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works, Aennatiled of it by the strongest principle s of du- 
ty, interest, and equality, an opportunity is offered to us, 
in common with others, of getting areturn of something 
like the interest upon our taxes. And if no adequate re- 
turn is made in this way, in what other way can it be 
made? There is no other. This, sir, is the only method 
by which any approach to “equali ty and fairness in the dis- 
bursement of the revenue can be ‘gained i in practice. The 
principle of equal distribution is in its nature general. 
An exact application of it cannot always be made; but it 
has found in the system of internal improvement the best 
means of attaining the end, and under the prudent opera. 
tions of that system it will be a powerful auxiliary in work- 
ing out the salvation of this country 

i do not mean to say that every thing done upon the tide 
‘eater is wrong: very far from it. I might confidently ap- 
peal to the recollection of those with whom I have acted 
for the last seven years, to bear me out in saying that I 
have generally voted for such appropriations. I would 
not now stop them if I could; I say to gentlemen go on; 
finish your fortifications and other national works with rea- 
sonable despatch, and, as heretofore, I will go with you. 
But while you are making all safe and convenient without, 
I beg of you to turn your eyes within, examine the region 
of the interior, and extend to it the benefits of your eqt ial 
care. Allow even to the West a share of the surplus mil- 
lions, for an annual surplus, with proper economy, there 
will be, which might like ‘ly be increased by some diminu- 
tion safely made from obje ‘cts which have received more 
than equal munificence. 

The gentleman from Virginia says, he would take care 
that there should be no surplus revenue. ‘That when the 
national debt shall be paid, which we are alike desirous of 
hastening, and which this bill cannot delay, he would re- 


duce the revenue to the annual e xpe nditure. But could 
we do it? 
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the shackles of high, disproportionate, and prohibitory 
duties, we will see the agricultural interest springing for- 
ward to meet it with re -doubled animation and vigor, and 
these improvements will be the highways of their commu- 
nications. 

If any one branch of industry or enterprise can have 
more at stake in these improvements than another, it is 
the great farming interest of the interior. That is close- 
ly connected with, yet prim: ary to all others. Who would 
toil through the summer’s sun ‘for more than a subsistence, 
without the means, either by land or water, of carrying 
his surplus to a market? Or who would tug the heavy pro- 
duce of his land, through the mud and mire and rains of win- 
ter, to a distant market, without the prospect of bringing 
something back that should more than repay the cost and 
drudgery of taking it there? Let but the truth be told— 
the de plor able condition of this neglected part of the com- 
munity be known, and I envy no man the heart that can- 
not feel for it, nor the hand that will not relieve it. 

We have heard urged against this, as all other measures of 
the kind, the effects of expending the public resources in 
the improvement of the country. These effects are fanciful- 
ly, andI think falsely, described as pernicious to morality, 
and dangerous to liberty. What, sir! is it immoral or un- 
just to lay out a portion of the money paid by the people 
in accomplishing something that shall be permanently us - 
ful to themselves and the nation? Is it wrong to encourage 
industry by removing the impediments that lie in its way 
to the comfortable enjoyment of life, and the education of 
rising generations’ No, sir; morali ty is not to suffer in 
this cause, unless, indeed, the virtue of this people is only 
to be preserved in astate of wretchedness and ignorance. 

And how is liberty to be in danger from this system? Phi- 
losophers may admire liberty for its own sake; but that 
liberty which ‘the mass of mankind understand, the free in- 


Would it not baffle the skill and experience of| | stitutions which they love, and would die to defend, must, 


even that gentleman, great as they are, to draught a revenue | with its other blessings, afford the security of equal laws, 


law that they should exactly me et the annual e xpenditure 
On reflection he must admit that it w ould, for it is impos- 


?/and the full participations of equal benefits. 


Again: It is said that any improvement at one place will 


sible to foresee either the amount of imposts or appropri-| produce dissatisfaction at others, because that or some- 


ations, and ¢ They both | 


-; to avoid the 


graduate the one with the other. 
depend on too many contingencies. 


danger of suffering your revenue to fall below the de-jare not done somewhere. 


mands upon it » YOu must necessari i make it go above. In 
reducing and equalizing the tariff, | would go a great way | 
with that gentleman; but I would st< yp considerably short | 
of the point to which his theory would lead him, and 
which I must think he has pushed faster and further than 
practical convenience and real safety will warrant. If the 
public debt were now paid, the books bal: anced, and closed, | 
and sealed with seven seals, I would not if I could to-day 
reduce the duties to the point of current expenditure. And 
why’ ‘To do that suddenly, to do it otherwise than by the 
gradual indications of time and « xperience, perhaps to do 
it at all, would convuls : this nation through all its essential 
interests. I would not reduce the revenue to that point, 
because extraordinary occurrences in the world, and the 
exigencies of the Government, may often render it a mat- 
ter of the first necessity to have a surplus at command. 
And I would not do it for another, and tomy mind a bet- 
ter reason. 1 would have a surplus to expend in the gra- 
dual improvement of the country. For that improvement 
I would tax its commerce, because that tax is in a great 
measure voluntary; because it wil! relieve the property 
of the citizens of the State from a direct and indiscrimi- 
nate levy of contribution for these purposes; and, above 
all, because it is the very interest which, acting in unison 
with the great farming interest of the community, is to 
reap the benefits of these works. 
charge of making them, 
the pressure. 
commerce 


and it can do it without feeling 
if we can look forward to the time when 
shall again raise its languid head, freed from 
a ert 


? 
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It ought to bear the | 


thing else is not done there. I tell you, sir, the dissatis- 
| factic on will be much deeper, and more universal, if they 
It is no objection to this, or 
jany other course of profitable legi slation, that every thing 
|.cannot be done at once; nor is it any excuse for not doing 
all we can, and doing it as fast as we can. These, with 
ithe whole class of forced ob jections to which they be- 
long, should rather stimulate to exertion and uniformity 
in our progress to ultimate success. j 
Let me say, in conclusion, 
|ment. 


| 


| 
| ° 
that this is no new experi- 
t commenced a few years after the adoption of 
the constitution, and has been gaining ground ever since. 
But its pr inciples, as now maintained | Dy a great majority 
of the nation, were not firmly settled till the eighteenth 
Congress. Then ( (without going farther from home the 
Representatives of Kentucky and Tennessee were found 
acting together with equal unanimity in both Houses of 
Congress, in support of this great measure. And what- 
ever Kentucky may have expected from it, a little he ip =* 

the Louisville « 
yet achieved. 





canal is all the immediate advant: age she has 
As for Tennessee, these dispensing showers 
have all passed her by. The first dew has not yet re- 
freshed her fields. But our time has now come, and it be- 
| hooves us to be consistent with ourselves, true to our own 
principles, and alive to the prosperity of our country; 
and not ours only, but every other where the hand of im- 
provement should be laid. That country i this cause 
deserve higher efforts than I can exert; yet, whatever on 
my part can be supplied by devotion aa perseverance, 
shall be continue d, re gardle ss of intervening obstacles, as 
long as there is hope of success. 
[Here the debate closed for this day 
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Tuaunspay, Marcu 25, 1830. ie accomplishing it, in this or any other mode. But he 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolution | Would suggest to the gentleman w hether his ol yject would 


offered by Mr. SWIFT on the 18th instant--the question |not be more certainly attained by accepting a médification 
being on ‘the amendment offered by Mr. DRAYTON. that he would mention. The ge ntleman from South Caro- 

The said resolution, at the instance of Mr. WICKLIFFE, lina has given it as his opinion that the business of Con- 
and by consent of Mr. SWIFT, was modified so as to dina gress may be done in four months, take one session with 
as follows: another. Mr. W. said, he thought if members would faith- 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to fully discharge the trust reposed in them, that it might be 
cause the necessary survey to be made on or at the outlet mre in three months. We have heard much said of or 
of Lake Champlain, near the Canada line, in order to as- ganizing a business party in this House, and gentlemen 
certain the expediency of erecting a fortification for the hay e patriotically tendered their services as private $3 but 
defence of that frontier of the United States, and report|there appears to exist a great reluctance against officering 


a plan and estimate at the next session of C ongress. the corps. He said he was one who was disposed to put 
Mr. DRAYTON withdrew his amendment, and the re-|the party under complete organization. And he would 
solution as modified was agreed to. propose that forty- five members enter into a solemn sti- 
Ss ; pulation that they will sustain a call for the yeas and nays 

PAY OF MEMBERS. 


whenever a motion shall be made to adjourn before four 
The following resolution, laid on the table some days|o’clock. He would have this corps persevere in keeping 


since by Mr. McDUFFIE, was taken up: the House in session; and if one should prove treacherous 
** Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be]and desert, he would have him tried and shot. Not- 
instructed to report a bill providing that whenever the] withstanding what we have heard said about a business 
first session of Congress shall continue for a longer period { party, it w as no longer than last S: a turday that a motion 
than one hundred and twenty days, the pay of the mem-]was made to adjourn at about two o’cloc k, and, on a mo 
bers shall be reduced to two dollars per day from and after jtion to call the yeas and nays, only thirteen were found 
the termination of the said one hundred and twenty days; |to sustain the c all, when it was known to gentlemen that 
and that whenever the second session of Congress shall|there was public business of great importance to be acted 
continue for a longer period than ninety days, the pay of}on, and it was also known that there are claimants here, 
the members shall be reduced to two dollars per day from] who will be inevitably ruined unless bills for their relief 
and after the termination of said ninety days.’ pass. We have been in session one hundred and nine 
Mr. McDUFFIE said that the resolution spoke its own/}days, during which time the House has met ouly seventy- 
importance, and superseded the necessity of any argu-|nine days. We have enacted thirty-four laws, where the 
ments in its support. He would, however, say one or two} bills originated i in the House, and five where the *y origi- 
words on the subject. The adoption of the resolution, |nated in the Senate; sixty-one bills are before the Senate 
while it would not impair the legislative efficiency of the|that have passed the House, and fift y-four are before the 
House, would save at least one month of the time now | House that have pass« dthe Senate. The whole number 
consumed by Congress at every long session. He had | of bills reported to the House is three hundred and seven- 
made an estimate of the saving which this would produc e, |ty-nine, and the number of resoh itions adopt ed is four hun 
and had ascertained that it would save the sum of seve nty-|dred and eighty; and this mass of business is to be left un- 
five thousand dollars each year of its operation; and at the |acted on, or so, haste ned through, that very few members 
same time the publi c business would be well done He had | will know what provisions the bills contain. The correct 
made another estimate—that if Congress sat five ee the | mode of legislating is to commence the session with a de- 
average pay of the members w ould be seven dollars a d: a ;| termins ition to attend to business— to prolong the d taily ses- 
this was an adequate compensation; but, if the members| sion of the House, and not adjou rm from Friday to Mo n- 
chose to attend assiduously to the public business, and | day. The excuse offered by gentlemen for a = yUTnIN 
complete it within the time prescribed, they woul l still | hs is been that they have business at the departments Mr. 
receive eight dollars. The effect of this resolution, he|W. said he came ‘from asection of the c ountry where some 
was confident, would be to increase attention to the dis-| claims veleahane’ unsettled, and that he found he could 
charge of public business, without diminishing the pay | generally transact the business confided to him better by 
while here. It was universally agreed [said Mr. McD.]| writing than by a personal attendance. The business of 
that the ‘compensation law” contained at least one wise|the departments was interrupted by the calling of the 
principle——that of a salary compensation instead of 4 per| members, and the officers, he did not believe, had any de- 
diem one. ‘The only objection urged against it, and the|sire to see them. It was very rare that an answer could 
cause of its unpopularity, was, that it was enacted by|be given at once, and it was generally transmitted through 
those who were to receive its benefit. He, however, dif-|the post office. He said he considered the excuse for ad- 
fered from the general opinion on the advantage of the! journing over as groundless, and that the time was spent 
salary principle. He thought it would operate as too|/in amusement. ‘The proposition of the gentleman trom 
powerful a stimulus on members to get through the public | South Carolina will punish the industrious with th: negli- 
business, and that it would be done too hastily. His propo-; gent and inattentive. He was one who believed, with the 
sition combined both principles, and the advantages of} flourishing condition of the treaauty, that eight dollars a 
both without their defects. In every view of the subject, |day was not too much for a member to receive for his ser- 
therefore, he conceived it would be one of the most ettect-| vices, if his time was faithfully bestowed on the 
ive measures of economy ever proposed by Congress, in|of the House. He knew there were 
regard to itself. 


business 
members who de- 
voted day and night to mature business, and to attend to it 

Mr. DWIGHT concurred most cordially in the princi-|in its progress through the-House. He was unwilling that 
ple and expediency of the proposition. ‘The business of|these should be curtailed in their daily allowance because 
Congress could be as well done by the first of April as|others were remiss in their duties. 7 mod.fication he 
the first of June; and when once the limit was fixed for | would suggest to the gentleman is this: that no member 
the earlier day, there would be no difficulty in completing | who is not in attendance on the House w he n it is called to 
all the business which it was proper to perform. He hope d | order in the morning, or who shall not be absent during 
the resolution would pass. |the calling of the yeas and nays, without rendering a satis- 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said, the object of the gentleman | factory excuse for his absence, shall be entitled t to per diei 
from South Carolina was to hasten the business before the pay for that day. Gentlemen need not 
House, and that he would most chee rfully unite with him ‘the re is any thing 


apprehend that 
humiliating in rendering an excuse to 
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the Speake fr, if the v are detained from the House by busi-} we are surrounded, th: it have goaded on the people ( toa 
ness that could not be dispensed with; much less is there | state of desperation. This Government, from having been 
any thing ol bje ctionable to the most delicate sensibility in} confined to our external relations chiefly, and a few inter- 
making such excuse, if the detention arises from sickness nal regulations, has undertaken to regulate the whole la- 
He would go further: he would have a list of the absentees| bor and industry of the country, and thereby drawn with- 
published in the papers that published the laws, so dan in its vortex a sum of legislative powers properly belong 
the constituents of any member might know how he spent ing to State jur isdiction. 

his time here. If the people were apprised of our neg- The great evil of this Government, as of every other, 
lect of duty, they would correct the ev il. The object of and of which the pe ople are convinced more and more 
having the House composed of two hundred and thirteen| every day, having e xperienc ed itina greater degree, pro- 
members, is to unite the intelligence of that number on} bs ably , than any nation under the sun, is the immense mass 
every proposition th: ut is acted on: but whoever will take | of legislation with which they are afflicted. Besides four 
the pains to examine the list of yeas and nay s, will find| and twenty State Governme nts, acting directly upon them 
that in most cases, unless it be ona political or on some | once a year, they have an annual Federal L egislature, 
great national question, we rarely have more than = boven all its ramifications and corruptions, preying upon 
bare majority for doing business. He would throw the| them with a cormorant’s appetite, to a degree beyond hu- 
responsibility on every member, and ensure his constant man endurance. While I admit in theory it is perhaps 
attendance. He said he was willing to unite in any mea-|the most beautiful in the world, when confined within its 
sure that wouk l de sp: itch the hinaleas SS: but he fe are d the prope r limits, in practice, lam not sure, W ithout reform, 
present resolution would not accomplish that object—that it will prove the most tyrannical and oppressive that the 
we hil l waste the time of the session until we came to] ingenuity of man could have devised. What does it mat- 
the allowance of two dollars a day, and then that we] ter, whe ‘ther the people are taxed in a republic or a des- 
should leave the business undone; and for that reason he | potism? It is all the same to them: and it seems that in- 
expressed a hope that the modification suggested would} justice, violence, and rapine can be as well exercised in 


be accepted by the mover of the resolution. \the one as the other. Nay, more securely, because it 

Mr. TUCKER said, it had been his o bject to fix the day | works | »y stealth under a false denomination. Now, sir, 
of adjournment. He was gratified with the resolution of- | as j have no well grounde d hope of an amendment in their 
fered by his colleague. The gentleman from Ohio said he | condition—as I perceive the same legislative course which 


believed the business of the House could be done in three | has been pursued for several years past, is likely to be con- 
months. Why, then, did rot the gentleman vote for the tinued—the same system of t: axation and une qual distribu- 
proposition, and introduce his own plan afterwards? tion of the funds of the nation to be kept up as hereto- 

Mr. GOODENOW made some remarks, which he con-| fore, 1 must look out for the best protection for them that 
cluded by moving the previous question—yeas, 42. SojI can, against what I conceive to be their own worst ene- 
the bill was not seconded. my—-too much legislation. And this, I think, will be found 

Mr. ALEXANDER said, that, from his experience here, | in the reduction of the pay of the iuneded I know itto 
and after much reflection upon the subject, his mind he xd be a delicate subject, which touches the nervous sensibili- 
been brought to the conclusion that some such prine iple | ty of « very one. But if we are in earnest in the profe ssions 
as the one proposed in the resolution was necessary to be| that were given to the people at the coming day of a re- 
adopted by Congress to enable us to do justice to the in-| form in the abuses and extravagance of the administration 
terests of the nation with which we are c hi arged. When| of affairs, and which they have so much right to expect at 
{said Mr. A.) I first had the honor of « seat t he re, | was of| our hands, let us go into the good work, and show a devo- 
an opinion that the compensation ‘hepa was but a rea-| tion worthy the cause in whic *h we are engaged. After 
sonable pay, considering the extravagance at that day, ithe ex: ample set us by the Executive head of this nation, 
and the depreciation of money. But the case is now dif-| who has gone forward with a firmness and decision that 


ferent; the value of money has appreciated, and every | bespeak his character, holding this language on his eleva- 
thing become proportionably cheaper; and I believe thi 
only corrective against the 


tion, that ‘*the recent demonstration of public sentiment 
abuse of the time of C ongress | insc ribes An the list of Executive duties, in characte rs too 
and mischievous legislation of which the people have 80 | legible to be overlooked, the task of reform; ’ relying up- 
muo . right to c omplain, will be found in the remedy pro-| on our co-operation, we should be unfaithful to the trust 
posed, which carries along its own limitation as to the pe-| reposed in us, were we to halt and hesitate in so eventful 
riod - our sessions. What [said Mr. A.] has been the la crisis. What has been done in this re spect after the la- 
fact of late years in regard to the hi istory of our proceed- | borious and faithful invest tigation of the Committee on Re- 
ings, and of which there seems to be no prospect of a dis-|trenchment the last session, and the parting voice of the 
continuance’ Why, the first three or four months of the| able chairman who committed to his successors the charge, 
first session of C ongre ss, sufficient for all the necessary w ith the hope that it might be prosecute d to a successful 
purposes of legi islation, have been usually consumed j in idle| issue for the benefit of the people? Nothing but the dis- 
ind unprofitable debate, connected w ith one’s own per-| continuance of the draughtsman of this House, while the 
sonal aggrandizement, or in projecting schemes for party} othermeasures rest silently on your table, orsleep the sleep 


or political purposes, little calculated to promote the pub-| lof death within the bosom of the committee itself. 


This is 
lic interest. 


We find, during the late war, when the in-| one of the measures they recommended to our attention. 
terest of the country was concerned ir conducting it toa} I take it, sir, there are two principles connected with 
successful conclusion, amidst the most violent opposition, | this subject, which must always enter into the character 
Congress rarely ever sat the first session beyond what is| lofe very legislative body. The one of inte ‘rest, the other 
now the usual period of the termination of our labors. | of honor. If it were possible wholly to attain the latter 
We are necessarily led to inquire into the causes, and see| it would, no doubt, be the best and safest for the country. 
if there exists a necessity for it or no. I can perce ive but| But as it is consi idered with 1 
two, and two only, neither of which, in my judgment, w illj thy of his hire,” and it is not expected that any person 
longer justify a continuance of the practice jcan serve here without a reasonable compensation, the 
‘The attention of Congress having been withdr: wn from] great object, it seems to me, 


the theatre of war, it was thrown upon the domestic 
cerns and relation 


us that the *‘ laborer is wor- 


should be to produce the 
on-| hs appy combination of the two, in such manner, that while 
sof the country, with many of which it} the one offers a sufficient inducement for talents and vir- 
had nothing to do; and hence have sprung up all the unhs ap-|tue, the other destrovsthe temptation. This, I think, will 
py differences, local divisions, and calamities, with which] be acc omplished by the proposition now be fore t 
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_ Moderate salaries are consistent with the spirit and prin-| fident of my own opinion upon constitutional questions, 
ciples of our institutions; and in proportion as the value /to trouble the House with the reasons upon which they 
of our own pay is enhanced, does it regulate every thing/are founded. Yet, as Iam the representative of an intel- 
else connected with the operations of Government. I con-| ligent and most excellent community, and as I have to act 
fess that I have no faith in any improvement being made | under the obligations of an oath ‘to support the consti- 
in other respects, until we direct our attention here. Idojtution of the United States’—that charter under the 
not say that it will be proper to follow up this example in| guaranties of which we can alone act here—-it is incum- 
regard to all the other officers of Government, as propos-} bent upon me to look into that charter, and well examine 
ed by a resolution now on your table, because these, in} the powers which it extends to us, and to act in accord- 
some respects, depend upon entirely distinct principles. |ance with my own views, however crude; for, sir, on all 
If they are faithful and vigilant in their respective places, | questions in which conscience is involved, the decision 
it is but right that they should receive a just and adequate | must be made by that tribunal, from which there is no 
compensation for their services, appeal; and however great our respect and deference for 

But the nation expects, and has a right to demand, some-} the opinions of others, in cases of this kind, we are thrown 
thing at our hands, in relation to those great and import-|back upon ourselves, and must alone de pend upon our 





ant expenditures which have been so wastefully and extra- 
vagantly lavished away; and there seems no likelihood, at 
present, of any change for the better in this respect. 

As the hope is a vain one which I entertain of any thing 
like a recurrence to the original principles of the Govern- 


| own views of right or wrong. 

But, whatever my views may be of the constitutional 
powers of Congress, or however adverse to bills of this 
kind, I feel that it would be wholly useless to urge them 
here; and if I should not be suspected of an attempt at 


ment, the only safety and security for the people, that I|rhetorical flourish, I would say, that you might as well 


can see, will be in the economical administration of affairs 





in every department thereof. And Lrather think this will 
this shall be accomplished, we have yet to learn. 
from those that have gone by? and how can we stand jus- 


tified before the people, who were led to expect import- 
ant and radical changes’ I say nothing of the head of this 


administration, from whom we have the assurance that, as | 


far as depends upon him, he will not be behind us in the 
but little without our aid. It is, I conscientiously believe, 
continue here longer than is necessary for the transaction 


must, mischief, when good is unattainable. I am, there- 


fore, for striking at the root of the evil, and making a seat | 


become here what it ought to be, rather the post of honor 
than of profit. I, therefore, shall give my cordial support 
to the proposition now before the House, with a hope that 
it may be referred and acted upon. 

Mr. COULTER then rose, but the SPEAKER having 
announced that the hour had elapsed, the discussion was 
arrested. 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 


On the motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, Mr. Haynes in the chair, and resumed the 
consideration of the bill **to construct a national road 
from Buffalo, by Washington city, to New Orleans.” 

Mr. CARSON said, the supporters of this bill urged 
the importance of its passage upon four general consider- 
ations, to wit: Commercial, Political, Military, and the 
‘Transportation of the Mail. 


The constitutional powers of Congress to act upon this} 
and similar subjects, have been assumed and maintained | 


by the supporters of the bill. Upon all subjects of this 
kind, [said Mr. C.] involving constitutional questions, 


which have been discussed since I occupied a seat in this | 


House, I have studiously avoided entering into the de- 
bates upon them. I have done so, for the very plain rea- 
son that my vocation is that of a farmer; and well know- 
ing that it required professional science and deep re- 
search to elucidate and give satisfaction upon those eriti- 
cal points upon which men of eminence, patriotism, and 
distinction differ. Under these circumstances, I may well 


be permitted to be, if not without hope, at least too dif- 


jattempt to dissolve those marble columns which support 
| the canopy of this hall, by blowing upon them the breath 
at last be found the only distinction between a ré publi. | 
canand monarchical form of Government. Whether even| 


of your nostrils, as to convince, by force of argument or 
powers of eloquence, those who have made up their upi- 


} From|nions, or who, from the force of circumstances, will not 
the disposition that has been manifested, the progress of} 
measures before this House, and the character of some | 
that have passed from before us, we are met with despair | 
even here; in what, then, I ask, have the times differed | 


be convinced. 

Yes, it would be worse than idle; for all the experience 
which I have had upon this floor but strengthens me in 
the conviction, that if ever constitutional arguments are 


jargued with effect, it will be in other halls—not this. But 
|do not infer any thing like a spirit of disunion in me, from 


this remark—far from it. I look upon that as the last re- 
sort, resulting from insufferable oppression, which a mi- 


|nority may be forced or driven to, when it would cease 
great work of reform. The defect is here, and he can do} 


to be patriotism to submit. But, should that ever arrive, 


| (which may God of his infinite mercy avert!) may we not 
sir, in the pay of the members, offering an inducement to| 


justly fear that the world may then bid a long farewell to 


jall republics, and to the rights of man? 
of the real business of the nation, doing, as they always| 


But, whilst I disclaim any thing like a disposition to dis- 
union in the remark, it may be proper here to say that it 
partakes something of the nullifying doctrines, which, 


| while they are more pacific in their nature, will be found 
to be, in my opinion, as effectual in their results. Upon 
|a more proper occasion, I may give my views fully upon 
ithis subject of ‘‘ nullification,” as it has been denominated 
jin the other branch of this Legislature. 
jsomewhat the creature of impulses, I shall be governed, 


But, as Tam 


jin this particular, by subsequent feeling and reflection. 

| My design is to speak of the expediency, or rather in- 
|expediency, of this measure; not that I can add any thing 
to the powerful argument of the justly distinguished gen- 
\tleman from ¥ irginia, [Mr. P. P. Bansovr] for the 
}grounds which he took were so fully and abl¥ occupied, 
| that he has left little to be said by others. 1 shall, how- 
jever, take the same side of the question; not that I shall 
ibe able to shed a new ray of light upon the subject, but 
\for the reason that the bird of more humble flight may 
sometimes see what the eagle overlooks, 

The supporters of this bill do not claim the power un- 
der which they act, as expressly delegated by the consti- 
tution, but as an incidental power; or, in other words, as 
amean necessary to carry into effect some of the express- 


ed powers. 

Admitting this position to be correct, and which I do 
to a certain but limited extent, the question then naturally 
arises, does the exigency of the country demand at our 
hands the exercise of those incidental powers, or the use 
of those means, to effect any of the objects contemplated 
by those powers « xpressly delegated? And if so, another 
question will also arise: Will this road meet those exi- 
igencies, and effect the object’? ‘To both of these propo 
isitions, I answer in the negative most positively. There 
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is no-necessity w hich demands at our hands the applica- |1 man, if I did not t be lieve that are medy is within his re ach; 
cation of the “publi c funds for Purposes of this kind. Nei-|that is, to give up his exploded canal system, and embrace 
ther the ** common defence,” nor the ‘* general weifare,”’ | ithe railroad plan; and a most happy opportunity now 
demands it. And if the security of either of the points, |awaits him. Let him unite the interest of the company 
to which this road is contemplated to be constructed, did |over which he now presides, with that of the Baltimore 
demand the exercise of those powers, and the application | jand Ohio Railroad Company, and, by a unity of action 
of our treasure, [I ask in the name of common sense, sir, land community of feeling, they will find their interests 
if this road, a mere paltry earthen way, would afford the | musually advanced, and the most happy results growing 
security desired? lout of the arrangement. I hope I shall be pardoned for 

But, four general considerations have been urged i 1 {thi s digression. But let me ask the honorable chairman 
support of the bill, and they may truly be said to be ail | who introduc ed this bill, [Mr. Hemrurtxi] how he can re- 
pliant considerations; for they are brought to bear upon |concile it to his vast notions of grand and magnificent in- 
all subjects of internal improvement, requiring the public |ternal improvements, and the resources and capacity of 
lands or the public money. \this Government to prosecute them, to an indefinite ex- 

It shall be my object to show that not one of those |tent, as he set forth in his speech? But what is more, how 
considerations requires that this road should be made. I}can he reconcile it to himself, to fall so far behind the 
shall take them up in the order in which I find them in|advance of the age in improvements, as to propose an 
the reyort of the engineers made to this House at the}‘‘earthen” road as a means to facilitate commerce, and 
first session of the nineteenth Congress. And the first} | promote the ** common defence and the general welfare?” 
in order is its commercial advantage. | Now, if the gentleman had proposed a plan for the con- 

It has been gravely maintained that this road is all im- |structior 1 of a railroad, on some plan commensurate with 
portant asa line of intercommunication between distant |the greatness and resources of this nation, there would 
points for the facilities of commercial intercourse, and|have been some plausibility in his arguments. But, upon 
the transportation of produce and merchandise. Now, | what have we heard his be autiful theories and high wrought 
sir, admitting the constitutionality and the propriety of ifi gures exhausted? Why, upon an earthen road—a road 
making roads for commercial purposes, is there any onejof mud, liable to be washed by every shower, and sub- 
who seriously believes that this, or any other road, can|ject to the vicissitudes and casué ilties incident to every 
possibly be brought to compete, successfully, with the | season. 
mighty father of rivers, and its tributary streams? What, Before I take leave of this branch of the subject, I ask 

sir! change the channel of produce from the finest een to read a brief passage from the report of the en- 
in the world, with the powerful agency of steam, propel-|gineers; we shall then be able to judge of their views as 
ling boats hundreds of miles in the twenty-four hours, |to the commercial importance of this road. 
with a mere ‘‘earthen” road! When the mighty Mis- | 1 read from the report of the engineers, which may be 
souri shall turn her current back upon her source, and} found in the 9th volume of Executive papers, session of 
force a passage through the Rocky Mountains, and empty | 1825-1826, document 156, page 22. ‘In relation to ex- 
her vast tribute of waters into the Pacific, and the beau-|ternal commerce,” say the e1 = rs, ‘it appears to us 
tiful Ohio shall be brought through the tunnel proposed |that a road from W ashington cit to New Orleans will not 
to be cut by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer] |afford, as to transportation, adv: a ages of national import- 
and pour her waters into the C hesapeake, ‘then, and not |ance; for the road will cross generally all the main water- 
till then, let the gentleman propose the construction of | courses perpe nd cular to the coast; and in the directions 
roads through that region of country for commercial |and ! by means of which all the transportations are effective 
purposes. which re late to operations of external commerce.” 

But what kind of road have we proposed to us by this! ‘* However, we have remarked in the foregoing part of 
bill’? ** An earthen road,” sir. Yes, sir, a miserable, pal-|this report, that the main watercourses were ssauneia by 
try, carthen road. The honorable chairman and his com-/|the eastern route at the head of sloop navigation, and by 
mittee have not only fallen far in the rear of the march |the middle route at the head of boat navigation, therefore 
of science and the arts in road making, but they have /a road in the direction of either will accommodate the dis- 
gone entirely back to olden times. Earthen roads were |triets through which it passes, for the transportation of 
the first system of intercommunication known to man. |their products tothe navigable streams. Under this local 
They were superse ded by turnpikes, as they are called, |(mark the words, gentlemen, local, not general) point of 
which consisted in the applic ation of stone, gravel, and view, the exiernal commerce will become benefited to a 
other mate rials, which improved the foundation, and m: ade certain extent,”’ &c. 
it capable of bearing greater weight. Mr. McAdam has Thus we see that, in the view of the engineers, this road 
improved upon those roads, by a peculiar and regular} would not ensure benefits general in their character, but 
method of preparing and applying the stone; and from jsuch as are merely local; and even that, no further than to 


his celebrity in his improvements, has arisen the name of /afford districts through which it may pass the advantage 
McAdamized roads. 








of t "ansporting their produce to the navigable streams. 


But, above all, is that highest effort of the human intel- This being the case, is there any one who will press the 
lect, in perfecting a system of road enna application of the national treasure (which should never 
which, for oe safety, and expedition, challenges the !be disbursed only with a view to national objects, wherein 
astonishment and admiration of the world. all the parts are ome ully benefited) to purposes local 

That system which has outstripped c canals, and ruined (their character, and that to a limited extent It would be 


their stocks in England; and that system which will su-!merging the ‘‘ general welfare” into local welfa 
persede canals he re, as well as _ other systems of the againstall principle, the greater into the lesser. 

kind, which have been devised by human ingenui ty—ves, Next in order are * political considerations.” 1 shall be 
sir, the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MErcer] brief upon this Poco of the subject, as there 


ec, and, 


\. 
isoniy one 














must hear the appalling, the heart-re “nd ng fact, that this prominent consideration, ina p litical point of view, which 
mighty monument, (Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, ) which, can be urged, whi chi is, that roads and canals will operate 
for years, he has been laboring with a zeal and exertion to as bonds of union, and more strongly cement us together, 
erect to his memory, and which, no doubt, he had fondly and pre vent a falling off of the parts. Without st ping 
hoped would tr: insmit his name down to the latest posteri- to controvert the correctness of th position, it certainly 
ty, must fall, and must give place to the superior improve- presupposes one of two tl 3: either that there is a dis 
ment of railroads. I could sympathise with that gentle- pesition in the Stat tt f ie centr I 
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pulsive action at the centre to throw them off, and hence! So far from New Orleans being in an exposed situation, 
the necessity of these additional bonds of union. I do say, and I say it without the fear of contradiction, that 
Nothing, in my opinion, is to be apprehended from the} it is the most strongly fortified place in the nation. Every 
former; would to God I could say so much for the latter? | pass leading from the Gulf of Mexico to the city, is well 
If ever the calamities of disunion should be experienced] secured by the best and most costly fortifications. There 
by this nation, the causes, proximate and remote, will be| are no less than five forts (I believe I am not mistaken in 
traced to the action of the Federal Government. the number; if Iam, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
The mismanagement of this central machinery, so beau-| Wurre] will correct me) erected for the security of that 
tiful in its conception, and so perfect in its structure, and|city against maritime or other invasion from the Gulf. 
which worked so harmoniously whilst kept within the le-| These forts are capable of mounting some hundred pieces 
gitimate sphere prescribed by those rules expressly laid of ordnance, at least enough to sink any fleet that would 
down for the government of its action, will alone produce | ever attempt a passage up the Mississippi to the city. We 
those fatal consequences. By overleaping here the con-| have already expended near two millions of dollars in de- 
stitutional boundaries so clearly defined, by throwing the| fending the territory of Louisiana by permanent fortifica- 
whole machinery out of gear, and giving a looseness to! tions, and estimates are now before us for a continuation 
our operations, propelled on by the force of combined in-| of those works. 
terests, composing a majority, against a minority, the latter; The following is a statement of those expenditures, po- 
will be compelled to take refuge under the old relation | litely furnished at my request by a gentleman of the En- 
in which the States stood to each other; that of separate,|gineer Department. (Mr. C. then read the following 
distinct, and independent sovereignty. The States them-|letter:) 
selves will cling to the Union whilst there is a hope left to} 
rest on; the oppressions of this Federal Government can | House of Representatives: 
alone drive them off. . ond . “We ‘ 
eee z : ; pas Soe | Dean Sir: The following statement will show you pret- 
Perhaps if there were ever a crisis in the affairs of our| ; ce ei ee . eee. 
Sr ae ‘ a ity nearly the cost of defending the territory of Louisiana 
Government which required additional bonds to hold us}: : : ? 


ees ae ; iby permanent fortifications, viz. 
together, that crisis isnow at hand. But if this road isto} - ii jj : pe 


be the remedy, the committee have certainly mistaken its| Fort Wood, at the Chef Menteur ‘ aa 
proper location. Western Virginia and Eastern Tennes-| ; Pass, - a ‘ ; 9 411,075 A 
see are not about to fly off from the Union, and therefore | Fort Pike, at the Rigolets Pass,  - 359,393 14 
do not require this work; if danger is to be apprehended, | Fort Jackson, Plaquemine Bend, Gna, 066 n 
it is from another quarter. The South is the point to which| Battery at Bayou Bienvenue, 96,447 80 
we should direct our attention. Certainly every political | Tower at Bayou Dupre, - : 16,677 41 
consideration would direct us to the metropolitan route. | ; 

We must encircle South Carolina with some band, or she, | Amount appropriated, chi 
from report, will be off at a ‘* tangent,” and that suddenly. | Add for a fort on Grand Terre, 

| 


**Tothe Hon. S. P. Carson, 








1,508,255 99 
But let me seriously ask of every member of this commit- _ Barrataria, estimated at _ 264,517 52 
tee, what stronger bonds of uniondo freemen need, or the For a fort, in place of Fort St. 
States require, than those forged out, wrought, and put} Philip, at Plaquemine Bend, es- ek 
in order by the master workmen of the revolution? Link timated at 3 . : 77,810 79 
connecting link, forming a chain of Government more| pee 
beautiful in its principles, and beneficial in its results, | $ 1,850,584 30 
(whilst acting within the limits of the original design,) than} The estimate for one of those works, (Fort Jackson, ) 
any ever devised by the wisdom of man. What was this| for the present year, is eighty-five thousand dollars. Thus 
design’ It was, that all the parts should share in equal|we see, sir, that the attention of the Government has been 
proportion the benefits or injuries resulting from the com-| directed to the defence and protection of that point, and 
pact;a perfect reciprocity was to be observed and preserv-| that the fact, as stated by the honorable chairman who in- 
ed. Under a strict observance of those sacred principles, | troduced this bill, with regard to the ‘* exposed situation’”’ 
sir, what have wetofear? I answer nothing, either from of that city, does not exist. Now, as regards the necessity 
external or internal causes. If fearsare tobe entertained, | of this road for the transportation of troops and munitions 
they are upon the other side of the question; and let me|of war, I here take upon myself the responsibility of pro- 
here admonish gentlemen who are seeking to provide ad-} nouncing, although in contradiction to the position of the 
ditional bonds of union, by cutting canals and constructing | gentleman who introduced the bill, [Mr. Hempnriy] that 
roads, to beware lest they by their operations cut the liga-|no such necessity exists; and I further say, that it would 
ments of the constitution which now binds us together, and | not only be idle, but the extreme of folly, to expend mo- 
which forms the only sure and certain ties by which we can} ney upon this road with a view to military advantages. 
remain united. No political consideration,’therefore, in my What say gentlemen who urge this branch of the 
opinion, does require the construction of this road; but, on|subject? Why, ‘*that New Orleans must always look to 
the contrary, eminently demands the rejection of the bill. | Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, &c. for men and provisions 
<6 Military considerations” are the next in order, and to} to protect and feed them in time of war.” Well, I grant 
which I shall ask the attention of the committee. ithis; but what further do they urge? Why, ‘that this 
The honorable chairman [Mr. Hemeartt] set out by tell-| road must be made to transport these troops and provi- 
ing us that the two points to which this road is contem-|sions upon.’’ Now can it be possible that any man, in his 
plated to be run, are dangerously situated, and eminently | sober senses, and under the influence of reason, can, for 
exposed in case of invasion, &c., and that this is important} one moment, entertain the belief that, if this road were 
as a military road for the transportation of troops and mu-| made, even one soldier or solitary barrel of provisions, 
nitions of war. With regard to the exposed situation of| from Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, or any other State north 
New Orleans, I beg leave to differ entirely with the honor-|of those, would travel over it?’ What! bring men from the 
able chairman. As to Buffalo, I know but very little about} State of Ohio across the States of Kentucky and Tennes- 
it, nor have I sought to know, because 1 looked uponthat|see? Aye, and across the Ohio river, too, with its current 
end of the road as having been tacked on by the commit-| teeming with steamboats, ready to waft the soldiers and 
tee, mearly asa means of buying up votes, and not that} provisions to the point of destination. But no, they must 
the necessity of the nation required the work. TI shall} trudge through the muds of Kentucky and Tennessee, by 
f marches of from ten to fifteen miles per day, till they in- 








leave that end, therefore, in the hands of others 
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tersect this road (after crossing navigable and inviting 
rivers) at Florence, Alabama; and then they will have the 
peculiar advantage of travelling this superb national earth- 
en road from thence to New Orleans. 

I invite gentlemen who think despatch and saving of 
time important in military operations, to calculate how 
long it would take troops to get to New Orleans by this 
‘* national road” from Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, &c., 
and compare it with the ease, convenience, and despatch, 
afforded by steam power on the navigable rivers which 
pass through those States and empty into the Mississippi. 
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by roads, for they might lead to defeat as well as victory. 
And here let me remark that those facilities to military 
operations are always occupic d by the strongest; and such 
a work might prove a curse, instead of a blessing, (as was 
proven, said a gentleman standing near Mr. Carson [Mr. 
Davis, of South Carolina] upon the Bladensburg course 
last war.) Yes, [resumed Mr. C.] but I would rather lose 
the argument afforded by the mention of that disagreea- 
ble subject, than wound the pride of the House by recall- 
ing their recollection to it. 

The ‘transportation of the mail” is the next and last 


It cannot be denied that troopsfrom any part of Kentucky consideration to which I shall ask the attention of the com- 
or Ohio could get to New Orleans by steamboat convey-| mittee. 


ance before they could reach Florence, in Alabama, the} 
Under this view of} 
eH eet 
the case, the positions laid down by the honorable chair- ' 
man, (Mr. Hempurit] with regard to the ‘* exposed con-| of the constitution did not intend, | 
dition’? of New Orleans, and the necessity of this road as! 


point of intersection with this road. 


affording means of defence, fall to the ground, and the 


whole superstructure of argument based upon them falls 
also. 


if further arguments were necessary to show the impro- 


priety, nay, the excessive folly, of making this road for 
military purposes, they woul! be found by a recurrence | 


to the history of our last war, particularly in the 
tions in the southern section of the Union. There was a 
time when New Orleans was ‘‘dangerously situated and 
eminently exposed;” there was atime, sir, when that city 
was invaded by a powerful and well disciplined army; ai 
army, too, stimulated to action by the ** booty and beauty 
which were promised them. This was a case of great 
emergency--this was a time of deep and dreadful anxiety; 
but sufficient for the occasion were the spirits convened, 
and hastily convened, for the defence of the city. 
an army was convened, defeated the enemy, and saved 
New Orleans. What military road, made at vast expense 
of time and treasure, were those troops transported over? 
None; yet t 
their count 


n 
” 


Vv, an 1 Lot home aga 
this country will always find 


her ** ci 


; and thus will it be ever; 
security in the strong of 


rarm 
Dangers stand thick around 





ery 





en soldiers 





my 








them; they only stimulate to exertion. The noblest deeds 
are done upon the most dangerous emergencies, and the 
glory of achieving them is the strongestincentive to action. 
Need I say more’ Does the history of all ages that have 


gone before us, present a solita 
peace with the world, 
and maintain those 


ry example of a nation, at 
is to cultivate 
ations, preparing for the 


re expenditures of public 





2 . 
se policy it 





transportat on of troops by 








arg 
money for the construction of roads in this time of pro- 
found peac« But, on the contrary, does not all history | 
prove that the first generals the world has produced, asked 
not roads over which to tran port troops for the advance- 
ment of their military operations? Let me ask, what engi- 


neers designated the route, or what nation appropriated the 
» } ‘ ‘ eam 
funds, to construct a Alps for Hannibal 
and his Carthaginians, when 


the very walls of Rome? 


passage over U 
i 


re 1e 








’ Or who direct 
at which to pass the Rubicon, when he pronounced that 
**the die was cast,” and struck the fatal blow 
ties of his country? 


> 
B 


} ' 
ine at the hber- 


he 


++ 


it present tin 
transpired but yesterday, on the oth 
Did Nicholas tax his subject 
those passes through the Ba 
that army which shook the 
and which, had th y 


and, | might add, 
al 


tocome down tw t ‘ 


t ) things which 
r side of the 
to raise a revenue to open 
Ikan, over which Diebi | 


vitsch | 
Ottoman empire to its centre? 


water. 


s 





not been stopped by pacific 


the int 


asures, 





' e i . 
rposition of other Europe an 


powers, jealous of the rising greatness and resources of 
the Russian empire, the christian flag would this day have 





been waving on the walls of Constantinople? 
energy of 


It is by the 
y of powerful minds and capable commanders, that 
armies are led to victory and elorious achic 





vements: not 


‘and the points at w hich it sl 


opera- | 


iof a road at our hands? 
| propriety of the appropriation of any sum of money for 
| purpose s of the kind? 

Yes, | 


iby the very able report of the disti 


he y rot to New Orleans, for elit the battle 5 of 


he pushed his conque sts to! 


ed Cesar tothe point | 


I feel that my strength is failing me too much to go into 
this branch of the subject to the extent I had desired. I 
will lay it down as my opinion, however, that the framers 
yy the words ** establish 
o confer the power to con 


t 
’ 


post offices and post roads,”’ t 


‘struct roads, &c., but only meant that Congress should de- 


signate the roads over which the mail should be carried, 
lt I shall not 


ould be opened. 





attempt anargument, sir, to prove the correctness of this 
construction, but it being mine, it is sufficient to gov me 
The first inquiry which rests itself with re 


gard to 
ansport- 


this road for the trs 


+} 
i 


the expediency of constructing 


lation of the mail, is, does any necessity for impediment 
| } 


exist to the transportation of the mail, which requires the 
application of this sum of money to remove or remedy? 

Has the Post Office Department complained of a want 
of facilities in this particular, and asked the construction 
Or have they even suggeste d the 


} 


They have not; but, upon th« contrary, we are informed 


nguished gentleman who 




















| pre sides Ov that departm« nt, that the facilities are now 
ample, and will be increased as the means of the de part- 
ment will justify, or the pul lic inte shall require I 
ask the attention of the committ vhile I read part of that 
r port, which trea of tl very sub: ct under co 
sideration. 
| [Mr. C. read the following extract fic report of 
th Postn ast - G il 
<T} mail communication { New Orleans and 
f e General Government, by way of Mobile 
omery, in Ala! and Augusta, in G orgia 
the : nceen t of tl ns ng vear, | ef- 
l times a week, | comfortable convey, 
inces for travellers, and the vole trip performe lin the 
period of two weeks, each way, through the capitals of 
irs 4, South Carolina, and Georgi 
| * Lines of four-hors post « will also be establish- 
| « d, from the first day of January next, to run thr times 
ja week, both ways, between Nashville and ~ in 
| Tennessee. ‘his improvement was dee1 to 
lkeep aregular and certain intere betwe est- 
ern States and New Orleans—Memphis b¢ ng a point on 
the Mississ'ppi to which steamboats can come at all seasons 
lof the ve 1 | templat it ext 1 this | to 
|New Orleans by : the means of the 
lep t Ih ju . id c interest shall re. 
qui lo rreat \ Simp I a 
weekly | of { willalso be established ag th m 
tit from Florence, in Alabama, re it will « t 
vith the line from Huntsville, ) to Bol ‘in Tenness at 


which point it forma junction the line from Nash 


ville to Me mp! is.” 











Now, what more can ! Do t this rt 
lsc pl ve that st DAVIES iW p y f ] 
purposes, wherever it can find water for t ) { i 
on’? Thed spatch and quicknes fs D 
from Memphis leans has ‘ Yr e] of 
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i 
viewed as the route w hich can she travelle d with mest ex- 


pedition, because of the advantages of steam power. Does 


not this speak volumes against the expenditure of public} 


money upon roads, when it must be manifest that they 
never would be travelled for the purposes pretended here 
as the strong reasons for constructing them? It may be 
possible that, with regard to despatc h and sav ing of time, 
a direct road from this place to the Mississippi river, thence 
by steamboats to New Orleans, would be the best. But, 
taking this as granted, it does not prove the necessity of 
our constructing a road for the purpose. Roads are al- 
ready made. The mail is now transported from this to 
Nashville, Tennessee, seven times a week, in post coaches, 
at a cost of upwards of thirty-four thousand dollars per an- 
num; and this line, sir, as we see from the report just read, 
is to be continued three times a week to Memphis, and 
from thence to New Orleans by steamboats. What more 
is wanting? or what more, in modesty, can be asked? 
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Vii irginia, the population of which i is 1,065,336 
North Carolina, do. 638,829 
South Carolina, do. 502,741 
Georgia, do. 340,989 
Alabama, do. 127,901 

Making 2,675,796 


The States directly accommodated by the western 
route, will be 





Virginia, . - - - 1,065,336 

Tennessee, - - - - 422,813 

Alabama, : - - - 127,901 
Making 1,616,050” 


This shows a difference in fay or of the direct route, of 
one million fifty nine thousand seven hundred and forty-six 
of a pc opulation to be accommodated by this road. 

[Here Mr. Brarn, of Tennessee, re ‘quested Mr. C. to 


I shall now turn my attention to the relative merits of| read further from the report, with regard to the States 


the different routes; and, if this road isto be made, I think | 
I can show the propriety ofselecting the most direct, prac- 
, . § 
ticable route. 

For all purposes, connected wit h the tr: ansportati ion of| 
the mail, the saving of cn cost of construction, distance 


&c., the most ‘‘ direct, practicable route,” as proposed by 


the amendment, I had the honor to Tay upon your table} 


some days since, and which was printed by orde r of the 
House, and which I shall offer to the committee before I 
take my seat, is certainly the preferable one. 

I lay down, then, as incontrovertible facts, that the 
route I propose will be better, the cost of construction less, 
the distance less, and the number of inhabitants accommo- 
dated much greater. 


Now, if 1 establish these positions, what member can re- | 


fuse to vote for the amendment, whether he be for or 
against the bill? 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Isacxs] has 


clearly established the correctness of my three first posi- 


tions, (as to the goodness, cost, and distance,) and the en-| 


gineers who made the reconnoissance of the different routes 
have proven the fourth, (the number of inhabitants to be 
accommudated.) The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Isacks] said (and I truly thank him for the argument) 
that on the east of the mountains we had a fine level sur- 
face; that nature, in her works, had been kind to us; we 
had nothing to do but throw up a little sand, and we had 
fine roads, &c With him, [he said? and his constituents, 
and the people along the route selected, it was very dif- 
ferent; they had mountains and limestone to contend with, 
and natural obstructions, which required the hand of art 
to alter, andrender them in a condition for the use and ad- 
vantage of the country, &c. &c., and therefore the west- 
ern route was the proper one. In answer to this argu 


ment, I have nothing 


y to offer; the gentleman has granted 
race 
route, by portrayi ig the > lofty mountains and the quanti- 


ties of limestone, whi 


} 


i 
all Task--nay, more, sir, I did not intend to dispa 





} 
iis 





h it would cost millions to make a 


road over, but only meant to urge, what cannot be denied, 
that the direct route is uw que tio tal} the nearest; that 

. . , ; , e 1 
the east side of the mountains afforded abundant materials 


for the construction ofa road; that the surface was better, 








and the eve on more easy, than on the west side of 
the mountains; and that the cost of construction 1 

much less. “The engineers support me in these pc 

and what they have failed to do, has been abundantly st ip- 
plied by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Isacks. 


With regard to the populati yn, sir, to be accommodated by 
this road, I beg leave 
neers, (the same as before recited, ) page 


’ 
“6D iaitadn pen il States 
ave sil Cele, ALL 





to read from the report of the engi 
50) 


(say the engineers) of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and the District of Columbia, the States 
accommodated directly by the eastern and middle (or di- 
rect, as I propose) route wil 


) 


census of 1820) 


that would be indirectly as well as directly accommodated. } 
Mr. C. resumed. JT am requested by my honorable 
| friend from Tennessee, [Mr. B.] I say my friend, sir, 
because I know himto be so, to read further from this re- 


,|port. I will do so, and [assure my friend that due defer- 


lence shall be paid to his route, (western route. ) 

“But (say the engineers) if we add. Kentucky ‘and Geor- 
gia, which will be indir ectly accommodated by the western 
I}route, we shall have for the population accommodated, 

both directly and indirectly, by this route, 





Virginia, - . - - 1,065,336 
Tennessee, - - - - 422,813 
Alabama, - . : - 127,901 
Kentucky, - - - : 564,317 
Georgia, - ° . ° 340,989 
Total 2,521, 386” 


Now, even with the addition of the population of the 
| State of Kentucky, which they say is to be indirectly ac- 
commodated, there isa balance still in favor of the direct 
|route, of a population directly accommodated, of one 
hundred and fifty-four thousand four hundred and forty. 

But why does my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Biaik] 
press this indirect consideration upon the House? Does 
he not know, sir, that Kentucky cannot be benefited, 
either directly or indirectly, by this road? And does he 
not further know that the State of Kentuc ky would never 
have been mentioned, if it had not been to effect political 
results, favorable to the men in power when this report 
was made? Does my friend recollect who was Secretary 
of State at that time’ and the exertions made to continue 
his influence and control over the State of Kentucky’ 
Was not every branch of the “American system” brougit 
to bear upon her, and particularly this branch of internal 
improvement’ 

Those were the causes which produced this report, or 
the name of Kentucky would never have been mention- 
ed. But the times were dangerous, the ‘‘line of safe pre- 
cedent” was threatened, and every nerve was ~ rted to 
arrest the blow; but all, all would not do; the line was 
broken, and it is matter of deep surprise to see those who 
gave their aid in producing the result, now using the same 
flimsy, futile, and disingenuous' arguments which were 
resorted to by those persons, with a hope of continuing 
their power, merely to « ffect sectional objects, or with a 
view of producing benefits to themselves and their con- 
stituents 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Buatn] also said 
that nothing had ever been done to advance the interests 
of his constituents, or his State, by this Government. The 
}gentleman has surely forgotten that four hundred thousand 
acres of land in Alabama, equal to six hundred thousand 
idollars, were appropriated by this Government for the 
opening of a canal round the “Muscle shoals, on the Ten- 
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nessee river; and that the completion of that work would|ceeded in my feeble effort, I must leave to be decided 
adinit steam navigation into East Tennessee. One steam-|those who have been so indulgent as to favor me w i a 


t 
boat has already been (as I am informed) so high up the |hearing. 





Holston as a place called the Boat Yard, which is the d s- | But, ‘above all the reasons which have been urged against 
trict of my honorable friend, [Mr. Brarr ithe expenditure of public money at this time, is there not 

(Mr. B. here corrected Mr. C. an 1 sai A the boat had | yet another ?, which should sink deep uponthe minds of the 
only ascended as high as Knoxville. ] {friends and supporters of our pr ent illustrious Chief Ma- 


{ thank the gentleman for the arat {had mistak- | cist rate? Does he not stand pl dged to this nation to pay off 
en the point, but it does not weaken the argument; for |t he public debt, and to exhibit the proud and sublime spec 
the streams leading from the district represented by that tac le to the world 1, of a nation out of debt; which, indeed, 
gentleman to Knoxville are navigable, and boats are daily | = ir, would be ‘* something new under the sun”—-: nd was 
passing them. [f heard a fact stated the other day, by a}/he not pledged by his friends, in anticipation, to eftect this 
highly inte ‘Higent gentleman who resides near Abingdon, |desirable, this import: int object? What said they, sir? 
Virg ity while conversing with the Vice President and | Why, elect the plain, old republic an, Andrew Jackson; 
some other gentlemen, “th vat he had started at one time |he will bring ‘‘order out of - chaos;” he will restore re- 
forty boats, each containing one hundr = barrels of salt, publican si implici ity, will pay off the national debt, and re- 
from a point on the north fork of the Holston river, fifteen |lieve us from the necessities of high tariffs, &c. And 
miles above Abingdon, which salt was probably to supply | what are those very men doing, who were foremost in ex- 
North Alabama, and part of Tennessee. I mention this |citing anes expectations, and pledging him for those re 
fact, as ananswer to that part of the argument of the gen-|su}is? Why, sir, we now see them ¥ illing, nay, urgent, 
tleman from Tennessee, which related to the transporta- |to squat ler millions of money, because p erchanc e their 
on of salt from the salt wells in Virginia. Certainly, if|immediate districts may receive some little benefit. In my 
this road were made, no one would . 


















‘ 





hink of transporting |opinion, if ever there was a man anxiously desirous to fulfil 








salt by wagons, incurring the expense of teams, &c. w the just expectations of his friends, and to advance thi 
« “a, | . . . . . . 

could not haul more than ten ba at most, when they |general interest of this nation, Andrew Jackson is that man. 

could send oi undred barrels by one boat. But | But, if we go on in the manner we have started, how can 

talk of those considerations which are merely sectional in |he discharge those obligations, and meet the expectations 


their character? They should have no bearing in this case, 


of the American people? - 
if, indeed, the work is n ational. But, who will say, after 


Is not every dollar which we appropriate beyond the 
the whole proceeding of the committee which |current expenses of the year, so much of the money which 
luced this bill, that sshehioneal considerations were the | would otherwise go to the payment of the debt of the 
causes which induced them to report this bill, andto make |nation? If we appropriate these two millions and a quar- 
the selection they have done for the location of the road? |ter, where will the surplus be, or where any money, ex- 

National consid rations have n othing to do with it; it is|cept the sinking fund, to apply to the payment of our 
the offspring of a combination, based upon local consider-| public debt? Nay, the sinking fund, also, is to be broken 
ations, for the accommodation of gentlemen u ho compose jin upon; that sacred guaranty, pledged to the credit- 
part of the committee, and through whose districts this}ors of the nation, must be taken also, and distributed 
road is to run; and the location fixed on w — their ac- |among the States for purposes of education. [Here Mr. 
commodation, not for the nation. Yet we are called on|Isacks said he was not aware of any such intention on 
now toappropriate millions of the public money (two mil-|the part of any one.] Mr. C. resumed: I allude to the 
lion two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars is the |resolution passed by this House, instructing a committec 
the present) to promote the interests of ito bring in a bill for the distribution of the nett proceeds 


* 4) 1 
h 














country, and to subserve the views |of the sale of public lands among the States for purposes 
} sts upon this floor. Isay combined;|of education; and those lands were solemnly pledged by 
} } . i : , . | . ° . *. : * : i - ; 2°, Le d 
¢ doubted the fact before, has not the intro-|this Government to its creditors, and belong to the sinking 





l lis bill, for a lateral route, leading from |fund, and should not be touched till every farthing of the 
‘* Zanesville, Ohio, to pass through Lexington, Kentucky, |obligation is discharged. : 
Nashville, Tennessee, and to intersect this road at Wlerence, | [Mr. ISACKS said he did not vote for the resolution. ] 
Alabama,” put the seal upon the arrangement, and develop- I Nor did I charge the gentleman. I only speak of what 

1 the matter, in bold relief, before every eye not blinded |is going on, and the effect it will have upon the adminis- 
»y interest or other motive? jtration; and [ must further tell the gentlemen from Ten- 

But look who compose the eee who produced | ness e [Messrs. Brarr and Isacxs] that if they desired 
these bills. See the States they are from, and the sec tions (which I know they do not) to ruin and blast forever the 
of States they repress ate , * the n couple the routes and cir- jhard-earned fame of that best of men, who, upon all oc- 
cumstances together, and tell me if there is room left to |casions, has proven his disinterested devotion to his coun- 
entertain a doubt as to the causes which have produced | try and to his friends, they could not have fallen upon 
the effect. 1 will push this subject of combination no fur-!a better plan than this, of appropriating money, leaving 
ther, lest the feelings of s¢ yme person: r fri iends might not | him powerle ss, and withoutthe means of doing that which 
escape unscathed. I desist, therefore, not that I fe ar the |he stands pledged to do. 


































cont ms rd results, but for the reason just men-} Are they prepared to hear him exclaim, as did Cesar, 
tioned : i(when he was struck by, as he thought, his best friend, ) 
} ’ ara 1, aur ‘ » eonadearat: + Tere TS } 
I have endeavored to show that the considerations urged | &6 ; and you, too, my son?” Will they bind him in Setters, 
1 — nt an Pot. —— > ant } . 7 . 
ry the pporters of this li did not —_ or at least d id |; and l ave him, mangled and bleeding, to the mercv of his 
ot exist to that extent which required at our hands the litical enemies, who would glory m the spectacle? If I 
application of the public money. How rie IT have suc- |}, ol eved them pr pared for a the line of s eparation 
pieces {should be eternally « lraw n between them and me. [I sup- 
° Ti Committee or iternal rovements is Composed of Messrs = } 
Hemy hi lof Pe aaah : o —— Blain of “Tam . ‘He - por ted the election of General Jeckooti because] beli ved 
hr gia, Leteher, of Reviueky, inion of Oe, Craig of Viegas | hi 1 honest and meritorious, and I shall support his acmin- 
: Butmar Mz = 7 ' a . istration, because now I know him to be sO; and he will 
oute passes ¢ ctly througn the « tricts represented by Craig, wi FF nactaton P hie rie } rh . ha 
‘ ving lia, ; Lia , of Tennessee. Vhe lateral route from Zanes- |* ealiz Zz t . . = cpectationr : of 6 . f cuts throug hout ux 
ville, Ohio, at sssing through Kentucky, is Messrs. Vinton and |nation, if his friends here, by their misguided policy, 
os — *} —— : , - seuianinee a aoe do not prevent him. My strength has failed me; I am 
svi nia wi nti nonorable nhirman, Mr. mph, iw ] 
i a I done 1 only ask leave to tender my thanks to the 
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committee, and to offer the amendment which “% on 
your table. 

Mr. CRAIG said, he should play the hypocrite were he 
to attempt to disguise the interest he ft It in the bill unde r 
consideration. Many of the peovle whom I represent [said | 
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Mancn 25, 1850. 


Peay It is utterly impossible, after h: wing collected 


by taxation a sum of money from the people, ever to re- 
turn it to them again individually, in the proportion in 


which it was taken from them. ‘Fhe nearest approach that 
can be made to such a distribution is to be effected by 


Mr. C.] have adeep and direct interest in the road which throwing it into general circulation, and leaving it to the 


it proposes to establish; and if, under existing circum-| 
stances, I did not give it my humble support, I should feel| 
a conscious conviction of apenrcs nting their interests, | 


and of betraying the trust with which the y have honored| 
me. ly 

The representative, according to my political creed, is| 
bound, in all cases, except where the constitution inter-] 
poses barriers, in this or any other body, to reflect the}: 
wishes and interests of his constituents, and not his own| i 
individual views. To do this is happily felt by me not to| 
be lessa duty than a pleasure. 

Although [am one of those who construe the constitu- 
tion as denying to Congress a general right to make roads, 
even though their extent invests them with the character-| 
istics of nationality, yet the peculiar combination of 1 
cumstances which exists in relation to this subject, at this! 
time, rids my mind of all scruples upon this point. 

The constitutionxlity of the measure, as 1 conceive it, 
is not now involved. 








The question is not whether Con- 
gress possesses, under the constitution, power to make} 
this road; but it is, more properly, has Congress a right 
to re-distribute the surplus money in its treasury, be-|s 

yond what may be necessary to de fr: uy the ordinary ex-| 
penses of the Government, and what m ay be re to 
the extinguishm¢ nt of the national debt, among the people} 
of the Union? 

A little reflection will satisfy you, sir, that the appro- 
priation of money involved in this bill is an evil (if it be| 
an evil, as some apprehend it to be) which has its root] 
in the existing revenue system. So long as the present| 
tariff of duties is maintained, it is manifest that we shall] 
find in our treasury a large annual residuum, after all o rdi-| 











nary appropriations have been made. And who can doubt, 
after wh: ut has occurred here, in this session of Cong ss, | 
that it is the fixed determination of a majority of this body, | 
aud, by inference, the determination of a majority of the 
people of the United States, to persist in xisting tari | 
system’ The question, then, una occurs, what 
disposition ought to be made of this su ioney? Sure 





no one will contend that it ought to lie rusting in our co 
fers; none will contend that, after it has gotten there, | 
the constitution will re quire it to remain there. 
what use shall we appropriate it? Can we appro} 
to any more valuable use than to internal improven 
I would myself have preferred that this surplus of reve- 
nue should have been appor tioned out amongst the several 


5 








States, according to their population, for purposes of inter- 
nal improvement; but in this we, who construe the consti 


tution rigidly, are opposed by a majority. Congress now, | 
as to all practical effects, possesses the power to ap] ro-| 
priate the money of the public treasury to objects of in-| 
ternal improvement, as fully as if the constitution, in so 
many words, gave that power. Nor has this power been 
dormant. It has been exerted in a variety of ins 

The money collected into the public treasury from im- 
posts, &c. belongs to the people in the mass; and it be- 
comes our duty to return it to them by that mode that will 
most equally distribute it 





mane the 2 at the came 
iong them, and, at the same 











time, effect for them the greatest general good. Inno way, 
does it seem to me, can thi s end be more advantagy isly 
attained, than by expending it upon a work like that P ro- 
posed in the bill ynsideration. The road will ex- 
tend from the nort to tl uthern extremity of th 
Union, and, as aroad, will accommodate a vast proportion 
of its citizens; besides, the money expended in making it, 
will be as fen rally scattered amo1 th people as it could 





be by being appropriated to any object or improvement 


| dation, this great national road. 


| orin the public 


, expect to encounter’ 


influence of individual enterprise to control its particular 
destination. Itseems to me, then, that we cannot adopta 
beiter policy, at this time, than to put in.to general circula- 
tion a few hundred thousand dollars annually of the peo- 
ple’s money, by constructing with it, for their accommo- 
You will then have the 
pleasure of reflecting that you have returned to them 
not only their money, but, along g¢ with it,a great national 
eaprore ment. And here, sir, the question is not unwor- 
thy your most serious reflection, how far this capital, thus 
collected and thus expended, will have sufferer diminu- 
tion when it returns again to its legitimate channels of circu- 
| lation among the people. Will it have suffered any diminu 
ition? As 1 view the subject, it will not. Then, if it will 
not have suffered any diminution, is it not a fair deduction 
that the road will bea clear gain to the peop 
The policy of a nation, in regard to its pecuniary funds, 
very different, in some important particulars, from that 








| of an individual person. It. is the policy of a nation ta 


have on hand no greater capital than is sufficient for the 
emergencies of the time—it is the policy of individual per 

ons to augment their funds as much as possible. The 
wealth of an individual depends upon hi mself-—-the wealth 
of a nation depends upon the wealth of its citizens; and 
whether capital be in the P rivate pockets of the citizens, 
reasury, it is ali Ke the capital of the na- 
tion. Now, if, without occasioning any sensible inconve 
nience or distress to the people com posi gz the bo dy poli- 
tic, a sum of money can be drawn from them in the 
course of a few years, sufficient to produce a work of 
| great nati ional bene Wf a work of the advantages of which 
thousands of your citizens will be hi ighly sensible, what 
sound objection, apo yn the score ¢ of policy, can be urged 
against the execution of such a plan? 

There have been, for many years past, large ann 
balances in the treasury, which have been, to the i 
and the people, dead capital. On the first day of Jan 
ary, 1828, there was in the treasury an unexpended ba 
lance of six million six hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
| two hundre . and eighty-six dollars and ten cents; on the 
| first day of January, 1829, there was a 
million nine at and seventy-two thous 
dred and thirty-five dollars and ¢ oe cents; onthe first 
day of January, 1830, there was a balance of four million 
four hundred and ten thousan - dseventy-one dollars and 











| sixty-nine cents; and, on the first of January, 1831, accord. 


ing to the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


i there will be a balance of four million four hundred and 


ninety-four thousand five hundred and forty-five dollars 
and two cents. Now, sir, it strikes my mind, if Congress 
| had co mine nced this road four, five, or six years aj 
mi ight, before now, have been finished; and yet no portion 


it 





, 


of the people would have been sensible of the least pecu- 
| tha loss or pressure. 


And now, sir, if you procecd to 
its construction, what pecuniary embarrassments can you 
The whole 


road is considerably short of the 


sum estimated as nec 


sary to compl te 










1 ++ 


ieved, will be in the treasury on 


balance which, it i 
j — iat anttelae ] 
January NCAT, aha Wiic 


the first of h must be reg rd das 
lead capit il, if not « mploye 1. What mischief, la will 
youdo? Whatinjury to the people, or any portion « the 

! 


people, will you do, by appropria 


. } 
t or even tne 





whole, of this balance to the const "al pro 
ment so valuable as that proposed by bill will b 

But, sir, I have not yet present cti nost 
flattering point of view, in refer resours of 
the nation. It should not escape reflection, that in five o1 
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six vears from this time at most, the annual bathdas | in the 
reasury will rise from four, five, or six millions, to ten or 
twelvy , ifthe tariff of duties should be reduced tosucha 
standard as that no one could complain of itas oppressive, 
toasteady balance, asIb lie ve, of from five to eight millions. 
When our revenue shall thus overflow, which will certainly 
» after the extinguishment of the national debt, 
what course of p olic icy s} hall be pursue d? Will it be consti- 
tutional or expedient that a portion of the people should 
sit still and obstinately pr te to participate in the excess 


- 


be the cas 





of revenue, because it was collected in a manner they did 
not approve? 
But eentlemen say, let us 24 oh t this unnecessary ac- 
imulation of revenue, by a uction of the tariff of im- 
port duties, &e. Sir 
tariff is suspended upon ancther interest, the manuf rctur-| h ave no ide 


ing interest, which influences a majority ‘of the people of} bles 
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it she sh L be remembered that this} unc ontroll able state of things which I find around me. 


67 
of R. 


5 


ee ee ee 


(H. 


riati 


ing 


by ae thre e, four, or six millions of dollars to 
ot be denied, that, if the sur- 
plus money of ‘the tr easury be not appropriated to this 
object, it will be appropriated to some other, perhaps, 
of less nati ional value; so that, at lest, the whole effect of 
voting for this bill will but tend to decide the choice of 
Congress in favor of this over many objects, some of 
which are destined inevitably to absorb your surplus funds. 
if we, in the South, will not take your offered favor, 
others, less fastidious, in other sections, will. 

I am not disposed, because the world will not go on 
precisely as I could wish, to fall out with it, and turn cynic. 
On the contrary, I find it to be the easiest and the best 
to conform in some degree to that 


I 
a of denying myself a fair participation in the 
ngs of this Gove ram 


policy, generally, 


nt, 


because every thing is not 





the United States to continue it as a system of protection| done accordl ng to my notions of sound policy y and consti- 
tom alia ures; and, I confess, [do not see anysymptoms jtutionality. It would be too much to expect that my 
to justify opinion that it will be abandoned. This p st eghdena Sicilia rule in all things. I can estimate the re- 
Kecting em may, from its over-tension and consequent} spect which | owe to the opinions of other gentlemen, by 
inaptitude to an infant and sultural community, break} the respect which I would claim for my own. 
low but Iam persuaded, from what I have seen here} Whenever a people become so dissatished with their 
t , f etermination of a large majority} Government as to refuse to accept its benefits when ten- 
of the peopk d Stat adhere toit. | dered to them, they or their Government must be in gross 

Th 1S al n which intrudes itsé if he res rror. If the Government be in such error, (a condition 

id is not to | 1. itis this: Hewever justly} which cannot be induced without corruption,) it should 
the people of 1 hope for an ameliorat on of| be reformed at all hazards. If the people, or a part of 
the present t too much to expecta total aban-| them, be thus in error, the cure is to be expected from 
clonment by th ent of those interests which were] their own sobered reflections. 

rought inte existence and nurtured by its own patronage.| It has been intimated here, and elsewhere, that the 
ro abanden them suddenly te the sto rm of foreign compe -| people are, in some secti tons of the — y, in such a state 
tition, would be an act alike marked with cruelty and injus-! of inqu ietude as to endanger th« Inion. Jn relation to 
tice, and might be justly reprobated as an act of bad faith | this intimation, [ can only speak for those whom I know, 


mn the part ef the Government. Jo not understand me 


























or think I know. I cannot believe that 
portion of the Virginians, much as I have 


there is any 


heard since I 


came here of the nullifying doctrine, who meditate a dis- 
solution o f the Union, or whe would net deprecate it as 
the severest calamity. Sir, 1 think I know the temper of 
Virginia upon this subject. 1 have had m: ny opportu- 





nities to kn¢ ow it; an I may say, that, so far from harbor- 














ing any wish adverse to the Union, her sons would be 
among the first, if v threatened, to rally round its 

d ato | Nor can I do my fellow-citiz ‘ns of South 
Carolina, to whom allusion has bes e in this debate, 
the injustice to bi eve that her sons cherish any such de- 
‘sign. It may be thought extravagant, after what we have 
witnessed in the other branch of Congress during the pre- 
| sent session, but I do not hesitate to say it, as my opimon, 


) sadly ting the tariff system to the extent to which 
; 
thas been carried. means; I mean only to say |< 
that the G mer induced th citizen, by hold- 
) ] ci stment, to ir vest his c: apital 
nufacturing oper s, is bound, in good faith, if it 
shall find xpedient to aband licy, to recede 
i n radually, at least so gr to g ve the capi- 
althus emplo. ime toseek: re advantageous 
Fi part, Ihave always th 
tritic s never intended to c fer 
i | res | i 
fu | tion m it Db 
t ati if t rf f } 1 
A rev the | S fied in the constitution 
Bat | 1 myself, in relation to the tariff 
. . j 
Dp { sit t 1 of a marine? | 
; a 
i { W un he can t S:si 
+1 ‘ + ¢ . 7 . 
may iving with the speed « he wind in a direction! 
exactly opposite t » that to which he Pate ee ean oe 
} lnm iD a af |, . } . oy _ 
Lport; yet, if he be : skilful, he will not be found 
dl hting against the w edi nd ti , but he will vield 
I i thu acqinre a vel rreater t} in the 
1 t: byw meat bark j sade ohedi ¢ } 
1 ’ i Means Ws bark is wle obedient to her 
} . vi A d, 1 some i asure, to direct he 
: ool 
Here, sir, although I cannot control the circum- 
‘ ! si saiatcd ‘ ] 
s l which su and pass me, yet, | 
falling into th irrent with them, and vielding myself 
$O ‘ to their control, I may, possibly, aided 
ot! ts ew ve tl :another and better i". 
! ny l ( they woul therwise have 
tak 
By vy @ for nem il, at may happen that an expendi- 
tu f ‘ will be made, advantageous to the coun- 
- | af } . ° 
try, | of which L am more directly interested, 
and tl Lim] ement will be effected, which will di- 
rectly diffi its benefits through it. And I know that, 
0 the nation, nothing in the form of monev will be lost, 





| that the 


approa h of danger to the Union—the common 
palladium of their liberties--would again unite even old 
Massac husetts an d South Carolina in those strong bonds 


stion which held them t 


ndence 


rether in the struggle for 








Go ¢ g th e common people, who form the body and 
rength of your community, and 1 shall be much deceived 
if you do not hear ye ee than the language of disunion, 


sti 











even in the South. The hotheated politician is not at all 
times to be regarded as affording fair indications of the 
nper of eve n the px op le among whom he resides. His 
lammation is very often personal, and therefore does 
not threaten imminent danger to the Union. Indeed, 1} 
much less is meant, generally, in relation to this 
t, than the language used would seem to im rt 
be, 1] I think sometimes is, it n vt 
det fi the prosecution ¢ F diss geree able measu 
> here to be speak your reflections upon é 
if the Gove nment, at any time, s} ll ] 
na system of measures which some of us may 
| perchance , think impolitic or unconstitutior l, will - 
who think thus of that system, be justified in thwaur tse 
lall its operations, and in rendering it, as much as poss le, 


of bad 


productive instead of good effects’ o1 
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come our duty, when we, being the minority, can no| upon ‘the policy of parr en to the Gener: ul Government 
longer, with any hope of success, resist the establishment! the power to construct works of national improvement. 

of that system, to give it such a direction and such an} Although I cannot, as i have already said, see in - 
operation, as to make it productive of the greatest public /| language of the constitution any satisfactory author ity for 
good? I do not, myself, hesitate about the answer which, | the exercise of this power, yet Iam unable to discover 
in my humble judgment, ought to be given to these ques-| any good reason why this power, under well defined limit- 
tions. Certainly, if, as I believe to be true upon our|ations, should not be confided to it. ‘The mere power to 
principles of government, the majority have the right to} make roads, canals, &c. has in it, as I conceive, no dan- 
rule, and, consequently, a right to settle the pe cy of the| gerous tendency whatever. The probability that such s 
Government, the minority are bound to lend their aid in| power would benefit the States is a thousand fold that of 
producing the best 7 sults from any system which the|the probability that it would injure them. The danger 
majority may adopt. Ido not mean to include extreme] consists in the retention of jurisdiction over these works 
cases—such as can only exist under the influence of|after they are made, not in making them. With this view 
corruption. It is, I [ admit, right enough that the o] pponent of the subject t, it is my present impression, that, if I were 
of any system should, upon every occasion involvi ng its | now sitting in convention, for the purpose of amending 
propriety, directly vote to al bandon it. But this, it seems] the constitution, I would vote to confer this power, limit- 
to me, does not imply that it is prude nt or proper to op-|ing it to the making of the work. I would do so, as at 
pose every incidental measure which may grow out of it. | present persuaded, for another, and perhaps more pow- 
To illustrate my idea by the very case “unde sr discus-jerful reason. It consists in this: the States have, for ob- 
sion: if the internal improvement system is to be main-| vious and imperious reasons, surrendered the entire regu- 
tained, it is proper that those who oppose it should aid in} lation of their commerce to this Severemeants and thus 
selecting the most advi untageous objects of its action, and, have surrendered the richest and by far the most conve- 
of course, keep | back ‘hoae less advantageous. nient and least oppressive sources of revenue. I should 

I hold, sir, that the adoption of an error may make that} not, therefore, think it at all unwise to r quire of the 
right, which would otherwise have been wrong; or, to! General Government, in times, like the present, of extraor- 

speak perhaps with more precision, that may be right-|dinary prosperity, that a fair proportion of the means de- 
fully done, as resulting out of a previous error, which, if|rived from these sources should be made available to the 
that error had not been committed, would never have | States in internal improvements, or in education, where 
arisen to be done. jthe preference might be given to that object. 

I have nothing to do, in this argument, with the ulterior} The States, being dependant for their means upon d 
and unalienable right of any people to resist oppression, jrect taxation, can never effect great improveme nts but by 
when they may choose no longer toe ndure it. | producing uneasiness amongst their citizens. The United 

I haye said that I gave such a construction to the con-| States, through their custom-houses, can collect from the 
stitution, as denies to Congress the right to make internal people millions, by a process so magical, that the people 
improvements; and haye e endeavored to justify myself for} will be wholly insensible of having paid them. And thus 
voting for this bill, upon the ground that that power exists] it would seem that, as the means of the United States are 
in fact, (a large majority of this House, and, by inference, | much more ample than those of the individual States, the 
of the ‘people, | being for it,) and, as to all a tical effec ts, | United States ought to have the power of emplo; inet em 
as fully as if the constitution was without the shadow of al for the good of the States. 
doubt upon the subject; and because, by so voting, I do} Indirect taxation, as a mode of raising revenue , is pre 
nothing more, and intend to do nothing more, than to give! ferable to direct taxation, not « ily because all classes of 
a preference to this object over the many that are pro-| ci itizens feel the operation of the former less than the lat- 
posed; not doubting, as there is no room to doubt, that ter, but because, under the former mode, the rich citizens 
whether this bill poms: or not, infernal improvements will/ are sure to pay their just proportion of the revenue. They, 
be carried on under this Government commensurate with! having the ability to do so, will consume vastly more of 
its means. In this operation of my judgment, I assume to! those articles which bear heavy duties than the poorer 











be my own casuist. My conscience is quict. | citizens. 
The policy of protecting manu factures DY high duties | Under a system of indirect taxation, a person may resort 
on imports, be gets the necess ty o if cre: ing some system to his prude nce——to abstinence—for an amelioration of its 








of policy for the consumption of the money arising ie Ile may, if he choose, abstain wholly from the 
that source. Iam not charge able with the tariff system. | use “ wine, cogniac, tea, and various other articles in 
1 found it fully established when I came here; and have 
since lent the aid of my vote, at three different times, for 
a modification of its provisions. We all know the result 

I, and those who voted with me, found ourselves in a fi 

nority. What, under such circumstances, ot ght we todo?ition is measured by the abilit y to consume; and as the 
We cannot, reasonably, expect the enagonity to sacrifice ability is enlarge -d or diminished, actual consumption is 


I; which the ri ch may choose to indulge, without materially 

| £ . 

4 

_| 

| 

; | 

their opinions to ours. It would be the merest arroganc “| increased or diminished. 


impairing his comfi rts, and thus avoid subjection to a 
large proportion of indirect tax. 
‘The proposition is generally true, that actual consump- 


in me to assume infallibility for my oo nions. I can see Having made these remarks, I will now cnc leavor to 
no just line of conduct but to ac Sos esce. lam, as [ have nt some of the arguments use dd by my coll ague (Mr. 
said, opposed to the tari chin 1828; but I cane See, in|} P. P. Barnovr]} for the purpose of showing that it is in- 
justice, in reason, in conscience, why the people whom tle ‘Xpe dient to m: ake the propos« - road. I am sorry that 
represent, as they bear thei ' 
not have their share of I do not see the line} count of their Oop] osition to it, net thoug! it it nex ‘essary 
between submission to the jority, and W hat tends to | to undervalue this road. Sir, if we are to give full credit 
dissolution of the Government. |to their arguments, we could not resist the conclusion, 
A disposition has been manifested, in this discussion, |that, if this road would not be indeed a national ¢ vil, it 
to waive the question of constitut ion: = y, and to rest the} would be, at least, useless. he warmth of opposit ion, L 
claims of this bill upon the grounds of expediency. Such must Ets has carried gentl men too far. i he utility of 
has been the course pursued by my mntell gent and eloquent | this read is not to be seriously denied by any whose situation 
colleague, [Mr. P. P. Barsour. | | enables them properly to estimate it. A 
And here, sir, aoe I meet my colleague upon this)! The honorable genth man from North \ arolina [Mr 
ground, I request to be indulged in a few briet reflections |Carsox]} has advanced the opinion that it will not be 


of its burdens, should|this gentleman, and that other gentlemen should, on ac- 
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even an indi rect accom: ilaiien to the people of Ken-|you 1 plea vase, rather us many roads all united, than as one 
tucky. My situation enables me to correct this misappre- lroad: for, whilst the various sections of it will be crowded 
hension. I live directly upon the track along which it is| wi ith travellers, you will rare ly find one destined to pass 
proposed to construct this road; and I do know that many |along the whole line. This view of the subject will obvi- 
Kentuckians do, yearly, use this track, and that greatjate, T think, many objections which are made to the bill. 
quantities of stock are taken along it from that State to Who would think, says the gentleman, s transporting 
the interior of Vi irginia, and sometimes to Pennsylvania. | ordnance from here to Buffalo by land, when it might be 

My colleague [Mr. Bansoun] asked, will this road be | carried by water’ Where is the grand canal of New York? 
of any commercial advantage? It will run, [said he] aj Sir, these questions produce no difficulty. No one would 








4 


great part of its way, between the waters which flow to} be so foolish, 1 suppose, as to think of conveying ordnance 
the East and the waters which flow to the W est, crossing | by land when he could convey it by water. But, supposing 
some of them near their head s springs, at right ans sles: }your waters to be block: aded by your enemy, would you 
and almost in the same breath said, that if the road ran|then deem it foolish to prefer a tr ansportation by land to 
parallel with any of these navigable waters, it would be|a transportation by water’ I should think not. 
still of 8 commercial importance. ‘To what does this The honorable chairman of the committee which re- 
argument amount, except to this: that although the road | ported this bill, having, in the course of the very interest- 
is most judiciously located, in reference to the interior] ing views which he presented to this committee, alluded 
navigation of the country, yet it is wholly useless. Who} to the state of internal improvements in England and 
»elieve this? What country was ever so situated as not} France, my colleague, (Mr. P. P. Bansovurj as if deter- 
el the advantage of good roads. The gentleman here, | mined to strip improve ments eve ry where of all claim to 











as ing aes 1 throughout, seems to have been ‘under the influ-} publi c favor, asked, i in what ge s do you find a poorer 
ence of feelings excited by the warmth of his oppositi on.|and more oppressed px oP dle, in in these? Surely, the 


t the 





The gentleman next intimat d that the estimate of ex-| gentleman will not s ade. contend th: internal 





pense in the b ll was far too low; that the road would, | improveme oka alt Lacie are d sadyantage ous to it. And 
1 


more probably, cost ten or twe 
two and a quarter millions. N 


e 






- millions of dollars, thanjyet, sir, what other inference can you deduce from this 
yw, in answer to this remaz k, | que stion? Immediately after putting this question, in the 
I have only to say, that, whilst it is undeniably true that} manner I have represented, the gentleman « xpressed his 
ten or twelve millions will make a better road than two] willingness, nay, anxiety, that the improvement of the 
and a quarter millions, it is equally true that two and ajcountry should go on. He was wi lling to bring roads and 
quarter millions will make a very good road. Again, the} canals to every hamlet--to eve ry door; but by the States 
expenditure of two and a quarter mi llions upon this road | themselves, and not by this Government. Now, how does 
will not, as insinuated, lay C ongress under any obligation | this declaration rene with the question which the gen- 
to expend a further sum upon it. But if the prospe rous|tleman put to the committee relative to the pauperism of 
state of the " asury hereafter, combining with other cir-| England and attra > How much less, I will ask the 


cumstances, should make it e xpedient, Congre ss May, inj &* nth man, will this road, or any other piece of impr 








1V¥Ce 





















its discretion, appropriate additional funds to that object. | ment, “eg worth, having been made by the General Govern- 
I cannot see that Congress may not, as I cannot foresee | ment, oe if it had been made by the State Governments? 
that it will be wrong to do so, at some future time, say|1 neve efore heard it insinuated that improvements pro- 
fifty years hence, if you choose, cause the whole line of | sneha pa iperism. I cannot avoid thi: king that the vio- 
this road to be Macadamized lence of the opposition which the gentlen to the 
rhe gentleman further said, that the interest upon the] assertion of jurisdiction over th States, by the 
sum proposed to be expended upon this road is more than] General Government, sharper h degree the « p- 
the whole cost of transporting the mail throughout the whole | position which he feels to this mea on the ground of 
of its distance, and then drew the conclusion, that it was|expediency; else, why such strong effi to undervalue, 
inexpedient to make it for the accommodation of the mail | to disparage, the proposed ri 
This argument, though the conclusion may be ju t, is, | The gentleman has said, that, in proporti you 
certainly, not quite fair. If the accommodation of the|remove the expenditure of money from the influence and 
mail were the sole object of its construction, then the ar-jcontrol of self-interest, you increase extravagance I 
gument wo ild be fair. But it should not be forgotten that | subscribe most heartily to this proposition. Self-interest, 
this is but one of three objects to be effected by making| when it can be brought to bear upon the subject, is the 
the road. In addition to the advar es which are to be | surest guaranty of economy in the expenditure of money 
derived from the superior facilities a -~ transportation of| But how will the gentleman apply the principle, with any 
the mail which this road will afford, are to be considered | advantage, to the case under discussion? Can a State, 


d 
the advantages which it will afford to internal commerce, |any better than the United States, dispense with ag 


gents In 
and the advantages it will aff rd, as a military road, in time | ex ee enone al improvement? If it can- 
of war. The aggregate of advantages, resi ilting from these | not, I should think the argument was without force. There 


three sources, constitutes the reason of the committ ae are no means, in reference to this su 





it seems tome, 










reporting this bill. We all know of how much Mapertan e | which can be employed by a State, that cannot, with ec ual 
the de spatch h of the mi ail is, at any time, but pz eda in| facility and advantage, be employed States 
time of war. The delay of a day may cost a city and many | The plan adopted in Virgini | ger 
lives. Phe battle of the 8th of Janu: ry, 1815, at New| tleman, of requiring the of t 
Orleans, was fought because despatches, which were on|stock necessary to complete by 
their way, had not reached their destination. The value| private individuals, as a condition Stat 
of this road, in a military point of view, I admit to be, | willsubscribe the remaining two-fifth mo- 
chiefly, contingent. It may, in this relation, be incalcu-| dated to the limited means of the Stat 1 
lably valuable, or not, according to circumstances. the adoption of a similar principle here would 

Again: The gentleman asks, will troops ever pass from \an abandonment of some of the most important 
the Northern frontier to the Southern, or from the South-|a national point of view. I have already intima 
ern to the Northern? I answer, I have no expectation | the wealth and prosperity of a nation dos SI ly ( 
that they ever will. Nor have Lany expectation that many |s‘st in the amount of money which it may hav in its cof 
persons will, either in times of peace or war, travel throu; gh fers; and that the wealth of its « ns was th 
the entire line of this road. But this, I conceive, is no/of the nation. Every convenience, every con f 
drawback from its value. This road is to be regarded, if|lity enjoyed by the citizen, adds to the gene k of 
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national wealth. W hy, then, I would ask, ect conve- .| There is, I confess, a good deal of ludicrousness in the 
niences, commercial or personal, be with! held, when they | idea of C ungress roaming over the country in search of 
can be so easily supplied by the Government? The ger | ob jects of this kind; but “that they should be brought to 
tleman himself admitted, if I rightly understood him, that] its view by applicants or petitione rs, is a mode of proceed 

the money of the treasu ry was collected impere eptibly | ing quite too common to excite risibility. 

from the people: if so, the complaint upon this score is| The ge ntleman thinks that, upon a ‘fair division of ten 
rather imaginary than real. 1 will venture to i affirm that} millions of dollars among the States, the share of Virginia 

the advantages of this road, should it be constructed, will| would be one million; yet, he says some portion of its in- 

be something more than a phantom of the imagination. | hs rbitants — people of Norfo Ik) felt great joy when the 

Besides this view of the subject, I repeat, that funds far lu nited States subscribed one hundred and fifty thousand 


more than necessary for the aril lary purposes of the Go-| dollars to the Dismal Swamp canal stock, as if they had, 
vernment will flow in upon us, and that we must make} | tha rough the mere bounty of Congress, got something that 
some disposition of them. la lid not belong to them. - 

The gentleman again said, that this system of distribut- Now, upon looking over the ideas here conveyed by my 


ing the public money was une qual in its operation, and}colleague, the inference is to be drawn, that, instead of 
therefore unjust. Now, it would appear to me that if this ob-] one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, one million ought 
jection be sound, a system of internal improvements could|to have gone to V i ginia. The idea seems not to have 
not be sustained, « ith r by the State, this, or any other Go-| been present in his mind when this train of reflection en- 
vernment, for the ol »jection certai nly lies as strongly against] tered, that from ten to twelve millions, oan lupwards, have 
it in one place ag another. Sir i j} been annually consumed by the national d lebt. He seems 
All have prac a have proce eded upon the idea that there had been an 
| 








Ci il Z dn: 





ns adn nit 
the importance of internal improvement 





tised, to some extent, under the principle of their i sales rt-| annu: : fund of ten millions to be distributed among the 
ance; and shall we now be told, that, because in construct-| people. If this had been the ca e, the people of Norfolk 
Peco} 


» 
ing them we cannot distribute the money employed upon} would have been miserable dupes indeed, to have exulted 




















5 
a 


them with perfect equality among the | cop! , we must} because their State had got one hun iad 4 id fifty thou- 
abandon them altogether? I sa id dollars, when it w as in fact entitled to one million 
Sound policy requires that Ip | Such, 1owever, was not the fact. The people got a hun- 
ments should be selected, w itor | dred and fifty thousand dollars through the favor of Con- 
vantage, including « quality ion of lrress, rather than be cause, at that time, Virginia had any 
far as practicable, as well as every other fair cons | particular claim to a dividend from the ant 
and nothing more, My honorable colleague was pleased, in the course of 
_ Perfect Squats Fi public money | his eloquent speech, amongst other things to direct our 
is not expected-—is not possible. attention to old Rome, once the proudest city of the world. 
I do not feel the force of this remark of my colleague, | He asked, where is Rome, with all its spler idid aqueducts, 
that exactions and contributions should be « qual. | towe rs, and temples--Rome, that once urge d its conquests 


How equal? Literally and arithmetic 
that they shal 
take issue wit 





ilmost to the Ganges? Aye, and where are the Romans 
| themselves, who built these splendid works’ They, too, 
, ‘They were the workmanship of the Deity, _ 





nd arithmetic ally eC 


l be literally a 
h him, and without an argument 














nion here. I will 


wa. 


s 

the question to the decision of this Hou e. If he me an, | 1 pel | Could mortality impart immort: uit 
as | presume he does, that the constitution re¢ quire 3 only No. Atheus me, and Carthage once were, but now 
practicable equality in public exactions and contributions, | ti y are not 1e reflection is melancholy, but it is irre- 
then I will contend that in the construction of no work|sistible. The time will come when our beloved republic 
which can be selected, would a more « jual disti ibution of | will live only in history. It is the common fate of all things 
the people’s money be made among them, than in th eon-| beneath the sun. But I do trust, that, under the blessi 5° 
struction of the proposed 1 E.xactio s that: a. em kind Providence, ages upon ages will run their ample 
term which belongs to the tariff} a matter which the gen-| ro id ere it will be asked, where, now, is the once sj 
tleman declined to discuss——I shall permit it to sleep un-|d q republic of North America 
disturbed. | As the downfall of no Government, heretofore, is to be 

The gentleman said it would 1 unjust, after | nd an -d to its improvements, there can be no just cause 
other had, with great nice ty, weighed out ea *-h one hun-|to appre hend such a cons sequence from such a cause in fu 
dred pounds, in gold scales, as contributions to the Go-|ture. Sir, let gentlemen s: Ly what they may, it will, never- 
vernment, that that other person should take the whole| theless, remain an unshaken truth, that internal improve 
sum, and appropriate it to his exclusive use. ments are a source of wealth and prosperity to a nation. 

I should certainly not differ with my colleague in opi- A well regulated system of internal im provements vill, 

Ih hh | 


V 
[ doubt not, be found to be one of the most efficient | 

1? It may mean something, if| ments of our Union, whilst it will give no just ground for 
o the tariff; but I do not under-| the apprehension of consolidation, and a destruction of th 
droad. The two] State sovere'gnties. 


the gent leman ga 


it be taken as referri 
stand it in its beari 




















> 

or three millions which will be expended upon this road,| If destruction shall come upon our Union, (which God 
should it be made, will, instead of goi into the hands of| forbid!) it will be alike to me whether the fault shall have 
on ( scattered amongst thousand |been with the Federal Government, or the State Govern- 

The gentleman, as if willing to defeat this bill by any | m ents. Disunion is the dreaded result. It may as readi- 
honorable means, here ridiculed the idea of applicants]; happen from the ill-devis« d me asures and ill-timed oppo- 
coming before Congress from all quarters of the Union, | sition of the State Governments, as from similar causes 
for internal improvement me with propositions f ran: |eprt nging out of the action of the General Government. 
tional improvements—some with propositions more} Both sides should be alike careful to avoid this result—- 
national improvements, and—-some with propositions for|both animated with —— of conciliation and forbearance 
most national improvements. Sir, there is nothing in} Mr. RAMSEY sai d, he did not mean to detain the com- 
this conceit at all ludic ; or ridiculous in my mind. Im-| mittee long, nor did he intend to enter upon the constitu- 

1 } 





provements of all these several deg tionality be-| tionality of the power of Congress make the road con- 
ing submitted to Congress, from which to make selections, | templated by the bill. I (said Mr. R.] consider that ques- 
it is to be inferred that the selections will be made from|tion settled long since. 1 go upon the expediency of the 


that class denominated most national measure rhe road proposed by the bill runs about mid 
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way between the North and Western frontier and the sea- I ask, where is the difference between granting a sum of 
board. It is a road that will be of immense importance | money to be expended under the direction of this Govern- 
to this place and to the Government. It will be a welding} ment to clear out the mouth of a river or creck, or the 
link to solder together this Union. There is not a mem-| granting a sum of money to make a road’ The one is to 
ber in my hearing, that does not know that each State in | let the boat pass, and the other to let the wagon pas 

the Union has a seat of Government within the central] And, further, where the difference between the United 
limits of the State, and has erected public buildings for| States makin; amboat channel to carry the United 
the convenience of the legislative bodies and public offi-| States’ mail through, or the United States making a road 
cers. I take it for granted that other States have done as|tocarry the mailover? I, for the soul ofme, cansee none. 
Pennsylvania has. Harrisburg is the capital, or seat of Go-| It is four hundred miles from this to Albany; we are as 
yernment, and that State has, out of the State funds, ex-|near Buffalo at this 











ngton city, ) as when we 








| . 
pended very large sums to make roads and avenues to and arrive at Albany. iy gentleman tell me that 
from that place—a turnpike roid by the southern routes|}it is of no importance to sav 1 miles in tl 


lace to Buffalo? 
My people want this road; they want to come | 
erry. Not less than five |their produce; there is no direct road to this pl 
hundred thousand dollars of money has been expended|northern direction; all the roads in my State |] 


a Cac 
to make roads, brid 


as it is called, to Pittsburg; one by the north route to the | transportation of the mail from this ] 
same place ; one to Lanca 
Harrisburg, and one at ¢ 








ster, one to Reading, a bridge at 








i i 
. i ' oT et . ry? J _ . 
ridges, &c. to lead to and from the seat} seaboard. he influence of Philadelphia has caus« ll 
; 


of Government of my State, so that every individual who] our public roads to point that way. Last year the L 


had business to transact at the seat of Government might|lature of Pennsylvania nearly unanimously refused 































have a good, safe, and convenient way to travel over. |mit the patriotic Bal reans to make a railroad up into 
Now, are we not sent here to legislate for the whole com-/|that State. It is said thisisto be a direct road. Icantellt! 
mu ly for tl miles square, the Dis- | gre ntlemen from Virginia and North Carolina, that if 
ti l prosperous Union be|Government will give me the o1 thousand five hundred 
b i ment, with a treasu Vv lollar perm le that this bill oui I I] 1 ! 
o% ads and avenues to|for two | ired miles from this pl towards Buffalo fo 
lead not. Idonot know, |that sum, which they wouk | forty 1 s out of their 
' dollar expended by | way, we they gx x inthat dir to rct upon, if they 
this vernment ake a road fre m the ‘interi r told L not think t cienes to | fect | x 
reac i ’ this Union Chen, if the |travelling on nstitutior l. My constituents 
different States make goo l roadsand avenues to lead from is icy have al ght to ask for it 
different parts of the State to th capital, on the same make it. The | pl ng 
principle Ie mtend that we are called on to aid in making eV | Se sine ito ft { 
similar provision tu reach this capital, from the interior of} sury y have sent me here to speak 
this great and very rapidly growing nation. I hold it as|for them, and express th s and desires; I do it 
an impel itive d ity for us to do so. Make the road from} most willir gly, and hones ly bel ving Task nothin r but 
this to Buffalo, (that is, the part I will speak of,) it wil |what is just and right 
n through some of the most rich and fertile valleys in l expect a disinterested mag umity from maz { the 
» United States. You will see, j ‘fi vembers from New York. It is tr s road will run 
this t , from fifty to a |] hrough but a corner of that S t does not lead down 
months of N mber, De itl alto the city of New York; yet I hope to 1e 
5 s of this city, loaded w |}mem { } at State sav, much has n dune f e 
whiskey, and g t var eastern rf State, l] t now hhold fro 
that rnoa itage to t t \ s Lj ‘ 1 Lh 
navy ya d here, our marine b: iof my <« Z will lou ng against t ] 
of other public w rks And W part cannot, 1 any propriety, inn D 
W Id it not be of y mportance that every thin nion, vot t; the ny favors extended 
the interior h nuld be got Uy m the bes terms to to them « ol i publ V5 id tl y ex] ct \ 
th | ib] WOrKS And wh vill you get such s ip- re | is rn j Lk t, f i th Xan 
plics t from the interior Yes, make this road as con-|pl yv ( I ol Con t on Internal } 
templa the bill, and vou will se¢ vagons and teams | proven 3, V rep $ Hel Lalhughly 
from t district [ hav rin t to repi if, 1 ’ part im this p ject, and he merits th applause 
tine § ( 1S « » ON wh 1 would load up ar i i An il tio! 
haul off ten o yo Wag 4 ses, 1] les ha 2 | Lt vy app ilto ar sr classof men, and I! I to see 
now in the ts, at » load It is i we hav : t of honorable, liberal men--1 mean the 
right to legislate beyond this District on the subject of |commercial part; they bave had upwards of thirty millions 
roa Now, sup} Maryland and Vi L were jo! lars given for hght-i Ss i ls, harbors, piers, 
to pa la Ke a lat nd the Di ct, s it is ves, It ations, to protect nmere . the 
vontended we cannot go beyond it,) what would we then | Stat f North Carolina as gotupwards of two hu 
do Would th nine un argeum nts of t gentl men |dred and cig vt sand llars for light-houses, and I be- 
from North Carolina and Virginia keep us here, or not let jlieve one hundred and fiity thousand dollars to the Dismal 
us come to this capital to legislate for the whole United |Swamp al; yet gentleme S sgot nothing. Now 
5 Sf Of hat ild this H MiSe, and all the puoic Cah ¢ iemcna ki e, Or any 
works erected here, be to the United States, if we could not ‘ l, to vot vay mil liy for tl k 
get t 1° WI would be said of Congress, after s] A i _, tor ti ’ tral 
Ing ¥ to te ! Lions at this pl r } ting pt ] i anlage, a giv th 1 t 
v , iw wuld not get to then r want of a road t lave al » J t t y 
kav i doing cline ly that which it ts i i i I té CY i P i i 
t innot do directly. Co ppropriat pendit ‘ ( l t 
1 3 . , 
} ) i iS 1 to i vem s, ‘If ing 30 , 
f a il . , las m | lic land S, ha ) I ’ i 
nake fo millio fd ' for yacdls and ‘a { , ‘ . 
i t t of « n ‘ 
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tage to the neighborhood where the money is sitpenctod, 
letme 


Buffalo and New Orleans Road. 


ask those seaboard gentlemen, if we, who reside in| foreign commerce? 








1830. 


eee 25, 





tribes? 





Will he contend th: at to build a ship i is to regulate 
If not, how can he contend that to 


the interior, have not a right to ask their aid in the passage | make a road is to regulate commerce among the States’ 


of this bill? I think none will deny that we have that. 


Sir, when it shall be proved that canoes, ships, and roads 


Methinks I hear every gentleman recdrding his vote in|jare commercial regulations, otherwise commercial laws, 


favor of it. If they do not, they say to us, 
to the seat of Government by some of the old Indian paths, 


you may get} ithen I will give up this point. 


Sir, if there is any question re specting the power of 


or down some stream in a canal, or on the back of a pack- |c ongress, that has been decided against the claim of pow- 


horse or mule. No, no, 
such an opinion; 


I cannot for one moment rene 
but, as high-minded, honorable men, 


er, ina way that ought to be s 
»|clusive, it 1s this. We have 


satisfactory, final, and con- 
the authority of Jeffe rson, 


whom the interior has always granted every thing ane Madison, and Monroe, that Congress do not possess juris- 


have asked for, I hope to see one and all of you come out|diction to make roads. Mr. 


Madison and Mr. Monroe 


manfully and vote for the bill, ar = not shelter yourselves expressed their opinions in the most solemn manner, W hen 


behind the constitution; for ther 
for you, in my opinion. 

I am too feeble to say 
more capable * than [am = do justice to this subject. 

Mr. SMYTH said, I have had no conce 
forming the bill now before the committee. 1 
upen it; and T will do my duty to my « 
common and the constitution. 
discuss, first, the power 


'. } } ‘ 
make r« ads, and assume 


more; 


nstituents, 
vill very briefly 
claimed by this Government to 
jurisdiction over them; second, 


veaith, 


the power to appropriate money for the purpose of mak- 
ing roads, without assuming ‘site liction over them; third, 


the power to ak 

I : , : ; : 
the stock of companice m; fourth, 
the power to } filment t of a com- 
pact; fifth, the power conferred on the President by the 
bill; sixth, the general expediency of this ition; 

$ | 3 

seventh, the particular utility of the ed to be 
made. 

The & ntleman from Tennessee | Mr 
that the power to establish post 
gress by the 
contend that 
tution, signifies, to out les 
The people *S ordain an 


of their ¢ biects is — red 





.corporated to m ake t 
appropriate money in ful 


i 


appropri: 
roa j prop Ss 


contends 
ads, conferred on Con- 
a 9 wer to make them. 1 
wherever used in the 
ile = isten ice, or leg 
stablish the consti 


. Isacks} 


constitution, Js 


** establish, consti- 





tuti on;” one 
tablish just ice;”’ 
uniform rule 


convention of 


to be ‘* 


Oo Cs 
stablish a 


ion;” **the ratification of th 


Conger ss shall have power ‘to « 
s 7 
of naturalzat 


nine States shall be sufficient for the establishment of this 
constitution.” ‘*Congress shall make no law respecting 


n.”? In all these cases, it Is ob- 





to establish 








legal existence, to set up bylaw. Congress have power 
‘* to establish post offices and post roads.”? Whatever 
be the meaning of establish, as it relates to post offices, 
must be its meaning as relates to post roads. The same 


: ; 
word, used in different sentences 
: 

word 





ings; but the same 


» Only ised in the same 
sentence, cannot have different meanings. Does power 
to establish post offices signify power to build, to put uP 
brick and mortar’ No, it signifies power to give legal 
existence to offices. So, power to establish post re ads, | 
to designate, by law, the roads on which the mail | 
shall be carried; and this construction has been acted on 
by Congress during g fort y years. 
“The gentleman from Tennessee {Mr 


that Congress have power to regulat 


is powel 


contends | 
ommerce ** among | 





Isacks] 











the several States;” and, therefore, may make roads for 
carrying on that commerce. 

Sir, the pow ulate commerce, 2 
to pass laws contr | e. J 
Regulations are |: N ref shall § ” 
any regu on of commerce, or revi , to the ports of 
one $ over those of another.” The power given to 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States, is a 
power to control t, and to pre vent the State Legislatures 
tr mm burden o by di taxes, or licens nd soo 
by which one State might « ppress t] inhabitants of an- 
other. Will th gentleman from Tenness ontend that 
to make a canoe is to regulat mime vith the Indian 


| 


hope some gentleman | ministration was to return, 
| power. 
rn whatever in|names 


is no other excuse left|rejecting. bills passed by both Houses of Congress, as« 


last act of Mr. Madison’s ad- 
rejected, a bill assuming this 
But we have not only the authority of these great 
This House has repeatedly, on great debate, de 


suming this power. The 


am to yote|cided that Congress have not the power’ and there is not 
the jan act in the 


whole statute book that assumes it. In 


| March, 1818, after a protracted discussion, this House de- 


| roads 


| roads 
internal improvements, by subscribing for | ’ 
; estat blishing toll e 


cided that Congress had not power to construct post 
and military roads, by eighty-four votes against 
eighty-two; and that Con gress h od not power to construct 
between the States, by ni nety five votes against s 

And when Mr. Monroe had n« gatived the bill 


rates on the Cumberland road, and re- 


venty-one. 


fon it with his’ objections, on reconsideration, a majori- 


al effect. | 


lifferent mean-| 


| who have assumed it, 


| 


,ve necessary 


| 


idebt to pay, and that d 
jan operation should be 


of the House voted against it; a satisfactory proof that 
it had been passed w ithout due consideration. 

Sir, as this power is claimed by implic ation, and asin 
forty years not one act has been ps assed that asserts it, this 
long nonuser should be taken asevidence that itis not con- 
tained in the grant; and we should now consider it as set- 
tled, that Congress have not power to enter into a State, 
assume jurisdiction, and construct roads. 

I will now consider the claim of power to appropriate 
money to the making of roads, without assuming jurisdic- 
tion. I have not found it in the constitution. But more 
than fifty acts of Congress, passed during the - t twenty- 
¢ igh t years, make such appropriations. ‘The ground on 
which we, who opposed the construction which auth rizes 
such ap ee ons, stood, is nearly beaten from under us 
rhe State s and the people may construe their constitu- 
tion; and the construction thereof, by them, must be con- 
clusive. The long use of a power by Congress, by the ap- 
probati ion of the State Legislatures and the people, may sanc- 
tion the construction of the constitution by which it is assum- 
ed. I would like to see the opinion of ‘the State Legisla- 
tures taken, toascertain if threefourths of them admit that 
this power isinCongress. The people, by re-clecting those 
seem to have given it their sanction. 

I will next consider the power of Congress to aid 
internal improvements, by subs Sa for the stock of 
companies incorporated to make the 1 have always 
ibeen of opinion since I had a seat hare, that Congress 
‘possessed this power asa fiscal operation, which might 
if the treasury was full. Itis well known 
to my colleague, the late chairman of the Committee 
lon Internal Improvements, (Mr. Mercer] that such has 
been my opinion. If we have a surplus revenue, it 
| would be inexpedient to have it lying in the treasury, or 


in bonds, unproductive. It must bea question ¢ f expe- 
diency, whether money should be thus invested; and I 
lhold that it will be always in expedient, whe have a 


lebt is payable 


a profitable » investment of our 
The promotion of internal j improvements wou Id 
be an incident. ‘This power, duly exercised, w ould give 
to the Government command of the accumulated surplus 
of its revenue, on any emergency; and would be very 
- fifty millions of productive’stock to dis 


me > of at the commencement of a wal This power 


The object of such 


money. 


convenient to have 
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has been exercised, and we do possess stock to a considera- ithe y are the only duties which are not imposed for thei ir 

ble amount Ibe nefit. Repeal those duties, and you exe mpt the manu- 
3 am next to consider the power of Congress to appro- | facturers from all burdens. Let me caution Southern 

priate money in fulfilment of a compact. In 1802, the | gentlemen against repealing these seven anda half millions 

U aite d States entered into a compact with the State of|of duties. Sucha measure would render the reduction of 


Ohio, on admitting that State into the Union, that five ~ ithe imposts which oppress their people hopeless. Let the 
cent. of the nett a eeds of land in that State, sold by | whole of the imposts be gradually reduced, so as not sud- 
Congress, should be app lie d to the making of roads from denly to affect any interest. The manufactories being 
the navigable waters of the Atlantic to and through the | brought into existence by protection, it ought not to be 
said State, under the authority of Congress, with the con-|suddenly withdrawn. 

sent of the States through which the road should pass: | My colleague would not follow the example of France 
and, in consideration thereof, the State engaged to exempt|and England, in making internal improvements. The 
from taxes, for the term of five years from the sale there-| people of those countries are depressed, and many of them 
of, the land to be sold by Congress. In pursuance of this|paupers. Sir, it was not the canal of Languedoc that de- 
compact, the Cumberland road was made. And here again | pressed the people of France in the reign of Louis XIV. 
we have the authority of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and | That great work cost five hundred and forty thousand 
Mr. Monroe, who severally approved the appropriations | pounds, and was finished in fifteen years. It was the per- 


for this purpose | petual wars of Louis XIV, which, in his latter days, were 

Now, sir, you have the like compact wi ith the States of di sastrous. It was that despicable bigotry which drove 

Alabama and Missinsiged. . That with the State of Alaba-| five hundred thousand protestants from their country, and 
} 


ma provides that five per cent. of the nett proceeds of|scattered their wealth and arts over all christendom. It 
lands within the territory, ‘shall be reserved for making | was not the expense of making canals and roads that de- 
public roads, canals, and improving the navigation of| pressed the people of England. Canals in England are 





























rivers hich three-fifths shall be applied to those ob-|but of recent date; they are made by companies; occasion- 
] , within the said State, under the direction of the le-|ally the Government gives a small grant. It is the public 
gislature thereof; and two-fifths to the making ofa road | debt of or gla id the st depresee sthe people. Atthe end of 
ads leading to the said State, under the direction of|the year 1701 it was six millions; in 1714 it was fifty 
Congress.’’ And, in consideration thereof, the State of} millions; * 1775 it was one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
Alabama h: raged not to tax the lands sold by Congress! lions; in 1784 it was two hundred and sixty-six millions; it 
for five years; that the lands of non-residents shall be tax-|is now perhaps a thousand millions. Thus, we see that it 
ed no higher than that of residents; wk that no tax shal] | was the wars of the American and French revolutions that 
.¢ imposed on the lands of the Unit ~d§ es. Here, then, | have involved England in a debt which can never be paid; 
have a valuable consideration for th money which we |and this depresses her people. Her hierarchy adds griev- 
shall appropriate to make this road, leading to Alabama |ously to the burden. The revenues of the Episcopal 
and Mississippi. We owea debt; we have an unquestic na-}Church in England amount to about forty millions of dol- 
ble rght to appropriate money to pay it. This appropria- |lars, paid to enghteen the yusand priests; while eight thou- 
tion, in pursuance of our compact, is as fully authorized | sand other priests receive about two million two hundred 
g ppropriation of fiftee lions for the purchase of and twenty thousand dollars. It is not the expense of in- 
Lou na, made in fulf reaty.* |ternal improvement that has reduced seven thousand of 
will next consider t ; l he President |the ps aple of Dublin to live on three half-pence each day. 
by the bill Hk Lu ymmissioners, |In Ireland, seventeen hundred episcopal priests receive 
lo to lay on ie road; h the necessa-| five million seven hundred and seventy-two thousand dol- 
ry measures for the construction of the road; contracts are | lars, extorted from agriculture, while two thousand seven 
to be entered into, and releases obtained from the proprie- hundred and thirty-eight other priests receive one million 
ors of lands. No jurisdiction is assumed: no power is and sixty-one thousand dollars. There is ne danger that 
given to take and condemn the lands. In adopting mea-|intern val im provements will d&« -press the people. 
sures for th struction of this road, the President rust | I will say something of the general expediency of this 
rsue the authority given by this bill, or have recourse to | appropriation If there isa surplus of revenue to expend 
the existing laws. lina beneficent way, it should be distributed as generally 
i ll now notice some of the objections mad by my jand as equally as circumstances will admit. This appro- 
eloquent colleague, (Mr. P. P. Bannovurn] who opp ysed | priation will be extensively beneficial; seven great States 
the bil tie would dissuade Congress from making this} Will share in its benefits. This road will extend through 
ippropriation, because there are seven and a half millions the interior of the country, where nothing has been dis- 
f imposts which might be repealed without touchi ing the | ps nsed for internal improvements, and little for any other of 
duties which protect domestic manufactures. Sir, many | the expenses of the Government. Set one point of a pair of 





of those duties which he would thus repeal, protect agri- | compasses at my residence, describe a circle of the diame- 
culture; many of them are paid by manufacturers, and}! er of five hundred miles, within that extent, not a cent 
has been disbursed by this Government for any work or 





* Extiac! from a speech delivered by Mr, Smyth in the House /|improve ment; nota salary is paid within my knowledge, 
p esse 
y Febru l 3 land no COMpensntiqn, except to me mbers of Cc ongress, 
ly stif } mppr i i ] t str tio! r »| ; Y, =} 
ésiatia ay ae ! t , yPP priat ate ~ “Te ; cone : “> ’ coe contractors, postmasters, jurors, and for taking the 
mber d roac ongress are author a * to dispose of, and make s . £ 
all needful regulations respeet ng “teapots r property be- | CENSUS. Your ‘ xpe nditures for the army, navy, fortifica- 
ng to the United States.’ Now L appre hend no regulation can be | tions, and collection of revenue, are on the seaboard, in 
more * 5 dful’ than on ae ot serves to the United States a title |, » ine - . ‘on Thea } SPAT ‘er r¢ 
cheie property, le it cerealse that, adusitting a mew Gente nto che |’ he cities, or on the frontier Che _interior suffers by a 
Union on an equal footing, in all respeets, with the original States, | perpetual drain of its money, none of which is r¢ stored by 
cwrmatel 5 ves tate the d . ‘ j % } : 
ould not vest is th peaee, Ree Comms , Wouk pn ee like an |the Government. The prevailing policy is to have a re- 
icknowledgment of the independence of a ec uy se that as it may, 
Ohio, by this compact, surrendered her right to tax, during five years, | Venue above the amount of the necessary expenses 0 f the 
the land which the United States might sell, and thus gave an equiva- |Government. I did notsanction this policy; but, as itis adopt- 
lent f he t | ‘ t. Which the United States engaged to disburse } 
gray lisburs e 5 t - 
1 mab ing roa a yr tothat State, lo make needful regu ations ~~ as the a stem is fixed t ea let : - mall part of he = 





specting public linds, is a granted power Congress may pass | plus} € CX pe nded, accordi ng to our compact w! ith the South- 


eee aa — that poets one consequentiy may pacs | western States, in the distri ct of my collea gue, and of mine. 
ippropriaton iw rexecuting this * needful regulation,’ th yme | , 
aan r h Ohio. ‘Thus the appropriations for ena ava thie! Chas’ aetna Iam to say something of the particular utility of the road 
road appear to have been constitutiona | proposed to be made My coll ague [Mr. Bansour}] sup- 
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posed it of no commercial utility. Commerce, he says,| For the continuance of the road from Detroit to Chica- 
goes from West to East. He has never been in the south-| go, with eight thousand dollars. 
west quarter of Virginia, and knows nothing of the direc-| For the continuance of the road from Pensacola to St. 
tion of the commerce of that part of the country. The} Augustine, with five thousand dollars. 
commerce of East Tennessee and Southwest Virginia does} Mr. HEMPHILL moved to amend that clause of the 
not goto the East. The merchants obtain their merchan-| bill containing the appropriation of thirty thousand dollars 
dise from Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. The| for defraying the expenses of examinations and surveys, 
caravans of wagons which carry on merchandising between | and of arrearages for the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, by 
Knoxville and Baltimore, now pursue the proposed route} increasing the sum to thirty-five thousand dollars. 
three hundred and fifty miles; and, when the road is made,}_ Mr. WICKLIFFE desired that the arrearages should 
they may pass through this place, or continue through} be made the subject of a separate appropriation, and not 
Winchester, as at present. it is true, that, eastward of} blended with that for defraying the expenses of the sur- 
the Blue ridge, in Virginia, commerce goes to the East;|veys. He inquired of the chairman of the committee, 
therefore the middle route, on the east side of the Blue| who reported the bill, what was the amount of arrearages. 
ridge, would be useless for commercial purposes, except Mr. McDUFFIE replied, they amounted to five thou- 
that some hogsheads of tobacco, within thirty or forty | sand one hundred and forty dollars. 
miles of James river or Roanoke, might be carried along| At the suggestion of Mr. INGERSOLL, 
the proposed road, if made on that route, to those rivers. Mr. HEMPHILL withdrew his amendment; and then 
The commerce of the interior and western ports of North Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to amend that part of the bill 
Jarolina passes eastward to her own towns, or to Nor-| stating the objects of the appropriation, so that they would 
folk and Petersburg. The most esstern route through | be contined to surveys already commenced and not com- 
the capitals of the Southern States will only facilitate go-| pleted, and to works of a national character. He was 
vernmental and commercial correspondence. On the west-| opposed to instituting any new surveys. 
ern route, the cotton of Alabama and the south of Tennes-| Mr. CLAY and Mr. MERCER opposed the amendment 
see may be brought to, and manufactured in, the towns| Mr. M. urged the necessity of continuing the surveys, 
of the great valley as far as Winchester, and will pass! which {he said] were done at so trifling an expense, since 
four hundred miles along the proposed road. The engi-! the topographical engineers who made them must of 
neers have given this route a decided preference; they show | necessity be employed by Government, even if the sur- 
it to be the best and the cheapest; it will require less ex-|yeys were discontinued. 
pense in causeways and bridges: and the expense of making! Mr. LEA suggested to Mr. WICKLIFFE to enlarge 
the road from this place to New Orleans, should it be Mac- the object of his amendment, so as to embrace ‘such sur- 
adamized, would cost, according tostheir estimate, more | yeys as are recommended by either House of Congress.” 
than a million of dollars less than making it on the middle} Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he would prefer that the gen- 
route, advocated by the gentleman from North Carolina, |tleman should offer the subject of his suggestion as an 





{Mr. Canson. ] lamendment. He wished to test the sense of the comm.t- 
The engineers do not seem to have observed the fact, | tee on the proposition he offered. 
; : : peer a 
that James river is navigable where the western route Subsequently he accepted the amendment as a mod:tfi 
oar ° . « . . | . 4 . = "4° I 
passes that stream. There will terminate the trip of wa-|cation of his proposition. 
gons bringing from the Southwest produce for the Rich-| The amendment was negatived: yeas, 50-—-nays, 66. 
nae . } . ce . rar” . 
mond market. To the other recommendations of the} On motion of Mr. VERPLANCK, an appropriation was 


western route, I will add, that the accommodations for|inserted of five thousand four hundred and fifty dollars 
travellers, along the great valley, from Knoxville to Win-]} for office rent, Ke. 

chester, about four hundred and fifty miles, are, in my On motion of Mr. McDUFFIBE, this bill was then hai 
opinion, not equalled, in goodness and cheapness, on any | aside, and the bill ** making appropriations for improving 
road, of the same length, in the world. Sir, the road harbors,” &c. was taken up. 


through the southwest of Virginia is an exceeding import- The blanks containing appropriations for the improv: 
: : 5 5 & 4p} ; : siete 

ant highway. It was formerly the usual road to Kentucky; ment of certain harbors therein mentioned, being filled, 

but the making of the Cumberland road, and the Kenhawa| The committee then rose, and reported the two bills 


road, has lessened its importance. It is still necessary to 

agen oad south rena R pte a ae Frimar, Manca 26, 1830. 

»efore me [Mr. Lercuer] well knows. iey send along ig saat 5 oils ee sl i 

’ ry j SNSIONERS OF . UNITED STATES. 
it to market vast numbers of live stock, to the northern PE : ER PTH 
parts of Virginia, to Maryland, and evento Pennsylvania.| Mr. BATES, from the Committce on Pensions, report- 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. C.] asks if} ed the following joint resolution: 


this road can ever compete with tle Mississippi. Sir, the| Resolved hy the Senate, €?e. That the heads of the de- 
Mississippi does not run near us; and if our branches of} partments who may be severally charged with the admin 


that river were navigable, New Orleans never can co stration of the pension laws of the United States of Am« 
pete with Baltimore in supplying us with merchandis: _rica, be, and they are hereby, respectively directed and 
Qn motion of Mr. SHEPARD, the committee then rose, | re quired, as 200n as may be after the opening of each 
and reported progress. sion of Congress, to present to the Senate and House ot 
a — epresents ‘s a several list of sucl ‘sons, whethes 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. IR pl ntatives a several li f such persons, i 


revolutionary, invalid, or otherwise, as shall have mad« 

On motion of Mr. McDUFFIF, the House again resolv- application for 2 pension or an increase of pension, and as 
ed itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of|in their opinion respectively ought to be placed u 
the Union, Mr. Lercner in the chair, and took up the/pension roll, or otherwise provided for, and for doin; 
consideration of the bill ‘making appropriations for ex-|which they have no sufficient power or authority, with 
aminations and surveys; and, also, for certain works of|the names and residences of such persons, the capacity 
internal improvements.” ‘The blanks in that part of the jin which they served, the degree of relief proposed, and 
bill containing the appropriation for the continuance of|a bricf statement of the grounds thereof, to the end tha 
the road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, was filled with | Congress may consider the same. 
seven thousand dollars. rhe resolution was twice read; and 

For the continuance of the road from Detroit to Saga-} Mr. TUCKER moved to amend it, by adding to it the 
naw bay, with sey¢n thousand dollars |fullowing word 


pon tic 
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‘And also the names of the several pensioners, and| 
their residence, who continue to receive their pensions;| 
and likewise the whole amount of applicants for pen-| 
sions, under the law of 1818, giving pensions to revolu-| 
tionary soldiers.” } 

Mr. TUCKER’S amendment was agreed to: yeas, 77——| 
nays, 69. 

Mr. CHILTON was opposed both to the amendment 
and the resolution. He argued that the power and the 
patronage of the Executive Department of the Goverment} 
were sufficient already, without vesting in it what the re-| 
solution proposed: for, if it passed, not five or ten, but 
fifty additional officers would be necessary to examine the | 
cases, and prepare the information called for. Instead of | 
this general reference of all the cases of application for | 
pensions to the War Department, or a Board of Commis- | 
sioners, with discretionary power to dispose of them, he} 
preferred that every case should come at once before Con- 
gress to judge of its specific merits. The plan he thought 
wrong, because, after imposing this labor on the officer, 
he cases would still have to come to Congress; so that the 


” 





only effect would be to give useclessemploy ment to a large 
wimber of additional clerks. Mr. C. went on to remark 
on another subject. He was aware [he said] that the 


} 
A 


transaction of the 


tee 


legislative business required commit- 
but he thought it a dangerous practice to give to 
committees unlimited confidence, and making it an apolo- 
ey for members of this House to neglect investigation 
themselves. He meant no reflection on the motives of 
any one; but the practice was bad. The consequence 
was, that the House passed measures without knowing any 
thing of their merits, trusting entirely to the reports of 
committees. No chairman of a committee, he presumed, 
would venture to report a pension bill solely on the ab- 
stract which should be furnished by the Secretary of War, 
and therefore it would be as well for the subject to stand 

i and let the committee report the cases on their 
own exami 


S3 


ee 


as 11 cloes, 








tion, 
Mr. BATES was indifferent to the fate of the resolution 
since the amendment was added to it, because it would 
require the reporting of a large volume every year of use- 
less matter. The resolution had been offered to the House 
| by the committee, because a great deal of time was now 
lost in investigating individual cases, which have been pre- 

1 to the War Department, and, after examination 

ted, as not coming with the provisions of the 

; xisting laws. The committee thought that, as these cases 
v passed under the investigation of the head of 
partment, he could prepare with ease and accuracy 
1. summary view of the nature and merits of each case, 
for the information of the committee. 





cessarily 


} 
a 


| 
iii 
Nothing was to be 
ferred to his discretion; he was merely to report facts; it 
imposed on him no additional responsibility, and would 
give him but little additional trouble. Mr. B. therefore, 
thought it a wise provision, calculated to save time, and 
facilitate the business, so as to grant relief in cases which 
were entitled to it, and ascertain at once those which were 
al improper. 
The resolution 
us, 93. 





was then ordered to a third reading— 


Ot ye 


SaTuRvDAY, Marcu 27, 1830 


PAY OF MEMBERS. 


lhe House again resumed the consideration of the re- 
t{) olution offered by Mr. McDUFFIE on the 18th instant, 
ty reducing the compensation of members of Congress tu 

two dollars a day for every day the House may sit after 
the expiration of one hundred and twenty days of the long 


ession, and of ninety days of the short session. 
Mr. COULTER addressed the House in opposition to 
he he resolution, till the hour for considering resolutions 
lapsed 
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Monpay, Mancu 29, 1830. 


The House again resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. McDUFFIE on the 18th instant, 
relative to a reduction of the compensation of members, 


in case they remain in session after a certain period in each 


isession, as specified therein. 


Mr. COULTER concluded his remarks commenced on 
Saturday, against the adoption of the resolution. 

[They were to the following effect:] 

Mr. C. said, I would not of my free choice say any thing 
concerning the proposition now before the House. Iam 
induced to do so solely by the accidental circumstance of 
my belonging to the Committee on Retrenchment, whose 
especial duty, it seems to be considered, is to aid and abet 
every gentleman in cutting down and breaking up every 
part of the machinery of this Government which does 
not meet with his approbation. As I cannot, in this in- 
stance, labor in the vocation which has been assigned to 
me, it is perhaps due to myself, and only respectful to the 
House, to state my reasons. If, however, this resolution 
had been offered, as some have been, and [ suppose will 
be again, by gentlerffen who love to amuse their constitu- 
ents, [ should not have touched it. It might have come 
upon the stage, made its bow, and exit, and went off, like 
its predecessors and associates, in a flourish. But it comes 
upon us urged and sustained by a gentleman of high po- 
litical consideration, who is likely to win for it much favor, 
here and in the nation. It is meet, therefore, that it should 
be considered with the gravity and respect due to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurriz.] I re- 
gret that those who now give this proposition their pa- 
tronage, had not brought it forward at an earlier period 
of the session, especially as a most appropriate occasion 
was then afforded them for presenting it to the House. 
It will be recollected that one bill, concerning the com- 
pensation of members of Congress, passed this House 
about the last of December. In that bill the proposition 
now under consideration was once contained. But a ma- 


jority of the Committee on Retrenchment of this year 


divested the bill of what they considered an unjust and 
odious feature. Yet, when it was undergoing the action 
of the House, it was competent for the gentleman from 
South Carolina, or the chairman of the Retrenchment 
Committee, [Mr. Wick irre] to have offered an amend- 
ment, embracing this their favorite proposition. Business 
had not then thickened upon the House, andtime, which, 
it is now said was then wasted, might have been employ- 
ed in considering what we are now discussing. If it had 
then been acted upon, it might, by operating on our ava- 
rice, have produced some of the good with which the 
gentleman from South Carolina feeds his fancy. Now it 
is too late for this Congress, at all events. But at that 
time we heard nothing of this proposition. No, not even 
from the Magnus Apollo of retrenchment. <A proposition 
in relation to the daily pay of members, which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Cuirron] did then offer as an 
amendment, received so little countenance or encourage- 
ment, that the House refused to order the yeas and nays 
upon its rejection. I think the House did wisely and 
well. It is certainly a delicate affair for this or any other 
legislative body to agitate the question of its own com- 
pensation. The necessity of the case constitutes it an ex- 
ception from the general rule, which forbids public func- 
tionaries to be the judges of their own salaries. It has 
been judged safer, in all free countries, to vest this power 
in the legislature, though interested, than in any other de- 
partment. But the delicacy of their position ought to 
make them cautious in their movements. If they attempt 
to increase their allowance, it will be ascribed to love of 
gain. Ifthey attempt to reduce it, ten to one if they either 
get or deserve credit for patriotism or sincerity. They 
will most probably be charged with the grovelling design 
of purchasing popularity, by relinquishing a modicum o% 
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their pay, without deserving it by merit. The best way, | 
therefore, seems to be, for a statesman to leave the matter 
as he finds it, until the people c one uin. They know how 
we stand; and if we are entitled by law to more than w 
deserve, they will demand that we shall set the matter 
right. I have heard of no voice of complaint among 
them. Their minds are tranquil, and have settled down 


for many years with contentment upon the pre sent rate of 


compensation. They know that we are the nearest power 
of the Government to themselves—the re presentatives of 
their wisdom, their virtue, their feelings, and their patri- 
otism—and they have not demanded of us to cut down our 
compensation below that of clerks in the public offices;| 
nay, even below that of the humblest messenger employ- 
ed about this hall. 


the session when it can produce no practical result, except 
that of displacing 
the action of the 
which the public 

fate of which the public feeling is now engaged. Sir, it ap- 
pears to me that an economist of tirtte cowed } hardly have 
been less fortunate in the selection of an occasio 
of doing public service. The question of comps nsation, 
as presented in the resolution, comes in a 
ious and offensive as could possibly have been given to it. 
So far as my recollection ranges over the history of re 


House upon measures, the progress of} 


1, Ora MOC le 


ther in free or monarchical countries, I can bring 
no example or precedent, no proceeding that bears any 
likeness or parallel to this. It has at least one merit, that 
of originality of invention. Of what character is it? 
object to produce deeds of patriotism, of honor—-to ad- 


vance the interestsand extend the renown of our « country, 


by appealing to our nobler feelings? 
ing itself to the base and sordid passions—to those feel 


ings which actuate the most de graded and worst of man- 


kind. Looking to the ancient republics, we find that th 
when they wished to elicit deeds worthy of a fre 
addressed themselves to the higher feeling 
otism, the love of country—the honor and 
their public functionaries _ That is the 

should like to see the lag Til g inte grity, 
tion, the wandering thou ights, 


the slow 


experienced a rapid and premature decay, 
of fifty years 
before the las 


i, at tl 


have so lost its spirit, become so degenerate 


as to be urged to duty and honor by no other ince 


Sir, we are required to perform an undefined and unde 
finable amount and extent of legislation, to 
the interests, wants, and € xige nc} 
people, and a vast extent of country, in a specified time 
or be fined for it. 


bed of Procrustes is the only thing I know, to which th 
resolution bears a resemblancs 

The er roach which the res soluti on 
signed, I am sure, by the gentleman who offered it 
be correct or not. I will not undertak 
majori ity of gen tlemen on this floor are 
the time, and lengthen out the session, 
receiving their per diem 
members, ¢ f whose 


unace 


allowance. ‘There are 


pti nied, 


) but there are many wit 


more expe rience than I have . 
whom I am acquainted; of the 


1} 


lence and candor, that thev are not influenced by mercena 


SEA'TON’S 


Pay of Members. 


Under these circumstances, I regret} 
that this measure has been brought forward at a period of 
) 


business well matured, and delaying| 


eye is W atching, and in relation to the 


form as nox- 


to mind 
Is its 


No—but by address-} 


peo oh, 
s, to the patri- 
ntegrity of 
mode me which I 
atten- 
of this asse mbly, oe such! done, and that we 
things be urged i into concentration and quick« ed j ac- 
tion. We have fallen on evil times indeed, f. our ouiieed a 
can respond to nen but such a call as this. We have 
ie end} we have h: rd three contest 
— the de claration of independence, and aay 

t, lingering, and almost hallowed footsteps the time entirely excluded ordinary legislative business. I 
of one of those who proc laimed it, have left the earth, we 
i purpose, 
ntive 
than a sm: al pecuniary penalty hanging over our heads! 


provide for sponsibility to their constituents, and are amenable 
es of twelve millions of 


Knowledge and wisdom are thus to be 
measured by hours, and patriotism by dollars. The iron| principle. 


conveys, (not de 
,») may the effusions of genius, talent, 
to say that the 
induc ed to waste 
for the purpose of time so consumed was wasted, untilsome gentlemen here, 
many | pt rhaps with a view of building up their own reputation 
character, standing, and virtue, I an 
uainted, (the gentleman from South Carolina ha 
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ry motives, and that while they remain here they are influ 


en iced by a sense of pub lie duty » and sustain an actual pe- 
cuniary loss. But to them money is not the primary mo 
tive toaction. Other and more exalted motives actuate 
them. ‘Tothemabsence from kind friends, from their ac- 
customed scenes, from the domestic hearth, which I 
trust comes home to the bosoms of all who are entrusted 
with a seat on this floor, is sufficiently painful--spring re 
turns, but not to them returns its accustomed joys—daily 
and hourly they are recalled to the scenes of their home-- 
their hearts yearn after their wives, children, and friends, 
but public duty, their obligations to their constituents, 
keep them here. When th y have accepted the honor 
conferred on them, they will remain here so long as duty 
requires them. To such men this resolution only offers 
insult--it is addressed to them in vain. But it seems to be 
addressed to men of different mould, with whom it may 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
‘*sounded the depths and shoals of honor;” and 1] would 
ask the gentleman whether even as to them it isnot bottom 
Upon the prin- 


be suppose d the 


ed ona wrong estimate of human nature 
ciple of the resolution they are selfish. They have no 
care for, and pay no regard to, the public interest. Their 
feelings and passions are ahocstied in speechifying, as the 
word | goes, for their own aggrandizement. They will, of 


course, go on in their usual course until the pe ae when 


| 


-| the eight dollars per diem : shall cease, and, after having 
presentative governments and deliberate assemblies, whe- 





picked up the crumbs and cffal of every aaa to make 
themselves notorious, will go home at the end of the four 
— and leave the public business undone The old 
adage, that ‘you cannot bring blood out of a turnip,” 18 
too true to be overturned by this resolution. 1 do not 
| wish to be understood as believing that this is the true cha- 
| racter of this House, or any very large porton of it. I 
believe the members generally to as high 
and honorable motives as any former Congress. It is not 
requisite 1 should, in candor, say that they possess the 
same amount of talent. 
all former ones, time has been consumed in what has been 
often called frivolous debate, but still Lam satisfied, from the 
information of those sufficiently qualitied to know, from 
correct and official sources, that we not behind any 
amount of business a tually 
are much ahead of them in important 
national affairs, well matured by our committees, and now 
waiting the action of the House. In addition to this, it 
ought to be recollected, by r xperienc ed ge ntlemen, that 
d elections, each of which was 


te, and which for 








be uctuated by 


I know that in this session, as in 


precedi ng Congress in the 


| 





{| the subject of warm excitement and de 
know that many ‘* wise saws” have been uttered about a 
debate of two days on a small Indian memorial 1 do not 
set myself up as a censor upon any gentlemen who may 
think proper to enter a debate upon any question before 
.|this House. ‘They are all of age, and act upon their re 
to the 
\ high bar of public taste. But, as I did not enter into that 
de Tiate , and have been ge nerally *f*alooker o1 
I may be permitted to say that it involved an 


in Verona,”® 
impe riant 


> 


It ought to be supposed that gentlemen from 
various quarters of this Union, mecting together here, 
somewliat cng rs, debate for mutual and public instruc 

-|tion. For my part, I listen with pleasure and delight te 


and ¢ Xperience, on any 
ubject, and bear with patie nce its concomitant evil, gar- 
rulity without wisdom. The public never said that the 





ij at a e expense of others, made some stir about it. If we 
s| could all see ourselves as others see us, it might, perhaps, 
h! be considered that the best way to build up a reputation 


» last can say w th confi-! tor business habits, is to attend diligently to th matters 





before us, without making a parade ab 
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mouth is not only the sign but often the very perfection of 
wisdom. The varly part of this session 
may a led to no practi cal measure, still they may have 


discussions of the « 


awakened public attention, and sl harpe ned public inquiry. 
Ib liev e th re is no valuable institution in this world with- 
out some alloy; assembled here from the different sections 


of a mighty empire—the representatives of a free and in- 
telligent -overlooking the multitudinous interests 
of this great republic—exercising the right of free discus- 
i—that great and glorious right--can we expect to have 
some ? -liscussion would 
- if it as to exempt it 


pe opk 
I i 


alloy It is impossible 


were contreted 


without 


» valua 


sO 








from being abused. We cannot have that beau ideal in le- 
slative proceedings whic ; genth men seem to desire, and 
werdaulll be eadelal lest, in attempting to take away wha 
may seem objectionable in yirere , we ye not destroy the 
value of the right of discussion altogether. 
The resolution is founded upon an assum d fact, the 
contrary of which is proved by experien It would 


doubtless be a wise 
blished, that the 1 


measure, if it was satisfacte 


yusiness could be 


rily esta- 


sislative | transacted in 











four months. If not, the resolution ought to be abandon- 
ed. How are we to ascertain that the business ¢ don 

in one hundred and twenty days, not only now, but in fu 
ture tums Are we to resort to ¢ xperience, the st gruid 
which statesmen ought always to follow, or draw upon ou 
imaginations We must consult the records of our coun- 
try, and they will admonish us tl it is a atuitous sup 
position, a mere fancy, to say that our business can be 
transacted in four months. I have looked at the sessions 





of Congress from the commencement 


LI find that, at no period, hs 


of the Government, 
is the first session of any Con- 
ss been less than five months, not even when the popu 
lation of the country did not much exceed t! millions 
of souls; at : when men of the patriotism 
d in the councils of 
were never 


of eking out a session for the 


or 


iree 





> purest 
ents apr m¢ 
en S appeal 
right escutche ons 


imputation 


























love of them perdiem allowance. The first Congress sat, 
1 the two years, five hundred and nineteen days. L admit, 
that putting the new machinery into operation required 
more than ordinary time; but in the vears 93 and ’94, when 
t] vhole machinery of Government was in harmonious 
operation, Congress sat three hundred and eleven days; 
in ) 1 1800, it sat two hundred and seventy-two days 
At that period the population was five million thr hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand and thirteen souls, less than 
one-half of our present population, and the great States in 
the valley of the Mississippi have since grown up, as if by} 
magi ’ claim ng the paternal car rf t S Leg 
I hiave turned to another period of our history, 
that it ample would be more prevalent here. 
{ S 4 powe upon the yasis of econ my and re- 
{ , and! lieve he had a sincere desire to promot 
th. But I have looked in vain to find that the first ses 
sion of any Congress, durii g that administration, was 
brought to a clos less than five months ie first ses- 
on of his administration lasted one hundred and forty- 
eight « 1 the second eighty-cight. Supposing, how- 
ever, or the fashion of the times, that they had som 
trouble in clearing away the ‘rubbish left by General 
Washington and M Adams, in the first Congress, yet th 
second Congress of that administration, influenced by the 
test economy, conducted by the purest republicans 
sat two hundr v-two davs Is it to be ex] ct 
ed that this C rislating for more than double 
tl n verin i much wider extent 
oT t ( » a embracing x additional States, with 
! 4 pehtical experienc id wisdom, can do the busi 
ness in -thirds the time Ihe gentleman from South 
Carolin nuld task us too hard, | ould fix a badge of 
a ! us, unless \ Jar surpass tic tog she1 
' \] (ial ns, tl qk Mad ns, of ¢ 
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diay s. Sir, it may do very well for the gentleman from 
South Carolina, but it will not do for me. But, if we can- 
not mien the National Legislature of primitive times for an 


the 
affinity a 


examy , let us lool to Sta 


me rs star 


gislatures. There the 
contact with the people, 


1K 


id in close ar 


> Le 
l 
t 


under the eve of their constituents; vet it will be. found 
that they consume as much and more time than we do, 


making allowances for the 
ler 


int 


difference of circumstances un- 
which we operate, and the magnitude and variety of 


rests for which w 


W provide. I speak with knowledge 
of the State from which I have the honor to com The 
Leg is iture of that State met one month before Congress, 
and has not yet adjourned. If the members hay a 
wisely, they will hear, when they return home, the words 
‘‘well done” from their constituer on because that -ople 
look more to the worthiness and value of legislation, than 
to the ordinary time expended in cutetinn it. I think, 


1 
then, I ma 





y safely say, deriving my information from that 
great source oO p litical knowledge, experience, and we 
should lways pursue our path into futurity by the light 
vhich beams from the past--looking to this authority, may 


ly say that the re 


safi 


olution of the gentleman from South 





oli 1a is bottomed upon a presume d fac t, the converse 

hich is established by expt rience Shall we, then, 

ire entrusted with the concerns of a great nation, be 

led by experience, ¢ r follow the imaginings of the gen- 

tleman? I choose to fi low in the path of those wise and 

patriotic men of our early days, with whom the spirit of 

the revolution abided, who were honored in their lives, 

and, in the deaths, were embalmed in the recollections 
of our ps opl . 


At the close of the hour on Saturday I was about to re- 
























ply to some observations of the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Atexanper] which introduced the tariff, and the 
peculiar feelings of gentlemen from the South, into this 
debate I will forbear, because I feel that I shall trespass 
long enough on the time of the House by adverting to 
the topics that more properly belong to this resolution. I 
ope to hay me more fit occasion to express all my 
feelin id opinions on the subjects which the gentleman 
fr | 1 They are hike those of the 
p r on nt, decided andemphatic. The 
gentleman from Virginia spe ke of the rapine | plun ler 
tted ¢ h peo le by an army f legislators I do 
not |} t th might have been the sentiments of 
Robespierre, when he undertook to regulate every thing 
by the acobin club Bon | ith th on 
presentatives of the people i 20 did 
Cromwell. As] s lib« hr geht 
est, purest, a st ire ab halls. 
Ido not wish to the pow sis 
folded and xemplified, « Ihe 
gentleman from South Carolina has devoted his energies 
hitherto, to what he considered some mprovement in th 
mistitutio But I would ask him whether t pra tical 
effect of his proposition would not to weaken the popu 
repres ativ branch of this Government, and to 
S gthen unreasonably the Executive arm. The consti- 
tution provides that neither House shall adjourn without 
the « nt of the other, for more than three days The 
notion and view of the convention in this provision is evi 
lent Che aristocratic branch, or, as some will have it, 
t P ves of State sovereignties, (if that expres- 
Sit can be used thout a solecism ] xicography and 
commot ») might choose to adjourn so long, in times 
of public excitementor publ pathy, as to le > Ex 
cut authority in perfect control of the Government 
Now thev t Lot lo it wit! the consent of the ypular 
liy ich wir, 1 | twho has risen int \\ rid, 
) l ( | \ re hn ts on the vo and 1 vilege 
{the people, ] , and then suppressing Che 
{ mofthe } which is entirely analogous to that 
{ ] lt] A la { tl 
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men who are constantly engaged in fastidiously bow ailing|s 
its corruption. 

It is most undoubtedly liable to abuse. More, much | 
more than the privilege of free debate. Yet who would| 
wish to see it Comenaiied or circumscribed’ The con- 
stitution provides that C ongress shall pass no law ‘*‘abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press. Now, what | 
freedom of speech was it that they intended to place be-| 
yond the reach of legisl: ation? That which takes place 
in the market place or in the public streets?’ One w ould) 
think not, because that is provided for by the common 
law, on the subjects of suits for slander. Once there 
was a sedition law—a sin, in adegree as fatal as the original 
sin of Adam-—because the crime of the father is visited | 
upon their children. But, on the whole, considering the 
provision asa general political guaranty, it is hardly to be | 
doubted but that it was intended to guard the freedom of 
debate in the national assembly as well asin private cir- 
cles or the bar rooms of a tavern. And is not the national) 
re presentative of this people possessed of sufficient dis-| 
cretion to confine within reasonable bounds the privilege of} 
debate’ In the Roman Senate, a consul was not pe rmitted | 
to interrupt a senator, but, if the debate was unreasonably ; 
prolonged, the senators interrupted it and stopped it by | 
their clamor. Cannot the representatives of this people a 
the most enlightened and patriotic that ever existed on the | 

earth, be entrusted with the same privilege’ No, sir, 
upon the principle of this motion, our controlling motive 
is avarice. It cannot be disguised or forgotten that this] 
Government is the first hope of liberty, and, if it fails, the 
last prop of enlightened humanity and justice will have} 
left the earth. We are entrusted with a sacred deposit. 
The eyes of the friends of liberty and justice in all quarters 


of the world are directed towards us. We have proclaimed | 


that virtue is the foundation of a republic, and knowledge 


. * ! 
its surest support. It seems that we have been going on up- 


ona mistake. If so, we ought to undeccive the world. 
A gentleman brings ina motion, 
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| which was due to his remains from his country. 
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SAV ved to this people the amount mentioned by the gentle- 
man from South Carolin: ty by the adoption of this measure; 
but what will that signify? The expense of the army is 
annually about five millions of dollars, and that of the 
navy is “nearly of the same amount, whilst the whole civil 
de partment of the Government does not much exceed half 
of one million. Now if Congress did nothing, its value 
would be felt. It is something like the eye ofa master 
| watching the labor of his workmen. If gentlemen speak 
over again, in the ** stock debates,” the same speeches that 
|have been spoken, to use the language of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Barnour] ‘de die en diem,” it is un- 


| doubtedly an evil, and is only to be remedied inthe firm 


good taste which ‘resides i in this House. It must come to 
that at last: gentlemen must learn that they will be tolerat- 
ed in speaking only when they have something valuable 
‘If ever I set up for a pedagogue to lec- 
ture the House, [ will strike at these standing debates, not 
at the occasional flashes which bring fire from the eye and 
eloquence from the lips of some gentlemen. 

Sir, in the beauty and repose of yesterday evening, I 
strolled, in company W ith others of this House, to the 
fathers 
of the republic repose quietly side by side. Their bones 
lie where the bones of their kindred and people do not 
lice. There is the tomb of George Clinton, upon which it 
is recorded that his children performed that pious office 
There is 


also the tomb of Elbridge Gerry, upon which his own 


| memorable saying is engraved, ‘* Government has a claim 


upon the time of every citizen, and, if he had but one day 
| to live, that day ought to be employed in doing good to 
his country. Itwas refreshing to my spirit to read this 
memorial ye his devotedness to Ris country, by one of its 
| fathers and benefactors. But my heart fell within me, when 
I recollected that it was my humble office to oppose this 
day a resolution, which seems to imply that public spirit 
no longer remains among us, and that our most appropri- 





position that weare governed by money. Even W alpole ‘ 
in the pride of his power, never broached so bold a notion 

he thought, to be sure, that every man had his price, but | 
he thought that public men were to be bought by some-|} 
thing magnificent, not by the paltry sum of six dollars a| 
day. If we adopt this resolution, the people will take us| 
at our word; they will say that we have fixed the mark of| 
Cain on our foreheads. “I never yet knew any man who} 
acknowledged himself to be a mean fellow, who was not 
believed. If we condemn ourselves, the peo ple will be- 
lieve us. No man can gather ‘‘ golden opinions” b 

branding himself with iniquity. If the resolution passes, the 
people will perform a solemn lustration, they will purify 
this hall; and I trust in heaven, that no man who has been 


present at the degradation of his country’s honor, will| 


ever again be returned. Sir, the people of the old con- 
tinent have looked upon us with something of wonder and| 
admiration. They have not exactly comprehended the 
spirit of public virtue which urged us on to prosperity 
and happiness. Sir, the proposition of the ge ntleman 
from South Carolina will meet all their wishes. If it is 
adopte d, as quick asthe ocean can bear it, winds will waft 
it to the old world; royal presses will proclaim it; and the 
tottering and decaying institutions of despotism will be 
stimulated into fresh vigor by the sound. 


The decline of republics is traced from the first moment} 


of the decline of public virtue and public spirit. 
not run over the history of ancient times to prove this. 
Every gentleman in this House is sufficiently informed 
to know it. Shall we not bring disgrac« 
tive government, if we establish, by our law, that we} 
shall acomplish all our legislation in a given period, « 

have a brand of disgrace upon us’? Ido not agree to it. 
It may suit the views of weaken 
the popular branch of this Government. There may be 


upon representa- 


ntlemen who wish to 


I need | 


ate motive to action is love of money. 

:| Mr. EVERETT expressed himself as frie ndly to the 
| object of the resolution, so far as regarded an abridgment 
| of the sessions, but not disposed to e mploy the means which 

| the resolution proposed to attain this object. He moved 
{to amend the resolution se as to limit each session to a fixed 
term, which, he thought, would obviate the objections 

| which had been urged against the resolution in debate, 
land suggested to him by many of his friends. 

Mr. STANBERY said that he did not like the resolution, 
and he lamented that it came before the House from so re- 
spectableasource. It proceeded upon the supposition that 
a majority of the members of this House procrastinate the 
session, for the purpose of increasing their own compen- 
sation. If gentlemen can persu: ide the people to believe 
| this, it will have a manifest tendency to bring us into con- 
| tempt and disrepute with them, and prepare their minds 
for certain irregular movements against this Union, with 
which we have been threatened. The truth cannot be 
disguised, that the people have a deep-rooted attachment 
for the Union. This attachment is much stronger than a 
certain Class of politicians among us perhaps may wish. 
Not all our measures for the protection of the industry of 
the country, and for its internal i a ment, complained 
of as so oppressive by some, will, Lam persuaded, have 
the effect of stimulating the people in any quarter to sanc- 
tion any of the irregular moyements to which I have al- 
luded. Those who may wish to prepare the minds of the 
| people to look with approbation on any measures of this 
kind, haye yet a great work toperform. They must first 
bring this Government into contempt: nothing would so 
effectually do this as the passage of this resolution, which 
tweaka proclaim to the world that we, the Congress of the 

United States, the immediate representatives of this great 
| people, ‘e pub slic rob! ICTS, 
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But, sir, it is not true that this House, or any consider- 
able portion of its members, desire to remain here with- 
out performing any public service, for the mere purpose 
of entitling themselves to their pay; neither am I pre- 
pared to admit that this Congress has been less industrious 
or less patriotic than any which have gone before us. An 
immense mass of business has been prepared by our com- 
mittees, and is now ready for the action of the House. 
The passage of many of the measures before us for the 
internal improvement of the country, and which the state 
of our finances can at present so well afford, and the pas- 
sage of the bill on our table for the enforcement of the 
laws already in being for the protection of the woollen 
manufactures, are, | believe, loudly called for by a large 
majority of the people; and if it be one ob ject of this 
resolution to defeat all or any of these measures, by de- 
priving us of sufficient time to act upon them, it ‘only 
fords an additional reason ‘for my opposition to it. If i 
were in my power to go any further than to vote against the 
resolution, | would vote it a libel on the House. 

Mr. McDUFFIF replied to Mr. S. with equal warmth, 
and vindicated his resolution ugainst the 
by others. 

Mr. SCOTT said that, 
pearance which the resolution now 
presented to the view of the 
ed pe rfec tly satisfied ( 


were 
under consideration 
would have rest- 
he had heretofore done on other 


public, he 























occasions) with giving a silent vote. And now I regret} institutions. 

[said Mr. S.] that I have to differ in opinion ee ren- In the great uncertainty of human affairs, suppose some 
tleman from South Carolina, who offered it, be cause I} national calamity was to befall our country, oad it should 
believe his motives were pure, and that his s only ol »ject | become absolute ly necessary for Congress to ¢ leliberate a 
was to facilitate the business of Congress; and I now dis-| much greater length of time than vis contemplated by the 
avow the most distant intention of attributing any impro-| present proj ct, the y would have to sit for a sum scarcely 
per motives tohim. But 1 feel well satisfied that the in-| sufficient to pay their boarding. Should there, then, be 
troduction of a pemncws le, such as is comprehended in the | any such mercenary men who would have the honor of 
resolution, would have a tenden *y Vi irtually to destroy one, | s« aut in this House, and have no more honorable and pa- 
the most valuable co-ordinate branch of our r« publican Go-} tri iotic object in view than their da ly pay, we uld they net 
vernment I mean the —— ane br: meh, which is at} very soon leave your hall? hat would be the un 
alltimes under the immediate contr . of the people, and} pleasant situation of one (pert ) of the most virtuous 
ought to free and unrestrict ul deliberations. Injand patriotic members of your body, who, under some 
my humble opmion, it would be as lent, impo litic, and | severe dispe nsation of Providence, we uld l have to resign 
unjust in us, who sit here in the time of peace and pros- his seat, or ask leave of al ( Would he not have his 
perity, to limit the sessions to a certain period of time, | feelings wi inded with frequently being — zed with 
when we know not the an that troubles and misfortunes | the ( pith ts **unw rthy,”’ **raerc nary » My honor- 
may befall us. Yes, sir, there is & poss bility, though, Ljable colleague [Mr. Covurtrer] had the fortitude and I 
grant, nota probability, that, previous to the end of our| was much gratified to hear it) to bring into the vi of 
present session, an indignity may be offered to our flag} the House t rue cause of the pre crastination and de- 
upon the ocean, which might re nder it absolutely nec lay of business in this body, namely, the protracted de- 
sary for the present Congress to take the natter undei bates which frequently take plac on trivial and unimpor- 
their most scrious consideration, I hope a kind Providence | tant ne This I take to be the true cause of delay 
may avert any such evil, as no one would d plore it more | But, neither the adoption of this resolution, nor of the 
than myself. But this and many other circumstances may | amé ndment be of the chair, nor of their principle S$ el 
occur in future, which may require the solemn delibs ra-|acted into a law, would, in my humble opimon, in any 
tions of Congress, when they m: ly require time, and the | degree, remedy the evil. The same gentlemen who retard 
utmost extent of their talents—whenever national saf lthe business in the present situation of affairs, wot ld do 
may hang suspended on the lips and the wise ce liberations|the same provided the proposed system was adopted. 
of the statesmen within this hall. And, from what I have | And should our country ever be unfortunate (which I 
seen and experienced of the gentleman who is the author|hope it never may) as to have unworthy id designing 
of the resolution now under consideration, I, for one, | men in this hall, they would then be muc h better enabled 
would have as much confidence in his integrity, talents, | to accomplish their evil ends by vil me stratagem 

ind PULONS OF ich an occasion, as of any member with- | Iam well aware that, i me nstances, tedhor nd 
in these walls. But, much as I have admired the reneral pe tracted debates may be carried to too grestal th 
eek hae Pa nileman from South Carolina has pur-] but as all human governments must nc iniy bear n s 
su d, since I have had the honor of observii ge it, I mu ‘| f human frailty, and although th vileg 1 large 
be permitted to think very differently from him on some | deliberative bodies, may metime carried to excess, 
subjects; and, at present, I feel opposed both to the re-| yet, sir, it is to th enjovni of, Ya full and fre 
solution, ind the amendment to it, which has been offered | cis - of this priv lege, that we must look for our ire om 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. jand independence, and th ul every th that 
Everetr] because | believe that either of them is at Va- | most dear to 1 nd 1 apy 
riance with our republican institutions, and that, if either] from legislating too precipitately, th my the t 

is adopted, and should become a law, the most soni cious} ness of investigation—and I tl nk that almost x 
consequences will most in vitably follow Phe very prin-| perienced | gislator will ag with n n this op 

ciple implied, both in the resolution and amendment, is,} And the moment vou take away « ret the privil 
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Members. 


that the members of this body prolong the sessions, from 
the mercenary motives of receiving their per diem allow 

ance, trifling with the business of the people by an unn¢ 

cessary delay. The gentleman has himself illustrated this 
view of it most satisfactorily, because he insists that if such 
a law was in operation, there would be as much business 
transacted in the term for which they to receive 
eight dollars per day, as there is at the present time, when 
the session is extended so much longer; and he has, buta 
few minutes since, given it as his opinion t 


were 


hat C ongress 


would not sit.either at two dollars per day, or without 
a compensation. When he first advocated his resolution, 
we were informed that if Congress would sit a month 


after the eight dollars per ¢ day would « x] ire, and then re 









iccive two dollars per day, the re wouk | be an amp! > com- 
| pe nsation for the session, as the gregate wou ld be about 
}seven dollars per day This position, I apprehend, only 
goes to show that « ght dollars per day is too much; be 

lcause, if seven dollars is ‘amply sufficient’ for a long 
| session, it is equally so for a shorter one; and, if ¢entle- 
men are in earnest, and have any desire to reduce the 
wages of members, I shall go with them most cheerfully 
j to re duce the daily j pay toseven do llars, because I beheve 
that sum is worth as much for ordinary uses at the present 
) day, as eight dollars was at the time the pres¢ nt Pa) was 
established law; and this will be a certain saving to the 


Government, and much more congenial to our r« publican 
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of debate in your legislative halls, you strike a fatal blow] senting something like an inte ar in fay or of the people 


at the whole system of representative government. Then, 


east of the mountains, and bringing directly before the 


Iam not wi illing to place any restraint upon our succes-| committee the relative claims of the different routes pro- 
sors; I hope they may be men who will represe 4p faith-| posed from this place to New Orleans. 


fully the true interests of a free 
for ages yet to come. 

Fallen, as the human family is, from a state of perfec- 
tion, I cannot agree that if even the gentleman’s propo- 
sition should succeed, and any calamity should befall our 
country, that would render it necessat *y for 
be in session eight months, but that there would be me ny 
even in very limited cire cumstances, that would be willing 
to sacrifice their time and labor for their country ‘5 wel- 
fare. Much asI deplore the frailty of human nature, 
much as I feel the effects of it, I do most unfeignedly 
lieve that it is sinking it far below its present dignity, to 


and independent nation, 


be- 


suppose that there is no such thing as disinterested pa- 
triotism, and that mere mercenary motivesare the whole 
rule of action with all public men. If such is our deplor- 


able situation, our lib« rties will soon be at and 


the adoption of the princi ! s contained 


an ¢ nd, 


in the proposi- 





tion now before the House, in my humble opinicen, would 
soon put it in the power of the most dangerous and mer- 
cenary to assume the control and evade the will of the 


within this hall, 
tain the pro 


I trust there are no such men 
from mere mercenary 


people. 


as would, motives, de 





ceedings of C ongress for the sake of ily pay; should 
there be such, which I hope there is not, I will close my 
remarks, by addressing can with ntiment, which was 


suggested to my mind by a description given by my fri 








am d colle ague this morning.* I would say to th 
they ought to be afraid to tread the soil that had b 
riched by the blood of the heros s of th re volution— 


that they ought to be afraid to visit the tomb 
triots and sages who gained our liberty 
Government—lest the spirits of the departe ed nel e doula 


s of t he pa 


be aroused from their peaceful slumbers, and forbid the 
foul intrusion. We have been informed that our names 
will have to appear on this question. Iam willing and 
prepared to record my name, both against the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and the original t 
solution, not fearing the consequences, when I am in the 
conscientious dis ree of my duty 

Mr. WAYNE ne rose, but the debate was continu 
ed, th hour for ¢ ide ring resolutions having expired. 

Mr. WICKLIF E E, 45 in O rde r [he said] to have the sense 











of the House ascertained on the resolution, as } sum 
ed members had made up their mind the gq tion, 
moved to suspend the rule which confines the discussion 
of resolutions hour of the day The motion was 
negatived. 
BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 

The previous orders of the day were, on th oa 
Mr. HEMPHILL, postponed; and the House resolved 
self into a Committee of the Whole on the stat f = 
Union, Mr. Haynes in the ch air, an 1 took up the bill mak- 
ing an appropriation for a road from Buffalo, in New York, 
to New Orleans, by Washington c ity. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD said, he rose principally for th 
purpose of offering an amendment to the bill now under 
consideration. I have hit] » for! rd », fron 
wish that my colleague [Mr. Canso g ld have : 
portunity of offering one that was long since printed and 
laid on our tables; but as he has twice | floo and 
twice b nd } | ) ; In 
myself at liberty ) ct of 
will be, as I intu t oor, t 
up an issue diff nending, | 

*Mr. Coulter d ribed his visit to the | bliec buryi g ' ] nad 
the nscription on Elid Gerry's monument, naw , *ifam 
has but one day to live, that day ought to be devoted 1 vit 
his country Nett 4M 





Congress to} 


| compromis« 


| that, in many 


| been taugt 
° 


}man on earth that 


lin the bill, 


| two distinct 


|| ing the only west 
| but, sir, 





These examinations and surveys were executed by or- 


| der of the Government, under authori ity of the act of April, 


1824, directing the survey of such objects of internal im- 
provement as might be considered of national importance. 

But while it is my purpose to show from them that the routes 
east of the mountains, as indicated by the reports of the 
engineers, and especially that te rmed the middle route, 
possess advantages superior to those west of the mountains, 
i must be pe rmitted to express my regret that these do- 
cuments do not furnish that accurate information so desir- 
able in deciding the perplexing question of the proper 
loc: ition of this road: they exhibit a mere outline, without 
noticing many of the prominent difficulties or peculiar ad- 
vantages characteristic of the face of the country through 
which these surveys are carried. I have understood, sir, 
that the visit of the engineers detailed on this service was 
known to very few persons throughout the line of their 








survey in the western part of North Carolina; and that 
they neither sought nor obtained, from intelligent indivi- 
duals, such loc al information as might have tended toa 


full understanding of the advantages which that route pre- 
They seem to have travelled with the caution 
and expedition that might have been expected to charac 
terize an excursion into an enemy’s country. It is true 
that, at the time of the performance of this service, some 
of our southern politicians, both here and elsewhere, had 
assumed a rather threatening attitude in their denial of the 
power of this Government to execute surveys, and con- 
struct roads and other works of improvement, in the seve- 
ral States; but whatever reason this might have offered 
for a careful and unobtrusive passage through other parts 
of their journey, yet, in North Carolina, these 
ment officers had nothing to fear—they were there, at 
least, on neutral ground. Not that the people of that 
State are indifferent to, or united in their opin ons as to 
the powers of the General Gove rnment upon thisand other 
subjects, but, influenced by that spirit of concession and 
whic h gave existence to the constitution, they 
are prepared to yield much; yes, they would pause 
long before th ey utter d even a gasconading threat of op- 


sents d. 


Govern- 





si r, 


| position to this or any similar act of authority on the part 


of the General Government; and though they may believe 
of legislation here, a due regard has 
not been paid to their their complaints will be 
with them no spirit of resistance—no sen- 
timent of disunion. This isa subject that they have not 
it to think or talk about; and I, sir, am the very last 

would attempt to teach them so fearful 

‘turn to the immediate question before 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


} asserts that ‘the western route, the one ¢ mbraced 
1 


acts 
inte rests, 
found to mingle 


rlesson. But! 
| the committee 
| Hemparut 


the has 


hasdec ideds idv: untae ages over any other; bu 
to which of the routes his assertion is intended to 
norant of the fact that two directions and 
surveys west ofthe mountains have been report- 
ed? I may _ suppose the gentleman from Pennsylva- 


nia to have faller ints this error, not only from what he 


not told us 


} oo . 
apply; or, is he ig 


1as said, but for n the fact that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr._Brarr] has triumphantly exhibited a chart of 
the route reported in 1826, and has referred to it as giv- 


rn direction indicated by the engineers; 
I have procured from the Engineer Department, 
and now have before me, a map of a route which diverges 
from the first a few ‘yond Knoxville, 


miles be Tennessee, 


| crosses the Clinch river at Kingston, is then found wind- 


ng its Way thro. gh the 
ing up Spencer’s hill, 
many mi les west of 


| Alal 


Cumberland mountains, and toil- 
and, after a fatiguing journey of 
a dire ot line, it reaches Huntsville, in 
from thence it is seen to encounter the Mus- 
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cle shoals of the Tennessee. Here it must cross the river; | is already provided with a much better means of transport- 
but by what means its passage is intended to be effected, |ation than would be afforded by the proposed improve- 
the report does not inform us; it is thence, through many}ment? Not so, sir, im the direction of the middle route; 
difficulties, conveyed to the Mississippi, at or near Baton there we do not propose the absurdity of making a nation- 
Rouge; from thence it follows the banks of that river to} al road that cannot be needed; but, on the other hand, its 
New Orleans. This is emphatically the western route, construction in a direction different from that of the 
the one particularly recommended by the gentleman from | streams flowing to the Atlantic, must »fford a very extend- 
Virginia; [Mr. Sra] yet, sir, notwithstanding the en-| ed accommodation to the inhabitants of the intermediate 
gineers report the distance of this line of road from Wash- | sections of country, by facilitating the transportation of 
ington to New Orleans to be twelve hundred and eighty-| their produce, if not to the destined market, at least to 
two miles, and that of the middle route, through North | some point from which they would have the advantage of 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, only eleven bun-} water conveyance. A preference founded on this view 
dred and six miles, the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr.| of the situation of the country east of the mountains, is 
Bratr] has roundly asserted that the western had the ad-| clearly intimated in the report of the engineers; and al- 
vantage in point of distance. [Mr. B. explained—he re-|though it may not be found to obtain with equal force 
ferred to that through East Tennessee.} I certainly should | throughout the entire line of survey, yet its general exist- 
have understood the gentleman as he now explains him-|ence affords a sufficient reason why it should weigh much 
self, but he is still unsustained in his position; for the same with the committee in fixing the direction of this road. 
report makes even his favorite direction longer than that} But there is in my part of North Carolina a description of 
of the middle survey: the difference is indeed inconsider-|trade that would be peculiarly benefited by this measure. 
able; but it is decidedly in favor of my side of the moun-| We have much intercourse with South Carolina and Geor- 
tains; but the other gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. | gia in one direction, and Virginia in the other. To these 
sacks] will, no doubt, admit me to be correct, when 1| States the farmers of my district of country are much in 
state that I understand him as joining the gentleman from |the habit of wagoning their productions, either for the 
Virginia, in recommending the road through West Ten-| purpose of exchange or barter, or with the more desira- 
nessee. Taking this, therefore, as the western project, | ble object of effecting a sale for cash. 1 will not say, sir, 
« will assume it as the standard of the comparison I intend | that this trade exhibits the numerous caravans of wagons 
to institute between the different lines surveyed. 1 have | that we are told are seen crowding along the western road; 
already shown that distance, a very important considera-|but I will say, it is far from being inconsiderable, and 1s 
tion, is decidedly in favor of the middle route; and I am|much increasing, especially in the southern direction, and 
equally confident that the facilities for constructing a good {is of sufficient importance to claim our attention in the 
and durable road are also on my side of the question. It} consideration of this part of the subject. 
is true that the report exhibits little or no difference in] The military advantages of this western road have been 
this respect; but the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. {heightened ard embellished by frequent allusions to the 
isacks] has himself furnished the proof that corrects the |eity of New Orleans, as not only the scene of military ope- 
error of the enginecrs in this particular. He has shown |rations, but as the theatre on which imperishable renown 
the entire unfitness of his country for the making of even| was obtained. Every idea of defence connected with this 
« tolerable way, according to the plan proposed by the|read seems irresistibly to terminate at this memorable 
bill; and it is so for the best of reasons—the great depth|point. My colleague [Mr. Cansox} was certainly very 
and richuess of the soil of that favorite and highly favored | happy on this part of the subject; and although I could 
region render it unfit for the construction of a read com-jbut regard some portion ef his argument as underrating 
posed of earth only. This is a partial inconvenience that |the importanceof improvements in time of peace, tending 
we have all understood to apply to the gentleman's coun-|to security in time of war, yet the reasons offered by him 
try; but which need only to be stated, to convince us that | were quite sufficient to show the utter inutility of taking 
its very existence implies an incalculably greater benefit|this road out of its natural course solely with a view to 
in the abundant fertility of their lands. the defence of New Orleans: for, whatever possible ne- 

Then, sir, whilst the bill proposes a road constructed of|cessity there may be, at some future day, to muster the 
t arth only, it is through the comparatively poor region of} sons of the West at this far-famed theatre of war, I can but 
my State, anda large extent of the survey still farther) believe that they will find their way thither more cheaply 
south, that a soil will be found most happily adapted to its| and expeditiously through other modes of conveyance than 
construction; it would not only be more cheaply made, but, | than that which this military road would afford; and, sir, 
when done, would. be of a much more durable character. | I have not heard it contended in argument, that any other 

But, in a commercial aspect, it is contended that the | point on the line of this western road was likely ‘to pre- 
western direction possesses very decided advantages; yet,}sent a field for military operations—no necessity is inti- 
if I rightly understand the report upon this subject, even | mated of saving us from ourselves in the West; for, what- 
that authority will be found in favor of the middle route, |ever may be thought of the South, all is peace and quiet 
for all purposes of internal commerce. By casting the|in that quarter—there the spirit of insubordination is not 
eye over the surveys through East and West Tennessee, | thought to threaten disunion, or endanger our repose— 
it will be seen that they are carried for many miles in a di-| the only possible cause of apprehension arises from their 
rection parallel to the course of the Tennessee, and other | assertion of claim to the lands of the Government; and, for 
navigable streams, and often upon their very banks, orat}one, I hope, ere long, we shall remove this source of 
the distance of but afew miles. Instead, then, of this im-} contention and apprehended danger, by making distribu- 
provement being called for by the absence of water com-|tion of them among the several States of the Union. 
—— the road, if established as proposed by the} But, sir, should I even be disappointed in this favorite 
a saan mimeo os an auxiliary or substitute for measure, they do not threaten the Government with a 

e navigs ‘reams every where to be met with in its} military array in the field of battle; but it is here, sir, in 
neighbor hood, and running in the same direction. This is} this hall of legislation, that we are told the Western States 
not ey true in the State of Tennessee, but is remarkably | will soon embody themselves in such numbers as no longer 
not only are smaller sareamaa to 64 poveummedised with tile| wil then claim and obtain under the meabiencr of ight 
road, but for at least three. hundred miles it is found _. Wi hs ana aa ‘ill porter a hah ap 

‘ ire les - ith a view, sir, still further to diminish the claims of 

versing the very banks of the Mississippi. Then, is it not} the route east of the mountains, the gentleman from Penn- 
evident that much of the country through which it will pass| sylvania (Mr. Hemrattr] has said that we have on that 
Voi. VI,--87 
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side a dense population, and are.consequently capable of 
defending ourselves. Admit, for the sake of argument, 
that this is now so; that, though presenting an extensive 
sea coast, assailable at numerous points by an invading foe, 
we require no interior preparations with a view to a state 
of war. I say, sir, admit the gentleman to be correct in 
this, yet I would ask him how long will this be so? Deny 
us this, and continue to withhold other benefits to which 
we are entitled; persist in a course of legislation imposing 
on us unequal burdens, and the already increasing tide 
of emigration will, in a little while, have so far diminished 
our population, as no longer to leave any pretence for the 
gentleman’s assertion. We shall then be so insignificant, 
when compared with the population of the new States, as 
to cease, in their estimation, to be objects worthy of na- 
tional interest or concern. Yet the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, for a moment, seemed to present some faint hope 
of escaping from this melancholy fate: for, while inviting 
us to support this bill, we were assured that other portions 
of the country should hereafter partake of equal benefit: 
but this delusion lasted but for a day; for the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Isacxs] has explained what was 
meant by ‘‘ other portions of the country:” he defines it to 
be the rich regions of West Tennessee, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky; they are to be provided for by the gentleman’s 
plans, but in none of their beneficent designs is my imme- 
diate section of the Union embraced. Relying, then, while 
we may, upon the important fact of our yet possessing the | 
superiority in point of population, I feel myself justified | 
in using it as a powerful reason in favor of my side of the| 
question. j 

With us, sir, Government is necessarily the creature of 
those over whom it is established. Made and upheld by 
the will of the people, their adherence and attachment to 
it must ever be in proportion to the measure of benefit 
they receive in return for their contributions to its support. 
And although, as. has been happily said by a gentleman 
from Rhode Island, [Mr. Burces] we cannot expect these 
governmental blessings to be dispensed among us with the 
perfect equality of the dew of heaven, yet it is but just 
that, in our acts of legislation, we keepan eye towards| 
the attainment of so desirable an object. In relation to 
the subject before us, we shall certainly consult that prin-| 
ciple, by accommodating the greatest possible number of| 
our citizens. It is, therefore, desirable to see whether} 
the bill, as now before the committee, conforms to this! 
important end and design of legislation. 

By reference to the report of the engineers upon this 
part of the subject, we learn that, by the census of 1820, | 
the population of the counties and districts of country ac- 
tually traversed by the western route, is at least one hun-| 
dred thousand less than that of the middle route; and the 
entire population of the States through which these sur-! 
veys are carried is at least one million more, by pursuing 
the middle or eastern direction, than it is along the west- 
ern. Here, then, is a difference of no small amount, upon 
the score of population only; but, sir, when you add to 
this the very important fact, that this greater amount of 
population divides itself into a greater number of inde-| 
pendent States, united with and acting politically upon 
the General Government, is there not a twofold reason! 
presented in favor of the route I propose? By going 
west, you pass through Virginia, Tennessee, and Alaba- 
ma; in the eastern direction, Virginia, North Carolina, | 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Thus, by the west- 
ern proposition, as contained in the bill, North Carolina, | 
South Carolina, and Georgia are wholly omitted, for the} 
alone purpose of embracing the State of Tennessee. And, | 
sir, friendly as are my feelings towards that State, and 
every other member of our Union, I cannot, I ought not} 
to be expected to forget the superior claims of my own 
State: and, sir, let me not be charged with selfish and 
contracted views on this subject; for, whilst I readily 








admit that, in acting here, we should, in the language of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hempart) re- 
gard ourselves, on all general questions, as merely citi- 
zens of the United States, I do believe I shall certainly 
sustain that character most essentially, not by seeking a 
benefit for North Carolina at the expense of Tennessee, 
merely because, it is the State from which I come, but 
from the consideration, that, in the present instance, her 
accommodation isconnected with a still higher object—the 
attainment of a greater national benefit than would be 
accomplished by omitting her interest. This view of the 
subject is offered, not in connexion with the idea that, 
under the constitution, we have not the power to do what 
we propose, but is intended to apply to this or any other 
subject of legislation, considered as a mere question of 
expediency and right among the several States: and, in 
this view of the matter, it cannot be urged that there 
is a corrupting tendency in this or any other measure, 
because it has the effect of improving the condition and 
increasing the prosperity of the people of the different 
States; for such an objection would deny all right of bene- 
ficence to the Government, and would give to it alone 
the odious power of taxation and oppression. By such an 
administration of thisGovernment, the people of the States 
would soon become aliens in feeling to the Union, and 
would regard the constitution as not tending to promote 
the general good, but merely calculated to inflict upon 
them the evils, without the benefit of Government. Then, 
sir, while objects of improvement, similar to that now un- 
der consideration, have heretofore been undertaken and 
completed in other parts of our country, it is but just, 
and in conformity with the principles of equality, that 
some portion of the benefits resulting from such measures 
should be distributed in that from which I come; but, in- 
dependent of this consideration, I think, in relation to the 
present subject, the line of survey through my State presents 
advantages superior to those west of the mountains. Asa 
further argument in favor of our claim, I might advert to the 
peculiar hardships and afflictions of the people of that ill- 
starred section of the Union, arising, as they believe, mainly 
from the unwise and ungenerous legislation of Congress 
upon subjects vitally affecting their interests. But, sir, 
while I forbear doling out a list of our oft repeated wrongs, 
I confess I was but illy prepared to hear with patience 
the imaginary sufferings and privations of the West. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Isacxs] in his petition 
for the establishment of this road, occupied much time in 
deseribing the forlorn condition of the people of his coun- 
try; he complained bitterly because there had been fso 
small a portion of Government money expended among 
them; he spoke of the vast amount paid by that people for 
the purchase of their lands, the large proportion of taxes 
paid by them through the medium of consumption, and 
concluded by exhibiting the inhabitants of the extensive 
West as the eighth wonder of the world, in the fact that, 
though thus afflicted and oppressed, they yet lived! they 
yet survived! Now, sir, I cannot perceive any cause for 
the gentleman’s admiration, and can but think that all he 
has said, when rightly understood, is not only compatible 
with their bare existence, but is just that state of things 
from which we might expect to find all that comfort and 
growing prosperity which I believe to be more truly de- 
scriptive of their real condition. It is true that, in most 
instances, they have had to purchase their lands, but at a 
price most abundantly repaid by their amazing fertility, 
producing not only what is required for their own con- 
sumption, but affording a large supply for the wants of 
others. That a people thus situated should be able to 
subsist, is, to my mind, no cause of wonder or astonish- 
ment; and, sir, though it be true that the General Govern 
ment yet maintains its dominion over the unappropriated 
lands in all that region, ourstatute book abounds with almost 
innumerable instances of donations made to States, com- 
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panies, and individuals in the West, for purposes of inter-| 
nal improvement, the establishment of schools, and, for 
various other objects tending to pe eae their conclition 
and advance their prosperity. To objects of this descrip- 
tion, at least ten millions of acres have been appropriated; 
and so liberal has been the policy of the Government on 
these subjects, that applications from this quarter are 
seldom rejected: and but the other day, with a near ap- 
proach to unanimity, we passed a law relieving the pur- 
chasers of the public lands from a large amount of their 
debt, contracted under the credit system. Admit, then, 
that it is true, as stated by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Hemputtt] that the new States have not any| 
funds in lands for making public improvements, who can 
believe that, if they had been the owners of the soil, they} 
would, under their own policy and legislation, have ap-| 
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as not only national in their character, but indispensably 
necessary to the well-being, and even the very existence 
of the nation. 

I might here, sir, conclude my remarks, having said all 
that [ intend upon the mere question which I proposed 
to discuss; but I have alluded to an amendment, which, 
in conélusion, I intend to offer; and as I propose (should 
it be adopted) to vote for the bill, | hope I may be per- 
mitted, not to enter into an argument in support of my 
opinion, but simply to say that I believe the power to 
do the act proposed does nghtfully belong to the Govern- 
ment; and, in conformity to this opinion, I have, on former 
occasions, yoted for measures not differing in principle 
from the one now under consideration. But, while sus- 
taining this power of the Government, and acting upon 
the high conviction of its great importance, I have felt 




















plied so large a portion to these objects as has been done no little embarrassment for the want of the countenance 
for them by this Government? Do not understand me, sir, | and co-operation of yourself, and many other of our south- 
as objecting to these instances of liberality, for many of] ern politicians; and though I cannot surrender my judg- 
them received my support, and, in giving it, I was unin-| ment on account of this discouraging reflection, yet I will 
fluenced with the hope thereby of obtaining any boon for} not withhold the tribute of my respect, and even admira- 








my own State; (no, I disdain the sordid idea;) but I acted | 
from the conviction that the prosperity of the West, or 
any other large section of our Union, was, in some degree, 
the prosperity of the nation. But, sir, if this and every 
other measure of internal improvement is to have a west- 
ern direction—if the Southern States are to be wholly 
neglected under the operation of this system, and if we 
are again and again to hear the affected language of com- 
plaint from the Westy+#hen, sir, I am prepared to with- 
hold my assent to any further appropriations in that quar- 
ter: justice to my constituents will require it—a regard to 
the principles of equality will demand it. We have also} 
been entertained by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Isacxs] with a sort of begging argument, founded upon 
the great expenditure of public money along our sea coast 
in the erection of fortifications, dock yards, and other 
works connected with the defence and commerce of the 
nation; and the gentleman has even objected to the con- 
tributions of the West in the building up of our navy—-a 
measure in which he seems to think they have a very re- 
mote interest. Perhaps, sir, when more, and still more of 
the public lands shall be appropriated towards the improve- 
ment of the Tennessee at the Muscle shoals and other points 
of that river, the gentleman may be accommodated with a 
little navy of his own--one that shall be peculiarly west- 
ern; and, therefore, unobjectionable to that gentleman. 
[ was surprised to hear the illiberal and mistaken views 
contained in this part of the gentleman’s argument; for, 
can it be said, with the least plausibility, that fortifications 
erected and designed along our extended and exposed 
Atlantic border are other than measures of strength and 
precaution, looking to the security of the nation generally? 
In consonance with this anti-national sentiment would be 
an objection on my part to the increasing expenditure of 
our military posts designed for the protection of our west- 
ern frontier. ‘These objects are alike in principle, and 
are both equally entitled to the support of those who con- 
sult the peace and safety of every portion of this Union. 
Nor should the gentleman decline a common interest in 
our nayal armament, intimately connected as it is with the 
defence and commerce of the nation. He has told us that 
the people of the West are great consumers of imports, 
and, consequently, pay much indirectly to the General 
Government; and we are assured that this road is greatly 
needed to facilitates their supplies from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia; yet their arrival at those ports is intimately 
connected with these maritime expenditures of which the 
gentleman seems to complain: and, whatever comment or 
construction of the constitution may be necessary to sus- 
tain many other acts claimed on the part of the Govern- 
ment, these of which I have just spoken are conspicuously 
provided for in that instrument, and should be regarded 








tion, for the unshaken firmness and distinguished ability 
with which your opinions have been sustained. They have 
not yielded to those nice shades of distinction, which, in 
the opinion of some, may have been sufficient to obviate 
all constitutional objections, when the measure proposed 
happened to look towards their immediate constituents. 

But, sir, were I to attempt an argumentin support of my 
opinion, I could not rest it upon the distinction taken by 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Smyru.] That gentle- 
man denies the right of the Government to make the road, 
yet he says we may appropriate the money for that object; 
Congress may give the essential means for constructing, 
but have not the power actually to construct or make; but, 
in yielding his assent to this bill, he virtually concedes the 
latter power, unless he intends to do the very idle thing 
of giving the money merely to be wasted and expended 
for no particular purpose; for if the road is to be made at 
all, the bill proposes that it shall be done under the autho- 
rity of this Government, without the agency or superin- 
tendence of any other power. Perceiving this difficulty, 
he takes a distinction in favor of this road, and seems to ad- 
mit that we may make it, not underthe general powers con- 
ferred by the constitution, but under the compact entered 
into with Ohio, Alabama, and other new States, by which 
it is stipulated that five per cent. of the sales of the public 
lands shall be applied to the making of roads in or leading 
to those States; but certainly a compact with a State can- 
not enlarge the constitution, and thereby confer a power 
which did not exist independent of such agreement; this 
would be making the powers of the Government either 
greater or less, according to the terms of the bargain it 
might happen to make with the people of any of our terri- 
tories, when applying for admission into the Union. Nor 
I perceive, according to the opinions of some, how the 
assent of a State could confer upon the General Govern- 
ment the power of acting upon a subject prohibited by 
the constitution. This Government, sir, with all its attri- 
butes, must exist independent of the will of any State; 
and while its powers cannot be curtailed by opposition, 
neither can they be enlarged by consent, except in the 
way pointed out for an amendment of the constitution it- 
self. But, sir, while I deny the necessity of this assent, 
and its utter inability to confer power, it might often be 
prudent and wise, in many instances, to abstain from the 
exercise of federal authority, without the assent of the 
State or States to be affected by it; for, upon ordinary oc- 
casions, I would pause long, and consider much, before I 
would run counter even to the prejudices of the smallest 
member of this Union. 

This I would do in the spirit of conciliation and for- 
bearance, and without yielding the right of this Govern- 
ment, when the public good imperiously demanded it, to 
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exercise all or any of its high functions, even in oppo- 
sition to the will of all the States. It is not all that this 
Government can constitutionally do, that the harmony and 

rosperity of the States require to be continually called 
into action; but when emergencies of great national mo- 
ment arise, or some general interest is proposed to be ad- 
vanced, a liberal interpretation of its powers will often 
be found necessary to subserve the end and object of its 
creation. If, sir, we look within the limits of the mere 
letter of the constitution for the charter of our legislative 
privileges, there is scarce a page of our legislation that 
will not be found to have passed the pale of our authority. 
What words of that instrument give us the right to pen- 
sion our citizens, and to appropriate thousands for their 
support? How have we relieved the sufferings of foreign- 
ers, when visited by any sudden calamity? How do we 
repair the ravages of fire in any of our own cities or towns? 
How will we sustain the long list of appropriations of the 
public lands to institutions for the promotion of science 
and objects of benevolence’? These, and many other acts 
sanctioned by every Congress, and approved by all our 
Chief Magistrates, are, like the power to make roads and 
canals, not authorized by the express enumeration of them 
in the constitution; but do, in my humble judgment, con- 
form to the spirit, scope, and design of those powers that 
are enumerated. But, sir, I do not intend a discussion of 
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dresses itself, have urged that that is the best route; that 
it is the national route; and, if it does not pass that way, 
they will vote against the bill. Nine-tenths, ninety-nine- 
hundredths of their constituents, if it does not pass on the 
middle route, will think it wholly inexpedient, if not un- 
constitutional, to make the road at all. . One of the gentle- 
men from North Carolina,-[Mr. Canson] I believe, said 
that he would vote against the bill upon any route, but had 
warmly urged, if the road was made, that the middle was 
the only true route. Here is a conflect between sections 
——between masses of your population, whose local inte- 
rests come in collision; and how are this Congress to de- 
cide between them? My two colleagues have stated in their 
places, that, in their opinion, the western is the only true 
route, and they think it would be inexpedient to make 
the road on any other. The two gentlemen from North 
Carolina have stated in their places, that, in their opinion, 
the middle is the only true route, and that it would be in- 
expedient to make the road on any other route; and, doubt- 
less, there are gentlemen here residing on the southern 
route, who think that the best and only expedient route. 
The engineers, in their report, have cautiously left the 
iscales equally balanced between these respective main 
routes and their several subordinate branches; and how 
are we to decide? 

I know, sir, it is exceedingly popular to tell the people 


this subject, and will conclude by moving the following |of any section of the country that the Government is 


amendment to the bill; 


{Here Mr. 8. offered his amendment, proposing to|them for improvements. 


about to expend large amounts of public money amongst 
But when you tell them that it 


strike out the western, and to insert the middle or eastern |is their own money, that they are taxed to pay it, and that 
route, leaving the sclection to the commissioners to be ap-|there is a national debt to pay, will the people of any one 


pointed under the provisions of the bill. } 

Mr. POLK next rose, and said, that two of the delega- 
tion from my own State having given their views in sup- 
port of this bill, I ask the indulgence of the committee 
whilst I endeavor, in a plain and practical manner, to as- 
sign the reasons of the vote which I feel constrained to 
give. My two colleagues and myself have been in the 
habit, during our service together here, of thinking and 
acting together upon most important subjects. Upon this 
we differ in opinion, and are compelled to separate. 

My colleague, who first addressed the committee, [Mr. 
Bratrr} dealt with his usual candor. He informed us that 
the road contemplated to be made by this bill, addressed 
itself to the local interests of his constituents; that they 
were in favor of the road; and that his skirts should be 
clear of the imputation of disobeying their will. Yes, 
sir, the road addresses itself to the local interests of his 
constituents, and this is the evil of this and all similar pro- 


section or district agree that it shall be expended in an- 
other, and for the local advantage of another? No, if they 
get it themselves, it is well; if it goes to their neighbors, 
jit isunjust and all wrong. Sir, this is, perhaps, natural; 
| we are selfish beings; and I beg my colleagues to under- 
jstand me, when I speak of local interests, as not intending 
|\to apply my remarks to their districts exclusively; their 
jconstituents are like the constituents of other gentlemen, 
jand equally operated upon by their local interests. I 
;mean to show the effect generally, and upon all sections, of 
| these splendid schemes of internal improvement which have 
|been projected; of the hundreds of reconnoissances and 
jsurveys of roads and canals which have been made. [ 
mean to show the delusion practised upon whole com- 
munities, whereby they are bought up to the support of 
these splendid schemes, by the lure of local advantages 
held out to them; by the promise to scatter and squander 
the public money in the construction of a road or canal, 


positions; it is the iniquity of this whole system of internal/leading through their immediate neighborhoods, and, 
improvement; it does address itself to the local interests of| thereby, addressing itself to their local interests. 


sections; it deludes, and deceives, and misleads whole sec- 
tions and communities; whole masses are bought up, and 
become advocates of this system, with the prospect of lo- 
cal advantage to themselves. They look only to their 
own local interests, and to the prospect of having disburs- 
ed, in their own immediate neighborhoods, large amounts 
of the people’s money. Let me ask either of my col- 


leagues, through whose respeetive districts one branch of 


road has been surveyed, if it were to pass on either of the 
other routes, if they would vote for it’ If it were to pass 
on either the middle or the metropolitan route, would not 
nine-tenths, would not ninety-nine-hundredths of their own 
constituents, whose local interests would not then be ad- 
dressed, think it wholly inexpedient, if not unconstitution- 
al, to make the road at all? I repeat it: would either of my 
colleagues deem it a national work? Would they vote for 
it?. They would not. And why would they not? Be- 
cause, in their opinion, the western route is the best route, 
and the only national route. They think the western 
route the only true route. But the two gentlemen from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Canson and Mr. Surrrenn] to the 
local interests of whose constituents the middle route ad 


This bill, and the discussion we have had upon it, fur 
nishes the best practical commentary we could possibly have 
had upon this system; and I beg Icave to exeinplify, by a 
particular examination of its details, the tendency and in- 
evitable consequences of persisting in it. You are about 
to construct a mammoth road, fifteen hundred miles in 
length, from Buffalo, in the State of New York, to New 
Orleans, passing by this city; and you propose, by this bill, 
|to appropriate two millions and a quarter of dollars, to be 
| applied to this object. From this city to New Orleans, 
the bill provides that the road shall pursue the general 
course of one of the branches of the western route. This 
end of the road I will examine presently. From this city 
to Buffalo the road is not located to any particular route 
by the bill. It is to go from here to Buffalo, and that is 
the only designation. ‘The particular locality is to be de- 
cided by commissioners. Now, how many reconnois- 
sances have been made between these two points, and how 
many routes surveyed in this age of engineering’? | 
hold a document in my hand, sir, from the Engineer De- 
partment, which is a perfect anomaly, and furnishes the 
best practical illustration of the practical operations of his 
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system. By this document it appears that twenty-one dis-|might be lost. Why are not the friends and advocates of 
tinct routes have been examined; and, take my word for it, | this bill willing to designate in the bill the precise route of 
every town, and village, and hamlet, and every mill, cross}the road to Buffalo? Evidently from the conviction, on 
road, and tavern house, on each and every one of these/their part, that they would lose the support of the repre- 
twenty-one routes, expect this road; and each has no|sentatives of all the other routes. I appeal to gentlemen 
doubt that this is the only national way; and that on either |themselves, who support this bill, if this is a fair and states- 
of the others the road would be utterly useless and inex-}man-like legislation. If the road must be made, why not 
pedient. Yes, sir, there have been surveyed five grand /fix the route in the law which authorizes its construction? 
routes, and fifteen subordinate or collateral routes, from |Sir, we all understand how it happened that these several 
this city to Buffalo, a distance of about three hundred and|routes, twenty-one in number, came to be examined by 
seventy-five miles. The five grand routes are designated | brigades of topographical engineers. The examinations 


in the report of the engineers: were made through portions of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
The Eastern route, and the western part of New York, during the last admin- 
The Western route, istration, and during the heat of the canvass for the last 
The Painted Post route, Presidential election. Some hopes were, likely, entertained, 
The Pine creek route, that these respective portions of the country might give 
The Direct route. their support to the then administration in the ensuing 


The eastern route has been surveyed in nine different di-} election. And, in order to stimulate the people, and ensure 
rections. One of these is to pass ** Fredericktown, Gettys- (as it was supposed) their support the more certainly, 

burg, Carlisle, Millerstown, Lewistown, Karthaus, Drift-| brigades of engineers were sent out in twenty different 

wood creek, Port Alleghany, Olean, Aurora.” The people |directions, to survey a great road. This powerful and 
on this route, and in these towns, if they are like all others|delusive branch of Executive patronage was employed to 
whose local interests are addressed, will have no doubt but] induce whole sections, whose local interests were address- 

that this is the only proper route, thatis, the only national/ed, to believe, that, if they wanted this road, the best 
route; and they will be greatly dissatisfied if they do not get| way to secure it was, to support the then administration. 

the road. But on eight other branches of the grand ‘* east-| We have all seen and known the powerful effect of these 
ern route,” each passing through other towns and other|reconnoissances. of the United States’ engineers through 
neighborhoods, the people will have as little doubt that|the country. I speak not of this project alone. Why 
theirs is the national route, and that they are entitled to] was it that this road to Buffalo, all of a sudden, should 
the road. The grand ‘‘ western route” has been sur-|have been deemed of so much national importance? Why 
veyed in three different directions; one of these isto pass| should the delusion be kept up any longer? The certain 
Hagerstown, Loudon, Huntington, Philipsburg, Trout] effect of this system, as exemplified by this road, is, first, 
Run, Instantur, Ellicottsville, Barton. In the estimation}to excite hopes; second, to produce conflicts of section 
of the people on this route, this would be the national] arrayed against section; and, lastly, dissatisfaction and heart- 
way, and they would be entitled to this great road. But] burnings amongst all who are not accommodated. 

the grand ‘* Painted Post route,” (and I frankly acknow-| I come now to examine the southern portion of this road, 
ledge that my limited knowledge of the topography of] that from this city to New Orleans. ‘Three grand routes 
the country does not inform me where the ‘‘ Painted Post”| have been projected: the eastern, the middle, and the 
is,) with its four distinct branches, are, no doubt, exceed-| western, each with its subordinate and collateral routes 

ingly national; and each branch of it exclusively so, in the} The distance between the extreme points of the west- 
opinion, at least, of those whose local interests are address-|erm and eastern routes is near six hundred miles; and 
ed by it. One of the four branches of this route would |the first thing that forcibly strikes the mind is, that here is 
pass Westminster, Siddonstown, Valley of Susquehannah, |an immense country, the extreme lateral points of which 
Williamsport, Peters’s Camp, Bath, Mount Morris. Butjare six hundred miles apart, each and every portion of 
the grand ‘* Pine creek route,” aye, sir, the grand ‘‘Pine| which has been flattered with the hope, excited by the 
creek route,” with its four distinct subordinate branches, | visit or reconnoissances of the United States’ engineers, 
must not be overlooked. Doubtless that will be the most|that each would have this great road to pass through each 
national route of all, at all events in the opinion of the}respective section of country. This bill provides that it 
settlers on Pine creek, (I suppose there is such a creek} shall be taken upon the gencral direction of the western 
from the name of the route,) and by the people in the|route, as surveyed by the United States’ engineers; but 
neighborhood whose local interests are addressed by it.|does any one know, can either of my colleagues tell me, 
One of the four branches of this grand route will pass| where its precise locality will be? On the western route, 
through Wormleysburg, Uniontown, Jersey shore, Cow-|from Washingion as far as Lexington, in Virginia, we are 
dersport, Oswego creek, Olean, Aurora. And, lastly, in|informed, by the report of the engineers, that “two di- 
this document, comes the ** direct route,” which would pass |rections have been examined in relation to the western 
Weedsborough, Shippensburg, Valley of Driftwood creek,|route, one through Rock Fish Gap, the other through 
Barton. Here, then, sir, inthe rage for engineering, sur-| Snicker’s Gap.” The people on both doubtless expect, 
veying, reconnoitering, and electioneering, during the last} but both cannot get it. From Lexington it passes Abing- 
administration, the hopes and expectations of a whole|don to Knoxville. At Knoxville the route forks. The 
scope of country near a hundred miles in width, filled, } main route, first surv eyed, diverges from that point to the 
I admit, with as virtuous and respectable a population as/left, passes New Philadelphia, Athens, enters Alabama, 
any in the Union, on twenty-one distinct routes for this} passes Centreville, Demopolis, and thence to New Or- 
road, have been raised on tiptoe. Each expects, and|leans. The other branch from Knoxville passes the Crab 
each has no doubt that itis entitled to the road. The|Orchard, Sparta, Winchester, Huntsville, in Alabama, 
hopes of allare keptup. The representatives of eachand | thence to Baton Rouge, to New Orleans. The bill does 
all these routes vote for this bill. But all cannot be grati-|not determine which of these routes it is to go. If it 
fied. ‘I'wenty of the twenty-one routes must be disap-|should be located on, the New Philadelphia route from 
pointed; and if this bill located the road to some one of| Knoxville, as one of my colleagues, [Mr. Biare] if [ un- 
the routes definitely, I have my doubts whether the re-| derstood him, contends it ought, it will not touch the dis- 
presentatives here of all the other routes would not vote |trict represented by my other colleague; [Mr. Isacxs] it 
against it. It is not the policy of the friends of this pro-| will not then address itself to the local interests of his con- 
ject to locate the road definitely in the bill, for they might} stituents; and, in that event, I desire to know whether he 
thereby lose votes from the other routes, and the bill| will consider it sufficiently national to vote for it; would 
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he be willing that the money of his constituents should 


be expende to construct it on any other than his own 
route’? I shrewdly suspect he would not. If it so hap- 
pens that it should not cross Cumberland mountain at 
all, his constituents will be apt to think they have been 
badly treated, and that it would be inexpedient to make 
the road on any other route. And if it does cross! 
Cumberland mountain, New Philadelphia and the peo- 
ple on that route will be dissatisfied. If gentlemen 
are determined to construct this road, I submit to them 
whether it would not be better to have the precise 
route fixed with certainty, by previous survey, and then 
consider of the expediency of passing a law to construct 
it. But that is objected to; and why’ 1 know of no rea- 
son, except that the bill would lose some of its present 
support, by locating the road to any one route definitely. 
All those routes which did not get it would fly off and| 
vote against it. I shall vote against this bill, let the route 
be where it may. I have brought to the notice of the| 
committee the conflicting interests of different sections, | 
and large masses of your population arrayed against each | 
other, for the purpose of showing the corrupting tendency | 
of this whole system, by addressing itself to the sordid in- | 
terests of sections and localities. 1 speak of the tenden-| 
cies and certain effects of the system. I do not wish to be| 
misunderstood by my colleagues, or any one else, upon 
this subject. I do not intend to impute to them or their! 
constituents any thing which does not equally apply to my | 
own, and to the constituents of every other gentleman up-| 
on this floor. There are but few districts that will resist 
the lure of local gain, in the shape of a road or a canal, if 
you will hold it out to them. I have seen something of 
its effects in my own district. This same national road was | 
mounted as a political hobby, three or four years ago, in| 
that district. For atime, the people seemed fo be carried 
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gentlemen who are more particularly interested in it. 
What does this prove, sir? Why, that we are each repre- 
senting our own local interest; and to what will it lead, 
and to what has it led upon this very bill? To combina- 
tions of loca] interests, to effect that which no one local 
interest by itself could effect. Why was it that the road 
from Washington to Buffalo, and the road from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, were united in one bill? Was there 
any necessary connexion between them? Were they ever 
united before the present session? Was such a union 
ever dreamt of before? Am Lat liberty to suppose that 
they were united for the purpose of combining local in- 
terests enough to carry the whole, but which neither, 
standing independent of the other, could effect? I put 
it to my colleagues, and to the two gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia, to know if they would vote, if their constituents 
would justify them in voting away so large a sum of the 
people’s money, to construct the road from Washington 
to Buffalo, if the New Orleans end of the road was struck 
out of this bill. Would the gentlemen residing on the 
Buffalo end deem it expedient to vote for the New Orleans 
end, if that to Buffalo was struck out? Sir, I beg gentle- 
men to trace the operations of these combinatioris of local 
interests a little further. I hold in my hand an amend- 
ment laid upon the table by a gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Ricuarpson] a few days ago, and printed by 
order of the House, which he intends to offer to this bill, 
as soon as he can get the floor. I will read it. Sir, it pro- 
poses to extend the road ‘‘ from Buffalo, in the State of 
New York, to the head of Lake Champlain, in Vermont, 
and thence to Boston, in the State of Massachusetts.” If 
this amendment should be adopted, we shall have a gigan- 
tic, a tremendous road, indeed. A road from Boston to 
New Orleans. If this does not give strength enough to 
Extend it to Hartford, if 


away with the prospect of having millions of public money | you please; we may need a military road in that direction, 
) y 13 ) ’ 


expended among them. 


We were to have a main route} 


in the event of another war. If this is not still sufficient, 


and cross routes intersecting the district in every direc-|I see a bill reported, and now upon our tables, proposing 


tion. It was to run down every creek, and pass through 
almost every neighborhood in the district. As soon as 
there was time for reason to assume her seat, the delusion 
passed off. The people very properly reflected that the 
money to build the road was collected by taxes paid in 
part by them. They reflected, too, that the nation owed 


to appropriate forty-four thousand dollars ‘* to improve 


|Back creek;” and where Back creek is, I am again at 
|fault, no doubt from my want of knowledge of the geo- 
|graphy of the country; but it must, of course, be agreat 
'national work. 
rit ** Conneaut creek” and ** Cunningham creek,” and di- 


Add this to one end of this road; put on 


eens . ° i . 
a debt of many millions, upon which a large annual inte-| vers other creeks, which I see have been surveyed by the 


rest was paid. Their better judgment taught them that it 
was time enough, if ever, to enter upon these splendid 
and extravagant schemes of internal improvement when 
the public debt was paid. And, sir, this is the conclusion 
to which the people of every district must and will finally 
come, when they properly understand the practical ope- 
rations of the system. The delusion may, and probably 
will, continue as long as localities and sections are flattered 
with the immediate prospect of gain to themselves, at the 
cost of all the rest of the people of the Union. But, 
sooner or later, the veil which obscures the vision wil! be 
rent asunder; they will see the evil effect of this system, 
and put it down. 

There is one remarkable fact attending the discussion of 
this bill, which illustrates the tendency of which I have 
spoken. Every gentleman who has advocated it, with the 
single exception of the honorable chairman who reported 
it, represents districts through which some one or other of 
the many routes of this mammoth road is expected to 
pass. Each advocates his particular part of the road, and 
seems to have but little care for any other. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ramsey] advocates the Buf- 
falo end of the road; that passes through his district. He 
says he leaves the New Orleans end of the road to other 
gentlemen who are interested in it. My two colleagues, 
and the two gentlemen from Virginia, who have addressed 
the committee, argue to prove the importance of the New 
Orleans end of the road; they leave the Buffalo end to 


| United States’ enginecrs as great national objects, and be 
isure that you unite local interests enough to carry the bill. 


| This is the magnificent and beautiful system that is now in 
ithe full tide of experiment. Can we close our eyes, if we 
| would, upon its unequal, unjust, and pernicious operation, 
'both here and upon the community, if it is persisted in? 

| Ihave spoken of conflicts between sections of country, 
}and between different masses of people arrayed against 
leach other, and I have spoken of combinations of inte- 
irests to effect a common purpose. ‘These conflicts and 
| combinations will exist, not only out of this House, but in 
jit. ‘They will exist here; and, by saying this, I do not 
wish to be understood as imputing any thing wrong to 
any one. It isthe natural and almost inevitable conse- 
|queénce, if this system goes on. ‘The combinations of the 
istrong sections of the Union represented in this House 
will overshadow and overpower the weak; and in this gene- 
ral scramble for the public money, (for I can call it by no 
other name, ) the weak will get no portion of the spoil. 

I have taken this road as one out of the many objects of 
improvement which have been projected, to illustrate the 
evil tendencies and pernicious effects of this system general- 
ly. From areport of the Board of Topographical Engineers, 
communicated to Congress at its last session, I find that, on 
the 8th of December, 1828, there had been projected and 
surveyed one hundred and twenty-eight distinct objects of 
| national internal improvement. Since that time we have 
no report showing the increased number. No one knows 
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how many more there are. All, of course, great national| poses to appropriate two and a quarter millions of dollars 
works. The power toconstruct each andall ofthem, accord-|to make a mud road. ‘The interest for a year upon this 
ing to the doctrines of the advocates of this system, is derived | sum, at six per cent. per annum, is one hundred and thirty- 
either from the war-making, the commercial, or the post/five thousand dollars. So that the simple interest per an- 
office powers. In this document we find, among other | num, upon the amount now proposed to be expended to 
equally national works, the following truly important pro-| commence this road, will be fifty-seven thousand dollars 
jects: ‘‘survey of Conneaut creek, with a view to itsimprove-| more than the whole amount now paid for transporting the 
ment;” removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula| mail on the present roads. Now the money, if left in the 
creek;” ‘survey at the mouth of Sandy creek,” &c.; and/ pockets of the people, and especially in the Western 
how many other creeks, of great national importance, | States, is always worth simple interest, and more; and will 
have been surveyed and examined, I will not fatigue the | my colleague tell me where the saving, in a pecuniary point 
committee by reciting. Each gentleman can examine this of view, upon which he dwelt with so much confidence, 
very interesting document for himself. One or two others, | would be? If we estimate the value of this improvement 
however, | must mention, before [ pass from this docu-|by a calculation of dollar and cents, will there not be a 
ment. TI find, sir, a “ survey of the Cobboseconte canal | clear loss instead of a saving? But the two and a quarter 
route,” a ** survey of the Winnepiseogee canal route.” (1| millions, to be expended under the provisions of this bill, 
do not know that I pronounce these names right. The | will be but a small portion of the amount which will be re- 
learned gentleman before me [Mr. Everett] says I do. I) quired to complete it. This is only intended by the advo- 
am glad of it. 1 believe it is the first time I ever saw the | cates of the bill to make it a mud road. It will not be more 
words in my life.) But no doubt they are great national ithan sufficient to locate it, to clear out the brush, to throw 
works. I find, too, there has been a “survey of the Suna-|up the earth and graduate it. To construct it upon the 
pee canal route,” a ‘‘ survey of the levels of the Andros-|McAdam plan, the engineers, in their report, estimate that 
coggin river,’”’ a ‘*survey of the Ammonoosuck canal}it will cost: 




















route,” and many other such great national works. Every | From Buffalo to Washington, - $1,877,063 92 
creek, and mill path, and corner of the country, at which | From Washington to New Orleans - 5,997,802 30 
a United States’ engineer touches, assumes, as if by magic, | 

nationality of character. It is at once dubbed a great pub- | Making a total of - - $7,874,866 22 
lic improvement, and its construction by Congress clearly | SS — 


authorized, according to the doctrines of the advocates of | This immense sum, as all other estimates for similar 
this system, under the war, the commercial, or the post} works have proved to be, will doubtless fall much below 
office powers. Whatever the President, or his engineers, |the real cost. But suppose this sum to be sufficient to 
or Congress, in their discretion, choose to denominate na-| construct it, the annual interest upon it, at six per cent. 
tional works, become so ipso facto; but there is no security | per annum, will be four hundred and seventy-two thousand 
that what is national this year will continue to be so the next. | four hundred and ninety-one dollars and ninety-six cents. 
I have no means of calculating what the probable cost of | The interest upon the cost of construction will be more than 
constructing all the works contained in the long catalogue |six times the whole amount now paid per annum for trans- 
of projects contained in this document would be. I have | porting the mail. Where, then, will be the saving of which 
understood that some general estimate has been made, by | my colleague speaks? If we take the actual cost of the 
which it is calculated that it will require the revenue which | Cumberland road as the criterion by which to estimate the 
we may have to spare, for more than half a century to! probable cost of this, it will amount to more than twenty- 
come, to complete them. All cannot be constructed atone millions of dollars; and the annual interest upon the 
once, and presently we will see conflicts between the cost will be more than a million of dollars. The road when 
friends of different objects for precedence in point of time. | made will have to be kept in repair; and if we take our 
When we contemplate the illimitable extent of these visiona- | experience upon the Cumberland road as any evidence of 
ry and wild schemes; when we see the abuses to which it | what is to occur upon this road when made, we shall be call- 
has been, and may be, subject, in scattering and wasting ed upon annually to make large appropriations to keep it 
the public money; when we see that it has been, and may up. And if we do not make them, it will dilapidate and 
again be, used as a powerful branch of Executive patron-|go to ruin. The States through which it will pass will 
age, to buy up whole sections of country to the support of; have the humiliating honor of being annual beggars for life 
the ** powers that be,’’ even if there was an express grant |at your door, asking for appropriations to keep it in repair. 
of power in the constitution, ought we not to stop in our | This, sir, is the saving we will witness. 
wild career, and pause and hesitate before we push it! This great road, according to the arguments of my col- 
further? league, [Mr. Brain] is to constitute a great artery from the 
I beg leave now to notice some of the arguments which | southern extremity of the Union to the northern border; 
liave been urged in support of this bill, and to inquire what jit is to afford facilities for the marching of troops and the 
advantages would result, in a national point of view, from | transportation of the means of defence from the interior to 
the construction of this road. I admit that good roads are the extremes, in the event of war. 
an advantage to a neighborhood, or county, or State,| He insists that the munitions of war could be transport- 
or the nation; and if made by the proper authority, and if ed, the troops from Kentucky and Tennessee could be 
they do not cost too much, I do not object to them. But; marched upon it ina much shorter time, to the defence of 
all roads are not national; and some of the benefits which the southern frontier. Now, sir, all who will examine the 
my colleagues suppose would be derived from the con-, map of these two States willat once perceive that it would 
struction of this road, in the manner proposed, I am sure require more time for an army from Kentucky and some 
are rather ideal than real. One of my colleagues [Mr. | portions of Tennessee to march across the country to get 
Isacxs] urged, with much earnestness, that it would be a/to this road, than it would to go on board a steamboat on 
saving of thirty-nine thousand doilars per annum in the|the Ohio or Tennessee river, go to the South, fight the 
transportation of the mail. A very short examination, in| battle, and almost get home again. From Knoxville, by 
a more financial view, will show the fallacy of this argu- land, through Alabama to New Orleans, the way this road 
ment. I understand that the average cost of transporting is to go is more than seven hundred miles. If this road is 
the mail in stages, on the present roads, from Buffalo to to be constructed, either for military or commercial pur- 
New Orleans, is fifty-two dollars per mile. The distance | poses, or for the transportation of the mail, any one who 
is fifteen hundred miles. At this rate, the amount paid looks upon the map will perceive that the proper route 


annually is seventy-eight thousand dollars. This bill pro-' would be direct from Knoxville to Memphis, or some other 
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point on the Mississippi river, from which steamboats run| gument upon this floor, which gained him a reputation 
at all seasons of the year. It would pass, on this route,! which I am sorry to see him about to impair. In his argu- 


through a portion of the country upon which New Orleans} 
must depend for defence in the event of war; the land tra- 
vel would be shortened from two to four hundred miles;| 
and at the Mississippi you would be within two or three} 
days of New Orleans. 

If any road isto be made for national or for any other 
purposes, this is the direction it ought to take. The Le- 
gislature of Tennessee, at its Jate session, have said that 
the State contemplates making a road from the Virginia 
line to the Mississippi river; they have asked the co-opera- 


she has said further, that the only manner in which this 
Government could give any aid, in the construction of such 
works, ‘‘ consistent with the sovereignty of the States, and 
the legitimate powers of the United States,”” was by sub- 
scription for stocks in companies incorporated by the States. 
I do not mention this to raise the constitutional question; 
I only mention it to show, if the friends of this system are 
determined to make this road, regardless of all conse- 
quences, they ought to make it in the most useful direc- 
tion. J understand that an amendment will be offered to 
change the route to the Mississippi river; for that 1 shall 
vote, but will finally vote against the bill on any route. ‘To 
East Tennessee, whether in a military or commercial point 
of view, if improvements must be made, I submit to my 
colleagues and to the committee, whether it would not be 
of infinitely more advantage, and at less than a fourth of 
the cost of this road, to remove the obstructions in the 
‘Tennessee river, and connect the waters of the Tennessee 
with the rivers flowing into the bay of Mobile by a short 
canal. Could not troops and the products exported reach 
the points of destination much earlier and much easier by 
water than by this road? As to military purposes, no ene- 
my is likely to invade our southern border at any other 
season than in the winter, and at that season our rivers are 
always navigable. East of the Alleghany mountain, from 
Western Virginia, the road to market, or to the defence 
of Virginia, is to Richmond or Norfolk. There are al- 
ready good roads made by State authority from Staunton 







ment upon this bill, he still denies the power, not only to 
construct, but to appropriate money to construct, roads and 
canals within the limits of the States. He places his vote 


for this bill upon a ground which no one before had thought 
of. He places it upon the ground of compact with the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, and says it rests upon 
the same ground that the power to construct the Cumber- 
land road rested. Will the gentleman inform the commit- 
tee, if the constitution does not confer the power upon 
Congress, (and he says it does not, ) how it is that a com- 
pact or a bargain with a territory about to be admitted into 
the Union, or how it is that an agreement with a single 
State can confer it. What is the compact with Alabama 
and Mississippi? Nothing more than that which has been 
made with most of the new States, upon their admission 
into the Union. It is, that five per cent. of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands within their respect- 
ive limits shall be reserved, three-fifths of which shall be 
applied by the Legislature of that State to make roads with- 
in the State, and two-fifths to the ‘* making a road or roads 
to the said State, under the direction of Congress!”” What 
is the compact with Ohio? It is, that one-twentieth, or five 
per cent. of the nett proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands within that State ‘‘shall be applied to the laying out 
and making public roads, leading from the navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, to the said State, 
and through the same, such roads to be laid out under the 
authority of Congress, with the consent of the several 
States through which the road shall pass.” Although the 
consent of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, through 
whose territory the Cumberland road passed, from the na- 
vigable waters of the Atlantic to the Ohio, was given, yet, 
so strong have the gentleman’s opinions heretofore been 
against the exercise of this power by Congress, that he 
has uniformly voted against all appropriations to construct 
or repair the Cumberland road. At the first session of 
the last Congress, at the very last session, he voted against 
an appropriation for this object. He now says that, under 
the compact with Alabama and Mississippi, if the road 


and Charlottesville to Richmond. From this city to Buffalo, | passes through any part of the territory of those States, we 
how a road was ever conceived to be of importance in al have the power to construct it; and as there is no point of 
national point of view, I do not know. ‘The gentleman| beginning designated in the compact, we may begin it at 


from Virginia, near me, [Mr. Mencer] formerly at the 
head of the Committee on Roads and Canals, no doubt can 
tell. He has a peculiar felicity in nationalizing every ob- 
ject of improvement, whether it be the mouth of a creek, 
ora neighborhood canal or road. If that gentleman shall 
be blessed with a continuance of life and health for twenty 
years more, and continues in the service of this House, I 


Buffalo, or any other point, and run it through the terri- 
tory of several intermediate States, whose consent has not 
been given. The consent of the gentleman’s own State 
has not been given, and I shrewdly suspect will not be. 
‘The gentleman’s argument amounts to this: that although 
in his opinion the constitution does not confer the power, 
yet, if you think proper to begin a road in one corner of 


have no doubt he will be the most voluminous writer of} Alabama or Mississippi, you may extend and ramify it all 


the age upon the subject of roads and canals. He will 
leave a posthumous reputation behind him that will live in 
the documentary history ofthe country. And it will be 
fortunate for him if that reputation sustains no injury; 
from the fact that he has largely contributed to fasten upon 
the country a system that will embarrass the finances, op- 
press the people with unnecessary taxation, and distract 
the harmony of the Union. 

I cannot but express my utter astonishment and deep re- 
gret at the argument that fell from another gentleman [ Mr. 
Smytu, of Virginia] in support of this bill. It is true this 
road is expected to pass through his district, and address- 
es itself to the local interests of his constituents; but he is 
the last man in the House that I should have expected to 
see shake and falter in his long séttled opinions. It is 
the strongest evidence we could have of the effects of this 


system, when it addresses itself to the local interests of 


sections. In the course of a long service here, the gentle- 
man has uniformly denied the power of this Government 
to prosecute this system. In 1824, his powerful mind 
operated upon this great subject, and he delivered an ar- 


over the Union, and that, too, without the consent of the 
other States, upon the ground of compact. Surely the 
gentleman, upon further reflection, will not attempt to 
maintain this position. But, if he could, we are not au- 
thorized or bound, by the compact itself, to appropriate 
more than the five per cent. of the nett proceeds of the 
sales of the lands within those States. This bill appropri- 
ates much more. Suppose it could be placed on this ground; 
are Alabama and Mississippi asking for the execution of 
this compact, by passing this bill, or making this gigantic 
road?) They are not. You have no memorials upon your 
table from those States for any such purpose. The repre- 
sentative from Mississippi upon this floor is opposed to the 
bill; the delegation from Alabama are divided; I under- 
stand a majority of them will vote against the bill. The 
gentleman must look out for some other ground—this cer- 
tainly cannot be maintained. 

The constitutiqnal question I shall not argue or touch. 
It has long since been exhausted. But I beg to look at 
some of the details of this bill, and inquire of its advocates 
how they are to avoid some of the inherent difficulties 
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which must present themselves in the construction of this ping. Now, I would say to the gentleman, that he ought 
road through the States. Commissioners are to be ap-|to be certain, in the first place, that the disease exists. Im 
pointed to receive releases from the owners of lands over} my opinion, he has mistaken the symptoms. But, if it 
which the road is to pass. But, suppose the owners are| does exist, I have understood that tapping isa very dan- 
minors, non-residents, or beyond seas, how are you to pro-/ gerous operation, and ought never to be undertaken but 
cure the release? Suppose the owner is unwilling to give) by senior physicians, and then not until all other means to 
it to you, will you extend the arm of the federal power, | save the patient had failed. The honorable chairman of 
and coerce him? You have not ventured to put such a pro-| the committee, [Mr. Hemputtt] who reported this bill, is 
vision in the bill. That would be too bold. It might alarm!a senior; but even he should not hazard so perilous an 
the State sovercignties, and create resistance—constitution-| operation, without a regular consultation of political doc- 
al resistance, I mean. It might produce collisions, difficult/tors. There is, I believe in some of the colleges, such a 
to manage, between the federal and State authorities. | degree as bachelor of medicine; and those who take it are 
The same power that would enable you, by force, and! accounted junior members of the profession. The gen- 
against the consent of the owner and the State, torunyour) tleman from Virginia, and my two colleagues, have taken 
road through a man’s plantation, would enable you to cut! this degree, but are not yet entitled to be ranked as se- 
down his orchard, to demolish his houses, or to tear down|niors. The junior members of the profession ordinarily 
court-houses if they stood in your way. Will you assume enter upon the practice by dealing in simples. They com- 
exclusive jurisdiction over the road, and punish offences| mence oy drawing teeth, blood-letting, and administering 
committed upon it, by the federal judiciary? ‘These are} simple sudorifics; but it is contrary to all rule for them to 
weighty considerations, worthy of much deliberation. If} use the knife in difficult surgical operations. And I would 
this road crosses the mountains at Rockfish Gap, it will| say to my two colleagues, and to the gentleman from Vir- 
intersect a State turnpike road, constructed by a company | ginia, that they ought to be exceedingly cautious how they 
incorporated by the State of Virginia. Can this Govern-| enter upon the operation which they are about to perform; 
ment and the State of Virginia both exercise exclusive ju-| should take care that they do not draw off from the body 
risdiction, at one and the same time, over the same space, | politic too much of its substance, and thereby leave the 
and on the same subject matter? This turnpike company | patient in an enfeebled and sickly state. It might linger 
have vested rights under their charter, and the State of|and die on their hands. Sir, to be serious, you are about 
Virginia is pledged to guaranty them; and if their private] to tap»the treasury with a vengeance. I have taken some 
interest should be affected by the construction of this road, | pains to ascertain the amount pa to be appropriated 
and they should appeal to Virginia to make good her gua-jat this session of Congress for objects of internal im- 
ranty, is there no danger of serious collision? I merely| provement. The amount proposed to be appropriated 
throw out these things for the consideration of gentlemen, | by the bills already reported upon this subject, and now 
without intending to enter into the argument. upon the table, including the two and a quarter millions 
But my colleague [Mr. Brain] says that the question| contained in this bill, amount to four million two hundred 

is settled; the constitutional question, I suppose, he means. | and thirty-nine thousand dollars for the present year. How 
Without admitting the fact, suppose, for the purposes of|many more projects are under examination in the Com- 
the present argument, that it was, is that any reason why | mittee on Internal Improvements, I do not know; but we 
we should vote for every visionary and extravagant pro-| know we have a new bill reported to us almost every day. 
position which shall be presented, under the guise and li-| Have gentlemen looked to the state of the treasury to see 
very and name of internal improvement? Is it any reason] whether it will bear these heavy appropriations’? Will 
why we should beggar the treasury, or postpone the pay-|they invade the sinking fund, and check the payment of 
ment of the public debt? But my colleague says that he|the national debt? We all know, that, besides the annual 
would have the Government to do as he himself would do| sinking fund of ten millions, whatever surplus may at any 
as an individual. If he had plenty of money, he says, he | time remain in the treasury, over two millions, is applica- 
would buy a new coat; but if he had not, he would do} ble, by the act of 1817, to the payment of the interest and 
without it. And if the Government has a full treasury, | extinguishment of the principal of the national debt. And 
he would make a road. Let me ask him if he had plenty | whatever appropriations are made for objects of internal 
of money, as he calls it, and was indebted, if it would not|improvement, or for any other purpose other than the ne- 
be the part of prudence first to pay the debt, and then|cessary expenses of the Government, is so much subtract- 
consider whether he could afford to get the coat? Andjed from the payment of the debt. I was sorry to hear 
if the nation is indebted, let me ask him if it is not the part | one sentiment fall from my worthy colleague, [Mr. Buarr.] 
of prudence first to pay the national debt, and then consi-| In his zeal to pass this bill, he said he need not be told 
ler of the propriety of making the road? that the public debt must be paid before we go into this 
1 would next call the attention of the committee to an|system. 1 differ from my colleague in opinion. We owe 
argument of an extraordinary character, used in support|a debt of more than forty-eight millions of dollars, upon 
of this bill by a gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Craie.}| which we pay an annual interest. And although our pub- 
rhe gentleman, if I understood him, denied the power of] lic debt is small, and indeed very trifling, when compared 
Congress to make roads through the States, without the} with the British debt, and perhaps that of every other ci- 
consent of the States; but, as this road passed through his| vilized nation in the world—I look to its total and speedy 
listrict, and addressed itself to the local interests of his| extinguishment as an event devoutly to be wished for. A 
constituents, he concluded to vote for this bill, without] part of it isa debt, not only of obligation, but of grati- 
the consent of the States. The reasons assigned for the} tude; a debt of the revolution; a part of the price of the 
vote were singular enough. ‘They were, that the money|liberty we enjoy. Iam gratified that it isa part of the 
was already in the treasury; and whether it got there con-| policy of the present administration speedily to pay it. 1 
stitutionally or unconstitutionally, it was the people’s mo-| would make none but the necessary appropriations for the 
ney, and we should not keep it on hand, useless and idle, support of Government, and thus leave in the hands of the 
but should distribute it amongst the people. The gentle-| Executive all the means which the receipts into the trea- 
man takes for granted a fact which does not exist. We|sury would furnish, to enable him to accomplish it. If, 
have not a dollar on hand but what we have immediate use | by large and extravagant appropriations, we absorb a large 
for, either in defraying the expenses of the Government, portion of the revenue in objects of internal improvements, 
or in paying the debt. _He seemed to suppose that the} its payment, pro fartfo, must be retarded. I wish to see 
treasury was overflowing; that it was laboring under a| this nation exhibit to the world the rare spectacle of a 
dropsical affection; and he proposes to relieve it by tap-| great and a powerful people freed from her pecuniary 
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obligations; of a nation possessing vast resources, without 
a debt ofa dollar. My colleague complains that large dis- 
bursements are made on tide water in fortifications, in 
building ships, in supporting a navy and army, in prepar- 
ing the means of defence, and in protecting commerce; 
and he wishes to distribute a portion of the public money 
in other quarters of the Union. He does not expect an 
equal distribution under the operation of this favorite sys- 
tem of his, but he would have it so as nearly as may be. 
It is idle to talk about equality in this general scramble 
for the public crumbs. We will never get it. The sys- 
tem itself, if it goes on, is unequal and unjust, and we can 
never expect to receive our due proportion. We had 
better pay off the debt first, and then reduce the taxes, 
modify the tariff, and leave in the pockets of the people 
all that is not absolutely necessary for the support of Go- 
vernment. My colleague candidly admitted, in the course 
of argument, that if the money was collected by a direct 
tax upon the people, he would not vote to appropriate it 
for this or any other object of internal improvement. Now 
what is the difference? Do not the people now pay every 
dollar of the revenue by a tax imposed upon them, and 
paid by them, in a different mode? The tax collector, it 
is true, does not go to their doors, and demand and re- 
ceive the portion of each. Each individual does not see 
the amount of tax which he pays go into the hands of the 
collector; but, notwithstanding, he pays the tax in the in- 
creased price that he pays upon almost every article of 
necessity which he eats, drinks, or wears. He pays it up- 
on every bushel of salt he uses, upon every pound of iron, 
upon coffee, tea, sugar; upon every blanket and great 
coat that protects him from the inclemency of the season 
in winter. In short, every head ofa family, whether rich 
or poor, pays a tax, and a heavy tax, in the increased 
price he pays upon every article himself or his family buys) 
or are compelled to use, and which he does not furnish? 
himself by his own labor or the domestic industry of his} 
family. The revenue of the country is collected by a tax 

upon the people of the country. The tax is an indirect} 
one. Itis a tax on consumption; but it is as much a tax, 

and is as oppressive" upon the people, as if it was a direct 

tax. According to the admission of my colleague, if the 

tax was paid directly by the people, so that each indivi- 
dual could see, and feel, and know, the precise amount 
which he did pay, he would not vote for this or any other 
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or about twelve millions of dollars, is required to pay the 
necessary expenses of the Government. For the neces- 
sary support of Government, the people, every where, 
will cheerfully submit to any amount of taxation. The 
other half, or about twelve millions of dollars annually, is 
applicable to the payment of the principal and interest of 
the public debt, unless it is diverted from that application 
by appropriations such as this. After the debtis paid, ac- 
cording to the present rates of taxation, the people will pay 
twelve millions of dollars per annum, or a dollar a head for 
every soul more than is required for the support of the Go- 
vernment. When the debt is paid, will the people of this 
country submit to pay this enormous and unnecessary tax, 
merely for the purpose of enabling their representatives 
here to scramble for it, and waste it by unequal disburse- 
ments in wild projects of internal improvements, or for 
any other purposes? or will not public opinion force you 
to reduce your taxes, and thus leave in the pockets of your 
people a great portion of what they now are compelied to 
pay’ Sir, let me apply these palpable facts to my own 
State, to the districts of my two colleagues, and to my own 
district, and see how the account stands. The constitu- 
ents of my colleagues and myself, and the mass of the peo- 
ple of Tennessee, are agriculturists. ‘The population of 
that State is about six hundred thousand souls; and upon 
the supposition that they pay their ratable proportion of 
the annual revenue, (and no one doubts the fact,) they then 
pay annually, in the shape of indirect taxation, one million 
two hundred thousand dollars. Half this amount, or six 
hundred thousand dollars, goes to the support of the Go- 
vernment, leaving the other half, or six hundred thousand 
dollars annually, to pay the public debt, and, after the debt 
is paid, if the taxes are brought down to the necessities of 
the Government, leaving in the pockets of the people of 
that State six hundred thousand dollars per year, no longer 
required from them in the shape of taxes. Suppose this 
system of internal improvement should be persisted in af- 
ter the debt is paid, and the people should continue to 
be taxed to raise money to carry it on; let me ask either 
of my colleagues if they believe that Tennessee, in this 
general scuffie, when all will be contending for as much 
as they can get, will ever receive six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum for her share? Will she ever receive 
back as much as she paysin? She will not. And if she 
did, upon what principle of sound political economy is it, 





appropriation for similar objects; but as the tax, although | that you will collect a tax from your people, for the mere 


> ° mT a 
paid by the people, is collected in a different mode, and} 


the people do not so well see and Know the amount they 
do pay, hg will vote for this and all other similar proposi-| 
tions; the argument is, in fact, this: If the mass of the peo- 
ple saw and understood the amount of taxes they pay, my 


purpose of re-distributing or returning it back to them? 
it will be impossible, under any system that you can adopt, 
to re-distribute the money to the different sections of the 
Union in the same proportion that it is contributed. 

Is this system of excessive taxation to endure forever? 


colleague, and others who favor this system, would not, | And must this system of internal improvement be kept up 
and dare not, vote to waste and squander public money | for the mere purpose of absorbing the surplus revenue 
in projects like this. There are nota dozen m¢ mbers up-| Does any thinking man suppose it will, or can I here is 
on this luor—I doubt whether there is a single individual, ; one point, | believe, upon w hich tariff men and anti-tarifi 
who would dare to support this system in the wild and vi-| Men are agreed, and that is, as soon as the debt is paid, at 
sionary extent to which it has been pushed, if the revenue | all events, gradually to reduce, and ‘inally to repeal, the 
was collected by a direct tax, or if the amount of taxation duties on all those articles which do not come in competi- 
actually paid under the present mcde of collection, by im-) ton with our own manufactures. Vhis will reduc e the 
posts and duties, could be brought home to the knowledge | t@xes upon all sections from seven to eight millions per 
of each gentleman’s constituents. jannum. ‘The surplus would then be from four to five 
The whole annual revenue of the United States, paid | millions per annum. Must this excess of taxes be kept up 
by the people in the shape of indirect taxation, may be) to carry on internal improvements? Will you still keep 
put down in round numbers at twenty-four millions of dol-| this surplus in the treasury, to wrangle and contend about 
lars; it is about that amount. The aggregate of federal | here? Did any wise Government in the W orld ever tax 
population, including three-fifths of the slaves, taken into | its people more than the exigencies of that Gov ernment 
the enumeration by the constitution, is about twelve mil-|required? I know it is the policy of the friends of a cer- 
lions of sculs. Double the number of dollars, then, are!tain system to keep up the high taxes; to procrastinate 
collected than there are souls in the United States; so that/the payment of the public debt; and, when it is paid, to 
every man, woman, and child, in the country, pays an| have a plausible pretext to expend the surplus that is not 
average tax of two dollars per head. Each head of a fa- needed for any necessary purposes of the Government. 
mily probably pays, upon an average, an annual tax of fif- | Sir, it is as well to speak out plainly what I think of this 
teen or twenty dollars. About half the annual revenue,| policy. The ‘ American system,” as it is falsely called, 
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the legitimate re 


served powers of the States; a constant 


upon three legs; first, high prices of the public lands, to | tendency to assume the exercise of doubtful constructive 


prevent emigration to the West, or, asthe late Secre-| 
tary of the Treasury, [Mr. Rush] in his report two years| 
ago, said, to check by high prices the system of bounties 
which he supposed were held out to agricultural pursuits) 
in the West by the low prices of public lands. Ory in} 
other words, the policy of this branch of the system is, to| 
sell your lands high, prevent thereby the inducements to 
emigration, retain a population of paupers in the East, 
who may, of necessity, be driven into manufactories, to 
labor at low wages for their daily bread. The second 
branch of the system is high duties, high taxes, the conse- 
quences of which are twofold; first, to protect the manu- 
facturer, by enabling him to sell his wares at higher prices, | 
and next to produce an excess of revenue. The third 
branch of the system is internal improvements, which is 
the sponge which is to suck up the excess of revenue 
which you collect from your people. These constitute 
the splendid system by which the people of a great por- 
tion of this Union are to be taxed, and oppressively taxed, 
in all time to come, unless the policy is changed. The 
people of the West will soon see, if they do not already 
see, their true interest. The speedy sale and settlement, 
at low prices, of the public lands, is the paramount inte- 
rest of the West, and it is the true interest of the whole 
Union, with the exception of the particular interest I have 
mentioned. I would sell out the public lands at low prices 
—at much lower prices than they ever have been sold. 
I would have them speedily settled by a hardy race of en- 
terprising freemen, who would feel that they had a stake 
in the Government. 1 would impose no unnecessary tax- 
ation upon them, to support any particular interest. 1 
would relieve the burdens of the whole community, as far 
as possible, by reducing the taxes. I would keep as much 
money in the treasury as the safety of the Government re- 
quired, and no more. I would keep no surplus there to 
scramble for, either for internal improvements, or for-any 
thing else. [ would bring the Government back to what 
it was intended to be—a plain, economical Government. 

We had a party in this country and in this House a few 
years ago, who were proud to be called radicals, and who 
assumed to be almost the exclusive friends of a plain and 
cheap Government. We find but few of them here now. 
Many of them, I fear, have changed the red jacket for the 
white, and have hoisted a new flag. Many of them, I fear, 
have mounted this delusion, this splendid ‘‘American sys- 
tem,” this grand scheme of spending millions of the public 
money in internal improvements, as a political hobby upon} 
which to ride into power. 

‘The history and present practical operations of the con- 
stitution may be dated at the peace of 1815. Before that 
period, the Federal Government performed the functions, 
which it was chiefly intended to perform, by the States 
who were parties to the compact, and who created it. 
Up to that time, the action of the Government was chiefly 
external; the attention of its rulers was mainly taken up in 
attending to our foreign relations. In the early history of 
the Government, and during the long continued wars in 
Europe, it required a most vigilant attention to preserve 
a strict neutrality on our part. We were threatened with 
war, our commerce and our rights were invaded upon the 
seas; we were driven to an embargo, to a system of non-in- 
tercourse, and finally into the war of 1812. During this} 
whole period, the action of this Government may be said | 
to have been external. At the restoration of peace in 





1815, our difficulties abroad were at an end, our rights} 


powers, and to build up herea splendid Government, dif- 
fering, if this tendency shaJl continue, only in name from 
a consolidated empire. I was glad to hear my friend and 
colleague [Mr. Brarr] say that he cherished the sovereign- 
ty of the States; and that he would have the Federal and 
the State Government each to move in their respective 
orbits, neither invading or encroaching upon the rights of 
the other. I heartily respond to this sentiment; but how 
my colleague reconciles it to the vote which he intends to 
give for this bill, I shall not undertake to decide. Upon 
the preservation of the rights of the States depends the 
perpetuity of the equipoise of powers between the Federal 
and State Governments, intended to be observed at the 
adoption of the constitution. The States will be the last 
citadels of your liberty; and so long as the wholesome check 
which they were intended to constitute upon the Federal 
Government remains, it will last forever. We are in no 
danger from a foreign enemy, who boldly shows himself, 
and lands upon our shore; we will meet him at the water’s 
edge, and mark his approach by the blood of his soldiery. 
It is by slow andimperceptible assumptions of power on 
the part of this Government, that the balance of the 
constitution may be disturbed, and the liberties of the 
country undermined. I am not discussing the constitutionh- 
al question involved by this bill. Ithas been my whole 
purpose throughout to avoid that, and to oppose the bill 
upon the ground of its expediency alone. I have been led 
into this digression by the sentiment that fell from my es- 
teemed colleague, [Mr. Brarr.] I shall not be provoked 
to depart from my original purpose by the broad doctrines 
laid down by my colleague, [Mr. Isacxs.] This is not the 
time nor the occasion to go into any examination of the 
nullifying power of the State authorities alluded to by him, 
nor to inquire how far the States may constitutionally re- 
sist the operation, within their limits, of powers assumed 
by this Government, which the States may suppose it does 
not possess. I only mention it now, for the purpose of 
saying that I cannot go with my colleague to the extent of 
the doctrines which 1 understood him to lay down. 

Before I conclude, 1 beg leave to call the atttention of 
the committee to a part of the message of the President 
at the opening of the present session of Congress. And 
if this system must go on; if we who are opposed to it are 
ina minority; if its friends are determined to press it; I 
call upon them to stay their hands for the present. Take 


| the suggestion contained in the passage which I shall read 


as preferable to the present plan; husband all your means; 
pay off the public debt first; and then, if you are determined 
not to reduce the taxes, and there be a surplus in the 
treasury, ‘* apportion it among the several States accord- 
ing to their ratio of representation.” The passage to which 
[ allude is as follows: 

‘*As, then, the period approaches, when the application 
of the revenue to the payment of debt will cease, the dis- 
position of the surplus will present a subject for the serious 
deliberation of Congress: and it may be fortunate for the 
country that it is yet to be decided. Considered in con- 
nexion with the difficulties which have heretofore attend- 
ed appropriations for purposes of internal improvement, 
and with those which this experience tells us will certain- 
ly arise, whenever power over such subjects may be exer- 
cised by the General Government, it is hoped that it may 
lead to the adoption of some plan which will reconcile the 
diversified interests of the States, and strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. Every member of the Union, in peace 


came to be respected by all nations, and the attention of|and in war, will be benefited by the improvement of in- 


the Government was turned internally. 


vicious; I repeat, sir, essentially vicious. 
a constant tendency increased and daily increasing, to ac- 


cumalate power in the federal head, and to encroach upon | 





. re 
; Since 1815, the} 
action of the Government has been internal and essentially | several States. 


| 


There has been|in a mode which will be satisfactory to all. 


land navigation, and the construction of highways in the 
Let us then endeavor to attain this benefit 
That hither- 
to adopted has, by many of our fellow-citizens, been de- 
precated as an infraction of the constitution; while by 
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others it has been viewed as inexpedient. All feel that it |ductive of more harm than good—nor was there any thing 


has been employed at the expense of harmony in the legis- 
lative councils. 

**To avoid these evils, it appears ta me that the most 
safe, just, and federal disposition which could be made of 
the surplus revenue, would be its apportionment among 
the several States according to their ratio of representation, 
and, should this measure not be found warranted by the 
constitution, that it would be expedient to propose to the 
States an amendment authorizing it. I regard an appeal 
to the source of power, in cases of real doubt, and where 
its exercise is deemed indispensable to the general welfare, 
as among the most sacred of all our obligations. Upon 
this country, more than any other, has, in the providence 
of God, been cast the special guardianship of the great 
agg of adherence to written constitutions. If it fail 

ere, all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That 
this was intended to be a Government of limited and spe- 
cific, and not general powers, must be admitted by all; 
and it is our duty to preserve for it the-character intended 
by its framers. If experience points out the necessity for 
an enlargement of these powers, let us apply for it to those 
for whose benefit it is to be exercised, and not undermine 
the whole system by a resort to overstrained constructions. 
The scheme has worked well. Ithas exceeded the hopes 
of those who devised it, and become an object of admira- 
tion to the world. We are responsible to our country, 
and to the a cause of self-government, for the pre- 
servation of so great a good. The great mass of legisla- 
tion relating to our internal affairs was intended to be 
left where the federal convention found it—in the State go- 
vernments. Nothing is clearer in my view, than that we 
are chiefly indebted for the success of the constitution 
under which we are now acting, to the watchful and 
auxiliary operation of the State authorities. This is not 
the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deeply 
rooted convictions of my mind. I cannot, therefore, too 
strongly or too earnestly, for my own sense of its import- 
ance, warn you against all encroachments upon the legiti- 
mate sphere of State sovereignty. Sustained by its 
healthful and invigorating influence, the federal system 
can never fall.” 

Who can read this passage from the message without 
yielding his conviction of the truth at least of some of the 
sentiments it conveys? Who can read it without admiring 
the honesty of the heart, and the soundness of the head 
that dictated it. Do we not all know, that, whenever 
power over subjects of internal improvement has been at- 
tempted to be exercised here, it has been “ at the expense 
of harmony in the legislative councils?” Is it not, upon 
this very occasion, attempted to be exercised ** at the ex- 
pense of harmony” in our deliberations? Without feeling 
myself called upon now to express an opinion on the ques- 
tion of ‘apportionment among the several States accord- 
ing to their ratio of representation,” or whether ‘‘an ap- 
peal to the source of power” would be ‘‘ indispensable” to 
the exercise of this power, I have no hesitation in giving 
to it a decided preference over the present plan. ‘There 
would be equality at least in the disbursement, if not in 
the collection of the surplus revenue. 

[Here the debate closed for this day .] 
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The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. MCDUFFIE, to curtail the sessions of Con- 
gress by reducing the per diem after a certain period. 

Mr. WAYNE rose, and said he was opposed to the reso- 
lution proposed by the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, {[Mr. McDvurri1e] and also to the amendment 
offered by the honorable member from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Everert.] The adoption of either would be pro- 






















in the past legislation of our country, or which had oc- 
curred at that session of Congress, to justify the changes 
suggested. I am satisfied [said Mr. W.] with the present 
arrangement for the sessions of Congress, and believe the 
House will come to the same conclusion, after mature re- 
flection upon the subject. 

The original resolution proposes that the compensation 
of the members of Congress shall be eight dollars a day 
for one hundred and twenty days, and, if a session shall be 
extended beyond that time, that the pay shall be two 
dollars per diem; and the amendment provides that the 
commencement of the sessions of Congress shall be on the 
first Monday in November, with a limitation of both to the 
3d March. 

The first is urged upon the grounds that there is a want 
of industry in this House, and that something is needed to 
coerce us to greater effort—that our inertness is caused 
by the mercenary consideration of daily pay—that it will 
save to the nation seventy-five thousand dollars; and that 
if the first session of each Congress shall be continued to 
itsordinary length, then eight dollars per day for one bun- 
dred and twenty days will reduce the daily compensation 
to seven dollars, which is said to be an ample allowance. 

I shall examine each of these positions in the order they 
have been stated; and my reason for giving this formal in- 
vestigation to a subject, apparently of no great importance, 
is the respectable source from which the resolution and 
the amendment came, and the disposition to prevent the 
mischiefwhich either may do. If apology, however, were 
necessary, my justification would be found in the example 
of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr 
Covxitrrer}] whose acute and talented exposition of the 
reasons against the resolution, and of the consequences 
which will result from its adoption, must have commanded 
the approbation of the House. 

The first consideration urged in favor of the resolution 
by its mover—a want of industry——is the assertion ofa fact, 
and its truth must be ascertained before it can be used as 
an argument. 

Iam told by those in whose experience] have confi- 
dence, and the examination of our statute book confirms 
the ‘declaration—that if the legislation of this session is 
compared in kind and quantity with that of any preceding 
Congress, it will suffer no disparagement by the com- 
parison. Between four and five hundred resolutions have 
been submitted, three hundred and ninety-nine bills have 
been matured by the committees and laid upon your table, 
one hundred and twenty-three of them have been finally 
disposed of in this House, forty-one of which have receiv- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate, and passed into laws; 
seven from the Senate have been acted upon here, and fif 
ty-two from the same branch of the Legislature remain for 
our consideration. Of the bills which have passed into 
laws, it should be remembered, there are several of nation- 
al importance, and among them, what is unusual so early 
in the session, and which should have conciliated the kind 
ness of the gentleman, [Mr. McDvrrte] is his own bill of 
appropriations for the ensuing political year. With this 
formidable array of business done, it is easier to make an 
accusation of indolence than to sustain it. No preceding 
Congress has done more so early in the session; and at the 
termination of this on the 15th of May, the time fixed for 
its adjournment by this House, in quantity at lea$t, we may 
anticipate enough to entitle us to the commendation of 
our constituents, and from present appearances, too, with- 
out having the volume of our laws enlarged by any making 
extravagant and experimental expenditures for interna! 
improvements which can never yield arevenue to our 
treasury, or by such laws as press upon the loins of nation- 
al industry, to encourage manufactures. However, let 
me not be supposed to intend any injustice to the gentleman, 
{Mr. McDurrre]) as it is now owing to his want of ability 
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or exertion that we have not been relieved from the latter; 
and as to the first, without thinking, with some of us in 
principle, between whom it must be admitted there are 
shades of difference, he has already manifested a strong 
desire to retain the operation of his own sentiments upon 
the power, strictly within the bounds of judicious and na- 
tional appropriations; and I cannot refrain from expressing 
the hope that this session will pass without a difference be- 


tween us as to what works or subscriptions shall be consi- 


dered entitled to his cautionary opposition. 

But the charge of a want of industry in this Congress 
has gone out to the world, under the sanction of the gen- 
tleman’s name, and upon such authority it will be believed, 
unless it shall be repelled by a detailed examination of 
preceding Congresses—not very interesting, it is true, but 
which may command the attention of the House from its 
direct application to the subject. And one other reason 
urges me to be particular. Having come into this House 
under the political revolution which the people thought 
the condition of the country demanded, it is not to be sup- 
posed, composed as it is of a moiety of new members, 
three-fourths of whom were chosen to sustain the present 
administration, that such a charge, involving them in a moi- 
ety of its discredit, will be permitted to pass without a re- 
futation, even when made by an old member of this House, 


though he be one of the firmest and ablest supporters of 


our common cause. 
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ed consequences, in their eager desire to have the honor 
of its paternity. For the other, the bank charter, the 
public mind had been prepared by much previous discus- 
sion; by the existence of a former bank; by its plan having 
been matured in the recess of Congress; and because it was 
generally known that the then President’s constitutional 
objections to the charter had been subdued by painful re- 
collections of the necessities of his treasury, and the rapa- 
cious combinations, during the war, to depreciate Govern 

ment securities, issued in our hour of hardest trial, to sup- 
ply its deficiencies. In referring to the history of that 
time, one scandalously inclined might also say, the salary 
compensation law, an immediate operation having been 
given td it, had its effect in causing an earlier spring flight 
than had been usual. I, sir, however, make no such 
\charge; and in explaining the causes which enabled the 
ifourteenth and fifteenth Congresses to adjourn the first 
session of both earlier than had been done before, I dis- 
claim any intention to depreciate their industry, or assail 
their purity. I turn back to them with respect; for it 
; was not until then that my mind began to pursue political 
jinvestigations, or to think of public measures, either as 
to their consequences, or the principles by which they 
were to be sustained; and, from the reasoning of some of 
the prominent men of that day, my politics received a ra- 
lical tint, which, as much decried as it was afterwards, is 


| 


+ 
t 
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Such a charge may raise the maker of }/now the badge of many who would not then wear it, and 


itin public estimation, but it will throw his associates into dis-|is very fast becoming the national color, fatal as it was 
esteem if it be not denied and disproved, and might jeopard |made to some who first raised it asa banner. There was 
the administration itself at the ensuing election, unless it |inscribed upon it, judicious impost for revenue—proper 
shall be shown that those who are here and its advocates are |expenditures for necessary national establishments, but 


worthy of being continued. Our adversaries, sir, are suf- 
ficiently talented and numerous, without giving to them ad- 
Gitional strength by the voluntary condemnation ofourselves. 

The examination of our statute book will show that 
every Congress, from the beginning of the Government 
until the expiration of the last, excepting the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and seventeenth, occupied more time than will 
have been consumed in this, if the pressure of our engage- 
ments shall permit us to separate on the 17th of May, 
which every one thinks so probable, that no one event 
suggests an extension of its sitting after the 24th of that 
month. A reference tothe forty-eighth chapter of thé first 
volume of our laws, which gives the periods of com- 
mencement and adjournment of Congress from the year 
1789 to the 3d March, 18135, will confirm the decla- 
ration just made, as regards thirteen Congresses, and 
the journals of this House will show it to be equally ex- 
act as regards the sixteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth. The exception of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and seventeenth--and to the fourteenth and fifteenth, 


’ 





the gentleman (Mr. McDurrie]} alluded as examples of 


commendable industry, and of reproach to this—may 
be accounted for, that the country having passed from a 
state of war to peace, the occupation of both consisted in 
repealing the taxes which had been laid to meet the exi- 
gencies of the first. More than the half of their legisla- 
tion was strictly private and local; that which was of a 


nothing for patronage, and a limitation of the action of 
the Government to the text of the constitution--the best 
and only security for the perpetuity of the Union. The 
other exception of the seventeenth Congress is to be ac- 
counted for, from a part of the business of its first session 
having been done in the last session of the sixteenth, which 
was begun in November, three weeks earlier than the or 
dinary time of meeting. 

Such is the fact, in regard to 


ine 


the 


» time occupied in legis 
lation, since our Government was organized, which of itself 
relieves this Cor 2Tress from the imputation of any protrac- 
tion of its sitting; and it shall be presently shown, if it is 
to be appreciated by the business donc, it will have no 
cause to shrink from any contrast with the past. Nay, if 
the mere performance of duty could at any time justify 
exultation, it might be indulged by us, and those who have 
for some years preceded us, without any self-complacency 
that the time 


, 
gislatic n has not been exte nded, 
if it is recollected how long the sessions of Congress were 
continued after the Government had been fully organized; 
when the subjects of legislation have been constantly in- 
creasing with this House, consisting of a fourth less num- 
ber than it now has, for thirty years of our history, with 
all the rapidly progressive fluctuations of a population 
from three to twelve millions, living 

rate sovereignties, instead of thirteen. 


passe d in le 


in twenty-four sepa- 
Sir, our pred ces- 














lsors were not drones in legislation; their labor is their 
mixed character, relating to our public lands, was the re- leulogium, and ours shall be as well thought of hereafter; 
sumption of what had been discontinued by the war, with |for I cannot be mistaken in belie that there is a spirit 
which persons in and out of Congress were familiar. True jin this Congress, revolting at th« ders of inexper ence 
itis, then was the inception of our present restrictive com- and want of ability uttered against ths administra . 
me reial code, by the passage of the act ‘to regulate du-!and determined, if they shall b permitted to do so, to 
ties upon imports and tonnage;” and the time was made Jmake the effort to give to it as distinguished an elevation 
equally memorable by the grant of the United States’ Jin the future annals of our country, as that which is held 
Bank charter. The first, however, was passed with much |by the administration of its fat rand first President. 
less discussion than has been had upon bills having th« But it is urged, in proof of the propriety of limiting th 
same object in view since; though the tendency of|first session of Congress to one hundred and twenty davs 
that, in the subsequent claims which bave been based , : 


upon it, was foreseen and foretold by some, whose warn- | 


ings were unheeded, by the honest wish of many to make 
our nation independent of foreign supplies, without loek- 
ing into futurity for its cost; and by others, who overlook 


and 


as a reproach when it is extended beyond it 
\second session of 


t tnre< i 


months 1s sufhici 


purposes of legislation, and that 
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of gentlemen, while I resort to detail, to sustain the con-| forty three of our own, out of three hundred and twenty, 
tradiction of both assertions. By adverting to our statute] which during the session were on our calendar, or in the 
book, it will be found that the business’ done at the first | orders of the day. I have been thus particular, sir, not 
sessions of Congress has been, with little variation, the) to vindicate this Congress alone from the charge of not 
same, and that the proportions of Jaws passed at the long) having done its duty, but to show the source from which 
and short sessions do not differ materially, though those | this accumulation of business flows, and to suggest the 
of the latter are in number but two-thirds of the for-) means to lessen its current. Some suppose it cannot be 
mer. But, to prevent too greata trespass upon the time) stopped, and that our sessions will have to be extended 
of this House, and because it will suffice to establish) from necessity; and the real cause of delay is so much 
our position, I shall adduce the business of seven aucces-| overlooked, that some even deem it a result of our bien- 
sive Congresses, being one-third of the number which /nial elections--a great constitutional feature in the Go- 
have been chosen under the Government. In the four-|vernment, so much in harmony with its aggregate ten- 
teenth Congress two hundred and eighty-seven acts were | dency, that it should not be subjected for a moment to 
passed, one tamndred and seventy-three in the long ses-| the imputation of such slanderous consequences. ae 
sion, and one hundred and fourteen in the short. In the evil is, the mass of private claims of which Congress has 
fifteenth Congress one hundred. and twenty-four acts|taken jurisdiction, which occupy two days in each 
at — at Nd first session, _ oe d and ee eee ene the rn on to a Sebel scrotiny 
the second; and this near approach of the business of the} lating to them, and which are more fit for judicia i 
last to the other was caused by the second session havi ing) than legislative inquiry. Relinquish our jurisdiction of 
begun on the 16th of Nove mber, three weeks earlier than| these matters toa tribunal, which might be constructed and 
usual. In the sixteenth Con gress two hundred st atutes| maintaine d * an annual expe - of oe -fifth ‘ye w = ; 
were enacted in both sessions, but only sixty-two of them|now costs the nation to attend to them, and one-thirc 
in the short. In the seventeenth Congress one hundred | more time will be gained for national legislation, by which 
and twenty-nine acts were passed in the first session, one|your sessions will be limited in the same proportion, be- 
hundred and one in the second. In the eighteenth Con-|sides securing to the country, and the persons interested, 
gress two hundred and eleven acts were passed at its first; more speedy and ample justice than can now be done to 
session, one hundred and twenty at the second. The nine-|either. This, sir, is the evil which protracts the sitting 
teenth Congress shows a result of two hundred and fifty-| of Congress, to which the gentleman’s [Mr. McDvurriz] 
nine statutes, one hundred and one of which were enact el x — influence a will te directed ? correct, and 
at the short session; and the twentieth Congress added to| which, when corrected, will hasten our departure even 
our code one hundred and fifty-one statutes at its first ses-| before wee auaies by his res gee eect 
sion, and sixty-five at its last. Thus, in seven Congresses we ing our official duties by law to a day, to be produced by 
have an aggregate of one thousand seven hundred and six-|the apprehension of members being left without a support 
ty-six statute S, six eee and seventy- two only of which{if the session should be continued beyond it; and that, 
were passe din the second or short sessions And this|too, notw ithstanding some pressing and une xpected emer- 
difference in the busi ness between the long and short] gency or interest might make it necessary for us to be 
sessions of Congress, notwithstanding that of the first is | longe rin session. This latter consideration was happily 
resumed in the second from the point ta which it had| expressed by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
been carried, by which members, having a preparation of} [Mr. Scott] in his opposition to the resolution. Sir, the 
some months for much of what is to be done, advance in|reform we need is, that of lessening the subjects of our 
it more rapidly. The amount of business done in the| | jurisdiction, or to have nothing to do with private pecu- 
short sessions shows there is not time enough for all that} | niary claims; and, to produce it, I will become the gentle- 
is projected, or of which Congress have jurisdiction; and [man’s w illing auxiliary. Nor should I ask him to take the 
a more conclusive evidence of this fact cannot be furnish-|lead in such an honorable enterprise, if my noviciate did 
, than the business left u — ne in the session of the |not admonish me to keep in the back ground, though no 
twes nticth Congress, which may be taken as equally ap-|one here has a better right to attemp$ it nor more able 
plicable to those which prece an d it. |to accomplish it than the honorable gentleman. It should 
In the first session of the twentieth Congress three hun-|be known that of the disbursements of this session for this 
dred and three bills were originated in this House, one|branch of Congress alone, which never exceed three hun- 
hundred and nineteen were sent to it during the session|dred and sixty thousand dollars, one hundred thousand 
from the Senate, one hundred and sixty-one of our own bills of it may be a Seat to rn ‘4 s “ engaged 
were left undecided, to be resumed at the second session | upon private claims, strictly judicial in their character-- 
of the twentieth Congress, and forty-nine of the Senate /all of which might be settled by a tribunal such as has been 
bills were not acted oe with, having ss 2 the oa gore, Pay re be maintained at a of - 
branch of Congress in which they were begun, had to be |than twenty thousand dollars per annum. Neither the 
originated again at an ensuing session, under all the forms | fact nor the remedy proposed are mere suggestions. Ex- 
of legislation. Thus, sir, we see, there were two hun-|amine the statutes of the twentieth Congress, or those of 
dred and ten bills left undecided by the Houses during |any preceding it, and one-third of the laws passed will be 
that session. The second session began its business by|found to have been for private relief. I go further, sir. 
resuming the one hundred and sixty-one bills, which were | Look over the present calendar of private claims, com- 
the fruit of this House at its previous session, but for! pare it with those of other years, and mark how often there 
which there hed not been season enough to mature; one {is the recurrence of the same claim. How Congress is 
hundred and fifity-nine new bills were reported, making | occ upied from session to session, year after year, until a 


an aggregate of three hundred and twenty bills to be at-|generation has been com prehended i in the pursuit, by the 
Pe : 7 ' 


tended to in three months. What was the result, sir? One| perseverance of claimants, either feeling that justice has 
hundred and nine bills of the one hundred and sixty-one | been withheld, or hoping that importunity will extort what 
were again left undecided, and one hundred and sixteen |justice does not demand. Sucha tribunal would, indeed, 
of the one hundred and fifty-nine re} orted at this session Ibe an achievement worthy of the Committee on Retrench- 
never reached a third reading. thus showing two hundred} ment, to whom is to be : assigned the honor of maturing 
and twenty-five bills of this House alone left undecided |the present conception, if it shall receive the approbation 
during the Congress, and the sum total of its three months’ |of this House. The more this subject shall be scrutiniz- 
legislation were sixty-two acts, nineteen of which were |ed, the stronger will be our conviction that the time con- 
bills-from the Senate in which the House concurred, and|sumed upon private claims, and which is forced upon 
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Congress by their number, is the principal cause of its 
protracted sitting. The gentleman and myself, it will be 
perceived, have the same object in view—to lessen the 
time of our stay here, but we differ as to the mode of ef- 
fecting it. 

There are causes, however, which should not be over- 
looked, growing out of the nature of our institutions, 
which have, and will always give to our legislation the 
semblance of delay, and which, in connexion with the 
facts already stated, fully account for the protracted pe- 
riod of our sessions. They are slight inconveniences, in- 
separable from their source, differing entirely from those 
delays caused by our neglect or want of sagacity. In our 
work of reform, to make it improvément, we must dis- 
tinguish unavoidable from adventitious evils, and be care- 
ful not to confound them. In the remarks, therefore, 
now about to be made, complaint is not intended, nor is 
correction believed to be practicable; they are only illus- 
trative of some of the causes which extend the first ses- 
sion of each Congress to a late day in May. ‘The consti- 
tution and laws require the President and the heads of the 
departments, at the opening of each session of Congress, 
to give a detailed exposition of national affairs. ‘These 


documents are voluminous; and with all the effort of the | 


most intlustrious printer, provided with the most exten- 
sive establishment which private means can acquire or 


support, they cannot be printed in less than three or four | 


weeks. The constantly occurring business of the House, 


from day to day, make such draughts upon the press also, | 


that these documents cannot be given to us in less time 
than has been just said. It is believed not much more 
printing is done than is necessary; though a change may 
be made in the mode of doing it, by which a part of the 
expenditure on this account may be saved. The extent 
of it, however, will surprise even ourselves, when thus 
definitively stated. Sir, there have been already laid 
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permit me to remark, that these calls are answered with 
a minuteness, compared with information of the same 
kind given by other Governments, and which may be ex- 
amined in our library, showing the acknowledgment of 
a responsibility from our highest functionaries to the peo- 
ple, unknown and unfelt by the officers of any other na- 
tion in the world. It is an allowable source of pride, anda 
strong proof of the permanency of our systems. In proof of 
what has been just said, I refer to the call made by the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Gen. Buiarr] 
upon the Secretary of War, for information concerning 
our military school. Every particular which has been 
stated relating to such calls for information, or as regards 
the time of preparing and printing them, as well as in the 
characteristics of minuteness and responsibility, may be 
affirmed of thisdocument. Such calls are intended to be 
the basis of important legislation, which will rarely be 
matured if no alteration shall be made in the subjects of 
our jurisdiction, and the session shall be limited, as is pro 

posed by the resolution. In stating the causes which de- 
lay proceedings in the beginning of the first session of 
jevery Congress, it should not be forgotten that in every 
| Congress there are many new members, unaccustomed to 
| legislation, unwilling to obtrude themselves upon the notice 
lof the House, unacquainted with their own strength in this 
new scene of action, and ignorant of the actual strength 
of those who have been here before them. The half 
lof this Congress are new members, who are here for the 
first time; they have been desirous to have the way shown 
to them by their seniors; and, nothaving been very pro- 
|minent in debate, must be exempted from the charge of 
having protracted the session, either by their listlessness 
or loquacity. Coming, sir, as we do, from many States, 
lall of which, except four or five, are divided into dis- 
jtricts, upon which the legislation of this House bears, or 
is desired to be brought to bear, it is probable each mem- 





upon our tables eighty-five Executive documents, four| ber is charged by his constituents with something particu- 


hundred bills, and three hundred and thirty-seven reports} larly interesting to them. 


Shall not alittle time be allow 


from committees; and of the first, four hundred and thir-jed to us to become familar with our novel position, for 


ty copies of each were struck off; and of the others, six|the consideration of what we may propose? 


hundred and thirty. The Executive documents are laid 
upon the table at different times; but it does not always 


happen, nor can it be so, that they are brought to us con-| 


nectedly as regards the subjects to which they relate; 
some days after they have been received, will pass, before 
members can be prepared even to propose the important 
legislation which they suggest. Whatever shall be done, 
must be begun either upon motion for leave to bring in a 
bill, or in the almost invariable way of resolution, to com- 
mit the subject to one of the standing committees, or to 
select one raised for the purpose. As is natural, debate 
begins at the inception of the proposition, which, though 
sometimes too much extended, is not without benefit, as 
it enables the House to arrest a ‘mischief at once, or, by 
developing the objects of the mover, instructs the com- 
mittce upon the points most material to be investigated; 
for, from the brevity of the resolutions, the sum total of 
the information intended to be reached is as rarely dis- 
played in its particulars, as the human countenance rarely 
portrays the ruling propensities of the man. The one 
tells the main object, as the other does the strong passions 
of which he may be the victim. Thus, what to an ordi- 
nary observer seems to be delay, is no more than delibe- 


rate action; and these rules of proceeding have been well 
said to be ** 


power.” And it also often happens, that very unexpect- 
made by both Houses of Congress at the same 
e, upon the same department, for information upon 
subjects entirely disconnected. Notwithstanding the di- 
vision of labor in the departments, and the utmost enc rey 
of their chiefs, a fortnight or a month will often intervene 
between the call and the answer; and, after it is made, 
will pass before it can be printed. And, sir, 


ed calls are 
time, 


some clays 


a check and control against the attempts of 


or shall the 
| provision in the constitution, graduating representation 
to population, be made virtually to mean that their re- 
presentative is not to be heard? $y having shown, sir, 
that our long sessions are principally caused by the sub- 
jects of our jurisdiction, by our rules for doing business, 
and that they are, in some measure, an incident of our 
| institutions, the accusation of voluntary protraction is re- 
futed, and the propriety of ré jecting the resolution made 
manifest. 

In regard to inertness from mercenary motives, though 
such an imputation has been disclaimed by the honorable 
‘gentleman, [Mr. McDurrir] and Ido not believe in his ob- 
he meant to make it; if it had not been dis- 
| ¢ laimed, it could have been met but in one way, and that 
would have been by saying, a charge so disreputable in 
}mass, no one will venture to make particular in its appli- 
ication. But, sir, though it was not intended, it is implied 
‘by the terms of the resolution, for if it be not addressed 
to an existing corruption, it is meant to act upon our fears, 
{which is not less disreputable. What is the resolution? 
The compensation shall be but one-fourth of what it is to 

be for one hundred and twenty days, and this reduction ts 
the penalty for not having done in that time all that the exi- 
gencics of legislation may have required. If it be not in 
the nature of a penalty, one or the other of these 
| quences must ensue, either that the sum then to be allowed 
is alw ays sufficient, or that the labor 


for his services after the time proposed by the resolution 


rvations 


conse- 


er deserves as much 


for-the limitation of t S on, as he received bef it. 
It may be that there are persons here who would protract 
the session from sordid calculations, but we must presum 
they are in number too smail to give decisive results to 


their wishes LS illow them to b urecrou ho can 
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they operate? The motive is too mean for avowal and|to its ordinary length, to still an ample allowance. 1 do 
concert, and a general indolence would be counteracted | not intend to dispute the sufficiency of the sum which will 
by the heads of committees, who control the business of| be received under such circumstances; but, without in- 
this House, and no one of whom can be supposed to be| tending now to compromit myself to any course when the 
of the number of the delinquents. Can there be among| subject shall be drectly presented to us, I cannot refrain 
them any who, by mind, education, or character, are fitted | from observing, if the reason given for it be correct, that 
to take an active part in our proceedings, and I trust I} it should be applied to the compensation of every officer 
may say, without being suspected of spreading a general] in the Government, at least to all whose salaries have been 
unction of flattery over ourselves, that a very large ma-| increased im the last ten years, and which were not before 
jority of such are here, to countervail the sordid selfish-| absolutely insufficient. Such a work of reduction must 
ness of any of our associates. The insinuation includes|be carried on in the gross; and when begun, though it may 
more than is supposed by those who indulge in it, or who} be an evidence of our sincerity and disinterestedness to 
believe that its existence has any influence upon our pro-| become the first victims ourselves, it will not be esteemed 
ceedings. It isnot that a small number are so mercenary, | abroad a proof of our sagacity, if we do not give to others 
but either that a majority are so, or that a large portion of!a chance for the honors of such martyrdom. What, sir! 
the majority are the auxiliaries of itsinfluence. But, sir,| money more valuable tous now, by fifty per cent. than it 
neither this House nor any part of it is liable to the charge; | was twelve years since, when the question of compensa- 
and I invoke the feelings of human nature in its vindica-| tion was settled between this House and the people, by 
tion. Of whom is Congress composed’ Of fathers and| the repeal of the salary law and the enactment of the pre- 
husbands used to the quietude and sweets of domestic life. |sent allowance. If our purchases were confined to the 
When deprived of them for a few months, our hearts burn | actual sustenance of life, as the same sum now will buy 
with a fondness to partake again of their enjoyment, which/ half as much of food again as it would have done then, 
even avarice cannot control. The affections trample down | and the consumption of men not having increased, the 
every impediment in the way of their gratification; nor is| proposition would have the aspect of correctness. But 
their restlessness appeased until we are in possession of}if it be tested by the endless expenses required and 
the objects of our love. The resolution has also been re-| forced upon us by our social condition, by the compara 
commended to us upon the ground that it will lessen the | tive prices of labor then and now, by the reduction, in our 
expense of each Congress seventy-five thousand dollars. 1{ country, of every agricultural product, and the enhance- 
think a more certain way of doing it has been shown, and, } ment, by our tariff, of almost all that we use, it will be 
I repeat, the only difference between the gentleman andj found we have already paid a full price for this nominal 
myself is asto the best way ofdoingit. Itiscertainly worth | appreciation of money. If invested in stock, does it give 
considering; but I would also remark that all saving is not|a larger interest than it did then? In the purchase of 
economy. An investment is often made by individuals and| property, though it may get double the quantity by metes 
nations, which brings a moral and political return far be-|and bounds, will it yield a greater revenue, or is the pros- 
yond the value of the expenditure. And, unnecessarily | pective increase in the value of property, in any part of 
spent as this seems to have been, has it been productive of| our country, ata given time to come, more than will be 
no good? Is the information spread abroad by our debates | its present price with legal interest? Money is in value 
no credit to which Congress is entitled? Or, is it seriously | what it was, though paper is not so plentiful. It is fortu- 
believed, as gentlemen have impatiently declared, that our|nate that paper does not circulate to the same extent that 
great evil and cause of delay is the prevalence of debate. | it did twelve years since, by which an artificial value had 
Sir, much of our legislation is private, strictly so—much| been given to all kinds of produce and property; but 
local; both involvinga knowledge ofmany particulars which | though, by its withdrawal, we have been restored to a 
we should have, and can only acquire by patient listening, | wholesome condition, a painful reaction was produced, 
to enable us to vote understandingly. We have two things | from which the people of this nation are not yet relieved, 
to do: first, to convince ourselves that we are acting right,| far outweighing to them any additional value which the 
and, by telling our reasons, to convince our constituents| circumstances may seem to have given to money. Sir, 
that we have done so. And uninteresting as the greater} money is the same in value that it was then, and will al- 
number of speeches may be that are spoken here, they are| ways, in commercial countries dealing extensively with 
instructive to the people. Cut off this source of informa-| others, be liable to be affected by causes which cannot be 
tion—close your doors against your reporters, or, what will] foreseen, and the products which it buysand itself recipro- 
be the same, pass every thing because your committees| cally act upon each other. Things may be less in price, 
have recommended it, or reported a bill—reduce the rea-| without money being more valuable to a community at 
sons for all your measures to plain narrative, divested of|large. Money is no more than an exchangeable medium 
all the charm, collision, and acuteness produced by debate, | for commerce, forced into use from its being a material 
and half of the dignity of your Government will have|more convenient than any other we have, as an index 
been sacrificed, and our responsibility be lost sight of, in of value for other things; and the fluctuation in the quan- 
a general indifference to our proceedings. It is this indul-| tity of produce which portions of it will buy at different 
gence of debate which tells the constituent of the real at-| times, is neither a certain evidence of general prosperity 
titude and weight, here, of his representative; and it isthe] or declension—a proof that it is more or less valuable to 
expectation, upon the part of the people, that it will be| the laborer, nor any criterion for altering the allowance of 
indulged and exhibited, which throws into the House so| such as are in the public service. 
many possessing the talent. They know that our nation| A word, sir, upon the amendment of the honorable 
was spoken and written, as well as fought, into existence; gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everetrr.] It is ob- 
and that, in many’perilous periods of our history, the sol-|jectionable, because it will in effect produce the same 
dier’s arm was nerved, and his heart warmed, with ahero’s | limitation to the first session of Congress as the original 
patriotism, by the animation of the orator. But, sir, 1|resolution; and, by a comparison of the time of meeting 
dismiss the subject, because, as yet, we are the only com-| which it proposes, with the ordinary periods, it will pro- 
plainers, and our constituents have not admonished us that | duce so httle saving, either in time or money, that it may 
they think it an evil. 'be viewed only as a question of convenience whether 
There is a remaining consideration upon which the|Congress shall commence its session in November or De- 
adoption of this resolution has been urged, and which is|cember. In my opinion, the present arrangement is more 
entitled to a remark. It is, that the compensation of mem-|suitable to our employments as a nation. The inclement 
bers will be reduced, even if the session shall be extended | weather of the North puts a stop to all agricultural field 
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work, and drives its inhabitants to in-door occupation. 
The professional man retires to his books, to prepare for 
spring and summer labors; and, in the South and West, 
from our times of harvest, the planter and farmer need 
the month of November to make arrangements for the 
transportation and sale of their produce. At no time can 
we come to the business of the nation, so little burdened 
with cares of our own, as that which has been fixed for 
the beginning of our sessions. 

A word more, sir, and I shall have concluded. I know 
there are gentlemen here with whom I am politically asso- 
ciated, who will vote for this resolution, because, they be- 
licve the nation already oppressed by too much legislation, 
and that, by limiting the session, there will be a greater 
probability of being relieved from much which is intended 
to bear upon foreign commerce and southern interests. 1 
warn those gentlemen to beware of doing an act which 
will permit our adversaries to augment our grievances, and, 
at the same time, to take from us the privilege of com- 
plaint, and of exposing their principles. Limit your ses- 
sions, without abridging the subjects of your jurisdiction, 
and the pressure of business will give a plausible excuse 
for stopping debate. And, from his experience this ses- 
sion, does not the honorable gentleman [Mr. McDurrie] 
know that it willbe done? Sir, if my friends, dispirited 
by frequent discomfiture, believe no good can be done by 
entering again the battle ground of their distinction, let 
them remember we need time to undo some of what has 
been done; that it is by the discussion of our principles in 
this House, that they areto become triumphant and national. 
And let them be persuaded that they have recruits here 
from the people, ready to aid in a renewal of the contro- 
versy, and who are not willing to be cut off from sharing 
the honors of victory or defeat. 

Mr. SMYTH, of Virginia, next took the floor; but the 
hour having expired, the debate was arrested for the day. 


BUFFALO AND NEW 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. Haynes in the chair, and 
resumed the consideration of a bill making an appropria- 
tion for the construction of the road from Buffalo, in New 
York, to New Orleans, in Louisiana, via Washington city. 

Mr. CRAWFORD rose, and remarked that the bill now 
before the committee was one of very grave character, 
involving most important considerations of expediency, 
apart from the constitutional difficulty with which some 

ntlemen, avowing no disposition to do so, had, involun- 
tarily, he presumed, invested it. The power to construct 
roads and canals might once j« rhaps have admitted of 
r but (said Mr. C.] I defer to the decision of 
more expericnced and wiser men, whose opinions for the 
last five and twenty years, expressed in legislative acts, 
have fixed the construction of the constitution too firmly 
to be now shaken—upon a basis on which this body con- 
stantly acts. Not an appropriation bill passes, that does 
not, in some shape or other, recognise the principle. A 
few days ago we acted affirmatiyely on a bill providing 
for an expenditure incurred by the removal of obstruc- 
tions from the channels of several rivers, and within five 
minutes have approved of one of similar character. Put- 
fing aside this question as rem judicufum, as one passed 
upon, and so considered on almost every side, and not 

rom the alarm which the gentleman from \ irginia { Mr. 
P. P. Barnnourn] was so kurdly desirous of quieting, let 
us proceed : 





ORLEANS ROAD. 


‘reat doubt, 


What is the duty of a Government, or, rather, for what 
is any Gov ernment instituted? To promote the happiness 
of those who establish it, by the proper exercise of all the 
powers confided. To develop the resources of a country, 
and of every part of it, by holding out the inducements 
which facilities of transportation furnish to increased in- 
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has proved to be more effectual than any other policy 
which can be devised. A nation may flourish in every 
stage of improvement from adyentitious causes—-by the 
misfortunes of others, or some special good fortune that 
may attend her own condition. Such was our auspicious 
situation, from the formation of the present constitution 
until eighteen hundred and sixteen or seventecn. We had 
just emerged from provincial inferiority—the heavy hand 
of an oppressive Government had been not long before 
removed, and we felt the buoyancy and elasticity of youth: 
the change of our internal and relative political position, 
and the adoption of our new frame of Government, placed 
before us an extended and delightful prospect, which was 
not only enlivened and enriched in all its most beautiful 
tints, but over which was thrown every charm that could 
gratify the beholder, by the situation of the Eastern world, 
whose food we supplied, and whose trade we carried. But, 
sir, except under these favorable external circumstances, 
no nation ever did prosper, no nation ever can prosper, 
nor even then to the extent of which she is capable, that 
is not supplied with the roads and means of transportation 
which a discreet and sober judgment shall assign to her 
condition. It is in vain that your manufacturers exercise 
their ingenuity and industry; that your farmers, as respect- 
able and honored as any portion of your community, make 
you and themselves intrinsically richer, by drawing from 
the earth, annually, wealth which did not before exist, and 
that your merchants establish themselves as purchasers 
of their several commodities, if they cannot carry them to 
market, except at a sacrifice which blunts enterprise. 

Not to open these avenues, is to bury the talent entrust- 
ed tous. For what has a most indulgent and beneficent 
Providence spread before us, with the most liberal hand, 
all the bounties of nature’? Is it that we shall use them as 
they are furnished, or, by the exercise of the intelligence 
that belongs to us, bring them into the most advantageous 
and productive activity? ‘lo maintain the affirmative of 
the first branch of the proposition, might accord with the 

| opinions of the individual who opposed the making of a 
anal, because God had placed a river near its contem- 
plated route, and he thought it would be sinful to aid his 
works. Not so is my view. I would assist the industry 
and enterprise of the country, in its various branches. I 
would lend accommedation to its convenience, and 1 would, 
by every means in my power, place her in the best atti- 
tude for defence, if hostilities should arise between her 
and other powers. 1 would not have a splendid Govern- 
|ment, any more than the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. P. P. Barnsovur) but | am in great, very great 
jerror, if that which is intended for the benefit of the peo- 
ple—which is designed exclusively for the advancement 
of their interest, and which is expected, by those who 
advocate this bill, to contribute largely to it, can make a 
gorgeous Government. I had supposed there was more of 
| utility than splendor in the scheme; that comfort, compe- 
tence, and ease would be found in greater abundance in 
the country it traverses; but | never imagined, until the 
ingenious gentleman stated it, that the Government would 
be more imposing. But, sir, if this be splendor, I favor 
it. wish to see the country, from Buffalo to New Or- 
leans, gladdened by this channel of communication, which 
shall enrich the land that it passes through—-diffusing 
pleasure and wealth, and inciting to the industrious pro- 
duction of that which can be advantageously disposed of. 
Even Virginia, in her four hundred miles that it covers, 
will yet rejoice, I trust, that this bill has passed—not ona 
magnificent scale, with triple rows of elms, in imitation of 
the French minister, but on the moderate plan proposed 
by a very respectable committee of this House, through its 
honorable chairman, my colleague and friend, [Mr. Hemp- 
HILL] on a plan destined, | hope, to be approved by the 
Congress of the United States 

In advocating this measure, I wish it distinctly uw 
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stood, that the conceded power should, in my judgment, 
be confined to great, leading national objects: that it 
should not be exerted frequently, or on ordinary occasions, 
but on those only which would seem to require a great 
common effort for a greatcommon good. Such I regard the 
present project to be. Is it expedient? I think so. The 
seat of the General Governinent is the heart of the body 
politic. From it must flow to every part of the country, 
m peace or in war, the regulations, laws, orders, and 
instructions it was organized to furnish and give. By a 
speedy diffusion of intelligence and information among 
the people of what the Government does or does not do, 
of the course of policy it adopts or abandons, you can 
alone preserve attachment to it. That every facility should 
be afforded for that purpose, is of vital and engrossing in- 
terest. And here let me ask, sir, in the language of my 
friend and immediate colleague, [Mr. Ramszy] have you 
a single passage out of Washington provided by the Gene- 
ral Government? By what means are you to place the 
citizens of this very extensive empire upon a footing of 
equality, so fully and effectually, as by the expeditious 
dissemination of information? Can those on its remote 
borders form so correct an opinion of the merits and 
demerits of their public agents, as those whose locality 
places them nearer, unless you transmit to them the ma- 
terials of which alone opinion must be made up? I am 
acquainted with no arrangement by which those who ad- 
minister the public affairs can be brought so immediately 
under the view nd observation of their constituents, either 
for approbation or for censure, as by the rapid diffusion 
of useful knowledge. This Government depends essen- 
tially, both for the most beneficial results and for durabili- 
ty, upon the intelligence and virtue of those who have 
the happiness to live under it. Give them the first, and 
the last will be strengthened; and both will be, to the 
noble structure we have reared, a foundation and support 
that must secure its perpetuity. 
To commence with the northern part of this road: 
What are its anticipated mail advantages’? Very great. 
‘The travel from Washington to Buffalo, by way of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, is about six hundred 
and seventy miles. On this route the mail can be carried 
between the extremes, when steamboats are in operation 
on a part of it, in six days; at other times, seven days are 
occupied.- Stage lines were established, some two or 
three years ago, from Harrisburg to the western part of 
New York, by which the distance on the shortest stage 
route was reduced to about three hundred and ninety 
miles, over which the mail is conveyed in seven days. If 
a road were made from this city to Buffalo, by the nearest 
practicable route, it could be transported between them 
in less than four days. (Postmaster General’s letter of 28th 
December, 1827.) What an immense saving of time! Will 
gentlemen tell me that it is no advantage to have the mail 
carried in half the time’ Is not despatch the life of your 
post office? Here have we been, during the session, re- 
ceiving petitions from a very large number of our consti- 
tuents, larger, probably, by many to one, than those who 
have expressed their views on any other subject, request- 
ing usto stay the mail only for one day, and that the most 
holy one; and by our committee we turn a deaf ear to their 
entreaties, insisting that great inconvenience will result 
from the delay—that if we grant their request it will be 
felt throughout all the mail ramifications of our extended 
domain. For the sake of the argumentadmitit. How great, 
then, must be the advantage we would have by gaining 
half the time; by the transmission of intelligence in four— 
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road must be carried, for the first one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty miles north and northwest of this 
city, through a country fertile and beautiful as the heart 
of man could desire; a region under the highest cultiva- 
tion, and studded with che homes of an industrious and 
happy population. It will afford them a channel of direct 
communication with the capital. They will have a choice 
of markets, at which they can dispose of ‘the products of 
their farms, that embrace all the varieties proper to the 
climate. It will cross, at various points, the several turn 
pikes leading to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and will en- 
able many who choose to direct their course towards those 
cities, to do so with increased ease. In its more western 
course, it must likewise strike two, at least, of the Penn- 
sylvania canals, and will facilitate an approach to, or de- 
parture from, them. Where the country through which it 
passes is not eminently fertile, it abounds in coal and iron, 
which will probably make the resourees of Penzsylvania, 
unfolded and opened as they soon will be, greater than 
those of any of her sister States. 

For military purposes, what are its advantages’ Many 
and commanding. “As has been wisely said by my very 
much respected colleague, [Mr. Hempnitt] the strength 
of a country rests not so much in the number of its popu- 
lation, as in the facility with which masses of its defenders 
can be thrown together. This road will not only afford 
every advantage for sending the earliest instruction to your 
northern and northwestern frontiers, and enable you, 
if need be, to transport the munitions of war and provi- 
sions, at a small cost, to your army, but it will meet, at 
every turn, some line of communication from an Atlantic 
point, which shall be either endangered, or which can 
furnish information of any enemy that may be on the sea- 
board. The roads and canals which irrigate and fertilize 
that whole section of country, do not run parallel with the 
proposed road, but will be crossed by it at as many centres 
as this famed city contains. If we had had such a road 
during the late war, we should have saved more money, 
several times told, than the entire improvement from 
Buffalo to New Orleans will cost, if it shall be authorized. 
So much for the northern end. 

Are there sufficient reasons to justify the making of the 
road from Washington to New Orleans’? It appears to 
me there are. It holds out to you great facilities and in- 
creased despatch in the conveyance of the mail. It was 
|carried in December, 1827, (Postmaster General’s letter) 
between the two cities in nineteen days, over twelve hun 
dred and fifty-nine miles, along the metropolitan route—- 
certain improvements in bridges, and the removal of ob- 
structions, it was thought, would enable the Government 
to transport it in seventeen days, and it was believed a 
good turnpike, on the shortest line, would put it in the 
owe of the Postmaster General to carry it through in 
eleven days; add, if you please, three days for difference 
|between the contemplated road and a turnpike, and you 
lhave a saving in time of at least three, perhaps five, days. 
}In a commercial point of view, many advantages must re- 
isult from it. It traverses a country abundant to overflow- 
ing in every thing that can contribute to the comfort and 
enjoyment of life. The surplus products can be carried 
on it to those streams which it strikes at right angles, and 
down which they can be cheaply floated to the seaboard, 
or some intermediate mart. The great Cumberland valley 
and many parts of the southern country will yet be busy 
land happy in the establishment of manufactories, to and 
|from which this road will afford facilities for carrying the 
raw material and the manufactured article. For war, it 





in less than four--instead of seven days! Will it not per-|will enable you to convey your troops and their provisions, 


vade, sir, the most remote districts of our northern and 


|not along its whole distance, but, as the honorable gentle- 


northwestern borders’ To enlarge upon this topic appears | man from Tennessee [Mr. Buiarr] remarked, on particu- 


to me to be unnecessary. 


Nar portions of it, and on all parts of it at different times 


ur attention is next drawn to the commercial consider-! Perhaps troops will never be marched from Buffalo to 
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ations which bear upon this question 
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intermediate points to either, or to Washington. The 
proposed route is about equidistant from the seaboard 
and the Mississippi; they will be auxiliary to each other, 
or, if gentlemen prefer it, I have no objection that the 
road be considered ancillary to the river. 

I may be asked why I favor the western route. And 
it may be thought, perhaps with some propriety, that, as 
this matter **does not belong to my parish,” I should 
not interfere. Having, however, expressed a preference, 
I will say why. It lies generally through a better country) 
—will require less bridging, not much more than half 
that either of the others demands—will not have more 
than two-thirds as much causeway—and, lastly, although 
it does not now, will, in my opinion, very soon, and in all 
time thereafter, have a larger population. At present its 
white inhabitants exceed in number those of the eastern 
line, with all its advantage of being dotted with towns and 
cities, which have given it the name of the metropolitan 
route. 


What are the objections to this bill? They are very 


numerous, but, in my mind, not well founded. The ho-} 


norable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. P. P. Bansovn] 
stated, that although the General Government was a great 
whole, each State, each individual, would feel his own in- 
dividuality, and pursue his own interest, though willing to 
do something for the public. 1 admit it, and hold it to be 
a strong argument for appropriations, such as that con- 
templated by the measure under debate. It is, according 
to the most deliberate judgment I can form, the solemn 
duty of statesmen, of gentlemen on this floor, to exert 
themselves to the uttermost, preserving their principles 
and a rigid regard to duty, to maintain and increase the 
harmony of the nation. Climate, diversity of habits and 
pursuits arising out of it, contrariety of interest and dif- 
ference of sentiment proceeding from these and other 
causes, open the chasm already too wide. Let it be the 
pleasing duty of those who are now together, in the en- 
joyment of the public confidence, to repose upon the in- 
tegrity and purity of each other, and to make a common 
effort to smooth the asperities which grow out of our seve- 
ral conditions—to level the inequalities which must be 
met with on so wide a surface. To contribute, in the 
smallest degree, to this, the most desirable of all political 
ends, would give me a pleasure that no other public agen- 
cy of mine could possibly yield. [s not the bill calculat- 
ed to aid this consummation’? Let us have something in 
common, and not look with cold and heartless indifference 


upon this Government, as if we had no interest in it. I 
we cannot be bound by some cord of regard, let us at 


least see some evidence that we are connected. 

Again, we are informed by the same honorable gentle- 
man, rightly, | think, that the consumers pay the duties 
on imports; and that, as the money in the public treasury 
is raised equally off the people, it should be equally dis- 
tributed, or rather thatit should be distributed in the same 
proportion in which it was contributed. 
well in theory, but it cannot be carried into practice. 
The Government was constituted for the common benefit, 
and to promote the interest of the whole. Some portions 
of the empire will require the expenditure of more money 
than others, and it will not answer to give one district 
more than it needs, because it contributed it, or another 
less, because it paid not so much as its necessities require. 
The harbor of one city may call for an immense expendi- 
ture—nature has made another perfect; very large fortifi- 
cations may be esteemed necessary at one position, as in the 
gentleman’s own State, at Old Point Comfort, or Fortress 
Monroe, and Castle Calhoun; but who complains of that? 
No one, that fam aware of; and no one should. I think, 


therefore, instead of supposing that he and another per- 
son were weighing one hundred pounds of gold in sepa- 
rate scales, designing each to contribute equally, and that 
his partner, by putting his fingers into his (the gentle- 
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man’s) scale, and taking thence a part of his gold, had 
behaved unjustly, a more apt illustration of the duty and 
the justice of the Government might have been found, in 
likening it to a father, whose sons, having been to differ- 
ent markets, severally brought in their contributions to the 
common stock, which the old gentleman distributed among 
the objects of his bounty and affection, (whose industry 
had furnished the treasure,) not in equal proportions, but 
according to the wants and necessities of each. Is not 
this the every day course of parental duty and affection? 
But the gentleman’s argument, if admitted, will not save 
him. I confess I have not sufficient acumen to perceive 
its force, but think it proves directly the reverse of that 
for which it was adduced. The road passes over a sec- 
tion of country that has received little or no part of the 
public favor. The sums—the vast sums that have flowed 
ito the public coffers since the peace of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, amounting to upwards of three hundred 

millions of dollars, have been expended chiefly on the sea- 
board; and the interior never will get any of the country’s 
treasure, if you do not allow them internal improvements. 
So much for the gentleman’s equal distribution, or dis- 
tribution exactly proportioned to contribution! 

England, we are informed from the same respectable 
| source, is at this moment retrenching to the utmost, and 
deafening her King and ministry with applications for re- 
lief from wretchedness. Why that country was named, 
I know not, unless it was for the inference that her pre- 
sent condition might be traced to her manufactories, her 
} roads and canals. If that was the purpose, I take leave 
|to deny the justness of the conclusion. So far from her 
misery being attributed to her occupations and improve- 
ments, she must have long since have sunk without them; 
| they alone have sustained her under a pressure that has 
| been borne until the world is amazed. Her national debt, 
that great source of her pauperism and wretchedness, has 
been magnifying for a very long time, but was increased 
iseven or eight fold, by the wars that arose out of the 
| French revolution—conflicts that derived their sharpest 
j|acrimony from the alleged secret treaty supposed to have 
| been signed at Pilnitz, by which the parties to it were 
| bound to impose the royal family upon France, and which 

attempt to interfere with thew internal government, the 
| French nation nobly and successfully resisted. To this 
| debt, thus incurred, is mainly to be ascribed her present 
' unfortunate situation. 

| But this measure, if successful, will have a tendency, 
| say several gentlemen, to keep up a large revenue system. 

My sentiments on this subject are well known. I trust the 
| present policy will be adhered to—that no repeal of the 
|laws imposing the tariff will take place, until a full and 

fair experiment has been made; which will result, I doubt 
| not, in establishing the wisdom of the course pursued for 
the last two years—repealed they shall not be, if my vote, 
|and any little influence I may possess, fairly exerted, can 
Immense interests have been staked on the 
| faith of the Government, and ruin, utter ruin, would in- 
volve a large portion of the middle and eastern States, if 
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this faith should be broken. Would honorable gentlemen 
themselves desire, if their wishes could effect it, the im- 
mediate repeal of all duties?’ Would they not prostrate 
in one common desolation the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant, and, through them, avery great proportion of the 
whole community’? The duties will, therefore, last long 
enough, at all events, for this road. Why is it, if the ta- 
riff operates unequally, if injustice is done to the South, 
that the opposition lam now combating comes from the 
complaining quarter? Here is some little atonement— 
some little boon offered; but it is contemptuously reject- 
ed. We ask what we may be allowed to scatter among 


|the very people who, by their representatives, set forth 
jas a grievance that money is exacted from them, the iden- 


tical money so collected, or a part of it, and the permis- 
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sion is withheld. Can we domore unless we destroy our-|lo, in the State of New York, passing by the seat of the 


selves to gratify others? 


General Government, in the District of Columbia, to the 


The honorable gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. PoxK] | city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, whose duty 


is of opinion that this bill combines many local interests, 
which he deprecates as a greatevil. Pray, is not all le- 
gislation of local operation, and the more extensive the 
more comprehensive? but, then, this produces delusion, 
the delusion of whole masses of men, and entire sections 
of country. I wonder if, by possibility, there might not 
be some delusion on the other side. The gentleman re- 
minds me of the juryman who differed with his fellows, 
and, upon being brought into court, said they were the 
most obstinate cleven men he had ever met with; he could 
not bring them over to his yiew of the case. 

He speaks of the number of routes that have been sur- 
veyed, which is argument against him, as it gocs to prove 
the great anxiety of the public mind on the subject—the 
great interest that is taken in this road, which we have 
heard represented as likely to be of no utility if made; 
not so think those who live near its projected course, and 
appreciate its value. But the people are deluded—they 
are blinded and lost to reason, by the offer to spend 
their own money among them. Where, I would ask, 
should it be expended, if not among those who own it? 
If it be a delusion, I fancy it will, unlike most other er- 
rors, abide with the people, and continue to close their 
eyes to what gentlemen are pleased to call their true in- 
terest. When you finally select one line, it is said you 
offend all those who live upon the others, and this is press- 
ed as a good reason for not moving further; does it not 
occur to gentlemen that the remark, if of force, would 
put an end to all improvement whatever? Of the many 
surveys made, or to be made, I would choose the best, and 
I would say they should be few. I would not, nor will J, 
vote for all the projects on foot, or which have been re- 
ported to this House; nor do I think the public treasury | 
should be burdened with annual appropriations for sup- | 
porting and keeping in repair any great channel of com-} 
munication that has been, or hereafter may be, con-| 
structed. But this road must be turnpiked, say gentle- 
men; I do not know what others intend, but I do not look 
beyond the present bill, nor think of a turnpike. Lest how- 
ever the estimate, mentioned by the honorable member 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Poix] of twenty-one millions of 
dollars should alarm, I will say that I understand the road 
in Ohio, equal to any in the world, to be now constructing 
for between five and six thousand dollars per mile; and, 
taking this as our datum, the whole distance from Buffalo 
to New Orleans would not, even if turnpiked, cost nine 
millions. The honorable gentleman speaks pleasantly of tap- 
ping the treasury, if it be plethoric; admonishes us that it 
is a dangerous operation, and that it requires a consulta- 
tion of the seniors—not the bachelors of medicine, but 
the M. D.’s in politics. Iam content to be regarded asa 
junior, at least for the present; but what if the seniors are 
timid, or mayhap unskilled, or, with a rare exception or 
two, adhere to the old practice, rejecting modern improve- 
ments as the innovations of heedless and incautious men; 
insisting that no other guide shall be followed but lectures 
heard or written, some twenty, or thirty, or forty years 
ago’ Under these circumstances, the office must be assum- 
ed by those who may be estimated lightly; nothing else is 
left for it, they must use the knife, or the patient will die. 

The last argument I shall notice, and it is one which all | 
the honorable gentlemen who have spoken against the | 
bill have urged, is, that they wish the public debt paid | 
before we embark in the project. This bill, sir, interferes | 
not with its discharge; if it did, I should be the last man | 
to advocate it. What does the bill provide’ The first | 
sections enacts ‘that the President of the United States | 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with | 
the advice and consent of the Senate, three disinterested | 
citizens of the United States, to lay outa road from Buffa- | 


itshall be, or a majority of them, to examine the ground, 
and lay out said road,” &c. itis provided in the second 
section ‘*that the said road shall be laid out four rods in 
width, and designated on each side by a distinguishable 
mark on a tree, or by the erection of a stake or monu 
ment, sufficiently conspicuous, at every quarter of a mile 
of the distance, where the road pursues a straight course, 
and on each side where an angle occurs in its course.” 

The third section is as follows: ‘* That the said commis- 
sioners, after they have laid out the said road, shall pre- 
sent to the President an accurate plan of the same, with 
its several courses and distances in each State, accompa 
nied by a written report of their proceedings, describing 
the marks and monuments by which the road is designat 
ed, and the face of the country through which it passes, 
and the roads, or parts of roads, if any, in the course of 
the road so laid out by this act, which, in their opinion, 
shall need no alteration, which said roads, or parts there 
of, so finished, shall reman unaffected by this act.” 

it is made the duty of the commissioners, by the fourth 
section, to ‘report to the President an estimate of th 
expenses of the said road, which, in their opinion, will 
be necessary for its formation, graduation, and final com- 
pletion, on the most approved plan, without the applica- 
tion of stone or gravel, except where they shall be found 
indispensably necessary to its use; and if the same does 
not on an average exceed the sum of fifteen hundred dol 
lars, including necessary bridges and causeways, per mile, 
the President is hereby authorized to take prompt and 
effectual measures to cause said road to be made through 
out the whole distance.” 

It is believed that the preparatory steps by the com- 
missioners, of surveying, laying out, and marking the 
road, and making a detailed report of their proceedings, 
cannot be taken im less than two, perhaps three years; and 
that during this period an expense will not be incurred 
that shall exceed ten thousand dollars per annum; and that 
afterwards, if the contingency happens that shall make it 
the duty of the President to commence the construction 
of the road, not more than four, or perhaps five hundred 
thousand dollars will be required annually. 

Let us now ascertain the state of the public debt, its 
exact amount, and the probable time of its extinguish- 
ment. 

Debt on Ist January, 1850, $48,565,406 5U 

Interest to the Ist January, 1831, 2,913,924 39 

; 51,479,330 89 
Deduct sum then applicable to its ex- 
tinction, according to the estimate 

of the Secretary of the Treasury, 11,500,000 0U 

ee 
39,979,330 89 
Interest to Ist January, 1852, 2,398,759 85 
42,378,090 74 

Deduct sum then applicable to debt, 
by Secretary’s estimate, 12,000,000 Uv 
30,378,090 74 
From which deduct two years’ interest, 
at three per centum, on thirteen 
millions two hundred and ninety-six 
thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine dollars and forty-five cents, 

(that sum having, in above calcula- 

tion, been put at six per centum, 

while it only carries three, ) 797,774 9 








29,580,315 


(Forward) 
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29,580,315 78 stand wellat home. Take from any gentleman his State 
Interest to Ist January, 1833, 1,774,818 94/| support, and will he have influence in this House’ I think 
_— not. -What inducement can there be to strengthen the 

31,355,134 72| hands of the General Government? None that I can per- 

Deduct, according to Secretary’s esti- lceive; and these seats change occupants too often to allow 
mate, 12,000,000 00|even . corrupt man to hope for any personal advantage 
———_—_—_———|from «9 doing. Each Government, General and State, 

can only perform its functions within its designated sphere. 

















19,355,134 72 


Add for interest on sum, beyond three There may they each long happily move, nourishing and 
per cent. stock, (on which no inte- cherishing, and fostering and securing, by their light and 
rest should be charged for this year, influence, the free institutions of our country! Lam, in- 
it having been added at six per cent. deed, with the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
for the year 1832 to 1833,) say on Poux] for the Union, and, as its devoted friend, opposed 
six millions fifty-eight thousand eight }to all doctrines which have the slightest tendency to make 
hundred and eighty-five dollars and |the most deplorable of all events familiar to us. I cannot 
twenty-seven cents, to January, |bring my mind to adopt the idea that a State has a right 
1834, 363,533 11)to abrogate a law of this Government. It is an opinion 

—-—_—_-—_—_——- | fraught with the worst consequences, and leading to the 

19,718,667 83}most lamentable issue. Are not, Task gentlemen, our 

Deduct as above, according to estimate, 12,000,000 00 fortunes freighted in the same vessel? The tempest which 
——_—.-—-—_—_—. j overwhelms one, will assur dly involve cthers; and, when 

Leaving a balance of 7,718,667 83 \this gallant barque shall be stranded, if stranded it must 


of the public debt on the first day of January, 1834, at) be, he who will have the fortune to s ize a plank, by 
which time there will be in the treasury between three | which he can reach the land, will find himself ona shore 
and four millions of dollars, beyond all ineffective funds | not worth inhabiting. 

that are there, which may be placed at one million, about Mr. STANDIFER said, he hoped the committee would 
which sum they are; and the United States will be unin-|not think he was trespassing on its patience, whilst he at- 
debted, except as above, owner of seven millions of United | tempted, in his own way, to give his views on the import 
States’ Bank stock; nor will the balance be so great as I} ant subject before the committee. But, sir, [said Mr. S 
have made it, for all the debt (except the three per cent. | you will readily account for the embarrassment under 
stock) is supposed, for convenience sake, to be at six per! which I labor, when I inform you that I was raised to the 
cent. interest, when, in reality, twelve million seven hun-| plough, at atime, and under circumstances, which prevent- 
dred and three thousand ninety-eight dollars and sixty|ed my getting any but the most limited education. My 
cents carry but five per cent. and thirteen million seven! embarrassment is increased, also, from the unfortunate 
hundred and sixty-six thousand seven hundred dollars and | difference of opinion which prevails in the dele 





1 ration from 
fourteen cents draw only four and one-half per cent. In-|my own State, with all of whom my intercourse has been 
deed, the debt may be regarded as fully discharged when friendly. But, whatever may be th : difficulties with which 
we shall have reached within seven millions of its apparent | I have to meet, Lam determined, when I sce a subject 





amount; for to that extent it was incurred by subscription | der discussion which involves the best interests of my c 
for United States’ Bank stock, which the Government still | stituents, and the nation at large, to represent the views 





holds. Not more than twenty thousand dollars can be|of that generous and enlightened peopl m 
wanted for surveys and laying out the road before the | here, and with whom, when , every thir g r to 
spring of 1832, nor perhaps more than thirty thousand/ me is to be found. I mean to give my f ll support to this 
dollars until 1833, for it cannot be begun to be opened |} bill, and wish to allow my colleague s and all others the 


until it is all laid out, so that it may be seen what the! same privilege of acting freely that I take myself. [kn 
average cost will be; which, if it shall exceed fifteen hun-'this 38 not the course of all the members of this House; 


dred dollars per mile, will prevent the President from pro-; but I hope I may be allowed to say that my two worthy 
ceeding. ‘This sum will not beggar the treasury. At} colleagues, (Biarnand Isacxs) who spoke on the same side 


either of the above times, the reduction of the debt will | of this question with me, and myself, ive in the mountain 
be such, that the sum heretofore paid for interest will go| region, where we breathe libe ral ai 
it considerable w ay to bear the expenses of the road. And, |selves up for little captains to lea hers on; we aim at no 
in January, 1834, it will be paid off, with the exception of|}such unenviable distinction. We are perfectly willing 
afraction. Any thing to be apprehended from the al- | that they should think and act for themselves, and we will 
leged interf rence with the payment of the public debt is|leave it to the proper tribunal to decide between us. 
fanciful. This bill, if it shall become a law, will not have | Neither of us will hold up the constitution to shelter our- 
that effect. |selves from responsibility, and save us from the people at 
The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pork] | the ballot boxes. f 
tells us that the State Governments were made for inter-} I will say for the worthy gentle: 
nal and municipal purposes, and the General Government | Barsovr) that he has, in opposing 
for external purposes. Not so exactly. But I do not re- 
cur to this matter to quarrel with him about his division of 


We do not set our- 











from Virginia, [ Mr. 


th 3 bill, which is my 
favorite one, acted with his usual fairness and candor. H 


argue d upon the gron 





ind of « xp dieney alone, and | 





powers, but to say, with the gentleman from Virginia, |give him credit for it: for who, that would be t! 

(Mr. P. P. Barnour] that L would not take from this Go- e, could oppose this bill on constitutional grounds, 
vernment one, even the smallest and most inconsiderable | when it is pretty well understood here that tw thirds of 
of its powers. Iwill add, for myself, | would not bestow |this House are satisfied of the cxistence of the power of 
upon it one Jot of authority beyond what rightfully belongs |Congress to make internal improvements? I know that 
to it. But it does seem to me that the fashionable doc-|some of my colleagues will b = me out in saying, that, 


trine of }« lousy of the General Government, and the danger jon my way to Congress in 1823, I expressed myself in 
suggested that it will swallow up State power, is chimeri-|favor of the syste m of internal improve ments, and, afte 

cal. Who compose this Government? We are ourselves |taking my seat, voted under the influence of that belief; 
its most efficient branch. Where are all our strongest |and I tell my worthy colleague [Mr. Potx] who last spoke, 
political attachments? In the several States, and I honor \that that opinion re anche: 
the sentiment. What sustains us here? The belief that we |heard from him in the 
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This road is one of the first importance to the Govern- 
ment in three points of view: military purposes, mail trans- 
portation, and last, though not least, commercial. 

Speaking of it as a military road, [ must call in to my 
aid plain common sense, as I am ‘ict possessed of much 
book information. My view of the United States in its 
warlike preparations is, that it may be compared to the 
encampment of an army in an enemy’s country, when 
commanded by a skilful general. ‘That encampment is in 
a hollow square, keeping in the centre a portion of his 
best troops, in order, if attacked on any side, to throw 
this reserved force to the place of attack. Now, the Unit- 
ed States has frontiers around all the States except Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee: they are in the centre of this great 
encampment, and ready to be thrown to the defence of 
the line attacked. Will you, then, refuse to give them a 
road to go upon to fight, not for their own personal safe- 
ty, but that of their country’ They-_are safe if you leaye 
them to defend themselves, for their frontier and seaboard 
neighbors must be cut down to reach them: but they do 
not wait for danger to themselves—-they volunteer, and| 
bare their bosoms to the bayonet of the enemy for their| 
exposed neighbors, and surely it must be important to make 
them good roads. 

The mouth of the Mississippi is very important, and| 
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would his children; he gave his own horses to the sick sol- 
diers, and took to the mud and water with the rest; but 
those who were inclined to be disobedient he forced into 
obedience. Who, sir, were these soldiers that endured all 
this suffering? They were neither enlisted nor hired men; 
they were the respectable freemen of Tennessee, many 
from my own district, who volunteered, and left their 
wives and children as widows and orphans, to defend the 
liberties of the country. But you starved them in war 
for the want of a road to carry them provisions; you dis- 
eased them by subjecting them to trudge through mud, 
and wade waters, for the want of a road; and now your 
country’s flag is floating in peace, and you are willing, if 
you reject this bill, to let them again endure the like afftic 
tions. Let me tell you, this road is more needed than 
many of your other preparations for defence. 

It has been my happy lot to live among the mountain 
boys, as they are sometimes called. [have been with them 
in the field of battle in one war, and I can assure you, if 
the servants of the people will do their duty, and give to 
us roads so that we can travel to the points of danger, you 
never will again see the smoke of an enemy’s fire upon the 
walls of this capitol. ‘The people to be benefited by this 











| road are in a situation to ask little from the Government, 


but they ask you to prepare the means of defence before 


may be said to be the key of the whole Western country. another war may overtake you, and they, for the want of 
Suppose that a foreign foe should take possession of it, /them, be ogain exposed to suffer sickness and famine. 
and lock up its mouth, it would strike at the interest of | The utility of this road for mail purposes does not seem 
nine of our States and one Territory. Mobile is still more! very clear to some of its opponents. The gentleman from 
indefensible than New Orleans, and depends upon East) North Carolina [Mr. Carson] says, that upon this road to 
Tennessee for succor. Georgia will have to look to her| Nashville we now have six mails a week, and on his but 
own frontier, and will not be able to assist. It is, there-| one, therefore there is no need for this road for mail pur- 
fore, all-important to make this road, which runs three} poses. If the gentleman means that going and returning 
hundred miles through Tennessee, and crosses the Tom-! should each be counted, then we have six mails to that 
bigbee, in Alabama, below the mouth of the Black War-| place; but, counting in the same way, I could make twice 
rior river, where steamboats run, and troops and provi-|a week upon his route. The growing importance of all 
sions could be carried on this road to that point, and then) that new and advancing country, and its increase of popu- 
sent down to Mobile. Sir, the people of the lower country | lation, renders it probable that the time is close at hand, 
do not raise provisions to support an army—bhardly for them-| when the necessity for a daily mail on that route will arise. 
selves; for, like all others, they raise that from which they| The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barnovr]) admitted, 
can make most, and it so happens that that is cotton and] as I thought all would, the importance of this road in that 
sugar, East Tennessee, through which this road is to run, point of view. When the cost of mail transportation is 
is the place from whence thei supply must come, as well] now looked at upon that route, can it be possible that 
of provisions as men; and I have tilled the lands of that| there is any one who would not agree to the benefits to 
valley long enough to know, experimentally, that if you! flow from’ making this road as a mere post road, and the 
give us the channel upon which to send the provisions, we) advantages to the citizens who live upon it? But I will now 
can raise them. pass to the benefit which can be felt, and properly weigh- 

This road, if made, passes through the country which] ed, by the farmers of our country. I mean that of aiding 
was the scene of suffering during the late war. Perhaps,| trade and intercourse. © Take a view of this road and the 
from my participation in those times, I feel more on the! country through which it passes: It falls into the valley of 
subject than I otherwise would. I cannot, whatever others Virginia, west of the mountains, and traverses that valley 
may do, forget the difficulties and troubles of that day,! until it intersects the ridges at the head of the Roanoke, 
and much ot it arose from the want of such a road as the| thence to the head of Holston, through one of the best 
bill now proposes to make. I saw, on the line of this road, | grazing countries in the Union, and passing through the 
your sick and diseased soldiers, who were fighting for'| whole extent of East Tennessee. For several hundred 
your country, wading through mud and water, whilst the} miles on that way the lands are rich, and present the most 
measles and other diseases were fastened upon them. On| inviting prospects to the farmer and grazier, but unfortu- 
our return from the Horse-shoe to Fort Williams, we had} nately must depend upon land transportation for the means 
to carry our sick and wounded, some on horseback, and/ of interchange of their products with other more favored 
others on biers, by their brother soldiers. From Fort} quarters. I said that I was a farmer, yes, a practical far- 
Jackson to Fort Williams it fell to my lot to be one of the! mer, and I know how to sympathize with that class. I 
officers of the rear guard; our duty was to keep the men| know what it is to labor throughout the summer in the 
before us, and leave none behind. From hunger, sickness,| burning sun, and have on hand throughout the fall and 
and fatigue, they kept falling back, until they far exceed-| winter the product of your labor, if not spoiling on your 
ed the number of the guard; some had eat nothing for| hand, lying uncalled for, for the want of outlets to mar- 
four or five days, and they literally gave up to die, and) ket. The farmer is the class for whom your legislation 
sought every opportunity to dodge the guard and hide be-| should mainly provide; they till the earth and feed the 
hind logs and brush, and risk the savages in preference to| country; yes, we who are now the great men of the na- 
the fatigue of travel, under the prospect of starvation. 1} tion, legislating in this splendid hall, were sent here by 
am confident in the opinion that no man living, save the| them, and they are now feeding us by the sweat of their 
very distinguished general who had the command, could] brows. They have been oppressed and borne down in the 
have kept im subjection men in their condition. He was) country from which I come, on account of the channel in 
kind and tender to them, and treated them us a parent! which their money has heretofore been appropriated by 
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this body. I do not understand gentlemen when they talk 
about the revenue being raised in the great cities or sea- 
ports; my experience teaches me that the consumer pays 
this revenue, and my constituents pay their proportion; 
and how has it gone since the establishment of the Govern- 
ment? Upon tide water. Has any thing gone to the 
quarter through which this road is asked to be made? No, 
not the first dollar. ; 

My colleague [Mr. Pox] cautions us against this sys- 
tem of internal improvements, because it is unequal and 
unjust. 
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can be blinded by reasoning which tends to license the ex- 
penditure of their moneys for all the sea-coast projects, 
and nothing for defensive means amongst them, I shall con- 
fess that my colleague [Mr. Potx] is representing their 
wishes, though I never shall believe it to be their interests. 

I have but little knowledge of the constitutional law, 
but I can understand plain English, and the constitution 
reads thus: Congress shall have power ‘‘ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.”” This means commerce carried 


I tell him that which has been pursued is the un-| on between different States, just like commerce with fo- 


equal and unjust system; and this is the only one that our} reign nations, and the same can be done for both, unless 
people, who live off tide water, can ever expect to be be-| the modern notion shall prevail, that there is no commerce 


nefited from. I tell my colleague that the farmers of 
Tennessee will inquire more strictly into the correctness 


| 


off the tide water to regulate. 
On the plan which I have adopted, the neglected por- 


of our votes, than our fine speeches; they will rise in their} tions of our country would be improved, and life and spirit 


majesty, and put down those politicians who will not re-| 


present their interests truly; and whilst he is giving cau- 


tions, he must pardon me for taking the liberty of giving) 


him mine, take care that he represents the class of which 
I have just spoken. 


I know that most of the people in the section of coun-| 


try from whence I come, are aware of the importance to 
them of connecting, by canal or railroad, the waters of 


the Tennessee with the Coosa, and in that manner gain an | 


important outlet for their produce, and, in my opinion, 
that would be of more local benefit than this road; but, sir, 
the interest of the country requires that both should be 
done—make good roads, open your rivers; then your far- 
mers will be stimulated to industry; all men need some- 
thing to stimulate them, even the members on this floor— 
I do not mean, to try for places on this floor, that is already 
sufficiently strong; | mean to do their duty when they get 
here. I confess that I have sometimes thought that some 
of the people’s servants forgot that they had masters; in- 
deed, I very much fear that the result of this vote will tend 
to confirm that belief. I have this measure much at heart. 
Sir, it comes home in its benefits to the poor and needy; 
the very day-laborer is to finda place to reap the reward 
of his industry. Iam, therefore, the more importunate. 
I never could see the reason why improvements could be 
constitutionally made on tide water; and the moment you 
left it, the constitution was too narrow to cover such work. 
This seems to be the modern doctrine, and though it suits 
some learned and wise men, it will neither suit me nor the 
people I represent; and I think some other gentlemen of 
this House will find, aiso, that those who swing the mall 
and axe will not be so well pleased with speeches filled 
with constitutional law as common sense voting, bringing 
home to them benefits and blessings which they can feel 
and realize. I trust in God that they will rise, and force 
their servants so to read the constitution as to include the 
neglected parts of this Union, for which we now ask this 
reasonable measure. 

Ihave not had much experience in legislation, but J 
have been here long enough to know that tide water has 
been the spoiled child of this Government. I see on your 
table, and on passage, bills to open mouths of rivers, build 
sea-walls, improve harbors, and various other things, to 
which I hear no man object; but when we from the other 
side of the ridge ask for something to be done to benefit 
the Union at large, and our constituents in particular, then 
the constitution adopted for the whole United States is too 


narrow to reach us, and some of our folk join in saying, if 


we stretch it from tide water it will tear. Indeed, it does 
seem to me that some gentlemen think that constitution, 
commerce, and every thing stops with tide water. They 


might as well try to convince me that a goose, swimming | 


in tide water, turns toa terrapin when it gets above, as 
that commerce ceases to be commerce when it is put into 
a boat or wagon. Sir, this may be sound argument with 
hair-splitting politicians, but it would be laughed at by our 
common ploughboys. If the good people of Tennessee 





| given tothe husbandman. The farmer could find a ready 

market for the products of his industry, life and energy 
would take the place of indolence and sloth, the farmer 
would then whistle after his plough, and the benefits would 
be felt throughout society; the cheerful wife, with her 
prattling infants, the pride and ornament of our country, 
would join their husbands and fathers, and would pro- 
nounce a blessing upon the politicians who were instru- 
mental in conferring this good. 

I have heard the sufferings and sorrows of our revolu- 
tionary worthies pathetically described by gentlemen on 
this floor, with which I have been edified and charmed; 
but, sir, when I am about to get the information on that 
subject from the most impressive source, I will go to the 
actor himself. I have heard the tale of their sufferings 
from themselves; how they marked with their bloody feet 
the frozen earth, and endured all that could be imposed 
upon them to purchase for us this Government, which is 
certainly the best upon the earth. They enriched it for 
us with their own blood; and shall we, like drones, misim- 
prove the means which have been put in our power to be 
nefit ourselves and posterity? Shall we skim the surface 
of this delightful country, and render it barren and waste? 
iNo, we would be unworthy of being called the descend- 
ants of ancestors so brave and noble. Let us put forth 
our hands and improve it, and give to its high-minded in- 
habitants all the facilities in our power, by constructing 
for them roads and canals, and improving their rivers; then 
shall we merit the name of representatives of a free and 
jenlightened people. Pursuing this system, you would bind 
|together the North and the South, and prevent jealousy 
Then you 


} 


j 








and distrust, which is now but too apparent. ’ 
| would hear nothing said about States flying off from their 
\sisters, and rebelling against the Union. All would be 
bound together in bonds of harmony and peace; and when 
our posterity came into our places, they would have the 
|pleasing reflection that they too had cause for holding in 
affectionate remembrance those who had preserved, in 
health and vigor, their beloved country. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of Massachusetts, said, that, hay- 
ing given notice, some time since, that he would move an 
amendment of the bill now before the committee, so as to 
extend the road proposed from Buffalo to Lake Champlain, 
in Vermont, and thence to Boston, in Massachusetts, he 
deemed it his duty to assign his reasons for supporting the 
ibill, provided the amendment should be adopted. 

Without the amendment, [said Mr. R.} this bill proposes 
ithe construction of a national road from Buffalo, in the 
State of New York, passing by the seat of Government, 
ito New Orleans. According to the estimate, it will be 
fifteen hundred miles-in length, and will pass through 
|parts of nine States of this Union. The population of 
ithe States through which it is to pass, in 1820, was about 
'six millions. It was my intention to show, at this time, 
\the claims of New York and of the Eastern States to an 
lextension of this road. But, sir, by the state of the qu 
ltion Lam pr cluded from doing this ; 


ince there ha 
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a motion to strike out the first section of the bill. I shall, 
if permitted, take an opportunity, at some future time, to 
state more directly and fully my reasons for the amend- 
ment I propose. 

The question, whether the power to construct the pro- 
posed road is delegated to Congress by the constitution, 
appears to be waived. I understood the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. P. P. Barsour] as distinctly abandoning 
the ground of unconstitutionality as the ground of his ob- 
jections to the bill. 

(The gentleman states that he was misunderstood on this 
point. ] 

The measure proposed by the bill I consider as of great 
importance, as it will be one of a decisive character to set- 
tle the long contested question, whether this Government 
will persevere in the system of internal improvements, or 
whether it will abandon this system as inexpedient. The 
constitutionality and policy of the system are subjects on 
which I have bestowed some inquiry, and some serious 
reflection. Others having declined a discussion of the 
question of constitutionality, I will not trouble the com- 
mittee with my views of it. I will attempt to show that 
the measure proposed by the bill, if amended, is expedi- 
ent, because it will conduce to the general welfare of the 
country. 

The proposed national road is part of a system of inter- 
nal improvements. This system has been, for many years, 
going forward. It is now twenty-four years since this Go- 
vernment appropriated thirty thousand dollars for the con- 
struction of the Cumberland road. It is twenty-four years 
since the Government appropriated twenty-eight thousand 
dollars for opening a road from the frontier of Georgia to 
New Orleans, and from the river Mississippi to the Ohio; 
and from Nashville, in Tennessee, to Natchez, in the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. It is twenty-one years since this Go- 
vernment appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars to ex- 
tend the canal of Carondelet, leading from Lake Pontchar- 
train to New Orleans. It is twelve years since this Go- 
vernment appropriated, for the construction of the Cum- 
berland road, above three hundred thousand dollars. By 
what authority, sir, have these appropriations been made? 
‘They were appropriations for neither military roads nor 
post roads, which come within what are called the spe- 
cified powers of the constitution. No, sir, if based on 
any power, they were based on the specified power dele- 
gated to Congress by the eighth section of the constitu- 
tion—the power ‘‘to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States.” 
And now, sir, after a series of legislative acts, commenced 
twenty-four years since, and an expenditure of nearly four- 
teen millions of dollars, applied without any regard to 
principles of equal distribution among the several States 
and Territories, is this system to stop? The system can- 
not stop here without great injustice toa number of States 
in this Union. 

By a report made to the Senate during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, by the Secretary of the Treasury, it ap- 
pears that, for purposes of education, and the construction 


of roads and canals within and leading to a number of|this system. 


States and Territories, from the adoption of the constitu- 
tion to the 24th December, 1828, the following appropria- 
tions have been made: 


To Maine, - - - $9,500 
To New_York, - 4,156 
To Tennessee, - : «34,000 
To Arkansas, - 45,000 
To Michigan, - - 45,000 
To Florida, 83,417 
To Ohio, ° . - 2,527,404 


To Hlinois, 
To Indiana, 
To Missouri, 
To Mississippi, - 


1,725,959 
1,513,161 
1,462,471 
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To Alabama, - - - - 1,534,727 
To Louisiana, - - - - 1,166,361 
In addition to these appropriations, the 
Government has been authorized to aid, by 
subscription, the following works: 
Delaware and Chesapeake canal - 300,000 
Ohio and Chesapeake do. - 10,000 
Dismal Swam do. ° 150,000 
Louisville and Portland do. - 90,000 
Cumberland road - - - 2,230,903 
Western and Southwestern State roads 76,959 
$13,838,886 





These appropriations have been in lands at the minimum 
price, in two and three per cent. funds and in money. No 
part of this sum, it appears, has been applied to Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, or Massa- 
chusetts. A number of other States, in December, 1828, 
had received no appropriations for similar purposes. The 
appropriations for Maine and New York are mere fractions. 

From what sources have the appropriations in money 
been derived? In 1828, the revenue accruing on the im 
portation of goods in the States through whieh it is pro- 
posed the national road shall be constructed, did not ex 
ceed six millions of dollars. In the same year, the reve 
nue accruing on the importation of goods into New York 
and the New England States, amounted to about twenty- 
one millions of dollars. Admit that this amount of duties 
which is paid into the treasury is paid by the consumers, 
and according to this rule the people of New York and of 
the New England States pay a full proportion of it. Why 
should they not share an equat part in the public improve- 
ments constructed by the authority of the General Govern- 
ment? 

It is said that the people living in the Atlantic States 
have received their portion of the aid of Government, in 
appropriations for the erection of light-houses, and in im- 
proving their harbors. But there are facilities for com- 
merce, which vastly more than repay their cost by the re- 
venue they bring into the national treasury. Ifthe Atlan- 
jtic States be charged with these improvements, then they 
|ought to have more credit for the duties they collect. Sir, 
in setting up a claim to the extension of this road into the 

Eastern States, I have no direct interest, as I should have 
in case it was proposed to extend it through the district | 
represent. If extended to Boston, -t will come within 
about ten miles of that district. If the proposed road even 
crossed a navigable river running through Plymouth dis 
trict, I should consider it of no tnfling value. Whereve: 
great roads cross navigable waters, or where there is wa 
ter power, there is a place of business. In those places 
hundreds and thousands of our industrious inhabitants ar 
collected. There is a market for the produce of the far- 
mer. ‘There is employment for the mechanic. There the 
value of the land rises rapidly. 
The national road proposed by this bill, if the amend- 
ment be adopted, will do something towards equalizing 
It will extend some benefits of internal im- 
provement to the inhabitants of the interior of this coun- 
try, through an extent of nearly two thousand miles, be- 
sides the benefits it will extend by an increased activity of 
business and commerce, from the points on the numerous 
jrivers this road will cress, to the great marts of trade and 
commerce along our whole coast, from North to South 
This plan has in it something approaching nearer the prin 
ciple of regard to the people of the Union, than any other 
that has appeared under the name of internal improvements 
| But this system has been opposed by some of the States, 
jand by some of our statesmen, entitled to great respect 
|The constitutionality of the power of Congress to continue 
ithis system, I consider as virtually decided by the public 
voice, until the decision shall be reversed by a direct ap 
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peal, either to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or to the people of the United States. I hold that itis 
not competent for either the constituted authorities, or 
the people of any individual State, to decide upon this 
question. ; : 

On this great and long agitated question, the will of the 
majority of the people of the United States, through their 
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adaptation of it to the wants, tastes, and powers of the 
consumers were more complete than at present, there 
can be no doubt that a great increase in the value of the 
whole produce would follow.” ‘This writer further adds, 
that ‘‘before the introduction of good roads and canals 
in England, the prices of produce in many country districts 


| Were extremely low, compared with the same kind of pro- 


representatives, has been repeatedly and most decidedly | duce inthe London markets. After the means of distribu- 
expressed. The members of this House are not represent-| tion were facilitated, the price of country produce, and 
atives of State sovereignties, but of the people of the Unit- |of some sorts of London produce which were sent into 


ed States. The will ofthe majority in this House I con- 


the country in exchange for it, rose, and rose in a greater 


sider in no other light than as the will of’ the majority of| degree than the country produce fell in the London mar- 


the people of the United States. If in any partn 
this Government, or in any sense, State sovereignties are 
represented, it is in the Senate of the United States. This 
question of constitutional power, then, has been repeated- 
ly decided by majorities of the State sovereignties. When 
the will of the majority has been fairly and fully express- 
ed, I hold myself bound, as a supporter of the constitution, 
and by all the principles on which a republic or a demo- 
cratic form of government is predicated, to obey that will. 
Any other course would seem to me to lead to anarchy, 
and to the most disastrous consequences. These, in my 
view, are principles essential to the safety and welfare of 
this republic. Whoever may embrace or abandon them, 
I shall not abandon them. Opprobrious names will not 
alienate me from them. Even if my own judgment were 
against the proposed measure, as unconstitutional, when 
the voice of the constituted authorities of my country has 
often, and through a succession of years, declared an op- 


y department of 


| kets; and consequently the value of the whole produce, 
}or the supplies of London and the country together, was 
greatly increased; and while encouragement was thus given 
| to the employment of a greater quantity of capital by the 
extension of demand, the temporary rise of profits, occa- 
sioned by the extension, would greatly contribute to fur- 
nish the additional capital.” Page 321. 

It must be seen, at a glance, thatthe natural effect of 
such improvements would be the enhancement of the 
lvalue of produce, and of all other kinds of property—an 
) effect highly favorable to those classes engaged in callings 
| of industry, or in trade and commerce, or to the class in 
|debt. Itis clearly beyond dispute, that the fall of the 
nominal value of produce, of land, and all property intrade, 
|must be ruinous to the holders. Ina young and enter- 
| prising nation, this class of citizens is of course numerous. 
A wise Government will not disregard the interests of a 
class so important to the welfare of the whole, whether in 


posite judgment, would it become me pertinaciously to op-| peace or war. Another writer on political economy, (Mr. 
pose that expression of the public will? Gbedience to that| Say,) than whom there is no better authority on these sub- 
will, when expressed in constitutional forms, becomes aj jects, remarks thus: , 

duty. If, against the decisions of Congress, I persever-| ‘‘ But although the public can scarcely be itself a suc- 
ingly oppose my own will or judgment as an inflexible ar-| cessful producer, it can at any rate give a pow erful sti- 
biter, do I not plainly indicate what I would do if I had|mulus to individual productive energy, by well planned, 
power? In what should I differ from a despot? Can aj well conducted, and well supported public works, parti- 
representative of the people, consistently with his duty, | cularly roads, canals, and harbors. Facility of communi- 
by his opposition to a system of measures, preclude them | cation assists production, exactly in the same way as the 
from participating in the benefits of that system, to which, | machinery that multiplies manufactured products abridges 
by the will of the majority, they are entitled? Surely, in| the labor of production. It isa means of furnishing the 
such case, he stands opposed to their participation in the/same product at less expense, which has exactly the same 
general welfare. I doubt whether the people will long be | effect as raising a greater product with the same expense. 
satisfied with a system that allows therm no participation in| If we take into account the immense quantity of goods 


its benefits. 

Will this proposed road conduce to the general welfare? 
If any road or canal, or the removal of any obstructions to 
the navigation of our rivers, be conducive to the general 
welfare, it will not be denied that this road will be so. 


The fact has been adverted to, and is too important to| 


be forgotten, that Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and I believe all our Presidents with hardly an exception, 
have repeatedly and earnestly recommended to Congress 
the construction of roads and canals; or, incase their power 
was doubted, that measures should be adopted by Con- 
gress to procure an alteration of the constitution for that 
purpose. In this one point, all our Presidents, without 
exception, have agreed; that is, that a system of internal 


improvements would be highly beneficial to this country. | 


If they had apprehended danger to individual States, or to 
the Union, from such a system, would they have recom- 
mended it? They evidently saw no dangerous tendency 
to consolidation. ‘They saw no serious objection against 
confiding to the General Government the power to con- 
struct internal improvements. They concurred in opinion, 
on this point, with all the ablest and most approved writers 
on political economy. Malthus has this remark, with par- 
ticular reference to England: ‘* That if all the roads and 
canals of the country were broken up, and the means of 
distributing its produce were essentially impeded, the 
whole value of the produce would greatly fall. Upon 


the samé principle, if the means of distributing the pro-| 


duce of the country were still further facilitated, and if the 


Vor. VI.—90 


conveyed upon the roads ofarich and populous empire, 
from the commonest vegetables brought daily to market 
| up to the rarest imported luxuries poured into its harbors 
| from every part of the globe, and thence diffused by means 
of land carriage over the whole face of the territory, we 
shall readily perceive the inestimable economy of good roads 
in the charges of production. The saving in carriage 
j}amounts to the whole value the article has derived gratui- 
| tously from nature, if, without good roads, it could not be 
had at all. Were it possible to transplant from the moun- 
tain to the plain the beautiful forests that flourish and 
rot neglected upon the inaccessible sides of the Alps 
and Pyrenees, the value of these forests would be an en- 
jtirely new creation of value to mankind, a clear gain of 
| revenue both to the landholder and the consumer also.” 
|P. 207-8. 

The same author adds the following: 

**Roads and canals are costly public works, even in 
}countries where they are under judicious and economical 
|management. Yet, probably, in most cases, the benefits 
|they afford to the community far exceed the charges. 
| Were we to calculate what would be the charge of car- 
riage upon all the articles and commodities that now pass 
along any road in the course of a year, if the road did not 
exist, and compare it with the utmost charge, under pre- 
sent circumstances, the whole difference that would ap- 
pear will be so much gain to the consumers of all those ar- 
ticles, and so much positive and clear nett profit to the 
Vol. ii, p. 229 
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| community.” 
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Since the general peace in Europe, a large portion of| country, this meed belongs to them. Are we wiser than 
the people of this country have been suffering under hea-|they were? Are we more patriotic’. Do we better un- 
vy embarrassinent, in consequence of having contracted] derstand the policy of free government than they unde) 
debts when the nominal value of all property was at ahigh| stood it? There is no system of policy that the Generel! 
rate. This embarrassment is the necessary effect of the| Government can ever pursue, without giving offence to 
general depression of the nominal value of property. It}some parts of the Union. I would have the individual 
has borne most severely on the inhabitants in the interior] States retain and exercise every particle of their rightful 
of our country, who have a few facilities to obtain a mar-| power. But, sir, I maintain that allegiance to the Union 
ket for their produce to pay their debts; and of course they] is essential to the preservation of the hberties of all the in 
cease, toa great extent, to be purchasers of the products} dividual States. Mr. Madison remarks on this principle 
of the industry and enterprise of others. Malthus lays|of paramount power, which is distinctly asserted in the 
down this sound proposition—that ‘‘ whenever the pro-| constitution of the United States, that if this had not been 
duce of a country, estimated in the labor which it will com-j adopted, ‘* the world would have seen, for the first time, a 
mand, falls in value, it is evident that with it the power| system of government founded on an inversion of the fun- 
and will to purchase the same quantity of labor must be| damental principles of all government; it would have seen 
diminished, and the effect we demand for an increase of|the authority of the whole society every where subordi- 
produce must, for a time, be checked.” P. 32. | nate to the authority of the parts; it would have seen a 

Facilities for transportation, then, are facilities for pro-| monster, in which the head was under the direction of the 
duction. What gives to the great State of New York, and| members.”—Fed. No. 44, p. 286. 
to her city of that name, their pre-eminence in this Union?| It must ever be painful to the friends of the Union on 
Sir, it is their enterprise by means of the facilities for trans-| such occasions as the construction of a road, the passage 
portation they have created and extended—facilities for | of a tariff act, or even of a law declaring war, to hear the 
internal commerce. Without these, their external com-! language of revolt from any portion of the citizens.. The 
merce would rapidly decline. And, sir, I hope the en-| following remarks by Mr. Madison in the forty-fifth num 
lightened delegation from that State will not oppose the | ber of the Federalist, are too pertinent and monitory to be 
attempt of the General Government to do for the Union| omitted here: 
what she has so wisely and successfully done for herself.| ‘If the Union, (he says) as has been shown, be essen- 
Much as she has done, the interior of that State would be | tial to the security of the people of America against fo 
greatly improved by more good roads, and the value of her | reign danger; if it be essential to their security agaist con- 
own canals would be augmented. But gentlemen seem to} tentions and wars among the different States; if it be es- 
be alarmed at this proposed exercise of power by the Ge-|sential to guard them against the violent and oppressive 
neral Government, as tending to a consolidation of the | factions which embitter the blessings of liberty, and against 
powers of the State Governments into one sovereignty. 1|those military establishments which must gradually poison 
have not been able to discover this tendency. lits very fountain; if, in a word, the Union be essential to 

But, sir, I have seen cause for the most solemn alarm at! the happiness of the people of America, is it aot prepos- 
the apprehension of an opposite tendency—a tendency to|terous to urge as an objection to a Government, without 
insubordination and disunion, with all their attendant hor-|which the objects of the Union cannot be attained, that 
rors. The period is but just passed, when the evident /such a Government may derogate from the importance of 
weakness of the bonds of this Union, and the want of na-|the Governments of the individual States? 
tional sympathy and national character, filled the hearts of | «* Was, then, the American revolution effected, was the 
the most devoted and intelligent friends of the Union with | American confederacy formed, was the precious blood of 
deep consternation. Had the peried of trial been pro-|thousands spilt, and the hard earned substance of millions 
longed, no man can-caleulate what might have been the |lavished—not that the people of America should enjoy 
consequences. Now, sir, is the favorable time to strength-!| peace, liberty, and safety; but that the Governments of 
en the bonds of the Union, by interests that will identify | the individual States, that particular municipal establish- 
us as one people; that each citizen in either extreme of|ments, might enjoy a certain extent of power, and be array- 
this Union may feel that in each citizen in the opposite ex-| ed with certain dignities and attributes of sovereignty? We 
treme he hasa brother. Will the construction of a road/have heard of the impious doctrine in the old world, that 
encroach upon State sovereignties? Will they contend | the people were made for kings, not kings for the people 
for the exclusive right to promote their own interests? jIsthe same doctrine to be revived in the new, in another 

The power of the General Government to construct a! shape, that the solid happiness of the people is to be sa- 
road in any individual State, I consider as not necessarily | crificed to the views of political institutions of a different 
& supreme power, but as a concurrent power. Hence there | form? It is too early for politicians to presume on our for- 
is no cause for alarm to State authorities. The power of| getting that the public good, the real welfare of the peo- 

Congress to construct roads in an individual State, implies | ple, is the supreme object to be pursued, and that no form 

no denial of power to that State to construct roads. Much | of government whatever hasany other value than as it may 

of the legislation of Congress, and of the several States, [be fitted for the attainment of this object. Were the 
has been concurrent legislation. The militia laws of the | plan of the convention (that formed our present constitu- 

United States, and of the several States, are acts of con-| tion) adverse to the publichappiness, my voice would be, 

current legislation. By concurrent legislation I do not|reject the plan. In like manner, as far as the sovereignty 

mean that the action of one party is necessary to the ac-|of the States cannot be reconciled to the happiness of the 
tion of the other, as in the case of two branches of the | people, the voice of every good citizen must be, let the 
same legislature. The power I speak of is, the power|former be sacrificed to the latter.” 

which either the General Government or a State Govern-| The same counsels were repeated by the illustrious and 

ment may exercise without encroaching upon the proper | venerated father of his country, in the parting blessing he 

right of the other. Itis a power that belongs not exclu- | pronounced on his retirement from the Presidency. 

sively to either. If the distinguished statesmen whose! In my opinion, sir, whatever may be said or done by 

names have been mentioned, who have received the ho- | political aspirants to the contrary, the people, and a large 

mage of all hearts, had imagined that a system of internal | majority of them, too, will sustain the General Govern- 
improvements would lead to consolidation, or to an undue |} ment in measures to strengthen the bonds of the Union. 
ascendency of the General over the State Governments, |'‘They have no pleasure in contemplating that either they 
they never would have recommended that system. lor their children may be involved in strifes between State 
If any men ever lived for the cause of liberty and their | sovereignties, or in civil war from any cause. 
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From some quarters in this fouse, ‘it bie een said lie 








the treasury; that it would be better to repeal the tariff, to 
bolish the system of duties, and let the people keep their 
merely in their own pockets. By such a course, sir, the 
Union itself would soon be abandoned. Instead of the 
present burdens, each State, if she would have commerce, 
must maintain her own navy. If she would guard her 
rights, she must support her own armies. The great States 
would soon conquer the small ‘States, and then would re- 
sult a consolidation of most fearful chatacter. Would it 
be wise to abolish the revenue system, and cut off the re- 
sources that replenish the treasury * Soon would our navy 
be reduced, ana our commerce every where would become 
the prey: - freebooters. War, or disgrace and ruin, must 
follow. if the dh ities s be too high, let them be reduced, 
but let a 'the General Government be stripped of its si- 
news to save ttle money in the poc kets of the people. 
During Mr. Jefferson’s admi nistration, in one of his mes: 
sages to Cee ss, he took intoconsideration the question 
of thre expediency of abolishing a part of the revenue. 


He came to this conclusion, which I will give in his own | 


words. ‘Patriotism would certainly prefer the continu- 
ance of impost, and its ap plication to the great purposes of 
public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other ob- 
jects of public improvement as it may be thought proper to 
add to the constitutional enumeration of federal powe ers.” 

In reviewing the history of this Governme rit di ring’ 
nearly half the period of its existence, and the princ iples | 5 
and measures which have been warmly advocated by the 
wisest and most distinguished of its founde rs, 1 come to 
the conclusion that the system of internal improvements is 
destined to go forward, and th: at fidelity to my constituents, 
and to ‘the general welfare,” demands my efforts, though 
humble, to equalize the benefits of it as nearly as practica- 
ble to all parts of the country. 

In this system f consider the people of the t 
is having a more direct and import: int interest than in any 
other that can be ‘devised d, excepting that of education, 


which may carry its benefits to every family and every in-| 


dividual 

Is there any 
a free road, é 
hrough the 


thing of imposing splendor in the plan of 
extending a 
interior of this cor intry? From one end to 
the other, where now are fens, and caverns, and forests, 
will be a highway for the march of civilization, and of the 
prosperity of the people; an extended line of communica- 
tion tothe eye of the patriot and the philanthropist, beau- 
tifully studded with flourishing villages and towns. Toa 
vast number of our citizens it will hold up new encourage- 
ments and new means to throw off their almost hopeless 
‘mbarrassments, new encouragements and means to su 
port schools and seminaries for the education of their y outh, 
and in numerous ays to add to the general wealth and 
pre seperity of our country. 
Does this proposed measure 
»~ppressive burden? 
it Chis road may 


threaten to the country an 
If it were so, I would not advocate 

i é cost three, or even six millions of dol- 
lars. ae a number of years past, after disbursing the 
ordinary expenses for the support of Government, and the 

xp prop ‘lations, a balance has been left in the tre: asury of 
than three millions of dollars, an: lamounting, in some 
nstances, to more than six millions of dollars. The duties 
on sever een 2 S < necessity may then be reduced, and, 
ina short time : public debt will have been dischar ged, 
revenue will be equal to all probable demands 


und the 
upon the Government Ina few years the appro; oriations 
for the payment of milit: ary pensions must almost entire ly 
cease 

Sir, the revenue, 


inore 


amounting to twenty -six or tw enty- 
millions of dollars, is drawn from the people of the 
interior as well as from the rest. For the improvement 
of that part of the country, leta few millions go back to! 
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[re eward their labor in the construction of the aise 
the money to construct this road ought not to bet aken from | road. 


It will not be lost tothe country nor to the Govern- 
ment. ‘The true capital of a country consists not in mo- 
ney, but in its amount of productive industry. Good roads 
are of more value to the country than money in either the 
pockets of the people orin the national treasury. Malthus 
justly remarks, that, ‘*amongst abundance of other causes 
‘of the mise ry and weakness of the countries subjected to 
the Ottoman dominion, it cannot be doubted that one of 
the principal is the vast quantity of capital remaining ina 
state of inactivity.” Vol. i, p. 87. 

Construct this national road, and, from the eastern ex- 
tremity of our Atlantic coast, ‘through the interior of the 


| country , to the Mississippi, the re will soon be a line of vil- 


ilaves and towns of greater value tothe Union than would 
be achain of mountains of the richest ore. When this 
road is completed, if the prosperity of the country con- 
itinues, let there be branches extended from this foad into 
other sections of the Union. By a policy like this, the 
c itizens of this r er may be more firmly attached to 
their Government, and better satisfied that its desi gns are 


“ Lofty and pure, and meant for general good.” 


Che gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pork] is alarmed 
at the cost of thisroad. If the road be extended as pro- 
posed by the amendment J intend to offer, according to 
|the estimate of the committee who reported the bill, it will 
jcost three millions of dollars. The gentleman from Ten- 
says seven be The truth may prove to be 
| between the extremes. 

In the treasury, on the first of January, 1830, was a ba- 
lance of six million six hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six dollars, a surplus bey ond what 
the service of that year required. On the Ist of January, 
1829, there was a surplus of five million nine hundred 
and seventy-two thousand four hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars not require d for boos service of that year. The esti- 
|mated balance in the year 1830 falls somewhat below five 
millions of Gofiars. + his, I have no doubt, is a very safe 
calculation. The amount of the public debt redeemable 
is rapidly dimi inishing. The amount paid in 1828 was above 
twelve millions of dollars. Nearly the same amount of 
public debt was paid in 1829. But the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows that the amount of pub- 
illic debt redeemable is rapidly sinking. The amount re- 


| deemable in 1830 is set at eight million : seventeen thousand 
The amount of put - 


nesse 





six hundred and ninety-five “dollars. 
lic debt to be paid, that is, to fulfil the engagements of the 
Government, 





For 1831, is estimated at : - $7,705,960 
For 1832, at . . 8,413,479 
For 1835, at - - : 3,313, 247 
For 1834, at - - : - 5,720,948 


Thus the gradual diminution of the public de bt, as re- 
deemable, would leave a sum sufficient to build, every 
year, a road such as this bill proposes. But those sums 
stated by the Secretary willnot discharge the whole debt. 
The Secretary of the Treasury proposesthe sum of twelve 
millions to be paid annually. ‘This, he says, will complete 
“*the payment of the whole public debt within the year 

1834, without applyi ing the bank shares.” Why, then, 
this alarm at a proposition to construct a road that will c ost 
three, or even six, millions of dollars? 

aor 0 bjection. This road will be a subject of con- 
trovers Will this be a good reason against the measure’ 
Every measure requiring appropriations is contested. It 
will ever be so. In all ~~ of our country, in every town 
and district where there are roads, there are controversies 
And, generally, where are the most controversies, there 
are the best roads 

The opposition to this bill has been powe rful and inge- 

|nious, but, to my mind, far from being convincing. I hope 
jthe bill, in an amended form, may pass—-that the road may 
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be truly national, or, I wuld rather say, republican in its 
character, equalizing and “extending its benefits as fur as 
practicable. For the permanent benefit of so great a por- 
tion of the population of the United States, in my judg- 
ment there is no instance in which the money of the trea- 
sury has ever been better applied. In no instance have 
the people of the interior of this country, to an equal ex- 
tent, received from the many millions paid by them and | 
expended, benefits so substantial as is proposed by this bill. 
It is on this ground, and for reasons I have now offered, 1) 
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value of the rights and liberties enjoyed by the people of a 
republic consists in every citizen’s keeping his dollars and 
cents in his own pocket, whilst those around him are illite- 
rate, idle, and denied the facilities for convenient inter- 
course, a republic has no charms for my mind. The cha- 
racter of a people under its influence must sink into a state 
of imbecility and degradation. In many parts of this coun- 
try, good roads cannot for a long time be obtained, unless 
the General Government constructs them, or they are con- 


structed by what are called private corporations, with 





It is incumbent on the 


support it. I ask only that it may have a national charac-| power to tax every passenger. 
ter, or at least that it may have something of the propor-| friends of hberty to consider well the probable conse- 
tions of a system adapted to the claims of the country, | quences that may result from placing the great roads of 
For appropriations to carry forward internal improvements] this country under the control of such corporations. The 
m various parts of the Union, other than the eastern! gentleman from Virginia might be pointed to a bridge 
States, I have uniformly voted since I have‘had the honor| corporation, that, on the ground ofits pretended vested 
of a seat here. For the part of the Union from which 1| rights, to the subversion of the rights of the public, have 
come, I should be false to my trust if I did not claima share} wrung from a great and enterprising community a vast 
in the benefits of this system. If this claim be not allow-| amount of their hard earnings. ‘This was the necessary 
ed, I shall consider myself under no obligation to vote for| consequence of neglect on the part of the public authori- 
the bill. If it be allowed, I shall hold myself bound to} ty to make provision at the public expense for facilities de- 
vote for it. This course I have determined on for myself, | manded for the convenience of that community. . There 
as fair and consistent, and no more than just to my con- is no portion of a community exposed to suffer more than 
stituents and to the eastern section of this Union. | the agricultural, by the want of facilities to transport their 
Note by Mr. R | produce to market. Why is corn worth only from twelve 

" Pe Siseate and a half to twenty-five cents per bushel in the interior 

Mr. P. P. Bannovr has subjoined to his speech on the} of Virginia, and at the same moment worth from fifty to 
proposed national road, a note, containing some statements] seventy-five cents per bushel in Boston? ‘The want of fa- 
of the revenue derived from the New York canals, and of] cilities for transportation accounts for this difference of 
the balance against them in expenses. He shows that the] from one hundred to five hundred percent. This isan il- 
interest on the original cost of the canals, and the expenses} lustration which, with many others, puts to a severe test 
for superintendence, repairs, &c. in 1826, exceeded the] the notions of political economy adyanced by the very able 
amount of revenue accruing from them in the sum of four| and eloquent member from Virginia in his speech against 


hundred and six thousand one hundred and forty-three 
dollars and seven cents. Is it inferrible from this fact that| 
the canals are unprofitable to the State of New York? I| 
put this question to the gentleman as a fair one. Iam not 
aware that the gentleman could have had any other object} 
in his note, than to lead the public to this inference. But 
is this inference authorized by the premises? Would the} 
gentleman deny that, by the facilities created by the canals, | 
the amount of millions of dollars in the products of the} 
State is annually transported te market? 
dently asserted that the facilities for obtaining a market 

actually increase to an almost incredible degree the pro- 
ducts of a country. If the question rest on the principles 
of loss and gain, then the canals are profitable to the State. 

They give a spring to industry and enterprise, and greatly 

augment the power of production. This to any people is 
wealth, and the procuring cause of their prosperity and 
their happiness. On what principle are county or State 
roads constructed’? Are they constructed for purposes of 
public revenue’ Surely not. In towns or counties all the 

citizens are taxed for the purpose of making and repairing 
one or more principal roads passing through them. The 

principal road does not go by every man’s dwelling; but 

all are taxed for roads, which some of the citizens seldom 

or never pass. By a good road through the centre of a 
town or county, the value of every estate in that town or; 
county is augmented. Yet it is impossible, in the nature 
of things, that all the citizens in a town, county, or State, 
should derive equal advantages from the principal roads. 
To resist the construction of roads because the facilities 
afforded by them would be unequal, would be entirely 
preposterous. Would the author of the note insist that 
appropriations ought not to be made except for purposes 
of revenue’? This doctrine would abolish, not only our 
roads and canals, whether constructed by towns or States, 
but the whole system of public schools and colleges 
wherever they exist. They yield no revenue into the trea- 
sury; but they yield that which is infinitely more valuable} 
to communities—intelligence, the blessings of civilization, 
the thousand varied delights of social intercourse. If the 








the proposed national road. 

Mr. CROCKETT, of Tennessee, submitted an amend- 
ment, providing that the road should run from the city of 
Washington, in a direct route, to Memphis, on the Missis- 
sippi river, in the western district of Tennessee. 

In support of his amendment, Mr. CROCKETT said, he 
was truly sorry, under existing circumstances, to trouble 
the committee with any remarks upon the subject, espe- 
cially as a considerable portion of time had already been 


It may be confi-| consumed by the Representatives from his State, no less 


than four gentlemen from Tennessee having addressed the 
committee, [| Messrs. Brain, Isacks, PoLK, and STANDIFER] 
all of whom [said. Mr. C.] are much better qualified to 
give light on this subject than myself. 

When [he continued] I consider the few opportunities 
which I have had to obtain information on this important 
topic, I shrink at the idea of addressing so intelligent a 
body as this, upon matters relating to it. My lips would 
be sealed in silence, were I not fully convinced that there 
has been, in some instances, a partial and improper legis- 
lation resorted to during the present session. I was elected 
from the western district of Tennessee, after declaring 
myself a friend to this measure; and I came here quite hot 
for the road—-yes, the fever was upon me; but I confess I 
am getting quite cool on the subject of expending money 
for the gratification of certain gentlemen who happen to 
have different views from those { entertain. Let us in- 
quire where this money comes from. It will be found 
that even our poor citizens have to contribute towards the 
supply. Lhavye not forgotten bow I first found my way to 
this House; I pledged myself to the good people who sent 
me here, that | would oppose certain tariff measures, and 
strive to remove the duties upon salt, sugar, coffee, and 
other articles, which the poor, as well as the rich, are, 
from necessity compelled to consume. The duties on 
these articles are felt to be oppressive by my fellow-citi- 
zens; and, as long as I can raise my voice, I will oppose 

he odious system which sanctions them. 

Those who sustain the Government, and furnish the 
means, have, by the illiberality of their servants, been 
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kept in ignorance of the true cause of some of their suf- 
ferings. These servants, after the people entrust them 
with their confidence, too often forget the interest of their 
employers, and are led away bysome designing gentlemen, 
who, to gratify some wild notion, are almost willing to en- 
slave the poorer class at least. I am one of those who are 
called self-taught men; by the kindness of my neighbors, 
and some exertion of my own, I have been raised from 
obscurity without an education. Iam therefore compelled 
to address the committee in the language of a farmer, 
which, I hope, will be understood. I do not mean to op- 
pose internal improvements—my votes on that subject will 
show that [am an internal improvement man, though I 
cannot go, as the Kentuckian says, “the whole hog.” 
I will only go as far as the situation of the country will | 
admit, so far as not to oppress. I will not say that I will 
vote against the bill under all circumstances, yet, at this 
moment, I consider it a wild notion to carry the road to 
the extent contemplated, from Buffalo to this city, and 
from this to New Orleans. Adopt my amendment, and you 
will shorten the distance five hundred miles, which will save, 
in the outset, upwards of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the country. Is not this worthy the con- 
sideration of the committee’ Besides, it would, in a mea- 
sure, be useless to open the road as contemplated by the 
bill. Lrecollect there was a road opened by the army, 
from the lower end of the Muscle shoals, on the Tennes- 
see river, to Lake Pontchartrain, and thence to New 
Orleans, and now itis grown up, except about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, so that it is impassable; this is| 
according to information I have received from a 
| 











who are acquainted with the road. 

From East Tennessee to New Orleans it must be up- 
wards of eight hundred miles; from that place to Mem- 
phis, I mean from where the road would pass, between 
two and three hundred. Tam well acquainted with the 
local situation of East Tennessee, and do not doubt that it 
would be of great use to make a good road from Memphis 
to this city. The contemplated road is to commence at 
Buffalo, come to this city, and go thence to New Orleans, 
But suppose we should say it were best to begin at 
Memphis, and come to this place? Will this be opposed? 
Will the rule not work both ways? If not, it is a bad con- 
cern. Iam astonished that certain of our eastern friends 
have become so kind tous. They are quite willing to aid} 
in distributing a portion of the national funds among us of 
the West. This was not so once. And, if I am not de- 
ceived, their present kindnessis merely a bait to cover the! 
hook which is intended to haul in the western and south-| 
ern people; and when we are hooked over the barb, we 
will have to yield. Their policy reminds me of a certain 
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or travelling? No, sir. Then, is not your project useless, 
and will it not prove an improper expenditure of the pub- 
lic funds to attempt to carry the road beyond Memphis’ 
New Orleans has local advantages which nothing can take 
from her; it cannot injure her to have the road terminate 
at Memphis; and if the road should so terminate, it would 
be on the direct route from this city to the province of 
Texas, which I hope will one day belong to the United 
States, and that at no great distance of time. 

These considerations, I think, are entitled to the notice 
of the committee. If we must burden the people by a 
great expenditure, let us endeavor to do it with a view to 
the general good’ of the country. As tothe defence of 
the country, every man must know that the valley of 
the Mississippi can produce a sufficient number of troops 
to meet any enemy who may have the audacity or vani- 
ty to attack our western frontiers or New Orleans—- 
that noted battle ground, where, a few years since, 
we made the most powerful enemy on earth tremble; 
where the proud troops of England, headed by their 
haughty Lord Packenham, so soon became tired of our 
present Chief Magistrate and his brave little band. We 
are at present much stronger than during the last war; and 
if we desire to transport an army to New Orleans, or any 
thing else, nature has furnished us with the best road in 
the world, the importance of which we have once expe- 
rienced. Should it ever happen that your brave soldiers, 
who fought so gallantly at Bladensburg, should be called 
on to render us assistance, I should be in favor of their 
taking a water passage at Memphis; a ride on the water, 
and a pleasant nap or two, might recruit their strength, 
and sustain their natural bravery. I do not anticipate that 
those herees will ever be called on to protect us; if there 
is a call, it will be on the other side; and it is now to be 
regretted that you had not been aided here by a few Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee boys, in your brave exertions to pre- 
vent the disgraceful burning of the capitol. 

In thefdistrict which I represent, there are eighteen 
counties, in the whole of which there is not a spot of 
ground twenty-five miles from a navigable stream; and, 
for my part, I would much rather see the public money 
expended in clearing out those rivers, than in opening 
roads. By the bill, fifteen hundred dollars per mile is to 
be expended. This, I fear, would be but an entering 
wedge. But we will suppose the road to be fifteen hun- 
dred miles in length; at this rate it would cost two million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. ButI believe the 
distance to be farther than gentlemen have calculated, and 
the expense will be greater. 

There is another objection to carrying the road to the 
extent contemplated by the bill. I think many gentlemen 


man inthe State of Ohio, who, having caught a racoon, | have a very erroneous idea about the nature of the coun- 
placed it in a bag, and, as he was on his way home, he met|try through which they mean to make the road; they, per- 
a neighbor, who was anxious to know what he had in his} haps, do not know that a considerable portion of it will 


bag. He was told to put his hand in and feel, and in doing 
so he was bit through the fingers; he then asked what it 
was, and was told that it was only abite. I fear that our} 
good eastern friends have a hook and a bite for us; and, if 
we are once fastened, it will close the concern. We may 

then despair of paying the national debt; we may bid farewell | 


| 





bid farewell to all hopes of ever reducing duties on any 
thing. ‘This is honestly my opinion; and again I say, | 
cannot consent to **go the whole hog.” But I will go as} 
far as Memphis. There let this great road strike the Mis-| 
sissippi, where the steamboats are passing every hour in 
the day and night; where you can board a steamboat, and, | 
in seven or eight days, go to New Orleans and back; 
where there is no obstruction at any time of the year. 1 


to all other internal improvements; and, finally, we may | 





pass through a low, flat, and marshy country, entirely des- 
titute of rock, gravel, or stone. ‘These low grounds are, 
in many instances, a perfect swamp; and I cannot be con- 
vinced, by any gentleman, that a mud road can be of any 
use after it is made. Gentlemen are much mistaken if 
they think the country bordering an the Mississippi to be 
like this. My opinion is, that if you were to have the road 
thrown up as contemplated by the bill, it would be im- 
passable the whole of the winter season; neither wagons 
nor horses could travel on it during the time when it would 
be most wanted. If an attack is made on New Orleans, it 
will be in the winter, because troops, on account of liabili- 
ty to sickness, will not be taken there during the summer; 
and in the winter your road would be of no use. The Mis- 
sissippi gives to New Orleans the advantage over any other 


would thank any man to show this committee the use} point on the continent, so far as regards the facility with 


of a road which will run parallel with the Mississippi for} which she can be furnished with a force and the materials 


Lem ne ae i | ile r 

five or six hundred miles. Will any man say that the road} of war. 

would be preferred to the river either for transportation | collected at that place, to contend with any foe; but I do 
i ‘ ” 


At a few days’ notice, a sufficient force can be 
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not expect that we shall ever again be called on to defend | scruples as to the rightful power of Congress—having 
that point. always voted for internal improvements—and I will even 
1 am reminded that I have, in several of my speeches tu | support this bill if you will adopt my amendment, and car- 
my constituents, given it as my opinion that General Jack-|ry the road direct to Memphis. By this, Memphis would 
son would diminish the national debt faster than any Pre-|soon become an important point; and certainly the other 
sident who has preceded him. I would be pleased to see|route can be of no essential benefit to New Orleans, that | 
him effect what I have anticipated; and I think it would/|can discover. 
be equally pleasing to the country at large. We boast of} 1 have endeavored to be candid in giving my views on 
our freedom; let us also place ourselves in a state in which |the subject. I thought it right to give a fair statement of 
we can boast of our unembarrassed situation. 1 am one |facts. Gentlemen may now think that I am pledged to 
of those who feel willing to give the present administra- | vote against the bill, but I wish not to be misunderstood. 
tion a fair opportunity to pay all the public debts, if pos-|I repeat, that I will vote for the bill with my amendment. 
sible, during its existence. _I wish not to embarrass it by | And if you will take into consideration the fact, that the 
creating large public expenditures—let it have a chance | Legislature of Tennessee have directed their Senators and 
to do its best. I heard a few days since on this floor, that Representatives here, to ask the Government to subscribe 
we were about to bankrupt the nation by bestowing a por-|half a million of dollars to make a turnpike road from the 
tion of the public funds upon the remaining few of that} Virginia line to Memphis, and that the road contemplated 
glorious band of revolutionary worthies, whose blood and |in the bill, if carried to Memphis, will supersede the one 
toil have purchased for us our boasted liberties; who have | which the Tennessee Legislature has in view, I think you 
been knocking at the door of Congress so long, that but} will see the importance of the amendment, which, if ~‘opt- 
a meagre group remain—the rest having tottered to their ed, will secure my support of the bill; but no considera- 
graves. If we wait a little longer, the few left will also| tion will induce me to vote for the southern route. 
be out of the reach of our slow charity. Yet gentlemen} With these views I will submit the question to the com- 
will talk of bankrupting the nation, when these aged he-| mittee, to whom I return my thanks for their polite at- 
roes, who gained our independence, extend their hands; | tention. 
and still find excuses for large expenditures, the expedien-|_ Mr. CHILTON gave his reasons against the measure, 
cy of which is doubtful. My vote will always be given for | although friendly to the system of internal improvement. 
the aid of our revolutionary heroes, in preference to your} The debate was continued by Messrs. COKE, CAR- 
Buffalo road, or any other road. |SON, CRAIG, of Virginia, SPEIGHT, PETTIS, and 
To be honest, I must lay this matter before the people | BARRINGER; but, before a vote was taken on the final 
ina plain manner. I must say that there is but one reason | question, 


by which I could justify myself for voting for the bill. It} 
is this: I discover a determination to squander the public | 
funds in some way; and, therefore, 1 should strive to} E i 2 
come in for snacks.” There is a bill on your table | Weapxespar, Mancn 31, 1830. 

which will take from vour treasury about six hundred | PAY OF MEMBERS. 

thousand dollars for erecting light-houses, and making sur-} The House then resumed the consideration of the follow- 
veys along the seaboard. Some money, certainly, ought | ing resolution, offered by Mr. MCDUFFIE: 

to be distributed to the West; and, to effect this, | must; ** Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be 
vote for the road bill. I have seen three attempts made, | instructed to report a bill providing that whenever the 
during this session, to reduce duties, and all to no effect. | first session of Congress shall continue for a longer period 
If, then, high duties are to be kept up, should I not try to|than one hundred and twenty days, the pay of the mem- 
extend a portion of their avails to the people of the West, ibers shall be reduced to two dollars per day from and 
who have to pay their proportion’ I would much rather, | after the termination of the said one hundred and twenty 
however, let the people keep the money in their own|days; and that whenever the second session of Congress 
pockets, than to have it expended in paying high salaries | shall continue for a longer period than ninety days, the 
to the men who gather the money into the treasury, and} pay of the members shall be reduced to two dollars per 
in paying ourselves high wages for squandering it to the|day from and after the termination of the said ninety days.” 
four winds. These are evils which should be remedied; a} The question being on the motion of Mr. EVERETT 
host of those who subsist on treasury pap should be dis-|to amend, by striking out the whole resolution after the 
missed, or their wages lessened; and much of the money | word Resolved, and inserting the following words: 

which is now required for our various appropriations,/ ‘That provision ought to be made, by law, that the 
should be left in the pockets of the people. This doctrine | first session of Congress shall be limited to the 15th day 
will suit our western and southern people, but it may not|of April; and that the second session of Congress shall 
be acceptable to some eastern gentlemen, who are so|commence on the first Monday of November, except when 
anxious to encourage manufactures of all kinds at any | otherwise provided by law.” 

sacrifice. It is my firm belief that our eastern brethren} Mr. SMYTH, of Virginia, spoke at some length, in op- 
wish to place us of the South and West in such a dilemma, | position tothe resolution. He said the object of the gen- 
that we shall be compelled to keep up the duties to their | tleman from South Carolina, who had introduced the reso- 
highest extent. They well know that, if we commence this | lution, seemed to him to be the application of a forfeiture 
work, fifty millions of dollars will be asked to complete it. |of the pay of members for the purpose of curtailing the 


If we but once commence, they will have us bound to main-| length of the session of Congress. It also contemplated 


tain a high tariff for many years; and I would not be sur-|an indirect reduction of the per diem allowance of mem- 
prised if we should finally be obliged to resort to a system bers. He confidently believed it was no part of the policy 
of direct taxation. This will be a tough morsel for the lof that gentleman (Mr. McDurrie) to seek popularity by 
people in my part of the country to swallow. 1 hope never |his proposition; but he believed him mistaken in relation 
to see it offered to them——but I confess | am getting some-|to the effect which would result from its adoption. He 
what alarmed. believed its effect would be to leave the business of legis- 

I came here as much authorized to vote for this measure | lation, or throw it into the hands of less competent incum- 
as any man in Congress. I had expressed my willingness|bents. It went upon the hypothesis that one hundred 
to support the measure to all my constituents; but its ex-|days were sufficient for the transaction of the public busi- 
pediency, at this time, | must confess, appears to me ex-|n@ss. Yo this he could not agree; its admission would be to 
tremely doubtful. I do not hesitcte at all on account of| pass condemnation upon their predecessors. The last five 


‘rhe committee rose, and reported progress. 
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sessions of Congress had averaged one hundred and sixty | 
seven days; and all experience proved that one hundred and | 


seventy days, per session, were necessary. It should be 
considered that the business of Congress was continually 
increasing, on account of the great national questions 
arising before them—-the pension system, the internal im- 
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with this resolution, let it become the law of the land that 
the first session of each Congress shall be limited to four 
months, and beyond which the pay of members shall not 
exceed two doljars per day; and, sir, my impression is, there 
would not be many days consumed after the four months 
expired. Considerable pains (said Mr. S.}] has been taken 

















provement system, &e. : , : 

Mr. S. said, he did not believe it was the wish of the 
people that their representatives should legislate for them 
without pay after they have been in session one hundred 
and twenty days, should they find it necessary to remain 
longer. He also contended that, should this proposition 
be adopted, the members in ordinary circumstances, who 


by the gentlemen opposed to this resolution, to show 
that the present session will not exceed those heretofore, 
on account of time and expense. We have been told that 
every long session has lasted five months; and, as a matter 
of course, this must do so too. This, sir, is the very rea- 
son why I am for the new order of things. Sir, ‘* old 
" things are to be done away, and all things are to become 
represented the true interests of the people, would be com- new.”’ These are the hallowed days of *‘retrenchment and 
pelled, in justice to their own interest, to go homie as soon | reform,” and, for the very reasons which gentlemen oppose 
as their pay was reduced; and there would consequently | the resolution, he would support it. The pe ople expect 
be none but the aristocracy left to do the business of legis-| at our hands a correction of all those abuses which have 
lation. He held it bad policy to render the representatives crept into the Government; and he could assure the House, 
of the people at all dependant by a curta'lment of their|that there was none which they were more disposed to 
pay. It drove them to seek reliefin Executive patronage; | work at, than the one now complained of. Sir, if this 
and he could refer to hundreds who had gone imto post | abuse of trust—this profligate waste of public money, has 
offices, Indian agencies, &c.; and he deemed this an evi-| existed coeval with the formation of this Government, it 
dence that they were insufficiently provided for, Mr. S. | is high time the evil was arrested; ‘‘now is the accepted 
said, if the pay of other officers of Government were re-| time, and day of salvation.” It is high time, indeed, that 
duced in the same ratio, he would consent to reduce the | 


| the laborer should be made to render an equivalent for his 
pay of members to six dollars a day; but not otherwise. hire. Hedid not mean to impugn the members of Con- 
Mr. S. 


then went into an examination of the business] gress who had preceded him, but he would say, if he were 
which has been done this session, in comparison with that|to judge of the past by the present, abuses had existed. We 
transacted during former sessions. He concluded by re-|sir, commenced our session on the 7th day of December; 
marking that he believed the only remedy for the evil com-| almost four months have elapsed, and what have we done 
plained of, was to be found in short speeches and long | If there is a bill which has been passed of a public nature, 
days’ sessions; and he moved an amendment to the amend-|save a few appropriations, they have escaped my me- 
ment, providing that, during the remainder of the session, |mory. And, sir, how many private ones have we passed? 
a motion to adjourn should not be in order until half past| Some forty or fifty; and here, sir, is our indefatigable ex- 
four o’clock. ertion which gentlemen boast of. Sir, I will state one 
This proposition, involving an amendment of the rules| fact which, in my Opinion, carries condemnation with it. 
of the House, and consequently requiring to be laid one day | During the first month, and until after the Christmas holi- 
on the table, was decided by the Speaker not to be in order. days, we met at twelve 

Mr. SPEIGHT said, he had hoped that, when this 
subject was first brought forward by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. McDurriz]} it would have met with 
little or no objection. He thought the evil complained of| 
was one obviously plain to the view of any person; and, lere 
he would venture to say, if gentleman in this House were} Carolina proposes to remedy. And yet we are gravely 
disposed toshut them up, and refuse to apply the remedy, |told by gentlem that to this 
the people of the country would not long submit to the|imply censure on our own conduct. 
impositions that were practised onthem. Mr. S. said, he| willit g to risk it. 
had scarcely heard a single gentleman open his mouth in] ter’s will, they deserve punishment. 
this debate, who had not conceded the point that much 


time was unnecessarily consumed herein legislation. 


, and adjourned between two and 
three o’clock, and, every weck, a ljourn over from Thurs- 
day till Monday. Two months, sir, of the first of this 
session were spent without doing any thing but undergoing 
the mere formalities of meeting and These 


some of the gentleman from South 





adjourning. 
evils which th 
resolution would 
Sir, for one, Tam 
if public servants fa:l to do their mas 
He wondered that 
gentlemen, in the scope of their extraordinary imagina- 
Yet, | tions, had not thought of another censure, the fatal and 
when a remedy is proposed, there is such an apparent] pernicious consequences of which, in his opinion, were as 
sensitiveness manifested, as almost to preclude the possibi-} much to be dreaded as the one before mentioned. — It is 
lity of even acting on the subject, much more of effecting} this, there is an old adage, which said, **touch a galled 
any thing like a remedy. Sir, the further this debate has l 
progressed, the more I have been convinced there is not 


My pass 


horse, and he will flinch.” wil 


Now, sir, said he} what 
| be the imaginations of our constituents, when they come 
the least shadow of hope of effecting any thing like re-| to hear that there is so much sensitiveness exercised about 
trenchment in this House. We hear itresounded from all! reducing the pay of members? Why, sir, they will sup- 
sides, that the effect of this resolution will be to cast an| pose, that, indeed, with us, the public good is a matt 
imputation on our own conduct. That it is impliedly say- 


| 
ing, we do not render an equivalent for the time we 
| 
i 
{ 





r but 
of secondary consideration; and the opinion will at least 


be as national to suppose that we came here 


e 10r pecuniary 
sume here in legislation. Sir, [ care not what the impu-] considerations, as that the adoption of this resolution im- 
tation might be, I am convinced something ought to be] plies a censure on our conduct. §.", it is true as ¢ spel, 
done to stop the progress of an evil which, in its tendency, | that none under heaven are so apt to feel the lash of cen 


threatens evils of no ordinary magnitude. sure as those who are guilty. Sir, far be it from me to 


He would repeat again, that he cared not what might 
be the effect it might have on public opinion; he asserted 
much unnecessary time was consumed here. 


impute dishonorable motives to any m 
{ am only speaking of the effect 
|men will have on public 


mber of this House, 
ie course of gentle- 
opinion Sir, Lam truly sorry 
i that g ntlemen have thought premer to oppose this resolu- 
ition with such ; 
have been quoted by the 


Our sessions 
are too long; and, sir, without intending to cast imputation 
on the character of any gentleman, my own opinion is, if 
our wages were curtailed, it 


violence. Phe « pinions of Mr. Jef 

' gentleman from Virg vi 
Smyta.] Itis saidthat he recommended long s« 
short speeches. Mr. 8. said he thought 
Pass a law commensurate | from Virginia was amonest tl last 


as vt yuila OlLIDEAL 


would shorten the sessions. 
Sir, do you confine Congress within its legitimate sphere, 
and three months in each year is more than sufficient for 
the legislation of this country. 


334 ind 


the gentieman 
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of long speeches. When the Register of Debates for this 
session shall be published, the gentleman will not be be- 
hind in size or number. The fact was, this session, it had 
been long speeches and short session, and so it would con- 
tinue to be unless something was done to check the evil; 
for if we are to judge from the former conduct evinced in 
the debates, this is to be a speaking session. On account 
of some strange fatality or other, we are doomed to do 
nothing this session. Sir, my honest opinion is, that un- 
less some such measure as the one proposed by the reso- 
lution or amendment is adopted, we shall always labor 
under the difficulty we do now. Gentlemen had railed 
out against the original resolution, because it would de- 
prive them of a monthto stay here. Why, sir, if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Everett] should be adopted, in the two years we should 
stay as long as we do now. The amendment proposes to 
limit the long session to four months, and that the short 
session shall commence the Ist of November; thus allow- 
ing, in the two years, eight months for legislation—one- 
third of our time; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
that is two months more than we should, in justice to the 
country, appropriate. Sir, my own opinion is, that three 
months is long enough for each session, and will afford 
ample time for the legislation of this country. Considera- 
ble had been said during this debate about the compensa- 
tion of members. Sir, I am of the same opinion now 
that I was when thissubject was before the House in the 
fore part of the session. Six dollars per day is enough 
for any man to receive for his services. But he had not 
understood that this was the object of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, but to shorten the session; and, if we staid 
longer than the time presented in the resolution, to re- 
duce it to two dollars per day. Now, sir, suppose the 
long session to lastsix months; why, by the alteration pro- 
posed, each member would receive six dollars per day on 
an average, Which, in his opinion, would be sufficient to 
compensate any man for his services. He continued, he 
was sorry to hear one objection which was raised to the 
passage of the resolution. It was this, that its effect 
would strike at the root of the great plans of internal im- 
provement and the protection of home industry. In con- 
clusion, he would answer that by saying, that recent de- 
monstrations of sentiment in this House had evinced that 
whatever was left undone, the tariff and appropriations 
would be attended to—any proposition which takes money 
out of the treasury will be attended to. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, understood the object of 
the resolution to be the correction of a moral evil, the ex- 
istence of which was evident. He thought it would be a 
reflection on the House to contend that it could not trans- 
act all the essential business which came before it in four 
months. ‘The number of bills which were passed at the 
long sessions, he believed, did not exceed those passed at 
the short sessions. He referred to the haste with which 
bills were urged through on the last ten or twelve days 
of the session. Of this system of legislation he contended 
there was no necessity, as bills could as well be passed 
expeditiously in the middle of the session as at its close. 
He warned new members that they would witness the 
same scene that old ones had become accustomed to. He 
believed that the first month of the session, on account of 
the holidays, was rendered nearly or quite useless; and if 
the session was to be shortened, it should be by meeting 
on the first Monday in January, instead of the first Mon- 
day in December. The rules of the House did not pro- 
perly regulate its proceedings. They continued to make 
the bills the order of the day for to-morrow, while that 
to-morrow never came. The resolution which they were 
now discussing, for instance, still occupied the hour de- 
voted to resolutions, to the exclusion of al] other business. 
The judiciary bill had been thrown aside for so long a 
period, that he really had forgotten what question was in 
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order on its discussion. This, too, [said Mr. S.] is the 
day on which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Beit 
was to have introduced his bill upon the subject of our 
Indian relations. Mr. S. concluded by expressing his 
conviction that, if gentlemen would come to the resolution 
to cut short these interminable debates, lop off the first 
month of the session, assemble on the first Monday in 
January, and look forward to the first of May as the de- 
sirable period to return to their domestic affairs, the pub- 
lic business would be more faithfully performed, and the 
deprecated evil corrected. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he agreed with his colleague 
[Mr. Storrs] that the proper mode of shortening the ses 
sion was to take from the first part of it; but he could not 
join in the charge which had so frequently been made 
against this House, particularly of a want of energy and 
industry. He would defy any member, no matter how 
long he might have held a seat on that floor, to point to 
anv former session when twenty and thirty bills had been 
passed in a day in the middle of a session, as was the case 
on Friday and Saturday last. It seemed to be the parti- 
cular desire of some members most unjustifiably to find 
fault with this Congress in distinction of all others. While 
he was up, he would ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Everrrr] to modify his amendment _so as to fix 
the termination of the first session, hereafter, at the 15th 
of April; which was accepted. 

Mr. EVERETT accepted the modification. 

The previous question was then demanded, and the 
House ordered the main question to be put. 

The main question, being on the passage of the resolu- 
tion, was then put, and decided in the negative as follows 

YEAS .—Messrs. Alston, Angel, Bailey, P. P. Barbour, 
Barnwell, Baylor, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Brown, 
Cahoon, Campbell, Chilton, Claiborne, Clay, Conner, 
Crawford, Daniel, Desha, Doddridge, Drayton, Dudley, 
Dwight, Earll, Ellsworth, Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, 
Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hubbard, R. M. 
Johnson, P. King, Lamar, Lewis, Lovall, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Magee, Martin, McCoy, McDuffie, Mitchell, Nuckolls, 
Powers, Richardson, Roane, Shepard, Speight, Standifer, 
Thompson, of Georgia, Tracy, Trezvant, ‘Tucker, Ver- 
planck, Weeks, White, of New York, Wickliffe. —61. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Barber, J. S. Bar- 
bour, Barringer, Bates, Beekman, Bell, Bockee, Borst, 
Bouldin, Brodhead, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, Cam- 
breleng, Chandler, Clark, Coke, Coleman, Condict, Coc 
per, Coulter, Cowles, Craig, of Virginia, Crane, Crockett, 
Creighton, Crocheron, Crowninshield, Davenport, Davis, 
of Massachusetts, Deberry, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, 
Duncan, Evans, of Maine, Everett, of Vermont, Findlay, 
Finch, Ford, Forward, Fry, Gaither, Goodenow, Gorham, 
Green, Grennell, Hemphill, Hinds, Hodges, Howard, 
Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ingersoll, T. Irwin, W. W. 
Irvin, Isacks, Johns, Johnson, of Tennessee, Kendall, 
Kincaid, King, of New York, Lea, Lecompte, Leiper, 
Lent, Letcher, Mallary, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, 
Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, McIntire, Monell, Muhlen- 
berg, Norton, Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Polk, 
Potter, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Rose, Russel, 
Scott, Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, Sill, S. A. Smith, 
A. Smyth,. Spencer, of New York, Sprigg, Stanbery, 
Sterigere, Stephens, Storrs, of New York, Storrs, of 
Connecticut, Strong, Sutherland, Swift, Taliaferro, Tay- 
lor, ‘Test, Thomson, of Ohio, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, 
Washington, Wayne, Whittlesey, White, of Louisiana, 
Wilson, Yancey, Young.—122, 

TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 

The bill making appropriations for certain surveys, &c 
was then taken up for a third reading. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to amend the bill in the clause 
appropriating money for surveys, by adding a proviso, 
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that the sum appropriated should be expended on works 
heretofore directed, or which may be directed, by either 
House of Congress. 


Mr. CLAY expressed a hope that the limitation would not} 
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Topographical Surveys. 


Mr. TREZVANT said a few words in explana, on. 


jand called for the yeas and nays, which were orde_ed. 
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Mr. TUCKER moved to strike out the enacting words, 


At the suggestion of Mr. McDUFFIE, Mr. TUCKER 


be adopted, and asked for the yeas and nays on the question. | withdrew his motion to amend. 


At the suggestion of Mr. MCDUFFIE, Mr. CLAY with-| 


| 


;amendment so as to strike out the words ‘ either House 

Mr. ELLSWORTH expressed his hope that the amend-; 
ment would not be adopted. He reminded the House that} 
it had been customary to pass an appropriation of this kind | 
annually; and he desired that it be applied on the usual) 


drew his call for the yeas and nays, which was immedi- 
ately renewed by Mr. WICKLIFFE. 
The yeas and nays were then ordered. 


principle—that the same discretion which had been hither-| 
to given to the proper department in the disbursement of | 
this money, should still be given tothem. He argued) 
against the proposed change as inexpedient, unjust, and| 
unreasonable. 

Mr. McDUFFIE repeated the objections he had urged 
against this limitation at the last session, wher a similar! 
proposition was negatived by a vote of four to one. if} 
this limitation should be adopted, every member will have} 
his own peculiar project carried through, or no proposi-| 
tions will pass. Complaint had been made that the works] 
begun were not national, yet it was proposed to compel! 
the Government to complete them instead of taking up 
others which might be national. It was therefore an un-| 
reasonable proposition, and he hoped it would not be} 
adopted. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE defended his amendment, on the 
ground generally of the abuse which the present mode 
led to, the unimportant nature of the works which it ena-| 
bled members to be procured to be undertaken, &c. 

Mr. MARTIN stated, that, although opposed to the sys- 
tem, he was still more opposed to the amendment, in its] 
present form. If the system was to be continued, he was} 
for leaving its exercise where it was now, to the Execu- 
tive, and to keep this House as clear as possible of the} 
contention and the agitation which it was calculated to 
produce here. He then moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out ‘for such as may hereafter be directed by 
either House of Congress.”’ ‘ 

Mr. ELLSWORTH thought this proposition was ex-| 
ceptiunable. It seemed to contemplate that whenever a 
proposition for any appropriation for any particular work 
is made, the subject is to undergo a discussion in this| 
House; and members are to be called on to decide, with} 
the superficial knowledge they must be supposed to pos-| 
sess, on the preference of making a survey for a route} 
here, over that for a route there. He hoped, therefore, | 
that the amendment would not prevail. 

Mr. TREZV ANT made some remarks against the com-| 


} 





The amendment moved by Mr. MARTIN to the amend- 
ment was then negatived. 
Mr. P. P. BARBOUR suggested a modification of the 


of,”’ so as to read—-shall be directed by Congress. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE declined to accept the modification. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR then moved his proposiiton as an 
amendment. 

Mr. DRAYON stated that his opinion had always been 
that the act of 1824, authorizing this expenditure for sur- 
veys, was unconstitutional. He consequently was oppos- 
ed to all appropriations for these objects; but he was in 
favor of the amendment for reasons he stated—the chief 
of which was, that it would tend to prevent abuses in the 
execution of the act, and contending that works beginning 
and ending in the same State could not be deemed nation- 
ai, but many such under the present system had been un- 
dertaken. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR enforced the propriety of the 
amendment he had offered. The vote of this House is the 


| vote of the representatives of the people, while that of the 


Senate is the vote of the representatives of the States; and 
he wished to unite both. He declared himself utterly op- 
posed to the whole system, and every scheme, survey, and 
appropriation under it. 

Mr. MERCER advocated the power of the Government 
to make these surveys, and the practice which had pre- 
vailed under that power, denying peremptorily that it had 
led to any abuses, although the allegation was so often reg 
peated, and arguing that a work commencing and ending 
in a State might be, and often was, strictly national; many 
cases of which he cited: amongst others, he maintained 
that if line of canals from Maine to Georgia was a na- 
tional work, any part of that line, however small, is na- 
tional. The whole work cannot be completed at once; it 
must be constructed in detail, and in parts. The Buffalo 
and New Orleans road he considered as national, whether 
it was cut up in decimal parts, or viewed as a whole. He 
said he had carefully investigated the practice of the de- 
partment, and he believed it to be free from abuse. Even 
in a case which he had four years ago considered the most 
doubtful, he had subsequently satisfied himself that there 
was no ground for doubt. To objections on the score of 
local interests being too influential, he replied that in time 
of war it was as important a power which regulated the 


| direction of an army, as that which gives the direction of 
a road. 


The western part of the State of New York had 


mitment of a discretion to the departments as to the direc-| entirely sprung up under the fostering influence of the 
tion of any surveys. He wished to confine the appropria-| late war, as millions had been expended there in conse- 
tion to such surveys as have been commenced, and that} quence of the march of troops there. Yet no one con- 
the House should afterwards decide on the propriety of} tended that, in that case, the Government should be con- 
new ones. He argued at some length in explanation of his| trolled, lest the local interests of one section should be 
views, and hoped the amendment of the gentleman from} preferred to those of another. 
South Carolina would not be adopted. ; Mr. AMBROSE SPENCER stated that the question as 
Mr. ‘TEST here called for the previous question, but|to the power of the Government to make these surveys 
the call was not seconded. was settled by the act of ]824, and that it was useless now 
Mr. MARTIN explained his own views, so as to remove|to make it a subject of discussion. He was opposed to 
a misconception which he thought seemed to prevail as to|imposing upon the present administration a limitation 
his course. | which had not been imposed on their predecessors. He 
Mr. HALL opposed the whole system, the amendment, | declared himself adverse to the amendment to the amend- 
as well as the bill itself. If he took the amendment of ment, as well as to the amendment. He expressed his 
Mr. Marrix, the remainder of Mr. Wicx.urrre’s amend-| concurrence in the views which had fallen from the last 
ment would contain enough to involve all his principles. | speaker, and controverted the idea that works confined 
He could vote for none of the questions proposed. entirely to particular States were necessarily not national, 
Mr. MERCER suggested that many surveys had been| cases of which he cited. : 
ordered by Congress, which have not yet beencommenced;} Mr. IRWIN, of Pennsylvania, expressed his hope that 
and the effect of the amendment would be to relieve the| both the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Executive of all responsibility whatever and that of the gentleman from Virginia, would be rejected 
Vou. VI.—91 
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Mr. MALLARY contended that it was due to the Presi- 
dent, who is at the head of the military force, to give to 
him an entire command over those works which are con- 
nected with the military defence of the country. He 
could, in the exercise of that power, lead to more full 
and more satisfactory results than we can ever be brought 
to by listening to the contending claims of conflicting in- 
terests in the House. There was no reason for imposing 
this limitation on the present Executive. 

Mr. BARRINGER said, the adoption of the amendment 
could only lead to a multiplication of surveys; and he ar- 
gued briefly to show the inexpediency of the amendments. 
Deeming it useless, however, to consume more time in 
debate, he demanded the previous question—yeas, 66. The 
number was insufficient. 

Mr. TUCKER asked for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of Mr. BARBOUR, but they were refused. 

The amendment to the amendment was then negatived: 
yeas, 72--nays, 96. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
WICKLIFFE, and decided in the negative: yeas, 75—- 
nays, 111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked’ for the yeas and nays on the 


third reading of the bill, which were ordered, and were as| 


follows: yeas, 121—nays, 64. 


FORTIFICATIONS, BARRACKS, &c. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole, | 





the purchase of one-quarter of an acre of the land. The 
motion was negatived. 

There was a discussion also on a motion by Mr. McCO¥ 
to strike out the appropriation for arming fortifications, 
which adds one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per 
annum to the usual sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
which is annually appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. DRAYTON explained the necessity for this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. MERCER also made some observations on the ne- 
cessity for the adoption of the original item in the bill. 
He argued to show the necessity of accelerating the pre- 
parations for arming the fortifications now rapidly ap- 
proaching to completion. It would be better to blow them 
up than leave them unarmed, to the possibility of their be- 
ing seized by an enemy, armed, and turned against us. 

Mr. 3SUCHANAN opposed the original motion, and sup 
ported the amendment, on the ground that it was an un 
usual mode of legislation to introduce a new and import 
ant appropriation into a bill embracing appropriations only 
for carrying into effect the settled policy and authorized 
| objects of the Government; and that this rapid arming ot 
|our fortifications must render necessary an increase of our 
| standing army. 

Afteran explanation from Mr. DRAYTON, the amend- 
ment was agreed to: yeas, 58-—nays, 56. 
| Mr. DRAYTON then moved to insert an appropriation 
| of one hundred thousand dollars. 
| Thismotion was opposed by Mr. McCOY and Mr. BUCH 


Mr. Wicxuirre in the chair, on the bill making appro-) ANAN, and was supported by Mr. DRAYTON and Mr 
priations for expenditures in the Engineer, Ordnance, and) MERCER, and was finally negatived: yeas, 63—nays, 67. 


Quartermaster’s Departments. 


} 


| Mr. DRAYTON then moved to fill the blank with sixty 


Mr. DRAYTON moved to insert an appropriation of | thousand dollars; which motion was also negatived. 


forty-seven thousand dollars, for the completion of the} 


Mr. CROCKETT moved to strike out the item of ap 


military road in the State of Maine; which motion was ex- propriation for erecting workshops at West Point, two 


plained by Mr. D., and was agreed to. 


thousand five hundred dollars, which was rejected—yeas, 51 
On motion of Mr. DRAYTON, also, (made as well as} 


Mr. SEVIER moved to amend the bill by adding an ap 


the preceding by direction of the Military Committee, ) an | propriation for a military road from Arkansas to Missouri 
appropriation of ten thousand two hundred dollars was in-| which motion was negatived. 


serted, for the erection of barracks at Fortress Monroe. 


Mr. McDUFFIE moved an amendment, appropriating 


Mr. VERPLANCK moved to strike out the appropriation | six hundred dollars for a lithographic press, &e. fer tl 


of twenty thousand two hundred dollars, for the purchase of | 
five anda half acres of land, adjoining the armory at Spring- 


field, in Massachusetts, deeming the price extravagant. 


The motion was opposed by Mr. DRAY'TON and Mr. 
BATES, the latter of whom stated facts to show that the 
price was moderate, considering the general prices and 
value of land in that village; and the motion was negatived. 

Mr. MARTIN made an ineffectual motion to strike out 
the appropriation of sixteen thousand dollars for a fire-| 


proof armory at Springfield. 


A motion was made by Mr. McDUFFIE to strike out an 


juse of the topographical bureau in the War Department 
which was likewise negatived. 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill and 
amendments. 


| 
| 


Tavnspay, Arnit 1, 1830. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The resolution for setting apart one day in each alterna- 
tive week for the consideration of business concerning 


' . . . . 
the District of Columbia, moved some days ago, was taken 


appropriation of five thousand dollars for an acre of land} up for consideration. 


adjoining the armory at Harper’s ferry, deeming the| 
price an imposition, which he, for one, would not submit 
to. That he would rather, if the land was indispensable, 
resort to the power of the Government to have the land 


Mr. POWERS, chairman of the Committee on the Di: 





forms wanted in the legislation of Congress for this Dis 
jtrict. He stated, in few words, the object of each of th 


valued and condemned, but he would do without it sooner | bills which have been re ported by the Committee on th: 


than submit to such an imposition. 


Mr. DRAYTON explained, that the land had on it vari-| the bill providing for the appointment of commissioners 
ous wooden buildings, which rented for above three hun- to revise the laws generally; the bill.for putting the peni- 


District of Columbia, reviewing them in succession, viz 


dred dollars a year, were occupied as grog-shops, and/|tentiary principle in operation in our criminal Jaws; the 


were resorted to by negroes by day and night. 


y ne ya These | bill authorizing the election, by the people of the District, 
were the reasons which induced a majority of the Commit-| of a Delegate to Congress; arid the bill for such reorgani- 


tee on Military Affairs to withdraw their original objection | zation of the courts of justice, as the committee think t 


to the appropriation. 


be immediately necessary. All these seemed to him to b« 


Mr. MERCER also opposed the motion, and stated, in| matters of pressing necessity, and such as Congress wer 


addition, the valuc of property at Harper’s ferry, from} bound to attend to at the present session. 
its peculiar situation, to show that the price was not extra- 


vagant. 
The amendment was agreed to—-yeas, 100, 


Mr. DRAYTON then moved to insert a clause, making | committee did not think it unreasonable that two days in exch 


Under thes« 


Herries. as this separate Government of this District, 
| having no government but Congress, had not, so far, at tls 


session, occupied one moment of the time of the House, t! 


an appropriation of twelve hundred and fifty dollars for|month should be devoted to the concerns of the District 


trict of Columbia, rose, and rapidly sketched off the re- 
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if the House should adjourn at the time now proposed, it| Mr. INGERSOLL demanded the yeas and nays. They 


would, under such a rule, have given but three days of its| 
time to these important concerns. Three days, it was be- 

lieved, would be sufficient, in this session, if properly used, 

for the transaction of all its important concerns. Unless| 
some portion of the time of the House was thus set apart, | 
it was doubtful whether a single measure, out of the im-| 
portant ones proposed, would be acted upon at all during | 
the session. He concluded by expressing the hope that, 

under these views of the subject, the House would con-| 
sent to the proposition. 

Mr. PETTIS said, le was as well disposed towards the 
people of this District as any member in the House, but} 
he was opposed to this partial legislation. 
part of the time of the House was asked, at this pressing 
part of the session, and to the exclusion of all othef busi- 
sess, to act on bills introduced by the committee for the 
benefit of the District of Columbia alone. This Mr. P. 
could not consent to. He was [he said] somewhat pecu- 
liarly situated. For several years there had been no legis- 
jation here for Missouri at all; the business of that State 
had been overlooked, and he had hoped to get something 
done this session; but the manner in which the business 
of the House was performed weakened his hopes, and, if 
the proposition to give a twelfth of its time to District 
concerns prevailed, the chance would be still more dimi- 


were taken accordingly, and were, yeas, 47—nays, 120. 
Here the hour elapsed, and Mr. MALLARY moved to 
suspend the rule, but the House refused, 
The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Haynes in the chair, and took up the bill for the con- 
struction of the 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 


Mr. COKE, of Virginia, delivered his views in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. IRWIN, of Pennsylvania, said, that the remarks 
which had been made by several gentlemen who had 


One-twelfth | taken part in the debate, had induced him to depart from 


a resolution he had formed, of merely giving a silent vote 
in favor of the bill. But [said Mr. I.] as I am not willing 
that any portion of the people of my native State shall 
remain under the imputation of being influenced solely 
by local considerations, regardless of principle and the 
true interests of the country, in the support which they or 
their representatives give to the bill, 1 will ask the indul- 
gence of the committee while I submit some of the views 
which have been impressed on my mind in relation to it. 
The constitutional question, which has been so frequently 
discussed in this House on former occasions, it is not my 
intention to notice. I consider it deliberately established 


nished. We go on, [said Mr. P.] day after day, ploughing! by successive acts of legislation for a series of years, and 


with the buffalo, to the neglect of all other business; and} 
if the bills introduced by the gentleman [Mr. Powers] 
were to have the preference he required, each of which 
would take much time, little else would be done. He mov- 
ed to lay the resolution on the table, but withdrew his mo- 
tion at the request of 
Mr. INGERSOLL, who said he was formerly amember 
of the District Committee, and, when the affairs of that 
District were before the House, he could not keep his 
seat without attempting to show its condition, and the ne- 
cessity of some legislation for it. This spot, [he said] 
over which Congress possessed exclusive legislation, had| 
had no legislation for twenty-five years. There was no 
spot within the whole Union, within which legislation was | 
so necessary as these ten miles square. The penal laws| 
remained the same as they were thirty years ago, and the] 
report which had just been read at the clerk’s table, 
showed that, like the laws of Draco, they were written 
in blood. So crying was this negiect, and so great the 
necessity of reform, that four years ago Congress ordered 
the erection of a penitentiary, which had been completed 
at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars, but as yet it 
was uscless--no law had been passed to give it effect. 
fhe Committee on the District had labored diligently to 
remedy this and the other evils under which the people 
labored, and they deserved the thanks of Congress, and 
of the country, for their assiduity. At the last session, 
he, as a member of that committee, had labored with his 
colleagues in maturing a system for ameliorating the penal 
faws here, but, though a bill was reported, they were ne- 
ver ableto getit up. Mr. I. dwelt on the anomalous and 
cruel nature of the laws which prevail in the District-- 
re zanining destitute of those improvements which have 
becn made in those of tl States cause ‘re 
has been no kk gidation for ths eae The py a at 
‘8 s ° a just as 
they were thirty years ago at the time of the cession. 
One fact he cited as an instance: Kidnapping is not an 
offence in the District; stealing a slave is, under the old 
law; but stealing a free man is not punishable. He also 
referred to the evils of the slave trade as carried on 
through the District. A bill was once reported to abate 
this evil, but Congress could never be got to take it up, 
He hoped the time asked for the affairs of the District 


"1° he orar > ane } 1 
would be granted, and this mass of c orruption be swept off. 


Mr. PETTIS then renewed his motion to lay the reso- 


jution on the table 





by public opinion, by which I do not wish to be under- 
stood to mean the opinion of a single congressional dis- 
trict, nor of a State, but that great and abiding opinion of 
a majority of the people of most of the States of the Union, 
repeatedly expressed after long deliberation, resulting im 
a settled conviction that the constitution has given to Con- 
gress full and complete control over the subject, limited 
only by their discretion, in legislating for the public wel- 
fare. Here it should be suffered to rest, for the mind of 
man cannot give it any additional light. It has been said, 
sir, that, ata former session of Congress, it was only de- 
signed to make a national road from this city to New Or- 
leans, but that the friends of the measure, despairing of 
being able to pass the bill in that shape, determined to en- 
list other interests, and that the sectional feelings of the 
people of the interior of Pennsylvania could be brought 
into action, by extending the road through that State to 
Buffalo. It was not left merely to inference, but it was 
broadly asserted that the approbation of the people of 
Pennsylvania to the measure could be obtained in no other 
way, and that the national interests would be the least 
part of their concern. The assertion is unfounded; I 
trust I may be excused for saying that no part of this Union 
is less affected by sectional considerations, more patriotic, 
or more truly devoted to the welfare of their country, 
than are the people of Pennsylvania. They were among 
the first to maintain the true doctrine of our republican 
institutions; they cherish them as the means of individual 
happiness and national prosperity, and they will struggle 
long before they will suffer them to be impaired by refined 
and narrow constructions. ‘The power to make roads 
and canals for national purposes, they have asserted to be- 
long to this Government in their assemblies to discuss the 
question, by legislative enactments, and by the votes of 
their representatives on this floor. For no selfish pur- 
pose, sir, but because they believed, and stil] believe, that 
the prosperity of the country, if not its very existence, 
depends upon the exercise of this power. That State 
has neyer asked from Congress any thing for works of 
internal improvement, although she was the first to em- 
bark extensively in them; she relied on her own resources, 
and has expended more money on roads, bridges, and 
canals, than any other State in this Union. When it is 
recoliected that she has been second only to another 
State in her contributions to the national revenue; that 
she has asked for nothing, and got nothing, for works of a 
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local character; when she has pressed upon this Govern-| Virginia, [Mr. Bannovr] who opened the debate in oppo- 


ment the necessity of appropriating money for internal 
improvements of national importance, there will be no 
room to conclude that her people are influenced by sec- 
tional considerations. No, her support to these measures 
has a nobler origin; deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of this Union to their safety and happiness, and be- 
lieving that its preservation depends mainly upon its facili- 
ties for internal commerce, they will always be found in 
favor of any means by which objects so desirable can be 
best accomplished. Yet I claim for them no virtue that is 
not common to their fellow-citizens of other States: for I 
must believe that the account which some of the gentle- 
men have given of the means by which certain people 
have been brought to advocate the bill before us, is drawn 
from the imagination. True, you find in every commu 
nity a few who are lost to all sense of public virtue, and 
whose sordid passions prepare them for corrupt practices. 
But that any considerable portion of the people, whose 


sition to the bill, 1 was forcibly struck with the contrast 
which they presented to the sound doctrines of the old 
Virginia school. The Washingtons, the Jeffersons, and 
the Madisons—the fathers of the republic. While their 
lessons of political wisdom took deep and permanent root 
in Pennsylvania, and in most of the States of this Union, 
they have been fated to be despised and rejected by the 
modern politicians of the ancient dominion. As early as 
1790, President Washington, in fulfilling the constitutional 
injunction to recommend to Congress such measures as 
he should judge necessary and expedient, says, ‘that 
the safety and interest of the people require that they 
should promote such manufactures as tend to render them 
independent of others for essential, particularly military 
supplies,” and *‘of giving effectual encouragement as 


iwell to the introduction of new and useful inventions from 


abroad, as to the exertions of skill and genius in produc- 
ing them at home; and of facilitating the intercourse be- 






































districts, as has been said, have no sooner presented to|tween distant parts of our country.” Mr. Jefferson, in an 
them the golden bait, than they abandon fixed principles, |unpublished letter to a near relative of my friend and col- 
and adopt new doctrines, and that these feelings are com- |league, {Mr. Lerrrer] dated in January, 1809, says that he 
municated to their representatives on this floor, who are | *‘had lately inculeated the encouragement of manufac- 
moved and governed by them, is what I am not willing to |tures, to the extent of our own consumption at least, on 
credit. Such suggestions, made in this body, with no |all articles of which we raise the raw material;’’ that ** its 
better foundation for them than exists, lead to the most }enemies say that the iron which we make must not be 
injurious consequences. If opinions on constitutional | wrought here into ploughs, axes, hoes, &c.in order that 
questions are to be bought; if men have become so flexi-|the ship owner may have the profit of carrying it to Eu- 
ble as to be swayed only by motives which address them-|rope, and bringing it back in a manufactured form; as if, 
selves to their private interests, what security is there for |after manufacturing our own raw materials for our own 
the continuance of our republican institutions? Our whole |use, there should not be a surphis produce sufficient to 
political edifice rests upon the virtue and intelligence of|}employ a due proportion of navigation in carrying it to 
the people; and, if-it be once admitted that alt questions | market, and exchanging it for those articles of which we 
of constitutional power may be settled by an appeal to;have not the raw material.” In 1815, the same gentle 

the base and sordid passions of our nature, we shall find, |man, in substance, repeats the same opinions. Sir, I 
like the foolish mam, that we have built our house in the | hope to be pardoned for noticing a subject in this debate 
sand, and that in some party tempest it will fall to pieces. | which does not legitimately belong to it; but the example 
But these pictures of supposed changes of opinion have | was shown by several of the gentlemen who*have spoken 
been drawn from the fancy. The great mass of the peo-|on the other side. In truth, the enemiesof the proteeting 
ple, whose interests were to be effected by internal im-}system in this House have, on several occasions, however 
provements, could not have been informed of any con-| unwarranted by the subjeet in discussion, indulged them- 
stitutional impediments; and, if they searched to satisfy | selves in no measured language in denouncing the existing 
themselves, they did not find any. In no condition of) tariff. There seems to be a morbid sensibility in the minds 
life are men prone to trouble themselves about matters|of members from the South, on this question, which, at 
which do not immediately affect them, particularly such least in my hearing, has hitherto prevented a dispassionate 
as require ksbor to understand. But a spirit of enterprise | examination of it. Fortunately for its friends, experience 
begets a disposition to inquire, and that generally results| has proved that a wiser act was never passed. Our latest 
in the expression of opinions which many mistake for new |advices from abroad have informed us that in every part 
doctrines in opposition to those which were supposed to} of Europe active measures are in operation for the protec- 
prevail. This is the most rational solution for the con-|tion of their domestic industry. Had we done nothing, 
tinued increase of the friends of internal improvement, | therefore, to countervail foreign commercial regulations, 
without imputing to any portion of our people dereliction oe condition would have been worse than colonial yas- 
of principle. To show that the conferring of benefits|salage. Gentlemen, in depicting the effects of the tarifi 
cannot, in the least, influence members on this floor, when | policy, have been misled by imaginary evils, for the sake 
opposed to constitutional scruples or views of expedien-| of maintaining faverite theories; we know enough of hu- 
cy, we have the declarations of several gentlemen from | man nature to be convineed that the pride of Opinion, like 
Virginia who have taken part in this debate in opposition | the pride of authorship, is often the ruling passion, and that, 
to the bill. They have said that, if the road were to pass| rather than abandon dogmas which men have cherished and 
through their farms, they would oppose it; nay, one of|maintained from youth toage, they would see the fairest por- 
them has gone so far as to say, while he complained of the | tions of our land visited with decay, ruin, and desolation. To 
unequal distribution of the public revenues which the} what extravagant lengths have their metaphysical refine- 
system of internal improvement gave rise to, that the rights| ments upon constitutional power arrived? ‘They say that 
of his State were violated by an appropriation of money| We are not authorized to provide for the safety of our 
to a company which that State had incorporated for mak- | navy and mercantile marine, in ente ring our harbors, by 
ing the Dismal Swamp canal. Can we want stronger evi- the erection of iight-houses, beacons, piers, &c., nor to 
dence of a disinterested spirit which would reject the build safe and commodious harbors for them; that we have 
paternal hand of the Government, which was extended |no power to promote education, literature, and science, 
only to confer among its people its benefits and its boun-|by the appropriation of public money; that we cannot 
ties? If sv, there are kindred feelings, 1 am told, further |apply the public funds to relieve individual calamity; that 
south, and that at this session we shall have full proof of|we cannot protect our domestic manufactures by impost 
it. But itis unnecessary to add more to contradict asser-|duties; and, finally, that we have no authority to expend 
tions unsupported by evidence. any part of the national treasure in making roads and ca- 
After listening to the arguments of the gentleman from nals, nor even a right to aid, by appropriations, compa- 
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nies incorporated by a State! Of what value would our} The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Barnovr) says that 
Government be to us, stripped of these powers? Iam free |the bill under consideration contains a new principle, not 
to declare that it would not answer the great purposes for | known before in this House, and that we are about to take 
which it was instituted, that it would be unworthy the af-| «*a new latitude and departure.” He considered the Cum- 
fections of the American people, and that the sooner it was | berland road as affording no precedent, because it was the 
dissolved the better. result of an agreement between the States of which the 
Permit me, now, to turn the attention of the committee | Northwestern Territory was composed and this Govern- 
to a better commentary upon the power of this Govern-} ment, by which two per cent. arising from the sales of the 
ment to construct roads for national purposes, than all the} public lands was to be employed in making roads leading 
refined arguments we have heard from the other side. It|to and through those States. Yet it will be recollected 
has not been, I believe, before noticed since the session it|that the gentleman distinctly admitted a position taken by 
was introduced into Congress. It must be taken, consider- my friend and colleague, [Mr. Hempnitr] that the con- 
ing the source from which it emanated, as conclusive on|sent of the States was not to be regarded, as they could 
the constitutional question. In February, 1796, Mr. Ma-|}not confer any power on Congress, except in the cases 
dison introduceé a resolution in the House of Representa-| mentioned in the constitution, and that every other com- 
tives for the appointment of a committee to report a bill| pact between them was a nullity. With this admission, I 
authorizing the President of the United States to cause to/cannot understand how he can attach any importance to 
be examined, and, where necessary, to be surveyed, the}the agreement respecting the Cumberland road. By his 
general route most proper for the transportation of the mail| own showing, it is evident that this Government did not 
between Maine and Georgia, with an estimate of the ex-|derive its right from that source. How, then, does this 
pense of making said road. On the third of May of the | bill differ from the bill authorizing the construction of the 
same year, Mr. Madison presented the following bill, }|Cumberland road? and how does it differ from Mr. Madi- 
which afterwards passed the House without a division: son’s bill? But the gentleman, while he professes to be 
‘*Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United | fully aware of the value of good roads and canals, contends 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to be|not only that the power to make them does not belong to 
examined, and, where necessary, to be surveyed, the routes| this Government, but that it ought not to belong to it—that 
most proper for the transportation of the mail between|they had better be left to the enterprise of individuals or 
the following places, to wit: Portland, in Maine, Boston, |to the States. The gentleman will find but few to go with 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, City of}him on that broad ground, even in his own State. It will 
Washington, Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, Ra-|be recollected that when the attention of Congress was 
leigh, Louisville, and Savannah, in Georgia; and that he}called to this subject by Mr. Monroe and others, while 
cause a report of such examination and survey to be|they admitted that the right already existed to appropriate 
laid before Congress, together with an estimate of the money in aid of incorporated companies, denied that it 
expense necessary for rendering said routes the esta-|extended further; but as it was deemed of essential im- 
blished routes for the transportation of the mail.” portance to the welfare of the people that roads and ca- 
The second section appropriates five thousand dollars for] nals should be constructed under the authority of this Go- 
defraying the expenses of the examinations and surveys. | vernment, they strongly recommended an amendment of 
It wil be seen, sir, that this bill not only provides for] the constitution, so that it should be expressly granted. 
surveying the route of a road from one extreme of the} It was apparent that great national works, extending 
then Union to the other, passing through all its principal|to remote parts of this Union, could not be executed 
cities and towns, but it requires an estimate of the expense by companies or by States, even if their resources were 
to be made for rendering the routes mentioned the esta-|adequate to them; that rival interests existed every 
blished routes for the transportation of the mail. It contem-| where, each State exerting itself to divert commerce to 
plates, in clear language, the construction or making of] its own commercial emporium, or to some other point least 
post roads under the authority of Congress. Let me now advantageous to its neighbor State. And even in case of 
ask whether the warmest advocate for internal improve-|the union of two or more States for this purpose, the com- 
ment ever insisted on a greater latitude of constructive} mon good of the whole Union would be the least object of 
power of the constitution than is contained in the principle|their thoughts; nay, routes might be chosen positively 
of this bill. It not only goes the full length ofall that we now injurious to the whole. It might happen, too, that dis- 
contend for, but it sustains every position which has been | tant streams and States could be united by roads and ca- 
disputed in this House heretofore. It authorizes surveys| nals, by which, from peculiar localities, the greater part of 
and the making of roads, and it assumes jurisdiction|each State through which they were designed to pass, 
without the consent of the States. When we consider | would not feel interested, rather looking upon injury than 
that this extensive project was introduced but a short time | benefit as the result, while to the nation at large the con- 
after the adoption of the constitution, and by a man who|nexion would be of the highest importance. For these 
was chiefly instrumental in its creation, who labored to|and other reasons which might be mentioned, no opinion 
defend it with as much zeal and ability as any who lived, lappeared to be better founded than Mr. Monroe’s, that 
that it was adopted bya body, withouta division, who pro- ithe power to make roads and canals, with jurisdiction over 


~ better understood the extent of the powers intend-}them, should reside in the Government. But the 
ed to be 
















entle- 
granted than any which has succeeded it, will it |man from Virginia has come to a different conclusion, and 
be believed that it contained an assumption of powers not| seems alarmed at the consequences of encroaching upon 
granted, and that it violated the rights of the States? It | State rights, and the accumulation of power in the Genc- 
has been reserved for politicians of the present day tolral Government. To me, {said Mr. I.] this feverish ex- 
make this discovery——-men, whose ingenuity and eloquence | citement about State rights and Executive patronage seems 
we may admire, but whose nice and subtle distinctions, laltogethe r chimerical. Look into the papers published, 
mystifications, and abstractions, cannot be easily under-|and to the speeches made in certain conventions before 
stood by those who pretend to nothing more than plain |the adoption of the constitution, and you will find the 
common sense. For us, who desire nothing more than|same evil forebodings, and the same alarming apprehen- 
that the resources of our country shall be developed and|sions. And yet we have gone on prosperously in peace, 
brought into full activity, we are content to follow the /and successfully in war, for more than forty years, with- 
path which the statesmen of the revolution have sketched, |out one of those be ing impaired. How, indeed, could it 
convinced that, by steadily pursuing it, we shall best attain | be otherwise, when every member of this Government 
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fexcept such as compose the judiciary, returns at short 
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intervals to his respective State? The members of Con- 
gress, in which reside all the high powers of sovereignty, 
bring with them here—State attachments and State pride; 
they act under a sense of high responsibility to their con- 
stituents and to their State; they remain here but for a few 


months, return, and mix with their fellow-citizens; with! 


them every motive conspires to urge them to resist, not to 
suffer, an invasion of State rights. Usage and public 


opinion has limited the term of the Executive to eight} 


years, at the expiration of which he returns to his State. 
Your judges are scattered over the Union, citizens of their 
respective States. All of them, presidents, legislators, 
and judges, have their families, friends, endearments, and 
attachments in their respective States—their homes— 
where they find their earthly resting places. Gentlemen 
talk of our National and State Governments, as if the for- 
mer were a distinct people, to whom certain powers were 
conceded, but, not content with their enjoyment, are con- 
stantly aiming to enlarge them at the expense of the rights 
of the latter. But view them as the same people, a_por- 
tion of whom at stated periods exercise certain delegated 
trusts which a common feeling of intcrest urges them 
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‘Treasury estimates that there will be a balance in the 
treasury on the first day of January, 1831, of four mil 
lion four hundred and ninety-four thousand five hundred 
and forty-five dollars. It is, therefore, apparent that two 
millions of dollars may, with perfect safety, be applied 
annually to internal improvements, leaving enough from 
all the sources of revenue, and the operation of the sinking 
fund, to extinguish the debt in five years. My constitu- 
ents have no immediate interest in the road mentioned in 
the bill; from the nearest part of my district it is at least 
one hundred and eighty miles. But I advocate it because 
it is part of a great system which I consider this Govern- 
ment under the most solemn obligations bound to persevere 
in. The road, from this city to New Orleans, is not a new 
project; it was earnestly brought into view by Mr. Cal- 


|houn in 1818, in support ofa bill which he introduced into 


Congress, to set apart, and pledge as a fund for internal 
improvement, the bonus and United States’ share of the 
dividends of the National Bank. Ina report which the 
same gentleman made while Secretary of War, itis noticed 
as one of the prominent national objects, and it has never 


to restrict rather than enlarge, and the suggestion will} since been lost sight of by the Committees on Internal Im- 


cease to have any force. 
Executive patronage, which the gentleman from Virginia 
so strongly deprecated. It is common to speak of this; 
but I ask for proof of its having been exerted under any 
administration, and, if exerted, with what effect? Do your 
officers of the army and navy interfere in elections?’ or 
have you seen the judges of your courts canvassing for 
votes to subserve the purposes of the Executive? The 
most powerful motives that could animate the human heart, 
existed to sustain the administrations of the elder and 
younger Adams; but with what effect? What did patron- 
age do in these cases? Sir, it isa mere phantom, which has 
no terrors fora free and vigilant people. Take one of 
the eight thousand postmasters that the gentleman from 
Virginia has spoken of, and see what infiuence he is able 
to exercise in any city or town. It will be found, in most 
instances, that the person so situated can effect less, at 
any election, than if he had not an office. There isa 
watchful jealousy among the people, which repels any 
undue or even active exertions of men in official stations 
to control or sway the elections. We have nothing to 
fear from them. As tothe unequal distribution of the 
revenue, which, it is said, the system of internal improve- 
ment gives rise to, I answer, that the same may be said of 
every other branch of public expenditure: fortifications 
are erected on our coasts and frontiers most exposed to 
attacks; light-houses, breakwaters, &c. on the sea coast. 
These, and many other works, do not immediately benefit 
the interior; but in these and all other erections and im- 
provements, regard is had to the general welfare. What- 
ever gives life and vigor to the whole system, must be 
beneficial to its parts; in like manner, the healthful action 
of the heart communicates its tone to the extremities. We 
have been told, too, that, by the reduction of duties upon 
tea and coffee, and certain luxuries of life which do not 
interfere with our domestic industry, as is proposed by a 
bill on our table, the revenue will be so much reduced as 
to leave no surplus beyond the ordinary demands of the 
Government. But it should be considered that the bills 
alluded to are prospective in their operation; and even if 
it were otherwise, Ido not apprehend any very great dimi- 
nution from the proposed measures. The great increase 
of population must create a proportionate demand. In 
aid of this, there is a law of political economy which is 
universally true, that the capacity to buy, from the com- 
parative cheapness of the commodity, increases its con- 
sumption; in other words, the reduction of a duty will, in 
a corresponding ratio, increase the demand. 


After pay- | 


Equally illusory are the fears of| provements of this House. By cherishing a spirit of conces- 


sion, and merging all minor considerations in the great one 
of making a beginning upon the principle contained in the 
bill, its friends cannot fail to effect its passage. When we 
reflect upon the amazing extent of our country, the di- 
versity of interests and occupations of its inhabitants, and 
examine the barriers which its geographical features pre- 
sent to direct and easy intercourse, we must come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to bind the different parts 
together in any other manner than by good roads and 
canals extending from the centre to the extremities of the 
Union. By these means we shall be able to preserve the 
sympathies of our nature, which distance is too apt to 
sunder. 

But we will realize their advantages chiefly during war, 
when the Government is compelled to rely for most of its 
revenue upon a system of internal taxation, its ordinary 
fiscal resources being ina great measure cut off. The 
effect of this system is to drain the interior of the country 
of its currency, and to direct it to the seaboard, or to 
places where troops are collected for the defence of ex- 
posed situations on the frontiers. It will be recollected 
that no part of the interior of the United States was, 
during the late war, exempted from this evil; it operated 
peculiarly hard in the western part of Pennsylvania; spe- 
cie in fact disappeared, and a miserable paper currency 
was substituted for it, flooding the country, and, with its 
natural tendency for depreciation, ruining thousands of 
the best part of our population—-the farmers, the honest 
yeomanry of the country, who, in such a state of things, 
are always the greatest sufferers. It is the part of pru- 
dence to guard, as far as practicable, against a recurrence 
of so much suffering and calamity. We cannot, it is true, 
prevent the drain of our currency, that is the inevitable 
effect of direct taxation; but we can, in a great degree, 
mitigate its effects, by giving to our people cheap and easy 
means of transporting their produce and stock to market; 
to that market where troops may be assembled, and 
where there is the greatest public expenditure. If you 
deny them these means, you expose them to incalculable 
injuries, it will be impossible to satisfy the tax gatherer; 
judgments and executions will speedily follow; but all are 
nearly in the same situation; and where are the purchasers 
to be found? The earnings of years of honest industry 
will be swept off in a moment, for a sum sometimes insuf.- 
ficient to pay the cost of collection—-always vastly dispro- 
portioned to the value of the property, either to enrich 
the cunning speculator, or to add to the already over- 


ing all the ordinary expenses of Government for the cur-| grown wealth of some nabob, or to increase the public 


rent year, and applying eleven million five hundred| 


lands and stock to remain unproductive, until better times 
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shall enable them to sell for sums equal to their claims. Aj objection to conferring jurisdiction on the State courts to 
Government expressly instituted to promote the happiness) punish transgressors. Congress gave then power to en- 
and welfare of all its citizens, should provide in a time of} tertain suits, to collect the internal revenue, and to en- 
peace, when its resources are abundant, against such ruin- force penalties under a clause in the constitution, declaring 
ous consequences. In this way it will best secure the) it the supreme law of the land, and that the judges of the 
lasting attachment of the people. : _ | State courts should be bound thereby. This power, I 
The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Coxs] in speaking admit, was by some of the States disputed; but surely it 
of the probable expense of the proposed road, said that) would be going too far to say that evils were likely to 
the Cumberland road cost the Government fifteen thou-| arise from the exercise of it. And if there should bea 
sand dollars per mile. He has fallen into anerror. The} disposition in any State to refuse the jurisdiction, offenders 
whole distance of the road is one hundred and thirty-five} would have no right to complain if they were sent to the 
miles; its aggregate cost one million seven hundred and| United States’ courts for trial. Seldom, indeed, would 
two thousand three hundred and ninety-five dollars, which} there be occasion for such a proceeding; but if a case should 
is equal to twelve thousand six hundred and ten dollars a} arise, demanding it, is it likely the criminal would talk of 
mile. Ata proper time, I will, I trust, be able to show} its hardship? And, if not, who would be quixotic enough 
to the House that no sum of money of equal amount|to complain for him? The jurisdiction of the United 
has ever been expended with greater advantage to the] States over their roads, whether they should exert it by 
country. But it is proper to say that at the time this} direct appropriations to keep them in repair, or by the 
road was commenced, this Government had no experience| erection of toll-gates, cannot be a cause of the least ap- 
in the business; few possessed the requisite skill for it;| prehension to the States, no more than they now feel from 
then, and for many years afterwards, provisions were dear,|the punishment of a mail robber. It is impossible that 
and the wages of labor near one hundred per cent. be-| injury can arise from it. 
yond its present amount. What added greatly to the cost The gentlemen from Virginia who have spoken on the 
of this road, is the number of bridges, some of which] other side of the question, have indulged themselves in a 
are built in a style of superior and expensive workman-| warmth of feeling and an asperity of remark not warrant- 
ship, exhibiting monuments of architectural skill not sur-| ed, inmy judgment, by the occasion. If the purposes of 
passed in any part of the Union. The continuation of| the bill should be answered, or if the system, of which it 
the Cumberland road from Wheeling to Zanesville, which| is part, should be pursued, the design is of the most laud- 
is made upon the McAdam plan, and is said to be the best] able character, and entitled to no common praise; the 
road in the United States, cost, Lam informed, about six| end, the development of national resources, the promo- 
thousand dollars amile. Butthe expenditure upon works| tion of social intercourse, the diffusion of substantial bene- 
of this nature is of secondary consequence. If a har-| fits—in a word, the prosperity of the confederacy. Yet it 
bor is found necessary for the safety and convenience of] has been received as if some signal calamity was about to 
our shipping, if a fortification is wanting for our defence, | be inflicted, carrying in its train famine and pestilence 
the expense of constructing them would not be regarded.| and desolation. Are they afraid that the march of the 
There isa paramount duty which the Government owes to} system will realize all we hope and all we predict for it; and 
its citizens, compared to which, gold and silver should} that ‘‘their occupation will be gone?” If, sir, I mistake 
weigh but as dustinthe balance. ‘They claim from it pro-| not the ‘‘signs of the times,” a great revolution is going 
tection at any price; and they ask the same measure of} on in public opinion, in the South, on this question; and 
justice, I will not call it liberality, in making such improve-| the day is not very remote, when Virginia will concede to 
ments as the situation of the country admits of and re-| this Government all that the most sanguine friends of in 


quires, which State and individual enterprise is unequal] ternal improvement could desire. One of her distinguish- 
to, and which are strictly of a national character. }ed statesmen, now a member of this House, has for years 
The perseverance in this system of internal improve-| devoted his time and talents to the cause. Every day fur- 


ments, it has been said, will give rise to a claim of juris-| nishes new evidence that his patriotic fellow citizens are 
diction by the United States over the roads they make,| yielding the prejudices that would lock up the bounties 
which will end in the erection of toll-gates, and the enfore-| which a beneficent Providence has so profusely scattered 
ing of penalties not by State authority. Claiming, as 1} over our land. He merits the lasting gratitude of his 
do, for this Government, the right to make roads and ca-| countrymen, the richest reward of a public benefactor. 
nals without the consent of the States, it must follow that,} The productions of our country, which soil and climate 
after they are constructed, it has a complete right to pre-| have already made so various, are becoming daily more 
serve them by such means as it chooses to select. If I am] diversified, ensuring, at no distant day, a home supply of 
right in assuming, for I have already said that I do not} most of the luxuries as well as the necessaries of life. An 
mean to argue it, that the constitution has given to Con-| important advantage which this view of our condition and 
gress the principal power, the incident must follow; nor is} prospects gives rise to, is, that the different parts of our 
it at all probable that any injurious consequences are likely | Union will be made dependant on each other—an invariable 
to arise from the exercise of it. . The authority to esta-| effect of mutual wants. Nothing, therefore, demands 
blish post offices and post roads impliedly confers the right} from us higher regard or more deliberate consideration, 
to protect the transportation of the mail by the imposing} than the means of uniting our whole people into one 
of penalties. For this purpose, various laws have been} great commercial family. 

passed, and punishments have been inflicted, without any | But it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon the benefi- 
complai it from a State, and, as I trust, without injury to| cial conse quences of an extended system of internal im- 
it. Nor would any greater evil happen by punishing a| provements; they must be familiar to the members of this 
man in the United States’ courts for an injury done to the| committee. Ihave endeavored teavoid noticit gthe points 
road. Offences of this kind would be of rare occurrence:| which have been urged by others in support of the bill; 
when it was known that the presence of vigilant gate-| and having reason to fear that the committee is already 
keepers would probably prevent escape, and that speedy] fatigued by a long discussion, I will conclude with thankit g 
punishment would inevitably follow, little mischief would} them for their attention. 





be done. There is scarcely an instance of an indictment] Mr. MONELL next rose. He said he had waited until 
in our State courts for injuries done to roads belonging} this late period of the debate on the bill, in the hoy nicl 
to corporations, and the reason that prevents their occur-| expectation that some one of his colleagues, more compe 

rence would apply to a road laid out under the authority tent than himself, would give to the committee the views 
of the United States. Besides, there could be no valid] which he k ew a large majority of the del vation of New 
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York, in unison with himself, entertained upon this ques- 
tion. No one [said Mr. M.] has felt disposed to do so; and 
as I cannot consent that the vote on this bill should be taken 
without the expression of an opinion from the State I have 
the honor, in part, to represent, I have, reluctantly, ob- 
truded myself upon the attention of the committee. 

As I am the warm friend of internal improvement by the 
States, and have at all times, and on all occasions, whe- 
ther in public or private life, supported every measure 
which 1 believed would benefit the citizens of my native 
State, it is necessary that I should give the reasons that will 
influence my vote on the present bill. Sir, the State of 
New York, unaided by the General Government, has ad- 
vanced far in this system. She has connected her north- 
ern and western lakes with the majestic Hudson, and I 
trust will continue to progress until she extends its bless- 
ings to every portion of her citizens. Although she has 
advanced far, and elevated her character to a prominent 
station among her sister States, she has not done half that 
the wants of her citizens require, or the means she pos- 
sesses willauthorize. My immediate constituents are now 
anxiously looking to their legislature for that justice they 
believe themselves entitled to—an improvement along their 
lovely valley; which will place them on the level with 
other portions of the State. I trust they will not be dis- 
appointed. 

Soon after this nation passed through a second war of 
independence with honor and renown, the State of New 
York, sufferingas she had in that contest in blood and trea- 
sure, and believing herself entitled to the favorable notice 
of Congress, from the aid and suppprt she had given to 
strengthen the arm of the General Government, applied 
for aid to enable her to prosecute the great works of in- 
ternal improvement she had long conceived, but which 
were retarded by the breaking out and continuing of that 
war. What was she told by this Government? Although 
her good and faithful service was admitted, her losses and 
privations appreciated, yet it was unconstitutional to aid 
jn the construction of roads and canals. She submitted to 
the decision; and, nothing daunted, rested upon her own 
resources to accomplish that which her citizens had willed 
should be accomplished. For one, I rejoice that she is 
not indebted to this Government for aid. By your re- 
fusal, the resources of the State have been developed; the 
patriotism of the people exhibited; the sound hearts and 
willing hands of her citizens enlisted to elevate her cha- 
racter, and place her upon an eminence that her extensive 
possessions and fertile soil intended she should assume. 

What was unconstitutional when New York applied for 
aid, has, by the change of time and of men, become con- 
stitutional now. By the construction given to the con- 
stitution by modern statesmen, all power is vested in this 
Government. The doctrines contended for in former days 
are exploded, new ones have taken their place; and, under 
them, this Government is extending its influence over eve- 
ry part and portion of what was once considered indepen- 
dent State sovereignty: the rights of the States are merged 
in this grand consolidated Government. I will not enter 
into the discussion of the abstract constitutional right of| 
this Government to make roads and canals in the several | 
States, without the consent of the States or the people. | 
It has been assumed and exercised so often, that, until 
some express provision to the contrary shall be made in the 
constitution, it is worse than useless to question the power. 
The advocates of the right do not claim it by express 
grant, 
parts of that instrument. 
to provide for the common defence and general welfare; 
under the power toregulate commerce among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; under the power to 
establish post offices and post roads. I have always doubt- | 
ed whether this Government, under any or all of these pow-| 


ers, could exercise the right of making roads and canals jc itizens, will be diverted from their proper channels, and 


but by implication and construction of different| general welfare 
It is claimed under the power | 


On more occasions than one, have I listened to the argu- 
ments of the ablest men of the nation, on this much dis- 
puted, nice question of constitutional law. Although | 
will not discuss the question of abstract right, 4 may be 
permitted to deny the expediency of its exercise by this 
Government. The exercise of this, and all other con- 
structive rights, claimed by this Government, should be 
narrowly watched by the representatives of the people. 
Our duty to our States and our constituents requires it at 
our hands; and yetit appears to me, that, when we assemble 
here as the Congress of the United States, we forget 
home—we forget State rights, and lose State feeling. Our 
whole thoughts are directed to the mighty power of this 
all absorbing and controlling Government, regardless of the 
feelings of our constituents, or interests of the States; we 
exercise not.only all the powers given to us by express 
grant, but every other which, by implication or construc- 
tion, can be tortured into a right. [ beseech gentlemen 
to pause and reflect. If this Government does possess the 
power contended for by its advocates, let it be discreet- 
ly exercised, and only on acknowledged great national 
objects. 

Under the power to regulate commerce among the se- 
veral States, and to lay imposts and duties, this Govern- 
ment assuined the right to compel the canal boats on the 
New York canals to pay transit duty. In 1824 or 1825, 
orders were issued by the Treasury Department to the 
collector at Buffalo, to enforce the collection of duties. 
I well remember the feeling created in New York; her citi- 
zens, from one end of the State to the other, were prepared 
to resist what was considered as an encroachment upon 
State rights; even her legislative halls resounded with the 
language of resistance, and a perseverance at that time, 
on the part of this Government, would have brought that 
State in direct collision with the General Government. 
Strong protests were entered by the representatives in 
Congress, from New York, against the assumed power, 
and great exertions were made by the Governor of the 
State to procure a withdrawal of the order. It was coun- 
termanded, but the right to enforce the collection of duties 
was not surrendered; it was suspended for the time being, 
to be enforced whenever the will of this Government 
shall direct. You have established your ports of entry in 
every part of her State—at Buffalo, Rochester, Sackett’s 
Harbor, and I know not how many other places--upon every 
stream and rivulet—upon tide waters and inland lakes—in 
every city and town that you please to consider commer- 
cial; swarms of officers, to execute the laws and collect the 
revenue, are stationed among the people. Under the 
power to regulate commerce, and lay imposts and duties, 
you claim, and may, at some future day, enforce, the pow- 
er to collect duties on every canal made by State autho- 
rity; and what is to prevent you? The broad and unlimited 
construction of constitutional power claimed, will cover 
every act of oppression, and usurpation of State rights; 
thus gradually, but certainly, will every vestige of State 
rights and State interests be swallowed up by the con- 
structive powers of the General Government. Under the 
power to lay imposts and duties, to regulate commerce, 


jand to promote the general welfare, the whole revenue of 


| State canals may be claimed. Now your treasury is full, 

‘and it is not needed; but let war exhaust it, let commerce 
be impaired, or, what is most probable, your funds squan- 
dered in visionary schemes of internal improvement, and 
the particular welfare of the States must surrender to the 
of this Government. The States must 
stand in the relation to the United States that individuals 
do to the States—bound to yield a portion of what they 

‘have for the general w elfare. Sources of revenue, which 
| they fondly hoped would support their own Governments, 
and enable them to extend the blessings of internal im- 
| prov ement by their own authority to every portion of their 
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poured into the treasury of this Government. Can New 
York, consistent with her honor or her interests, submit 
to such degradation? Is Pennsylvania, with her numerous 

canals, prepared to surrender all to this Government? I 
trust not. Sir, where is the remedy? {f answer here, in 
this hall. We must halt in our course—we must confine 
this Government within its primeval legitimate bounds-- 
we must restore it to the powers that were exercised un- 
der it in the days of Jefferson’s administration. 

It is contended that the power to construct roads and 
canals is given by the clause in the constitution antho- 
rizing Congress to establish post offices and post roads. 
Great pains have been taken to give us the definition of 
the word establish. Dictionaries have been consulted-~ 
Walker, Ainsworth, and others. It is defined to mean 
“<to erect, to make,” &c. We have heard labored argu- 
ments to show us, because the meaning of the word es- 
tablish is defined to be ** to make,” that Congress has the 
power to make post roads. Sir, I will not say that these 
words may not be tortured into such construction, nor 
or any argument on the constitutionality of the doctrine. 

et I must be permitted to doubt that any such vere 
ide these words, was intended by the framers of the 
constitution to be given to Congress. The plain and ob- 
vious meaning of that clause is that which is yearly ex- 
ercised by Congress—-the establishment of post routes on 
roads erccted and made by the people, and on which, for 
public convenience, it is thought necessary to transport 
the mail. In the remarks I have made, I have endeavored 
to show to the committee the ine xpediency of Congress ex- 

reising all the re which, by construction or impli- 
c ideas are claimed as belonging to this Government; and 
particularly as such exercise affects the rights and interests 
of the States.” As a further illustration of my views, I 
will suppose my colleague, who resides at Buffalo, to offer 
to this ‘House the following resolution: 

“< Resolved, 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of esti ub lishing a post route from Buffalo to Albany, by the 
way of the Erie canal.” 

Itis refe ‘tred to the committee, at the head of which is 
the honorable genUeman from Kentucky. Congress having 
the right to establish post offices and post roads, and 
waters navigable, or made 
highways, the reasoning follows the preinises, that Con- 
gress has the power to establish a mail route upon the Eri 
canal. Ithas been decided that the Hudson river is an| 
arm of the sea, and jurisdiction has been so far extended 
over the waters of a x ork, as to establish ports of entry 
on the we mi ‘rn Jakes, the Eric canal connecting the tide 
wi iters of Hudson wa the waters of Lake Erie; it, 

ere ee | becomes necessary that commerce should be 
carried on b tween the States. A law is pone in obe- 
dience to the r and «a beat is started at Alt ANY, 
on the tide waters, w ith the ** United States’ mail,’ inc: api- 
tals, upon her stern. She approaches the first lock, and 
is hailed **what boat is that?” ‘ The Congress of the 
United States.” © Who is her commander?” «* General 
Welfare.” ** What is the object of her voyage?” “ Re- 
Indian commerce among the several States and with the 
Indian tri bes, SetPeenNe the United States’ mail, and 
veying troops to the northern lakes.” The collector 
wouk ts say, this canal is the property of the State of New 


esolution; 


con 





York; it was made by the exertions of her own citizens 
without any foreign aid, and you cannot pass without the 
paym ut of toll. To which ** General Welfure’” would 
reply that Congress has power to regulate commerce and 
t blish ust Offices and post roads; a post route has been 
established on this canal, and you will not presume to in- 
terrupt th Un ted States” mail, The people of New York 
look to the | r protection and decis 


ion of all dispute d 
turn of ** General We lfare,’ 


rested in our State courts. 1 will not 
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mittee with a long det ail; the State courts decide in favor 
of the toll gatherer; it is carried up to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, I need not give you the decision. 

When did State decisions or State rights succeed in op- 
position to the laws of Congress, or the constructive pow- 
ers of this Government? Let Kentucky, Ohio, New York, 

and other States answer. 

I am opposed to the exercise by Congress of this dis- 
puted right on another ground: it is unequal and unjust in 
its operation. During the last year, disregarding fractions, 
there was received into your treasury twenty-four millions 
of dollars; for all the ordinary purposes of Government, 
twelve millions are sufficient; and, with proper economy, 
that sum need not be expended. You have then a surplus 
fund of twelve millions beyond the amount required for 
the expenses of Government, to be scrambled for in this 
hall, and expended, according to present doctrines, in in- 
ter nadi improvement. You hay e two hundred and thirteen 
members from the States, and three delegates from ter- 
ritories; divide this amount into two hundred and thir- 
teen districts, and you will give annually to each congres- 
sional district fifty-six thousand dollars. By this division, 
New York, with her thirty-four members, w ould be entitled 
annually to two millions of dollars. Pennsylvania, with 
her twenty-four members, to one million four hundred and 
forty- four thousand. Vir ginia, with her twenty-two mem- 
bers, {o one million two hundred and thirty-two thousand. 
will any course of legislation here give to these States 
a fair proportion of the surplus funds by way of internal 
improvement? Certainly not. This miserable pittance to 
iNew York. of a road from Buffalo to the State line of 
Pennsylvania, is but a sorry return for the four millions 
she pays annually into your treasury. As it is the a 
so for many years it Wi ill be the last boon that will be of 
fered for her two - lillions annual surplus in your treasury. 

Give to New York, te be ay ppli ed by her le -gislature, 

one-half of her ou proportion of this surplus fi ind. Let 
it be placed in the treasury of her own State, and in ten 
years she will extend the blessings of her own system of 
improvement to every village and hamlet in her State, 


and gladden the hearts of her people; i will be expended 





in useful works, in national objects, and promotethe gene- 
i ral \ elfar of the people. 
I come now to the question of the utility of this gigan- 


tic project of a grand land communication from Buffalo 
e|to New Orleans, and must say that, to my mind, it is the 
most extravagant and visionary one that ever was present 
ed to the deliberate judgment of are >presents ative asse mbly. 
tis to be made tl rough the interior of the country, fif- 
teen hundred miles in length, and from its commence- 
ment at Buffalo, the first seaboard, the first commercial 
place it touches is the city of Washington, a distance of 
some four hundred miles. Can many man believe that the 
trade from Builalo, or any part ef New York, will be di- 
verted from the city of New York by this road? or will 
Pennsylvania or Maryland prefer Washington for a mar- 
ket to their own ayeee elpIna and Baltimore? Look to the 
improvements of New York, Pennsylv: ania, and Maryland, 
their railroads and canals, and the most visionary must be 
satisfied that this contemplated road cannot be used for 
commercial purposes. Itis said, byits friends, that it will 
be useful in time of war to march troops to the frontiers, 
I trust we shall not need it for that purpose for many 
years to come; and if we should, New York desires 
troops from Washington to defend her frontier. No, sir, 
there is no beneficial Peper for which this road can be 
used; it will be a lasting monument of a nation’s folly, and 
receive the worst curse which an Irishman can bestow 
upon his ene my——the grass will grow upon its sais. 
Again. What is to become of the road after it 
Do you intend to place toll gates on it? Tha 
has not yet been assumed upon your Cambicinnd { road 
But suppose you should assume jurisdic tion over State soil 
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and scatter your toll gatherers over the States; what will 
you receive’ Not one per cent. You cannot keepit in 
repair by tolls. What next? The Government must ap- 
propriate, annually, one million of dollars to repair it. By 
the bill fifteen hundred dollars per mile are appropriated; 
but no friend of it will pretend that is all that will be asked. 
Let the faith of the nation be pledged for its construction, 
and you will be required, annually, to appropriate moncy 
for its completion, until it will cost as many thousands as 
hundreds are now asked. Will the States, through which 
it passes, take it off your hands, and keep it in repair? No. 
The States know it will not yield revenue sufficient to do 
so. They will tell you it is your own sickly bantling, and 
your faith is paves to support it. 

It has been said out of this hall, that this is a part of the 
** Amcrican system;” and I have been urged, asa friend to 
that system, to support this bill. Itis called the pioneer 
bill, in the train of which numerous others are to follow. 

If by the *‘ American system” is meant a system of laws 
which shall be for the benefit of the American people, 
and, as nearly as may be, operate equally and justly, then 
am [its friend and advocate; but if by the system is meant 
that I am bound to support every wild and visionary road 
project that the imaginations of gentlemen here or else- 
where may present to the consideration of Congress, I 
must be permitted to dissent, and enter my protest. As a 
member of the Committee on Manufactures, I cordially 
agree to the resolution submitted to the House, “that it 
was inexpedieni at this time to revise the tariff law of 
1828.” I then believed, and now believe, that justice to 
the manufacturers and sound policy required the suppres- 
sion of further legislation at this time. These are, how- 
ever, articles which have become necessaries of Sife from 
theircommon use, such as tea, coffee, silk, &c., which are 
not grown or manufactured in this country, or, if so, toa 
very limited extent, and not interfering with the domestic 
industry of the nation. By reducing the duties on the 
articles I have mentioned, you will relieve the people from 
several millions of indirect taxation, and retain in your 
treasury more than sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of the Government. 

There are two situations in which Governments, like in- 
dividuals, are frequently unjust:in adversity, with a heavy 
debt hanging over them, and in prosperity, suddenly and 
unexpectedly acquired; in the one case, pressed to dis- 
charge claims out of their power to meet, they prevari- 
cate, and refuse justice when it is duc; in the other, their 
funds are profusely squandered and their money lavished 
upon unimportant and useless objects. ‘The latter is the 
present situation of this Government. You have an over- 
flowing treasury, and you know not what to do with your 
surplus funds. Now, sir, as 1 am one of those who do not 
consider a national debt to be anational blessing, I propose 
to discharge your national debt—pay off every shilling— 
take up the last bond; it will be the brightest star in the 
galaxy of your renown. Exhibit to the world the bright 
example of a nation, not sixty years old, having passed 
through two expensive and lengthy wars, and free of debt. 
When that shall be accomplished, (and we are assured it 
will be ina few years, ) our manufacturers will have acquired 
strength sufficient to compete with their forejgn opponents, 
and will themselves unite in the propriety of a gradual 
but certain reduction of duties until the revenue shall only 
be equal to the necessities of the Government, and the 
pape relieved from heavy burdens. 

Mr. ANGEL said it was with great diffidence he rose to 
address the committee. It was his first attempt to speak 
upon that floor, and it was with much difficulty he had 
raised his courage to the speaking point. We have been 
several days [said Mr. A.] 
this bill. I have listened with strict and painful attention 
to the arguments urged in favor of its passage. 


engaged in the discussion of 
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zeal with which its friends are hurried forward. Reluc- 
tant as I have been to engage in this discussion, I could not 
sit here quietly, and in lence see the screws turned upon 
the people. I could not see burdens unjustly and unwar- 
rantably imposed upon my constituents, without protesting 
against it. 

I consider this system of legislation cruel, unjust, and 
oppressive. I consider it as fraught with the most dan- 
gerous tendency, and as leading to the most disastrous 
consequences. My feelings are such, that I cannot repres 
them when I see the fruits of honest industry about to be 
coined into dollars and cents, and squandered by a profli- 
gate hand upon projects which are useless and idle. I 
have prepared an amendment to this bill, which I intend 
to offer at a proper time, if the motion to strike out the 
first section does not prevail. If gentlemen are deter- 
mined to force the bill through, right or wrong--if they 
are determined to plunder the treasury, and pursue a 
course of public rapine, I feel anxious that the State of 
New York should not participate in the disgrace. I be- 
lieve this is the first attempt of this Government to forc« 
her system of road-making into that State. The small 
section of this road which is to be Iocated within her limits, 
appears to be intended as an offer of earnest-moncy, to 
bind her to the unhallowed compact. I protest against 
the whole system, and particularly against this attempt to 
contaminate that State. Should this bill pass in its present 
shape, I should consider the intrusion into our territory 
asa bane to our prosperity, a poison to our happiness, and 
the destruction of our tranquillity. As soon as an oppot, 
tunity shall offer, I will move to amend the bill by striking 
out the words ‘‘ Buffalo, in the State of New York,” and 
inserting ‘*the northern boundary of the State of Penn- 
sylvania.”” This amendment would exclude New York 
from the bill and from its contamination. We ask not, nor 
do we need, your aid in the construction of our roads and 
canals. We desire you to confine yourself to your pro- 
per sphere of legisiation, and not to interfere with the in- 
fern regulations of our State. We will willingly and 
cheerfully pay all the taxes and bear all the burdens which 
you may constitutionally impose upon us; we will not rebel 
—we will raise no insurrection—we will not threaten a 
dissolution of the Union; but when you oppress us by your 
unjust, unauthorized, ee legislation, we will tell you 
of it. We will boldly and fearlessly protest against your en 
croachments, and we will not withhold our remonstrances 
when you extend the arm of oppression over us. We will 
tell you of our wrongs; as an independent State, we will 
assert our rights; and we will never hang about your halls 
of legislation, in the character of supplicants and beggars, 
watching for the crumbs that may fall from your table. 

Following the example of gentlemen who have pre 
ceded me in opposition to this bill, I will refrain from dis- 
cussing the constitutional power of this Government over 
the subject of internal improvement. The arguments 
upon that subject have been worn thread-bare; they have 
been again and again repeated; the subject has been ex- 
heusted in the hands of abler men, and I feel myself in 
competent to shed additional light upon the question, The 
omission to discuss the constitutional question in this de- 
bate appears to have been assumed by the friends of the 
bill as the giving of a cognovit to their claim of constitu- 
tional power. Sir, 1 wish those gentlemen expressly to 
understand me as not yielding my assent to their constitu- 
tional doctrines. I wish them to understand that I sign no 


cognovit to their unfounded claim, but that I insist that if 
this bill becomes a law, that law will be the offspring of 


usurped authority. 

Gentlemen have said that Congress, by its cnactments, 
has settled the constitutional power of the Government in 
relation to internal improvements. Can Congress confe1 
Can Congress rule the constitution? That 
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gress. Can one act of usurpation be pleaded as authority 
to justify the commission of another? No. ; The consti- 
tution remains what it was in the beginning—it is the same 
now that it was at the time of its ratification by the States. 
It remains unaltered, nor can it be altered but by the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the States. 
1 entertain the highest veneration. I will not suffer my- 
self to trample upon its authority. ; Fach infraction of its 
provisions by Congress is a signal for the downfall of our 
liberties. 

This bill is entitled “a bill for constructing a road from 
Buffalo, in the State of New York, by the way of Wash- 
ington, to the city of New Orleans.” When I look into 
the provisions of this bill--when I see the stretch of au- 
thority there attempted—when I consider the profligate 
‘ xpenditure of money it proposes—when 1 reflect upon 
the burden it casts upon the people—when I view its par- 
tiality, its cruelty, its injustice, and its usurpation, and 
compare all with the constitutional powers of this Govern- 
ment, the title strikes me as being inappropriate. The 
title is wrong. It should be entitled “a bill to construct 


« road from the liberties of the country, by the way of| 


Washington, to despotism.” 

It is not a road which the interest of the country calls 
for; the public good does not require it. Gentlemen have 
said it was necessary for the safe and casy transportation 
of the mail, for the marching of troops, for commercial in- 


Buffalo and Ne 


| of the work. From the description given of the country 


For that instrument | 
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over which the road is to pass, the streams that intersect 
its course, the swamps and the quagmires which lie in its 
way, it is evident that the cost per mile will far exceed 
the sum per mile expended upon the Cumberland road. 
The length of the Cumberland road now completed falls 
short of one-sixth the distance embraced by the road un- 
der consideration, and our statutes tell us that upwards of 
three millions have been expended upon that work. 

This two and a half millions is to be taken from the 
avails of the revenue. Nearly one-half the revenue is 
collected at the city of New York: the citizens of that 
State, by the consumption of articles subject to duties, pay 
about one-sixth part of the whole revenue. The appro- 
priation in the bill will impose a tax of at least four hundred 
thousand dollars upon the State of New York, which must 
be taken from the pockets of her citizens. The fruit of 
their labor, under the screwing operations of this Govern- 
ment, must be taken from them, and expended upon this 





sublime and magnificent road; a road which they will ne- 
ver travel, and which, whilst it forms a drain upon their 
purses, will never return a farthing into them. The pas- 
| sage of this bill will say to the citizens of New York, 
\“ pey four hundred thousand doilars as a tribute to our 
\power, and prepare yourselves to meet future exactions 
\of a similar character, when we see fit to make them.” 

The sum to be extracted from the State of New York, 


























































tercourse, for the advancement of national prosperity, and | by this single appropriation, is sufficient in amount to ena- 
the promotion of the general welfare; but when you contrast | ble that State, could she control it, to accomplish some of 
its advantages with the principles upon which itis to be con-|her most useful and favorite plans of internal improvement, 
structed, with the cost of its construction and perpetual re- | and this is to be bartered away for a few miles of a great 
pairs, it looks more like aroad to ruin than a road to ease and | national road, cutting through a corner of her territory. 

safety. Ihavean abhorrence to this species of legislation that} Let any gentleman look, for a moment, at the operation 
I cannot overcome: it has grown out of long reflection and of this scheme, and then tell me whether he will have the 
a careful consideration of the subject. Its tendency is|hardihood to ask a New Yorker to vote forthis bill. No, 
pernicious; it begets collision and strife; it produces heart-|5" I will not violate the public trust reposed in me: I will 
burning and ill blood between different States and sections | "ot prostitute my vote to the surrendering of the rights of 














of the Union. These effects do and will unavoidably at- 
tend it. IF, in estimating the consequences, I have come 
to an erroneous conclusion, I have to regret it. 


The cor- 
rectness of mv conclusion app 


Pt to be supported by the 
sensitiveness manifested by gentlemen in this House when- 
ever this subject is agitated. Do we not see the warmth 
of feeling and heat of temper it elicits? 





Its discussion 


calls up the image of discord, and exhibits an acrimony of 


feeling and temper, which spends itself in accusing invec- 

It should be our business here to 
harmonize, and not to distract; we should avoid those sub- 
jects which set in motion the discordant feelings of scc- 


tional interests. It should be our aim to strengthen the 


tive and keen reply. 


cord of union, and, by a kind and conciliating exercise of 


our legislative functions, secure the confidence and attach- 
ment of the people and of the States. 

Partial appropriations beget jealousy and distrust, and 
lestroy confidence in Government. The people will not 
at 


hard earnings bestowed upon objects in which they 
have no interest, and which are in themselves worse than 
use] Tkey will complain; their attachments will be 
alienated, and the federal power become odious. 
This bill appropriates fifteen hundred dollars per mile 
for the construction of this road; the length of the road is 
great cnough to swellthe sum appropriated to two million 
lred thousand dollars. This is but the beginning 
expenditur ; - 


five hun 
is aes 
of th rhis sum bears about the same pro- 
portion to the ultimate cost of construction, repairs,. &c. 
‘ } 1 
when the whole shall be completed, as the title p 
book does tothe whole volume. 


re 


’ age of a 
his two and a half mil- 


lions is but single instalment, the payment of which is to be 
ep at dy ar after year, by appropriation after appropria- 
ion, through a series of years, to terminate the Lord knows 
wher [have not heard it contended, even by the friends of 
the bill, that t posed appropriation will cover the cost 





rest quictly under oppression, when they sce the fruit of 


jthe State. 


I will resist this attempt to force the shackles 
|upon her. 


Were this a work of utility, and did there ex- 
jist a reasonable prospect of its advancing the general wel- 
fare, the hardship would not be so great; but I repeat 
| what my colleague [Mr. Monrtr] 
wild, visionary, idle, and useless. 
| A few years ago, the State of New York applied to this 
Government for assistance in constructing her canal. Her 
then contemplated work was of a national character; it 
was no less than the connecting, by a navigable commu- 
nication, of the waters of the great western lakes with 
'the Hudson river, and uniting navigable waters extending 
from the Atlantic two thousand miles into the interior. 
What was your answer to this application? Notwithstand- 
ing the important link this work was to form, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of commerce it was to create, and not- 
withstanding the vast facilities it was to afford, you, in 
jyour walike and other operations, told her that you 
had not the constitutional power to appropriate the funds 
of the nation to purposes of internal improvement. New 
York was satisfied with your answer; she neither mur- 
jmured nor complained. She had too much patriot- 
jism, and too just a sense of your limited authority, to 
|press you to a violation of that sacred compact which 
|forms our bond of union. ‘Taking you at your word, she 
believed you had decided in good faith upon her applica- 
ition, and she believed that your decision would stand as a 
controlling precedent in all similar cases. Upon the faith 
of this understanding, she resorted to her own energies, 
and, through a wise, prudent, and persevering policy, she 
has accomplished her grand design, and astonished the 
world by her success. She has taxed herself for this im- 
provement: her own resources have met the current ex- 
pense, and this Government has not been annoyed by beg- 
garly applications for her relief. Whilst she has been ex- 
pending twenty millions of dollars for these objects, and 


has said, the project is 




















































resting upon her own means to extinguish the cost, you 
have been lavishing the national funds upon interior pro- 
jects in other sections of the Union; the utility of all of which 
combined, will not compare with what she has effected. 

Since the wisdom of this Government has fathomed the 
depths of its power, reversed its solemn decision, and en- 
tered the field of internal improvement, New York has 
been undergoing a double taxation. She has met the de- 
mands for her own improvemeiits, and been cruelly com- 
pelled to pay for the one-sixth of yours. Accumulating 
burdens oppress her; she finds her hands tied, and her trea- 
sury exhausted. She is compelled to impose a direct tax 
upon her citizens, to meet the current expenses of her Go- 
vernment, and to suspend the prosecution of some of her 
most favorite works. In this embarrassing state of her finan- 
ces, and whilst deploring her want ofmeanis necessary for the 
further prosecution of her favorite plans, you threaten, in ad- 
dition to your former exactions, to rifle her of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars by this bill, and to perpetuate your 
Oppression. 

Sir, I hope the motion to strike out the first section of 
this bill will prevail: if it does not, I will offer the amend- 
ment I mentioned, at the earliest opportunity. 

As a representative from the State of New York, I pro- 
test against the power of this Government to pass this bill 
into a law. I protest against its partiality, and against its 
prodigal waste of the public treasure. New York has pa- 
tiently and quietly borne all the burdens you have cast 
upon her. Her attachment to the Union forbids the thought 
of estranging herself from you. She asks you to return 
to those principles which governed your councils in decid- 
ing her application. 

If you have a surplus in your treasury, she asks you to 
apply it to the payment of your national debt, and, when 
that shall have been done, if a surplus still remain, she 
asks you for a just and equal distribution. 

Should you refuse this request, and continue your pre- 
sent system of legislation, regardless of her rights, to say 
the least of it, she will take it most unkindly. 

Mr. PETTIS now withdrew the motion which he made 
some days ago, to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill, having at first made it to enable gentlemen to discuss 
the general merits, free of the amendments proposed. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, regretted that the motion was 
withdrawn, as he thought it desirable to see whether 
there was a majority for the bill, before the amendments 
were taken up. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, renewed the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause, and proceeded to offer his 
reasons for being opposed to this bill, although now and 
always an advocate of the constitutional power of inter- 
nal improvement. 

Mr. BOULDIN said, he had no prepared speech to make 
on the subject; he had no note of what had been said on it 
by others; but the deep interest felt by those who sent me 
here, [said Mr. B.] in the question now under considera- 
tion--an interest felt by them in common with all the grow. 
ers of cotton, rice, and tobacco, in this Union, forbids that 
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from seeing it as it is. 


say it is good; and for them, it way seem so. 
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itself is any thing else rather than wisdom. I have but a 
single additional view of this case to present to this com- 
mittee. Sir, my constituents, together with the growers 
of two-thirds of the whole exports of this Union, have re- 
garded and do regard the proceedings of the present Con- 
gress with much anxiety. Upon their minds, the convic- 
tion that an unequal share of the public burdens are laid 
on them, is deep rooted; it is an opinion fixed as fate, it has 
been well and long examined; every fact and circumstance 
belonging to it have been viewed and reviewed, patiently 





and diligently, and have been presented, here and else- 


where, ma light so clear, that, as it appears to me, no- 


thing but the potent effect ofreal or supposed interest could 


prevent the majority (to whom I now address myself) 
And though I may be truly told 
that interest has as binding an effect on one side as the 
other, the very fact that we are arranged on different sides, 


according to our general occupations, proves the unequal 


operation of our present revenye laws. The majority, I 
know, call the protecting duties the American system, and 
I shall not 
enter the lists against their formed, their nourished opi- 
nions, based as they are on apparent interest; it would be a 
hopeless task indeed. But I may, I think, safely ask this 


committee to believe, that, in the opinion of the whole 


southern country, (except the sugar planters,) they are 
unequally taxed; and I said that the movements of this 


Congress were regarded by them with deep solicitude,; 
they looked, sir, with anxiety for the President’s message; 
they had no right to expect from him an abandonment of 
the tariff principle; they knew, when they voted for him, 
that his opinions were with the majority on that point; 


they, therefore, did not expect him to recommend a sys- 
tem of taxation, by which they would be required to pay 
no more than their equal share of the public burdens; 
but they did expect him to recommend a modification of the 
present law on that subject; they were not disappointed 

they had a right to demand of him, and of you, that in this 
modification their interests should be regarded. Yes, sir, 
and that their opinions, too, should have their due weight; 
here, sir, the message is also as it should be: for the sak« 

of harmony in our national councils, an abandonment of 
the scheme of internal improvement is distinctly recom- 
mended. But the indications of the temper of the House 
on those two points are calculated to increase the anxiety 
of the South to produce alarm in their minds. A bill to 
modify the tariff in the spirit of the message, was report- 
ed by the Committee of Ways and Means. It was kicked 
out with indignity by this House, and by most of the same 
votes; a most alarming liberality in appropriations is ob- 
servable. Shall the entire payment of the public debt 
give usno relief? I beg the committee to pause, and think 
of this matter; we have no hope for justice, we look not 
for equality of taxation. This inequality we have borne, 
and (to be applied to the necessary expenses of Govern- 
ment) we will bear it so long as it is tolerable: nor will I 
attempt to mark the limits to which Virginia will go. 
Whatsoever can be done by heroic fortitude, all that can 








I should give, entirely, a silent vote. The evils, both mo- be dictated by love of this Union, by her clear percep 


But, I pra) 


+. . . . + ‘ }¢: ~ 5 as . he . . * s f 
ral and political, which must and will arise from carrying {tion of her deep interest in it, will be done. 


the principle ofthis into practical effect, from executing a|you, do not declare to her that the present inequality of 
general scheme of internal improvement, have bcen set |taxation shall not only remain, as it respects the propor- 
forth so clearly by my colleague, [Mr. Bansovun] the in-|tions, but shall be kept up, as it regards also its amount. 
expediency of the proposed measure proved by argu- It is not sufficient to answer that this inequality 1s imag! 


ments so strong and clear, that nothing would be neeced|nary. The legislators of this land cannot wisely, they 
to exemplify, extend, or apply his views, were I able to jcannot safely, disregard the deliberate, settled opinions of 
execute such a task. And as it regards the road now pro- |the growers of two-thirds of its exports. This mterest is 
posed, from Buffalo, by the way of Washington, to New |too powerful in wealth, numbers and talents, to be thus treat 
Orleans, if any thing had been wanting to prove its inuti-jed. I ask not, [do not insinuate, that the decision of this ques- 
lity, I had almost said its absurdity, when compared with |tion is to be left to them. No, sur, this whole subje ct isto be 
its cost, the same has been most amply supplied by the | weighed and decided by the majority, who feel not the inte- 

entleman from New York, [Mr. Storrs] who, though a rest, and partake not of the opinions of the population allud 
Fiend to the principle of the bill, proves that the measure ed to. Task that majority, in framing their own opinions, 
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to spread out this whole country before their mind’s eye. 
You know that sore restlessness exists, if you will not, and 
think you cannot appease it. It is unwise, it is unsafe, to 
increase it. The arguments which the committee have 
heard from others, prove clearly that this road could get 
but few votes in its favor, upon a simple comparison of 
public and general utility with its cost. The abstract 
principle of internal improvement with its connexion with 





the American system (as it is called) is to carry the bill, if 


carried at all. Should this bill pass, I should regard it as 
conclusive, that the purpose of this Government, to keep 
the present grinding oppression of the South up to its 
present amount, is fixed. I have an awful feeling on this 
point. I know well the opinions of my own constituents, 
and we all know that one common feeling, on this subject, 
pervades the whole southern country. They cannot, for 
one moment, be duped into the belief that the inequality 
they are subjected to, is, under any circumstances, to be 
made to them by the disbursements of the Government. 
The best, the most they could hope for, under the opera- 
tion of this internal improvement system, is an effect some- 


times seen in the conduct of a speculator, who, finding | 


that the stock on hand has fallen in price, goes on pur- 
chasing on a falling market, whereby he lowers the ave- 
rage, but increases his loss. So long, therefore, as the 


southern country pays two dollars tax for every one dol-| 


lar of that tax that is paid into the treasury, will it be plain 
to them that, even on an equal application of the revenue 
to all parts of the Union, they will be losers one hundred 
per cent.; but they know they are to loose more. They 
have no warrant for the belief, that those who now see 
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one compact whole, and regards not the opinions, nay, 
the prejudices of large compact minorities, knows no- 
thing of the spirit in which the constitution was formed, or 
the practical administration by which our Union, under it, 
can be preserved. 

Mr. W. B. SHEPARD said, he did not rise at that late 
hour, with any desire of entering fully into the discussion 
| of the subject before the committee. I have [said Mr. S.] 
no such uncharitable intenticn; I merely wish to explain 
ithe reasons why I should give the vote I intend to do on 
this occasion. And this, sir, would be unnecessary; but, 
representing the section of country, and holding the opi- 
| nions which I do, my motives might otherwise be misunder- 
stood. Perhaps in the course of my observations I may 
be induced to take a short excursion along this road, with 
jthe view of picking up a few stragglers by the way side. 
| This subject has been discussed upon two grounds—its 
constitutionality and its utility. I had hoped, sir, after 
the abandonment of the constitutional ground of objection 
by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, we should 
jhave taken the question as settled, that the General Go- 
}vernment have the right to prosecute works of improve 
ment within the bounds of the several States. 
| [Here Mr. BARBOUR interrupted Mr. S., and denied 
}he had abandoned that ground. } 

I have no intention of roaming over the numerous rea- 
isons why the General Government has this power; but 
|would merely observe, that it is very surprising to see 
gentlemen denying this power, who admit other construc- 
| tions of a more evil or dangerous tendency. Itis the prac- 
itice of those who advocate this restrictive construction of 








not that they are unequally taxed, will ever be less une-|the constitution, to appeal to Mr. Jefferson as to a pure 


qual in the application of the proceeds. 


Should any thing| fountain of truth, undefiled; they catch at the slightest 


be done in their country, under the name of internal im-} word which has fallen from him, and regard it as an in- 
. } o 


provement, they well do know that, for every dollar thus! controvertible political axiom. 


received, they will pay five; and, from the manner such 


And yet, sir, the most re- 
|markable instance of constructive power ever assumed by 


works must and will be executed, their own contributions| this Government was under his administration, and by his 


to the particular work itself will exceed its value. But, 


sir, if this bill passes, they see not in it a disposition to give 


them one dollar in five of their own money. 
not regard the money as appropriated to open the road. 


They can- 


lrecommendatior. I mean th» purchase of Louisiana. I 
would ask those who rely on this authority for the correct 
|construction of the constitution, to show me the clause 
| which gave the power of purchasing Louisiana to the Ge- 


No, sir; they will believe that the road is to be opened to! neral Government; and, if they cannot find it expressed 


appropriate the money. 


of lawful power which should now hold our hand. Rea- 


sons, good, for declining to argue that question here, were 
But the deep, the 
settled opinion of the South, that they are oppressed, be- 
comes a matter of more serious consequences, when you 


itated in the opening of the debate. 


I shall say nothing of the want 


| totidem verhis, will they stand up on this floor and con- 
demn that purchase? Will they condemn an act which 
|brought a new world into existence, and opened the fer- 
|tile and prosperous West to the industry and enterprise 
lof our fellow-citizens’? 1 mention this fact, with no inten- 
ition of derogating from the well-earned fame of Mr. Jef- 


take into view their equally settled opinion, that the op-!ferson, but as an instance of his practical construction of 


pression arises from the exertion of unauthorized power | the constitution. 
This mode of continu- 


in the manner the taxes are laid. 


If his opinion changed, I know of no rea- 
son why we should wander, even with the divine Plato. 


ing these taxes, or increasing them, is also by them re-|It is unnecessary to go very remotely back for precedents 


garded as unconstitutional. 


nected with the idea of its being well or ill founded. 


The state of feeling and of| of constructive powers—-we can find them sufficiently nu- 
opinion thus entertained by the South, I wish taken up | merous by daily observation in this House. It 
and considered as a substantive argument in itself, uncon-|been many days since w 


has not 
e construed two ** little words” 


You! into a statute of Virginia, in order to eject one member 
~« aw i sa ‘ sheet . 4 ¢ ° . if . s ° e : 
cannot say it 1s capricious; you cannot say it is entitled to} from his seat, and put another one in it. 


And for this we 


S 


no respect; the opinion has been long fixed, it is identified | had the efficient aid of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 


with the soil; it is now, and always has been, the delibe-|ginia, who spoke so feelingly against this bill. I follow- 


rate conviction of many of the clearest heads and sound- 


est hearts of this or any other country. 


led his example; for I thought his construction the right 


It pervades alone, although the reasons for it would not be entirely satis- 


large, a powerful section of country, marked out by natu-| factory to a plain man, who understands words by their 


ral boundaries. ‘The lawgiver who acts in contempt or dis-| apparent meanings. 


regard of opinions, thus situated, acts unwis« ly; he treads o1 
danger’s giddy brink. Mr. Jefferson is often cited as authori 


The truth is, the constitution of the 
1| United States was intended to save the country from mi- 
| : ? 

-|sery and anarchy. 


tisa grant of enumerated powers; 


ty here onall sides; the fixed opinion of New England caused | powers which could not be very rigidly or strictly defined 


him to give up the embargo. The opinion of Massachusett: 


;| The wants of a great and growing nation could not be an- 


was not more firmly or warmly set against the embar-) ticipated or imagined; and so long as the exercise of those 


go, than is that of the whole South against the tariff, anc 
this mode of continuing or iner easing it. 


much of energy as is consistent with the 
liberty; but, sir 


preservation of| ministration of this Government 


; renee 
[| powers tends to the general welfare and prosperity, they 


. Our federative | answer the great end for which they were designed. It 
system is supposed to be wisely contrived to secure as|is immaterial what s hiti 


called to the ad- 


—thev will find themselves 


t of politicians ar 


} 


ica 


: , the lawgiver who acts on these States as compelled to adopt the construction now contended f 
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r . . ~ ! 
Upon any other, the Government may reel on its feeble 


existence for a few years, and finally be dissolved by its 
own weakness. We have heard allusions made, in the 
course of this debate, to those persons who desire a great 
and splendid Government. If by a splendid Government 
gentlemen mean a Government which carries its blessings 
into the remotest corners of its dominions, which peoples 
its forests with a living and industrious multitude, which 
is hailed with gratitude and joy in the remotest log house 
beyond the mountains, Lam, sir, for a splendid Govern- 
ment. I would rejoice to see the day when the name of 
an American citizen, like that of the ancient Roman, would 
be a protection on every sea, and a terror to tyrants on 
every land. But if nothing more is meant than a conti- 
nual playing with the passions and prejudices of the peo- 
ple, for the offices of the Government, the less we have 
of such splendor the better. ‘To be happy and free, we 
must be great. By greatness 1 do not mean the voluptu- 
ous splendor of an eastern monarch, a mere sensual en- 
joyment, the indolence of one, maintained by the sacrifice 
of millions; [ mean that greatness which demands and ob- 
tains the respect of the world; which ensures to the poor- 
est citizen of the community personal security, the means 
of obtaining plenty, and a fair field for the exercise of all 
the energies of his nature. The most melancholy fore- 
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** that the power of the crown had increased, was increas 

ing, and ought to be diminished,” applied to this Govern. 
ment. This may be true, sir, but there is no evidence of 
it. “Lo ascertain if there is a probable foundation for the 
remark, let us look at the occurrences of the last fey 
years. We have seen an administration hurled from its 
seat by a spontaneous burst of the popular voice; not be- 
cause the constitution had been violated, not because thc 
liberty of any one had been assailed, but from a bare sus 

picion that unfairness had been used in preventing th: 

will of the majority. And although, now, no honorable 
man believes there was any corruption in the choice, though 
the charge has been consigned to the ‘kennel of forgot- 
ten calumnies,” the bare existence of this circumstance is 
proof ofthe uncontrolled and uncontrollable power of the 
people in the administration of this Government. Does 
not this House daily exhibit that they are tremblingly aliy: 
to the opinion of their constituents? That the slightest 
murmur of disapprobation at home sounds like thunder in 
their ears? How, then, can we imagine the power of th: 
Government is increasing? Are we prepared to adopt the 
nullifying notions that seem to have struck so forci 


\bly the imaginations of some Of our politicians? 1 hop: 


not; Ido not despair of the republic, but have great con 
fidence in the permanence of our institutions. And, al 


bodings have been indulged in, should we continue to pro- though I differ widely with many of the opponents of this 


gress with this system of opening roads, making canals, 
and deepening harbors. ‘The fate of Rome has been 
brought before us, and painted in vivid colors; her passion 
for splendor has been assigned as the legitimate cause of 
her degradation and misery. Rome was a nation of war- 
riors; her splendid ways were constructed to transport 
her conquering legions to enslave nations; she lived by 
the plunder of the world: despising commerce and the 
pursuits of civil life, she had no occupation but that of 
war. The comparison, therefore, is not sustained; our 
roads are intended to draw closer the bond of union; to 
drive, by a nearer and more familiar intercourse, barba- 
rism and hostile feelings from among us; to unite us, by 
the closest of all ties, the tie of interest. But, sir, should 
this devout end not be obtained, should the sun of our ho- 
rizon run his ecliptic course through as brilliant a galaxy 
as that of ancient Rome, and finally set in as mild a splen- 
dor as that of modern Italy, the lund of science and of glo- 
ry, this would be better, far better, than twenty-four pet- 
ty, jarring, independent tribes, the natural and inevitable 
result of the opposite doctrine. In the one case, we may 
leave something for the study and admiration of mankind; 
in the other, a great deal for his scorn and contempt. 
Equally unfortunate, in my estimation, was the allusion 
made to the present condition of England. Her immense 
debt, which weighs so heavily upon the industry of 
her people, was not incurred by making roads or cutting 
canals, but in unnecessary wars; so far from it, that she 
very existence of that country is now to be attributed to its 
high state of improvement, to the facility of intercourse 
through every section, by means of which the industry of 
every part of the population is wafted to every quarter of 
the world. By means of the twenty-five or thirty canals 
uniting the eastern with the western section of England, 
the spirit and intelligence of the capital is conveyed ina 
fruitful stream throughout the kingdom. We have seen 
England, with a population of ten or fifteen millions, main- 
taining a firm and invincible front against hostile Europe. 
We have seen her warring in every hemisphere, the last 
refuge and only hope of {fee principles in the old world! 
To what are we to attribute this indomitable spirit? And 
whence did she draw tlie treasure to sustain this protract- 
ed struggle’? Her people, on beholding the land of their 
birth rendered a garden, and endeared by their industry, 
would have died sooner than have permitted the spoiler to 
have entered their territory. 
we have heard thi 


In the course of this debate, 


remark of a cclebrated British orator, 


bill, I cannot vote for it. I do not think the expediency or 
necessity of a road from Buffalo to New Orleans has been 
shown to the House. I have no doubt that the Genera! 
Government has the power to execute the work; but I can- 
not consent to expend so large a sum of money as this road 
will require, for an object the utility of which isso doubt- 
ful. Iwill not repeat the arguments which have just fallen 
from the honorable gentleman from New York; to my 
mind they are perfectly satisfactory of the inexpediency 
of this measure. 

Mr. RAMSEY, of Pennsylvania, spoke in explanation 
of his former remarks, referred to by some gentlemen. 

Mr. CARSON replied to some of the remarks of his col 
league, Mr. SHEPARD. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that the committee rise, and 
report the bill, with the view of refusing leave to sit again, 
and discussing the amendment in the House; but 

The CHAIR pronounced the motion out of order. 

Mr. STORRS replied to some remarks of Mr. RAM- 
SEY, in reference to his course on this bill; and, 

After some further explanation between Mr. SHE- 
PARDand Mr. CARSON, 

The committee rose, on motion of Mr. ARCHER. 
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The House resumed the consideration of the resolution, 
proposing to set apart every other Thursday for such le- 
gislation as may be necessary for the District of Columbia. 

After a good deal of debate on the part of Messrs. 
SPEIGHT and P. P. BARBOUR, against the resolution, 
and Messrs, MALLARY, DAVIS, and INGERSOLL, in 
its favor, and an ineffectual attempt of Mr. BARBOUR 
to lay it on the table, the resolution was adopted—yeas, 
86, nays, 75—so modified as to commence next Thursday 





Sarurpay, Apnit 3, 1830. 
PENSIONS. 
The House took up the following resolution, reported 
by Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Military Pensions. 
** Resolved, That the Committee on Military Pensions be 
instructed, agreeably to the President’s recommendation 
in his message of the sixth of December last, to revise the 
pension law, for the purpose of extending its benefits to 
every soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, and 
who is unable to maintain himself in comfort, and to report 
to the House a bill for that purpose. And, also, that said 
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committee be further instructed, agreeably to said recom- 
mendation, to report a bill for the relief of all those who 
were, during the last war, disabled from supporting them- 
selves by manual labor.” 

Mr. BATES said, the applications for pensions are nu- 
merous, which do not come within the range of the provi- 
sions of the pension laws, and for which provision ought 
to be made, if made at all, by a general law, and not by 
special acts. In order to take the judgment of the House 
upon the propriety of passing such general law, the com- 
mittee thought it best to present the question in the form of 
a resolution, that it might be stript of the embarrassments 
and refuges which the details of a bill create; and he sup- 
posed it would be expected of him in a few words to call 
the attention of the House to its import and general bearing. 

The resolution [he said] embodies precisely the recom- 
mendation of the President in his message at the opening 
of the present session of Congress, no more, no less. It 
involves two propositions, the one relating to the soldiers 
of the revolution, the other to the invalids of the last war. 
The first proposition is to extend the benefits of the exist- 
ing law to ‘‘every soldier of the revolution who aided in 
achieving our liberties, and who is unable to maintain him- 
self in comfort.” To extend the existing pension law— 
the aet of 1828, so faras it relates to the officers, was found- 
ed on compact; and, so far as respects the soldiers, it gives 
pensions only to those who served to the close of the war, 
&e., without any reference to their ability or inability to/| 
support themselves; and has, therefore, no application to 
the subjectin hand. The law of 1818 gives a pension to 
those of the continental establishment, who, at one period 
of the war, or, in the language of the act, ‘‘ at any period 
of the war, served for the term of nine months or longer,” 
and who were in such circumstances asto need, kc. Un- 
der the construction which has been given to this act, those 
whose enlistment was for a shorter term than nine months, 
whatever might have been their term of service, are ex- 
cluded, and those, also, who enlisted for nine months, 
and by captivity were prevented from serving in the army. 
For these two classes provision has been made by the bill 
that has gone to the Senate; and which, by great grace and 
favor, has reached the honor of a second reading, upon a 
call of yeas and nays, by a vote of nineteen to seventeen. 
Mr. B. said he congratulated the House upon this occasion. 
{ft might grow to be of some importance in this Govern- 
ment, for the bill of the last Congress<did not arrive even 
to that honor. Do what you will to these old soldiers, but 
And if they are not to be heard, let this House 
be heard in their behalf, at least with the usual forms of 
respect and attention. The resolution, therefore, only 
covers, beyond, the cases of those who, under different en- 
listments, served nine months, or, under one or more en- 
listments, a shorter term than nine months. 

There was another class of troops, now known as State 
troops, eleven regiments, or rather battalions, for they 
consisted of but five hundred men each, who are also pro- 
vided for by the bill now in the Senate, leaving thos« only 
to be embraced by the resolution, who served fora shorter} 
time than nine months, or nine months at different times. 

The third class consists of the militia and volunteers, | 


who, at all times, were use ful, and, on Many occasions, saw 
vi ry hard service. 





hear them. 





The proposition, then, is to give relief to all the soldiers 
of the revolution, whether continental, State, militia, or} 
volunte¢ r, Who are unable to maintain themselves in com-| 
fort, as a national memorial, and testimonial of our grati- 
tude and justice, of their merit and worth, and of the glari- 
ous results of their services--a full pension to those who} 
served nine r 


} 
| 
| 


nonths, and a pro rata pension to those who 
served less. This, howey er, to be fixed in the details of} 
the bill as may be thought proper. 

The se cond proposition is to givea pension to those ‘‘ who 
vere during the last war disabled from supporting them- 
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selves by manual labor?” Those who were disabled by 
known wounds are now provided for, leaving only those 


for the resolution to act upon who were disabled by other 


means, such as hardships, exposures, &c. &e. 


Thus far for the import of the resolution. As to its 
bearing upon the treasury, if it should be consummated 


into a law, the committee, aware that they would be called 
upon to state the number of soldiers it would embrace, ad- 
dressed through the House a resolution to the head of the 
department who has the administration of this subject, 
and all the means of information in relation to it, accessible 


or known to the committee, which he asked the Clerk to 
read, with the Secretary’s answer to it. 
‘*Mr. Bares, from the Committee on Military Pensions, 
reported the following resolution, which was adopted: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
report to this House the probable number of surviving re- 
volutionary officers and soldiers (not provided for by the 
existing pension law) who aided in establishing the liber- 
ties of the United States, and who are unable to maintain 
themselves in comfort; designating, as nearly as may be, 
such as belonged to the continental establishment, and such 
as were regular troops of the line of the army, but not of 
the continental establishment, and known as State troops; 
as, also, such as belonged to the militia of the States, se- 
verally, whether as volunteers or otherwise, and what ad- 
ditional appropriations will be necessary to meet the views 
of the President in this respect, as disclosed in his message 
at the opening of the present session of Congress; and, 
further, to report the probable number of those who were, 
during the late war, disabled from supporting themselves 
by manual Jabor, and who are not provided for by existing 
law. 
War Department, 19/h January, 1830. 
The resolution of the House of Representatives, of the 
14th January instant, relative to the number of surviving 
revolutionary officers, &c. cannot be fully and satisfactori- 
ly answered by any information on file in this department. 
The enclosed communication from the principal clerk of 
the Pension Bureau, is a reply, to the extent that the 
records of the War Department will permit. 
Ve ry re spec tfully > 
J. H. RATON 
ANDREW Stevenson, Esq 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


War DerarntTMent, 
Pension Office, Januery 15, 1830. 

Sir: In relation to the resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives, of the 14th instant, respecting the surviving 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, I have to in- 
form you that the archives of this department furnish no 
data upon which an estimate could be made, as to the pro- 
bable number of those who belonged to the State regi- 
ments, volunteers, and militia, durmg the revolutionary 
war. Of such troops we have no rolls, except the three 
State regiments of Virginia. Of the number of Virginia 
State troops, now living, I can form nothing like an accu- 
rate calculation: possibly a hundred may still survive, and 
perhaps three-fourths of them might ask for assistance, if 
a law should pass embracing their eases. If all who served 
on the continental establishment are cx mpre hended in the 
resolution, it would embrace men who served for six and 
eight months. What portion of these are now alive, and 
in ne edly circumstances, Llamunable to determine, but four 


| hundred would, I think, bea larg estimate. 


' ; 
number of persons 


incapable of 
i 


1 have no means of ascertaining what 


were disabled during the last war, who ar 


maintaining themselves by manual labor, and who are not 
provided for by law. 
IL have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 


servant, 


J. L. EDWARDS 
Hon. Joux H. E , 


TON, Seerelary of bia 
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Mr. B. said he called for the reading of these papers 
rather for the purpose of showing what is not attainable 
than what is obtained. In as muchas this measure was 
recommended by the President, the committee thought it 
due to him to call uponthe appropriate department of his 
cabinet for such facts and information as might be useful 
in justifying and sustaining it. But, from the condition of 


Judge Peck. 





[Arprit 5, 1830. 


at least the quiet of despair. I say again, that I congra- 
tulate them that the President has interposed in their be- 
half. It is proof that he knows what is due to them, 
and what is due to ourselves, to our own character and 
honor; and I call upon the House to sanction the measure 
he has recommended. 

{Here the hour elapsed for the consideration of resolu- 





the records of the army, and the nature of the case, it is tions. ] 


impossible to form a satisfactory opinion upon the subject. 
He would not, therefore, venture to give one. ‘The fact 
can‘only be ascertained now, as it was in 1818 and 1828, 
by experiment. Of one fact, however, and the only one 
material, we are assured, and that is the ability of the trea- 
sury to meet the demand which the resolution may create 
upon it. The House ought not to forget that time has 
thinned the ranks of these men, and abridged the life of 
all of them by twelve years since the act of 1818. The 
amount of the immediate demand will be much less than 
is expected, he thought, and it will be a gradually and ra- 
pidly decreasing demand. ‘These men will soon cease to 
trouble you. The last of them willsoon be gone. The 
measure must, therefore, rest, for its basis, upon the re- 
commendation of the President, who doubtless considered 
it well before he recommended it to Congress, and upon 
the great and obvious and universally admitted justice and 
propriety of the measure. 

He congratulated the soldiers of the revolution that the 
President had pledged the authority of his name, and 
staked to the nation his influence with Congress in their 
behalf. It was an act worthy of a President of the United 
States. It ought never to be heard in a country like ours, 
that these men are left to suffer from want, or even to feel 
that they have been rigorously and harshly dealt by, and 
he hoped to hear no more of paying the national debt un- 
til this, the most ancient, just, and sacred, is first met 
and cancelled. Sir, (said he] there never wasa race of; 
men so trifled with as these men have been, whose feelings 
and honor were held in such cheap account. In 1818, 
you gave them a pension. In 1820, as soon as they ad- 
justed themselves to their new condition of comfort, you} 
took itaway. By the same act, and that of 1823, you re-| 
admitted a portion of them to the pension roll, but upon} 
this condition—a sworn confession of absolute pauperism, 
nay, you required proof of it wpon inspection and valua- 
tion. You searched their tents as if they had been felons, 
not to ascertain where they get their plunder, but what} 
they had, and what they had done with what they had} 
not. You made him account for the twin lambs he had 
given his children for the rearing, and for the cradle his 
wife had given to his daughter upon her marriage. You | 
charged him with the money he had paid for services filial | 
piety had rendered, unless he could show an antecedent | 
contract which no parent ordinarily would have thought of | 
proposing, and no son, unless a bastard or an outcast, of | 
making. In 1828-29, no sooner had a new rule been | 
adopted, more just, more liberal, and in my view more} 
conformable to the act of 1818 than the old one was, and! 





| 
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The SPEAKER presented a memorial of James H. 
Peck, Judge of the United States’ district court for tlic 
district of Missouri, in relation to the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, made to the House on the 23d 
ultimo, on the memorial of Luke E. Lawless, in which 
report it is proposed that he (the said judge) be impeach- 
ed for high misdemeanors in office, praying the House to 
receive from him a written exposition of the whole case, 
embracing both the facts and the law, and that he may 
have process to call his witnesses from the State of Mis- 
souri, in support of his statement, before any discussion 
or vote be taken on the evidence as it is now presented 
with the report of the committee—or, if that cannot be 
granted, he prays the House *‘ to vote the impeachment at 
once, without any discussion on that partial evidence which 
presents a garbled view of the subject, greatly to the pre- 
Judice of the memorialist, and that he may have as speedy 
an opportunity as the nature of the case will allow, to 
exhibit before the tribunal of the Senate, and before his 
country, the entire transaction in all its parts, as it really 
occurred.” 

The report having been read by the Clerk, 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved to commit it to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
to which is committed the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee relative to Judge Peck. 

On this motion a debate ensued, which continued till 
between two and three o’clock, embracing in its range 
the propriety of granting the prayer of the petitioner, the 
propriety of the course pursued by the committee in their 
impeachment in our country and in Great Britain, and, 
somewhat, the merits of the present case. Messrs. 
STORRS, of New York, CLAY, BUCHANAN, INGER- 
SOLL, SUTHERLAND, WICKLIFFE, PETTIS, BELL, 
SPENCER, of New York, EVERETT, STRONG, 


|COULTER, and CRAIG, of Virginia, took part in thc 


debate, which was at length terminated, by a successful 
motion of Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, to lay the me- 
morial on the table, and print it. 

[The following are the only speeches the publishers 
have been able to obtain:] 

Mr. CLAY said, that when he withdrew his motion to 
lay this memorial cn the table, and print it, he had had no 
idea that such a discussion would have taken place as had 
since arisen. Nor could he perceive the propriety of the 


the hopes of these men, which had become dead, been re-|debate under such a motion as had been made by the 


vived, and their crutches put in motion—-for they had no 


gentleman from New York, [Mr. Srorns] to refer it to the 


time to lose—no sooner had they set out upon their pil-|Committce of the Whole on the state of the Union. He 
grimage to the court-houses, to get their papers, than the jhad greatly misunderstood the memorial of Judge Peck, 


rule was reversed—the Government had changed its mind 
—*fas you were,” 
ment. Of course, all their expense and trouble were in- 
curred for nothing, I repeat, sir, there never were men 
so trifled with. Age, infirmity, poverty, and suffering 
have been sported with, not by the boys of Bethel, but 
by Congress. Here, sir—less here than elsewhere. Fair 
speeches will answer no longer. They have answered 
long enough. Let the question be settled, once and for- 
ever. Let the claims of these men be admitted and satis- 
fied, or rejected; for, in reference to this subject, hope 
given up is preferable to hope deferred. Let them have 


was the order from the War Depart- | 





‘if it reflected in the slightest degree on the Judiciary 
|Committec; and he was persuaded that those gentlemen 


|who had represented that paper as so doing, had entirely 


misunderstood its tenor and purpose. All that the Judge 
had done in his petition was, to present a simple statement 
\of facts, and to ask that he might be heard before he wa: 
impeached. He had uttered no reflection whatever, either 
on the Judiciary Committee or its chairman; and why it 
had roused so much feeling in the House, he was utterly at 
a loss to understand. He might be mistaken, but to him it 
seemed that the whole discussion was out of order. The 
question at this time was not whether the Judge should be 


investigation of the subject, the history of other cases of 
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heard at the bar of the House, or whether additional te ‘sti | Judge Pech. in that memorial, suggests that the Com- 
mony should be received. Neither of these que stions was at | mittee on the Judiciary sent for such witnesses only as 
all involvedin a motion to refer the me mori ial tothe Commit- | had been selected by Mr. Lawless. That is far from being 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union; yet the whole ithe fact. The committee acted upon higher principles. 
discussion seemed to have gone on the supposition that such | They were sensible of the high responsibility which they 
wasthe question, and gentle men had argued it on the ground | owe d, both to this House and: to the country, for the cor- 
of precedent. As to "precedents, there was no uniformity | re ctness of their proceedings; and had, therefore, inquired 
in them on this subject. One high case had been referre d|and ascertained, from the best sources in their power, the 
to, that of Warren H: stings, and also that of Judge Chase. | names of such witnesses as would be most likely to give 
But the practice in the several States differed from that|an impartial and intelligent statement of the t -ansaction. 
which had been pursued by the General Government. In| They had sent for and examined seven witnesses; and he 
his own State, (and he hope -d he should not be considered | | ow ed it to them to say, that, although he had long been 
as presumptuous in referring to the practice of a State|in the habit of examining witnesses in courts of justice, 

which h: a so recently been admitted to the Union,) the} jhe had never observed, on any occasion, more candor or 
course purst d in cases of impe: ache nt was di ferent: | more impartiality than these seven gentlemen had exhibit- 
and he thought there were many inducements for the led upon their examination before the committee. 

House to p irsue the pr actice there adopted. He could} It is true, as the memorial suggests, that, in the case of 


not unite in th inion that the House should proceed | Warren Hastings, the House of Commons did hear the 
precisely as did a Sane jury in ordinary cases of indict-| ac cused, and did permit him to produce testimony, before 
ment. The present case was totally di te rent. <A great | they voted an impeachment against him. But th’s was 
officer had been accused of a great offe . Did gen-{only a single instance. ‘That course might have been 


tlemen suppose, could they think, that, w so a high offi-| a lopted, because Mr. Burke, merely as an individual mem- 
cer of the Government was accused by a private individual, | ber of the House, had risen in his place, and moved the 
he must, on the mere ex parte te stimony of that accuser, | impeachme nt. Whether he was correct in this conjecture 
be at once impeached? Mr. C. said he should hesitate | or not, it was certain there had been no case of an impeach- 
much, before he could subscribe to such an opinion. He | ment by this House, in which so much indulgence was grant- 
thought the House ought to proceed with very great cau-! ed, as had been allowed to the accused upon the present 
tion. Merely to accuse, was not all that was necessary! occasion. He was permitted to furnish the committee with 
in order to have a judge impe ached. Some gentlemen|a written « npliantion of his conduct, and his request that 

> on 1 to conceive that the me morial of this petitioner! he might cross-examine the witnesses was promptly grant- 
asked that witnesses $ might be examined at the her of that|}ed. The House will decide, when they come to review 
House; but it made no such request direetly. It only | the testimony, whether he was improperly restricted in 
asked this as one alternative—that his witnesses might be] this cross-examination, or whether it has not been full and 


heard here, if not elsewhere. Mr. C. inquired why it}ample. He would say, that, in his opinion, this cross- 
would not be proper to appoint commissioners to take! examination had rather injured than benefited the Judge. 
testimony in Missouri or elsewhere. Where would be the; Mr. B. said, that, for his own part, he had never con- 


inconvenience of such a course? Where would be the im-| sidered the parol testimony in this case of much import- 
propriety of issuing commissions to individuals of respect-j ance. ‘The opinion of the court, the commentary of Mr. 
ability, to take te stimony en the spot where the offence| Lawless upon it, which was the alleged contempt, and 
had occurred? This could be done, although that House] 





the record of the court imprisoning and suspending him 
was not the tribunal before which the accused was to be| from practice, were all in writing, and were the facts 
tried. It had very truly been stated, that the ground of! on whi ch the committee mainly relied in forming their 
this impeachment had occurred some four or five years} opinion. In — opinion they were unanimous. They 
be fore. The case had at that time been referred to the} felt dee “~p regret, wie n they found themselves obliged to 
Judiciary Committee of the House, who, after looking : | come to the conclusion which they had done; and it was 
it, requested to be discharged from its further considera-| with great reluctance they had recommended an impeach- 
tion rhe same cxtraordinary prosecution had been at-| ment to the House. In m: king their report, they had 
tempted the s rd time, but with no better success. And| purposely expressed a mere naked opinion only, unac- 
was it not natur ou for the accused, when a grand jury had| companied by any argument in its support. They did not 
thus twice made a return of ignoramus, to suppose that he} wish to bias the decision of the House by any commentary 
was exempt frem any further mole station on the same| of theirs upon the testimony. All they desired was, that 
ground? Surely it was; and Judge Peck had conc luded, | each member should read the testimony for himself, and 
when, in a second instance, a competent committee of| draw his own conclusions from it. 

that House had had his case before them, and made no} Mr. INGERSOLL said, there might perhaps be some 
report upon it, that he was exempt from further trouble. | difficulty in arriving at the correct practice to be pursued 
While these facts were not denied, and gentlemen looked] in this case; and as possibly the practice hitherto had not 
it the length of time which had since elapsed, they must} been uniform, it was the more important that the House 
illow that it behooved them, as candid an | honorable men, | should start right. He confessed that this was, in a great 











to act in the case with caution and deliberation. Were measure, a new case to him. ‘The only one that he had 
gen aan men prepared to decide on the propas tion of the] ever before witnessed was that in which charges, through 
Judge, without fully consulting the precedents? It had a newspaper of this district, had been brought against the 
been n to allow time for such an examination, that he had) \ » President about three years ago. That otlicer had 


made the motion to lay the memorial on the table, and | presented these charge stothe House, as the grand inquest 
print it; and he must be permitted to say, thata discussion] of the nation, and requested an inquiry. A committee 
like the present would, in his judgment, have been more] had been appourted to investigate them; and, before that 
proper after suc} committee, a friend of the Vice President had been per- 

He n yw renewed the motion, but once more withdrew] mi itted toappear, and represent him throughout the whole 
it at the request of Mr. STORRS. | investigation. Witnesses, also, had been examined on the 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, that, whilst he was influenced} part of the accused. How it had been in the 
by no personal feeling 


duty to make onc 
matters conta 
read 


1a delay, than it was at present. 





case of 
in this case, he thought it was hie} Judge Chase, or of Judge Pickering, from New Hamp- 
or two explanations in relation to some | lshire, he did not secoiiogt; but he well recollected that 
ved in the memorial which had just been] witnesses in favor of the Vice President had been exa- 


mined, as well as against him, and that his representative had 
Vou. VIL—93 
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been allowed to be present before the committee through 
every stage of that examination. The committee at that 
time took some pains to ascertain what was the proper 
mode of proceeding, and they became satisfied that the 
party accused had, in these preliminary proceedings, a 
right to be thus heard. The constitution providing for 
the impeachment of all civil officers, makes no difference 
between judicial and other officers. Nor can it make any 
difference whether the matter is brought before us by the 
individual who feels himself injured by an unjust charge, 
or whether it comes on the petition of a citizen, or by the 
message of the Executive, or by a member rising in his 
seat, as was done in the case of Warren Hastings. The 
rules which must govern the inquiry must be uniform, be 
the officer who he may, and no matter in what form the 
subject is first brought to our notice. Mr. I. said, he would 
not, in this early stage of the business, commit himself to 
any course, till he could look further into parliamentary 
proceedings in similar cases; he rose principally to correct 
what had been said by the gentleman from New York, 
who, he thought, went too far in saying that there had 
been no instance in which the party accused was permit- 
ted to examine his witnesses in the preliminary proceed- 
ings in this House. 

Mr. PETTIS said: Standing indifferently, as he protested 
he did, between the accuser and the accused in this case, 
he hoped he might be permitted to make some remarks on 
this subject. 

The House of Representatives had now to perform a very 
important duty—important, as had been observed, not 
only to the judge who had been accused, but té"the coun- 
try. The practice in cases of impeachments, so far as 
regards the proceedingsin this House, was now tobe settled; 
for it was obvious that it had not yet been settled by pre- 


cedent. Gentlemen had, indeed, spoken of the case of 


Judge Chase; but that case had no application to the pre- 
sent one as it now stands. Judge Chase did not ask to 
make his defence before this House, nor did he ask either 
to cross-examine witnesses on the part of the Government, 
or to have an examination of his own witnesses. As the 
present question was not then raised, that case can form 
no precedent to govern in this instance. 

Mr. P. regretted the course pursued by the gentlemen 
of the Judiciary Committee, especially that of its honor- 
able chairman, [Mr. Bucaanan.}] That gentleman had 
repeatedly told the House that he had no feeling towards 
the accused. Mr. P. said he hoped his remarks would not 
show a freedom from feeling in the way that those of that 
gentleman had done. The honorable chairman had, in a 
very unnecessary, and, he would say, improper manner, 
entered into the merits of the case. He had told the House 
that, in order to save the Judge, his request should be 
refused him; and he had said that the Judge had made his 


case worse instead of better by his cross-examination of 


the witnesses. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srornrs] had taken the same view; both intimating that 
they were desirous to save the Judge from himself. What 
was it the Judge asked in his memorial? First, that he 
might be permitted to defend himself before this House, 
and then that his witnesses might be examined at our bar; 
but, ifthis be not granted, that his case might be sent back to 
the committee, and that there he might present his defence, 
and there have his witnesses examined. Mr. P. said he 
considered the request of the memorial perfectly fair and 
proper; and if the motion to lay it on the table and print 
it should prevail, he should then move a series of resolu- 
tions, presenting in a distinct manner the several requests 
of the memorialists that the House might act expressly 
upon them. As to the first, it was certainly important that 
the House should know the principles on which the case 
rested. The Judiciary Committee had, it was true, made 
a report; but they had not laid down one of those princi- 
ples in it. Now, he put it to gentlemen, w hether they were 


Judge Peck. 
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prepared to act inthe case until these principles were ex 
amined and known. Were there any gentlemen present 
who had fully examined the Iaw bearing on this case? He 
presumed not. We were then called upon to act in the 
dark, upon faith. He had not himself had time to examine 
the principles involved, nor had he made up any definitive 
judgment on the case. He thought the Judge ought to be 
permitted to show whatever bore on his side of the ques- 
tion, and the committee should then exhibit whatever had 
an opposite bearing. This might be done should the House 
refuse to hear his witnesses. He was of the opinion that 
his witnesses should be examined by the committee. 

Mr. P. said, this was not the ordinary trial of a criminal 
before a court of law, but was a proceeding of a much 
higher character. Why is it that a defendant’s witnesses 
are not permitted to be examined before a grand jury? It 
is because criminals shall not know what is doing against 
them, and then make their escape. But even in criminal 
heases counter testimony is frequently allowed. 

1f the House should hear what the Judge had to exhibit 
in his defence, we should be prepared to act intelligibly 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Storrs} had opposed 
this, on the ground that it would be worse for the Judge; 
that if this examination was had, and an impeachment pre- 
ferred, the Senate would be bound, by the force of public 
opinion, to convict. That gentleman would surely let the 
party judge for himself. Ifhe judged wrong, he must abide 
the consequences. It appeared to hima very strange doc- 
trine, that, after a full examination here, and an impeach- 
ment found, the Senate would be bound to convict. In 
the case of the Vice President, and in the case of Mr. 
Crawford, witnesses were examined on both sides. Both 
these gentlemen were charged with high misdemeanors, and 
the charges had been preferred in times of great politi- 
cal excitement. The request of the Judge is supported 
by the whole train of English decisions in cases of a like 
kind; and he hoped that the indulgence would be granted 
him. 

Mr. STRONG said, that, from the little examination he 
had been able to give to this subject, he had come to the 
conclusion that the present proceedings should be strictly 
ex parte, rigidly so. It had been said by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everrrr] that the committee 
had departed somewhat from this line. It was true that 
they had deviated from it in a slight degree, but the de- 
parture was not such as to warrant the House in taking the 
other step which was now requested. There was a very 
material difference between hearing the party accused and 
hearing his witnesses. ‘The members of the House were 
not judges to try or to condemn the accused. It was 
true that the matters in this testimony might not be such 
as to mix themselves up with party politics; but suppos 
that it were proposed to impeach a political man of high 
standing, and that the witnesses were brought to the bar of 
the House, he put it to every man to say whether the safety 
of the country did not require that, in such cases, politics 
should be thoroughly excluded from that tribunal. And 

how could this be done, but by keeping the proceedings 
strictly ex parte? Complaints had been made that th 
committee had not reported art'cles of impeachment; th 
: had been referred to them for no such purpose; their 
duty had been simply to ascertain facts. The House did 
not want even their opinions; it wanted the facts only, 
and on one side. What the House had to decide, was, 
whether the testimony did, or did not, contain matter to 
warrant an impeachment. If it did, then the Housé 
would say th: party should be impeached, and the next 
step would be to appoint a committee to frame the articles 
These would be reported to the House, and, if they wer 
jagreed upon, then managers would be appointed to con 
duct the trial before the Senate. It struck him that the 
|safest course would be to keep the proceedings as near ¢. 
|parte as possible. Let the report and the memorial go to 
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the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; let) Mr. W. said, he offered this resolution, because he be- 
them be printed, and let all the members have an oppor-| lieved the House possessed the power, and might, by a 
tunity to examine them. If the House should then de- | proper enactment, geatly diminish, if not altogether pre- 
cide that articles of impeachment should be drawn up, all) vent, the recurrence of the distressing accidents which 
would have been done that the accused could rightfully | now so often take place on board of steamboats. Who- 
ask. jever [he said] had read the account of the late dreadful 
MILITARY PENSIONS. calamity on board the Helen Macgregor, must be satisfied 
The House resumed the consideration of the following ee eon eed oe negligence of some officer of that 
resolution, reported by Mr. BATES, from the Committee | 208" ‘Id be e' Wiened 00 Re Uae erstood, that the commit- 
on Military Pensions, on the 8th of January last: tee would be glad to receive suggestions from any Person, 
‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Military Pensions be or from any quarter, which would oom, % in framing om 
; efficient bill on the subject. As exemplifying his object, 
{said Mr. W.] he would mention one idea: it was to re- 
pension law, for the purpose of extending its benefits to ana _ senene a boat maps for “—_ ~~ the 
every soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, and aorety valve should be rsised. At present it was the prac- 
who is unable to maintain himself in comfort, and to re- Sitks thes raohtoen of teaen be refrain from letting 
sort to the House a bill for that purpose; and, also, that ee : sy 
raid committee be further aemeunel; agieechiy to said re-|_ Mr. WHI TTLESEY had no doubt that all the cases of 
commendation, to report a bill for the relief of all those — accidents on the Ohio originated as Mr. Wickiirrs 
nad suggested, and he approved of the object of the re- 
solution. 
The resolution was agreed to, nem. con. 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 





instructed, agreeably to the President’s recommendation, 
in his message of the 6th December last, to. review the 


who were, during the last war, disabled from supporting 
themselves by manual labor.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the latter clause, expressing his willingness to 
provide for those who served in the revolution, but not 
for those of the late war. 

Mr. J. W. TAYLOR expressed his sentiments in favor 
of the motion to amend, and gave an estimate of the num- ; 
ber of soldiers of the late war already on the pension list, road bill. : nae 
together with some reasons which induced him to feel an Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, rose, and addressed the com- 


The House then again resolved itself into a Commit- 
indisposition to extend the provisions of this resolution mittee in opposition tothe bill. He was by no means sur- 


tee of the Whole, Mr. Haynes in the chair, and re- 
sumed the consideration of the Buffalo and New Orleans 


relation to that class. prised at the manifestation on the part of the committee, on 
The question was then taken on Mr. WILLIAMS’S a former day, of indisposition to bear with further debate. 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: a Seo, eka bean este ss 
yeas, 145-—nays, 29. i é r, who, havi eens { 
Mr. BURGES mas moved to amend the resolution by the House, had been found more abstemious in debate 
adding the following proviso: than himself. Old a member as he was, his voice had 
** Provided that any aid thereby intended shall compre- scarcely been heard during the present session, ~ soy 
hend only such part of the militia as served in the revolu-| Matters connected with the committee to which 1e be- 
tionary war, and were engaged in some distinguished|!onged. He felt, at all times, indisposition to address 
body ~ volunte - or sme ee to fill “P wer conti- Thes — a aero ae Sn alae 
nental army and served therein, and that in either for not “re were Occasions, pever, > 
less than nine months.” ae ae ” ought not to be restrained, by minor considerations, from 
Mr. BURGES stated that it was his object to make the| XPressing his views of important public questions. He 
bill definite and practicable. ‘ considered the present as an occasion of this description. 
Mr. WILLIAMS made some remarks in reply to Mr. | !t was his sincere belief that there lay at the root of the 
BURGES, and in opposition to the motion to amend; and See en eee Sentra: re ~~ by “ie 
asked for the yeas and navs o > questior hie rere | Cd-—-to be stated freely-—more, to be stated Doidly. 
ordered. ; ee eet eee ciel capacities for public services in any mode, he estimated as 
Mr. DE WITT moved the following modification of the humbly as any man could do; but, as regarded its respon- 
amendment, which was accepted by the mover: sibilities—in these, whilst taking a part in this service, he 
‘¢ Whether such service was performed during one un- could permit no man to go before him. He should feel as 
interrupt d series of nine months, or at different periods| presenting unworthily the State from which he came, 
of the war, amounting in the aggregate to nine months.” if he did so. That State had been accustomed to claim a 
Mr. BURGES then made some observations, which| Place behind no other, in the necessary assertion of truth 
were cut short by the lapse of the hour. here. He feared that, on the present occasion, however, 
: the palm must be yielded to another State—to New York. 
He had been both struck and gratified by the tone exhi- 
bited by several gentlemen from that State, [Mr. Monet, 
Mr. Aneet, and Mr. Storrs] on the last day of the discus- 
sion. New York had only to exhibit, on all occasions, a 
Mr. BURGES rose, and withdrew his amendment, not| similar spirit of uncompromising disinterestedness, in 
wishing [he said) to appear opposed to giving any thing| reference to the legislation of this Government, and she 
tothe militia of the revolution, though, for the reasons he| would indeed deserve the appellation of great, which it 
had already assignéd, he thought the plan impracticable. _| was becoming fashionable to bestow on her: for a State, 
The question was then taken on the original resolution, | like an individual, could be truly great but by one mode— 
as modified by Mr. WILLIAMS, and decided in the affir-| the practice of a real public spirit. More than one gen- 
mative by yeas and nays—110 to 39. | tleman from that State had given, on the occasion alluded 
STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. | to, what he (Mr. A.] feared was a just view of the ques- 
NICK IPeE | tion. The committee had been told truly, that the ques- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE submitted a resolution, instructing a/ tion was not of the construction of a road, but of the erec- 
committee to inquire into and report some regulation by/| tion of a great policy, of which the bill was designed as 
which accidents on board of steamboats, from the explo- the foundation. Of this policy, the road had been called 
sion of the boilers, may be prevented. lie pioneer; and the appropriation demanded for it, the 





Tvurspay, Aprit 6, 1850. 


The House having resumed the consideration of the 
resolution respecting military pensions, 
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earnest-money of a wide extending plan of wasteful and 


selfish dilapidation of the public treasury. Into the jus- 
tice of these representations, he meant presently to in- 
quire. He must be indulged, in the mean time, ina word 
of exhortation to the gentlemen from New York, to whom 
he;had allusion; and that was, to remain of good heart, 
even though their apprehensions should be verified. A 


predatory and privateering legislation might unfurl the |this character? 
flag of this system of internal improvement, and all would |jcommerce between the States. 


still be well, if their great State would ride by the side of 
the South in the battle, and partake cordially in the war, 
for the preservation of the resources and purity of the 
Government. . 
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Where was the necessity? Ifa road made to the frontier 
of one State met another passing to the frontier of the 
State adjoining, there was no need of State compacts; yct 
it was atpon this supposed necessity that the argument al- 
luded to rested for its support. 

It was the use of a road which constituted the test of 
its nationality. What were the uses supposed to be of 
Three were claimed—war, the mail, and 
The conduct of war, the 
transport of the mail, and the regulation of commerce be- 
tween the States, were uncontested national functions. 
Subservience to either of these, therefore, constituted « 
national use of aroad. The question now, it was to be re- 


The question, then, was on the foundation of an ex-|membered, was, not on the authority to construct roads 
tensive system of the construction of roads by this Go-|for these uses—that, as belonging to the constitutional in- 


vernment. 
ever. 
nationality in the works to be adopted. 


Not on the system in itsfullest extent, how-|quiry, was a point passed by; it was on the policy, the ad- 
It was admitted to be confined by a character of }vantage of instituting a general system of roads, or of the 
Mr. A. had no |construction of this particular road in the bill. 


Did either 


intention of going into the constitutional question brought |of the national uses mentioned, or all of them, demand 


to view by this remark. He hoped he had too just a taste, 


to allude to any subject out of placc; and it would be out {points to be considered. 
of place to allude to the constitutional question in this |national use. 


place. 


Till some force of eloquence, like the fabled jand so far as, their exigency demanded. 


either the general system or this road? These were the 
And, first, of war. This was a 
The nation might make roads for war, if, 


And what was 


power of music in ancient times, could be found to ewaken ithe character of this exigency? Its extent? The exigen- 


the stones around, and bring the dead from the regions of 
darkness to light, let no chord of that discussion be struck. 
Till that time, let it lie by the wall. The General Go- 
vernment was empowered to make roads of a national 
character. ‘This was the ground assumed. This requisite 


lof the particular road. 


cy was to measure the policy, to determine the propriety, 
Did this exigeney demand a wide 
spread system of roads—(not in time.of ,peace only-- 
even in time of war. The particular road would be no 
ticed presently.) The exigencies of war, in this respect, 


of nationality, it wasimpossible, in speculative reasoning, |were not only extremely limited as to space, but occasion- 


to deny. How far the condition.had been heretofore, or 
was likely to be observed in practice, every man was aware. 
Let it be supposed there were no constitution in this Go- 
vernment, and yet the complete system of State Go- 
vernments subsisting with it. Would its jurisdiction even 
then extend to a concurrence in every function of tke 
State Governments? Who could be so absurd as 4o sup- 
pose it? Whodid not perceive that the States were, at 
the same time, separate jurisdictions, and parts of a gene- 
ral jurisdiction; and that there must be functions appro- 
priate to each, and exclusive respectively of either, or 
why the superfluity of a double establishment of autho- 
rities, and, worse than the superfluity, the mischief, as they 
must be perpetually in conflict with no line of demarca- 
tion’ It would be the inevitable conclusion, therefore, 
that there was an appropriate province of jurisdiction for 
the nation, as for the States; and when any function 
was presented for exercise, or act to be performed, the 
proper inquiry would be, to which of these must it be 
assigned? By what test was thisto be decided? Obviously 
by the purpose and use of the actor function. If the re- 
sults and use were to be national, then the function be- 
longed to the authority of the nation, and not otherwis 
The use, then, was the test. The application of this test 
neutralized the entire force of the argument of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hemeuti.] by whom the bill 
had been introduced. That gentleman had contended 
that the extension of a road into more 
itself, conferred on the road the character of nationality 

But if it was the use which gave its nationality, then the 
mere extent of the road was entirely immaterial. A road 
of half a mile from a fort might have this character. A 
road passing through every State in the Union might want 
it. The truth of this remark was apparent. Ifthe mere 
extension of aroad made it national, as no road passed to 
the frontier of a State without the certainty of finding an- 
other there to meet it, every road to a frontier must be na- 
tional; the principle, from which this conclusion was fair, 
proved too much, and musttherefore be rejected. It was 
equally a mistake to maintain, as the same gentleman had 
done, that, in order to the construction of an extensive line 
of road by the States, it was necessary there should be 
compacts between the States engaged in the construction. 


. }commerce ’ 


States than one, of 


lal only, and of uncertain and temporary duration. Could 
jsuch exigencies found an extended system of roads—sus- 
jtain a general policy in this respect? The exigencies of 
| ar, in particular circumstances, demanded the eondemn- 
ation of private property—that the suburbs of towns 
should be burnt. Would this justify a general policy of 
;condemnation of property and burning the suburbs of towns 
jin time of peace, or even in time of war, before a special 
jcase of the exigency arose? The argument was the same 
jas to roads for war. ‘The function was limited to the con- 
jcurrence of the exigency, and measured by its extent. 
Then, as to the mail and commerce. Was any man 
jfound affirming that roads ought to be made for the mail 
jmerely, supposing this the only use for them? No one as- 
|serted this proposition. Every one would disclaim it. 
|‘Lhen there was an end to the suggestion of the mail ex 
iclusively furnishing the foundation of a general policy of 
making roacs. 

| Next, as tocommerce. The function claimed for the 
igeneral authority in this respect, was to regulate com 
jmerce. Was not the construction violent, which convert 
led a power to regulate, into a necessity to make roads for 
Pass this by, however, as approaching th 
jconstitutional question. Subserviency to commerce be- 
itween the States wasa national use. Did it require the 
construction, in policy, (for that was the question) of 
jroads for this object, where there were none previously 
to be found; that is to say, were this fact proved, there 
jwas no occasion -for them? If there were occasion for 
roads, there would have been roads; or, if there wer« 
none in particular directions, no evidence could be better, 
that they were not demanded by the exigencies of com- 
merce—the discussion now turning, not on the improve- 
ment of roads, but the policy of consthucting them. K 
system found them, not a real warrant, but a color and 2 
name only under commerce. 

Mr. A. would ‘now advert, [he said] in the way of 
lustration principally, (the question engaging real int 
rest relating to the general policy, ) to the character of th 
particular road which the bill presented. He 
this point very briefly, as that which 
cussed. 
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rho y that he could have selected one more fav orable than| 
the present. A road from the city of Washington to Buf- 
falo, national and necessary! Ww hy? Because the mail) 
has its centre of emanation at the seat of Government, 
does it follow, that munitions of war, and troops, and the 
course of commerce, must emanate from the same point? 
Commerce demanding the construction of a road from 
Washington to Buffalo! What proposition could be stated 
more ludicrous’ The course of such a road would be 


points. Gentlemen designed to take from us all merit 
in defeating their system, when they rested it on such pro- 
jects. Where were the terminating points, and of course 
the tracts and directions of war and commerce? Along, 
and at every part of the seaboard frontier and the north- 
ern! Every road leading to cither of these destinations, 
was, or mi ight be, subservie nt to these uses. Had either 
branch of the road in discussion a termination in one of 
these frontiers?’ Both branches had; but both at points 
the most remote from the centre whence they were made 
to emanate, by routes the most indirect; diagonal to the 
tracts which commerce does, or war or commerce may be 
expected to pursue avoid detail, Mr. A. 
rested on the statement of the general incontrovertib] 
proposition on this point. If the mere fact of a road ter. 
minating on a frontier made it national, all roads with that 
teri inati on were of this character. How many points 
were there in the northern frontier, of less importance 
than Buffalo? Was Buffalo the chief point in relation to 
military operations during the late war? Were there not 
points of superior importance higher up, and a large ex- 
tent of fronticr lower down the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence Whi not all the rog ids on this frontier be compre- 
he “ din the principle set up? Mr. A. insisted 
mig He affirmed the pris 
a ‘ste : 


Desirous to 








that they 

iple in its full extent. The 
re Nation to supplies of mili- 
, was, that it constituted the 
st of the New York ca- 
nals, forming the obvious and best channel of commun 
cation through the States from the seaboar 


superseding the necessity for a road 
I i ’ 


ge of Buffalo, in 
tary munition or commerce 


point of termination of the long 








and of course 
terminating at the 





same point. 
I'ake the southern section of the road. 


course 


Having its 
through the centre and heart of the interior, it 
could have relation to war at its extreme 
Orleans; to which the proper and most 


of supply of every kind 


point only, New 
available channel 
was found in the never-failing 


and rapid current of the great- stream on which it stood 
Wh streams did not present themselves, or 
wer n water, the roads of the superior and 








supplying country determined principally to this natural 
channel. Were other points of the seaboard threaten¢ 

the course of t 
the propose 


tier in 





ransportation would be across the route of 
d road, which approached the maritime fron- 
, and not direct. The error of 
ascribing to either section of the road an important « fice 
in regard to war or comm ree, procee ‘ded from consider- 
ing Washington as an issuin 
mail. ‘This was a fallacy, yet the sustaining pri neiple of 
both branches of the road. The 

commerce | 








converging 
g point of cither, as of the 
t tl 

streams of d 
id Washington for their soure 


tence or 
+, no more than 
routes transverse to the direct approaches of the northern 
frontier or seaboard for their 
these borders for their t 
ther would have reached their destinatio n, in time to have 
acco nplish d their purposes, before the laggard course 
of this road could be traced. 

His purpose to this point had been [said Mr. A.) to strip 
the system he was combati: 
The value of 
rememb 


or single 


tracts, 
“ a 
supplies of ei- 


rmination. The 


points, on 





‘of unfounded pretensions. 
internal improvement | y roads, it was to be 
' 1, formed no part of the question. The ques- 
tion was, whether this Government 


' should assume the 
function 


ng them. If it did, the benefit repre 
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'added to the States, 


ja gain, but a substitution of an agency for 








sented was, that an ner agent, with its funds, would be 
But ‘thi s benefit would be realized 
to a very partial extent only. Why should the States ap- 


| ply their funds to the object, after it had been settled that 


the General Government had taken on itself the office? 

Would not the States, in prudence, wait for the action of 
the General Government, and expect their improvements 
from its funds? There was but one consideration to pre- 


| vent—that the General Government was to be limited to 
‘ n ‘ | 
transverse to all the commerce intervening between these 


works national in their character. Sut that this limitation 
would be nominal merely, we were already instructed by 
the highest information of experience. The question 
was, therefore, not so much whether the General Go- 
vernment was to be added, as whether it was to take the 
place of the States in the office. The inquiry was not of 
others. And 
which of these functionaries, the General or State Govern- 
ments, was the better fitted for the conduct of operations 
of this kind? Why was it admitted universally that an 
individual, or body of individuals, were better qualif fied 
than any Government, or than any corporation even? And 
a corporation better a a Government? All consent to 
the fact; and why? The re is established in rea- 
son, as well as experienc The more get 
mote an auth rity, qual fication for an cxecu- 
uve function of « omplication or detail. 


the nature of things. 


eral and re- 
the less its 
it must be so, in 
The superiority of the resources 
of the General Government was suggested, however, as 
the counterpoise to the admitted force of this objection 
to its energies in the policy of internal improvement. But 
why and whence this superiority? The common fountain 
of resource is the pockets of the people. If the Gene- 
ral Government had any superio rity of resource, then it 
had only to remit taxation beyond the demand of its pe- 
culiar and proper occasions, and the superiority disap- 
peared. 





An advantage not infe rien was claimed forthe General 
Gov nt, as re gardec the modes Of raising’ money 
-| from its exclusive control < over imposts, which were con- 
sidered at once the most prolific and accessible of the 
sources of mut What was the real advantage of 
this. over the modes of direct taxation? It would be found 
to consist in the operations being covert, and the contri- 
Oo CONS) ith Gia i i i Ss , 

: ; , 
butors not knowing what they paid. Vhat is to say, the 


recommendation of this mode of raising revenue was its 


delusion—that it cheated those it fleeced. He would not 


iid Mr. A affirm it to be desirable that the General 
Government should be divest dof this resource. It might 


be indisp nsal le in war, when all resources were de- 
manded: or in debt of large amount, which war mght 


leave behind it; or occasionally as an arm of delensive, 
countervailing, commercial regulation. fut when de- 


+ P 1 
manded by no imperious consideration of one of these 
"i ; : 1} 
classes, he did affirm, as his delibera 
suspension of its exercise would be attended with decisive 


e opinion, that the 








advant A feder: il Government was too remote from 
the people, and wore to their view too much the aspect 
of an unrelated Government, to be supervised with the 
rig her, it demanded. It was 
of is cause-—that, as regard- 





ed its modes of ra sng moncy, there should be no dis- 
i ication of it, no extraordinary liability 


s were a disguised mode of raising mo- 





n | improvements a mode of application of 
it, t degree open to abuse. Why this last? 
Be f this class demanded large disburse- 


ments, continued for long periods, and in complicated 
forms. Disbursements in these circumstances invited the 
attempt at abuse, and facilitated success. Because the 


operations which works of internal improvement re quired, 
were of a nature which, from their difficulties, removal 
from common knowledge, complexity, 


of persons and extent of agenev demanded, did not rea 
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dily admit economy, and did sendy admit infidelity as 
regarded both their execution and management. The 
General Government derived, therefore, no recommenda- 
tion for the office of internal improvement from its pecu- 
liar control over imposts, more than from the nature of 
the function to be exercised. . 

A further recommendation of the prosecution of inter- 
nal improvements by the General Government, had been 
urged, from the supposed tendency of this policy to in- 
troduce affinities of intercourse and interest between 
quarters not otherwise intimately related; and, in this 
manner, to exert an influence conducive to the harmony 
and cement of the Union. There could be no higher 
recommendation if it were well founded, certainly. 

But was any influence of this auspicious character to 
be justly ascribed to the operations of the policy? Was 
not the real influence exactly the reverse? The different 
quarters of the Union had very unequal occasions and de- 
mands for works of internal improvement. Some had 
accomplished, or nearly so, their whole occasions of this 
description. Would a spirit of concord -be diffused in 
these quarters, by the spectacle of large and continued 
appropriations in modes in relation to whic they had no 
participation of interest in the objects or in the disburse- 
ments? Wasa patient condition of feeling in these cir- 
cumstances to be expected? Jealousies and discontent— 
would not the occurrences of these be inevitable? This 
was in the supposition of honest administration of the sys- 
tem. But how strong were the inducements to adminis- 
tration of an opposite character? Discontent would have 
to be appeased or repressed! By what methods? By 
gratifications | to lull, or interested combinations to sti ifle, 
their expression. Where, too, was the limit to this evil in 
degree or time? Sucha system prove a source of har- 
mony! A cement to the Union! This was estimating 
the operation of scrambles of interest very strangely ! 
Not harmony, but excitement, open or concealed distrust; 
and under outside amity, smothered hostility—these were 
the fruits. An extensive system of internal improvement 
in the name of harmony! The cry would indeed be 
** peace, peace, when there was no peace.” No! Such 
a system would prove, eventually, as fatal to the harmony 
as the purity of the Government The Union would not 
break—that would imply aremaining solidity of consist- 
ence—it would dissolve under this influence; for rotten- 
ness does not break, but loses its coherence of parts from 
loss of the principles which cemented them! 

But w aiving other objections, supposing the policy good 
and wise, have gentlemen familiarized their mi ns=-be| 
might say, their nerves--to the complication of parts the 
system willinvolve? If this Government have roads, it} 
must have supervisors of them. ‘This very road will de-| 
manda number. The thousands which will be made to} 
connect with it-—the tens of thousands of which the prin- | 
ciple which gave this birth will be prolific, what armies of| 
officers must they callinto being? Where is the compli-| 

cation of this system to have its e nd? Where the patron-| 
age, to call it by no harsher name? Were Congress con- 
verted to a board of public works, where w ould room be 
found for this new office? The Executive employed in its| 
function of appointment, would not his hands be filled? 

But, furthermore, the roads constructed must have pro- 

vigion ‘for their protection. They cannot be left destitute | 
in this respect, as the history of all roads of e xpensive con-| 
struction proved. But the office of protection, it could 
not be confided to State regulation. This might be inade-| 
quate, or in its exercise remiss. A State might have no| 
interest opposed to a road being placed in a condition to) 
demand repair, or even a direct interest of reverse cha- 

racter. It might be jealous, moreover, of the competition 
of federal roads with those constructed by its own citizens 
or authority. There must be safeguards against all these 
contingencies. It had been decided in the courts that 
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State outhouiiien could not be compelled. to give effect to 
the laws of the United States. They might assume and 
exercise this office, but it was optional. This option, how- 
ever, had reference to laws of civil character only. As 
regarded those of penal character, it was uncontested, 
that the State courts could not have jurisdiction given to 
them, though they should be willing to exercise it. It would 
be an anomaly, said the lawyers, for one political authori- 
ty to execute the penal laws of another. But the regu- 
lations required fo Er the protection of roads demanded 
penalties. They could consist of little else than the de- 
nunciation and enforcement of penalties. In proportion 
to the multiplication of roads, these would have to be aug- 
mented, not in number only, but severity also. The States 
were precluded from the office of their enforcement. What 
remained? This Government must have a system of road 
police of its own, courts, and officers, and force. Its pre- 
sent paraphernalia in this mapas would not suffice. _ Its 
courts and officers were too few, at distances too remote 
from each other, and from the scenes in which they might 
be called to act. These distinct judicatures and officers 
must be established for this special purpose, and provision 
made for the maintenance of their authority. And all this 
complication of arrangement was to be encountered--for 
what? For maintaining this Government in the exercise 
of a function, to say the least, demanded by no necessity, 

as the States could perform it very well, and for which, 
for the very reason that it is the General Gov ernment, it 
was wholly unfit. 

Such was the character of this policy of internal im- 
provement, to be executed by the Government of the 
Union! And now the question naturally arose, [said Mr. 
A.] in what manner it had happened that the policy 
had not only been proposed, but to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent adopted and carried into practice? He was brought 
to this view of the subject, little agreeable, but most im- 
portant. It had happened, by a peculiar coincidence, that 
the French revolution, the parent of so many important 
consequences, had its birth in the same year with the con- 
stitution of the United States. The agitations growing 
out of this event, it was known, had given the fullest 
employment in attention to external relations and interests 
to the Government with which we were most connected, 
and our own. Small scope remained for attention to sub- 
jects of mere interior concern. This state of things sub- 
sided with the general peace of 1813. This subsidence, 
in its general character and aspect so auspicious, was at- 
tended, however, with an incidental effect of most injuri- 
ous operation. It led in this, and most of the European 
States, to the adoption of what is known as the protect- 
ive, or tariff policy. He was not going into any discussion 
on this point, however invited by the allusions of the de- 
bate. Why? When so many, his superiors in judgment, 


| retained the excitement which perseverance in this policy, 


here, had awakened, why was he calm and at ease, though 
partaking entirely the reprobation of its principle and 
| oper: ition’ It was from the conviction that, in a free State, 
/truth and public interest must eventually vindicate them- 
selves. He had, therefore, no question that this policy 
must eventually frustrate itself. His belief was undoubt- 
ing, that ina period which he hoped would not be very 
long, many who were now most forward in pressing and 
maintaining this system, would be ashamed to avow they 
i had been its friends. We had some foretaste of this result 
at this session, in the invincible repugnance which had 
ibeen manifested over and over again to bring the practi- 
cal operation of the system under discussion. The time 
would come, and probably before the discussion would be 
| permitted, when there would be nothing remaining to dis- 
cuss. To return to the subject, however, the best and 
most beneficial institutions were never found exempt from 
a mixture of evil operation; nor was our excellent federal 
system exempt from this commen law. The subsidence 
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of the excitements growing out of a general state of war, | cured complete sly. He only wondered bow he could ever 
by general peace, had left Government, here as elsewhere, | have fallen into it. Individual men, with very rare ex- 
room for the exercise of its energies in interior operation. | ceptions, must submit to the control of circumstances. 
Government could never be sufficiently imbued with the | Operating for an object so alluring, what policy could they 
important truth, that its greatest evil was over-action; nor | be committed to, which would not bend to that which was 
men get rid of the belief in which they were bred, that they | personal—the extension of conne xions—the debilitation of 
were to regard its operation as the positive source, and not|rivals—the advancement of pretensions. He mentioned 
merely the guardian of their prosperity. Its proper bene-| this as no peculiar reproach. The thing, he repeated, was 
ficial province was, in preventing intrusion—keeping’| inevitable-—must be so. Although he was ready and ripe 
hands off—its own as well as the hands of others—from in-| then for coalition, in reference to the Presidency, it should 
dividual exertion and its fruits, which formed the reall not be on the pretensions of any individual. But if a can- 
sources of all public as well as private prosperity. If he) didate who promised to bring weight to the election stood 
were called upon to state what had been pre-eminently | committed by position, not profession, (for that he should 
the curse of human society, he should say too much go-|have little wales, ) to vindicate interests and principles 
vernment; and that produced, ina great degree, by the | which he {Mr. A.] considered as suffering injustice and 
epide mic frenzy of believing that its operation was an| oppre ssion from the present operation of the Government, 
active principle of prosperity. Our federal system was) for any candidate in these circumstances, he was willing 
liable, in a peculiar manner, to mischief from over-action. | to go into confederacy. If any candidate standing in this 
From the vast and varied extent of surface it supervised, | commitment promised strength to tear away this parasite 
it embraced necessarily an unusually great diversity of | tariff, which wound around the trunk of the Union to suck 
interests--so great as in instances to ‘become inimical. lout its vitality, for this candidate he would go into coali- 
This must, of course, happen in a greater degree, and|tion. If any promised weight ¢o sink this picaroon policy 
there w oul lbe a greater warfare of these interests under | of internal i improvement, for him he would go into coali- 
a federative system than any other. Contiguous interests tion. 
were little disjoined ore easily reconciled. Notso of the} He had been led [said Mr. A.] into this course of inci- 
remote. To what did this lead? It had been said, in re-| dental remark in the w ay of illustration. Having no per- 
lation to religious sects, that their diversity and multipli- | sonal interest to serve or injure, it was no merit that he 
cation were the safety of the State, because, if any one aim | spoke with unreserve. The proposition he wished to in- 
at ascendency, the ‘others will be in activity to arrest it. | culcate was this, that coalition among special interests, em- 
But this remark was not transferable to interests of social | braced by our wide extending sy stem, to obtain asce nde sncy 
character. It was true of religious sects, because it be- | at the expense of others, or the general interest, was an 
longed to their nature to refuse coalescence, and the more | inherent evil of the system, the qualification to its other- 
violently as they approximated accordance in their tenets. | wise transcendent e xcellence. In the theory, the str ength 
The observation had held, over the whole werle, in every | and counsels of all were to be combined for the safe guard 
region; but social interests observed no such law, and, | of each; but the operation did not correspond to the pu- 
least of all, under a federative system. They are widely | rity of the theory. It was this circumstance that furnish- 
dispersed, moderated by none of the affinities which neigh- ed the key to incidents which had given so much occasion 
borhood engenders, even among opposing interests. Each|to surprise in our proceedings here. The smallest sums 
seeks its gratification. How are they toattain it? There of money would sometimes be denied to the most essential 
was but one mode of any extensive success, and that was} public service, and the most prodigal grants made the 
by the coalition of sev eral, making the weak strong, and | same day, in lands or money, to schemes having ob- 
the strong safe. This mode had the advantage, besides, | viously cnly doubtful or inconsiderable claims to favor. 
of extenuating responsibility and shame. Men were em-|'The solution was no secret to persons familiar with the 
boldened to do what, without this principle of support, |scene. The disbursement in these cases furnished the 
they would hesitate to avow to their own thoughts. The} motive, was the benefit contemplated, not the nominal ob- 
an iple itself was of inevitable operation in our system. lje -ct to be effected. Let the pension system be an exam- 
fake that one of our public concerns which, in point of|ple. This system, as regarded the selection of subjects in 
interest, had come nearly to absorb every other, as an il-jreference to indigence merely, was said (he believed 
lustration—the election to the Pre sidency. How much had | truly) to have had its origin in a mistaken estimate of the 
this to do with merit in the candidates? Every body knew/ numbers it would comprehend. Unceasing efforts wer 
that was of subordinate consideration. No man, in a sphe re}made of late, notwithstanding, to enlarge its compre- 
so diffused, by personal merit or qualific: ation, (excepting| hension. Had these efforts any connexion, as the aspect 
always the influence of revolutionary service, or some sig-| imported, with zeal to provide reward and relief for re- 
nal achievement ») could command a popularity sufficient-| yolutionary service? No one was imposed on by pre- 
ly general to ensure success! Why? Every quarter had|tence of this kind here. The real inducement was known 
its pretender, limiting the circle of pretension of every | to stand in contrast to any impulse of enthusiasm or gene- 
other. How was any to obtain the goal, in the jostle of|rosity. It was a simple principle of pecuniary calcula- 
movements on the common object’ It was only to bejtion. The purpose was to transfer a heavy poor rate to 
achieved by combination of countervailing or separated|this Government, from quarters in which the burden 
pretensions, till a predominance was created. The lever | Presse d unequally, if each sustained its fair proportion; 











of some powerful motive must be set at work to roll the} and then, by extension of principle, to augment to the ut- 


logs together, till the pile was raised to the required ele- 
vation. Did he mention this in any way of stigma to in- 
dividuals? Not at all. He stated it {said Mr. A.] as 
an inevitable infirmity of our form of Hederal Government. 
The thing was not so by accident or occasion, but necessi-| 
ty. So far from quarrelling with what was inevitable, for 


| most the benefit from the disbursement. There were, of 
course, exceptions, and a mixture of motive, but this was 
the leading one. A bill had passed one branch of the 
Legislature, at this very session, to enlarge the limit of in- 
digence entitling to relief, to one thousand dollars--a sum 
which would be regarded as independence for the body 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


one, he was disposed to turn it to account; for there was] of the population anywhere else, though it constituted le- 


no form of evil from which good might not be extracted | gal indigence with us 


for its alleviation. He was willing now—at any time-—ie | 


avowed it—to go into coalition in relation to the election | threaten counteraction from public indignation and 


Not for a man—he was done with so-| the success would have been no less une quivocal. 
Of that folly he was | 


for the Presidenc y. 
licitude as related to particular men. 


If the extension had been propos- 
ed toa larger sum, within any boundary that would not 


shame > 


The expenditures for fortifications illustrated the same 
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course of remark. They had amounted to a large sum, 


say nine millions of dollars. Yesterday, a very moderate 
addition to the appropriation for arming, that is to say, ren- 
dering really effective and ready for use such as had been 
completed, had been refused by a large vote. There was 
no extensive interest engaged in the founding of cannon. 
The benefit from the disbursements for fortifications had 
been widely diffused. 

What, then, [inquired Mr. A.] was the real evil prin- 
ciple of our General Government? It was, that the na- 
tional treasury came unavoidably to be regarded in a fo- 
reign rather than domestic aspect; as something different 
from the State treasuries; and that combinations would be 
in perpetual generation or activity to subject it to contri- 
bution. His colleague [Mr. Barsovr] had opened this 
view. He would take occasion to give it expansion and 
development. It was inevitable that the disbursements 
of the Government should be distributed with great ine- 
quality. The largest grew out of the public debt. The 
debt would accumulate with the accumulations of capital, 
necessarily; that is to say, in the region of commerce—-on 
the seaboard. The naval expenditures, and those purely 
commercial, must follow the same course. ‘The same 
frontier presented the quarter most demanding prepara- 
tions of defence. The disbursements of a military charac- 
ter, therefore, whether for fortifications or the mainte- 
nance of troops, must, a large portion of them, seek the 
sane direction. The seaboard must be the scene of the 


larger expenditures of the Government—the region to} 


profit by their direct influences. Not the whole seaboard, 


however, in equable proportions. ‘To the south of Nor-| 


folk, in Virginia, ports occurred at remote distances, and 
not in circumstances favorable to the attraction of the Go- 
vernment disbursements. ‘he direct benefit of these dis- 
bursements must, therefore, be realized unequally, even 
on the seaboard. ‘The interior and extreme West were 
nearly excluded from participation of it. Did he state 
this in any way of censure or arraignment? Not at all. 
This course of things was inevitable. The revenue, how. 
ever, presented a very different history as regarded the 
source of its supply. The great mass of it was derived 
from the duties on imports. The exports furnished the 
imports; agriculture furnished the great mass of the ex- 
ports. It was taxation on agriculture, therefore, that sup- 
plied nearly the entire amount of the revenue. It was, in 
a peculiar degree, too, the character of agriculture to 
consume the whole amount of its production; and the 
market for it being chicfly foreign with us, the great mass 
of this production paid contribution to Government in the 
duties on the returns procured by itsexportation. A much 
larger proportion of the revenue of agriculture sustained 
this burden, than of other occupations. Much of that of 
commerce was derived from a further charge on agricul- 
ture; and manufactures had not yet obtained external 
markets to a considerable extent. Whilst, then, the com- 
mercial portion of the community, constituted chiefly by 
apart only of the seaboard, received the larger proportion 
of the revenue of the nation, the agricultural and interior 
paid nearly the whole. Could this inequality fail to be 
felt with sensibility? That was not to be supposed; and 
this sensibility was becoming the germ of the most mena- 
cing evils. The quarters which received most liberally 
from the public disbursements had the appetite for them 
whetted, not gratified. The parts which received nothing, 
or the least, anxiously sought indemnity. How was this 
to be obtained? By swelling disbursements in their own 
direction beyond occasion, or creating them when not re- 
quired. Sympathies of artificial character tended, in this 
manner, to distend and multiply the expenditures of the 
Government. Disbursement became a thing good in it- 
self, per se. Not one, but many interests were engender- 
ed in public prodigality; and, what was worse, these inte- 


rests ran inevitably into combinations for mutual sustenta- 
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tion; that is to say, into that state in which factitious strength 
was acquired, and restraining shame wasremoved! Pro- 
fusion, on the part of the Government, was rendered an 
interest to be nurtured and protected by the proper guard- 
ians of the States, in the focus of its safety, its halls of 
legislation! And how nurtured? How protected? Nur- 
tured in corruption! Protected by audacity! And where 
was the chief channel of this profusion, and main organ 
of its introduction as a system, to be found? The fact was 
notorious, [said Mr. A.] and his should be the voice 
to resound it through the land, this channel and organ 
were to be furnished by an extended application of the 
policy of internal improvement. This, this in hune conver- 
tite telum, was the forehead on which public reprobation 
ought at once, and deeply, to burn its stigma for scorn to 
point ‘* his unmoving finger at.” 
Reverting to this topic, one thing there was [he said] re- 
markable about this business of internal improvement, 
that, even in circumstances the most favorable, and in re- 
gard to projects the best conceived and executed, it was 
found, in a calculation of cost and profit, to prove a losing 
business. It did not make returns conformably to the 
javerage of ordinary pursuits on the capital invested; and 
|this, with inconsiderable and not frequently occurring ex- 
|ceptions, was the just test in regard to the public, no less 
|than individuals, of a good or bad business. Its capital 
| was the source of the wealth of the nation. Whether em- 
ployed by the public or individuals, if any portion did not 
return the ordinary and average rate of interest, the in- 
| vestment must, in the general, and excluding from view 
| peculiar circumstances, be regarded as injudicious. Of the 
fact of the inability of even the best devised and most valu- 
able works of internal improvement to sustain this test, 
very remarkable and entirely authentic evidence had just 
been furnished in New York. He referred to a report of 
the canal commissioners of that State, made the past win- 
jter, in answer to a call of the Senate. The canals of the 
) State, it appears, not only did not reimburse the annual! 
expenses and interest on the capital disbursed; it was made 
a question whether, by any augmentation of tolls, they 
could be made to do so. If improvements, giving the largest 
and best founded promise, executed on the best terms, 
| pervading an extensive and rich country, (he had seen and 
could vouch from his own view,) commanding the trans- 
|port of the products of a large part of a continent—if im- 
| provements, in these circumstances, marked by a distinc- 
|tion so peculiarly favorable, were found to fail, under the 
| common test of judicious investment, what was to be said 
of all others inferior in pretension, and, yet more, fora ge- 
ineedl system spreading every where, and embracing every 
idescription as well as variety of projects? 
| In New York, a question was agitated, not merely of the 
propriety of taxation, in aid of the proceeds of the ca- 
jnals, but ofa character yet more calculated to produce dis- 
turbance. It related to the confinement of the taxation 
Ito the tracts more immediately benefited by contiguity to 
ithe canal, instead of making it a general burden on the 
| State. 
jsuch a character was easily appreciated. Yet this was the 
|system, failing under circumstances the most favorable to 
|pay, and threatening, even in the contracted and homo 
| geneous sphere of a single State, to create disturbances, 
|which was recommended as a bond of concord, as well as 
|}a source of profit, in a political community, contributing 
|in different proportions to its expense, and deriving un- 
equal advantages from its operation! Neighboring inte 
\rests, which, when not intrinsically related, ran into eas) 
;reconcilement, were thrown into jar by it; yet its tenden- 
cy to harmonize interests remote in position, and dis 
sociated by character, was a principal argument in its sup- 
port! Such was the logic which self-interest employed, 
| when disposing of other interests, or those ef the public’ 
Truly, [said Mr. A.] the best ground of vindication 
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: . 
on which to place such a system, was that which had) 


been in effect assumed in the debate, and formed the real! derive revenue, to tax, for no other 


inducing consideration, its tendency to equalize the dis-| 
proportionate and unfair disbursements of the Govern-| 
ment, as regarded the different quarters of the country. | 
He really esteemed this principle of defence as colored| 
with the most plausible show of reason and fairness. The} 
gentleman from ‘ennessee, {Mr. Isackxs] with honest | 
frankness, had stated this as a leading consideration in its 
support. He [Mr. A.] did not refer to the declaration 
with censure, but commendation. It proved, what he 
knew of this gentleman well before, that he was of too} 
maniv a character to refuse the avowal of a motive on} 
which he was willing to act. 

(Mr. ISACKS explained. He had indeed adverted to the 
expenditure of the public money in the West, as one bene- 
ficial consequence attendant on the proposed measure; 
but he never insisted on that as the primary consideration 
which induced him to be its advocate. } 

Mr. ARCHERresumed. He was willing to trust to the 
considerations he had been stating, for evidence of the true 
character, both of the general policy and particular mea- 
sure. But if the equalization of disbursements were to 
be admitted as any part of the inducing consideration, 
then he asked whether this principle might not be expected 
to lead to a careless selection of routes for roads, and an 
equally careless construction of them. Would not the 
temptation be strong to remissness, not to say abuse in the 
exercise of either function? 

But this whole policy of internal improvement was it- 
self but a part and an instrument of a further and larger, | 
covered by a fair name, ‘‘the distribution system.” In- 
ternal improvements supplied, though a large, yet only a 
partial waste of revenue. This ‘distribution system” was 
designed to comprehend the scattered streams into a cur- 
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contributed. Was not the inducement, then, decisive to 
urpose than to dis- 
tribute? What was to obstruct? or where was the limit to 
this sort of operation? The quarters deriving unequal 
advantages, would they not sustain each other? If it were 
one of the recommendations of internal improvements, that 
they operated to equalize the disbursements of the Go- 
vernment, here was an operation of an efficiency yet 
more extensive, by which more essential inequalities might 
be redressed. Were different quarters of the country in 
different conditions, as regarded pecuniary resources and 
wealth, from variety in the character of their products, 
the forms of their industry, or other causes, here was an 
engine of easy application for introducing a republican 
level, by the direct transfer of the redundancy of some 
parts to compensate the deficiencies of others. Where 
was the stopping point to men who could contemplate a 
policy founded on such a principle? And what must the 
men be who would submit to its exertion on them? A 
large proportion of the national revenue was derived from 
the labor of slaves. Two-fifths of these would not be 
counted on the proposed principle of distribution; that is to 
say, their owners, and, through their owners, themselves, 
would be excluded, in this proportion, from participation 
in the fund raised from the fruits of their own industry. 
This system had been proposed—much argued—was al- 
most certain to be fastened on us. We were destined, if 
it were, to realize the misadventures of Sinbad, the famous 
sailor, (with whose story we were so familar in our early 
days,) when he encountered the old man of the sea. The 
monster mounted on his neck with a pressure which no 
effort could shake off, and rode him with a remorseless- 
ness which no powers of endjrance would long have been 
able to sustain. Sinbad contrived, by intoxicating the in- 
cubus, to destroy him. The case we were likely to present, 





rent which should discharge the entire reservoir. ‘Trace 
the principle in its relation to its first object, the public 
lands. Particular States had ceded to the General Go-| 
vernment large tracts of territory. If the principle of this 
policy of distribution were just, then after these cessions, | 
on the very day in which they had been made, aye, in the} 


1 


same hour, and before the ink of the signature was dry, | 
it had been in the competency of the General Govern- 
ment to cut up the property among the States, returning 
their ratable shares to the proper owners. Was there a} 
sense of justice so torpid, as not to be awakened to indig-| 
nation at the statement of such a proposition? And yet 
if it were competent to the General Government now, 
it was equally competent then, to perpetrate this insolence | 
of injustice; this proposition, coming, as it did, from a} 
quarter in which no cession of lands had been ever made, | 
might be supposed to labor under some defect of modesty. 
It stood entirely acquitted, however, upon this score, by 
comparison with another having reference to the same 
subject of the lands. He alluded to the claim advanced 


recently in some of the new States to the property of the | 


W hole of the public lands comprehended within their re- 
spective limits, asa result of the character of sovereignty 
which the United States had conceded to them, with this 
very condition annexed, of the reserve of this very pro- 
petty. A relation of war between States exposed to 
seizure and forfeiture the property of either within reach of 
the other. A relation of the closest amity of incorporation 
into a common political community, operated the same ef- 
fect, according to the principle of the doctrine alluded to. 

Che distribution system, in relation to the final object 
of its grasp, the surplus revenue, as the first, the public 
lands, presented the same character. The distributable 
portions would be restored by a varying rule; and in dif- 
terent proportions, therefore, from those in which they 
were received. In the instant in which they were ob- 
tained by the one rule, they might be restored by the other, 
and the same parties receive more or less than thev had 

Vou. VI.--94 





was in every respect correspondent—the infliction no less 
remorscless—the relief no less hopeless, unless the drunk- 
enness of triumph should unlock the death grasp from 
our necks, and assist us to tumble the oppression from 
its seat. Sir, I have been asked, [said Mr. A.] in re- 
lation to this road, whether, as my State denied the con- 


|stitutional authority on this subject of roads, she would 
not prohibit the construction of the part which fell with- 


in her limits. Ihave invariably and promptly answered 
no! for that would be to resist the laws of the Union. I 
have been asked, whether we would not resort to the 
nullifying doctrine, so much spoken of lately. My answer, 


|with equal promptitude, has been no! for that would be 


to refuse obedience to the laws of the Union. Virginia, 
while she feels with the keenest sensibility the irregular ex- 
ercise of authority by this Government, of which she com- 
plains; while she continues, as she has ever been, foremost 
in vigilant and strenuous interposal to arrest all exercises 
of similar principle, will afford the spectacle of prece- 
dence, too, in endurance and in patience; whilst evil is suf- 
ferable, she will suffer; pursuing in the mean time her 
true doctrine of ’98, to use every effort short of force or 
disunion, *‘to arrest its progress.’ She did not relinquish 
the hope that the time would never come, in which she 
should be driven to resort to any doctrine of character 
julterior tothis. If it did come, she would make this re- 
sort in sorrow. She invoked the sense, novof justice only, 
ibut, stronger, of superior benefits and real interest, to 
|subdue the spirit of combination for peculiar advantages, 
|which was the evil genius of our Federal Government. 
And, as the instant evil was the first to be regarded, she 
prayed heartily as he [Mr. A.] did, that sinister omens 
might be averted; and this policy of internal improvement 
might not be made the instrument to wrench to pieces a 
|\frame of polity inexpressibly admirable; which formed 
| the fortress, not only of our safety, but of the hopes, and 
jthe cause of freedom, in all time, and through the world 
| [Here the debate closed for this day. ] 
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a all that is dear to humanity; and to make the last and most 
JUDGE PECK. sublime appeal known to the constitution, by placing him 
Mr. PETTIS obtained the leave of the House (by ajbefore the Senate in the last resort. But there was ano- 
suspension of the rule, 101 to 40) to offer the following ther view of the subject, which struck his mind with equal 
resolution: force. He saw an officer occupying an elevated station, 
Resolved, That James H. Peck, Judge of the district |and clothed with the authority of this Government, calling 
court of the United States for the district of Missouri, be |before him a fellow-citizen, known as a man of talent and 
permitted to make to this House any explanations he may | respectability in his profession, and, by a summary process, 
think proper, in answer to the charges preferred against |stripping him of the exercise of that profession, clothing 
him by Luke E. Lawless, Esq., which charges have been|him with shame, and incarcerating him in a felon’s dun- 
reported on by the Committee on the Judiciary. geon, the place of disgrace and infamy. He had endea- 
Mr. P. said he moved this resolution in pursuance of|vored to view the case with impartiality, and not to give 
an intimation which he gave the other day when he moved | way to any undue feeling; and, after having attentively 
to lay Judge Peck’s memorial on the table, to try the |heard the statement of facts presented by Mr. Lawless, 
sense of the House in granting Judge P.’s request. He|he had come to the conclusion that if these facts were sub- 
thought the indulgence proposed was a matter of justice }stantiated by testimony, the impeachment ought to ‘pro 
to the Judge; that there was no precedent against it, as|ceed. 
he had examined the authorities as far back as 1640. It was not now his intention to go into the merits of this 
A long debate ensued on the resolution, and on the mo-jcase. The subject had been exhausted. But, as he had 
difications which were proposed to it, in which Messrs. {been a member of the Judiciary Committee, and had given 
STORRS, of New York, BUCHANAN, DODDRIDGE, |his voice for the impeachment of Judge Peck, he trust 
DRAYTON, RAMSEY, CLAY, MARTIN, PETTIS, |¢d the House would listen to him for a few moments. 
SPENCER, of New York, ELLSWORTH, HUNTING-| Itappeared that the Judge, three months after delivering 
TON, BATES, and BURGES engaged. In the begin-|his opinion in the case of Soulard, and three months at- 
ning of the debate, ter the final disposition of the case and the adjournment of 
Mr. MARTIN moved to strike out the word ‘“ expla-|his court, committed it to paper, and sent it to the public 
nation,” and insert ‘* any respectful written argument up-|press. It was an opinion involving the landed titles of al- 
on the law and matters of fact now in evidence before the |most the whole territory where he resided. He publish- 
House ;” and after some time, to get rid of the debate, _ [ed it, as it seemed, at the request ofa lawyer, or lawyers; 
Mr. PETTIS accepted this modification, and inserting }and manifestly for the purpose of spreading opinions, excit- 
further the words “or oral” after the word “‘ written.” [ing feelings, and leading to a certain line of conduct in the 
Thus amended, after an unsuccessful motion by Mr. |community where it was published. Perhaps this mighi 
DRAYTON to strike out the words ‘or oral,” the reso-|be all right; he should find no fault with it: shortly after 
lution was agreed to without a count. the publication of this opinion of the Judge, a professional 
[The publishers give below, as far as they have receiv- | gentleman, nearly concerned in the result of that opinion, 
ed it, the debate on this subject. ] had come before the public in another paper, and exposed 
Mr. PETTIS, having offered his resolution, remarked, what he conceived to be certain errors into which the 
that he had examined all the precedents on this subject |Judge had fallen, which might have been called for, to 
which he could discover, and there was no instance among | Save his friends or clients from the grasp of speculators, 
them, in which a request, like that which he had made in{until a final trial in the Supreme Court, and especially 
behalf of Judge Peck, was denied. He adverted to the |as such publicity had been given to the opinion. Mr. E. 
case of Lord Melville, and in truth to all which had occur-|said he had looked over both these papers; and he there 
red since 1640. He confidently hoped the privilege soli- declared, in his place, and was willing to risk his reputa- 
cited would be freely accorded by Congress. tion on the opinion, that there was not any thing in this 
Mr. DODDRIDGE asked how many days it was sup-|commentary in the least degree reproachful to Judge Peck, 
posed the Judge would require to prepare his defence. |cither as a man or as a judge; nothing that looked in thie 
The time of the House, at this season, was peculiarly pre- least like a contempt of court, or an impeachment of the 
cious. integrity or character of the presiding officer, unless point- 
Mr. PETTIS sapposed he would be prepared by Mon-|ing out error, if there really be any, is an offence. He 
day next. had seen similar comments in the newspapers a thou- 
Mr. STORRS, of New York, inquired whether it was|sand times before. And the House was now come to the 
anticipated that the Judge intended to submit to the crisis, when it must decide whether it would sanction the 
House any thing more than points of law and matters of|arrest and imprisonment of an individual by a judge for 
fact, appertaining to the judicial proceedings complained |commenting on one of his opinions. ‘This (said Mr. E. 
of. is the question we are called upon to settle this day. Find- 
Mr. PETTIS replied, he believed these were all that|ing that the rights of an individual had been violated, | 
was to be expected from him. put this query solemny to myself; isthere any thing in the 
Mr. ELLSWORTH observed, that the objection urged| conduct of this individual to justify such a proceeding’ 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Storrs] applied to And 1 was compelled to answer it in the negative. Judge 
the amendment as much as to the bill. We have no con-| Peck had neither jurisdiction nor provocation. He had 
stitutional power to pass this amendment. We are only | finished the case, adjourned the court, and descended from 
to inquire, and, if we see cause, direct an impeachment. his judicial station to that of an essayist of a newspaper. The 
Upon the merits we cannot act definitively; besides, we | gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Perris] says that a spirt 
might do Judge Peck great injustice; he has yet had no|has gone abroad, of reckless and det rmined hostility to the 
opportunity to defend. Mr. E. said he was in favor of| judiciary; but, let me tell that gentleman, that if conduct 
the report and the resolution as they came from the com-| like this shall go abroad with the sanction and seal of this 
mittee. When the papers in this case had been present-| House upon it, he may bid adieu to the honor and inde- 
ed to the Judiciary Committee, he had read them again| pendence of the judiciary henceforward. Sir, have th 
and again, with the greatest anxiety; and it was with the|days of the star chamber come upon us? Shall it be de- 
utmost reluctance that he came to the conclusion at which | clared to the American people, that, after a judge has given 
he finally arrived. He felt that it was a grave thing to|his opinion, and dismissed the cause, he may arrest a citi 
put a judicial officer of this Government to his trial for] zen, drag him before his tribunal, and say to him, you hav: 


H. of R.] Judge Peck. 


his character, his office, his subsistence, and, in a word, for 
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written strictures on my opinion, which I consider dero-| far as he had examined the cases, except in a single in- 


gatory to me, and I, therefore, send you to prison, and 
take away your livelihood for eighteen months. I tell you, 

vou are a base calumniator, « Lbeller, and, if you were in 
China, your house would be painted black, as an emblem of | 
the blackness of your heart, and as a warning to society. 

Yet it is now proposed that this House shall say, it does| 
not entirely approve of the conduct of the Judge, but im- 
peachment is a solemn affair: the man has been punished 
enough already, now let himalone. Sir, Ido not wish to 
appeal to the feelings of the House; but while I see a free 
citizen of this republic made the subject of high-handed | 
oppression like this, I feel it to be the imperious duty of} 
this House to send the man who appears to be guilty of it 

to his trial befere another and constitutional tribunal. 

Let me now proceed to answer one or two objections, 
which have been urged by the opponents of impeachment. 
And, first, it has been said that we may not impeach unless 
there is evidence of corruption. There need not be cor- 
ruption in the common sense in which that term is used. 
A wicked motive is enough. Errorin judgment is not im- 
peachable, but wicked conduct and a wicked motive are. 
Sir, did any one vote to impeach Judge Pickering, of New 
Hampshire, for corruption? No, sir; he was impeached 
for intemperance, but not for corruption. Suppose the 
wicked conduct of the judge himself brings his court into 
contempt; sappose that conduct is arbitrary and oppres-| 
sive, ought we to pass it over with slight language? Inall 
the eight articles against Judge Chase, he was charged 
with an arbitrary exercise of judicial power. There wes 
scarce one article, if | remember right, which charged him 
with direct corruption. The whole prosecution was found- 
ed on the idea that his conduct was arbitrary, and though 
he was not finally convicted, it was because the facts did 
not bear out the charge. Though you cannot show that 
a judge has been bought, you may show his oppressive 
and wicked conduct, and that he ought to be turned out} 
of office. The constitution says that judges shall hold 
their office during good behavior. I do not say that every 
species of wrong behavior is such as to forfeit his of- 
fice, but | say that there may be other ill behavior be- 
sides taking a bribe. I doon my soul believe that Judge 
Peck has been guilty of conduct, if not corrupt, certainly 
arbitrary in the extreme. It has been said that Lawless} 
was personally interested in the cases in which he was} 
counsel, and that all the counsel were opposed in opinion 
to the Judge. Admit it. Is that any reason that the Judge} 
should act oppressively’ His opinion and station were! 
perfectly independent; he was not bound to regard the 
notions of counsel. Sir, the merits of this case lie within 
a very smal! compass. The question is, whether the criti- 
cisms of Lawless were just or not, and whether, admitting 
them to be erroneous, the Judge might, on that account, 
shut him up in jail, and strip him of his profession. There 
appears to me te have been a sickly sensibility in this 
Judge. He scems to have resolved to come out, and by 
lis Judicial thunder to demonstrate that he was yet alive, 
that he had a court, and that he was not to be contradicted 
or reviewed. He, therefore, sent out, brought in his vic- 
tim, cast him in prison, covered him with infamy, and did 
what in him lay to deprive him of his livelihood. Unless 
it can be shown that he had authority so to do, and that he 
acted on justifiable cause, I for one am prepared to im- 
peach him. 





Mr. BUCHANAN said, it was not his purpose to enter 
into any argument in this stage of the proceeding. He felt 
rather in favor of the resolution which had been moved 
by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Perris.] He, too, 
had examined the British precedents, and found that in 
several cases the party had been admitted to the floor 


of the House of Commons, simply to make an argument | 


on the testimony which had been previously given to the 
Mouse - 


This was the utmost extent of the privilege, so| beard, w ith the limitations expressed in the resolution. Lam 
; . | 


stance—-that of Warren Hastings. The gentleman, as he 
understood, did not now ask that new witnesses should be 
sent for and examined: and if the request of the accused 
was limited to a mere permission to make an exposition of 
the law, and an argument upon the facts, as they appeared 
in the testimony already taken, he should not have the 
smallest objection. 

Mr. DRAYTON said, that, in moving to strike out the 
words ‘or oral,” he had had no intention of preventing the 
individual concerned from availing himself of the full bene- 
fit of what the resolution proposed to grant to him, but 
had been influenced by the consideration, that, if his ex- 
position should be made in writing, all the members of the 
House would have an opportunity of examining it; but, if 
made orally, it would be impossible that all the members 
should distinctly hear it, and, if they did, they would pro- 
bably not retain the substance of it distinctly in their 
memories. This was one reason which actuated him. An- 
other was, that, in his opinion, ill consequences would be 
likely to arise from the personal appearance of the memo- 
rialist before the House. He might aver that a material 
fact could be established by testimony incorrectly or im- 
perfectly referred to in the report of the committee, and 
ask leave to introduce it fully. Should his application be 
rejected, he might regard the permission to be heard as 
illusory. Should his application be acceded to, we should 
be drawn into a trial of the cause. It‘had been said that 
this House was ¢* the grand inquest of the nation,” thus as- 
similating its powers and jurisdiction to those of the British 
Parliament. This is a radical error. This House has no 
other inquisitorial authority than such as is expressly dele- 
gated to it by the constitution, and this is restricted to the 
power of impeaching certain civil officers of fhe United 
States for crimes and misdemeanors. The British House 
of Commons is “the grand inquest of the nation.” In the 
exercise of this prerogative, they may proceed against any 
persons, for any offences, and in any manner which they 
may deem expedient. They may prefer accusations, infor- 
mations, or impeachments, or enact bills of pains and pe- 
nalties, altering the rules of law or evidence. They have, 
accordingly, acted under all these modes. They have ac- 
cused an individual of misdemeanors, and ordered a jury to 
be empannelled for the trial, as in the case of Alice Pierce; 
they have impeached a clergyman for a libel, an offence 
cognizable by the courts of common iaw, as in the case of 
Sacheverel; they have passcd bills of pains and penalties, 
as in the case of Sir John Fenwick, who was executed un- 
der a statute dispensing with the proof of two witnesses to 
an act of treason, as required by the statute of Edward IL. 
From this brief statement, it must be apparent that analo- 
gies drawn between the inquisitorial powers of the British 
House of Commons and of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, are fallacious. The precedents, there- 
fore, which have been cited, of the manner of proceeding 
when the British House of Commons accuse or impeach, 
are calculated to mislead, not to enlighten, our judgments. 
We must be regulated by our own constitution in the con- 
struction of the power of impeachment. That power is 
limited, in the constitution, to an inquiry to be instituted 
by this House, whether sufficient grounds exist to warrant 
the accusation of a civil officer of the United States be- 
fore the Senate, Unless in this inquiry the House be con- 
fined to what is termed ex parte testimony, there will be 
no bounds set to their inquiry—-they must, then, hear all 
the eviderice which can be adduced by him who prefers 
the charges, and by him against whom they are preferred, 
and thus the House will, in fact, try a cause over which 
the constitution has given to them no other power than to 
decide whether it shall be tried by another tribunal. In 
what I have said, I desire not to be understood as being 
opposed to granting permission to the memorialist to be 
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willing that he should have an opportunity to comment 
upon the statements and the fucts which are contained in 
the report; but, as I think that it would be more advan- 
tageous to him to submit a written than an oral argument, 
and as the time of the House would be saved by the for- 
mer mode of proceeding, I therefore am in favor of the 
amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. PETTIS said that the privilege would, in fact, 
amount to nothing, unless the Judge, in his communication 
to the House, should be. permitted to state the facts as they 
had appeared in testimony, and to show how the law ap- 
plied to them. 

Mr. DRAYTON inquired what course was to be pursu- 
ed, suppose the Judge shoukl make some statement which 
was disputed, and should then ask to support it by testi- 
mony. 


Mr. PETTIS replied, that each gentleman would, of| fore Monday next. 


course, decide for himself. The Judge’s statement could 
not certainly be received in opposition to the testimony 
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before ‘*statement,” so as to propose that the Judge 
might deliver a written exposition of bis views before the 
House. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said that the object of 
the resolution, as he understood it, was to permit Judge 
Peck to be heard. This. object differed materially from 
that expressed in the Judge’s memorial, whefe he prayed 
not only that he might be-heard, but that additional wit- 
nesses might be sent for to Missouri. As to receiving a 
written exposition from the accused, in relation to the law 
which he supposed to have authorized him in what he had 
done, and also his commentary on the facts which had ap- 
|peared in evidence, Mr. S. had no objections. I there 
| Was any law which went to justify his conduet, let him 
j have an opportunity of showing it. Mr. S. would wil- 
lingly acquiesce, provided his explanation were made be- 
The session was now far advanced; 
jand, if Judge Peck were guilty, the justice of the country 
; required that there should be no delay in bringing him to 





delivered before the committee, nor would the House be | punishment. 


in any wise bound by the statements he might make. If} 


those statements conflicted with the evidence, it would 
be for the House to decide between them. 

Mr. RAMSEY observed, that, if Judge Peck, who was 
the accused party, was to be permitted to make his own 
statements before the House, he thought it would be no 
more than fair that Mr. Lawless, who was his accuser, 
should be allowedthe same privilege. The one had as 
good a right to be heard as the other. Mr. R. according- 
ly moved so to amend the resolution, but withdrew his 
amendment at the request of 

Mr. CLAY, who said that he could not perecive any dif- 
ficulty in this case. The proposition was a single anda 
simple one. Let the Judge submit.in writing an exposi- 
tion both of the facts and the law. This would facilitate 
all gentlemen in coming to a conclusion. The Judge had 
not asked leave to state any facts which differed from those 
His friend had disclaimed, in his name, 
any such purpose. He thought it was a right which ought 
not to be denied to an accused person, and he was per- 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he should not suffer himself to 
be betrayed into any feeling by the remarks which the 
gentleman from Missouri had made, or by any remarks 
which he could make. That gentleman had very evident- 
\ly betrayed his own feelings in the case. He trusted he 
should treat the subject temperately and calmly. As to 
what my opinion is, [said Mr. B.] that is contained in the 
report of the Judiciary Committee; nor had L ever an opi- 
jnion on any subject more clear and decided. If the re- 
port ‘* betrays” any feeling on my part, it is before the 
House, and before the country, and they will judge. The 
question now before us is this, and this only; What is the 
proper mode of proceeding for us to adopt? My desire 
is that the House may establish such a precedent as shall 
| protect the interests of the accused in all future time. The 
| Judiciary Committee had Judge Chase’s trial before them. 
|The mode of proceeding in that trial they considered as 
)strictly proper and delicate. The committee, in that case, 
were directed to report their opinion on the charges 
{against Judge Chase which had beén made on the floor of 





suaded that the granting of it would lessen the difficulty of|the House. For the purpose of enabling them to do so, 


the House in coming to a just conclusion. 

Mr. MARTIN said that he had an amendment which 
he presumed would answer the views of the House gene- 
rally. He believed there were none who supposed that 
the Judge was to be permitted to state facts in his own 
favor, in contradiction to those which had appeared in the 


testimony before the committee; that thus an issue was | ber as competent to decide as another. 


to be made up, and that the House was to hear an argu- 
ment on that issue. 
fora moment. Mr. M. was not indeed fully prepared to 
say how far it would be proper to hear the Judge at all, 
but, in so important a case, he was for extending the rule 
of proceeding as far in favor of the accused as propriety 
wouldadmit. He would not confine the Judge to too nar- 
row rules in an investigatien so important to his own indi- 
vidual reputation, and one having so near a bearing on our 
judiciary. The House surely were not afraid to trust 
themselves. He, for one, was disposed to listen to the 
Judge with all good feeling, but he should also, he hoped, 
exercise over his feelings a strong restraint of caution, 
while he endeavored to do strict justice between the accus- 
ed party and the United States. Let him submita written 
law argument. 
hearing what his own views were. Few subjects involved 
more points of difficulty than the doctrine of contempts, 
and Mr. M. for one, was anxious to hear what could be 
said on both sides, In such a case, he should not stop to 
look at precedents. Mr. M. then moved an amendment, 
which was at first accepted by Mr. Pettis as a modifica- 
tion; but, after that gentleman had conferred for a moment 
with the Judge, he concluded not to accept it, but modified 
his original resolution by inserting the word “ written” 


Such a thing could not be thought of} Union, and there it was fully diseussed. 


Let the House have an opportunity of 


they procured all the testimony in their power. This 
they reported to the House, together with a simple state 

ment of their own opinion upon it. Nothing else. And 
why? I presume that, as it was a judicial proceeding, they 
wished to leave every gentleman to decide for himself 
jupon the naked testimony. They considered one mem- 
Their repoft was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
With this prece- 
dent before us, the committee are not justly liable to the 
imputation of the gentleman from Tennessee, |Mr. Bexr} 
who thought it very singular that the committee did not 


specify the charges, and give the grounds and reasons of 


their conclusion. If the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union shall concur with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in their view of the case, then the House will ap- 
point a committee to draught articles of impeachment, and 
thus present the charges ina specific form. These articles 
will be reported to the House, and the House will discuss 
and decide upon them. Until after this second decision 
shall have been made, the accused will not be called upon 
to answer. The course pursued in the case of Judge 
Chase gave to the party every thing he could reasonably 
desire. 

Sir, what does Judge Peck state in this memorial? Does 
he allege he had requested of the Judiciary Committee 
that other witnesses should be examined? ‘his he could 
not state, for the fact was not so. He made no such re- 
| quest; and Inever even suspected that he had such a wish. 
| Had he requested it, I, for one, should have thought it a 
lvery grave question, and one that demanded the most se- 
|rious consideration. It is a question on which LT confess 
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my mind is not at this time fully made up. But thatis not {I protest against reflecting upon the committee, as though 
the question before us. We are now called upon to de-| they had not been disposed to elicit the truth, the whole 
cide whether, after Judge Peck had declined to make jtruth, and nothing but the truth. 

such a request in the committee, and after the committee | In conclusion, | say, let a suitable precedent now be es- 
have reported the testimony, and their opinion upon it, to | tablished for future times. Let it be solemnly determined 
the House, it is proper to allow him at this stage of the | whether a judge, when accused, shall be at liberty to de- 
proceeding to make his defence and examine his wit-|mand that his whole cause shall be tried before the House 
nesses either before the same committee or before the | of Representatives before an impeachment is resolved 
House. upon. 

Our own precedents, it is said, differ from each other;| In deciding this question, I trust the House will come to 
but this is not the case, so far as they relate to proceedings | such a conclusion as will best secure the rights of the 
against judges. | people and the accused, both now and hereafter. 

Asto the case of the Vice President, he presented his} Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that the amendment of 
own case before the House, and- demanded an investiga-|the gentleman from South Carolina brought the House to 
tion. All cases are not necessarily subject to the same|what he considered the real question, and it was one 
rule. One case may demand one course of proceeding, | which involved a point of great interest, but not of much 
and another case require a different mode. \difficulty, though gentlemen seemed not fully to agree. 

The remark which excited the ire of the gentleman from | Whether we are to follow precedents already established 
Missouri, was merely a response to an opinion expressed |in the cases of Judges Chase and Pickering, or of Wil- 
by the Judge in his memorial. I said that he bad made his |liam Blount, Senator, or are to mark a new course to be 
case rather worse than. better, by his cross-examination. | followed hereafter, it is important that we act with cau- 
Tam still of that opinion. | tion, doing justice to the accuser and accused, as well as 

I believe the best course of proceeding in such cases, |to the public. If the House adopted the amendment, it 
is that which the House have hithertoadopted. Give acom-| would be only on the idea that the Judge was to be im- 
mittee charge of the complaint, and they will seek for dis-| peached or not, according to the judgment of the House 
interested witnesses from all sources within their power; | on the facts already in evidence. On those facts he should 
they will inquire who is least excited? Who will be likely |be glad to hear the commentary of the accused, who 
to give the most correct statement of facts? {f they shall ought certainly to have an opportunity of saying in his 
do this, and honestly aim at attaining the ends of publicjown behalf whatever he had to say. But, if a contrary 
justice, without violating the rights of the accused, we course should be adopted, and the House should reject the 
‘shall have taken the most correct course. 1 amin favor of amendment, he must conclude the House intended, upon 
referring this whole case to the Committee of the Whole | this inquiry, that the accused should have liberty to intro- 
on the state of the Union. Ifthat course shall be adopted, | duce such evidence as he pleased, and thus to put the mat- 
I shall not call up the report this day; but will endeavor to’ ter into the hands of the accused. Mr. E. said he could not 
examine the precedents as well in England asin this coun-| consent to such a course. This House has no constitutional 
try, and lay the result before the House. power to try the accused. We are to inquire after the op- 

As to the course pursued by the House of Representa-; pression complained of, and to inquire until we are satis- 
tives of Pennsylvania, in similar cases, which has been) fied that an impeachment is necessary, but we can go no 
referred to by my colleague, [Mr. Surnuntanp] of hearing further; we cannot try the case. Is the accused to bring 
the defence of the accused, and examining his witnesses, ; before us such witnesses as he pleases, to take the defence 
before voting an impeachment, it has never met my ap-|into his own hands, employ counsel, and try the charges 
probation. I think I have observed great inconvenience, | fully and perfectly? ‘This is not our business. We have 
if not great injustice, from tlfat mode of proceeding. It|no charges framed, nor can we have, until we decide to 
must necessarily prejudice the cause. The accused, in-|go forward. From what has been said on this debate, 

tead of going before the Senate without prejudice, shield-| {said Mr. E.] he was convineed some gentlemen misap- 
ed bythe presumption, both of law and justice, that he is pre hended the nature of the duties of the committee on 
innocent until he shall be proved to be guilty, will be ar-} which he served. 

raigned at their bar, after having been convicted, upon a} ‘This House was the grand inquest of the nation. A 
full trial, by the deliberate judgment of the House. I re-| judge of the United States’ court was here complained of 
peat the opinion, that the best mode of attaining justice iby a private citizen, for an alleged trespass upon his rights. 
1s toentrust such complaints to a standing committee, se-|'fhe complaint had been presented to this House, who 
lected from all portions of the Union; and which, from its|had referred the case to one of its own committees. The 
very constitution, must almost necessarily be impartial. | 
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icommittee, in the discharge of their duty, had sent for all 
Che members of such a committee, acting under the re-/such witnesses as might enable them best to elicit the 
sponsibility which they owe to the House and to the coun-|truth of the case; but he could assure the House that the 
try, and clothed with the power of sending for persons|selection had not been made ex parte. The committee 
and papers, will ever be careful to draw their testimony |had endeavored to obtain all such testimony as would en- 
from pure fountains. After having collected from im-|able them to present the Case fairly to the House. The 
partial sources sufficient testimony to satisfy their con- question now was, whether they should say to the accused, 
sciences that the accused ought to be impeached, they will iwe will hear you on the testimony already obtained, or 
then report this testimony, with their opinion, to the House, |whether they would go further, and suffer the accused to 
as has been done upon the present occasion, and leave | introduce new testimony. 

each member to judge of its effect for themselves. In! 
this manner the ri 


Of the preliminary facts, he could say that they were not 
Dany its of the accused will be best protected, jof an ex parte nature. No doubt it was the duty of the 
and the interests of justice best subserved. | House to get all the information they might deem neces- 

If Judge Peck had insinuated, when before the com-|sary to arrive at the truth; but he denied the policy 





mittee, that the parol testimony had presented an incor-|or the propriety of admitting an accused party to ge 
rect statement of the transaction, and had asked that other |before a committee into a thorough trial of his whole 
W itnesses might be examined, I should have felt much in- cause, with counsel to aid him, and then to call upon this 
clined, I confess, to grant the request. But no such re-|fouse to say whether he was guilty or not. The com- 
quest was made or intimated. We might have called on | mittee had sent to Missouri for A and B, for C and D, in- 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Perris] to testify, and !cluding persous both for and against the accused: They 
Lam sorry Judge Peck did not make th: é 


sugrestion. Rut imieht have procured othe 


stimony, but they btained 
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all that they thought necessary. It was now for the House 
to say whether the accused should have another hearing. 
English precedents in Parliament have been searched, and 
with the exception of Warren Hastings, who was im- 
peached by Edmund Burke, rising in his place, the accus- 
ed has never introduced evidence on the preliminary in- 
quiry. If the amendment was adopted, he should under- 
stand the House as coming to the conclusion, that, as a 
grand jury, they were to get all the facts necessary to show 
whether there was or was not ground of impeachment. 
But they were not to hear. Judge Peck, as if he were on 
his trial before them; the House was not the body appoint- 
ed to try him; and he hoped they would proceed on the 
ground that the accused was to confine his argument to 
such facts alone as this House might choose to investigate, 
and not to take the House into his own hands, as though 
he were to have a full trial on this floor. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON addressed the Chair, in substance 
as follows: 

I have read the evidence on which the resolution now 
under consideration is founded, with attention, not only 
because Lam called to give my vote on that resolution, 
but because the subject of it is of deep interest to the par- 
ties immediately interested in it, and to the nation. If the 
Judge, whose official conduct is condemned, has so con- 
ducted as to require the constitutional interposition of this 
House, in the form of impeachment, we ought not to 
shrink from the duty imposed upon us, from a regard to 
his reputation, his future standing, or the severity of the 
punishment which will follow conviction. It is due, in 
such case, to the indignity offered to the country, to the 
disgrace brought upon the judicial office, to the honor 
and safety of the bar, that this House should seek to re- 
move froma high and important station a judge who fills 
itso unworthily. But if he has committed no offence 
worthy such stripes—none embraced in the constitu- 
tion from which we derive our authority to act—then 
it is due to him to give him our protection, to sustain his 
reputation, and to declare him innocent of that offence 
which would endanger the loss both of office and character. 

Notwithstanding the respectable source from which this 
resolution has emanated, and with no feelings but those 
which proceed from an anxious desire to judge righteous- 
ly, (for all the parties more immediately interested are |» 
strangers to me, ) [cannot concur in the result to which the |from Pennsylvania and New York, [Mr. Bucwayan and 
Committee on the Judiciary have come, on this interesting} Mr. Srorus) which, in my judgment, have no connexion 
subject: and I hope that, in submitting the reasons on which | with the merits of the question under consideration, and 
my opinion is founded, I shall not be justly dbnoxious|are calculated to produce impressions not justified by the 
to the imputation of favoring judicial tyranny, the worst}acts of the Judge which are complained of. 1 will not 
of all tyranny, because so difficult todetect, and so oppres-|stop to examine whether these gentlemen, in the style 
sive in its consequences. [ama member of the same pro-}and manner of debate in which they indulged, exhibited 
fession with the individual who is said to have been op-|more feeling than properly belonged to the station which 
pressed, and I can surely wish no rule should be applied | they occupy; for I am perfectly sure that neither of them 
to my brethren in Missouri, which I should repudiate | was actuated by any other consideration than that high 
when sought to be applied to myself. sense of duty which we all ought to feel; but I must say, to- 

The resolution submitted to us is, that James H. Peck|pics have been introduced, which deserve, 1 will not say 
be impeached of high misdemeanors in office. _It is some-| reprehensions, but a reply. My friend from New York 
what difficult, if not impossible, to give a definition of the | told the committee, yesterday, that Judge Peck, in his 
term misdemeanor, as used in the constitution, which will] written apology, had stated that, if he had erred in this 
include every case embraced by that word. It does not| matter, it was an error on the side of Government, and 
mean, merely, an indictable offence at common law; for if| calculated to protect its interests. 

a judge should come on to the bench in a state of intoxi-| [Here Mr. STORRS explained. The gentleman had mis- 
cation, or, while there, should employ himself in playing|apprehended him. The Judge, in the paper which he had 
games of chance, he ought, in either case, to be impeach-| furnished, did show that he had erred on the side of the Gu- 
ed. Nor does the term include incompetency to discharge | vernment, and enumerated a number of cases where his de- 
the duties of the office, arising from physical or mental in-|cisions had the effect of saving the public land. ] 

ability. ‘The judge holds his office “‘ during good beha-| Exactly as I understood him, [said Mr. H.] though not 
vior;” but that phrase is the opposite of the causes for|/expressed in the same terms. Sir, the observation was 
which he may be impeached—‘‘ high crimes and misde-| calculated to impress the committee with the idea that the 
meanors.”” What constitutes a judicial misdemeanor, | Judge wished us to recollect that if he had proceeded in 
subjecting to impeachment, must depend upon the cir-|an unlawful manner, he ought to be shielded, because he 
cumstances of each case as they exist. As applied to this! had done so in order to favor the Government. Sir, no 
case, I think it susceptible of a precise definition. such conclusion will follow an examination of that paper. 


It is an assumption of judicial power, exercised to the 
injury of an individual, and done malo animo. 

To sustain this resolution, the committee must be satisfied 
that Judge Peck had no power to imprison, and erase 
from the roll of attorneys the name of Mr. Lawless, for 
the causes which led him to do it; that the exercise of this 
power operated to the injury of Mr. Lawless; and that it 
was done with a corrupt motive. If either of these points 
is with the Judge, the resolution ought not to pass. If they 
are all against him, it ought to be ‘dioted: 

I shall spend no time on the inquiry, whether Mr. Law- 
less sustained an injury by reason of the proceedings insti- 
tuted against him, for it is obvious that a suspension from 
practice for eighteen months, and the deprivation of his 
personal liberty for four hours, were both injurious to him. 
The right, on the part of the Judge, to do these acts, and 
the motives with which they were done, are the only to- 
pies to which I shall ask the attention.of the committee. 

As to the right. Was the conduct of Mr. Lawless such 
as to justify the court in treating it as a contempt, punish- 
able by imprisonment and suspension from practice? It 
may be assumed asa correct, legal proposition, that any pub- 
lication, the object and design of which is to corrupt the 
fountains of justice, by its tendency improperly toaffect the 
due administration of it in causes which are depending in 
the courts of law or equity, is a contempt, authorizing a 
summary proceeding by process of attachment, punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, and, in case of an attorney, 
by suspension from practice. And it is immaterial whe- 
ther the effect is attempted to be produced by the opera- 
tion of the publication on the judge, the jurors, the wit- 
nesses, or the public. It is equally immaterisi what the 
text is, which is made the basis of the publication; it may 
be the opinion of a judge in a cause previously decid- 
ed, or it may be any thing else; nor is it necessary that 
the design of the writer should have been accomplished. 
The essence of the offence consists in the intent with 
which the publication is made, and its tendency impro- 
perly toaffect the decision of causes undetermined. Such 
is the law of contempts, as it relates to the proceed- 
ings which have led to the resolution before us; and its 
application to these proceedings is now to be considered. 

Before, however, this is done, I deem it necessary to 
notice some remarks which have fallen from my friends 
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ll that the Judge says is this: that, as very numerous 
claims were pending, which embraced the same princi- 
ples as the case of Soulard, he felt it to be his duty to give 
that case a most thorough and close examination; and | 
say, that whoever reads that opinion, cannot avoid com- 
ing to the conclusion that it is both. an elaborate produc- 
tion, and one written in good faith. 

But we are told that the opinion of the Judge, except in 
one particular, was extra-judicial. If this was intended to 
afford an excuse for the criticism of Mr. Lawless, I differ 
most materially from the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Buenanan] and my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Dop- 
prines.}] Neither dol agree with them in relation to these 
obitur dicta. My poor reading has led me to conclude that 
it is not best to travel out of the record, and to express a 
legal opinion in a case not before the court. But may! 
not ask whether, in this opinion delivered by Judge Peck 
in the case of Soulard, any man can see aught that looks 
like an extra-judicial opinion. He first settled the case, 
and he needed not to have gone any further; but he then 
proceeds as if he would say, if I have been wrong thus far, 
there is another point which makes equally against the 
claimants. That is all he hasdone. He gives different 
reasons for coming to the same result. They are reasons 
called for by the case, and such as it was not only proper, 
but his duty, to consider and discuss. ‘The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania seems to lay stress on the fact that the Judge 
printed his opmion in a newspaper. If that remark was 
intended to have any effect, it must be this, that such a 
proceeding was derogatory to his judicial station. The 
gentleman says that when the Judge had given his opinion, 
there he ought to have stopped; but I ask, was there any 
thing improper in publishing his opinion? — It isa proceed- 
ing, which, if not frequent, yet sometimes occurs. 
























The committee has been told, over and over, in a style 
the most warmand animated, that his conduct was arbitra- 
ry, oppressive, unconstitutional—calculated to destroy the 
liberty of the press, and that this gross assumption of power 
was called forth by the exercise, on the part of Lawless, of 
his undeniable and unalienable right asa free citizen of this 
republic. Sir, let us descend a little from this lofty pinna- 
ele, and let us calmly and coolly ask what did Mr. Lawless 
do? And was hisact a contempt of court? He published 
an article signed ‘‘A Citizen” in one of the papers of St. 
Louis, and which has been called ‘‘a respectful commen- 
tary” on the Judge’s opinion. Now, sir, there is no mem- 
ber of this House, whose voice would be sooner or Jouder 
raised against any attempt to suppress the legitimate free- 
dom of the press. I hope I shall not be charged with any 
desire to violate it. And I hope that our courts of justice 
will never be held to be so sacred, that their adjudications 
may not be the subject of fair and temperate animadver- 
sion. Noman is above it, or ought to be above it. The 
moment you curtail the freedom of the press, you destroy 
liberty. 

Sut, sir, while I guard the freedom, I am as greatly op- 
posed to the licentiousness of the press; 1 will take care 
that the object of such animadversions shall not be to bring 
down upon a court the vengeance of the public, and thus 
affect the great and vital interests of justice, and the peace 
and well being of society. The case has been treated as 
if this article, signed ‘* A Citizen,” was no more than a fair 
and honest commentary on the opinion published by the 
Judge. Sir, was this so? Were there not causes pending, 
of a similar kind with that which had been decided? It is 
admitted—it appears in evidence, there were other causes 
depending on Spanish concessions to be adjudged in that 
court. Look thenat this publication, and see what its ob- 
When the bar requested this publication, ought the| ject was. What was its motive? And what was likely to be 
Judge to have told them that a compliance would be dero-| its effect on the causes pending? Sir, what does Mr. Law- 
gatory to the profession? But the gentleman adds thatjless tell us? (No doubt he has a right to come here and 
the Judge published this opinion in a political newspaper. |spread his wrongs before this House, if he has suffered 
Now, sir, | should be glad to know where he could have} any—but he is the accuser—the witness in his own cause. ) 
found any paper which was not political. If it was lawful} And what other witnesses have we? His two counsel. 
for him to publish at all, 1 do not know where he must have|1 do not deny that these gentlemen 


comet are competent wit- 
gone to doit. 


| nesses-—but what does everv man of common sense know? 

{Here Mr. BUCHANAN explained. As reference had| That a party in interest or his counsel are to be heard with 
several times been made to what he had said on that subject, | allowance for their natural bias. One of my friends has 
he wished to remind the committee that he had said ut the | related to mea fact on this subject. A judge was some 
time that he knew the character of the paper only from|time since trying a cause, when some point occurred of 
the Judge himself; it had been designated by him as a} evident truth, but to which there was no witness. One of 
** political newspaper.”’] ‘ 





lithe counsel in the cause offered himself as a witness to 

But the honorable gentleman, I will not say in the co-| prove the fact; but the judge suggested to him that it 
loring he gave to the testimony, but in his comments and} would be better to let the cause eo off, until a witness 
argument, inquired why Judge Peck solicited the name of | could be obtained; because it did not seem becoming in 
the publisher. Did not the Judge know who he was?}counsel, when a cause pinched, to offer himself to be 
Was not his name on the paper? Now, sir, ifthis was meant|sworn. The lawyer, however, insisted. When the judge 
for any thing, it was to strengthen the idca that the Judge |said to him, ** you are a competent witness, and IT may not 
had selected his victim. But surely the gentleman knows| refuse to have vou sworn, but, if you do testify, I shall in- 
that no attachment could issue to bring the party before | struct the jury not to believe one wofd vou say.” The 


the court, without an affidavit to found it upon. And! judge may possibly have stretched the rule, but the coun- 
though the Judge might see on the face of the paper that) sel will never forget it. And in this case I do not say the 


A B was the publisher, he could not issue a rule on such! witnesses are not competent, but L say they are parties in 
evidence- ~it must be of record. There was, then, nothing | interest: and yet such are the principal witnesses in the 
improper in taking steps to procure an affidavit. lease. Now, I ask, what could have been the 


But the gentleman asks, why call particularly on Lawless, Mr. Lawless in writing that article? It 


is said that it was 





when all the bar and many other persons were present?) to nut his clients upon their guard, and to prevent them 

Ww hy, Sil, Lawless was not specially called. The Judge | from becoming the prey of speculators. Sir, this article 
~e £ . i - e - “ i , ‘ . « 5 ~ 

inquired if any One present knew who was the publisher | itself develops his secret motive--it seems to me that I 


of that paper, and Mr. Lawless voluntcered an answer to 
the question. Without that answer he could not have 
proceeded aninch. After Mr. Lawless (and the fact is 
creditable to him certainly) had verified the fact, then the 
attachment issued. il 


'can read his heart as plainly in that transaction, as ifit was 
laid open before my eyes. Is it not demonstrable that his 
motive could not have been that which is assigned by his 
advocates here’ If it had been, what could have been 


But Il have more to do with the mat-|easier than to have insertedan article in the paper, stati 


oy ‘ ha 7 wae P <.% . ' . ‘© 
ter than the manner of the Judge. And I proceed to in-|that the decision in the case of Soulard was not final; that 
quire. Did Judge Peck assume an authdrity which he an appeal had been taken to the Supreme Court of the 


did not rightfully possess * United States; and that the caus was to be considered 


motive of 
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as still naading, and recommending to his cleats to wait the daadbanieiaadk him, that we need not look with siete eyes 

issue before they took any steps in relation to their claims.| into the motives of the accused, seeing that we were only 
But, no; he did not take this course, but inserted an ar- taking the preliminary steps towards a prosecution. Now, 
ticle virtually holding out to his clients this language: Do} sir, my limited practice had led me to believe that in all 
not be affected by this opinion of Judge Peck—it is quite] proceedings ex parte there was oe necessity that the 
erroneous. And did he not know that it was to be this| evidence should be full and satisfactory. And is it so that 
very Judge Peck who was to sit upon their causes to] we must not look into the motives of the accused? If not, 
try them’ And would his clients be deterred from sell-| then there is an end to all fairness. And what is the con- 
ing thcir land by this? Was it not the very strongest} clusion? The accused must look out for himself. But 
reason why they should sell? No, sir. It is impossible} surely the presumption of malice may be rebutted by cir- 
his motives could have been such as gentlemen suppose. | cumstances; and J cannot conceive how the gentleman 
Charity believeth all things, and covereth a raultitude of} could have supposed that there was any other motive in this 
sins; byt charity herself can have no-room here. If this} publication than a design to bring the court into contempt. 
was not his object, what was it? It was the object of that} [Mr. STORRS here explained. What he had said was 
article to affect the adjudications in the other cases, either] that the committee were not bound to look with eagle eyes 
in producing in the Judge an alarm, which might check] for palliations of the offence, substantiated by testimony. | 
his progress, or, if he was not to be intimidated, then by} Just as I understood him, [said Mr. H. } and I enter my 
pre-occupying the minds of those who were to become| entire dissent from the doctrine. Iam a perfect non- -be- 





jurors and witnesses. This was the obvious tendency of|liever in it. ‘The question we have to settle is, whether 


the publication. It was a direct appeal from the court to| the circumstances are such as to infer an honest or a mali 

the public, stating that the Judge had been guilty of errors, | cious intent. If Judge Peck viewed this anonymous arti- 
both in law and in fact. Every citizen who read the arti-| cle as more calculated to impress the public mind than if a 
cle and believed it, would say, this judge is not c ompetent| direct charge had been advanced of ignorance or corrup- 
to his duty, and he should not be he re. He has been| tion, then I do not wonder that he came to the conclusion 
guilty of eighteen assumptions in one opinion, ali of which} that the intent of the writer was to embarrass the causes 
are erroncous. Sir, this was the only effect the article; | which might come into his court. I have looked at the 
could have, and it is fair to infe + that this was the end for! criticism of the Judge’s opinion, and I say that every 
which it was written. Now, ifit was, then the act falls within| charge has been highly colored, and that in others there 
the principle which governed the law of contempts. It} has been a complete distortion of the Judge’s meaning. i 
was intended to operate on cases still sub judice; whether} ask every gentleman calmly to compare the article signed 
the author effected lis purpose or not, is immaterial. The| ** A Citizen” with the opinion of Judge Peck, and to say 
design of his publication was a contempt. Thave adverted| whether it is nota perfect caricature of that opinion. And 
to this, not so much for the sake of stating my own opi-| if the Judge entertained this opinion, then you find a mo- 


nion in relation to it, as with a view to correct the « rrone-| tive at once for his conduct. The article held him up to 
ous view which I think has been given by every pipers an abused public as incompetent to the duties of his sta- 
vho has spoken in favor of the impeachment. I appeal) tion; and if it didso, then I say that the Judge acted from 


bs all who hear me to say whether the resolution has not} a motive which is fair and bec coming in every man who 
been advocated in fact upon the sole ground that the ob-| means to protect himself; and I say further, that a judge, 
ject of the public: ation of Mr. Lawless was fair and honest| believing that one of the cot insel in his court had been 
‘and commendable, and not de signed to have any effect up-| gui ilty of such an attempt to corrupt the fountains of jus- 
on the causes pending. Now, can a design be called ho-| tice, and did not lay a heavy hand upon him, is not fit for 
nest and fair, which goes toc orrupt the four itains of justice, | his station; and as long as I shall continue a lawyer at the 
no matter how this is effected, whether through the judge | bar, lam _ perfectly willing to subject myself to the same 
himself, or through the jurors and witnesses? To test} rule. Ido not wonder that the Judge’s commentary on 
the truth of this idea, let us suppose that, Seal of the} this production occupied three hours. The subject had 
article signed ‘* A Citizen,” Mr. Lawless had written one} been laboriously examined by him, and had been fully set 
in this form: **To all persons who may appear as jurors! forth in his opinion; and I donot wonder that a circumstan- 
or witnesses at the next term of the district court for the] tial examination of it, and refutation of the falsehoods in 
district of Missouri, before the Hon. James H. Peck, Judge the article, should have taken him a considerable time. 
of the same: take notice, that, at the trial of Soulard’s| But, sir, we find a motive independe nt of this. In what 
heirs, the said Judge assumed cightcen points of fact and of| circumstances was the Judge placed when he made this 
law, all of which were false.” Lask, would any man have examination? He was surrounded by a number of gentle- 
doubted whether this was designed and calculated to im-| men, members of a profession honorable in itself, and as 


press the public mind ina manner unfavorable to the court?| useful as it is respectable. Among them all he found no 


-_ there is not a man who could read this notice, and] voice in favor of the Government; but every member of 


compare it with the opinion of Judge Peck, that must not| the St. Louis bar, excepting, perhaps, the attorney of the 
suppose, S he believed it true, th: at the Judge was e ‘ther! United States, was retained, either as attorney or counsel, 
a very wicked man, or else a natural fox 1th: at he was too] for some of these claims. It is said that Mr. Lawless was 
ignorant or too corr oe to hold his station. I now leave] personally interested in-the case of Soulard; whether he 
this part of the subject, and, after a word or two more, I| and the other gentlemen were to share profits with the 
shall have done. If it will not be thought by oe ae claimants, is not for me tosay; but, in the State from which 


from Pennsylvania and Virginia to be extra-jud , I will! ! come, a lawyer who would lend his professional services 


goone step further. If I have been correct so far, nothin g inaspeculation of that kind would, ifdetected, be stricken 
more need be said; but suppose I have been mistake h. from the rolls with disgrace. What morality may prevail 
there remains another view to which I must advert, at the} to the westward on this subject, I know not; perhaps the 
hazard of being charged with an obitur dictum; and I ask} practice there may be considered very honorable. All I 
whether, in the conduct of Judge Peck, there is reason to! shall say is, that] am ve ry glad such noti ons have no place in 
infer the absence of malice, whether we are obliged to| my State. A judge thus surrounded had been publicly 
suppose that he had any other motive than to uphold the chi urged with not knowing the fact, or the law on which he 
honor and purity of the court. Sir, it is one of the most) was called to decide. Now, sir, I confess Ido not know any 
difficult things in the world to judge of men’s intentions;| thing more calculated to touch his reputation or wound 
and I could not but fecl some surprise at a remark of my| his feelings. Perhaps a charge of corruption might have 
friend from New York, [Mr. Srornrs] who observed, if 1} been a little worse, but I believe that most men would 
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nearly as lief be charged with one as with the other. The 
Judge did show a little feeling on the occasion—I think I 

should have shown much more. He sat patiently, and 

heard the charge fully argued. The accuser himself says 

that he was permitted to discuss it so long as he wished, 

and during this time there was nothing in the Judge’s de- 

meanor different from what it was at other times. Now 

[ask what motive could the Judge have had to oppress this 

man? Wasit his interest to do so? Evidently not. Was 

it any malicious resentment? Why, sir, Mr. Lawless him- 

self ‘says that he and the Judge had always been on good 

terms. I therefore conclude that he acted on this occasion 

in good faith, though it is possible that he mistook his 

powers. But it seems to me that the very circumstance 

most insisted on as evidence of evilintent in the Judge, is 

pregnant with evidence in his favor. It is said that he ex- 

hibited passion in his manner, and that his language was 

violent. Well, sir, Ladmit that he was somewhat indis- 

creet; but I am yet to learn that warmth of manner is 

evidence of corruption. Is the manner of a person who 

designs to perpetrate oppression under the mask of judi-| 
cial power usually warm and passionate? No, sir! he comes 

coolly to his task of hypocrisy; he expresses great regret at | 
the task imposed on him. He begins by degrees, looks} 
earnestly upon the assembly and compassionately upon the 
culprit, speaks of the enormity of his offence, regrets 
extremely that he should have been guilty of it, asks him | 
if he is ready to apologize, and then proceeds to the blow 

for which all this preparation was made, and strikes his 

victim from the roll. Is that the deportment of the Judge? | 
We find him warm and animated, over-excited, perhaps 

rash in his language; but does not this betray an honest 

conviction that he would be faithless to his duty if he did 

not punish a flagrant outrage on the administration of jus- 

tice? When attempting to ascertain the motive of the 

Judge, ought we not to remember that he offered the of- 

fender the opportunity of purging himself by oath, which 

was refused; and my friend from New York thought it as- 
tonishing that any one should consider this refusal as an 

aggravation of the contempt. 

{Here Mr. SPENCER explained. He said that when in- 
terrogatories were offered they were never limited, and 
the accused could not know what would be the nature of 
them. ] 

Sir, this circumstance furnishes my mind with a pre- 
sumption in favor of the Judge. The interrogatories ne- 
cessary for the accused to purge himself from intentional 
contempt, were few and simple. The question was put to 
the printer, whether Lawless said that he did not intend 
any thing like contempt towards the court, but afterward 
we hear nothing more of this. Ifthe object of the Judge 
had been the gratification of revenge, we should have 
heard of no interrogatories. I will not say that the Judge 
was authorized in doing all that he did, but I insist that 
the offer of interrogatories was no addition to his guilt. 

I feel very thankful for the attention with which the 
committee have indulged me. I felt that the case was a 
very important one; and as very distinguished friends held 
an opinion with respect to it the reverse of my own, I 
considered it to be my duty briefly to state the reasons 
for my own opinion, and for the vote which I shall give 
against the impeachment. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, observed that this was 
a high criminal proceeding against a high officer of Go- 
vernment. The accused ought to be treated with the ut- 
most liberality. He need not speak of the effects of the 
present proceeding, either on the character of the accus- 
ed party or upon the Government. Merely to allude to the 
expense and trouble incident to a trial at the bar of the 
Senate, and the necessary and consequent delay of busi- 
ness, would be sufficient to induce a proper degree of 
caution on the part of this House, in instituting this con- 
stitutional process. 

Vout. VI.—95 
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An application was now made by the friend of the 
accused, that he might be permitted to make a communi- 
cation to the House, orally or otherwise, as he might 
choose, in relation to the law and the facts of his case. 
He hoped the privilege would be accorded. He was not 
for fettering the Judge, and restricting and embarrassing 
him by too much regulation; or by the commitment of his 
friends in this House to this or that course. Let him be 
heard in the way he might himself prefer. Mr. B. denied 
that the House wasto proceed inthe character of a grand ju- 
ry. He had much doubt on the propriety of receiving only 
ex parte evidence, in many cases, even before an ordinary 
grand jury; but the reasons for it there would not apply 
to this House. If the accused was desirous of being heard 
either on the law or on the facts, Mr. B. was for hearing 
him. He thought it due tohim. He hoped the resolu- 
tion would be adopted, in the confidence that Judge Peck 
knew what belonged to this House, and what became him 
as a judge and a gentleman. 

{[Mr. BURGES followed Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, 
whose speech concluded the debate for this day. ] 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Harves in the chair, on 


THE BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD BILL. 

Mr. MERCER rose and entered at large in defence of 
the policy and expediency of the measure, and in reply 
to the gentleman who had opposed it. He spoke about 


two hours, when he gave way for the purpose, and the 
committee rose. 








Tavursnar, Apuit 8, 1850. 
CRIMES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. POWERS, went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Bucnawawn in the 
chair, and took up the bill for the punishment of crimes 
in the District of Columbia. 

A good deal of discussion took place on the details of 
this bill, and on motions to modify;them, in which Messrs. 
POWERS, WICKLIFFE, SEMMES, SPENCER, of 
New York, STORRS, of New York, BURGES, WHIT- 
TLESEY, BOULDIN, P. P. BARBOUR, WASHING- 
TON, DRAYTON, DODDRIDGE, TAYLOR, and VER- 
PLANCK bore apart. The question which gave rise 
to most of the debate was ona motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE 
to insert the word “free” in the second section, so as to 
limit the penitentiary punishment for certain offences to 
free persons, and leave slaves to be punished according 
to the laws of Maryland and Virginia, now in force in the 
respective divisions of the District. This question was 
ultimately decided in the affirmative: yeas, 58—-nays, 54. 

Mr. POWERS, chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, gave a general explanation of the 
views of the committee in reporting the bill, and showed 
the necessity of its immediate passage. He observed that 
the bill, in its essential features, was similar to one which 
had been prepared and reported several years since; that 
it was more simple, and the definition of offences had 
been chiefly leftasthey were atcommon law. The draught 
of the bill had been submitted to, and approved by, seve- 
ral distinguished members of the bar in this District, who 
best understood the defects in the existing laws. The 
proposed code was mild in its character, and conformable 
to the improved and enlightened state of public Opinion 
on the subject of criminal punishments. 

After further general remarks, Mr. P. adverted particu- 
larly to the offences of gaming and duelling, punishments 
for which were provided in the bill; and dwelt some- 
what at length on the enormous evils of gaming, as prac- 
tised in this District, and which the corporate authorities 
lhad found themselves, after their best efforts, unable to 
|suppress. 
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Penalties had been imposed, two-thirds of which were] Mr. WICKLIFFE next moved to insert the word free, 

pr to the informers; and the extent of this evil could|in order to make these punishments only applicable to 
¢ somewhat inferred from the fact, that a single consta-| free citizens, and not to slaves. 

ble was in the habit of receiving from two to three thou-} Mr. POWERS said it was the intention of the committee 

sand dollars a year of gamblers, as informer, for his share] to place slaves on the same footing as free citizens in re- 

of penalties, the balance of which was paid to the corpo-| lation to criminal punishments. 

ration. It was certainly important to the morals and wel-|_ Mr. WICKLIFFE demanded what punishment it could 

fare of society, that this alarming practice should be sup-| be to take a man from the bondage of his master, and place 

pressed. him in the penitentiary. 

He should not [said Mr. P.] dwell on the subject of} Mr. POWERS said, he had inadvertently answered for 
duclling. It had often been discussed by far abler men, | the whole committee on the subject of maintaining an equa- 
and he could offer nothing new. All must be sensible of} lity in punishments, while, in reality, he only expressed 
the magnitude of the evil, and concur in a desire to abo-| his own sentiments. He was now convinced that others, 
lish a peer fraught with such calamities as this coun-] and perhaps a majority of the committee, were opposed 
try had experienced from it. to him on that subject. 

He should trouble the committee with no further re- Mr. BURGES said, he did not know the provisions of 
marks at present, but was prepared to give such explana-| the bill, but he could not see how a distinction could be 
tions to the various provisions of the bill, as might be} made in punishing the crime of a slave or that of his mas- 
called for. ter; and he was sure his master could not complain of the 

Mr. WICKLIFFE proposed to strike out three of the} loss of his service, so long as his confinement was required 
offences mentioned in the bill. He referred to the words} for the public safety, for this was, in fact, the object of 
“* cheating, gaming, and duelling.” All crimes, he con-| punishment. He agreed with the gentleman from Ken- 
tended, should be punished according to their enormity,| tucky, that it was no great punishment to imprison a slave; 
and no jury, he presumed, would be found to sentence a} but the public safety might require his confinement. If 
man to the penitentiary for the undefined charge of gam-| slaves were exempted from punishment, a man might, 
ing, for instance. He would leave this subject where it| with impunity, aim a dagger at the throat of him whom he 
now rested, in the care of the common law. He presum-| hated, by the hand of his slave. 
ed the committee intended to suppress the evil of keep-| Mr. BOULDIN said, there were circumstances, found- 
ing public gaming tables, though, in the present shape of] ed in necessity, which rendered a distinction essential, be- 
the provision, it extended to the corner of the whist table. | tween the laws applicable to a free man and those intend- 

Mr. SEMMES proposed to amend the section by in-| ed fora slave. The incarceration of an individual, and 
serting the words ‘‘ keeping a public gaming table or making him a slave for a time, had some terrors for one 
house.” This [he said] was the kind of gaming intended] who was free; but what possible effect could it have on 
to be punished by the committee, and he hoped it would] one who was already a slave? What possible good could 
meet the views ofall. As to duelling, [he said] it was evi-| result from taking him for a time from one master, and giv- 
dently the wish of a large proportion of the citizens of the ing him to another? He thought, also, that the punish- 
place to have something done for its suppression; and as| ment of the slave and the interest of the master should 
they were legislating for a people who have no legislative} ever be inseparable. The master should rather be inte- 
council of their own, he thought it due to them to consult] rested in the detection and punishment of the crimes of the 
their wishes. slave, than in their concealment. He did not know the 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said he should readily] size of the penitentiary, but, if the act passed in its present 
concur with the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wicx-| shape, they could not be too quick in setting about its en- 
tiFrek] that the word duelling should be stricken out as} largement, for it would certainly be filled. He did not 
too indefinite an expression, if it were not fully defined in| know what the laws of Maryland and of Virginia were at 
the eleventh section. Gaming [he said] was also a crime] the time of their adoption by the District; but he presum- 
of various grades, and required provisions accordingly.| ed they were nearly the same as they are now, and adapt- 
Cheating was entirely too indefinite a term, and should be} ed to the government of slaves. 


stricken out, or receive a substitute. In relation to duel-| Mr. POWERS stated the provisions of the laws of Ma- 
ling, there was scarcely a State in the Union which didj ryland on the subject. 
not severely punish the incipient steps towards the com-| Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said, the infliction of pain 


mission of this crime, such as bearing challenges, &c. He} or punishment upon the offending individual was not the 
hoped this ten miles square would not be made an excep-| object of criminal law. It was to provide for the public 
tion, but that here a still more salutary example would be} safety alone; and in this respect no difference could exist 
set, for the guidance of other parts of the Union. between black or white, bond or free. It would certainly 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, said, if the gentleman from] be wrong to punish slaves with more rigor than others, as 
Kentucky [Mr. Wickurrre] would withdraw his amend-| their opportunities to acquire knowledge, and their in- 
ment for a moment, he would submit a proposition which| ducements to practise virtue, were less than those of the 
he thought would meet his views. white man. It would also be wrong to punish them less, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, no man could have more abhor-] as it would look like an inducement to the commission of 
rence for the crimes enumerated, than he had; buthe knew| crime. He thought the House could make no distinction 
the futility of enacting laws which would not, and could] in its provisions for their punishment. 


not, be executed. He would, however, withdraw his mo-|_ Mr. SEMMES said, as a slave holder, and a represent- 
tion to strike out, to give the opportunity asked by the/ ative from a slave holding State, he was entirely opposed 
gentleman from New York. to the amendment, for the reasons offered by the gentleman 


Mr. STORRS then proposed to amend the section by| from New York, [Mr. Srencer.] It was a most mistaken 
substituting the following words: ‘‘ for obtaining money} idea that it could be no punishment toa slave to confine 
or any securities herefor, or any goods or chattels, under] him in a penitentiary. He would ask the gentlemen to 
false pretences, or keeping a faro bank, or other common} look around on the condition of slaves in this District, at 
gaming table.” this enlightened age. Had they not as much to lose by 

A suggestion was made by Mr. WHITTLESEY to strike] their incarceration as the white man? Would they not be 
out the word **common,” but Mr. STORRS feared this| torn from their homes—the bosom of their families——and 
might destroy its object, and it was agreed to as first pro-] the enjoyment of their domestic coniforts, by being con- 
posed by Mr. Storrs. |demned to prison’? He contended that stripes were no 
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adequate punishment for crime, and did not conduce to} Mr. SEMMES said, if gentlemen wished for the amelio- 
the reformation of the culprit. He was a member of the|ration of the condition of slaves, they would effect their 
Legislature of Maryland, when the laws of that State were |object by voting for the proposition. 
enacted to ameliorate the condition of its slaves, and tomo-| Mr. BARBOUR followed in explanation of the laws of 
dify its former laws in relation to them; and he would now | Virginia on this subject. After some further debate, how- 
announce to the House, that it was the intention of the|ever, the proposition was withdrawn. 
chairman of the committee, [Mr. Powers] if the amend-} Mr. WICKLIFFE proposed an amendment to the clause 
ment did not prevail, to extend the laws of Virginia andj relating to assaults, with intent to kill. 
Maryland, on this subject, to the District. Mr. SUTHERLAND suggested that the word ‘* mur- 
Mr. BOULDIN said, the laws of Virginia, and he beliey- |der’”’ would be more correct than ‘*kill,” which was tl. : 
ed those of Maryland also, provided for the payment of;usual term. It would, he thought, be better to insert in 
the price of each slave who was executed. He still con-|such cases two counts, one for assault and battery, with in- 
tended that whatever speculations might be made on this |tent, &c., and the other for the intent to murder; the jury 
subject, it would be found, by sober practice, that the in-|could then decide upon the quo animo of the case before 
terest of the master must be consulted, in the punishment |them. He referred to a case which he had formerly con- 
of the slave. If the amendment were adopted, it would |ducted, in which, by this means, the criminal had been 
leave the committee at liberty to introduce a new bill, con- | convicted. 
taining a short and simple plan of punishment for slaves. Mr. TAYLOR said, that, in his opinion, it was better to 
Mr. POWERS said he must still decline acceding to the | retain the words used in the ancient judicial practice. To 
amendment. kill, as applied to this, was, in the legal acceptation of the 
Mr. DRAYTON feared, if this debate were continued, |term, to kill feloniously; and such was the construction 
the object of the committee would be defeated. And, al-| put upon the phrase by the highest authorities. 
though he would not presume to lay down rules for the} Mr. WICKLIFFE, after a few remarks, withdrew his 
government of the committee, he suggested that the de-| amendment. 
bate should be as circumscribed as possible. He believed} Various other amendments were proposed and adopted. 
it essential that freemen and slaves should be governedby} Mr. INGERSOLL moved to amend the bill, by adding 
different codes of laws; but he would be inclined to adopt |to it a section providing to punish the crime of forcibly 
a rather less sanguinary one for the government of the lat-/ carrying away or seducing from the District, with intent to 
ter than the former, as they have not the same incitement | sell, free negroes, by fine, not exceeding five theusand dol- 
to the practice of virtue as their masters have. The codes | lars, and imprisonment for not more than seven years. 
should, at all events, be distinct, and the danger of their} The amendment was agreed to. 
conflicting avoided. Mr. WICKLIFFE proposed a further amendment to the 
Mr. BURGES said, he meant to make no improper allu-| bill, for the punishment of persons breaking into a dwell- 
sions. He would not say that there were one class of in-|ing-house during the day time. 
dividuals there, that knew more of the management of} Mr. SPENCER, of New York, stated, that he had ne- 
slaves than others, but he could not subscribe to some of| ver heard of such an offence as the one described. Break- 
the opinions advanced there. He could not believe that} ing into a house by night, with intent to steal, is punished 
the condition of slaves was such, that being bound by links/as burglary, because it disturbed the repose and hazarded 
of steel, and lashed to a wheelbarrow during the day, and | the safety of the inmates. In the day time, however, there 
then turned into a solitary cell at night, had no terrors for |could de no offence of this nature committed, amounting 
him. He thought he was more a slave, who was deprived lin the eye of the law‘to burglary. 
of the sight of the green earth, and the glorious sun, and| Mr. WICKLIFFE replied, he was reluctant to labor un- 
the powers of the free exercise of his limbs, than he who|der an imputation of providing for the punishment of a 
was only held in common bondage. He would agree that |crime which had never been heard of. 
these things were not quite so much a punishment to the} Mr. SPENCER, in explanation: I stated that it was a 
slave as to the freeman; but he contended we had not the |}crime which [ had never heard of. 
right, this side of the grave, so far to exercise the retribu-} Mr. WICKLIFFE resumed. He should not have alluded 
tive powers of Almighty justice. If, in the exercise of the |to the remark, but from the circumstance of its being made 
powers they possess, they infringed on personal liberty, or | by so eminent and distinguished a jurist as the gentleman 
even life, it could only be so far as the public welfare call-|from New York; [Mr. Serncer} nevertheless, he must 
ed on them to act. He had been told of the failure of the |still maintain that the breaking into a house in the day 
penitentiary system, but these remarks could only apply to |time was,”under certain circumstances, equivalent to the 
the manner in which it was formerly conducted, before the |crime of burglary during the night. He would instance 
introduction of solitary confinement. When culprits were |a case which would demonstrate this: suppose a man leave 
mingled in a mass, and suffered unrestrained intercourse |his house during the day, in the pursuit of his usual avoca- 
with each other, in every hue of crime, it was to be ex-|tions, in the care of a female of his family, and that some 
pected that they would deteriorate; but such was not now |one entered his house with a felonious intent, or attempt- 
the case. He said he would go any length to accommodate |ed to commit a felony, would the person injured be con- 
gentlemen in what he deemed to be right; but, before his |tent with a system of law which indicted the prisoner for a 
country and his God, he could not consent to form one} mere assault and battery’ It was for the protection of fa- 
code of justice for the government of white men, and an-{milies from alarm and outrage, that he had moved the 
other for blacks. amendment in question. You must charge, [said Mr. W.] 
The question was then taken on the amendment to in-} under the present law, the ruffian who breaks into a house 
sert the word ** free,” when there were, for the affirma-|during the day, with the most atrociaus intentions; he does 
tive 50, for the negative 54. This not being a quorum, | not accomplish his full purposes with intent to steal only; 
the question was again taken, and it was carried: yeas, 58--| for which offence the punishment is a small fine, and, per- 
nays, 54, haps, six months’ imprisonment. My amendment will pre- 
Mr. WASHINGTON then moved an amendment, mak-|vent this very apportionment of punishments, and con- 
ing the laws of Viginia and Maryland, in relation to slaves, |tribute, accordingly, to the safety of our fellow-citizens, 
binding in the District. P With respect to the remark, tlrat the proposition is novel, 
Mr. SPENCER, of New York, and several other mem-|in as much as it provided for the punishment of an offence 
bers, wished to know what these laws were, before they |never heard of, he would only say, that he (Mr. Wicx- 
voted for them. | ures] had, in his own State, Kentucky, been charged with 
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the prosecution of such offences, and had convicted the 
offenders. 

Mr. SPENCER repeated, that he had said he had never 
heard of such offences. If the necessity of such a provi- 
sion could be shown, he should certainly give his ready as- 
sent to it. 

After some further discussion, in which Mr. STORRS, 
of New York, Mr. WICKLIFFE, Mr. SPENCER, of New 
York, and Mr.jfAYLOR took part, the amendment was 
negatived. 

Mr. MARTIN submitted an amendment to the fourth 
section of the bill, providing that no person concerned in 
a duel shall be subject to an indictment for having been en- 
gaged in it, on his own testimony, during any part of the 
proceeding in the case of such duel. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Upon motion of Mr. POWERS, the committee then took 
up the bill for the appointment of commissioners to pre- 
pare a code of laws for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to amend the bill, by insert- 
ing a clause, that one at least of the three of the commis- 
sioners proposed to be appointed for that purpose should 
not be a resident of the District of Columbia. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. STERIGERE moved to strike out from the bill the 
words ** by and with the consent of the Senate.” 

This motion was also negatived by the committee. 

Several verbal amendments were proposedand agreed to. | 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved to reduce the sum 
to be appropriated from ten thousand dollars to six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; which, after some remarks from 
Mr. POWERS, was agreed to. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved a further amendment, grant- 
ing tothe commissioners the use of a room in the Capitol; 
which was agreed to. 

The committee then rose, and reported; and, 

On motion of Mr. VINTON, 

The House adjourned. 
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Fripay, Arrit 9, 1830. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The House took up the bill for the punishment of crimes 
in the District of Columbia, with the amendments report- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. A. SPENCER objected to the amendment which 
introduces the word * free” before ‘* persons,” and thus 
confines the operation of the bill to free persons. He repel- 
led the idea that confinement to hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary would be no punishment to a slave, and entered into 
atrain of reasoning to show that the discrimination was 
improper and inexpedient. 

As discussion seemed about to arise on this bill, Mr. 
WHITTLESEY proposed that the House, according to the 
rule, take up the private docket, and the SPEAKER ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the orders of the day. 





































































































Sarvunpar, Arnit 10, 1830. 


THE ARMY. 

The House proceeded to consider the following resolu- 
tion, reported some days ago from the Military Committee: 

** Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
report to this House, at the commencemenit of the next 
session, such an organization of the army of the United 
States as will reduce the number of its officers, without in- 
jury to the service.” 

A debate arose on this subject, which was terminated only 
by the expiration of the hour allotted for considering re- 
solutions, of which the following is a sketch: 

Mr. TAYLOR said, he was not himself, and he presumed 
the House was not, pre pared to act upon this important 
subject, involving the question of a reduction of the army, 
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without discussion or reflection. 
portand resolution be committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and that they be 
printed. . 


the army? for this is tke purport of the resolution. 
T. said it had been suggested to him to offer an amend- 
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He moved that the re- 


Some remarks were here made by Messrs. SPEIGIIT 


and DESHA. 


Mr. DRAYTON said, he wished it to be distinctly un- 


derstood, that he did not declare himself in favor of a re- 
duction of the number of officers of the army. 
deem it necessary to express an opinion on that subject. 
But he thought it altogether proper that the inquiry should 
be made. 


He did not 


This was the whole object of the resolution. 
Mr. TAYLOR said, he must still be allowed to consider 


this more than a mere resolution for inquiry. It directs the 
Secretary to submit a plan for the reduction of the army. 
He thought the first step should be, for the House to in- 
quire whether such a reduction was proper to be made; 
but this the resolution takes for granted. 
say, that, by the passage of this resolution, the House would 


It was in vain to 


ake no part on the question of further reducing the army. 


It would imply an expression of opinion that this reduction 
was proper, and it would 
nation in that light. 
ten thousand to six thousand men, in 1821, Mr. T. 
was one of those who advocated the measure. 
he and his friends, who voted with him, were stigmatized 
as radicals, and as attempting to take away the right arm 
of the national defence. 
asked what they had done since? How many fortifications 
have been erected since, and how many men will it take to 
arm them properly to make them effective in the defence 
of the country? 
from South Carolina [Mr. Drayton] himself introduced a 
bill making appropriations for this very object. 
time, then, for this House, without debate and without in- 


o abroad to the people of this 
On the reduction of the army from 
said he 
For this, 


This was nine years ago, and he 


It is but a few days since the gentleman 
Is this a 


vestigation, {to pass a vote that it is expedient to reduce 
Mr. 


ment, calling on the Secretary of War merely for informa- 
tion on the subject; but he would not do even this. He 
believed that inquiry belonged exclusively to that House, 
and he did not think the mere opinion of the Secretary of 
War could aid them in arriving at a conclusion on the sub- 


j ect. 


Mr. POLK said, he thought the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taxrtonr] mistook the object of the resolution, 
as it was evidently only intended by it to institute an in- 
quiry. 

Mr. TAYLOR asked that the resolution might again be 
read; which being done, 

Mr. POLK continued. He thought it a proper subject 
for inquiry, though he was not now prepared to express 
an opinion on the policy of continuing the present system 
of maintaining a skeleton of an army. 

The SPEAKER pro tem. [the Hon. P. P. Bannovr] 
remarked that the question was on the commitment of th« 
resolution, and not on its merits, 

Mr. POLK thought the delay incidental to a commit- 
ment to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, was wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he fully concurred with his 
colleague, [Mr. Tarton] inthe opinion expressed by him, 
that this was a proper subject for reference to the House, 
and its discussion while on the state of the Union. It was 
well known that officers, in what had just now been term- 
ed our ‘skeleton of an army,” supported at the public 
expense, for future emergency, were more numerous, in 
strict proportion, than the privates. But it was alsoknown 
that most of the disasters which befell our country at the 
commencement of the late war with Great Britain, arose 
from the want which we so deeply felt of experienced ofli- 
cers. It was not the business of the Secretary of War to 
mstruct that House upon the policy of reducing the offi- 
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cers of the army toa minimum with the privates, or of] commitment of the senaipihtin because the inquiry appear” 
preserving g the precious ‘** skeleton” of an army which we} ed to him to be altogether an sereres one. The reso- 
yet possessed—it was not a subject for him to decide, | lution also seemed more than a simple inquiry. It indicat- 
‘whether our army of officers was to be fostered or aban- ed something like an opinion, on the part of the House, that 
doned; but he believed it was a proper subject for refer-| some alteration might be made in the present organization 
ence’to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the} of the army, and he must entertain an opinion of that sort 
Union. himself, before he could vote for it. ‘The various sug- 
Mr. DRAYTON said, if he took the same view of the gestions it contained were all proper subjects for the con- 
subject that the honorable gentlemen from New York! sideration of that House, and not for the Secretary of War. 
{Messrs. TAYLon anc 1 Camprerens] did, he would readily} We do not call i him to know whether it is nece ssary 
concur with them in the propriety of the proposed refer-| or proper for us to diminish or increase our fortifications, 
ence. But he could not so view it; and he must still be-| or whether we will abolish or —s - the Military Acade- 
lieve it a proper subject for reference to the Secretary mn my, that nursery of officers. Mr. said he was a mem- 
War. He was extremely anxious not to be misunderstvod | ber of that House at the close of the » late war, when the 
in this matter. He had by no means inferred that he had] ¢ calamities we had suffered for the want of a well organized 
arrived at a conclusion that the army or its number of offi-| army in its beginning, were freshin their memories. Per- 
cers should be reduced, nor that they should be increased; | haps their feelings at that time might have cari ied them 
though he was not sure that, on a proper inv estigation, he} too tar in penn iding for future em¢ rgencies; if so, he was 
should not express one of these opinions. The proposed | willing to bear his due proportion of the blame. It scem- 
inquiry was far from being unprecedented; and he would ed to be admitted that the number of privates was not too 
ask if resolutions were not almost daily laid upon the ta-| great for the necessities of the service. It was only the 
ble, and agreed to, for inquiries to which the House was] officers against whom the inquiry was directed. Experi- 
opposed. The language of the resolution was certainly} ence had demonstrated that it would be much easicr to 
misconstrued. It called for such a plan as would not be! procure men on the recurrence of a war, than it was to 
injurious to the public service; and, if such a plan were] have them properly commanded. 
submitted, he asked if the House would not feel bound t | The SPE AKER 2 gain remarked that a debate upon the 
adoptit. As the object of the resolution was a mere in-| me rits of the resolution was inadmissible. 
quiry, he thought it should be sanctioned. | . WILDE said, he was sorry to infringe on any of the 
Mr. EVERET T, of Massachusetts, said, as the object icalen of order of the House, but he felt the necessity, and 
was merely that of inquiry, he would propose to amen I} he wished to impress it upon the sai of members, to re- 
the resolution by adding “af, in his opinion, such reduc-|fiect w hat would } be their coi uditio yn, if they proceeded to 
tion can be made” without i injury, &c. pass a vote for another reduction of the army, for suc 


> 





h, 
[A motion being pending to commit the resolution to a} he oo woes was the purport of the resolution proposed. 


i . 
Committee of the Whole, this amendment was notin order. | 1m was about to proceed, when the SVEAKER 
Mr. DE|SHA said, he rose to reply to the gentlemen from | announ a the expiration of the hour allotted to reso- 
New York, U2 Messrs. ‘T'aytor and Camspretenc]} who had] lutions. 
adverted to the policy of the Government in the = 

organization of the army, as a resort in future emergen- 
cies. Experience had fully proved that the service of « 
officer in time of peace did not improve his capacities, c or 
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qualify him forthe exigencies of war; on the contrary, such} Mr. BAYI OR, from the committee appointed on the 
had ever been found the most ineflicient. 28th of December last, to which was r¢ , on the 18th 
Mr. VANCE expressed his opposition to any project for] of February last, the petition a the trustees of Centre 
disturbing the ae sent established organization of the) College, of Kent icky, who are also the trusfees of the 
army. The detached service on which this small corps} Kentucky Institution for the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb; 
was employ ed, required a greater proportion of officers| reporte 1 a bill to amend an act entitled * An act for the 
than if the y were ke pt in more compact order. benefit of the incorporated Kentucky . um for teaching 
The SPEAKER again reminded gentlemen that the} the Deaf and Dumb;” andto extend tire time for selling the 
merits of a resolution was not a subject for debate, on a/ land granted by said act. 
motion to commit it. Mr. KINCAID rose in explanation, and support of the 
Mr. VANCE said, he believed its commitment would] bill. He observed that its object was simple and reasona- 
amount to its rejection, as it could not be reached this ses-| ble; beimg to extend the time which had been allowed 
sion in the regular succession of business. jto the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Kentucky in the origi- 
DWIGHT said, he was equally opposed to the re- j ns al act to ai spose of the land 8 nted to it by Congress. 
solution, with other gentlemen who had addressed the The act had been passed on the 5th of April, 1826: it 
House. [Order.] The reason why he was in favor of its} granted to the institution one township of land, to be lo- 
commitment to the Committee of the Whole on the state|cated under the direction of the § tary of the Trea- 
of the Union, was to give an opportunity for discussing) st wri snd made it the duty of the said corporation to sell 
whether the Government would abandon fortifications fo r the land within five years from ssage of the act; the 
which they had appropriated ten millions of dollars. Th e|same. to be located in one of the territories, on land on 
defence of our sea coast alone, on which these fortifica A which the Indian title had een extingu shi 
tions are erected, requires in time of war forty thousan i} Dill liculties of various kinds had occurred in complying 
men, and in time of peace twelve thousand; while, at this} with the terms of the act, in consequt of which the 
moment, we have not five thousand men inservice. Hejsale had been 80 far retarded, that, if the terms of the 
would ask, if it was suppose d the Se cretary of War 1 r rin ll ¢rant should be insisted 1 n, the trustees would 
could instruct the House that five thousand men were too| be cot npelled to part with the r sdue of the land, (con- 
many for the service of twelve millions of | inhabitants. | sisting of about one-third part of the whole,) at « great 
The agitation of this que stion [he said] must tend to de-|sacrifice. Under these ci tances, they had pre ed 
str ry the confidence i in the Government, whic ich it was de-| their petition to C ‘css, praying that the tin it be 
siranl i0uld be possessed by men, who, he did not hesi-| extended to five years wer. 
tate to say, were as t lented, worthy, and brave, as thos« The nature and causes of the difficulties which had re- 
of any army of its size in the world. tarded the sale were well explan n a letter written to 


Mp WHET ‘ s oe » ‘ e : ; : : ’ : 
Mr. WILDE said, he was in favor of the motion for the | him by R. C. Allen, Esq. the agent of the institution in 
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F Florida, (in which territory the lands had bee! n located, }} with the privilege of holding up the land five years, and 
and which he asked might be read at the Clerk’s table. ‘| with the certainty of a prolongation of five more, upon 
It was read accordingly ; when, the precedent now about to be established, the territories, 
Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said, he regretted that an im-| instead of being colonies of the United States, will be he id 
perious sense of public duty compe led him to oppose any| by Deaf and Dumb Corporations, who will sell them out 
measure that had the appearance of promoting any chari-|as the funds may be required for the pur poses of their in- 
table or humane object. He was impressed with 2 belief| stitutions. 1 humbly hope, sir, Congress is not prepared 
that when the House was informed of the history of this} to adopt a policy so unwise, a system so destructive of all 
grant, and the proceedings under it, they would be in-}the hopes and prospects of the territories. It was my 
clined to think that charity had already suffered much, | good fortune, once, to defeat 2 bill like this, by moving 
and that some of that feeling now invoked for the passage | an amendment, that the lands granted should be sold at 
of this bill ought to be extended to his constituents. In| public auction at once. This produced a discussion, which 
1826, an application was made to Congress for a grant of| resulted in the postponement ofthe bill. 
a township of land to the incorporated Asylum for teach-| If this course is persisted in, the population of the coun- 
ing the Deaf and Dumb in Kentucky. He did not, upon | try will be checked, its settlement retarded, and the most 
that, or any other occasion, interpose any objection to| injurious results produced. The honorable gentleman 
prevent the most munificent bounty of the Government) from Kentucky is mistaken in supposing that the time 
for so benevolent an object. It was not his province to/ asked for is required. The land now selected can be sold 
quire into the expediency or power of Congress to make a five dollars per acre, which will make this grant worth 
grants of the public lands for any object. rt was his duty, | more than one hundred thousand dollars. 
how ever, to guard, as far as possible , the ‘interests ye They can seil every acre within the time now limited by 
the people of F lorida against any injury which might} |law, at that price; and so far from there being any danger 
happen to them in the profusi on of the nation’s bounty. | of their suffering from speculators, if this extension is al- 
Every one ac quainted with the surveys of the public lanc ds | lowed, it will enable this charitable institution to become, 
must know thata tow nship is one of the legal divisions, | itself, a speculator, to the i injury of the people of Florida. 
six miles square, containing nine sections of six hundred | U pon the ground, then, that it i is unnecessary and impolitic, 
and forty acres each. It was the intention of C ongress | that it is a violation of the condition of the grant, and } in- 
that this land should be selected in one body, ace« wei > to | | jurious to my constituents and the country, I move an in- 
the surveys, as that of General Lafayette’s was, and all the | definite postponement of the bill. 


{ 
other grants of asimilar nature. This land was not so se- Mr. KINCAID addressed the House in reply, observing 



















































lected. A P »werful — was enlisted to pervert the | that they would perceive from the letter of the age nt 
law, and induce the Secretary of the Treasury to reverse ‘that the land had been disposed of, excepting about one- 
all the decisio ns previously “made in the construc tion of | third, which still remained on hand; and although he sup- 


similar laws, and to id the selection in small bodies all| posed, from the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 





over the territory. The late Secretary of State was in-|F lorida, that it was worth five dollars per acre, and he 
duced to use his influence with the Secretary of the Tres a-| hoped even more than that, yet he could not agree w ith 
‘ sury to have the land located in small bodies, and it was{/him that it would at present command that sum; no such 





zccordingly so ordered. This decision, made, as I have | Offers were made to the agent; but, on the contrary, the 
said, against all precedent, oy e to the institution land | highest bid made for any part of it was about three doll: irs 
four times as valuable as any one ire township in the |per acre, and, for the gre: ater portion which lay out of the 
country would have been. Ni * con ae nt with this advan-}settlements, no offer whatever was made. Should the 
tage, an attempt was made to place these selections over | gentlems in’s motion, therefore, succeed, th e amount now 
the farms and houses of all the — settlers in the country, 1s he — would have to be got rid of within less than one 
contrary to a law that sect ired the possession of these me-| year from this time: a great sacrifice must be the imevita- 
ritorious occupants, and in violation of the pk dges of the| ble result. There were no bt uyers to bid for it but land 
rey : re made, to prevent any opposition to |Speculator s, who, be eing apprise d of the terms of the ; grant, 
visite eB tl nak institution, h 











imy sympathies | Were now lying by, in hopes of getting a great bargain. 

in its favor, and was desirous that the bill | Mr. K. said, the argument that the “House had not the 
should pass, if it was not injurious to my constituents. | power to omg — bill, was pretty much an argument of 
This attempt to place the grar 1t over their houses and farms, | Course in the discussions here, which he w ould permit on 
produced the embarrassments alluded to by the gentleman | this occasi ionto pass; but, in answer to the other arguments 
from Kentucky. How far it will constitute a claim for/advance d by the gentleman, he feltit his duty again briefly 
indulgence from this House, I cannot say; but, judging! to explai n to the House how the difficulties had arisen 
from my own feelings, I cannot suppose it will have| which had operated to prevent the trustces from dispos- 
much effect. 1 mention this to show how highly this in-/ing of the land as they had hoped and expected to do, 








foam 


pM an. 











is 
¢ stitution, by the influence of the late Secretary of State, | wit! iin the period at first fixed by law. 
A has already been favored. | The grant, as he had before stated, had passed the 
4 Lhave two objections, however, to the passage of this} House in April, 1826; but, at the same session, anact was 
h. umbly conceive, with all the benevolent] passed oo g the right of pre-emption to ‘* every per- 
ry of the institution, the House will consi- is mn who | rad ac “tually inhabited and cultivated a tract of 
& and well founded. ‘This grant was ac- | la L vit ng in either of the districts established for the sale 
i I [ express condition that it should be sold oF pu lic lands in the Territory of Florida, which tract was 
4 within five years. ‘fhe United States partes d with the title, jnot ightfully claimed by any other person, and who 
4 and the condition was for the benefit of the Territory of|should not h: ive removed from the te rritory.” ‘The trust- 
Florida. This is a question now, in which the United | ec es S waukekiaie ibtless have taken their land in one undivid- 
St have no concern; and I doubt their power to extend | ed township, but they had found it in — sible (unless they 





the condition of a grant, to the injury of a 
or party, by removing restrictions intended 


{; 1) 3 toe dap bet. = Ganesan 
nefit. <A bill has already passed the senate 


had taken what was worthless) to find any township which 
d not include the improvei me nts of some of those settlers 
who were entitled to the right ef pre-emption to which 
the had just referred. Under ‘+r these circumstances, the 
ad applied to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
ons and advice; (the act having declared that the 

ld be located “under his direction.’’) That 








sor) ' 14 ee er re 4 
or egnut townships of land to all the large State to be 
cated in tie territoric 


ok Beekhl hg 8.8 | nat . waite 
If that bill should get through this House, of which 
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Kentucky Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 


[H. of R. 


a —— 
officer, after a careful examination of the law, was of opi-|and to which reference had been made by the gentleman, 
nion that it permitted the location of the land in tracts of} had nothing to do with the present bill. The land had 
a smaller size than an entire township, and they made} been granted them under condition that it should be sold 
their locations accordingly. But still within some of the] within five years. For reasons which had been very fully 
sections, there were settlements which had indeed been} explained, the trustees would not be able to comply with 
abandoned, but whose owners, not having removed from)this condition. The gentleman had contended that a 
the territory, were entitled to pre-emption. Finding such| further delay would be injurious to the territory; and had 
to be the case, the trustees were under the necessity of| affirmed, that, at the end of another five y ears, the land, 
applying to Congress: and, in 1827, a law was passed pro-|instead of being worth five dollars, as at present, would 
viding ‘*that the incorporated Deaf and Dumb Asylum} probably be worth twenty. Now, if Congress, in its be- 
of Kentucky shall have the power, under the direction of} nevolence, had seen fit to grant a tract of land to the most 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of locating so much of the unfortunate of the human race, would any gentleman on 
township of land granted to the said institution, as has} that floor say that the guardians of these deaf and dumb 
been taken by the claims of those who are entitled to the| children should be compelled to sell their land for five 
right of pre-emption in the Territory of Florida, under | dollars, when they might get twenty? Surely not. The 
the provisions of the act aforesaid, which shall be located | fact, if it was as the gentleman supposed, was the very 
in sections upon any unappropriated and unreserved lands} best reason, not against, but in favor of the bill. It would 
in either of the Territories of Florida or Arkansas.’’| not take long, however, to prove that, if compelled to sell 
Leave to re-locate being thus obtained, they located once| now, they could not get five dollars an acre, or any thing 
more; but the true position of the boundary line between| like it. What individual, sir, ever receives an adequate 
Florida and Alabama not being then accurately known, price for his property, if compelled to sell within a limited 
it happened, as he was informed, that a considerable part period? Is he not forced to sacrifice it, himself, or allow 
of the land had unintentionally been located within the | the officer of the law to do it?) My observation through 
State of Alabama. The mistake being discovered, a new | life points out at this moment no exception. The specu- 
location had to be made. In the mean time, to add yet) lator, always heartless and vigilant, is waiting with impa- 
further to the impediments and difficulties they had to | tic nce for one thus embarrassed and pressed. He listens 
contend with, their agent died; by which several months’ |to no argument addressed to his sympathy or his justice— 
further delay was occasioned. At length, however, the | no appeal that necessity compels the sale, and therefore he 
entire amount of the land granted was located in such a} ought to give a fuir consideration. No, sir, that isthe very 
manner, he believed, as not to interfere with any improve- | kind of case he has been anxiously looking for; and, prompt- 
ments of the settlers. Sales were effected as before re-|ed by his cupidity, he will ruin the seller for the sake of 
marked, until all that portion of the land, or nearly so, his own gain. And would not this be the fact in reference 
which lay within the limits of the settlement, was disposed | to the lands given to the Kentucky De af and Dumb Asy- 
of; but, for the residue lying without the settlement, there | lum, if forced into the market? Would they not be sacri- 
was at present no demand. ficed? Could any gentleman seriously suppose, that, if it 
Mr. K. said that the trustees had no wish to impose on} was known to all the buyers that the land must be sold or 
the people of Florida, nor did they ask to retard the settle-| forfeited within a given time, they would offer five dollars 
ment of the territory; but, on the other hand, they were|an acre for it?) One would underbid, and another would 
unwilling to be forced into the hands of speculators. The | underbid, and finally the object of the benevolence of the 
question for the House now to determine was, whether} Government would be completely defeated. The institu- 
these unfortunate deaf and dumb children, to whon: the|tion is going on prosperously; it sustained a high charac- 
Government had extended the hand of beneficence, should| ter, and promised very extensive utility. All it asked was 
be defrauded of the boon by a sacrifice of the land intend-] for a little time. Its property was rising, and would soon 
ed for their benefit. The institution was of a highly inte-| command a respectable price. If the sale were compelled 
resting character, and hada strong claim on the humanity |at present, the land must necesearily fall into the hands of 
of all who could pity the destitute. It was at present in a] speculators; and how would the Territory of Florida be 
prosperous condition, supplied with instructors of the first| benefited by the change? The speculators would not be 
abilities, and in circumstances to receive and educate per-| compelled to settle the land, and would be sure to keep 
haps all the deaf and dumb children in the western States. }it up for higher prices. Florida would not be settled any 
He trusted the House would interpose its aid, and shield|sooner in the one case than in the other. if, however, 
the children of its own benefactor from so great an injury, | gentlemen were desirous of defeating their own benevo- 
by rejecting the motion for postponement, and putting the | lence, all they had to do was to vote for the motion of 
bill in a train for its final passage, by ordering it to its third} postponement, and then the gre edy speculator would 
reading. | carry away the patrimony of these poor deaf and cumb 
Mr. VINTON having made a few remarks in support of| children. Why should the House refuse to extend the 
the bill, time for sale? Iften years, instead of five, had been asked 
Mr. SPEIGHT, of North Carolina, moved to lay it upon|in the first instance, the one period would have been as 
the table. j readily granted as the other. The trustees had proved 
Mr. LETCHER begged the gentleman to withdraw that I their willir eness to sell, for they had actually sold two- 
































motion, as it was highly important te the prosperity of the| thirds of the land. Why not allow them the requisite 
institution that no further delay should occur. He hoped| time to dispose of the residue? 
it was not the wish of any gentleman to do it an irrepara-| Mr. L. said, he had no pe rsonal motive in supporting the 
ble injury. ‘The bill must pass now or never. It would! bill; the institution was not within his district; but he was 
occupy the time of the House but a very few minutes. | acquainte d with its condition, knew it to be well conduct- 
Mr. SPEIGHT withdrew his motion. jed, and toenjoy a high reputation. It was filled with in- 
Mr. LETCHER then said that he regretted to see his| teresting youth, whose unfortunate privation bespoke for 
friend from Florida making such strenuous opposition to} them the compassion of every benevolent heart. The 
this small bill; and he was persuaded that the source of| gentleman from Florida, however, was unwilling to pass 
that gentleman’s hostility was to be attributed to feeling | this bill, because there were other bills on the table con- 
and to over-anxiety, lest some injury might happen to his| taining grants of a similar character. But if that were the 
territory, rather than to any solid reasons. The difficulties | case, when those bills should come up, the gentleman 


which had occurred heretofore in the location and sale of}could oppose them if he felt it to be lis duty, but ought 


> | 


the land granted by Congress to the Kentucky institution, inot to urge his expectation of other bills as an argument 
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against this one. A more reasonable and unexceptionable lation within the last fifteen years of our history. Instead 
request than that of the trustees of this institution could} of now being confined to an equitable adjustment of our 
not be made, and he felt perfectly confident it would be| exterior relations——instead of now being confined to the 
unhesitatingly granted by the House. transaction of our public business, and to the liquidation 
Mr. VINTON said that he hoped the bill would pass. |of private claims against the Government—instead of be- 
He could not think with the gentleman from Florida, that} ing limited exclusively to measures designed for the com- 
there was reason to apprehend the institution to which the | mon defence, or for the advancement of the general wel- 
land in question belongs would attempt to hold up its land | fare—instead of having the legislative action of Congress 
from sale, so as to avail itself of an enhanced price by that|confined to objects of this character—instead of giving 
means. It must be recollected, this was a charitable insti-|heed to those things which shall, in effect, advance the 
tution, and, like all such institutions in this country, pre-|great interests of the republic—of this whole republic— 
sumed to be in want of money. The land was in a state|/instead of providing ways and means to extinguish our 
of nature, and situated in advance of the settlements; it is,| national debt, and to secure a revenue, for the further 
therefore, quite apparent that the institution can never] purpose of defraying the necessary expenditures of the 
clear up and cultivate this land, so as to make it produc- | Government--it would seem that, within the period named, 
tive of revenue. As long as the land remained unsold, it|the legislation of Congress has, to an alarming extent, 
must be dead and unproductive property. _ It will, there-| been directed to local and limited objects. It would seem 
fore, always be the interest of the institution to sell this|that the course of our modern legislation has been for the 
land, when and as fast as it can be disposed of at its fair] protection of the few, to the injury of the many; and from 
value, and for less than that it ought not to be compelled|the numerous and multifarious applications which haye 
to part with its property. It can never be the interest of} flooded in upon us since the commencement of the pre- 
the institution to hold up the land, and pay the taxes that/sent session, to appropriate portions of the common fund 
would be assessed upon it: as I understand the gentleman|to objects of local and internal improvement, it would 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Krxearp] the grant will be forfeited, |seem to be the order of the day, that we should sit there, 
unless the residue on hand is dispose d of within a twelve-jas session justices--receive petitions for new highways 
month from now; and that about eight thousand acres|—hear the reasons for and against—pass judgment there- 
remain unsold. Now, sir, every day, and every hour, /on; and should the contemplated improvement begin in 
diminishes the value of this land to its present owners. |one, and end in another State, we are at once to give it 
There are millions of acres of land, both public and pri-|the name of national—send forth our brigade of engineers, 
vate, beyond any present demand for settlement, in mar-|to mark and survey, and return to us a profile of the 
ket, in Florida and every part of the western and south-| improvement. 
western sections of the United States. Many gentlemen| Such proceedings are not unfrequent in my own region 
on this floor, from those sections, who are proprietors of! of country: they, in truth, constitute almost exclusively 
uncultivated lands, very well know that an individual who|the jurisdiction of ‘‘ the session courts in New England.” 
was obliged to dispose of eight thousand acres of wild land] But, in my judgment, they illy comport with the dignity, 
in the short period of a year, would necessarily be com-}or accord with the legitimate action of Congress. T he 
pelled to sacrifice near ‘ly the full value of his property. little excitement which was manifested the other morning 
This institution can do no more than an individual, to effect} while this bill was under discussion, when it was proposed 
sales on fair terms. It is therefore obvious, that, unless|by one gentleman to change the route so as to pass the 
ve grant the time proposed by the bill, which he thought| other side of the mountain; by another, to confine the course 
quite little « nough, the property of this charitable ceil to the metropolitan route; and, when it was suggested by 
humane institution would fall a prey to speculators, who|a third that he could not, as much as he loved his constitu- 
would buy on their own terms, perbaps for one or two/ ents, through whose territory the road was intended to 
dollars per acre, land which, from the remarks of the| pass, ‘*go for the whole hog,” that he must stop at 
gentleman from Florida, #here is reason to think may be Me mphis—it could not fail to bring to mind the events 











worth ten or twenty times that amount. which ordinarily happen whenever applic ations are made 
Mr. WHITE briefly replied to Mr. Lercurr and Mr. | for the laying out of new roads, especially when such con- 
VINTON. templated improvements would, in effect, divert the pub- 


Mr. ISACKS was in favor of the bill, but thought the/|lic travel from the doors of our early settlers: on this sub- 
time asked was longer than necessary; and moved to re-|ject, more than on any other, the people are peculiarly 
duce the proposed extension to three, instead of five years. | sensitive; and the scramble over the way satisfied my mind, 

Mr. DANIEL opposed the amendment, and supported | most conclusively, of this fact, that each of the p: arties liti- 

he bill. gant conscientiously believed th: at this great national road, 

The question was put successively on the amendment}to give it a more perfect national character, should pass 
and the indefinite postponement, and both motions were} directly through his own national district. The gentle- 
negatived by large majorities. men were not prepared to go quite as far as a very honest 

Mr. WHITE then moved an amendment, to provide} but zealous yankee did on a certain occasion, when an ap- 
that the lands should be liable to taxation as private lands; | plication had been presented to the proper authority for 
1 motion was also negatived; and a new road, and which, if established, would divert the tra- 
The bill was ordered to a third re: ading, by a large m: ‘3 1 from his own door: he declared its impoli cy in the most 





jority. mphatic manner, by alleging that, starting from the given 
The House again went into Committee of the Whole, | pc ‘int, and travelling either north or south, east or west, 
Mr. Haynes in the chair, on the ly ou must pass his own habitation. No, the gentlemen who 
=r ap te ae ‘ were engaged in asserting the claims of their favorite 
BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD BILL. routes, were not quite so cotsetoupaitt as My own country- 
Mr. MERCER rose, and spoke two hours in continua-| man. But, from what was then heard, from what was 
tion and conclusion of the speech which he commenced then seen, from what is invariably heard and seen on simi- 
in support of the bill when it was last under consideration. lar occasions, we are forced to say, ‘*O, judgment, thou 
Mr. HUBBARD said, it must have occum d 1 te > every }art fled.’ The various plans of the parties concerned 
individual who had observed the course of proc lings in} cou ild not Fail to impress our minds, that, starting from 
the Congress of the United States since the adoption of our} Buffalo, going east, southeast, southwest, or south, or, 
constitution, that a most important and somew hat eehenen il according to the mighty project of my friend [Mr. Ricu- 
dinary change had taken place in the character of its legis-] atpsen] from Massachusetts, going northeast to the waters 
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of Cc hamplain, still we should be conducted on the Breat 
national road from the northern and the western lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, from Buffalo to New Orleans. Yes, 
it does seem, from what has transpired, that we are here- 
after to be constituted as the great road court of the coun- 
trv; and whenever a new highway shall be wanted in any 
one of the States of this Union, which may, by chance, 
accommodate an itinerant citizen from another State, it is at 
onee to receive the baptismal name of national, and thus 
be prese nted to our consideration; and with such an im- 
posing character, (judging from what has taken place, ) it 
will not fail to reccive the. deliberate and successful atten- 
tion of Congress. IT should not have submitted any re- 
marks to the committee on this subject, did f not fee lcon- 
strained by a sense of duty, a duty which I owe to my 
mstituents, to state, most distinctly, the reasons w hich 
have induced me, and I presume my colleagues, to vot: 
against the bill which has already passed, making appro- 
priations for the Cumberland road; and which will induce 
me to vote against the bill now under consideration. Be- 
> I prececd to state my objections to this bill, 
ask the indulgence of the committee for a few minutes, 
while Ladvert to some of the reasons which were urged | \ 
by my worthy friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Riewanp- 
son} in favor of the measure. If I rightly enoeetent that 
gentleman, this project had his support; that his f 





own intrinsic merits, but fo 





terest to him and his constituents, and which could not fail 


to secure New England influence in favor of this system] been, ae ever will be—waste not the 


of internal improvements. And the gentleman, with great 


sagacity, and with his usual force, for the purpose of get-|measure of equal justice. 


ere irom Massachusetts, he can never expect the eo-operati on 


I must} 
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of the intelligent yeomanry of New England. They will 
not be deceived. They c an never yield their assent to 2 
measure of so great and sO fross injustice as the one now 
under consideration. They never will voluntarily — 
to such an inequitable distribution of the common fund 
as is provided by the present bill, or even as would be 
provided by the bill with the gentl. ‘man’s amendment. 
Let us examine with some minuteness the plan of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and see whether New Eng- 
| land should give her aid for the road from Buffalo to 
New Orleans, with the belief that this contemplated addi- 
tion would be of the least practical advantage to a single 
State within her borders. Whether, in tru ith, if the whole 
plan of the gentleman could be perfected, it would not 
hereafter operate to our detriment, at some fature period 








-}of our history, when our surplus revenue shall be divide “d 


among the several States upon principles of j justice and 
equity—will it not then be said, that the national road of 
the ¢entleman from Massachusetts has swallowed up the 
portion of New England? Believing, as I do, that for no 
national purpose whatever can a new and int dependent 
way be wanted from Buffalo to Bosten—believing, as I do, 
that the construction of such a road would not a dd to the 
existing facilities of communication in any ‘poi int of view— 





eli ngs} 1 cannot consent to tax my constituents Ww ith such an un- 
were warmly entisted in its favor, not on account of its | nee ‘ssary expenditure 
r the reason that it might a: 1d | 
would lead to other improvements nearer and of more in-| sure 


" of the public treasure, even w ithin 
the territorial limits of New England. It would be a mea- 
of great eae , and to New England herself 
ithe height of impolicy. Her doctrine now is, ever has 
it common fund, 
» out to her and to every section of the Union the 
he asks no more at your 





| but met 






ting up a New England excitement favorable to this pro-| hands; with less she ought not to be, and never w ili be, 


ject, and for the purpose of sec iring the votes of her dele 
gation in favor of ths measure, proposes to connect wit 
the project now under consideration, a plan for extending 
the road frum Buffalo to the waters of C! mplain, 

om thence ket town in New Eng 

















land. 





man has gray 

ensive dimensions, passin 
way of Buffalo and Champlain, to the city of 
through not less than twelve Stat : 


iS, by the 


‘om New Or 





be so national in its character, so grand in its object, 
uc vast importance in a commercial and a mili 
point of view to the country, that it would be so conducive 


to the common defen the general welfare of the ré 





public, that he should feel constrained with all 
strength, and mind, to give to such a mighty measure h 


most unqual tied support. 

ibly hia ive hushed, it 
nt murmur of discon 
ith Verinont, he nnd passes 
> Connecticut, by Ha 


n, he mieht ne 
1 ‘neland, the sile 
tent. If, after windine thro 
down the banks of 
brook, and from th 


bv Ne wport 





and Providence to Boston; if the centlemar 


nad wn taoes ; . ' | 
nad enlarged his plan by establishing one other branch, 


passing from the lake to the Connecticut, thence throug 
the White Hills to Portland, and from thence on a metro 
through Portsmouth to Boston, he woul 
idded three more States of the 








Union to his numbe 








hj} tl iat any 
d iket of New Eng, 


‘told us that a road of such} of the Uni ite d States, 


s of this Union, we . — of the most extr 





, ' . , } 
MS ieart, laug nent the facilities of communication be 
. | one 


2 little more comprehensive 


*e had continued a metropolitan route | that, in tweh e hours, he can be 


rT; inert r Will Vout 





I could not have supposed it possible 
individual, with a knowledge of the existing facilt- 
| ties of communication between the interior and the mar- 
could have conceived the idea of 
a new national road at the cost and charge 
from Boston to Lake Champlain, 
It looks to me like one 


willingly satisfied. 





constructiz 


jand from Champlain to Buffalo. 


Bosto yn, | of th > most extravagant fantasies that ever ente red the 





iast. The present exi- 








igency of the count y national purposes does not 
\ x{s r roacl. if s a road was at this moment 
| | const ed and made, it could not, in the n: of 
-| thi ves, tend te increas e the commercial intercourse, or to 


tween those two 
4 


here is but Kittle difference betwee latitudes 
. 
R 


1 Boston. And establish rai , or any 








i lities of communication, from Lak e to Bos- 
1| tor them, if you please, the imposing name of na- 
-| tio ivs, an l you co il 1 not then induce the fa rmer, 
i} sti to market with th > prod luce of his farm, to cross 
-|the Hudson. No; when he arrives there, he weil knows 

conveyed to the largest 
1fand to the best market in our cou: itry, by the safest, most 


ldirect, and most expeditious way andmode. And as soon 
1} woul l you find fire in ice, as find the farmer of Buffalo 
-|trave : gentleman’s national road, with his pigs 
Land his poultry, to the market of New England. Men 


arilv act against their own inter ‘st. The 





on the 





















the plan would have been so national in its character} rie and the Champlain ca i the waters of the Hud- 
lin its object, would so much increase the facil ties for or | ly hand brought the mark New York near to the 

‘ nercial intercourse, would so essentially aid the mili-|farmers of the northern and the western lak« and it 
t operations of the c ry, would so direct] conte | vild not happen, that such an intelligent and sagacious 
bt ' ting the conveyance of th ul, that, |body of people as compose the farming interests in those 

P th eman is not mistaken in regions of country, would ev transport their produce 
; = Ne would the Hudson, two hundred miles, cither over rail- 
‘ . theme. But or national roads, to the market of New England. 
man has cr tructure on a sandy foundation, | But this is notall. The gentleman must, according to his 

t lu ason and if fuct stand oppos-|scheme, leave the western canals—the great highway of 
. , } t! h tl 





5 


contemplated by the gentleman|the western countrv—and wind his war 
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rior of New York; and, if he designs to find the waters 
of Champlain at Plattsburg, he would carry us in a north- 
eastern direction, into the northeast county, and almost to 
the northeast corner of that State. In such an excursive 
range, he would assuredly lose his point of compass; he 
would find himself two degrees, at least, north of his line. 
But the gentleman, in goes on this principle, that 
the more circuitous the route, the more national the object. 
From Plattsburg the gentleman would undoubtedly trans- 
pes us across the lake, on floating bridges, to Burlington; 

om thence, on his national road, by Onion river, to Mont- 
pelier; from thence, by White river, to Hartford, in Ver- 
mont; and from thence, by Concord, in New Hampshire, to 
Boston. 

This looks well on paper, it sounds well in story; it may 
have entered the imaginations of some of the most zealous 
friends of internal improvement within the limits of New 
England. It may, for aught I know, be among the nu- 
merous plans in contemplation, upon which the surplus 
revenue, the property ofall, the common fund of the na- 
tion, is hereafter to be expended. But, mark my word: 
the warmest supporters of these measures will never live 
to see a road constructed and supported by this Govern- 
ment from Buffalo to Boston. Some New England gen- 
tlemen may honestly believe that it may take place; some 
gentlemen may sincerely wish it. But, for one, I am in- 
credulous. The influence of New England never has, and 
never can be successfully exerted in obtaining appropria- 
tions from the common fund for the purpose of accom- 
plishing local objects of internal improvement within her 
ownlimits. If considerations of interest should control 
my vote on this question, as one of the delegation from 
New England, as one disposed to look to her interest, I 
should feel constrained to oppose, in every shape, the appro- 
priation of the public money for local purposes. But other 
considerations in connexion, which I shall take the liberty 
soon to suggest, have produced on my mind the conviction 
that I have no right to put my hand into the public trea- 
sury, and draw from thence, for particular and local ob- 
jects, any portion of the public fund, the property of all, 
without the consent of all. 

I have said that the expectations, the hopes of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts would never be realized. And 
why? For this plain, this forcible reason: there does not 
exist any necessity for this great and contemplated im- 
provement. The condition of the highways from the lakes 
to the ocean forbids the idea that millions of the public 
treasure will be expended in effecting improvements not 
absolutely required by the exigencies of the country. No, 
if we can, and if we will, go onin appropriating money, or 
parts of the public domain, for local and particular ob- 
jects, the West and the Southwest will be ready, with 
open arms and with irresistible claims, for years yet to 
come, to receive all that can be spared from your public 
treasury. It will he said, and be said with effect, when the 
proposed amendment of my friend from Massachusetts 
shall be under consideration, that Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts have already anticipated the Go- 
vernment, that their roads are already well made. 

You do not, as might be imagined from the character of 
the proposition, and from the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, after crossing the waters of the north- 
ern lake, pass into a trackless wilderness. No; but you 
find a highly cultivated country; arich, a prosperous, and 
an enterprising people; men who know the value of your 
institutions; men who have fought for your liberties; men 
who are patriots, not in word but in deed; men who have, 
by their own pecuniary and physical means, constructed 
as fine ‘‘ national” roads from the lake to the ocean, as 
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If a portion is to be dealt out to my own State, New 
Hampshire should direct and control its expenditure. It 
is not in her heart to desire any unnecessary, any useless 
expenditure of the common property, even if that expen- 
diture should be made within her own territory. No such 
sentiment, no such feeling exists among the people of that 
granite State. The general welfare is her text and her 
commentary. It is perfectly true that the country cannot 
boast of better roads, roads wrought with her own hands, 
than are now to be found in the very route and over the 
very ground hereinbefore described; and which route 
must have entered the imagination of the gentleman, when 
he conceived his grand national project. 

If I am mistaken in the contemplated plan of my friend 
from Massachusetts—if it is his purpose to strike the waters 
of Champlain at Whitehall, and wind his way through 
Vermont to the banks of Connecticut, near my own native 
village, and from thence to the market of New England, 
I would merely suggest that all that I have said in relation 
to the inexpediency and impolicy of the measure, on the 
northern route, will apply with equal force to the course 
last alluded to. It is well known that, from the Connec- 
ticut river, through this section of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, every facility is already furnished, at the 
exclusive charge of those States, for the transportation of 
the farmer’s produce, for the accommodation and comfort 
of the traveller, as far as the construction and completion 
of good roads can furnish such facilities. The present exi- 
gencies of the country do not call for this improvement 
through those sections of New England. And her influ- 
ence should not be enlisted in favor of the bill before us, 
from the idea that the contemplated amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will be adopted. The true 
policy of those in New England who are the devoted 
friends of a system of internal improvements, most clearly 
is, a just and equal distribution of the common fund, upon 
the principle of representation, to be expended under the 
direction of the States, This would give to her equal rights. 
Without this, New England never can, and never will, 
have meted out to her a full measure of justice. The exist- 
ing state of her roads, and the existing facilities for internal 
communication, forbid the idea; and her delegation, look- 
ing solely to her interests, would do well, in my judgment, 
to oppose every appropriation for improvements in any 
one State, without an equitable appropriation, upon the 
principle just stated, to the other members of the Union. 

In New Hampshire, not a dollar of the common fund has 
ever been expended in the construction of her public 
roads. ‘The people of that State have, by their own vo- 
luntary contributions, established and made every road 
within her limits. Ishavesaid that these roads are wrought 
by the voluntary contribution of the people. The remark 
needs explanation. 

The members of the town corporations in New Hamp- 
shire—the purest democracies in the known world——assem- 
ble at stated periods, with equal rights and equal privi- 
leges. The man who has attained the age of twenty-one 
years, whether he be or not the owner of property, has 
the same political power as the richest of his neighbors. 
And, at these primary meetings, composed of the people, 
who are most emphatically the true sovereigns of this part 
of our country, money is voluntarily voted, for the pur- 
pose of making and repairing public highways, and for the 
further and worthy object of instructing and educating the 
rising generation. For theseand for all other purposes ne- 
cessary for the well being of society, the people freely vote 
to tax themselves. In this way, not less than two hundred 
thousand dollars is annually raised in New Hampshire, for 
the making and repairing of their public roads. In this 


honest hearts could desire, as faithful hands have ever| way, but little less than a like amount is annually raised 
wrought. And, unless I greatly misjudge, the good people} for the support of her free schools. And the money is 
of.my own State would not wish to have the common fund | not only raised, but it is most faithfully applied and ex- 


appropriated in the furtherance of such a project. 





pended; and, *‘ year following year,”’ the people reap their 
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reward, in the improved condition of their public ways, | jects. I know full well that such allusions and compari- 
and in the improved state of those who shall come after| sons should not be made on this floor; but I could not let 
them. In New Hampshire, the cultivators are generally | the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia pass unno- 
the owners of the soil. Her practical husbandmen are the|ticed. 1 should feel unwilling to have that gentleman sup- 
yeomanry of her State. Her citizens are not less distin-| pose that New Hampshire has had any portion of the com- 
guished for their habits of industry than for the purity of} mon fund meted out to her for any purpose of internal 
their patriotism. improvement. 

In the manner I have stated, by the application of our} I cannot but regard the improvement of our harbors and 
own means, have all the improvements in the roads and navigable rivers, the erection of light-houses and of break- 
canals in New Hampshire been made; and it cannot be} waters, as so essentially connected with the commerce of 
supposed that I would be silent, with a knowledge of these} the country, from which we derive the greater pases of 
facts, and see drawn, indirectly, from the pockets of my] our revenue, as objects falling clearly within the legitimate 
fellow-citizens, annually, the enormous tax of two hun-|action of Congress, under the express power given by the 
dred thousand dollars, (which I will attempt soon to ex-| constitution to regulate commerce. I cannot but regard 
plain,) for the purpose of constructing new roads in Penn-| fortifications and military roads as so essentially connected 
sylvania, Virginia, and Carolina, three of the oldest sisters} with the common defence, and with the general welfare, 
in the confederacy. as objects properly claiming our consideration. For all 

No, L feel myself called upon most solemnly to protest] such objects, I have felt myself bound, as I would contri. 
against a measure of so gross injustice. True it is, that} bute to promote the common defence and advance the ge- 
Virginia has been first and foremost in opposing this en-| neral welfare, to give my support. And in favor of every 
croachment on constitutional right. True it is, that a ma-|such measure, during the present session, my vote has 
jority of her delegation will stand forth now in opposition| freely been given. Beyond this I cannot go, consistently 
to the measure before us. But it is no less true, that the} with my own views of the constitutional powers of Con- 
bill contemplates the construction of this national road] gress, and consistently with my regard to that sacred prin- 
through a portion of her territory. Whether with or with-| ciple of strict and impartial justice to each member of the 
out her consent, I know not. But my argument is, if this} confederacy in the distribution of the common fund. 
road is wanted for any public purpose—if it is necessary—| Until I shall believe that general and particular—na- 
let Virginia follow the example of New Hampshire. Let} tional and sectional—limited and unlimited—reserved and 
this road, within her limits, be made by her own pecunia-| unreserved, are synonymous terms, I can never yield my 
ry and physical means. And whenever such a necessity | assent to a construction of the constitution, by which in- 
shall exist—whenever the exigencies of the country shall|strument authority is expressly given to Congress to pro- 
require a new and continuous national road from the seat} vide for the general welfare; that this power is legiti- 
of Government to New Orleans—there can be no doubt,| mately exercised by Congress, in appropriating any por- 





















































from the course which Virginia has heretofore taken, that 
she will construct this road, within her own limits, unaided 
by the General Government. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Ancner] who ad- 
dressed the committee a few days since, remarked, that if 
any appropriations were to be made for purposes of inter- 


tion of the public property for local purposes. I can 
never yield my assent to the doctrine, that a road from 
Buffalo to Washington is a national road; that a road from 
Washington to New Orleans is a national road; or that a 
continuous road from Boston, by the northern and west- 
ern lakes, by the seat of Government to New Orleans, isa 









nal improvement, they should be given to the West. 1) national road. It cannot deserve such a name, unless it 
do not stand here to make any sectional distinctions; I do| be necessary to the common defence of the country; or 
not intend to controvert that point with the gentleman] unless it be clearly productive of the general welfare— 
from Virginia; it is enough for me to know, that on this| the welfare, not of a part, but of the whole republic. In 
question we shall act in unison; but I would wish to put| my judgment, such a description of highways alone merits 
the gentleman right. As far as it respects the State which | the name of national roads. Nor can I conceive that any 
I, in part, represent, the remark is unjust. I have here-| partial expenditure of the common fund, for local objects, 
inbefore stated, what is strictly true, that not a dollar of} can have any tendency to rivet more strongly the various 
the public money has ever been expended in the construc-| members of the confederacy—to cement more firmly the 
tion of her roads. No such remark can with truth be ap-| great bond of national union. No, sir, in my humble judg- 
plied to the western States. True, in New Hampshire, | ment, a totally different effect will be the consequence of 
a light-house has been built near the outlet of the harbor| such partial and limited legislation. It is admitted that the 
at Portsmouth; a measure which was of all importance to| ingenuity of man has never yet produced a better form of 
the safety of our public as well as of our private ships. | government than our own; and that no government could 
True, a navy yard has been established within her limits, | be devised, better calculated to subserve the great interests 
and wisely and judiciously established; and if it were ne-|of the American people. And, sir, it may with great pro- 
cessary to show this, I think I should find little difficulty in| priety and truth be said, that no people have ever enjoyed 
satisfying this committee, that, notwithstanding the bewil-| more real happiness—more rational liberty, than the peo- 
dering fogs which at times hover over our sea coast, the| ple of this republic; and may it not be urged, that this enjoy- 
navy yard at Portsmouth, considering its perfect security, | ment of freedom, in which the American people have hith- 
and the entire safety of that harbor, should be sustained. | erto so largely participated, has been the result of confining 
Yet, sir, this pittance, if reports and rumors are to be re- our legislative operations within the pale of our written con- 
lied upon, is soon to be denied us. ‘These works are ex-| stitution? that we have had with us our political fathers and 
clusively national; they do not materially affect the State friends, who laid the foundation of this republic—to tell us 
in which they are located; works which were established | the story of olden time—to remind us what was granted and 
with a proper view to the general welfare. And, while | what was reserved by the people—to warn us of the danger 
the western States have been permitted to carve liberally | of giving any forced construction to the charter of our liber- 
from the public domain, for their benefit, the State of New | ties, and to remind us to keep within its letter? No doubt, 
Hampshire has, unaided, managed her own affairs in her| sir, but the seasonable admonitions of these early friends 
own way. While appropriations, exceeding in amount] of the republic have had a most salutary effect—have in- 
seven millions of dollars, have been made for the exclusive | duced those who have come after them to rally round the 
advantage of the western States, New England has done constitution of the country as the grand pillar of their liber- 
her part in paying; but, with the exception of a few thou-| ties, the only sure foundation of their political peace. 

sands to Maine, she has not received a dollar for local ob-| In the virtue and intelligence of the American people I 
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have full confidence; and although thick clouds may seem 
to gather over us at this time—although there may seem 
to be a spirit abroad in the land, unfriendly to the perma- 
nent existence of our free institutions—although, on some 
great national interests, honest politicians may honestly 


differ in opinion, yet the republic will safely ride out the | 
Our country, our whole country, is a sentiment | 


storm. " 
which cannot fail to influence the public conduct of every 
upright legislator. The people may think differently-- 
put in jeopardy their liberties, and they will act together. 
if the majority of the tax payers of this republic are fa- 
vorably disposed to the subject of internal improvements— 
to this road-making project—the system will continue; if 
otherwise, it cannot progress. And I do, therefore, en- 
treat gentlemenwho profess to be the ardent supporters 
of this system, not to halt, but to go forward, and put the 
subject home to every man in the community. 
people not be deceived—let them sec—let them fecl the 
effect of this policy at once. I presume that no member 
of this committee will pretend that he can, constitutional- 
Jy, take a given portion of the commen fund, and appro- 
priate it for purposes of local internal improvements, unless 
he could impose a direct tax. to the same amount upon the 
people for the same object. No, even in this day of strange 
things no such absurdity would be pretended. I would, 
therefore, for the purpose of ascertaining the true state of 
the public mind on this subject, which is in sll probability 
hereafter to claim much of the time and attention of Con- 
gress, recommend to the warm friends of this measure to 
let the treasury alone, to keep their hands clean, and im- 
pose a direct tax upon the people for the amount wanted. 
Raise a sum of five millions of dollars (for a less sum will 
not suffice) by direct taxation. 
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land they will reflect—they will consider, and they wiil de- 
termine in this grand question. With that determination 
j\future Congresses would be content; and, acquiescing in 
that determination, nothing more would be said or done 
jabout expending the property ofall for the benefit ofthe few 
it is of no importance to determine whether more or less 
of the revenue is collected in one or in another section of 
ithecountry. Although frequent allusions have been mack 
{to the amount paid into your public treasury by particular 
|States, yet, is it not to be inferred from that circumstance 
\that the inhabitants of those particular States are in that 
proportion the actual contributors to your revenue’ No! 
At ports of entry your revenue is collected, but the pco- 
ple—the consumers are the payers; and although, in the 
region of country where 1 happen to live, the people may 
not be known atthe treasury, yet the wares and merchan 
dise by them consumed draws heavily upon their purs< 
to supply the common fund; and whether the goods a: 
entered at Providence, or Boston, or Portsmouth, they are 
nevertheless part of the consumers of the country, and 
pay their full and just share for the support of the Go- 
vernment. 
The good citizens of my own State are not, and never 
| 








nave been, behind the citizens of the other States, in con- 
ributing their full portion of physical and pecuniary 
neans for the commen defence of the republic, and for the 
advancement of its general welfare. But I hold it to be 
unequal and unjust that they should be taxed for the be- 
nefit of particular sections of the Union. Such a course 
strikes my mind as anti-republican—as against the spirit 
of our free institutions—as at war with the first principles 
of our federative Government. And entertaining such 
sentiments, we will not aid in such projects; as much as 
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to every haimlet-—to every man in your country; tell him| we love our sister States, and rejoice in their prosperity, 
you want his money for the purpose of constructing a na-| we cannot but regard this measure asan attempt to ap- 
tional road from Buffalo to New Orleans, or, should the | propriate a portion of the common fund for local object: 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts be adopt: | by mere numerical force, without the consent and agai 
ed, from Boston, by the northern and western lakes, to lthe will of some of the old members of the confederacy, 
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the city of Washington, and from thence to New Orleans; 
and the return of these officers will tell you a tale that 
cannot be misunderstood. ‘They will give you the honest 
state of public opinion; and I greatly miscalculate the signs 
of the times, if the present friends of this system would 
not then be found among its enemies. I greatly misjudge 
if the sovereigns of this country would not speak in such 
a manner as to make the throne itself tremble. At any 
event, in this way the honest, unbiassed sentiment of the 
public mind would be made known in relation to the 
important subjects of making loca] internal improvements, 
at the cost and under the direction of this Government. 
This would be the fair course. ‘This would be the honest 
course. But the course now pursned, first filling your 
treasury by indirect taxation, and then taking therefrom 


what is wanted to answer particular purposes, is the most | 


deceptive to the people at large. 

The consumers, who are the tax payers of this country, 
annually contribute to the filling of the public treasury, 
without seeming to care in what way the money is expend- 
ed. They know that a large public debt is outstanding 
they know that the Government must be sustained—they 
know that fortifications must be erected, and must be ar 
ed—they know that our navy must be supported, anc 
cur army will not be deserted. They kuow these things; 
and they know that the resources of the nation inay be le- 
g timate ly applied to these obj cts. And they believe 
that their public servants will not appropriate from the 
common fund for any th 








ng not connected with the com- 


ynon defence or promotive of the general welfare. On 
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sufficiently rcfiected, because their attention has not been 


an people have not 
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drawn to it by any regard to their interest--put du 


to them—put home upon them—lect them feel, let them 
know that the; money is wanted, and jor what purpose, 





|who were partners tothe original contract. And believ- 
ling that I know the sentiments of New Hampshire on this 
isubject, I should be unfaithful to my constituents should 
withhold my vote against this project; should I suffer it to 
|pass without raising my voice against it. 1 must oppose 
jthe measure as fraught with the grossest injustice. 

| It not my purpose, at this time, to present an argument 
jon the constitutional powers cf Congress to construct 
}roads—that subject has been often and ably discussed; but 
|i have been, and I shall be obliged, in the further prose- 
lution of this subject, to submit some incidental remarks 
lin relation to the legitimate exercise of the power granted 
to Congress by the express previsions of the constitution, 
jin relation to the subject of making local imprevements at 
ithe expense of this Government. 

Ihave said that 1 must oppose this particular bill now 
under consideration; and the principal reasons which have 
jinduced this opposition, independent of constitutional ob- 
|jections, I will succinctly state. 
| J do not believe that this road would be of such national 
limportance—of such indispensable necessity, as to justify 
| Congress in constructing and perfecting it at the expense 

of the Government. 
| Ido betieve that all these facilities of communication 
between one section and another section of our country 
jshould be provided at the expense of the several States, 
within whose limits such improvements are required. 

i do believe that al 

poses, at the cost and ex] 
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appropriations made for such pur- 
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must of necessity be unequal and unjust; bearing lightly 
on some sections of the Union, and heavily on others-- 
bestowing your muniticence on some sections of the Union 
——withholding it from cthers—and on this account, su 
iprejects should not receive the favorabie considerst 
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I do not believe that national expendit ires for purposes| the munitions of war. That thi 
R of internal improvement, tend to a dangerous increase 
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mn and iniuence of Executive patronage. ion the one notice 
e I do believe that a sense of justice, which should inva-| for this pl ich 
A riably control the operations of our Government, requires, | munication } 
$3 upon some fixed and established principle, a just distribu-| of ti pt 
of tion of the surplus revenue among the several States, | with calamity ot \ 
ke provided that fund must continue to be drawn from the! between Buffalo and New O 
Al pockets of the people, for the purpose of being expend dias a military road. B 
in the construction of roads and canals. I say that a sense |jin progress for rving h ( 
t of justice, in such a case, demands that an equitable d lof y { 1 Buffalo and t 
sion should be made among all the members of the confe-| canals and our rivers, even to N 
> deracy. Any thing short of this would savor of injustice |is the n of these facilities f 
¢ and oppression. ithat our munitions of war can, a 
) These are among the reasons why I shall vote agai “ ich less e> ind Joss t 
! ] 1; the use of t nutio 
this measure, notwithstanding all that Ang } Isp tions can, 
essary cither for commercial or military |the m t safety to t c 
c the more safe or more expeditious trans-! eer of attack from any iV 
a tblic mail. The inexpediency of this it is further 
- on these several points, has been most / tran rtation of the public mail, 
iy SNOW the i | I it of th ) I c l i t i ‘ it na 
rginia, (Mr. Bannowr] who first a rant the expense « tr 
ssed the ¢ i 3; an tt ] hour of the debat ,'temp! 1 I tT t. I i 
y I donot purpose to trespass on their patience by any * the leading 
Th e® cXam i uy ti mit shall merely ae ministr t r e legisiat ie 
t ‘ very genes l vi s in 1 to then to prov j f 
: itis allewed that this 1 ld of et ‘ diy i ' othndl of aie 
importance, ina commercial f view; that, l to our , it is due tot pe 
it as the means of affording commercial facilit it 3 sh do all that 
j ought to be constructed at xpense of t republ vet the m 3 of 1 
i I > Whe is th vidence m ipport of tis fact?’ f x s 
3 Where al ie FT ns, the considerations, Which we l dit N t 
warrant this committee in coming to this conclusion? We | road é ruction of 
look in vain for them Chey exist merely in th \ -l] } ul isto } ‘ veyed, ¢ 
’ t of ¢ t ' 7 vy have no real foundat i ) ! ‘ itu zt 
: 3 nthe n that our comn | ercourse | ay 1 7 rit ™m 
betw 1b loand N Orleans can be, or would be, ia-| y lividual t 1 
cr li I 1 1 ¢ i's road. h ! ‘ ] 
, vidual, acquainted with t! phy of t led for, cilit 
‘ an for a moment ! se that should this} fi ; lo to Wa i 
r time, b 1 t pplan —ia \ f h 
sh Lit! ) riected by the location of iron rails— to the } ! 
iv Of t commeré of the lakes—that of th ] 
{ m ti Pp Kil y of the lakes—that y of l : I 
sof Bu , or of that 1 n of country, \ id vot Vi 
l iverted fror th natt ul « is No x eX 
national road fin Las peri 3 t 1 i 
itv, and i of man can mance if ii, not < \ t 
$ ton icss a p! ‘ try \ Id 1 rt ¢« n 
1 the Ww r cana ( le ton | or m ir hist $ I 
ould be transp« Lupon it fi the market to t t ] 
interior road, ! Ss 
The great object of th r is to find a market limits of of t 
t Pp i ol | ( ; } I t ' 
ot the cul ut s ol t > 3 to obtain, re] st Possi- |} 
t ens Lt t ll ¢! toseu i it can-! of { 
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presentativ es of the people, ought not to appropriate the 
property of this nation in establishing this road, either for the 
pretended purpose of facilitating the intercourse between 
different sections of the Union--for carrying on internal 
commerce, as it is called—for the purpose of a military 
road, or for the purpose of a more? safe and expeditious 
conveyance of the public mail. The objects to be attain- 
ed would not justify the expense; and, as the faithful 
guardians of the interests of the people, it does strongly 
impress my mind that we should oppose the measure, at 
all events as inexpedient and as impolitic. 

In the course of my remarks, I have said, and I now 
repeat, that if the present tariff of duties should be con- 
tinued; if we are determined annually to drain from the 
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perfectly well understood; the powers granted and the 
powers reserved by the people were not then matters of 
speculation. The great struggle, which had terminated 
in the establishment of our country’s independence, was 
too recent; the people were then too jealous of power, 
to have accepted any charter of their liberties, containing 
any provision which might, by possibility, prove danger. 
ous to their rights as freemen. Never would they have 
jeopardized their equal privileges, by giving to the ma- 
jority of Congress the power, at any time, to appropriate 
the common fund as their mere will and pleasure should 
direct. If such a power had been supposed to have ex- 
isted under our constitution, it would have been early 
exercised; and I presume to state, that we should not at 




















r 
pockets of the people twelve millions of dollars more| this time have had to pass over a road so badly made. as ' 
than can be necessary for the gradual reduction and ulti-| we now find between the city of Richmond and the Poto- c 
mate discharge of the public debt, and to meet the ordi-|mac. If such a power had been supposed to have e xisted, t 
nary expenditures of this Government; if such a surplus|the great influence of Virginia in the councils of this na- t 
shall annually be at the disposal of the Congress of the}tion would have been successfully exerted in the con- 1 
United States; if this amount is annually to be distribut-] struction of all her public roads, at the expense and under \ 
ed, under the direction and control of the National Legis-| the direction of this Government. If sucha power had been i 
lature; if this sum, or any portion of it, is to be appro-| supposed, in our early history, to have appertained to the t 
priated on objects of internal improvement, I ask, how] Congress of these United States, not a road or canal would 
shall it be divided? how shall it be distributed? In one| have been made without the application of the pecuniary 


section of the Union? Forbid it, ye ministers of justice! 
I answer, as the whole Union contributed to the common 
fund, let the whole Union participate in the benefits of 
the distribution. As {I have before said, apportion this 
fund, upon some settled and equitable principles, among 
the several States, unless you are disposed to do a still 
greater act of justice, by leaving it untouched in the pock- 
ets of the people. 

If the United States should receive no more from im- 
posts than would be required to meet the current expenses 
of the Government, to provide the ways and means of ex- 
tinguishing the public debt, would Congress presume to 
impose a direct tax, for the express purpose of collecting 


means of the republic. But no such sentiment was then 
entertained; no such idea was harbored by our political 
fathers. They then believed, and they then practised, that 
Congress only had the power ‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States.”” They believed, ‘and practised, that 
they had not the power of laying and collecting imposts 
for any other purpose. 

It was sheen for this day of strange things to give a 
different construction to the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. In some of the members of this Union, admitted 
since the establishment of our present Government, a con- 


a fund to be appropriated in the construction of roads} struction seems to bé given to the constitution, comp: itible 
and canals, or any other objects of internal improvement} with an enlarged and liberal exercise of congressional 
not clearly warranted by the letter of the constitution?) power. And if the sentiments of the States are fairly 
They would not dare to do this. Such an experiment | represented by the opinion and votes of their delegates, 
. ould, in my judgment, prove fatal to the best hopes of} there are some of the oldest States who now believe that 
the friends of this system. | a power exists in Congress to lay and collect imposts for 
How would the proposition have been received, (by| purposes of internal improvement—such a liberal and en- 
the tax-paying people of this country,) to have incorporat-| larged construction to our constitution must hate been the 
ed a provision in the constitution, vesting a power in Con- ‘growth of modern time. 
gress to establish and regulate imposts, not for the pur-| 1 cannot believe, however, such to be the sentiment of 
pose of edison a revenue for the support of Govern-| New Hampshire; and on this point I do not speak without 
ment; not for the purpose of, protecting any particular! authority. In 1822, our legislature had their attention 
interests; but for the mere object of collecting a fund to} drawn expressly to this subject, by our then chief magis- 
be appropriated, under the direction of Congress, from) trate; and I must ask the indulgence of the committee 
time to time, on local objects of internal improvement?) while I read from his message the following passages: 
Sir, such a proposition would have exicted a general feel-|_ ‘*The words ‘to provide for the common defence and 
ing of hostility, from one to the other extreme of the con-| general welfare,’ are merely mentioned as the objects for 
federacy. The constitution never would have been ac-| which the power to raise taxes is given, and the power to 


























cepted by the tax-paying people of this republic, if such 
a provision had been expressly introduced into it by our 
political fathers. They too well understood the character 
of the American people, to have recommended to them 
to invest in Congress any such power. 

Would New Hampshire have gone forward, and by her 


vote unqual fiedly accepted the constitution as binding 


upon herself? Would any of the small States of the 
Union have done this, if the great States, in the legitimate 


lay taxes is the only specific power given by this article 
of the constitution. Under this erroneous construction, a 
majority of Congress seem to suppose that they are invest- 
ed with power to appropriate the national resources to 
| objects of mere internal improvement, such as making 
canals and roads in the interior of our country, which have 
no connexion whatever with either the common defence, 
or the general welfare, other than that which all internal 
improvements, even the building of bridges or mills, or 















exercise of their constitutional powers, could appropriate| the improvement of the soil, possess. It is too obvious 
any portion of the revenue for making roads and canals, | to be disputed, that, if this clause of the constitution gives 
or for any objects of internal improvement? No, sooner] to Congress the authority to make such roads and canals, 
would they have remained in their colonial relation to the} even a less extended construction of it must include 
mother country, than to have jeopardized their particular} every specific power vested by that instrument, and thus 
rights, by yielding any such general power; and not until) render them wholly impertinent and unmeaning—-an incon- 
the latter period of our history, have any such powers been! sistency and absurdity which could not be admitted, ex- 
attempted to be exercised. When the constitution came | cept under the most imperative necessity. Were the 
fresh from the hands of the people, its provisions were} phrase in question to be regarded even as a delegution of 
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pee to provide for the general welfare, yet, on every | too a henes to sas berne, and we will work out our own sal- 


nown and acknowledged principle of interpretation, it 
would be liable to receive a strict construction, and con- 


vation. We will go on as we have done; appropriate and 
work out, as we have done, the annual tax of two hun- 


sequently could authorize only such measures of Con-|dred thousand dollars, in making and repairing our high- 


gress as were in their nature general, extending direct 
benefits to every part of the nation, and not such as were 
directly beneficial only to a part, and to the remainder 
merely incidentally, by possibility, or on some remote and 
uncertain contingency. The consequences which may | 
naturally be expected to result from giving so broad and 
indefinite a construction to this clause of the constitution, 


as would authorize Congress to appropriate the national | just. 


ways, and in effecting the desira! ble bjects of internal im- 
provement under our own supervision. 

But if the present policy must be persevered in, if the 
people must continue to be indirectly taxed, for the prt- 
pose of filling the public treasury, to be appropriated, under 
the direction of this Government, in the construction of 
roads and canals, the language of New Hampshire is—be 
She does most solemnly protest against an act of 


resources to mere objects of internal improvement, ought such flagrant injustice as compels her, while she makes 


not to be disregarded in a consideration of this question. 


her own roads, at her own cost, to appropriate annually 


The national resources, so applied, would generaliy be | one hundred thousand dollars (twice the amount of her 


directed to great and imposing objects in those parts of 
the country which were susceptible of them on that ex- 
tensive and magnificent scale which would gratify those 
national feelings which always have a powerful influence, 
whilst those which were less adapted to gr atify these feel- 
ings, although of equal or even greater importance, and 
those affecting the interests of the smaller and more re- 
mote sections of the country, would be either wholly neg- 
lected, or receive less than a proportionate share of the 
attention of the Government. 

** Jealousies and discord would inevitably spring from 
real or supposed partiality in the appropriations for these 
objects, and endanger that general harmony which is in- 
timately connected with national happiness. {[t would 
greatly extend that indirect power and influence of the 
Government, derived from its patronage, which ought al- 
ways to be feared as a principal source of that intrigue 
and corruption which has so generally destroyed or im- 
paired every thing valuable in human Governments. No 
motives are discovered that should induce such a wish that 
the constitution might be found susceptible of a construc- 
tion which should authorize Congress to e xpend the na- 
tional resources in mere objec ts of internal improvement, 
unless accompanied by a belief that these objects wou Id 
be more judic iously and economic: ally attained under the 
direction of the National than of the State Governments. 
But no facts or evidence are known to exist, wuich can be 
thought to warrant the expectation. In National Govern- 
ments generally, (it is to be hoped our own may prove an 
exception, ) waste and profusion, cor ruption and favorit- 
ism, connect themselves with every national undertaking 
and expenditure. 

The legislative assembly of New Hampshire—the imme- 
diate representatives of the people, did not, on that occa- 

sion, withhold the expression of their opinion on this sub- 
7 They responded to the sentiments of the Executive, 
and declared, by their resolutions, which were sdagiedie 
with great unanimity, ‘that the constitution has not vested 
in Congress” the power which is now attempted to be ex- 
€ reised, and that no such power should be vested in Con- 
gress. It was believed that the existence of such 2 power 
would be dangerous to the rights and privileges of the 
small States. Such I believe to be the sentiments of New 
Hampshire—a sentiment I feel bound, no less from a sense 
of duty to my constituents, than from the force of indi- 
vidual feeling, to assert and maintain. 

We have works of internal improvements in that State, 

which we should be pleased to have acc omplished. But 
relic ve us from the national debt, and then forbear to levy 
Upon Us Unnecessary taxation. Free my own c onstituents 
from an annual tax of not less than fifty thousand dollars, 
which they now pay in the oppressive duty on salt; relieve 
them trom a - ke amount which is now drawn from their 
pockets > present duties on teas; relieve them from 


State tax) tohelp the great State of Pennsylvania to make 
hers. 

This expenditure of the public treasure is attempted to 
be justified on the ground that it serves to cement more 
firmly the various parts of the confederacy. It is a most 
fallacious and deceptive argument. The very circumstance 
of an unequal distribution of the common fund, which 
must necessarily take place in effecting objects of internal 
improvement, would create distrust and jealousy among 
the less favored members of the Union; and if it has any 
bearing, its tendency must be ofa character different from 
that which the friends of the system have urged. 

But the fact is certain, that the State of New H: ampshire 
does not require the exercise of any such power to bind 
her to the Union. She fully realizes the value of our free 
institutions, and she would be the last State in the confed 
racy to give up the ship. She rallies around the constitu- 
tion as the charter of her liberties, the foundation of her 
hopes, and she needs not that rope of sand to rivet her 
affections. There is no disloyalty within her borders. Her 
citizens contribute much of her treasure, and have spe nt 
much of her blood, in procuring and maintaining public 
freedom. And while the names of her Stark, of her 
Sullivan, and her Scummel], sliail be remembered, so long 
as the sacrifices and services of her revolutionary patriots 
shall be preserved in mind, the loy al faith of New Hamp- 
shire will never be questioned. Some solitary individual 
jmay lingeramong the wilds of the interior, w ho has dared 
to breathe forth the sentiment of disloyalty. But if, in fact, 
such a sentiment ever had a real existe ae it never could 
have extended beyond him who conceived and who brought 

t forth. 

1 have observed that I do not oppose the improvement 
of your harbors, your ports of entry, for I cannot but re- 
x pes such measures as directly connected with the public 

elfare; and [ have, since the commencement of this ses- 
sion, voted for a just distribution ef the avails of your 
public lands among the several States. 
|} 1 consider the public domain as the property of the 
whole Union, ceded for the common benefit, or purchased 
by the common fund; and I voted for this, because we were 
jtold by the President, in his message, that we should not 
|want the present amount of revenue, either for the pay- 
jment of debts, or for ordinary expenses. And when the 
|resolution of the gentleman from North ¢ arolina, [Mr. 
iC ONNER] proposing a reduction of the duty on salt, was 
lintroduced, it was then immediate ‘ly strangled—a duty 
| w thich bears most hardly on my own people. I became 
Is: itisfied thatthe prese nt tariff must be continued atall events. 
| Chen I was for doing for the bene fit of my people all that was 

| within my power. I should have much preferred to have 
jhad a judicious adjustment of our tari of duties. I 
should have much preferred to have let the money remain 
in the poske ‘ts of the people. I should have much pre- 








the onerous duties on iron and on coffee; all which articles |ferred to have had my constituents saved from the annual tax 
are of general use, and which duties remain in the aggre-/|on their industry of two hundred thousand dollars at least, 
gate as an annual tax upon their industry, of not less than |in the way of duties on salt, on tea, on coffee, and on iron 


two hundred thousand dollars; free us from these Sie ns, 


—articles of prime necessity, and which enter very gene- 
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rally into their const nape on. But I was cc onvinced that 
this would not be done ; and although existing duties o 
these articles were not wanted for purposes of manuf: ot 
turing prote. ion, vet Congress was apparently determined | 
to retain them; and the subsequent history of our pro- 
ceedings will show that Thad not formed erroneous con- 
jectures. Under these circumstances, and with these con- 
siderations, I voted for an equal distribution of the avails 
of the public lands. I shall do it again—not out of any 

















hostility to the West, but because, in my judgment, their] 
interest would not be injured, and a benefit would be con-} j 
ferred on my own citizens. 

A few words more, andI have done what I have felt 
it my duty to offer. 

This confederacy may, with perfect propriety, be com- 
pared toa partnership concern. * 
partners, contribute, accor € 
ment, their respective proportions, to make up the com- 
mon fund. Thev are, under the ic] * agreement, 
» contributed | 





j 








interested im this common proper et 
—ail are alike, upon certain principles, entitled to the 
beneficial operations of the concern. But it would be no 


greater act of injustice for one party r, in anv other con- 


cern, to withdraw not onlv his own in vestment, but actua ly 
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road, if it could pass through their district. 


“At any rate, 
if it must be made, the route through their districts is the 





proper route, notwithstanding all the engineers have said 
upon the subject. ‘The road is assailed by objections the 
most various, and frequently of the most opposite kind. 
For some, it is too far west; for some, not far enough; for 
some, it is too long, and ought to terminate at Paiiiee.: 








b> * 
looking towards Texas; for othe rs, itis too short, and ought 
to go to Boston, by the way of Lake Champlain. One thing 
is certai in—it is too long and unmanageable t to be laid ups 
the bed of Proc reste, and shortened and stretched 
meet the views or gratify the wishes of every one. If met 
local feelingsare to influence usin all the proceedings of t] 
House, what can ever be done for the re d of the Union 
So far as relates to me, I merely ask self whether t 

I lated in its nature to con- 








fer benefits on the whole co untry, without re 

» section of country. 

eee to us all, that, althouzh the western 
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ed confessedly to an art 
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some’ re upon its waters, yet, owing to local dispu 








and sectional differences of interests, the site has 


bane of contention for many years? From the time 














appropriate the half of his associate’s to his own exclusivs | my seat asa member of this House, to the present 
use, against his will, than it would be for this Government] there has been among gentlemen from the West a sharp 
to appropriate, from the common fund, the property orjaae animated debate on this subject. Some have thought 
all, or to use any portion of that fund for the exclusive | that Pitts! mre was the most eligible situation, some West 
wivantage of any one of the original partners of any one |" Te nnessee, some North Carolina; and others, among whom 
of the States. We should pause, and well consider before ; I can name the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jomnson 
we th t. jand his predec -ssors, that the iat rict of country which he 
“ePhe ex rthem | represents is the place which should be selected for that 
Mr. PEAR id, succeet NZ | purpose; and, from all I can learn upon the subject, | 
himself upon this » with te. }think, with him and them, that it is--but so fur as relates 
H long | 10 ‘ e could not no i¥;;to my present argument, not but that the necessity for an 
but it was not h S i e end \rinory ‘somewhere u pon the western waters ¢ xisted, yet, 
ounel KK f thirteen har 1 miles, wine to tl isions and diff ‘erences Which have existed, 
gentl n told us, m an at: | i Mr. P none has been establi shed, and none ll be, so long as 
i } > 
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has taken pe I have watched the movements of the 
chairman of the Committee on Internal Improvements, 
and verily believe, if ever a man was actuated by pure and 
disinterested motives, having the welfare of the Union in 
view, and that alone, in reference to any measure, the 
venerable head of our committee has been so influenced, 
guided, and directed. In addition to the recommendations 
of this route from the several committees referred to, it is 
recommended by the officers of the engineer corps, who, 
it will not’be pretended, could have had any personal in- 
terest in the recommendation. An examination of their 
report will acquaint us with the reasons and grounds of 
their preference. Among other reasons by which all 
should be influenced, we are told that, if hereafter it 
should be thought advisable to Macadamize the road, the 
expense of Macadamizing the western route would not be 
so great as cither of the other routes, by twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. So far, then, as expense is concerned, 
and judging from the information which comes before me, 
together with the recommendation of the present and for- 
mer committee, I am led to conclude that the western is 
the preferable route for us to adopt. Let it be remem- 
bered, that, in settling this question, we are not to be go- 
verned exclusively by a state of things which may now 
exist, but should look forward to the future; and although 
the population on a particular route may be sparse at pre- 
sent, we must look to the resources of the country as they 
will exist when fully developed by the facilities which such 
an avenue and communication as this road will open to 
them. We are not to legislate in this matter for to-day, 
but for years and centuries tocome. For myself, I am, 
perhaps, less encumbered in giving a vote, than some gen- 
tlemen may be. I have no constitutional scruples to im- 
pede me, nor have I any difference from a former course 
to embarrass me. I shall vote now as I have voted hereto- 
fore, for my course has, on questions of this description, 
been uniform—the same yesterday, to-day, and, with my 
present convictions, will be forever. As to local feelings, 
thank God there are none to divert me. I have none to 
lead me to prefer the upper to the lower route; my great 
desire has been to ascertain which would be best for the 
country at large; and, if I have been so fortunate as to 
make this discovery, I am satisfied. 

I might, in that spirit of selfish feeling which has been 
manifested by many gentlemen who have addressed the 
committee in relation to this road, inquire, what has been 
done by this Government for Rhode Island? The answer 
must be, nothing to its internal condition by appropriations 
for roads and canals; not a dollar to give us new roads, or 
to improve the condition of our old ones. I am happy in 
saying we want no money from the public chest for that 
purpose; our common roads are better than the best turn- 
pikes in this part of the country, and our best better than 
all the money in the treasury, or all the surplus fund, 
when the national debt is paid, can make some roads here. 
In relation to the general distribution, it may be said we 
have had our share on other subjects, and, if it has been 
a small one, it has been in proportion to the comparative 
























































The appropriations were the necessary result of our pe- 
culiar situation in reference to the coast of the Union. 
Without these fortifications one link would have been 
wanting in the grand chain of defences of our seaboard; 
without fortifying Newport, neither New York nor the 
Chesapeake could be defended. From the communica- 
tions which were made by the Executive at the commence- 
ment of the session, it appears that his eyes, the attention 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and the Board of Navy 
Commissioners, have been directed to the waters of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, in Rhode Island, as a place for one of the 
grand naval establishments of the country. And why? 
Because that State had any claim for large appropriations 
for her benefit? Not at all; but, owing to our location, it 
has been found that our waters, our noble and capacious 
harbors, presented a better place for a naval depot than 
was elsewhere to be found. I am still, therefore, war- 
ranted in saying, that, in regard to any improvement of the 
resources of the country, nothing, or next to nothing, has 
been done or projected for the State from which I come. 
Yet I am not, because the Government has been less liberal 
in its grants than many in the State that I represent could 
wish, or perhaps all desire, to be influenced by sectional 
considerations or sectional designs. Is this any reason why 
I should withhold my support from any object which is 
national in its character? I trust not. A gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Monet] said, a few days ago, that his 
State had knocked at your door in vain; and because the 
gentleman’s State received nothing, he is now opposed to 
this bill. He should recollect, more especially as he seems 
to have some constitutional scruples, that the legislature of 
his State had none, for the appointment of agents to solicit 
the aid of Government in constructing their great canal 
was a recognition of the constitutional power to aid works 
of this kind. Other reasons might have induced the refu- 
sal, beside opposition to the principle of internal improve- 
ments; the party then in power might have been opposed 
to appropriations for internal improvements; but since a 
change has taken place in this respect, is their conduct on 
that occasion a good reason for voting against this bill now? 
Surely not. The Government of the United States, at the 
time that appl.cation was made, might not have been in a 
situation, from inability, to grant the aid solicited. But it 
is not too late for New York to obtain the aid of this Go- 
vernment for enlarging her system of internal improve- 
ments, and extending them still farther than at present. 
She has, from all that appears, a disposition to do this; two 
bills have been reported at this session, to authorize sub- 
scriptions to the stock of two of her canals; inceptive mea- 
sures have been taken to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Hudson; an appropriation has been made to 
defray the expense of a survey of a canal to be cut through 
a neck of land near Hurl Gate; we have been notified that 
something will be hereafter required to improve the navi- 
gation of Black river. Has New Yorkin fact received no 
aid? Nothing to aid her in constructing a national road, 
although a military road has been commenced at Platts- 
burg, and partly finished, the whole expense of which 
size of our State. What has it been? I was so fortunate|has been borne by the United States; another has been 
once, and not without a struggle, (and, in effecting what I| projected from Albany to Sackett’s Harbor. Has she re- 
had in view, [received more aid from the other branch of|ceived no money for internal improvements’? What has 
the legislature than this, ) as to procure for the improvement | become of the appropriations for Oswego, for Black Rock, 
of one of the harbors in Rhode Island an appropriation for Buffalo, and other places bordering upon the lakes’ Yet 
of four thousand dollars; this sum, I contend, was not for| we are told, because New York once applied and was re- 
our exclusive benefit, any more than the several light-| fused, cither because the party which then constituted a 
houses on our points and promontories; it was for the | majority in the House was opposed to internal improve- 
benefit of the navigation and commerce of the whole coun-|ments, or the treasury then too much embarrassed to af- 
try. But it may be retorted, that very important fortifica-|ford the grant, now the members from that State are 
tions have been projected, and actually commenced, in }bound to refuse to contribute their aid to a design con- 
Rhode Island. It is true these works are within our State;} nected with the common good of our common country. 
but I do not consider Rhode Island under any special ob-| [Here Mr. STORRS, of New York, interrupted Mr. P., 
ligation to the Government, because the erection of these }and asked what benefit this road would be to the people he 
fortifications was not from any special regard to us. represented. ] 
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I know [said Mr. P.] this is the argument of the opposi- 
tion to this bill—an argument which, if it obtains, will de- 
stroy not only this, but every bill that may be hereafter re- 
ported, to improve the internal condition of the country. 

I hoped for better things from that gentleman, when 
he told us he was in favor of appropriations for internal im 
provements, and had heretofore voted for them. Nota 
cent of the amount appropriated will reach my district. 
This has been rung through all the changes, not only by 
those who are opposed to the system altogether, and will 
be opposed, as weare told by them, as long as they have 
tongues to utter their sentiments, or judgments to direct 
their conduct, but it seems now to be adopted by the gentle- 
man from New York. Nota cent of the appropriations goes 
to Oneida county, New York. He would vote for the Dela- 
ware breakwater, because that work was national, and the 
State of New York was interested in it, although nota 
cent of the appropriation ever reached his district. Ifl 
correctly understood the gentleman, when he addressed 
the committee a few days ago, he labored to persuade us 
to withhold our support from this bill, because the ap- 
propriation required might interfere with other works; 
works perhaps in which New York might have a more di- 
rect interest. 

In what do arguments of this description originate, ex- 
cept that selfish sectional fecling, the fallacy and unsound- 
ness of which I have endeavered to combat, and shall fur- 
ther expose before I conclude. I should suppose the gen- 
tleman is more proud of his State, in consequence of the 
construction of the Erie canal. Is he unwilling to look 
back to that period of time when this grcat work was pro- 
posed, and examine the objections which existed to it? 
How did they differ from the objections urged against this 
bill? Every county in the State through which it was not 
to pass, was opposed to it, and opposed for reasons similar 
to those which are given against this bill. Long Island, 
Delaware county, the counties upon the Hudson, the coun- 
ties east of Albany, were all opposed to the work, net only 
because it. would confer no benefits on them, but would 
make their situation absolutely worse, lessen the price of 
the products of their soil, as it opened a quick and cheap 
conveyance from the interior and extreme parts of tix 
State to the great market and place of deposit in the city 
of New York. Yet, sir, those objections to that work did 
not prevail, and I trust the similar ones to this bill will not. 
Another gentleman from the State of New York, [Mr. 
AyeeEt] visits this road, not as angel, or minister of grace, 
to give to it his aid, but to condema this and all similar 
works: at a proper time he is to alter the title of the bill, 


¢ 


. - . , . i 
and call this a road leading from Buffalo, via Washington, 


to despotism. He does not wish any part of the State of 
New York contaminated by it, although he is perfectly 
willing Pennsylvania should be. That gentleman, sir, maj 
speak the sentiments of the people of the ic 

which he comes, as that district, as I have uncerst 


OoOU, Das 
been generally opposed to works of internal improvements 
—was opposed to the Erie canal; but I am not willing to 
admit that he is the organ of the State of New York. Let 
this be made, and his State will be as pure and un- 

i alba id 


that will be s - sufficient of that State. 


Db 


contaminated as she now is, as pure as Pennsylvania, a 
i One would 

suppose that this gc ntteman belonged as much to Virginia 
> New York. and wasa disciple cf the new schocl of Vir 
as New Ork, and Wasa Giscipic GF the new hocl o1 \Vir- 
ginis politics. A gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Anca: 
seems willing to give up the glory of this opposition on 
behalf of Virginia, and transfer it to New York, withavicw, 
as one would suppose, to work on the feelings and enlist 
the prejudices of the delegation of that State. Another 
gentleman from the State of New York, [Mr. Moxex:] 
whose remarks I have already referred to, ha 


attention of the committee to an attempt made a fi rs 
ago, as he says, to exact a transit duty from the boats on 


& 


the New York canal. But [ask, did this Governinent cver 
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make such a demand? I know, indeed, there was some 
correspondence between the comptroller and the canal 
commissioners; but. both the late President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States disavowed all 
intention to enforce such a demand; yet we have had this 
old, worn out story brought forward on the present oc- 
casion, to influence the NewYork delegation. It may be 
very good policy—thity-four votes, this New York regi- 
ment, as the delegation from that State were once called 
by the predecessor of my friend, now near me, [Mr. Inwix, 
of Pennsylvania,] are not to be marched out of sight when 
an important point is to be gained. The gentleman has 
supposed the case of a collision between the State au- 
thorities and those of the United States, which must be 
settled by the Supreme Court, while that tribunal, he has 
graciously told us, would instantly settle in favor of the 
Government of the United States. Why, sir, this thrust 
at that court? Can no question be discussed without im- 
plicating thatinstitution? That court, it seems, can never 
show the least regard to a claim, however just, of a State 
against the General Goyernment. Now, sir, I ask, has there 
been any thing in the de¢isions of that court heretofore, to 
authorize this stab at its reputation? I repel the charge, 
I was going to add, with indignation. Iwill say, however, 
the remark is gratuitous and unfounded. The gentleman 
knows as well as I do, that the members of that court, 
whether collectively or individually, have too much self- 
respect to make any decision that will justify this insinua- 
tion. But to return to the road provided for in the bill. 
Is it not such as the present circumstances of the country 
will fully warrant? Isit not calculated to improve thecon- 
dition of the country? To strengthen the bonds of union, 
and brighten the chain of mutual intercourse? Will it not 
confer a benefit on the people at large? Surely the nation 
is in as good a situation for undertakings of this kind now, 
is it ever has been heretofore. What, then, is the cause 

of thishue and cry? Is not our national debt nearly paid? 
And, when paid, are not apprehensions expressed that the 
surplus revenue will be divided among the several States? 
In that event what is to become of internal improvements, 
or works of anational character? Gentlemen tell us that 
the States must be left to accomplish these works them- 
selves; that is, when they can agree among themselves that 
a certain work is expedient and proper. And who does 
not see that the will of a single State is sufficient to defeat 
every undertaking of the kind? As an illustration of this 
truth, gentlemen have only to look at this very road. It 
passes through seven of the States. Pennsylvaniais in favor 
of it; so is Tennessee, and so are the States farther south; 
but all their contributionsare to be rendered void, because 
| Virginia, perchance, is unwilling to engage in the under- 
taking, and because New York will net pay for about one 

hundred miles of the road that may pass through her ter- 
ritery. So it will happen with respect to every national 
idesign. Thetenacity, not tosay the obstinacy, of one or two 
| States will defeat the whole. The case, therefore, resolves 
litself into this question: shall the system of internal im- 
| provements continue, orshall it not? Mf yea, they must be 
| don e by the nation in its collective capacity—the States 
will never combine in any such scheme. In still further 

prosecution of that appeal to sectional views which has 
characterized this debate, it has becn said by gentlemen 


from Tennessee, upper Virginia, and a portion of Pennsyl- 


]| Vania, that not cne cent has yet been granted from the 


|treasury for their benefit. This argument is sure ly nota 
{good one, and would not be entitled to such consideration if 
‘it stood alone; but it is a useful one, as it comes home to 
itheir feelings. Did those gentlemen withhold their aid to 
works of internal improvement, because they were in 
other States? No, we are told they did not. Has upper 
| Pennsylvania ever acted on this principle? Is there one 
gentieman fiom that, or any other part of that State, who 
can withhold bis vote from this bill? Did they withhold 
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heir votes (the gentlemen from the intetios of that State )| owing to the wrentee facilities of Commeiateal ion, and trans- 
from the Delaware breakwater? So far from it, that an! portation of both the raw material and manufactured goods, 
honorable gentleman through whose district this road will] the nec essary result of the roads, railways, and canals of 
ass, [Mr. Ramsrr] as he now tells me, offered the reso-| that country, they can be furnished at a lower price. ‘The 
fit on which first directed the attention of the House to a} manufactures of one nation will always put down those of 
consideration of that work; then, as the Delaware and| another, where the material is cheaper, and there is & 
Chesapeake canal, when the question of subscription of! greater facility of transportation. If itis true in England, 
stock to that canal was under consideration, where is the] it is true here; and though there may be members of this 
evidence of the hostile feclings from the sectional interests} House in favor of internal improvements, and of this road, 
of western Pennsylvania, Tennessee, or Kentucky? The} and yet not in favor of the tariff, the argument I have last 
gentlemen of those States, superior to the interests of advanced will have weight with all those who are in favor 
mere sectional interest, did not withhold their votes from] of the tariff. What are the main objections urged against 
the subs cription of stock. How many days ago is it since] the bill? It is truly amusing to observe the various specu- 
a bill for light-houses, harbor improvements, and surveys, | lations which have been conjured up as arguments against 
p assed this House, making an appropriation of more than] its passage. For the purpose of addressing one peculiar 
valfa million of dollars? In the common language of the} feeling of the House, it has been said that the Executive 
d: 1y—not intending to adopt it as correct—for whose bene-| is wholly hostile to the design. To gain another portion 
fit? Of Kentucky? No, sir. Of western Virginia? No.| of it, we have been told that he was warmly in its favor, 
of western Pennsylvania? No; not a cent for either of| and anxious for its success. One gentleman from Tennes- 
those sections of the country. Louisiana, indeed, re-| see [Mr. Por] has read to us, in ferrorem, along extract 
ccived sume ib partial Busieiit but a greater proportion ofthe] from his message, in which he is particular to show his 
money went to New York and the eastern States. When] friendly feelings to worksof internal improvements. Both 
that bill was under consideration, it was not opposed by| of the statements made in relation to him cannot be true; 
the arguments now used in oppositi on to this, by gertle- but, for my own part, I am not to be influenced by one or 
men from the West, or any other quarter. And we are the other. From all that I have seen and heard, I am led 
callc d upon to refuse this ro: ad, because the money does not} to believe that the Chief Magistrate will not, by any act 
go to those districts! One gentleman said the design was] of his, matte the progress of thisdesign. I thi ink he 
not national, and that it would interfere with harbor im-] cannot but feel some re gard for the opinion of the legis- 
provements, and other works which he called national;| lature of his adopted State, which has been expressed in 
but now the harbor bill has passed, and that gentleman] favor of the undertaking. I should think it natural that 
represents an interest where there are no navy yards, no} he should feel some regard for the glories of his own ad- 
rbor improvements; has he, I must again ask him, no] ministration. Peace has its glories, as well as war; and 
pride in the reputatien of his State? And is not his sup-| what, Task, can add so bright a halo to the splendor of 
port due from that State? O, no. Not a cent has been given} his reign, as the completion of this road, of the Chesapeake 
to his constituents, not a dollar has been appropriated forj and Ohio canal, and the other works of internal improve- 
fortifications in his district. This argument gives up the} ments which have been projected? The laurels gathered 
Union entirely, and we may as well say so row as at any} at New Orleans, plenteous as was the harvest, are ‘‘trifles 
other time. I again say that when our sur plus revenue light as air,” in comp: rison with the glory of having these 
shall have beendivided : among the States, no objecttruly na-| great works of national improvement begun or perfe cted 
ional can be accomplished. Instead of being less, there will during his Presidency. On retiring from office, he might 
tbe: al feelings than now: the language] then say, in the language of one of the Latin poets, with- 
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be ten times more 
of one State will be, I am in the interior of the country; the! out incurring the imputation of egotism, which has been 
Atlantic States must take care of the seaboard; and they, | ascribed to that poet: 

in reply, will say, let the West and the States upon our 
northern frontiers protect themselves, develop their own ' ; 
resources, and improve their condition. I do insist that if What are the monuments of Egypt, or the pyramids 
any thing national is to be done, the General Government| erected to perpetuate the folly or idolatry of an age, com- 
is the power that must do it. It must be done by the| pared with these works, one of which cost more than all 
United States, or not atall. Lhave once adverted to the| the money which this nation has disbursed, or willsoon be 
pet ition of local feelings, even among gentlemen com-| T* quired to disburse, on account of works of internal im- 

5 fi om the West--the same section of country. Not a} provement.* ; ’ 

session Commences that is not opened with a dance about| If any one consideration more than another would make 
the western armory. One ge entleman | moves Pittsburg, | # seat mn thi s House desirable, to me it appears it would be 
one Beaver river, and another, the Horse Shoe bend; « sae that which would here after authorize us to say that we 


* Exegi monumentum #re perennius.” 





what isthe result? We get ri id of the apt sropriation alto-| have, as the representatives of the nation, contributed our 
gether, with no disposition to withhold it, because they | share to the commencement and the completion of these 
cannot agree where it is to be applied. I view this sub-| Wo rks. Of all such it may with sproprie ty be hereafter 


ject of internal improvements as necessarily connected | 8 id, in the language of another of the Latin pocts, whose 
with another important pelicy of the country—I mean the} 8€" timents I wil il endeavor to render in Englsh--** Hap- 
protection of ni ational indu istry. They must go hand in| PY: thrice happy, did you but know, did you but realize, 
hand, matually aiding and reciprocating their benefit ,.| what happiness was yours.” The measure of our glory 
What are some of the objects to be effec ted by hain?! would be full, and we need not aspire to any thing more 

iper ivaiebartatioel and cheape rpre ductions. Is it not} to re nder our names illustrious, or cause the m to be held 
manifest that the cheaper the raw material can be trans-} in grateful remembrance. Away, then, with these stories 
ported, the cheaper the goods can be sold? The cheap-} 








er they y can Ae broug! it to market, the lower will be the| 
mar et ori : ; : * Pyramid of Cheops.—Of the pyramids of Egypt, the large st, that 

I of Cheops, is a square of seven hundred and forty- “six fee t, and its 
height four hundred wand sixty-one, being twenty-four feet higher than 


sume the other members have ) of a communication made| St Pee rs at Rome, and one hundred and seventeen feet higher than 
Sc. Paui’s. The quantity ofstone which it contams is calcuiated at 


-F a x 
by an English writer, whose ol! ject is to show that the] cx jainions of tons, which is three times that employed in the break- 
French m anufacture $ cannot lon; ¥ sustain themse Ives, as} waterat Plymouth, and has been ealeulated by a French engineer to 
Englan lcan manufacture che aper, a and conse que ntly un-| be ufficient to build a wall round the whole of Franee, ten feet high 
’ hy 


nd vue foot broad. Its area at Cie base is, as near as may be, that of 


dersellthem. The main argument used is, that in Eng rland, Linculn’s Inw fields. 
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about the influence of this or of that feeling retarding a 
great national design. 

It is too late now for gentlemen from the tide water of 
Virginia to spread before us their hair-spun theories. The 
system has made its way down the side of the mountain; 
it is making its triumphant way to the South, “‘ conquer- 
ing and to conquer.” The voice raised in South Carolina 
has reverberated along the highlands of Virginia, and the 
cry of North Carolina now is, ‘‘what shall we do to be 
saved.” In reference to the western feelings and west- 
ern claims, such is my opinion of their equity, that even 
if I had any conscientious scruples with regard to them, I 
would at least endeavor to divest myself of them. My 
word for it, if you withhold from the West what she now 
asks as a favor, you will hear, ere long, the same require- 
ment inthe form of ademand. Do gentlemen forget at 
what ratio the number and influence of the nine States in 
the valley of the Mississippi are increasing? Why, if 1 
ever had any hostile feelings towards the West—and to all 
such feelings Rhode Island and New England are stran- 
gers—I would endeavor to make my peace quickly, while 
I was in the way with her. What Bishop of Cloyne said 
of North America, compared with England, may with 
equal truth be now said of the South or the East, viewed 
in reference to their relative future consequence, when 
compared with the West:— 


“ Westward the star of Empire takes its way. 
6 - 7 * * * 


“Time's noblest offspring is his last.” 

We may withhold favors from them now, or deny to 
them what.is justly their due, but, rely upon it, we shall 
hereafter feel their 
Already the West has given us one President, and unless 
I am greatly mistaken, she will not be satisfied with giving 
us one, but we shall have another, and another, and 
another. Is it then good policy for us to throw obstacles 
in the way of their improvements? To the West, ] say, 
we must look for our next President. It is not my pro- 
vince to designate or name the man; he who is now at the 
head of the nation may be the man; the late distinguished 
Secretary of State may be the man; the late distinguished 
Postmaster General may be called upon to exchange the 
judicial robe for the Presidential chair; in addition to these 
illustrious men, I might point to a late distinguished Sena- 
tor, now a member of this House, a gentleman decked 
with laurels and covered with wounds received in fighting 
the battles of his country. To me it is morally certain 
that South Caroiina and New York might as well hang 
their harps upon the willow, for at least the next four 
years, General Duff Green and Lieutenant James Watson 
‘Webb, if they please, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
During this debate I have listened with great attention, 
and pleasure, too, to two venerable gentlemen, one from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Sranpirer] and the other from Penn- 
sylvania; [Mr. Ramserx] their powerful appeals, addressed 
to their respective colleagues, ought not to be disregarded; 
they have told the House that whatever we may do on this 
floor, the people will ere long declare for themselves 
what is their will on this subject. The language of the 
gentleman from Tennessee was the language of plain, 
sound, practical common sense. He told us this bill was 
to result in the benefit of those on whom still rested the 


primeval curse, and who lived literally by the sweat of 


their brow. He told usthe yeomanry of the country were 
desirous of an opportunity to convert their toil into mo- 
ney. I confess that appeal from such a quarter hada pow- 
erful effect on me—an effect which I could not have been 
able to resist, had my prejudices been enlisted on the op- 
posite side of the pending question. 

But we were told by one of the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. P. P. Barsour] that the money asked for this 
design could be better used. He said that the duties on 
coffee, paid by Virginia alone, amount in the course ofa 
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le year to one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
that if, instead of wasting money on this road, we 
would consent to take off these duties, Virginia would be 
richer by that amount, and that one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars may then be applied by that State to the 
construction of roads and canals. He affirmed that seven 
millions may be dispensed with from the revenue, and that 
sum can be equally well distributed. Now, I am in favor 
of repealing the duty on coffee in foto; and as Virginia will 
then ees one hundred and thirty thousand dollars to be ap- 
plied to internal improvements, taking the gentleman at his 
word, I think we may call upon that State to appropriate 
money to that amount. But if she shall be disposed to an- 
swer the call, how can she collect the money? If she 
does it at all, she must do it by direct taxation, the most 
odious and burdensome of all modes in which contributions 
of the people can possibly be rendered. How will the 
collector be met? When be asks for this new duty, he is, 
I suppose, to tell the people—you ought not to complain, 
your burdens have been lightened by a repeal of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars of the revenue; and how 
would he be answered? Mr. Collector, that is nothing to 
me, that is no relief to me; I have houses and lands, I use 
no coffee; at any rate, I am not compelled to use it; I will 
not pay your tax. Such must be the natural effect; an 
effect in which doubtless the gentleman will rejoice, be- 
cause its tendency is to foster and strengthen a prejudice 
against internal improvements. And this brings me back 
to the question whether we are to have any internal im- 
provements at all. Gentlemen cannot say that they ex- 
pect by direct taxation to collect a sum such as shall avail 
for the accomplishment of any work of national import- 
ance. And how shall we know when either to begin or 
end, in making our exactions for revenue? We must re- 
tain enough to meet contingencies, and defray the ex- 
penses of Government. ‘And suppose you have in the na- 
tional treasury only one million, an amount that none will 
say is too large, will there not be just as great a scramble, 
and just as many squabbles for that single million, as there 
is now for ten times as greatasum. We shall have all the 
difficulties that we have now, while at the same time we 
have little or nothing to appropriate for the great objects 
of national policy. And here let me drop one word as to 
an argument which is very common in this House, but 
which addresses itself to the worst feelings of human na- 
ture—the argumentis, that other sections needed the bene- 
fit as much as that which happens to be presented to the 
House. Admitit. Must we, therefore, refuse all? Be- 
cause we cannot do every thing at once, must we, there- 
fore, do nothing? Because we cannot benefit all the dis- 
tricts in the United States pari passu, is this any argument 
why we should not begin to benefit any? This argument 
would have prevented all that we have ever done. In the 
plan submitted to Congress for the fortifications of our sea- 
board, designed for the Union, were all reported as works 
to be commenced at once? No; they were reported in 
classes, and numbered from one to five. Some would re- 
ae more time to finish them than others. Might not 
this argument have been used in that case? Might not gen- 
tlemen have contended then, as now, that all these objects 
were needed? that one part of the country had as good a 
right to be defended as another; and, as we could not go on 
with all, we ought not to begin either? It comes to the 
same thing, because we cannot do every thing we must do 
nothing. Let me now advert more particularly to the 
constitutional argument. 

It is said this road is not needed, either as a military, a 
commercial, or a mail road—that the interest of the money 
will cost us one hundred and thirty thousand dollarsa year, 
and that sum will consequently be the expense of trans- 
parting the mail from Buffalo to New Orleans. This argu- 
ment goes manifestly on the ground that the present state 
of things is to exist forever, and because there is no com- 
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merce now immediately on the route contemplated by this 
road, that there will continue to be none after the road is 
made. So, because there is no war at present, therefore 
the military power of the Government does not authorize 
us at this time to engage in the undertaking. Gentlemen 
might just as well say thata man cannot be a soldier unless 
he is constantly fighting. The nation is not now at war, 
and of course it has not any munitions of war to carry; but 
does that prove it never will have? Another gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Coxe] tells us that roads are only 
needed where there is a dense population; but if a part of 
the country happens at this moment to be secluded from 
public view, it must always remain so, and its pupulation 
must be always sparse, for the very reason it is so seclud- 
ed. Why, if this country, through which, or near which 
this road is to run, had already all the benefits it would de- 
rive from the road, it is very plain that it would not want 
theroad. But the great purpose of the road is to dispense 
those very benefits. Must the mail start from Buffalo and 
go all the way to New Orleans in one route, in order to 
constitute this a mail road? Surely not. It may be em- 
ployed as a part of several routes, and the making of it 


will be warranted by the powers of the Government, in | 


respect to the mail. 
Virginia school is derived from the unequal bearing of ap- 
propriations of this kind. 

This argument, if admitted, would strike at once at the 
root of all the fiscal operations of the Government. It is 
a manifest impossibility that this Government should distri- 
bute its funds with exact mathematical equality, as if the 
whole surface of the country was a plain, and these distri- 
butions were to fall upon it as one vast sheet of water. 
Such a state of things is impossible; it is forbidden by lo- 
cality, and the situation of our country. It cannot be ex- 
pected unless you raise all the valleys, and sink all the hills. 
Nor can any one appropriation be made by the Govern- 
ment, the benefits of which shall be equally felt in all 
parts of the country. 
and must be so of necessity; and the same inequality would 
exist, and does exist, in appropriations made by the State 
authorities. I would ask these gentleman from Virginia, 
whether the money appropriated for the capitol at Rich- 
mond was an equal distribution of the money of the people 
of that State?—whether the moneys granted for the erec- 
tion of court-houses in the several counties are not local 
appropriations’ The money for these objects is raised by 
taxation over all Virginia: but what benefit did the people 
in the, western counties receive from the erection of so cost- 
ly a building at Richmond? It is all idle to talk in this man- 
ner. Inequality is inherent in the nature of all human 
society. The same argument would prove that one indi- 
vidual must not be appointed to a foreign mission, because 
there are others equally fit for the place, and who have 
equal claims on the Government for the same. It might 


with equal truth be maintained that the present distin-} 


guished occupant of the chair should not have been chosen 


Speaker, because there are other members of this House | 


who would discharge the duties of presiding officer as well as 
he does. This is the amount of the gentleman’s argument. 

But, in addition to this, we find the old string has been 
pulled upon—the payment of the national debt is to be 
retarded——a bugbear which regularly makes its passage 
over the stage whenever any useful project is moved here 
which is to cost a little money. 
nearly discharged, and its payment so entirely within our 
power, that that argument is entitled to but little weight. 


| 
Another argument of the modern 


All our appropriations are unequal, | 


: e } 
But, sir, that debt is so 
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House, might he not, on the other hand, have presented 
to its view another picture, showing how, by her works 
of internal improvements, and her vast system of domestic 
industry, England has been able to sustain the pressure of 
such a debt, and to remain strong and prosperous, and to 
!march with a bold and firm step, though pressed by such a 
burden? ‘The Government could not have borrowed un- 
less her citizens were able and willing to lend. So the 
gentleman’s argument goes only to prove that internal in- 
jdlustry enabled the people of that little island to lend their 
Government a million of millions of pounds sterling. Eng- 
land knows where her strength lies, and she has wisely 
| pursued a policy to foster it. By this she has been enabled 
\to monopolize the market for all those resources of strength 
iwhich grow out of her internal improvements and active 
jindustry. By this she has been enabled to subsidize ail the 
|Powers of Europe, and to make herself a party to all the 
jbattles of the world. Every body will admit that the pre- 
jsent dynasty of France has no very particular attachment 
ito the memory of Bonaparte, and yet we see them, from 
inecessity, pursuing the course of his policy, and endea- 
voring to augment her internal resources. When that 
i blood-stained conqueror was chained to a rock in the midst 
\of the sea, what was it that furnished consolation to his 
ireflections? His thousand victories? his bloody laurels’? No! 
jhe himself declared that it was the remembrance that he 
jhad improved the condition of France, and that his works 
lof internal improvement were of themselves enough to 
| make his name immortal. With these works, and with his 
jcode of laws, he could have afforded to dispense with all 
jhis victories. 

One of the gentlemen from Virginia [Mr. Coxe] repre- 
jsented the mountains of Tennessee as being of such a stu- 
|pendous height as to render the road to New Orleans of 
|no practical utility. I do not pretend to an intimate ac- 
|quaintance with the geography of that portion of the 
| Union; but of this lam sure, that piling up Pelion upon 
|Ossa will never raise a valid objection to this design, be 
ithe mountains what they may; the road can never come in 
icontact with them. ‘The gentleman has relied mainly on 
| Dr. Morse as his authority; (now he could not push that 
jauthority very far in Rhode Island, I can tell him;) andon 
jthat authority he tells us of the wide and noble rivers 
which penetrate that region, and which he seems to think 
are themselves an all-sufficient highway for commerce, 
mail, war, and all other purposes of travel. But what 
savs the gentleman from Tennessee, who lives upon the 
spot? He tells you, that during three-fourths of the year 
these roads are of no service whatever, thcir channels be- 
ling often sodry as to admit walking over them. And as to 
jthese Alpine mountains, which seem to have towered so 
much in the gentlem:n’s speech, they are not so high as 
he imagines; and, whatever their height, they are moun- 
tains of ore, and contain resources which will furnish 
commerce for the road to carry. We have two armories 
—und he tells us, if ever we have another, it will not be 
located on this road; and the road will be useless. Is the 
gentleman sure that there never will be more than two 
jarmories in the United States? Is he quite sure that this 
{road will never be employed for the march of an army? 

What is this argument but to declare that we are not in 
peace to prepare for war? Will not the same doctrine 
|prove that we are not to increase our navy? that we are 
not to fortify our coasts? 

But it seems that we are to reject this bill for consisten- 
jcy’s sake. Because the Jackson party raised a hue and 
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The gentleman from Virginia carried us back so far as to | cry about Executive influence, and about the shameful 
the year 1688, when the public debt of England was but | waste of money by employing the engineers to make sur- 
one million, and now it is more than a million of millions. | veys in various parts of the Union, we must, out of con- 
Very true, sir; and what then? That debt, however great, | sistency and pride of character, refuse this bill, and even 
is owed to her own citizens; and, be it great or small, it|that for the usual annual appropriation for surveys. Why, 
was not contracted by works of internal improvement. jis it an incredible thing that that hue and cry was raised 
But while the gentleman held up one picture to terrify the | for mere political effect? Is it too much to suppose that 
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partisans used that arpument, who did not the mselves be- | 
lieve there was much truth or weight in it? And : admit | 
that the power of making surveys was ever so much abused 
by a late admin'stration, because a good thing hi is be en} 
used for a bad purpose, does it cease to be good, if pro- 
perly used? l¢ 
I come now to notice the speech of a gentleman — 
Virginia, [Mr. Ancrr] who seemed so particularly mag- 
nanimous toward the State of New York. I was happy to 
hear him—the strain was so new, that _ made a strong | 
impression upon me—the gentleman seems to have made} 
the discover that there can be somet hin r that 7 correct ! 
without the Cea ids of the State of Virgii nia! Bu » before | 
the gentleman praises New York too highly, let Nim " rait | 
and see how she will vote on this question. If New York | 
is to vote down this bill because her petition for wid was 
once rejected, what is she to expect in future? W ill the | 
time never come when New York will apply for a share | 
of that very aid she is now asked to refuse? And what will} 
then be suid to her by the power of the We st on this floor? 
Sir, I hop« v York will be ee ct magna- 
nimous to cherish the remembrance of a disappoi ntment, | 
and the feelings reie itmer ae it excited. The gentleman | 
ought to have recollected that the polic ty of Ne w York i in| 
making the apple ition was directly in contradicti ion of “all! 
his the res a as a politician. When Clinton asked this body 
to graft aid tothe State of New York, did he come he re | 
ignorant of the consti tution? and, if not, did he hold the | 
same views of it as t} entleman and his coadjutors? No: 
he acknowledged tl é overnment had the P“ ywer and the 
right to grant the aid he = icited. ‘The gentleman has 
used soft words -Iw ill not use the vulgar p! irase, and say 
he has been'pouring soft so sire n the backs of the New 
York delegation; but he can never reconcile her conduct 
with his principles. The gentleman told us that if the 
General Government did not engage in these works, they 
would be done by the States; but, according to his argu- 
ment, if this Government does nut, the States will not. 
We have heard new doctrines broached here. The gen- 
tleman seems to have taken lessons in the school of a cer- 
tain Naliee in! rael, and to have adopted that maxim of| 
exalted morality, ‘all is fair in politics.” The geatleman | 
is hot for forming a coalition—he will coalesce with any 
body; but it is for the most unprincipled purpose, if that 
combination is to be directed against the policy of the tariff, 
and of the internal improvements of the country. I speak 






































for myself alone—in relation to my own morality; I can, 
of course, speak only for myself; but I have not much con- 
fidence in the morality of those who are r¢ aly to join with 

any body in opposing one of the most health ful attributes 
of this Government. IfIdo not forget, that same ¢° encr 


man told us that if Virginia should ever alter her law re- 
specting elections, he would pack up and remove into » the 
very heart and centre of Africa. But Virginia has changed 


her law of elections, and the gentleman has not removed 


SS 


to Africa. If cur eyes and ears do not deceive us, he is 
still here—and Lapprehend he will not go there. I great- 


ly fear it. If he docs, however, he will not, of course, I ny 
stop at Liberia, b e the pe ople there are in favor of 
internal improvements. Nes y are all for buil ling houses | 








and making roads, and « iging in every de gn t hat can | 
improve their colony. An d, “what is worse for th g ioe aa 
man, he cannot remain athome. This policy has go 
the country, till it is reaching tide water. The next th 


> 





’ 
we hear will be, that it has driven the gentleman di 
low water mark. When it comes to that, the gentlemar 
must embark for Africa, or somewhere else. Wouk i it 
not be better for him to try to content himself at h . 





bad as things are, and to say, in the midst of all the noise 
of canal diggers and road makers— 





Virginia! with all thy faults, 1 love thee still! 


ols 
"| 
| 


{flere the debate closed for this day.} 
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Tvssbit, Aprnit 13, 1830. 
THE ARMY. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
re ‘ot -d from the Military Committee, requir? ing the Se. 
cretary of War to report a new organization of the army, 
so as to reduce the number of officers; the question pe: a. 

g being on the motion of Mr. TAYLOR to commit the 
resolution to a Committee of the Whole Hous¢ 

Mr. WILDE said, that, when he was interce te d by the 
expiration of the hour des voted to resolutions, the othe r 
day, he had but a few more words to say. He had sai 
on that occasion, that the passage of this resolution wor ld 
| be an indication, on the part of that House, that they were 
prepared to vote for a reduction of the army. One gen- 
‘tleman had remarked that this was a proposition merc ly 
to institute an inquiry. In this light he could not view it. 
The Secretary is required to submit a plan fcr the reduc- 
iti on of the number of officers; and should he report that 
/no reduction could be made without detriment to the pub- 
lic service, would it not be said that this w as not an answer 
to the call made upon him by the House? The resolution 
,either contemplates asking” the Secretary whether any 
‘reduction can be made in the officers of the army, without 
injury to the public service, and, if any, what? or ite lirects 
ihim to propose a plan for this reduction at all events. In 
cither of these cas ses, he would deem it proper to commit 
| the resolution to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
ithe Union, that it might there be discussed, the princi ip oles 
se ttled which it inv olves, and then the result of their deli- 
berations might be submitted to the Secretary of War for 
his action; or they might submit to the department o nly 
the inquiry in relation “to the aero cy of the measure, 
and not call upon it for a distinct plan “for re -organizing 
the army, wit} out a proper investigation. It appeared to 
him that the proposition, as it now stood, was one asking 
them to express an opinion without deliberation. Mr. W. 
said he should offeran amendment to the resolution, if the 
motion for its commitment did not prevail. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, the question before the House 
was on the commitment of the resolution tothe Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. The proposition 
in the resolution did not contemplate a reduction in the 
rank and file of the army, but only in its official corps. If 
such reduction were proper, he did not know w hy it could 
not as well be discussed in the House, as in a Committee 
of the Whole. For his own part, he was anxious that some 
plan should be submitted at the next session of Congress, 
by which the number of officers in the army could be 
made to bear some proportion to the men. This undue 
proportion ef office ! 





» he believed, in his conscience, to be 
useless. There is not a Government on carth [said Mr. 
Ww.) whose army is thus organized. A gentleman near me 
makes the exc eption of that of Bolivar; but, not being 


acquainted with the fact, I, of course, cannot join in the 


exception. 

Accordi ing to the reports laid before the House, the army 

“ver consists of more than five thousand fiv ehi mdr ed men; 
and what proportion of them are officers? According to 
the estimate of the members of the Military Committce, 
there is a commissioned officer to every seven men, or 
seven anda half. ‘There are near seven hundred offic ers 
to command five thousand men! There are twelve regi- 
ments in the service, cach regiment consisting of twelve 
companies, and each company of from forty-five to fift y 
men. Companies [he said] were in fact divided, as, dur 
the war, the number of men to a company was fixed. at 


from eighty to a hundred. Unless some re-organization of 


the army took place, the present officers would all be 
brigrac liers. The c aptains would be majors, and the lieute- 
nants captains by bre vet. He asked if g entlemen had ex- 
amined into the expenses of our army. He meant the 
army proper. He would ask if it was known what pro- 
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portion this expenditure bore to those required when th 

army cons:s ted of ten thousand men. The difference is 
very small- four thousand dollars. For the last 
two years, the pay and subsistence had averaged two mil 
lion three hunc lred thousand dollars. But this was no 


ympany, or even to per- 
- duties. ailsy ade id 
them qualified? W 


—three or 











a you ch e, but hone 
all; the Military Academy at West Point had become : ain mto scciety, and let them ‘ equal 
.dmitte d two hundred and 





¢ . } +h) 4 ed. ° . 
of the army. It had : ym with the rest of their fell titizens. 
cadets. It was true, they did not all remain to han; if they have talents, no doubt they lbed loped. If 
r receiving their enn they have merit 










burden upon the army. After ) s, no doubt they ibe rew 1. There 
those who could procure a liv lihood by a prs ession at; were many who had never received a military « lucation, 
home, preferred that course; the rc mainder ee upon | were equally well : h those who had. 
the skirts of the army, at a shout twenty- four dollars per h an education fe il in the late war? Not 
month, without the semblance of service. Something [he sir; on the contrary, it was totally useless, 
suid] oug! ne in relation to the evils which grew) and leed, invelved the country in more calamities than 
ut of this instit tion. lany other cause. He asked, was Scott 2 1 who had 
. DODDRIDGE inquired if this discussion was in} 1 ceived a military education? Not at all—he was a me- 
| chanic. Was Morgan? Not at all—he was a wagouer; and 
VANCE hoped the gentleman from New) ncither of them — more than a com! lish « - 

ry . Te VI. 





Mir. Taxior] would withdraw his motionto commit! tion. Let it die be rememberex 
the resolution, in order that the discussion might proceed} officers 
ut interfering with the rules of the Ho se. hand by t 


} 
Mr. TAYLOR 


fron d ie ranks, for their val 
hat means c reated tl ic fine 
was told | DY the ge ntleman fir 





aid, that, as his object was only to call} oH 





New York, on his 

the attention of the House to the subject, ‘aie ae S th: s object! ri rit, | Mr. CAMBRELENG |} that in war we find a difficuliv 

1 ’ A ‘ ® ‘ . > se = J : ~ J 

had been accomplished, he would withdraw his motion. [in getting officers, while privates procured. 
. . . . | ‘ i 

Mr. WICKL [FFE resumed. His reason for ma ing t Chis oniy proved to him that the gentleman knew but very 





remarks which he had offered, was, that he conceived the) little of the recruiting service; as it was notorious we had 





motion to commit the resolution equivalent to a motion to/ten applications, during the lat , for offices, where 
rejectit. He then recapitulated the arguments whi h he} we had one enlistment ofa private soldier. here was, 
had used. In relation to the Military Academy, the | door} and there always would be, a greater number of appli- 
to military promotion was now closed to all who had not) cants for rank, station, and command in t rmy, than 


raduated at that institution. 
ywn son, however well qua x r , 
much he might desire to see him ent sll d among the de- nand was greater than the mear f supply. He said 


No man who educat: d his; there were offices to give them. The demand, if he 


ul:fied he might be, or however) miglit so express himself, in the language of the day, the 


om 


$ ru 





fenders of his country, could gain admission for him t:lij that there would always be a sufficient number of cay . 
provision was made for the sixty or a hundred brevets al-| men in the intelligent community to form the officers of a 
I upon the skirts of the army. There was) larger army than w have oc¢ to raise; 


to excite the non-commissioned officers to a; and that, too, without 





















































t 
. : ceasion t 
petition in the performance of their duties, or) West Point, or at any other point. Af 
nent of a knowledge of their profession; for} on the i i essary to ler a 
even the ra - of a subaltern was placed beyond theirjin th cou: 

: with ve pale of their hopes These men, during) meat on n it 
the late war, prove l our most efficient officers, wherever! sachusetts on 1] y, that the 
thei 5 of valor earned their promotion. frequency th I uid tend to create in- 
com (said Mr. W.] on the sub-| difference in the oficersas to their proficiency in military 
ject of 1t occurrence of desertion from the) knowled 3 It was said t they would rea- 
1 iks ¢ f And 5 this, sir? It is bec e on with then ly ‘ tl it, havir r prosp “y I le 
when a man attains the rank of an orderly sergeant, (on jing a certain period in el , they ild grow 
of the most essential company officers, ) his military career) negligent and careless in the perf f its d ‘ 
isended. He has attained the utmost point at which he} Now, I [said Mr. D.] think that totally verse of this 
can ever hope to arrive; he has no further motive for ac-| would be the case. 1 ado] 1 of sucha 
tion, or stimulant to laudable ambition. Mr. W. said he! mea as the one pro] } coul s them 
ha » beer of opi nion that the system pursue lin rela-| from the study of their profession, would, he contrary, 
tion to this Military Academy was a most unjust and ruin-! act as an additional stimulus to the a rem of know- 
( one, t > man, however meritorious and well qua-| icdge init. When an officer knows that, « y five or ten 
] l l, oe ld b a lin t | into the army, unless he can yours, Wicre W il be a re-organiza on ol c nY, ai d 
produce a sheepskin, evidencing that he has luated at} that the most meritorious officers would | lected, and 
this institution! He thought no men could be more un-| retained in commission, it stands to r that every offi- 
justly proscribed and disfranchised than thos: San were!cer in the army, desirous of « r the se e, 
thus refused. The gentleman on my left [Mr. Dz \ Id apply himself with unc ft ttain- 
says, except editors of newspapers; but I say, not even! ment of that knowledge, and th ’ ft 2 
them. ties, which alone qua! y the ) re- 
Mr. DANIEL observed, it appeared to him manifest that) tain n his office. The argument of the s man from 
there ¢ ight to be a nev organization of the rmy. When| New York must, therefore, fail. 1% lei m 
the y\ redu 1821 or ’22, the object of tha w York [Mr. Tarzon} had said that h Ly 1 for 
law was to reduce and curtail its expenditures; but v e) the luction of the army, in 1821, for doing so 
that they have amounted to about the same since that pe-) he had been assailed by the newspa] - 
ri l > dD fi re. T h 3 lie th ight a sufficient reason \ iy Lic al. The vote on that occasion s} \ he - 
8 i * sno ld be done. While th y wer ure, ; ] man tho ht necessary hat th | r be 
necessity of retrenchment in every department of the Go-| ife complained of being abus ih 
vern t, ot commence with the army, and at least! pa i the United \ Well 1 t 
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But, [said r. D.j h id t . Lal | bil f) il | j l 
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merly, and I hope that he will go with us now, and lend|tucky on the one side, and North Carolina on the other; 
his aid to the accomplishment of so desirable an object. | and private surveying has been resorted to for ascertaining 
It would be the means of saving the country half a mil-|the nearest and best way. And how many is it supposed 
lion of dollars annually; and he trusted that it would) there are of the good people along these respective roails, 
pass the House. He wished, indeed, that it had taken| who have any doubt that the way nearest totheirdwellings 
a wider range. He wished that the resolution had called |is the very best way in all the world for this great national 
upon the Secretary to state the number of effective rank} road? All but one route (and that one, too, perhaps) 
and file, and of their officers; of captains of companies, | must, in the end, be disappointed; but, until the matter 
of majors, of colonels, with a view to the establish-| shall have been settled, hope will continue the flatterer ofall, 
ment of the number of each necessary for the public ser-| This multiform offer of a road to a people who have ne- 
vice. He wished, he repeated, that the resolution had | ver received any thing in this way, and who feel the want 
been couched in these terms, and that the principle of the | of improved outlets to market more than any other part 
reduction in 1821~’22 should now be acted upon. He was| ofthe Union, has naturally produced uncommon excite- 
not one who wished to see the country swarming with offi-] ment in that quarter. It is not difficult to know the va- 
cers, in a time of peace as well as in war. riety and luxuriance of the growth of such a hotbed. 
Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved to lay the resolution} Many of my honest constituents have been led away by 
on the table. vain expectations, which they will never realize, and ex- 
Mr. VANCE requested him to withdraw his motion for| cited by means, some of which itis unnecessary to explain. 
a moment. Not only much speaking and writing have been resorted to, 
Mr. STORRS declined acceding to the request. but, also, neighborhood, town, and county mectings have 
The motion was, however, negatived without a division. |been held, to discuss and decide the constitutionality and 
Mr. VANCE rose to address the House, but the hour] expediency of the very bill now under our consideration; 
expired. and with the view of instructing me, and requesting others 
BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD BILL. _|*® SUPport it, as constitutional and expedient, not merely 
: : for making such a road as is proposed in the bill, but a rail- 
The House then went into Committee of the Whole, | road, according to the rage of the times—even a splendid 
Mr. Haynes in the chair, and took up the Buffalo a railroad! 
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New Orleans road bill. It is not my purpose now to inquire into the motives of 
Mr. LEA rose, and said that he had hitherto refrained! any who participated in those meetings, nor am I disposed 
from engaging in this discussion, partly on account of the | to be outdone by any of them in matters of civility. I, 
exceeding reluctance and hesitancy with which he would| therefore, take occasion to perform a twofold duty—first, 
at any time ask to be heard in this hall. But he had been] of rendering my acknowledgments to all of them for the 
influenced, also, by a desire to offer an amendment to the! attention which they have been pleased to pay to me du- 
bill, atthe time of presenting his views on the subject ge-| ring my absence from home—-and, secondly, of tendering 
nerally. Since an early stage of the debate, this had not] the thanks of some of them to the honorable chairman, and 
been in his power, in consequence of the amendmentsand/ the other honorable gentlemen of the Committee on Roads 
motions which had been pending; and he was aware that} and Canals, for this precious bill, which seems to be regard- 
the same difficulty yet continued; but the manner and pro-| ed by some as almost a providential means of hastening the 
gress of the discussion had admonished him that he should} millennium itself! 
not longer refrain, and that he ought to use the contem-| Having discharged thus much of my duty, IT should neg- 
plated amendment by way of objection and argument} lect another part of it, were I not to make some further 
against the bill in its present form. He would thus be] remarks concerning these same meetings; for it so happen- 
able to exhibit the comparative advantages of the plan of] ed that, at some of them, amajority did not feel themsclves 
the amendment for executing this and similar works, and quite so much flattered by the bill as to give it their ap- 
both modes would then be before the committee, so that} probation. Such was the result, [ understand, at those 
gentlemen could fairly consider whether they would be meetings, where the subject was fully discussed before the 
willing to adopt either. If so, they would be prepared to| people. They were a little shy of this proffered favor. 
vote against the motion now pending to strike out the| The hook must be better baited before they can be caught. 
enacting clause of the bill; but, ifotherwise, they would sus-| I have forborne from censuring any one; but, I should not do 
tain that motion which goes to defeat the whole bill. He | justice to my own feelings, considering the extraordinary ex- 
thought it particularly proper, in order to test this mea-| citement which this matter has occasioned among my con- 
sure fairly, that both plans, and the whole subject, should] stitue nts, if I were to refrain from awarding my feeble 
be fully developed before the committee, previously to} commendation to such of them as have opposed this bill, 
taking a vote on this question, which may be decisive. so really degrading, and yet so flattering to interested and 
I have thus [said Mr. L.] indicated, in a few words, my | superficial observers. With such temptations before them, 
object generally; and I hope the committee will now in-|and in the midst of great clamor in favor of the bill, they 
dulgently allow me to present my views more at large. | have manifested that kind of moral courage and political 
The peculiarity of my situation may afford an apology not| virtue, on which the liberties we enjoy must always de- 
only for my speaking, but, also, for giving some of my re-| pend—and even those who may candidly differ from them 
marks a local direction. With but very humble preten-|in opinion, must acknowledge the sterling patriotism of 
sions, I have desired to be equally unassuming--and I) théir course, in adhering to what they regarded as correct 
might not have felt myself called on todepart, on this oc-| principles. Liberty tothem is more valuable than gold— 
casion, from my habit of silent voting, if this bill had not}and I am proud to have the honor of representing such 
addressed itself directly to the homes, interests, and feel-| freemen. 
ings of my constituents. But the proposition of the bill| Another consideration adds to the peculiarity of my 
is, that this road shall run through my district somewhere; | situation. I find myself the only member on this floor 
and (in the **glorious uncertainty” of these projects) that | from several hundred miles of distance along the contem- 
is taken to be almost any where and every where. The] plated route of this road, who refuses to take this dose of 
engineers, to be sure, travelled along the principal stage | poison, as it has been prepared. Two of my honorable 
road throagh that country, and that is understood to be the} colleagues immediately to the west of mc, and another, 
western route indicated in their report. But there are| with two honorable gentlemen from Virginia, immediately 
many other roads running in the same general direction, | to the cast of me, are in favor of this bill, although they 
along the extensive valley of East Tennessee, between Ken-| have arrived at that point by different roads, sume of which 
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are new and natenieliel before. For all of these gentle- 
men I feel a sincere friendship personally, and I have, also, 
been in the habit of harmonizing with them on political 
subjects generally. 

Perhaps you may consider my situation rather embar- 
rassing, in the midst of sucha multiplicity of routes through 
my district--such a diversity of sentiment among my con- 
stituents—and such cross-firing from my friends in thi is| 
hall. I confess that I derive no pleasure from this confu- 
sion—that I regret the conflict of opinion and of interest; 
but not so much from considerations personal to myse Hf, | >| 
as from others of public concern. Yet, it is to no purpose | 
to express unav ailing regrets; every one must act on his} 
own convictions and responsibilities ; and T assure the com-| 
mittee I have not the least doubt or difficulty as to my own} 
course. I will not vote for this bill. I cannot approve 
either of its principles or of its details. But Tam not, there -| 
fore, an enemy to internal improvements; on the contrary, 
I would favor all of a proper kind, tobe executed ina pro-| 
per manner. A good road through my country would! 
doubtle ss be very convenient; and, certs inly, I could hay e| 
no obj -ctions against it in itself considered, but I have some | 
objections against obtaining it at the expense of my own} 
oath and the constitution—our liberties and permanent 
welfare. 

Some honorabie gentlemen have told us much of the ir| 
obedience to the will of their constituents. I, too, ac-| 
knowledge, to some extent, the force of such an obliga-| 
tion; but not quite so obse qniously, perhaps, as some of 
my friends. I would not be understood as regardless of 
their good opinion. { would prize it highly at all times, | 
either in public or private life. Nor will L affect indiffer-| 
ence to my own destiny; and it will be my business to satisfy | 
my constituents of the correctness of my publi ¢ conduct; | 
but, whether I shall be able to do so or not, is to me a se- 
condary consideration; for Thold that no man is fit to be} 
a representative here, who can hesitate as to a choice be -| 
tween his own personal popularity and the preservation of} 
the true principles of our Government. To them I look} 
and adhere, as the best means of promoting the bé8t inte- 
rests of my people, rather than to delusive expedients for 
relief or pitifuladvantayes, resulting in no permanent good, 
but answe ring, for a time » the purposes 0 of certain candi- 
dates for popular favor. 

I was sent here to act on my oath, to do good, not mis- 
chief--to execute, not violate, the great compact of this 
Union. 

My constituents, of all classes, have long known that I} 
could not vote for any such bill as that now before us; and, 
while some of them have been asking me to do so, they 
must have had other motives than even a hope that I could 
comply with their reques*. They know my sentiments, 
and they y expect me to maintain them. A majority of them] 
sent me here as a State right republican, as contradistin-| 
guished from a national republican. They are jealous of| 
the assumed, overgrown, and increasing powe rs of this| 
splendid Federal Government; and they are not willing to! 
look to it as the **dispenser of every good and perfect| 
gift under heaven. ‘They see that it is becoming more 
and more the fashionable idol of the times, especially : among 
those who desire to be initiated, or to continue priests at 
the altar; and they fear the danger that a new and ponder-| 
ous machine will be fabricated as a substitute for the be-| 
neficent original; and that the idolatrous worshippers of 
this political Juggernaut, in whole communities, are to be| 
crushed beneath its wheels. The thing has progressed some | 
distance already; the devotees are assembling; and new} 
converts, even from those who were thought to be stead-| 
fast in a better religion, are prostrating themselves before | 
it. [yet belong to another faith; and, instead of these im-| 
molations having any tendency to proselyte me, they ren-| 
der the scene appalling indeed, and establish me in my 
OWn Cree d 
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It cannot be expected th: at t all will agree in opinion, 
either as to politics or religion; but there are, neverthe- 
less, in each, both positive and comparative differences be- 
tween right and wrong, on which must depend the fate of 
individuals and of nations; and it should be the effort of 
every one, at all times, to attain the nearest practicable ap- 
proximation to truth. But while important differences 
must exist, a spirit of tol¢ration, and even conciliation, is 
indispensably necessary to prevent ruinous distraction. 
Who can look to the vast and various interests by which 
different portions of this extensive country are influenced 
-~by which their representatives here are propelled in dif- 
| ferent directions, without discovering the utter hope less- 
ness of long managing the great concerns of this Union to 
advantage, or even continuing the partnership, without ex- 
ercising the utmost forbearance, and executing a determi- 
nation not to push matters to extremity? When this Ge- 
| neral Government moves on the border of the constitution, 
even then prudence gives a caution; when it unscrupu- 
lously passes over a doubtful boundary, and occupies every 
inch of disputed ground, harmony and good feeling must 
yield to jealousies, animosities, and contentions; but when- 
ever it shall boldly, deliberately, and perseveringly march 
further, and invade the undisputed territory of others 
| then the natural consequences must be, (as w hen the Rubi- 
con was passed, and Rome was no longer free,) anarchy 
| first, and de spotism next. 

This Federal Gove rnment has often sported wantonly on 
doubtful ground; occasionally, but inadvertently perhaps, 
it has trespassed further; but if the bill now under con- 
sideration should ever become a law, in its present form, 
it would be idle, insulting, to pretend that we aim at any 
| thing short of consolidation, and a complete conquest of 
the State authorities. 

i consider this bill as the most direct and daring attempt 
upon State jurisdiction and authority, that was ever before 
a Congress of this Union. Is it not? What does it amount 
to? Nothing less than a positive direction to the President 
to take prompt and effectual measures to have a road made 


| from the northern lakes to New Orleans, near the south- 


ern gulf, without saying one word as to the manner in 
which the jurisdiction or rights of States, or corporations, 
or individuals, are to be regarded or adjusted, in cases of 
difficulty. The strong arm of power must not be stayed, 

but must act promptly and effectually to accomplish the 
object, no matter whose rights or what obstructions may 
interpose; for gentlemen have tauntingly told us, here and 
elsewhere, that an act of Congress cannot be controlled, 


|unless the political omnipotency of the Supreme Court 


shall condescend to advise us of error. And is such 
power as this to be put into the hands of the President of 
y day Is he to be authorized, com- 
manded, to go forward and make this road, without regard 
to the rights of any body? The like of it never was heard 
of in any country ‘that was not a downright tyranny, or 
where there was even a decent respect for the rights of 
man. Some mode of ascertaining rights, and compensat- 
| ing for damages, would seem to be indispensable. I have 
no disposition to push scruples or apprehensions beyond 
due bounds, but this bill has no bounds as to principle—and 
when or where are we to stop? 

At a proper time, it is my intention to offer an amend- 
ment, with a view of saving the rights of the States, of 
corporations, and of individuals, asfar as practicable. At 
present I can only wpe it as an argument, to show that the 
bill is not as it should be » an d to point cut a better mode of 
execuling this and all similar works. By contrasting the 
}amendment with the bill, the imperfections of the latter 
will appear more strikingly, perhaps, than by any waner 
means; while there will be exhibited a plan for c onduc ting 
internal improvements, under the auspices of this Gove rn- 


| ment, by which many and serious difficulties will be obviat- 
'ed, and which I think well worthy of the most deliberate 
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consideration of every citizen of the States of this Union. 
Weare told that this Government will progress inthe busi- 
ness of internal improvement, and some gentlemen seem 
very confident in thisopinion. If its progress in that way 
should be very extensive, it must be matter of great im- 
portance that some plan should be adopted to attain the 
ends in the least exceptionable manner. ‘The amendment 
which I expect to offer, will be a test of the political prin- 
ciples of gentlemen on this floor. It is of a character too 
distinctive to be mistaken by any politician, and the people 
at large will understand the vital difference between it and 
the bill, in their respective tendencies. I avow my objects 
frankly: first, to put the bill right as far as possible; and, 
aaa if its friends will not adopt a better plan, to put 
them thoroughly in the wrong. 

That I may give my views to the committee with great- 
er facility: and distinctness, and exhibit the proposed con- 
trast in a manner more pointed and practical, I beg leave 
to read the contemplated amendment: 

*¢ Strike out the fourth section, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the several 
Boards of Commissioners, to the extent of their respect- 
ive surveys, shall report to the President a detailed plan 
of the manner in which said road ought, in their opi- 
nion, to be constructed, without the application of stone 
or gravel, except where indispensably necessary for its 
convenient use; and, also, a particular estimate of the ex- 
penses of completing said road, according to said plan; 
and, also, a moderate and uniform rate of tolls, which they 
may deem proper to be collected on said road; and the 
several Boards of Commissioners shall have the aid of such 
of the Engineer Corps as the President may direct, in 
making their examinations, surveys, plans, estimates, and 
reports; in all of which the President may direct such al- 
terations as he may deem proper, until they receive his 
approbation. 

‘Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That copies of the 
reports approved of by the President, shall be transmitted 
to the Governors of the States, respectively, through 
which the surveys may have been made; and, for the pur- 
pose of aiding those States in making the road, there shall 
be paid, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as shall be equal to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a mile of said road, to be paid in the following 
manner, aud on the following conditions, viz. Whenever 
any of those States shall have passed a law providing for 
the construction of so much of the road as may be within 
the limits of that State, according to the survey and plan 
approved of by the President, as far as the funds appro- 

priated by Congress will enable it to be done; and, «also, 
providing for the repairs, preservation, and improvement 
of said road, after it shall have been made, so far as prac- 
ticable, froin tolls at the rates approved of by the Presi- 
dent, as aforesaid, which tolls may be collected on any 
part of said road from the time at which it may be in suit- 
able condition for convenient use, and which shall not be 
altered without the assent of Congress; and, also, provid- 
ing that the mail, and property, and troops, in actual ser- 
vice, belonging to ‘the United States, may, at all times, 
pass along said road free from any toll whatever; but, hav- 
ing due regard, in all of said provisions, for corporate 
rights, derived from charters, as they exist at present, or 


as they may be modified in said law; and, also, designating 
) ; , » g g 


the person or persons to whom such money may be paid: 
then, on the application of such person or persons, the 
President shall cause to be paid to him or them one-third 
of the fifteea hundred dollars a mile of so much of said 


yoad as may be within the limits of that State; and, on simi-| ant, | beg leave to correct this mistake. 
e >, . 


lar applications, equal suins, respectively, at the end of 


| received, and of the progress and condition of the work; 


and the President is required to withhold any of the pay- 
ments in case such State should apply any of the funds to 
any other purpose than the making of said road, or should 
fail to prosecute the work with reasonable expedition.” 

The committee will perceive that the three first sec- 
tions of the bill, concerning the survey and location of the 
road, would not be affected by the amendment, which re- 
lates to the manner of execution and preservation, rather 
than to the plan or kind of the road; but some subsequent 
parts of the bill would require alterations, which would 
occasion no difficulty, however, as they would be but na- 
tural consequences from adopting the amendment. 

Iam very desirous that the amendment, and the whole 
plan, of which it isa part, should be well considered and 
understood, not only for the present occasion, but, also, 
for all future subjects of similar kind. The committee 
will, therefore, indulge me in giving a condensed and con- 
nected view of the whole plan, that the various parts may 
be more properly estimated. 

An outline of the plan is simply this: 

1. Let this Government survey and locate the road pre- 
cisely where it may desire to have one made. 

2. Let the commissioners, with the aid of suitable en- 
gincers, report to the President the survey and location; 
also, a detailed plan of the manner of. making the read of 
the kind indicated in the law, with a particular estimate of 
the cost; and, likewise, a uniform and moderate rate of 
tolls—all of which to be subject to alterations and approval 
by the President. 

5. Instead of the President’s going on to have the read 
made by the direct authority and action of this Govern- 
ment, let copies of all the reports, approved of by him, be 
sent to the Governors of the different States through 
which the road is to pass, as the bases of a proposition from 
this Government. 

4. Let that proposition be, that this Government will 
furnish the necessary funds, in reasonable and regular in- 
stalments, to any of those States, whenever it shall have 
passed w law, (with due regard to existing corporate rights,) 
first, to make the road, as proposed, to the extent of the 
funds furnished; second, to keep it in repair by the mode- 
rate and uniform rate of tolls proposed, and not to be al- 
tered without the assent of ¢ ongress; third, to exempt 
the mail, and property, and troops, in actual service, be- 
longing to the United States, from all toll whatever; but 
that the President should so far exercise control over the 
funds, as to withhold any of the subsequent instalments, 
if the former should not have been whelly and promptly, 
applied to the work. 

After much reflection on the subject, but with great de- 
ference to others, I submit to the committee, and to the 
nation, if the plan proposed is not the mest eligible which 
has been devised for accompl.shing internal improvements 
under the auspices of this General Government. It chal- 
lenges scrutiny, and appeals to every motive of prudence 
and patriotism. It will attain the ends more completely 
with greater certainty—with Icss danger. I doubt not 
that these positions will be maintained by further invest 
gation and reflection. 

Having given the substance of the plan, connected witin 
the amendment, it becomes my duty now to contrast it 
with the bill, more particularly and practically. 

A superficial observation of the amendment has caused 
some to object, that it amounts to nothing more than con- 
ferring power on the States to make works of this kind 
}out of the common funds. As the distinction is import- 

Lhold that this 
Government can do directly whatever it can authorize 


one and two years thereafter: Provided, ‘That the person | others to do; that the constitution is the only source of ou) 


or persons applying for the second and third payments, 


shall, before receiving the same, submit to the President 


| powers; that we can neither give nor take any, except as 
provided in that instrument; that the powers of the respect 


a satisfactory report of the manner of disbursing the funds| ive Governments, either delegated or retained, are per- 
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fect of their kinds, within the legitimate atom of their! enlargement, his there is no necessity for Sang so. 
action, but utterly void when extended further; and that, | There is no necessity for it in this case—and I put this 
if we have the power to make roads, the assent of indivi- point home to every member of this committee. We are 
dual States is wlrolly unnecessary: but that, if we have not | told that this Government is to go on making internal im- 
such power, we cannot confer it on the several States] | provements all over the Union—and that, after the pay- 
which have it already. On the question whether this Go-| ment of the national debt, millions on millions, every year, 
vernment has such power, we have had much of argument} jare to be expended in this way. If so, what will the pa- 
and of authority. 1 have enough to do, on this occasion, | tronage of the Executive come to? Or rather, what will 
without entering minutely into a discussion of that point, if not be? Can the opponents of any administration ever 
which has been, however, and will incidentally be touch-| wish to see it possessed of such power? And no friend of 
ed in the course of my remarks. But I co: ild not fail to} his country ought ever to desire it for a President of his 
notice the pleasure with which the chairman of the Com-|own choice. But the gentleman over the w ay [Mr. Mrr- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, and other gentlemen, have! cen) has told us that there is no danger at all on the score 
pressed on our attention the sayings of certain great men| of patronage——and he says, that this system will give us 
(Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe) conterning the advan-| opportunities of doing some good while we enjoy our 
tages which might attend the exercise of such a power by | plac es on this floor, and tend to prevent members of 
this Government. Yes, which might attend it, if not abus-} Congress from running to Executive bureaux in search of 
ed; but there is the dz anger. I have lived long enough, how- | offices. I confess that I am at some loss to comprehend the 
ever, to know how easy it is for the greatest men to throw |honorable gentleman’s meaning. But 1 am apprised of 
out ebitur dicta, either as judges or politicians, not much | his profitable experic nee on this subject, and doubt not 
to be regarded, even, by themselves, and often repudiated | that he might be able, from that, to inform us more fully 
after more reflection and greater experience. Butif these} how to provide for ourselves, so as effectually tu prevent 
sayings are of high authority as to expediency, 1 would ask | ithe ne cessity of running to the bureau. It may be that 
gentlemen to reflect, if the argument as to power is not|there are ways and means for getting such things done— 
proportionally stronger against them, when these same in-| and, possibly, that gentleman may understand, better than 
dividuals, and sometimes in the most solemn manner, with | ans other, how a member of Congress, by using extraor- 
all their partiality for the power, have felt themselves con-! dinary exertions to obtain from this Government a million 
strained to deny its constitutional existence, as claimed in | of dollars or more for some project of internal improve- 
this bil. We have no evidence that any of them ever} ment, might get himself into a birth worth fifteen hun- 
changed his opinion as to the power; but it is well known | dre d or two thousand dollars a year, in addition to his pay 
that Mr. Jefterson, at least, became perfectly satisfied | here—and thus be freed from the necessi ity of running to 
that the evils from exercising such a power would far over-| a bureau to get an office worth less than the double busi- 
balance the advantages. If no such power exists, this Go-| ness of President of a Canal Board and member of Con- 
vernment ought to seek some other mode of attaining its| gress. Iam not satisfied, however, that such successful 
ends, continuing to act in its own sphere, and attending to| adventures of members of Congress would tend much to 
its own business, without interfering with that of others, | diminish the patronage, or any other evils which may have 
even by permission. But, whether it exists or not, it is a! been apprehended. 
mistake to suppose that there are not very important dif-} Economy is another consideration which ought never to 
ferences, both in principles and details, between the plan | be ove rlooked. No proposition, I take it, is better esta- 
of the amendment and that of the bill. lb lished, both by reason and experience, than that, with 
The bill proposes that this Government shall exercise | equal means to accomplish a given work, ‘the General Go- 
entire and absolute control and jurisdiction over the whole | vernment would be less economical than the State Govern- 
subject. On the other hand, the amendment c contemplates, | ments, and they less than corporate companies, and they 
that, when the General Government, for its own legitimate | less than indivi: duals. What the difference would be, can, 
purposes, shall desire an improved road in a particular di-| of course, be only matter of conjecture, as the means of 
rection, it will indicate its wish to the State authorities, | calculation are vague and contingent; but it is fair to sup- 
and offer the necessary funds, on terms advantageous to! pose that a third or a fourth would be saved by expending 
all. In this way ne ither Government would confer any |the money under State authority, instead of this Govern- 
ew powers on the other. The State would not give its| ment; or that the road would be in that proportion better, 
assent for the General Government to do that which w as | if any particular sum by the mile were applied to the 
to be done by itself; nor would this Government confer on} work. But there is one feature of the amendment which 
the State any authority to do that which the State had an|Ic onside r peculiarly felicitous, in its tendency to economy, 
undoubted right to do before. In making and presery ing | security, and faithfulness generally, in the disbursement; 
such a road, any State would exercise precisely the same/and that is the power of the President to withhold the 
powers as are in operation every day, and would use a instalments, if the former should not be pro- 
money from this Government precisely as if it had been|perly applied. While the money would be expended un- 
derived from any other source. On the other hand, this| der the superior economy of State authorities, on an object 
Government would use the road as it now uses all the | de sirable to have accomplished, a reasonable security for 
roads made by the States throughout the Union; and, in} this Government, and restraint on others, would exist in 
its lawful operations, instead of using bad roads without} the salutary supervision and conditional control of the 
pay, or improved ones by paying tolls as it now does, w ould | President. 
have given so much money for the free use forever of a| It seems to me that, on the great points of Jurisdiction, 
srood road. As to jurisdic tion, the whole community and | | patronage, and economy, the plan of the amendment is 
the respective Gov ernments would stand precisely as they | unquestionably preferable to that of the bill, and that, if 
do at this day, without any controversy whatever on that | the road is to be made, it had better be done under State 
subject, while the object of all would have been attained. |authority. But as some gentlemen still think, no doubt, 
Not only would all collisions and ao aalties as to jurisdic-}that this bill may answer the purpose, | must ask their 
tion be obviated by the plan of the amendment, but that} attention to some further particulars. ‘This bill is a legis- 
patronage, W ital is inseparable on the subject, would | lative curiosity. It must be kept in mind that the Presi- 
remain scattered in the hands of the State authorities, in-|dent is directed to take “* prompt and effectual measures” 
stead of being transferred and concentrated here. All| to have the road made from one end of the United States 
gree that the patronage of the President is great, as it}to the other. I beg to know what measures he is to take 
ow i4; and} know of none, who avowedly advocate its) 1 cannot see; the bill does not tell us. Yet they are to be 
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‘* prompt,” and such as shall be ‘* effectual.” We are to| present road? In either way, the company’s charter would 
pass the bill into a law; it is not to be controlled—its ope-| be virtually repealed--a resort would be made to Virginia 
rations must not be stopped—the work must go on, regard-| to maintain those vested rights which she had given—and, 
less alike of States, corporations, and individuals. A road] let me tell gentlemen, she would maintain them. But, sup- 
must be had by some means. Buthow? It is casy to make| pose all other partsof this road should be completed, and 
one on paper; but what is to be the process in practice and| the turnpikes not interfered with, then they might con- 
reality? It is time to think of things as they are and will|tinue to be in very inferior condition, while their owners 
be in fact. Can the President do any thing that we may] would receive an enormous amount of tolls, in consequence 
choose to direct him, without our providing any of the or-| of the general improvement of the road. 

dinary means? Let me ask gentlemen bow he will manage} None of these consequences could be tolerated; and 
to condemn the lands of individuals for this road? How|]every gentleman will perceive at once how desirable it 
is he to calla jury to assess damages? Not a syllable do| would be to have those charters modified to suit the occa- 
we find on this subject. Allis to be done by the fiat of|sion, as to the kind of road and the rate of tolls. But 
the President, who is to go on, it would seem, and take the} how could it be done? The General Government has no 
property without judge or jury. But the commissioners, | right to grant such charters, and, of course, none to modify 
forsooth, are to make contracts with the owners of the|them. The power to do so is not only omitted in the con- 
lands. This is all very well, as far as it goes—but how fur] stitution, but it was expressly proposed in the convention, 
is that? It is said that the road will be about fifteen hun-| and positively refused. Such a refusal to grant power has 
dred miles long—and does any practical man suppose that] always been regarded as conclusive against its exercise, in 
the commissioners will be able to find all the owners of the| the opinion of every sound expositor of the constitution 
various tracts of land over which the road ought to run?| I am.aware, sir, that this argument, as applied to various 
Most of the owners are, doubtless, near to the route of the} parts of the proceedings of the convention, militates 
road; but who can tell where many others may be in dif-} against the power of the General Government over the 
ferent parts of the Union, and in other parts of the world?| subject of roads, far more than is necessary for my present 
if, however, they could all be found, I would next inquire] purpose, which is to show that this Government cannot 
who they are, and what powers they have to make the] interfere with these road charters, and that the State Go- 
contracts desired. Many of them, probably, would be} vernments must be resorted to for such a purpose. I 


laboring under some legal disability, of infancy, or cover-| would persuade gentlemen to leave the adjustment of 


ture, or insanity. Some of these difficulties might be ob-| these turnpike charters to the State legislatures that made 
viated; but others might be absolutely insurmountable. Of|them, and could modify them, according to such un- 
those who could be found, and would be capable of making] derstandings with the companies as might be easily ob- 
contracts, there might be some inclined to charge exor-| tained, with the means at command, if those legislatures 
bitant damages, and especially when no means were pro-|had the management of the road. ‘There is a clause in 
vided for condemning the land ata fair price. the proposed amendment, to save the rights of these corpo- 

The terms of this bill would require of the President to| rations, and to give opportunity for an adjustmentof them, 
do that which it might be impossible for him to perform, | beneficial to all; but no such provision either is or can be 
and would, probably, accumulate difficulties and expenses| in the bill, on the principles involved in making the road 
utterly intolerable. But those which I have just suggested | by this Government. 
would all be removed at once by adopting theamendment.| If the plan of the amendment be so decidedly prefera- 
The State authorities are in the habit, as occasion may re- ble on the great points of jurisdiction, patronage, econo- 
quire, of condemning the lands of any person whatever my, the rights of individuals and of corporations, I would 
for the purposes of roads, and of paying the fair value, |ask why it ought not to be adopted? Will any gentleman 
without being imposed on—and they would exercise the}say that it is not a practical plan? Why not? If any 
power for this road, as in any other case. It might be| State hasa right now to make a road, in its own territory, 
useful for the commissioners, as far as practicable, to re-| where this Government desires one, as well as any where 
ceive from the owners, respectively, such statements, in| else, surely the right or power to do so will not be dimi- 
writing, as would show the amount of damages which |nished by the aid of money from this Government; and, as 
they would be willing to receive; and those statements, as| far as the respective States might be willing to perform 
far as they were reasonable, would be data for the State|the work, it is morally certain that it would be well done 
authorities. in a reasonable time. 

The clauns of individual owners of land, however, are} Ihave occasionally heard it suggested, however, that 
not all that must be adjusted on this road. Turnpike com-|some one or more of the States might not be wilhng to 
panies have rights of peculiar and embarrassing character. |accept of the proposition, and parts of the road might not 
How many there may be on the whole route, I do not know, |be made. In the first place, I would say, if the whole 
but cnough to make fact supersede speculation, as there | road would be worth the money advanced, part of it ought 
are certainly some at important places in the State of Vir-|/to be worth its proportional share. As to the residue 
ginia, on the route proposed in the bill, at and near the | of the road, I would ask the objector this plain question, 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghany mountain. Have gentle-|if he is prepared to vote for making it, by the direct ac- 
men examined the extent of the duties and rights of these | tion of this Government, through any State of this Union, 
companies what they are bound to perform, how muchjthat might be opposed to the exercise of such « power? 
they have expended, and what exactions they may make? |If there be any such politician here, | would suggest to 
It might be well to reflect, too, that Virginia hasastanding |him with how much greater plausibility he could urge 
law for the State to subscribe part of the stock in such /that it was *‘ necessary and proper’ to do so, after the re- 
companies—two-fifths, I think, after individuals shall have | fusal of such State to execute the work undcr a fair pro- 
taken three-fifths--and I am well informed that she has! position from this Government. But, if any State would 
such an interest insome of the very turnpikes to which 1} refuse to accept the money, and make its own part of the 
allude. Their roads are not in conformity with the one jroad, can it be supposed that the same State would quiet- 
proposed, and, in some respects, may be very inferior. |ly acquiesce in its being done by this Government? ‘The 
Of course, they would not come within the exceptions, or }chances are certainly the other way, and I speak, in some 
escape the operations of this bill. How is the President |degree, advisedly on this point. In this view of the mat- 
to manage these parts of the concern? Shallhe fix upan iter, sustained by facts which cannot be overlooked, | 
opposition road hard by, at unnecessary and enormous ex- ask gentlemen, who really desire this road, to reflect on 
pense? Orshall he assume jurisdiction and control of the the choice which it will be most prudent for them to 
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make. ‘On which ade: lies the probability of suecc een? 
— on which the strongest apprehe nsion of danger? 
To pass such a bill as that now under consideration 

would be nothing less, sir, than invoking a direct collision 

with some of the States of this Union. Have gentlemen 
forgot the quarters from which we have been admonished 
not to exercise this power? Or are they determined to push | 
on to extremities, regardless of the admonitions, and with- 
out necessity? if they “*love power and forget right,” 
let them at least remember prudence. Sir, I will name 
no other State than my own—-and I admit that her legisla- 
ture has not been entirely uniform in its re solutions; but 
my colleagues cannot have forgot that the very last one 
it adopte don this subject, denies, most emphatic: ally and 
unequivocally, the power assume ai inthis bill. Tennessee 
did right to deny it, sir; and it will be for her to determine 
when occasion may require her to maintain the position. 
As the constitution of this Union now stands, she ought 
never to surrender the jurisdiction and control of her roads | 
to any Government on earth. 

Lam willing that this Government shall always exercise 
fully and perfectly its lawful authority; but more than that 
Icannot knowingly either assume or agree to, without} 
detracting from those rights which belong to that State 
which has been my home through life. However much! 
I may love the true Government of this Union, T yet have 
a stronger attachment to that of my own state. T take 
pride in the name of American, but I glory more in the 
name of 








Tennessean. 

This General Government is well while acting as out- 
posts to gu: rd and defend our liberties; but my State is an 
import int apartment in the citadel itself; and to that Iam 
to retire in the last extremity, whenever the outposts shall 
yield to a forcigy force, or shall turn themselves, and be- 
come assailants. 

In the politics of this great Federal Republic, Tennes- 
see is my first love, and my last hope! 

I call on the friends of harmony and good orde 
rally, to beware. I show them a plan of conci 
way in which the object may be attained, without sending 
our President on the Quixotic adventure of a tournament 
with some of the States. Iam not disposed to engage the 
in any such unnecessary and ha- 
His enemies may do so, if the ‘y choose. 
I ask gentlemen why they are so pertinaciously opposed 
to altering this bill. There must be something more in- 
volved than the particular road in question. They go for 
principle, forsooth; but they ought to remember that} 
others, also, have some reg: urd for principle, and cannot 
go with the’ ‘ir neighbors beyond certain bounds, whik 
those neighbors have no necess ty for going so far. They 
contend for the right of this s Government to make roads, 


and seem determined to exercise it, even without necessi 


r, gene 






President of wh choice 
ardous business 





ty, and in defiance of the supposed rights of others. It} 


might be well for gentlemen not to forget the moral of our 
own revolution HaAry strugele. 


ne tt listen to the 
umed the right, 
¢ admonished 


remonstrances of the 
and would exercise it. 
by the fable of the madman, who would 
shear the wolf, simply because he claimed the 
so. Some gentlemen ss 
sition to their « careet 


} 
right to do 


: but let me tell the m, that no com- 
munity of freemen wi iat oo ‘ntly endure to be continually | 
intruded upon, when the 
tends to affec Xe 


While 


believe that every intrusion 


liberties. those, who feel their own power, arc 


displaying it want nly and tauntingly, they are sometim: s | 


but little aware of the conse quences ‘of on ir own conduct 


And ifa majority are determmied to force this bill through, 
I wash my hands of j it, and shall be under no obligation to 
mintain the usurpation. 


Lest anv one shot Id suppos thatthe mp] tion of t} 


ation—a } 


Great Britain contended for} 
principle, and insisted on the right of taxation. She would| 
colonies. She! 
Nor would she} 


literms, but no matter—I can 


em to think lightly of any oppo-) 


and eventu: ‘lly to destroy, their rights and| 
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no might be retarded by h: aving it done under State au- 
thority, and that the President might begin the work un- 
der the bill before the legislatures could act on the subject, 
so as to make a material difference as to time, I have pro- 
jcured authentic information to remove such an apprehen- 
|sion. If any gentleman supposes that this work would 
be done in either w ay, in a few months, or even years, he 
is much mistaken; and it is proper to know the truth on 
this point, whatever may be the effect. For that purpose, 
I beg leave to read a note which I have received from the 
Engineer Department. 


** TorpoGRAPHICAL BuRgEav, 
March 29, 1830. 

Lea’s letter of the 25th instant, 
}which you referred to me, I have the honor to state, that, 
jtaking into consideration the distance, the necessity that 
| the le vel should accompany the compass throughout, the 
time lost by Sundays, wet weather, and accidents, the 
usual average of miles per day in doing such work in the 
field, in which a sufficient number of details will have to 
| be collected to form a correct basis for estimates and plans 
of construction, and the usual time required in composing 
| the drawings of the survey and the reports, and that there 
may be but three parties employed on the entire distance 
between Buffalo and New Orleans, I do not think it would 


|be safe to estimate, for the completion of this labor, less 
| time than two years. 


Sir: In answer to Mr. 





| 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

| JOHN J. ABERT, 
Lieutenant Col. and T’. E. 

Chief Engineer U. S. A.” 


Gen. C. Gratiot, 


From this letter it appears that, with three companies 
of commissioners, the surveys and estimates would re- 
quire two years. The bill proposes out one company; 
and so, I presume, it would be six years before the work 
would begin, as the whole would have to be first survey- 
fed. It is said, |} that, in this particular, the bill is 
to be amended, so as to allow three companies. It seems 
tome that it might be better to have more. Why nota 
dozen? The money would be scattered along the road so 
jmuch the sooner; and that, efter all, I take to be the most 
persuasive argument in favor of the nationality of this and 
other roads. I ee however, that the surveys might be 
c omp sleted in time for the legislatures of 1852 toact on the 
sul bject 

[have a few words to say concerning the kind of road 
contemp Maite d. It will be observed that my amendment 
| adopt s the same kind, and same price, proposed in the 
i bill. Iwas desirous that the principle should be fairly 
} tested, and was unwilling that the amendment should car- 
ry heavier weight in the race. But I would not, there- 
fore , have it understood that I am satisfied with that sort 
}of road or that price. No, the inequality is too great. 
While others are to have railroads, and Mac adamized 
roads, with stone aqueducts and magnificent bridges, I 
want something better for my country than a mudpike and 
corduroy causeways. The refinement of some gentlemen 
here pe rt aps may not apprehend the meaning of these 
assure them that we of the 
backwoods have experienced enough to understand them 
perfectly. My pcople are poor, [ admit; and gentl 
men seem to take it for granted that they will be thank 
ful for small favors. Fifteen h a ner d dollars a mile, at 
'most! And this is to pay for all damag s to land, for gra- 
and shaping the read, fur materials, for gravelling 
|where necessary, and for 


1owever, 








duatng 





and bridges 

| How can any gentleman sum will an 
swer all these purposes? enough to do the 
work as it ought to! thousand dol 

lars a mile ought never to 1, if a good 
oad was intended, ever t, th t] 

man from Vir Nir hat, if had 
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been on the Committee on Roads and Canals, he would 
not have been willing to report the bill with more than 
a thousand dollars a mile, as that was as much as we ought 
to have, and that fifteen hundred dollars a mile was very 
extravagant, indeed! And this, too, is from the same gen- 
tleman, (but not the only one,) who stated that gentlemen 
from other quarters ought to vote for this bill, to show 
their liberality and generosity towards the W est! I will 
not deny that I feel indignant when I hear such insulting 
mockery. In one breath we are told that the road will 
enrich the country, and, in the next, thata few dollars 
will make it. 

I have another objection to this bill. It neither makes 
any provision for the preservation of the road, after it shall 
have been made, nor gives us any intimation of the mode 
that is to be hereafter resorted to for that purpose. If this 
road is to be made, I wish to understand the whole con- 
cern, from the beginning. Are we to have appropriations 
made from year to year? Or shall we hereafter establish 
a system of ‘toll gates? Or will a surrender be made to the 
States? Task gentlemen to tell us, if they please, which 
of these sane is tobe adopted. Are they afraid to do 
so’? Tam afraid to risk it without. This physic, which 
is to cure the body politic, may be vitally dangerous, if we 
take it thus in broken doses, Sir, the manner in which 
this measure and its policy is to operate hereafter, is 
of its essence at present. If any gentleman is opposed 
to annual appropriations, how can he know but that 
mode may be adopted? If any one is in favor of a sur- 
render to the States, has he any assurance that it will be 
done? If another is adverse to a toll gate system, by this 
Government, as most odious and dangerous, bas he not 
evidence enough before his eyes to make him fear that 
this will be the favorite plan? How many are prepared to 
leap in the dark? Sir, if I had no other objection to this 
bill, I would scorn to vote for it with such deception 
stamped on its face. You offer me a road for the benefit 
of my people; and what then? You fix a system of tolls 
at what rate you please, and send your federal officers 
there to collect them in the federal courts, from any body 
and every body, if you choose, without regard to persons 
or business. And these tolls, for any thing we know, may 
be applied to making roads in other parts of the Union. 
Sir, [desire the Legislature of Tennessee to judge of the 
tolls which her citizens are to pay within her borders; and, 
with that precaution, they will never complain of mode- 
rate tolls to keep up the road after it shall hi uve been made. 

I invite attention particularly to the provisions of the 
amendment in relation to tolls, as containing a plan quite 
practical and safe. The commissioners, who will bave so} 
much else to do with this matter, and will therefore be 
able to perform this duty to great advantage, are, first, to 
report a rate of tolls to the President. He will have the 


different reports compared and made uniform, profiting! 


by the suggestions of all, before he gives his sanction. The 
State Legislatures are afterwards to judge of these tolls, | 
asa part of the proposition for them to accept. Approved | 
by the commissioners, the President, and the State L: egis- | 
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that it cannot afterwards exercise jurisdiction over them, 
so as to keep them in repair. It would seem to bea pity, 
indeed, that a fine road should have to be abandoned to 
chance as soon as made, This concession is full of argu- 
ment in favor of all the views which I haye presented, and 
must lead that gentleman to adopt them, if he will pre- 
serve his own consistency. Let the powers to make and 
to preserve be in the same Government. 

l have endeavored to give a practical view of the biil, 
and of the contemplated amendment, in relation both to 
the making and the preservation of this road- I have 
compared the two plans, on the points of jurisdiction, pa. 
tronage, and economy; the condemnation of lands and the 
rights of turnpike companies; practicability and proba 
bility of success; the time of execution, and kind of road, 
tolls andrepairs. In exercising my own opinion, I cannot 
doubt that the amendment is decidedly preferable, in 
every particular wherein it differs from the bill; but every 
gentleman will judge and decide for himself, ‘and I have 
done with this comparison. 

I beg leave now to make a few remarks concerning th: 
route of this road; but lam sensible that it would be a 
waste of time to detain the committee long on this point, 
after so much has been so ably urged concerning it by 
others. In estimating the general as well as comparative 
importance of the road, I think gentlemen have gone to 
extremes on both sides. But I confess that my know 
ledge is very limited indeed as to the part of the road from 
this city to Buffalo; and, I must, in some degree, follow 
the example of others, by attending chiefly to my own 
end of it. These two projects, which have heretofor: 
been separate, are this year linked together. One gen- 
tleman gets up and tells us all about the ways from here 
to Buffalo; but as to the other end of the concern, he 
knows very little. Another can make us a speech for 
hours concerning the various routes from here to New 
Orleans, while he admits that he scarcely knows any 
e of the opposite end. Thus we sce that the interests 
| 


and motives connected with the one, have no sort of natu 
ral association with the other. And yet these two hae 
sites are united in the same picture, ‘fa horse’s head and 
fish’s tail.’’ 

How is it, then, from here to New Orleans?’ What is 
the best route f 

it is said that more people will be accommodated bi 
either the middle or southern route, than by the western 

I admit that it must be so, if you take either the southern 
or middle route, and give to it all the people east of the 
| Blue Ridge; but if you divide them, and give to each of 
those routes only its own share, then, I suppose, neither 
|would have more than properly belongs to the western 
| route at this time. We ought, however, to look to the 
future; and I have no doubt that, by the time the road 
could be completed, the population to be accommodated 
|by the western would exceed that of either of the other 
routes, and, in time, mi ight be nearly or quite equal to 
|beth of the others. But the people on the western route 
iwould be more accommodated, in proportion to thei 





latures, these tolls may be collected from any part of the} |numbers, whatever that might be, than the people east of 

road, as soon as it may be fit for use, and shall be entirely | ithe Blue Ridge, for various reasons. The western route 
applied to the pre servation and improvement of the road. lies through a newer country, in which it is natural to sup- 
They will also be uniform, and cannot be changed, with-| pose that the roads are not as good as in an older one, if all 
out the assent of Congress, so that no State m: Ly impose lother things were equal. The southern country also is na 
unreasonable tolls, or speculate on any other. What be oie ally more advantageous for common roads, ‘though less 
ter plan for repairing the road can any gentleman devise |so for making well improved ones: and thus, while th 


or desire? And why might it not be adopt d at once, and | western route labors under great disadvantages at present, 
thus prevent all future controversies on this part of the |and would, of course, be proportionally benefited, it pre- 
subject? This Government would have the use of the lsents greater facilities for making a first rate road. Thi 
road, toll free; and what more could it desire | western route would afford greater accommodations, more 
One of my honorable colleagues, [Mr. Isacks] for whom|over, on account of the great land carriage of merchan 
Ihave much respect, seems to ‘halt between two opi-|dise, which has long existed and must continue, from the 
nions,” and while he contends most manftully for the power | cities north of this place, along that route as far as Ala 
of this Government to make roads, nevertheless admits'bama. Uf this road were made south of the Blue Ridg« 
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it has not been pretended that it would be used for uushs a suit t the fancy or purposes of ths at gentleman thus unjustly 
purpose, as merchandise would continue to pass coastwise, to tear laurels from the brows of brave men; but | am 
by water, to the southern ports, and thence, by rivers and unwilling to tarnish the reputation of even an enemy, by 
roads, into the interior. But it has been said that the road | such a ridiculous and wanton error. Itis matter of his- 
would answer well in the South, for carrying surplus pro-|tory, notorious to the very schoolboys of the country, 
ductions to the navigable rivers. If such neighborhood that Commodore Patterson spiked those very cannon, 
nationality is to be regarded in this case, it would answer when he was compelled to abandon his position; and yet 
asimilar purpose on the western route, perhapstoa great-| he is to be charged with the high criminality of negle ct- 
er extent. ‘The western route would be fairly commer-)ing his duty to do so, and the British colonel with the 
cial, from this vicinity to Alabama; but no southern route} gross blunder of not turning one of them on his adver- 
would be so regarded. sary, and the countervailing measures of the American 

For military purposes, I cannot see that a southern| commander-in-chief are to be forgotten. Even if that 
route would afford any very valuable facility. The nataral| gentleman has such a desire, he need not expect thus to 
course for supplies of troops and provisions is from the) extinguish or darken the glories of that day. 
upper country to the se aboard, and not parallel with it, at if the comparison of routes, which others have made 
a very rr spectful distance in the interior. That chivalry} more at large, and I have briefly presented, be not very 
which re ally belongs to the South, would not, | am per-! erroneous, (and I think it will puzzle : gentlemen to show 
suaded, recognise this as a military road, which would not} that it is so in any particular,) then the inference is easy, 
lead towards the enemy. But how would the western} that the western route is preferable to any southern route, 
route be in a military point of view? From the Tennessee} on all the three great points of commerce, war, and the 
line, upper Virginia might send down supplies of troops| mail. 
and provisions, inferior to none, even to this place, or to| 1 have given you some of my views on the best mode 
others more south, by obliquing in that direction from va-| and the best reute for making this road, and it remains to 
rious points. Southwest from the same ‘Tennessee line s}inquire whether it ought to be made in any way. 
the road would lead directly to that part of the Union| There are two aspects of this perhak the subjc ‘ct. In 
most exposed and most needing assistance; and this is|the one, the particular measure may be looked to as a 
true of any branch which may be selected, of the we an means for promoting the efficient action of this Govern- 
route. But it has been said that our rivers supersede the} ment in its own legitimate operations. In the other, it 
necessity of this part of the road. It cannot be denied| may be regarded as part of a system of raising and dis- 
that they do, to some extent; and that our rivers must al-| bursing money. 
ways be relied on as our principal channels for throwing} ‘The first view of it is strictly governmental, which I 
military aid to the defence of the Gulf frontier, as well as} take to be the true meaning of the term national, as ap- 
for commercial purposes; and if they were prope rly im-| plied to these subjects, as well as to all others under the 
proved and connected, the road would be of com para-| action of this Government, whose powers extend only to 
tively less value, but would continue to furni shi important} the means ‘necessary and proper” to accomplish cer- 
additional facilities, in connexion with the rivers, and,| tain specified objects, with a view to general consequences. 
sumetimes, as a substitute for them. We ought to look to the uses which this Government, as 

As to the mail, it is admitted by all that the advantages} such, (and not any portion of the co minunity,) may have 
would be great on any of the routes. 1 argue, however, z a particular work, to determine its character. It is 

-| 
i 











I 
that the advantages on the westera route would be great-] national or not, as this Government may or may not have 
t, because the southern roads are now better than the 


use for it, in as much as the States and peopk can know 
western, and most woukl be gained by making improve- 
ment where most needed, especially where the means are | tion of the General Govert nt, in which alone consists 
better for making it permanent. How much might be ne ulentity or n: Lty ¢ f his Unienicelf. If a work 
in transporting the mail is uncertain, as well as the other | is desired for ¢ purpos s, the extent of itis entirely 
benefits from expedition; and every gentleman must con-| indifferent, and the whole of a long road used for govern- 
jecture and calculate for himse'f. [ have not considered} mental purposes is no more national than any part of it 
t important to make a particular comparison of distance: s,{used in the same way, as a lar 
not regarding the differences as great enough to influcnce 
mate rially the final decision. 

When viewing this road in its military aspect, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] adverted to some circum- 
stances as connected with the defence of New Orleans. 
1 omitted to notice his remarks in mine under the same 
head, and I would not now stop to retrace my steps for 
the purpose of setting him right, if I did not think part} 


4,3 > ; . . wl } _ on 
nothing of this aggregate nation, except through the ac- 








‘ship of the navy is no 
' 





i 
more national than a small one. The inquiries, then, 
ought tobe: First. What use will the Government have 
for the work? Second. Has it a right to apply money to 
such purposes? Third. Will its advantages be equal to 
its expenditure? 
the questic hn, and every gentleman should put it to his 
conscience to determine the case without regard to them; 
and, at the same time, with an eye single to the particular 


of what he said was too unnecs ssary and imaccurate, in} measure in question, as stan ling on its own intrinsic merits 
the best view of it, to let it pass without some reply. | Where the advantages to this Government. in all its legiti- 
Chat gentleman took occasion to st ‘p out of his way, it} mate operations, £01 ld be fairly estimated as worth more 
seemect to me, for the purpose of giving us a fact which | than the interest of the moncy, it mght be difficult to 
happens to be no fact; and ar Vopinion based on that unfor-| show that it weuld not be a judicious, permanent ins 
tunate foundation, that if Colonel Thornton, who com-/ture. Whether this bill presents such a case, depends on 
inanded the British forces on the o] pposite side of the}calculations of economy and security, which every gen- 
Miss sippi from New Orleans, had not been guilty of one|tleman must make for himscif, in connexion with the ulti- 
of the grossest milit ary blunders, the American forces on mate extent of the work and the manner of its execution. 
this side of the river must hater been driven from their} Whenever these shail have been asccrtained and fixed, 
entrenchments, and compelled to retreat to the city, with] then the means will be at hand for a final decision. 

ll the consequences. ‘That gross blunder was in not} H wing said thus much of the road as a strictly yovern- 
turning against our troops, on this side of the river, some} mental measure, and abstracted from others, permit m 
of the cannon which had fallen into the British colonel’s} now to notice it a part of a system of raising i cis 
hands, at th post necessarily abandoned by Commodore} bursing money. It has not been, and | not be, d d, 
Patterson, when a ‘ioe piece thus turned would have|that it is the policy of many gentlemen to ra a reat 


accomplished the overthrow j ist mentioned Sir, it may| revenue for the purpo of ¢ dit na to devise 


All private or local-concerns are out of 
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almost every pomible means of dipenting te: the. purpose | tw enty: four sellibeiaisistnabibehe twice as many dollars as 
of continuing to raise it.’ One of these means is a general] people. The population of East ‘Tennessee is about two 
system of internal improvements, not for the proper pur-|hundred thousand, and two dollars a head amounts to 
poses of the Government itself, but for distributing the} the four hundred thousand before stated. About half the 
money that more may be raised. Various contrivances| whole revenue from commerce goes every year towards 
are resorted to for scattering some of it among the peo-| paying the national debt; and, if that were paid, the one 
ple, in order to flatter and tempt them to sanction this/dollar a head, or two hundred thousand dollars every 
insidious and ruinous policy. As long as the national|year, might be returned to East Tennessee as its propor- 
debt shall be unpaid, a powerful argument will exist for|tion of the surplus, if the duties and revenue should not 
continuing to raise a large revenue; and, therefore, it is} be diminished, deducting from that amount the expeises 
tlie business of the politicians of whom I speak, to delay |of collecting and refunding. Or, if the revenue should 
the final payment of that debt as much as possible. Al-|be diminished to the ordinary expenses of the Govern 
though every dollar which is not necessary for: the ordi-| ment, the surplus two hundred thousand dollars might re- 
nary expenses of the Government, might be applied to} main in the pockets of the people, without any deduction 
that debt, so as to have it paid off ina short time, yet the | for collecting and refunding. In this way it appears that 
utmost ingenuity and invention seem to be resorted to for|the surplus revenue for between eighteen months and 
draining the treasury, to postpone the payment of the na-|two years would be equal to the utmost amount that this 
tional debt, and for committing the Government, in the | road could ever bring into East Tennessee; and, as the na- 
mean time, in various pr ojects of enormous e¢ xpe nditure, | tional debt might be paid, but for this system, about as soon 
so as to create a necessity for continuing high duties. Co-|as the making of this road would commence, the people of 
operating with these poli ticians, on the one hand, there} East Tennessee might have as much money in two years, 
are some who look more to the effects of raising than of|after paying the debt, as they would get in four, by means 
disbursing the revenue, while, on the other, there arejof this road; and, in the one case, by reducing the re- 
some who look more to the disbursing than to the raising | venue, they would have kept their own money; while, in 
of it; but the joint operation is a grand system of ins and|the other, they would have to work for it. 
outs, calculated to increase the powers of this Govern-}| Will any gentleman from that quarter say that we do 
ment from year to year, to an unlimited extent, while its i not pay our average share of the common revenue? | 
controlling influence will be felt in all our concerns, until |apprehend that any one would hesitate to give such an opi- 
distraction and disunion may follow from the gross ine-|nion, looking to the condition of the southern and south- 
quality of its exactions and fi Lvap's. western State s, as compared with others; and it might be 
Although it is apparent, from what I have heretofore |a@ pity thus to spoil our own arguments in favor of getting 
shown, that the payment of the national debt would be a full share of what%is going. It is impossible to ascer- 
very little retarded by making this road alone, yet the | tain the precise proportion paid by any part of the Union; 
danger is, that so many ‘other projects might be adopted as|nor is it my purpose now to attempt a general develop- 
to delay the payment unti il this road would come in for its}ment of the various operations of our revenue and pro- 
full share in the work of procrastination. In this c on- | tecting systems united. Itis enough for my purpose to 
nexion, too, it is worthy of remark, that, while other p: arts] say, what candor ought always to admit, that the burden 
of the Union, in various projects now before Congress, | falls and remains on three classes of our general commu- 
are ready to receive and use whatever they can get, to the |nity: First. The producers of the articles sent to foreign 
amount of millions, as fast as laws can be ps assed to give it}markets, including not only those who are immediately 
to them, the people on this road would have just begu: ije ngaged in raising those article s, but also such as furnish 
to receive something two or three years hence. What | ta m with food and other necessary supphes. Second. 
would then be their condition, if this Government were to} The carriers, Uhird. The consumers of the goods brought 
goon from this time in a system of internal improvements, | back in return for our produce. We all know that the 
and other liberal expenditures? Could they expect, |southern country produces about two-thirds of all the 
although thus postponed, that any other improvements |articles taken from the United States to fore! ign markets, 
would be putinto operation near to this road during its/and the cotton planters alone more than half of the whole. 
progress in making? No, sir. Its importance has been} i Thus we see, at once, how East Tennessee, of which I 
so magnified by its over-zealous friends, that they could |iave been speaking, sustains, both directly and indircetly, 
look for nothing, or but very little more, im a long time. }as a producer, far more than its proportional share of the 
But the Government, in the mean while, would be invo 7 ‘common burden. But the disproportion does not stop 
ed in projects enough to exhaust all the surplus revenue |here, and reaches beyond what we pay into the treasury, 
for many years to come, and the people near to this road jalso, on account of the distance and di fhiculty of transport- 
would have it, and nothing else, probably, as their only jation between us and our seaboard markets. Some of 
consolation for millions on millions, paid and to be paid |the improvements contemplated would diminish this evil, 
by them, in support of the darling system which I have . |! xut it must always continue comparé atively great. ‘The 
already described. [duti. s on the goods originally paid by the importing mer- 
I would ask some of my colleagues, especially, to pause ic hant grow with every change of owners, and with the 
and reflect on this system; to c alc ulate its supposed ad-|progre ss of distance and of time » until the consumer makes 
vantages and real burdens. General principles are some- | his payment. This is substantially true, too, whether the 
times “best unde rstood by particular ex: ample s; and 1 will, |consumer indemnifies for actual duties s paid on foreign ar- 
therefore, apply a few remarks to that section of country |ticles, or is compelled to give a higher price, on account 
in which I hve. How much will this whole read give to} of such duties, for articles made in our own country, as is 
East Tenhessee? Not more than between three and four | the case in the ind: spensable item of salt. Whatever may 
hundred thousand dollars; and that would not all get there |be the condition of others, it is absolute ly certain that the 
in less than six years. On the other hand, how much does| people of East Tennessee bear these burdens: First. In 
that same East ‘Tennessee pay every year into the treasury |the higher prices which they have to pay for what they 
of the United States? If we pay at an average rate wit iy buy a nd consume; their tools, clothing, and food, even in 














other parts of the Union, our cont: ribu ition is about fo urjevery mouthful, if they can get saltto putinit. And, 
hundred thousand dollars every year. The calculation is isecond. In their diminished sales and lower prices for 
so plain and easy that no man can misunderstand it. The | what they may sell to those who are less able to buy, for 
whole number of peoplein the United States is about} similar reasons. 


twelve millions, and the reyenue from commerce is about} I hope to be pardoned for adducing these common- 
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place ideas: for, after all, they contain truths which ought) even to squander it in a general system of internal im- 
iz to be forgotten; and on the neglect or correct appli- provements. But it is the kindness of cruelty itself to 
cation of which depend some of the most important re-| wrest it from their hands, where it is worth, for e xample, 
sults. ‘The section of country in which L live, as well as/ six per cent. in order to spend it in projects, which can 
other parts of the Union, has been for years laboring un-| never yield to the Government and the community any 
der the consuming influence of the policy alluded to, and! advantages equal to three, or two, or even one per cent. 
without even the semblance of any correlative advantage, it ask, emphatically, if the people would submit to it—if 
until its pecuniary resources are almost exhausted, and its’ they would allow this Government to carry on a general 
spirit of industry and enterprise, beyond absolute neces-| system of internal improvements, if the money had to 
sity, is almost extinguished. It is withered, like the leaves | be raised from them by direct taxation’ No, in that 
in autumn, by the. frost of this chilling policy. Thejcase there would not be on this floor even one advo- 
smooth, plump figure of health and plenty is wasting away) cate for the system. My honorable colleague [Mr. Brair] 
to the mere skeleton of what it once was. How long w ij told us frankly and plainly that he would be far, very 
we continue to attribute our disease to something else than! fur, from thus taxing his people for any such purpose; 
the true cause, and consequently fail toapply the properre- and yet, direct taxation to the same amount with un- 
medy? Shall we look to favors from this Government, to) re stricted commerce, would be preferable for all that por- 
compensate for the evils? What will all the promised oF tion of the Union, to the present mode of raising our re- 
expected disbursements amount to in that quarter, compar-| venue. If none would be found favorable to the system 
ed with our burdens? Who is so stupid as to suppose that] with direct taxes, are we, nevertheless, to be told, that 

East. Tennessce could get even two hundred thousand dol-| these same people ought to be taxed to the same amount, 
lars@ year expended in it, although an absolute gift of/and for the very same purpose, but ina different mode, 
that sum would be far, very far, from equal to its share | |which is more oppressive in some respects, notwithstand- 
of the burden in sustaining this intolerable policy? But! ing the delusion by which it flatters us to the contrary’ 
even an equal distribution of the treasury would not)Do gentlemen intend to deceive their constituents? Or 
indemnify that country, which would continue to suffer) do they think the people incapable of examining this 
more than an equal share of the injury. thing to the bottom? If the y are, sir, it is vain to hope 

it is only hecessary to understand the facts, in order to! for preserving their liberties, ass cured by our present 
know, with pe rfect certainty, what ought to be our policy y.|forms of Government. We all see how fashionable it is 
instead of continuing, beyond the ordinary necessities of| becoming to look on State Governments with jealousy, 
the Government, to raise money in order to scatter it|if not contempt, while this Government is regarded as the 
again over the country, we ought to let it remain in the|exhaustless source of favors. The former raise their re- 
pockets of the people, ard save them all the expense, and | venue by direct, the latter by indirect taxation. If the 
trouble, and difficulty of collecting and returning that, | | people will not understand and feel that indirect taxes are 
which, asa general rule, had better have remained “whe re}a burden, what is to restrain us from raising them to an 
it started. Nor should the old adage be forgotten, that | indefinite extent, if for no other purpose than to squander 

‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” The/them among those who regard themselves only as re- 
money might never return; much of it would be sure to! ceivers, and not as payers? And what could then prevent 
stick by the way; and those who have, or can get any, bad | this Government from extending its powers without limita- 

etter keep it, than send it here under the hope of getting) tion, and to the utter extinction of all State authorities? 
it back again at some future day. In the hands of indi-| After what I have s¢en—what every citizen ought to know 
viduals, it will generally be used to best advantage; but, if| —tell me not of constitutional barrie rs—of cobwebs—as op- 
either the General or State Governments should have any | | posed to such an influenee. Every day’s experience con- 
extraordinary or special object to accomplish, enough w ill) firms the awful truth, that our liberties depend on a cor- 
be alw ays at command, when every man could rub toge-| rect understanding by the people of the principles of taxa- 
ther a few dollars in his pocket. Nearly every improve-|tion by our respective Governments. And, if our poli- 
ment, however, of public importance, ‘and which would | tical system shall ever fail, ‘ts ruin will be traced to this 
be worth the cost of making it, might be accomplished by | difference between direct aml indirect taxation. 
ndividual entefprise and corporate companies. The weal-| We are warned by every thing dear to man, against 
attempting to deceive others 


thy would vest a portion of their capital in public works, | being deceived oursely es, ora 
We ought to rely on the intelligence of our constituents, 














and thus distribute their treasures among the poorer classes, 
when the Government had ceased to give divection tothat|and not practise on their supposed ignorance. They 
capital, and, at the same time, freed the poor as well as| have placed honorable reliance on us, not merely to serve 
the rich from unnecessary taxation. | them faithfully here, but, also, to prefit by our situationin 
Towards attaining these ends, the first great step is to! obt: Lining information for them. W hile we respect their 
pay the national debt as soon as possible. If that were} opinions, let us perform our twofold uty with becoming 
done » every citizen would at once inquire, why the re-| firmness and candor. Whatever may be our votes on the 
venue might not be reduced one-half, and let the people} particular subject before us, let us tell our people the 
keep in their own hands the amount which goes every year} undeniable truth, that the contemplatec| system of internal 
tothat debt. ‘To get the nation properly to this inquiry, | improvements cannot be supported, excent with their own 
is a matter of the very first importance; and, therefore, | |money drawn from them in some way. Then, after they 
every dollar that can be spared, ought to be applied tu} shall have reflected on it maturely, they will respond to 
the debt, and eyery unne cessary expenditure avoided. | us in the significant phrase of the sagacious Franklin, **it 
rhe w ork of reduction might then be completed, as it} would, indeed, be paying too dear for the whistle.’ 
should be; butit ought to progress from the present time. Mr. NORTON said, that, representing as he did the dis- 
It is not my purpose now to say on what articles, or how trict in which — great national road was contemplated to 
low, the duties ought to be reduced, but to indicate a prin- | be commenced, and knowing that his constituents felta deep 
iple to be extended as far as the various interests of the] interest in a passage of the law authorizing the construc- 
country will allow—as far as propriety will justify. | tion of it, he was not at liberty to follow his own inclina- 
it is astonishing to hear gentlemen talking of our distri-| tion by = ing a silent though an affirmative vote. 
uting money, as s if we had the faculty of speaking it into} ‘The honorable gentleman from Penn sylvania, [said Mr. 
existence, or obtaining it from some fore’ ign country. If} N.] who reported this bill, having gone at length into the 
this Government re ally got its mon *y any he re else than|c onstitutior ral que stion——-a que stion that neve 
trom our own p¢ ole, i might be a ble ‘ssing to them, | whenever 
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fails to arise 
any project of internal improvement is pre- 
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: ving, In My opinion, shown, |which I request the committee to bear in mind. In that 
most conclusively, that no one provision of that constitution |northern region we generally have good sleighing three 
will be violated by the passage of this act, it would be ob-|or four months in the year; and, when that isthe case, all 
trusive tn me to say one word upon that subject; and that/}your supplies for an army, with the exception, perhaps, 
gentleman, as well as many others, having also clearly |of very heavy ordnance, can be transported, upon a good 
pointed out the advantages that would accrue to almost \road, cheaper and more rapidly than they can upon the 
every section of this Union, both in a mercantile and com- lcanal, where it is navigable. And, again, says the gentl 
mercial point of view, it would be trespassing upon the | man from Georgia, suppose there should be an invasion of 
indulgence of this committee to compel them to listen to |the western part of the State of New York, they would 
further argument upon that division of the subject. need no aid from us at the South, or from the seat of 
But there is another branch of this imposing project |Government. They have the means at hand of repel 
that I must not pass over in silence; indeed, if 1 were to jling it, vested in the patriotism of a dense and hardy popu 
do so, I should be greatly wanting in courtesy to the honor- jlation. All this it suits my vride to admit, so far as it 
able gentleman from Virginia, who opened the debate in jrelates to defence. But suppose it should be determined 
opposition to this bill. I mean, that division of the argu-|in a grave council of war, here at Washington, that Cana 
ment which particularly relates to the military operations |da must be invaded, and orders given to the general offi- 
of this Government. lcer who happens to be in command on that frontier at that 
The honorable chairman of the Committee on Internal |time, to call to his aid all the hardy sons of the North for 
Improvements, in opening this debate, portrayed, in strong |the purpose of making the conquest, first of Upper, and 
and persuasive language, not only the facilities that would |then of Lower Canada; and suppose that this whole popu- 
be afforded for defence, but also the duty that this and }lation does, in fact, obey this call, as they would be yery 
every other Government owes to its citizeis, or to its sub-| likely to do, and all rally round the national standard at 
jects, to render them efficient protection whenever dan- | Lewistown, or at Buffalo, as the case may be. What then? 

























































gers arise from abroad. 

The answer to this, by the gentleman from Virgina, was, 
that heavy ordnance, and other munitions of war, would 
never be transported by land, while there was a safe, 
cheap, and expeditious communication by water; and that, 
by the enterprise of the citizens of the great and power- 
ful State of New York, the General Government had been 
furnished with such a communication, from the seat of Go- 
vernment to the northwestern frontier. 

And now I doassure this committee, that no part of the 
gentleman’s argument, however eloquent and imposing, 
created in my mind the least alarm, except the one now 
under consideration; and I confess that there was a plau- 
sibility displayed by the contrast drawn between water 


and land carriages, that could not fail to catch the ear of 


every careless observer; and at this late hour in the de 
bate, I should not have claimed the attention of the com- 
mittee, had I not felt a full confidence that I should be 
able, ina very few words, to show the total fallacy of all 
the gentleman’s reasoning upon that subject. And here 
let me assure the gentleman that I intend no disrespect to 
him, when I say that he seemed to have forgotten the lati- 
tude of the New York canal, and that it was actually 
blocked with ice almost one-half the year; and that, too, 
in the season when we should be most likely to be invaded 
from the North. Sad experience has taught us this lesson. 
Climate will have its influence upon the minds of gentle- 
men. And here the gentleman will excuse me for sug- 
gesting another difficulty, which, also, escaped his critical 
observation. It is well known to almost every gentleman 
in this House, that the Hudson and Erie canal, more than 
one-half of its distance, runs parallel with the Canada 
line, and in many places contiguous to it; and I do not 
hesitate to say, that, in one hour, with a spade or a hoe, 
I could make such breaches in its embankments, as could 
not be repaired in a whole compaign; and this may be done 
either by soldiers from the enemy’s camp, or by traitors in 
our Own. 

There is one important fact to which I beg leave to call 
the attention of the committee, before I guit this branch 
of the subject. It is this: If we should be again involved 
in a war with Great Britain, and should determine to in- 
yade the Canadas, our preparations must be made in the 
winter season, when not only the eanal, but all the water- 
courses in my section of the country are closed by ice. Itis 
during this season that our tre ops must be enlisted, drilled, 
and marched to the frontier; that our provisions, camp 
equip ec, military an l hospital stores, ordnance, and am- 
munition must be « ollected, and place dind posit, at or 
near the place of embarkation. And there is another fact, 


Why, they would be first paraded, and then, according to 
custom, they would be formed into a hollow square; and, 
jafter having listened to an appropriate address from the 
commanding general, they would be marched to the banks 
|of the river Niagara, and there they would be called upon 
jto survey the proud eonquest before them. But, while 
lcontemplating this mighty conquest, and their fancied lau 
rels, with the banner in one hand and the constitution in 
the other, they are saluted from the other shore with the 
jsound of the bugle and a shower of Congreve rockets, 
which unexpected and unweleome salutation throws the 
camp into some confusion, and finally results in a confer- 
ence between citizens and soldiers; at which conference 
they gravely determine that they are not bound by any 
law, nor called upon by any duty, to cross the line—that 
the constitution of the United States does not require the 
militia or volunteer citizens of the State of New York to 
seck foreign conquest--and that they have the same good 
right to avail themselves of the benign provisions of that 
constitution, and particularly when hfe is at stake, as the 
people of the middle or even the southern States have, 
when a turnpike road or canal is projected. 

Now, for the sake of argument, we will suppose that 
this road is not essentially necessary to transport troops or 
| munitions of war from the seat of Government to the south- 
ern or eastern frontiers. But may we not suppose a case, 
where it would be of vital importance to make rapid move- 
ments from the frontiers to the seat of Government? Is it 
i t possible that even this proud city of Washington may 
want aid? The time has been, when a few thousands of 
these patriotic sons of the western part of the State of 
New York would have received a most hearty welcome 
jin this hospitable city. Yes, I repeat, the time has been, 
|when a portion of the hardy yeomanry of the North, and 
lof the West, would have been hailed here as deliverers in 
lwarding the bayonets of the invading foe from the hearts 
lof your citizens, extinguishing the torches of foreign in 
\ealees: and saving your country from the deep humilia 
tion of surrendering its capitol to the pillage of the com 
mon enemy. 

Much has been said about the expense of making this 
road, and many predictions have been indulged in, and 
many calculations made, varying from two and a half to 
fifty millions. The calculation of the committce is two and 
la half millions; and [ have more confidence in that calcu- 
Ition than any other that I have heard. If that is correct, 
jit falls greatly short of the value of the public buildings in 
ithis city, which I understand have cost more than five mil 
‘lions. But £ do not mention the expenditures in this city 
in the spirit of retrenchment, but for the purpose of show 
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ing the vast . importance of making early preparati ion to 
defend the public property, in case this city should be 
again assailed. If we differ in opinion about the proprie- 
ty of making this road, we must agree in this, that we all 
have a deep stake even in this single monument of national 
grandeur; and that we have a much deeper one in guard- 
ing the national character against the effects of another 
farce at Bladensburg. 

I now owe it to the committee, and to my own character, 
to say, that, in the description I have given of an army con- 
stituted of the volunteer citizens and of the militia of our 

country, I have intended nothing in the spirit of ridicule. 
I have “taken the last war as my text, and the commentary 
is a literal history of what has happened. And it is w hat 
will always happe n, when you rely upon such a soldiery, 
either for attack or defence; and the officer whose misfor- 
tune it is to be in command, whatever may be his merit, as 
a man or as asoldier, is certain to meet with discomfiture 
and disgrace. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG, of Pennsylvania, rose to claim 

the indulgence of the committee for a few moments only, 
as he did not wish to enter into a lengthy discussion of a 
subject which had already been more than suffici ently dis- 
cussed. He presumed every member of the committe e, 
who had given it any attention whatever, must, by that 
time, have made up his mind upon the question; and he 
could not flatter himself that any thing he might s say, for 
or against the measure, would c han ise as single vote. He 
rose merely to express a regret at the vote he found him- 
self obliged to give if he wished to satisfy his own con- 
science, ‘and promote, in his view of things, the best inte- 
rests of the whole people of the Union, as he considered 
himself a representative for the whole, and not for a part 
only. 

Sir, [said Mr. M.] I must, 
my vote against the 


record | 
ret this cir- 


vhen called ear 
bill on your table, I reg: 
cumstance, because I shall thereby vote against a measure 
which my much esteemed friend and colleague, [Mr. 
Hempuiit]} the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Internal Improvements, seems to hav e much at heart. He, 
no doubt, sincerely believes that it is a measure which will 
tend to the general welfare, and promote the good, not 
only of his ni ati ve State, but of the Union at large; that it 

vill further t ie interé 
saaitalilaaites add to the comforts of the people in peace, 
and their security in time of war, as well on the southern 
northern and northwestern frontier. A more 

niable man, a more patriotic and disinterested legislator, 
may not be found on this floor. He may possibly be cor- 
rect in his views, and Tin error. — [t is, however, human 


sts of commerce, 


as on the 


nature tod ff r; but every honest man must be guided by 


his own convictions of right and wrong, of the e xpe diency 


or ine xpedi ney of any measure upon which he is called 
cuty to decide. 
‘y regret [said Mr. M.] the vote I must give, because it 





is 1n oppositi on to the ee nion of many, perhaps in opposi- 


tion to the opinion of a large majority of my colleagues, 
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question. reel afford me phendati I consider it a point 
long since settled—a point which, at this day, should not 
be called in question. If Congress have not the right to 
authorize internal improvements, for the purpose of regu- 
lating commerce and promoting the general welfare, to 
render the transportation of the mail more easy and rapid, 
to contribute to the comforts and happiness of the people 
in time of peace, and their security in time of war, it has 
no rights whatever; it might as well not exist--it might as 
well be expelled from this hall. I vote against the bill, 
not on constitutional principles therefore, but because i 
think its passage unnecessary and inexpedient, at this time 
at least. 

The passage of the bill, I contend, is unnecessary. It 
is not necessary, as some gentlemen who have preceded 
have asserted, to establish a constitutional principle, the 
right of the General Government to make internal im- 
provements. No, this question, as I have already said, 
has, in my humble opinion, been long since settled. What- 
ever this Congress may do, it will neither tend to settle or 
unsettle it. The express words of the con8titution itself; 
the opinions of our ablest men on the bench; the epinions 
of all our Presidents, from him who was deservedly first 
in the hearts of the people, from Washington down to the 
present illustrious Chief; the opinion of the lamented Clin- 
ton, undoubtedly a statesman of tlie very first order; the 
opinions of a large majority of our State L egislatures——all 
have established it beyond a question, except with a few, 
who, although no doubt sincere in their opinions, and on 


|that account ought to be respected, are yet too much in the 


habit of splitting hairs, both on the north and south side, te 
have much reliance placed on their judgment. Neither [said 
Mr. M.} does the passage of the bill appear to me neces- 
sary, as is further contended by some gentlemen who have 
been in advance of me, to promote the interests of com- 
merce and agriculture, the transportation of the mail, the 


| comfort ofthe people in peace, their security in time of war, 


No, I am far from admitting this. From this place to Buf- 
falo, we have already more than one road, and probably as 
direct as any can be made. None certainly can be made bet- 
ter for less than three times the sum fixed as an aver: age for 
the mile in the bill now before us. Indeed, we have, by 
taking a circuit of a few miles, an excellent turnpike for 
ast one-half the distance. We want, at present, in our 
section of the Union, no more roads for the accommodation 
of trade, or the transportation of the mail, or even for the 
|comfort and convenience of the travellers; and as for the 
conveyance of troops and munitions of war, it is futile to 
spe: ak about it. I have, to use the words of the venerable 
} gentleman from Rhode Island, who sits on my left, [Mr. 
‘been utterly astonished and confounded” at 
the assertions of some gentlemen in this respect. How 
jlone could a mud road, costing only fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a mile, be used for such a purpose, in the spring and 
fall, if Government chose to use it, which [ strongly sus- 
| pect will never The situation of the South 
and West, I will admit, may be different. They may be 


SURGES] 


be the case? 





who have more experience in le gislative matters than my- 
self, and for whose opinion, collectively and individ ually, 
[ have the highest regard. 
I regret it, it is apparently against the imme- 
ite interest of a considerable portion of my native State, 
which [ have the honor to represent, in pai t, on this floor, 
so far at least as the expenditure of a considerable sum out | 
of the common fund, within the boundaries of that State, 
may be considered a benefit. 

But {said Mr. M.] duty compels me to overcome these 
regrets. What Il owe to the people and their welfare, calls 


upon m to] 


because 


di 


the bill under discussion; not, indeed, because I 
sure of this kind unconstitutional 
onthat head. If that were the only point ind ispute 


have no hesitation 


Ithink a mea- 


, [could 


and no regrets in giving a vote on the 





iy aside all personal feelings, and vote against | 


more in W it of roads than the northern section of the 
}Union. I do not pretend to pass a positive opinion. But 
grant to the States, south and west of this, through which 
the road is proposed to be run, the sum to be expended 
under the bill, and the road will be infinitely better made, 
lat much less cost, and in one-half the time. Indeed, ad- 
| mitting the road to be made, I know not what you are to 
| tre ansport upon it, either in peace or in war. Not only the 
cutting of innumerable roads, the opening of c: nals, the 
limprovement of our rivers in every direction, the 
jall-powerful steam, has, within a few years past, since the 
conclusion of the late war, upon which gentlemen have 
harped so much to show the necessity of this road, entire- 


No, [ have no scruples} ly changed the whole situation of our country as regards 


Produce 
distance It 


internal communications. 


} veyed by land for any 


will no lor ger be 
will every where seek 


con 


use of 
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thé watercourses, and they are every where near at hand.| An amendment offered by Mr. McCOY, to give discre 
Troops and munitions of war, if they should hereafter be| tionary power to vary the route through Virginia, was 
required at extreme points, will be moved upon these| also negatived—as was also Mr. RICHARDSON’S amend 
three times the distance in one-half the time that would be| ment to provide for a road from the lakes to Boston. 
required upon land, where, with the best of roads, rail-| ‘The committee then rose, and reported the bill to the 
roads excepted, the practical result of these, carried to a] House. 
distance, has not yet been fully ascertained. 
It would appear, then, (said Mr. M.] that the passage of Wepwespay, Apnit 14, 1830. 
the bill under consideration is unnecessary. And not only THE ARMY 
that; it appears to me extremely inexpedient at this time. Dy sae er. 
Our first object (it strikes me at least in this light) should} ‘The House next resumed the consideration of the reso 
be to pay off the national debt, then to reduce—I will not} lution introduced by the Military Committee, calling on 
say entirely take off—to reduce the duties on all articles|the Secretary of War for a plan to reduce the number ot 
which we can neither manufacture nor grow, or which no| officers in the army, without injury to the public service. 
longer require protection, that the burdens of our people} Mr. VANCE said, he thought if the House reflected on 
may be lightened, if not entirely taken away. And bur-|the principles on which the army was organized at its 
dened they must be, in some instances, when our annual) last reduction, it would come to the conclusion that that 
exports amount to little more than fifty millions of dollars, | organization should not be disturbed. He then explained 
and the duties on the return cargoes to twenty-four mil-{ the principles on which it was then established—its neces 
lions. The district 1 have the honor to represent must] sary expansion over the country, and the necessity for th 
pay an enormous tax upon the single article of salt~—a tax | present proportion of officers. It had been said by the 
amounting to not much less than thirty thousand dollars| gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Desua} and from Ken 
per annum. Can the agricultural interest—the interest|tucky, [Mr. Wickuirre)} that the present ratio of officers 
which should be most cherished in our country—fiourish | and men was as one to seven and a half. He did not know 
under such circumstances’ If we enter into the measure | where these gentlemen procured their information, or from 
under discussion now, if we continue appropriating such | what data they reckoned. He had, himself, taken much 
enormous sums as we have heretofore done, both the one | pains to satisfy himself on this subject, and the result oj 
and the other, I mean the payment of the public debt and | his examination was, that there were now employed in th: 
the reduction of unnecessary duties, will be materially re-|service only one commissioned officer to each eighteen 
tarded, perhaps never accomplished. This road will cost, |and abouta third of the men. He then gave a history of the 
not as is estimated in the bill, two and a half millions, it|service of officers, compiled from the last Army Register, 
will cost fifteen or twenty millions before we are done with |stating the number employed in the several departments 
it. Are the people of this country forever to be taxed jof the army, making a total of six hundred and twelve 
heavily for their tea, their coffee, their sugar, their salt, | From these he deducted seventy belonging to the Pay anc 
their spices, and other articles which have become necessa- | Purchasing Department, leaving only five hundred an! 
ries of life, that the sums thus taken from the sweat of|forty-two. He next deducted forty for those employed 
their brow may be squandered upon the useless and worse |in the Engineer Department, leaving but five hundred and 
than useless projects of wild theorists?’ Ihope not. Let|two officers in actualcommand. He went on to show th 
us be just before we are generous. Letus pay our debts. | various duties assigned to some of these by the nature oi 
Let us reduce our duties where they are not necessary to | their offices, as belonging to the Ordnance, Engineer, and 
aid and protect internal industry. This internal indus-|Subsistence Departments, stationed at the Military Acad 
try must be supported at all costs and at all hazards;|}my, on the recruiting service, &c., making one hundr« 
upon it ultimately depends the salvation and permanent {and ninety-nine; and, when deducted from the aggregate, 
welfare of the country. Then let us divide, honestly and jleaving only three hundred and three officers to be sts 
equally, our surplus revenue. Let this be used for the pur-|tioned at the several posts. He would ask what officers 
poses of internal improvements by the States, and with |the gentleman would dispense with in the contemplated 1 
one dollar we shall effect more, than in the mode now con-}duetion? Would they take them from the Quartermaster’ 
templated with three or four. We shall, by this course, | Department? It is but a few days since a bill was passed t 
at the same time, allay sectional jealousies. We shall pro-jincrease the number in that branch; and it is now con 


————- 
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mote concord and harmony in our great family, between 
our brethren of the North and the South, of the East and 
the West. We shall promote the interests of agriculture, 
undoubtedly the first of our country, the interests of com- 
merce, of manufactures, the welfare of all our people in 
peace, and thetr security in war. 

I will not [said Mr. M.] tax the indulgence of the com- 
mittee any longer, and am grateful for the kind attention 
I have received. I repeat, itis with regret [ shall vote 


plained by the Quartermaster General that there are not 
now enough to perform its duties. Would they dispens: 
with the services of those engaged in the-Ordnance Depart 
ment? By examination, it would be found that they had 
in their care more than twelve millions of dollars worth ot 
property, and had charge of the disbursement of one mil 
lion per annum; and he asked if these men were to be dis 
charged, and inexperienced persons appointed to do th 
duties with which they had become familiar. He belies 


against the bill under consideration, but vote against it 1|/they would pause before they took such a step. Should 
: ° AA ° el. . .. : aM : 
must, or vote against the convictions of my own mind, and |they then be taken fromthe Engineer Department? Why, 


what I deem the best interests of the country. 

The question being then loudly called for from various 
parts of the House, it was put, being on the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill, (to destroy it, ) 
and negatived: yeas, 75—-nays, 77. 
The blank for the per diem allowance to the commis- | 
sioners was filled with four dollars. | 

The committee then took up, successively, the amend- 
ments offered by Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD, Mr. CARSON, | 
and Mr. BARRINGER, to change the proposed route of 
the road, the Jast named gentleman being for the eastern, 
or metropolitan route—ell of which were re jected by large 
majoritic s. 





[said Mr. V.] we have lately increased their numbers 


the addition of thirty officers; and if you proceed with 
the system of erecting fortifications, a much greater num 
ber will have to be added to the corps. He presumed t! 
choice of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wickwirr: 
would be, if any officers were to be dispensed with, to tal 
them from the corps of topographical engineers, as | 
believed he had opposed all surveys that had been dire: 
ed; but he doubted whether the people would couscit 
this; and the House had already taken measures fer the 
crease of that corps. Mr. V. proceeded at some length 
show the extent of essential fortifications now in progi« 


aid said he had intended to say more, Lut indispos.t 
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prevented. He would, however, say pas words in reply in pursuance of the permission given by aha Flouse some 
to the observations of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr.} days ago. 


Wickuirre] on the subject of the West Point Academy, 
and the errors into which that gentleman had fallen in 
relation to it. It appeared that the chief objection he had 
to that institution was, that it hut out from appointment 
in the army all who were not educated there. He would 
ask, what had ever been the system pursued in the army? 
Did not all its officers advance by the regular line of pro- 
motion? He conceived, when those scholars entered the 
school, they became attached to the junior class of the of- 
ficers ofthe army. If they proved to be qualified, and 
kept up with their classes, they were commissioned; if not, 
they retired to make room for others. The doors of the 
institution, he contended, were open to all classes, even to 
the poorest boy in the country. 

* Mr. V. remarked that his indisposition was such as to 
prevent his pursuing the subject further at present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, he was opposed to the present 
organization of the army, and it never had been suited to 
the feelings of the House. It was fastened upon the House 
by the vote of the Senate. All the military experience of 
the House condemned its features; but they were compel- 
led toaccept of it at the time, as they were convinced that 
otherwise no reduction would be effected at that session. 
Mr. W. said, there appeared to be a contest between the 
gentlemen belonging to the Military Committee, on the sub- 
ject of the proportion which the officers in the army bore} 
to the men—one calculating it at one to seven, and another | 
at one totwenty. In cither case, he contended, the pro- 


| 
portion of officers was too great—the army should be re- 


f officers reduc ed. 
Vance} had, in the 
yosts to be garrisoned. 


organized, and the number of 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. 


remarks, alluded to fifty He would} 


The gen-| ; 
course of his 


Motions were made to commit the argument, and to 
print it, without reading, as it appeared to be a volumi- 
nous statement; but 

The reading was demanded, first by Mr 
and withdrawn, then by Mr. DANIEL, and, after proceed- 
ing some time, by him withdrawn; next by Mr. WILDE, 
and the reading continued some time longer, and then with- 
drawn; then byMr. STORRS, of New York; and, after the 
reading had progressed some time longer, (in all an hour 
and a half,) Mr. S. withdrew his motion, and the 
reading was suspended. 

The statement was then ordered to be 
Committee of the Whole to which 
port against Judge Peck; and 

Mr. CLAY moved that it be printed, with one or two of 
the papers which accompanied an a were referred to in it 

Mr. McDUFFIE eats pri , also, the memorial of 
Mr. Lawless, complaining of the aaa t of the 

Mr. STERIGERE moved to lay 
table. Negatived. 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, mov 
the printing the 


. WICKLIFFE, 


further 


committed to the 
was committed the re- 


Judge. 
both motions on the 
d to exce 


companying the staten 


pt from 


papers ac of 








Judge Peck, which was agreed to; and 
The statement of the Judge, and the memorial of his 
accusers, were ordered to! tinted. 





BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD BILL. 


The House then took up this bill, as re porte d by the 
Committee of the Whole yesterday ;fand, having concurred 
in filling the blank with four dollars, as the dail ly allowance 
to the commissioners, 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved to lay the bill on the 


table, with 


have been obliged to that gentleman if he had, at the same} the view not to take it up again. 


time, named these posts. ‘he House had on a former oc- 





| 
| Mr. WHIT TLESEY 


demanded the » yeas and navs on 








casion received a reper stating that there were seventy | this question, and they were order \s when 

posts, requiring r elve thot usand men; but, on examina- Mr. SPEIG W lr, to accommodate his colleagues, who 
tion, the number “of essential posts bore but a small com-| wished to renew their amendments, withdrew his motion 
parison with the re port. He ‘did not believe that there was | Mr. CARSON then renewed the moti on W hich he made 
need of fifty posts in the United States—indeed, he kne WwW l inc ane n it tee, to am nad the bill, by tr k ng out t} ne part 
of no none excepting those of the northwestern fi ontier, prescril the route for the New Orleans road, and in- 
and the frontiers of Arkansas and Missouri. He could not} sertin wa a vision, directiu r the adoption of the ** most 
admit the nece ssity of even these, for he had ever believ -| dire ct, practicable”’ route. 


ed that keeping up an armed force in the 
more likely to bring on Indian wars, than to prevent them 
experience of the country at all times, 
Lhe would not vote for 
to provoke Indian | 


hostilities. 
In relation to the engineer corps, Mr. W. said 


Such had been the 


x 
and in all Cases; An ] 


1 
i 
i¢ 


. 
keeping up a 
military fore 


vicinity w aS} 


, he could | 


ARSON offic red some OD 


+h the discussion upon t! 


amendment, Mr. ¢ 
the le ng 


had already extende: 


Upon the 


rth to v 


} ° 1 
; servations on ! 
1 


7 


| subject for the yeas 1 
nays. 

ys ’ 3 

rhe call being sustained, they were ordered. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee, said that he was aw 








ic 


1 


not see th propricty of so many surveys by the General} that it would not now be in order to reply to what ha 
Government. If the several States wanted Lg se surve ¥8| bec n said by gentlemen in the opposition in the committé 
made, pe would doubtless see that the y were pe rforn i but as his friend from North Carolina [Mr. Carson] ha 
He said he believed, from the examinations which he had | nov repeated, in part, what he had said in Committee of 
made several y arsago, that three thousand men wer e amply lthe Whole, he was gratified in having it his power 
sufficient for the army. He was convinced of this at that| to correct that yentleman in a gross error into which he 
time, and he knew of no reason why more should be re-} }yad falle n, as to the o ganization of the Committee on In 
quired now than were then. He thought the Military Ac tava’ Impror ements, of which he was an humble membe 
demy at West Point should also be r duced. He h d | a He has chare l that the | cat } of tl r ad upon t 
been of the opin mn that this institution should be plac d} western rou was the 1 lt of combination in the com 
on the peace establishment. Il thought it should be con- mittee, an 1} AS | celled out ‘ scr of that ce 
fined to one hundred, and the n it would not be so apt tol m ttee his porty n of the ! cal bene fit t b ( ive -c fro m 
prove a nursery for the education of those who were ne t] that combinatio Sir, I cannot, I will not, bcheve tl 
designed for the army; indeed, its utter annihilation would | yn worthy fri t pug iotives in th 
be far pre fi rabl - to its con tinuance in its pre sent condition. | mat utter, the ug be t ’ Ss ble conclusi 
He ws Ll the House would determine on its reduction. vio om reading ch I take t ppo 
Mr DESHA rose, but the allott« 1 hour had expi * ahie ie ng I m th lv 1 er ¢ 
JUDGE PECK wang ee e a 
was in th t cat 
The SPEAKER presented to the House a letter from] western route, « 1 y pa 
Judg Peck, accon panied by a written statement or argu-| ext nded lin ] { t my coh ( 
ment, in explanation and defence of his official conduct in| mittee [Mr. Cras represents a district \ 
the case complained of by IL. E. Lawless, communicated | js intersected by the 1, bu lue to that 
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to.say, that his determination to support the bill has been 
made since it came from the hands of the co: mmittee, and 
was reported without his support. No other member of 
the committee resides on or near to this road, or the 
branch contemplated from Zanesville to Florence; hence, 
if a combination of interested persons produced the loca- 
tion in the bill, I must have combined with myself, and 
with noone else. 

To relieve the present committee from imputation, I can 
inform my friend from North Carolina, that this bill was 
reported by the Committee on Internal Improvements of 
the last Congress, as it now is, upon the western route. 
Will he look to the organization of that committee, and 
inform me who were the parties in interest then, and why 
and wherefore was it that that committee selected the 
western route? If Iam not mistaken, the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Burman] is now the only member of that 
comm ttee who voted for the road, who was of that com- 
mittee last Congress. This bill had been reported by our 
predecessors, (not one of whom resided on that route, ) 
giving preference to the western route; and my friend 
from North Carolina will believe me when I say that their 
having given preference to the route on which I resided 
was not likely to call forth any objection from me. Nor 
am [ at liberty to suppose that the location of the road 





upon the route on which my friend resides, would have | question. 


been calculated to give offence to him, were I to judge} 
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ling convertion between himself and a eentherain fro rom 


Tennessee. He was exceedingly sorry that his estimable 
friend from North Carolina could, by any possibility, con- 
strue them otherwise. 

Mr. CARSON said that they had not been mentioned to 
himassuch. He was happy, however, tofind that it was so, 
as, indeed, had just been stated to him by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. DE WITT moved to strike out the_enacting clause 
of the bill. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved the previous question. 

Mr. LETCHER, after a few observations, stated that 
his district did not approximate to the line which it was 
proposed to trace for the road in contemplation. 

Mr. SCOTT hoped that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Storrs] would withdraw his motion for a moment, 

Mr. ST ORRS declining to do so, the call for the pre- 
vious question was sustained by a vote of yeas 117, nays 
not counted. 

Mr. J.S. BARBOUR asked for the yeasand nays on the 
main question; but the motion was not adopted. 

The main question, which was upon the engrossment of 
the bill for a third reading, was then ordered to be put. 

Mr. BARRINGER, Mr. ISACKS, and Mr. DWIGHT 
simultaneously rose to ask for the yeas and nays upon this 
They were ordered. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR suggested that there were se- 


from the pertinacity with which he clings to his nanenl nerelaal mbers probably absent; and as he wished the ques 


ment for changing the route to his own district. 
felt it due to the committee and myself, as well as to that 
substantial friendship which has subsisted between the § n-| 
ary from North Carolina and myself, to make thi 

ent and correction, believing that if I were to suffer m y-| 


self to lie under the imputation to which his remarks | 


would subject me, I would be in danger of forfeiting | 
that good opinion which I am convinced he now enter-| 
tains of me. 


Mr. CARSON shortly rejoined, urging the advantages | 


of taking the direct route, which it wouk {be a truism to! 
say was the nearest route. It would sl Lorten the distance 
by fifty miles. TheWest, he observed, in the course of} 
his argument, the West had received its full s 

way of ap propration for their benefit, by the 


| 


1 have}tion to be fully and fairly decided, he moved a call of the 


| House; which was agreed to. 
The roll was calle -d, when it appeared that nine or ten 


ate -|me mbers were absent, most of whom, it appeared from 


|explanations given, were detained at their lodgings by in- 
disposition. 

The main question being put, was decided in the nega- 
tive by the following vote: 

YEAS.—-Messrs. Noyes Barber, Baylor, John Blair, 
no, Brown, Burges, Butman, Cahoon, Clark, Cole- 
man, Condictt, Cooper, Coulter, Robert C raig, Crane, 
Cri Sita: Cc rock: 4t, Creighton, Crowninshield, John Da 
vis, Denny,. Doddr idge » Duncan, Edward Everett, H 


are, in the} Everett, Finch, Ford, Forward, Green, Grennell, Haw- 
grants of} kins, Hemplull, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Hunt- 


public lands, for the purpose of improvement within the}ington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Thomas Irwin, Wm. W. Irvin, 


States, in that section of the amendment 
influence which had been brought to bear upon this mat- 
ter, he might perhaps mention that it had been s 
of the members of the Pennsylvania delegation, that if Mr. 
Carson did not vote for the bill, he [the person spc ak- 
ing] should not give his 
of which he Mr C.] was anxious. He also instanced ; 
case in which a member from West Tennessee had out 
language of a similar import 
Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD thou 
amendment should be proposed should be the same as had | 
been followed in the committee. He therefore moved to 


strike out the word ‘‘western,”’ in the fourteenth line of | 


the bill, [resp cting the location of the line of road] and} 

insert ** middle” route 
Mr. VINTON made a few remarks on the subject of 
himself and his constituents being entirely ut 
to what course it might be decided by the House that the | 
road should be run. He lived upon the banks of the 
Ohio, the great channel of intercourse between the Fast 
} 





and the West, a circumstance which he felt it due to him-| 


self, and those whom ‘he represented, to mention, with a 


view of showing that the vote he should give upon th 
question could not possibly result from any prospect, on 
his or their part, of reaping any advantages from the pro- 


pos d road. 

Mr. RAMSEY explained, in reply to Mr. Carson. The 
observations alluded to by his friend from North Carolina 
were merely jocular; they oc¢ 





To show the/Isacks, Jennings, R. 


sanction to a bill, for the passing 


. a “ah | 
ght the order in which the | 


rested as| 
j 


ed in the course of a pass- 


M. Johnson, Kendall, Kincaid, Adam 


|King, Leiper, Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Martin- 
id by one! 


dale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, Mer 
icer, Miller, Mitchell, Norton, Pearce, Pierson, Ramsey, 
Randolph, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Russel, Scott, Shields, 
| Semmes, Sprigg, Stanbery, Standifer, Stephens, Strong, 
1/Sutherland, Swann, Vest, John Thomson, Tracy, Vance, 
| Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
| Wilson, Young.—88. : 

NAYS.-—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Arnold, Bailey, John S. Barbour, Phil Pp 
ip. Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, Beekman, Bell, James 
Blair, B ne sorst, Bouldin, Bredhead, Buchanan, 
|}Cambreleng, Cempbell, Carson, Chandler, Childs, Clai- 
lborne , 4; lay, . oke, Conner, Cowles, Hector Craig, Cro- 
le theron, oa el, Davenport, Warren R Davis, Deberry, 
Desha, De Witt, Drayton, Dudicy, Dwight, Earl, Elis- 
| wort h, heliting Evans, Findlay, Foster, Fry, Gaither, 
'Gordon, Gorham, Hall, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, 
Haynes, Hinds, Hubbard, Johns, Cave Johnson, Perkins, 
King, Lamar, Lea, Lecompte, Lent, L OY all, Lewis, L ump- 
kin, Martin, McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, Monell, Muh- 
llenberg, Nuckolls, Overton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, Ren- 
cher, Roane, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, S. A. 
Smith, Speight, Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spencer, 
Sterigere, Henry R. St urs William Storrs, Swift, 
Tahaferro, T aylor, Wiley Thompson, ‘lrezvant, ‘Tucker, 
Varnum, V erpl: unck, Wayne, Weeks, Camp. 
Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, Ww ingate, Yancey.—105. 
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at an as 

So the House decided against the third caidlen of the| 
pill, and it was, of course, rejected. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, hinking {he said} that the House 
had done enough for glory for one day, moved that it now 
adjourn. 

Mr. ISACKS demanded the yeas and nays on this ques- 
tion, which, being taken, were as follows: 

For adjourning, 
Against it, 
After, on motion of Mr. Vv ANC E, 

The House adjourned. 


78 
111 





Tuvunspay, Apri 15, 1830. 
THE ARMY. 


‘The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion directing the Secretary of War to report a reorgani- 
zation of the army, with a view tothe reduction of the 
number of officers. 

Mr. DESHA said, he regretted very much that the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Tarzor} 
and of the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Drarron]} 
had made it necessary for him again to trouble the House 
with any remarks of his, but he: was not willing that the 
vote should be taken without briefly replying. He 
would, however, promise the House that he would con- 
sume but little of their time upon this subject. 

rhe gentleman from New York, [Mr. Tartor] the othe r} 
day, in order to satisfy this House that the army, as at| 
present organized, is more suitable to both peace and ‘var 
times, than any organization that can be given to it, had a 
report read at the Clerk’s table, made by a former Secre- 
tary of War, upon acall of this House. The report goes 
upon the principle, that it is politic for this Government 
to keep on a peace establishment a number of officers 
sufficient to command fifteen thousand, instead of five 
thousand four or five hundred, the number fixed upon for 
the peace establishment. Now, [said Mr. D.] this is what 

1 deny; and however high I may estimate the opinions of 
a Secretary of War, alluded to, I decidedly differ with 
him in the organization he would give to a peace establish- | 
ment. He, with a great many others, thinks it necessary to 
keep an officer in the army a length of time, to prepare 
him for a state of war, and this wi ith a view to have skil- 
ful officers to command. This is in accordance with the 
views of the gentleman from New York, over the way, 
{[Mr. CampreLene] who says, that, in the event of a war, 
we shall have nothing to do but fill the rank and file of | 
the army, and we shall have experienced officers to com- 
mand our forces. He says that privates can be had with- 
out difficulty, but that officers cannot. I will state to the 
House what I have stated on a former occasion. It is, 
that, from my experience, i do think, if an officer remain 
any length of time inactive, upon a peace establishment, 
that inactivity hasa tendency to disqualify instead of quali- 
fying him for active serv ice in a state war; and that there 
is more difficulty in obtaining private so ldiers than offi- | 
I would ask the House, how it has happe ned that 
the expenditures of the army have been increasing for 
the last several years, if it be not owing to the nature of 
he present organi zation, and to the ve ry great number of | 
officers who have been breveted since the war, and receiv- 
ed the additional pay which their brevet rank 

to. I will state that, if there not some radical 
change made, this expense will continue to increase. In 
a few years the colonels will all be brigadier generals; the 
lieutenant colonels, colonels commandants; the majors, 
lieutenant colonels; captains, majors; and the lieutenants, 
captains by brevet; and all of these will, in every instance, 
when on detachment, pay 


cers. 


them is 


re 


receive the attached to such 


brevet-commission. I am satisfied that the present regu- | It is true that some of r Presidents have recomm 
lation of breveting an officer according to the length of \this institution to the fostering care of Government 
his continuance in service, will make brevet rank too/I will state that it was not eontemplated, when this 
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cheap, besides involving the nation in an unnecessary ex- 
pense. I would only brevet an officer for distinguished 
service performed by him in a state of war-—an arrange- 
ment which would stimulate him to the performance of 
daring and gallant acts. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Tayror] in reply 
to some remarks I made a few days ago, said, that we are 
compelled to educate our sons at the West Point Acade- 
my, provided we intend them for the army. This I am 
aware of; and that isthe very great objection I have 
to the institution, and it is the ground upon which I pre- 
dicated my remarks the other day, when I stated I was 
opposed to all exclusive privileges. But the gentleman 
contended that it does not give exclusive privileges to any 
class of our citizens, for the institution is open to all. 1 
would ask, how is this? If there were a vacancy from my 
district, and there were twenty applicants, could more 
than one be appointed? No, sir. Well, would not the 
balance be excluded in this case? Most certainly they 
would; and in making this selection of one, should I not 
be apt to select the one whose parents would be able to 
serve me the most effectually at home? 
able. 

The gentleman from New York asked if I, together 
with my political friends, who had the power in their 
jhands, am disposed to break down all the institutions in 
the country. I will say, in reply to that gentleman, no; 
that I do not know the opinions of .but few of the friends 
lwith whom I act upon this floor; but will say for myself, 
ithat I am ready at all times to lop off all useless expend- 
jitures of public money, or to put down any institution 
where the sons of the wealthy and influential are to be 
jeducated at the expense of the people. Ihave no doubt 
ibut the gentleman from New York understands the details 
jof this West Point Academy much better than I do, as it 
jis located in his State; and, moreover, I have understood 
|that the gentleman has been so fortunate as to get his son 
jadmitted into the institution, notwithstanding he informs 
us that there never had been but one young man at the 
institution from his district, and he was in the senior class. 
I must confess | could not exactly see what bearing that 
remark of the gentleman -+had upon the subject, and must 
believe the gentleman intends it as a compliment to him- 
self. 

The gentleman took occasion to say further, in order, I 
|suppose, to show that no abuses had been practised by 
ap pointing to that institution more than a fair proportion 
jof the sonsof members of Congr that there never had 
|been more than sixteen boys appoint d who were the sons 
jof members of Congress. Ido not know how this is, but 
iI heard a member of Congress say, he could count twelve 
from Kentucky and Ohio, who sons of men who are 
now, or who have been heretofore, members of C 


This is reason- 
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ress, 


are 
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OngrTess. 


jut for the existence of this institution, which I so much 
deprecate, private institutions would spring up in the 
lcountry, whence we should have an ample opportunity of 


preparing our sons to enter the ar 
jexpense; and then let vacancies in 
ithe most thy the 


themselvc 


my, at our own prope r 
be filled from 


present 


. the army 


we amongst applicants who 


My friend, the chairman of the Committ on Military 
| Affa; [Mr. Drayron] says, that the Military Academy is 
the alae k of our defence, and that all our Presidents 
have been in favor of it. Now, in answer to this, I deny 
that the nation will have to rely upon those educated at 
this institution, which has been so highly spokcn of, for 
the defence of the country in the event of war, or upon 
your regular army. No, sir. 1 consider the militia th 
bulwark of the nation; and, in the event of another 
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we shall have to place our reliance u them for d 
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tution was first “established, that it should be more than al United States, in his message to this House, says something 
school of practice for a few officers of the army. But! about the reliance we may pl 
what has it grown to be? Two hundred and sixty or two} 


hundred and seventy young men, preparing, by receiving 
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ace on the militia for the de 
fence of the country in the event of war. My friend from 


' South Carolina says, besides, that General Brown, too, was 


a military education, to fill vacancies in the army, when|in favor of a standing army in time of peace. I have no 


half the number would be sufficient. Another objection) 
which 1 have to the institution, is, that when a young man| 
is educated at some thousands of dollars expense to the} 


doubt of it, sir; this I conceive to be natural enough; and 
you will not hear an officer in the army say that the num- 
ber of officers ought to be reduced. My friends certainly 


. . . i r —* 
Government, he is permitted to return home, without) would not expect it, for it is not reasonable to expect an 


rendering to the Government any servicesin return. Yes, 
sir, three-fourths of the number of young men who go 
there, do not intend, when they graduate, to remain in 
the army; but to return home, and adopt some other pro- 
fession. It is very convenient for a man to have his son 
educated at public expense, and then put him to the study 
of law, medicine, or some other of the liberal professions. 
Itherefore would say, that when a young ran enters the 
institution, he ought to be bound, when he has received 
his education at the public expense, to render the country 
some services as a remuneration. 

The chairman of the committee also denies that any pre- 
ference is given, inthe appointments to that institution, to 
the wealthy and influential classes. Sir, that gentleman 
certainly has not examined the report laid on our tables a 
few days ago, or he would not hazard the assertion. Ifhe 
will examine the appointments that have been made to the 
institution, he will find the number from the indigent but 
small, when compared with those from the wealthy and in- 
fluential. I do not care what the Secretary of War pro- 
fesses, when he says the object is to appoint poor boys, if 
they are qualified, when TI see the practice is at variance 
with the profession. 1 can point my finger to a number of 
boys who are there at this time, whose parents are im- 
mensely wealthy. In order to satisfy gentlemen that the 
adoption of the resolution cannot operate injuriously, 1 will 
read it. ; R 

{Here Mr. DESHA read the resolution. } 

Now, sir, the resolution does not require of the Secre- 
tary of War to propose such an organization as will poss’- 
bly destroy the efficiency of the army, but such a one as 
will dispenge with the services of a portion of its officers 
without injury to the public service. The expenditures 
for the army, it will be found, have rapidly increased for the 
last several years. ‘The sum of four hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually is expended now more than was some years 
ago, and it will be found that the present peace establish- 
meut costs the Government as much as when the army con- 





officer in the army, more especially the general in com 
mand, to say that his command ought to be reduced. 
My friend [Mr. Drayton] said that I was in error when 
I stated what the proportion of the officers were to privates, 
and, instead of seven and a half or eight privates to each 
commissioned officer, there are twenty. Now, I stated, 
distinctly, there was one commissioned officer receiving 
ay for every seven and a half or eight privates; and one 
for every nine or ten, to count the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and musicians. I did not say this was the proportion 
between the officers doing duty in the line, and the pri- 
vates; but I here assert, without the fear of contradiction, 
that, to calculate the whole number of officers in commis- 


sion, who are attached to the army, and in the receipt of 


pay, IT am right in my calculation. My friend went into a 
long calculation to show that we had not officers enough to 
command the military posts, and that | ought to have made 
a deduction in my calculation of the number of officers on 
furlough, sick, courts martial, and on the recruiting ser- 
vice, and then I should be satisfied myself that we have not 
a sufficient number to command five thousand eight hun- 
dred men; and further, that in one or two instances com- 
panies had to be commanded by the graduates from West 
Point. To obviate that difficulty, I would suggest to the 
Secretary of War to order the officers, wherever they may 
be, to appear in their uniform. If this were to be done, 
it would be very easy toaccount for the scarcity of officers 
on duty. Yes, sir, you would find a number in this place, 
during the sessions of Congress, who, if kept on duty, as 
they ought to be, would prevent your hearing of such a 
circumstance as that of graduates from West Point com 
manding entire companies. 

The gentleman says that, from the calculation he has 
made, the proportion of officers now are not greater than 
when a company consisted of one hundred rank and file, 
and the regiment of one thousand. In this it appears to 
me that he is greatly mistaken; and I beg to suggest to him, 
when he makes his calculation of the absentees, that in war 


sisted of one hundred thousand strong. These facts ought/times, when the army had a different organization from 


to satisfy the House that something ought to be done in| 


the case. 
The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in 


his remarks, stated that it required much time to learn the! 
artof war. ladmit, sir, that it does in time of peace; but! 


the existing one, officers frequently had to be on the re 
cruiting service, were sick occasionally, were on courts 
martial, and even on furlough; and if it be right under one 
system of organization, it certainly must be so under 
another. But, sir, thisis not all; the gentleman says, from 








I am satisfied that our officers will, when in a state of war, |the fact of the national debt being reduced, and the pro 
learn as much in six months as in that number of years du-!bability of a speedy payment of the whole debt, a necessi- 
ring peace. The chairman also informed this House that ity will be created of an increase of the army. hope not, 
the defeats which our army sustained at the commence-|sir; I cannot, for my own part, possibly subscribe to such 
ment of the last war were attributed to the want of skilful |a doctrine. An army of six thousand not sufficient, in time 
and experienced officers. In reply to this remark, allow |of peace, to take care of about fifty little military posts on 
me to say that the gentleman is certainly advised of one|our frontier! I cannot, I say, see the necessity of such a 
fact, which is, that the army was officered at the com-|measure. I am opposed, sir, to a large standing army in 
mencement of the last war from men who had seen service. itime of peace, and so have been the greatest statesmen in 
Insaying this, I mean the officers of high rank, superannua-|our country. The militia will have to defend this country 
ted old men, and to this circumstance [ attributed the many lin the event of a war, and the militia, where their services 
defeats of the last war. The gentleman says, General ‘abe available for such purpose, will not submit to be com- 
Washington was in favor of a standing army in time of|manded by your regular officers. 1 will not follow my 


peace, and that the present Chief Magistrate, likewise, is|colleague through the war of our own revolution, in as 


in favor of a standing army. It is true, sir, that the pre-|much as I deem it inexpedient. 

sent Chief Magistrate does not recommend « reduction, My friend, in his remarks, paid a very handsome com- 
nor does he an increase of the army; from which I imagine |pliment to the description and good order that existed in 
the gentleman from South Carolina has come to the con-|the regiment to which I was attached during the last war, 
clusion that the President is in favor of a standing army in}and accounted for it by saying that the colonel of the regi- 
time of peace. If 1 do not mistake, the President of the |ment had been on the peace establishment before the war. 
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It is true, the colonel of the regiment had been in the] six thousand three hundred and sixteen non-commission 
army before the war; but it is not true that the discipline] ed officers, musicians, and privates. Without adding an 
and good order that prevailed in the twenty-fourth regi-| additional officer, or a single company, they may be aug- 
ment, of which the gentleman speaks, is attributable to the mented, should a just precaution, growing out of our fo- 
skill and experience of its commander, or to the superiority | reign relations, render it necessary, to eleven thousand five 
of any of the superior officers of that regiment; but to two| hundred and fifty-eight; and, pending hostilities, by add- 
of its captains, who had never been in service before the| ing two hundred and eighty-eight officers, the two corps 
war, but who were possessed of those natural powers,|on the maximum of the war formation may be raised to 
which, of themselves, render persons eminent as military | the respectable force of four thousand five hundred and 
men; I mean Holmes and Armstrong. 1 must do my friend, as of the artillery, and fourteen thousand four hun- 
the chairman of the committee, the justice to say, that, | dred and ninety of the infantry, making, in the aggregate, 
notwithstanding he consented to the resolution reported by | nineteen thousand and thirty-five officers, non-commission- 
myself, he was not satisfied that a reduction of the number] ed officers, and privates, (see table E.) The war organi- 
of officers in the army could be made, with propriety or zation, thus raised on the basis of the peace establishment, 
facility. He stated, distinctly, that it was a subject of great} will bring into effective operation the whole of the expe- 
importance, and one that he had not sufficiently examined | rience and skill of the latter, which, with attention, would, 
to come to a conclusion upon. ‘The gentleman now tells| ina short os be communicated to the new recruits, 
us that he has examined the subject, and is satisfied that, | and the officers recently appointed, so as to constitute a 
instead of too many officers, we have not enough; but that| well disciplined force. Should the organization of full 


he will vote for the resolution. Now, sir, I have nevercon- 
tended, that, under the present organization of the army, 
there are many supernumerary officers; but, under a dif- 
ferent organization, there would be a number whose ser- 
vices could be dispensed with, without injury to the public 
service, and would save an immense sum of money to the 
Government annually. The gentleman says the cadets at 
West Point are officers of the army from the time they 
are received into the institution. If so, I acknowledge I 
have been mistaken in my calculation; and instead of one 
commissioned officer for every seven or eight privates, 
there are one for every five. 

Mr. D. said, in conclusion, he hoped the House would 
take the vete en the resolution; that the discussion had al- 
veady consumed more time than he had anticipated, as the 
resolution he considered to be one of inquiry only. 

Mr. TAYLORrose in reply to Mr. Drsaa, and express- 
ed his hope that, before the House proceeded to act in re- 
ference to the resolution, they would hear the views and 
arguments presented at the time the army received its pre- 
sent organization bya distinguished citizen, then Secretary 
of War, and now Vice President of the United States. The 
report of that able officer would be found in the first vo- 
lume of the Executive papers of the second session sixteenth 
Congress, number twenty-one. It consisted but of eight 
or ten pages, which every gentleman would find well 
worthy of perusal. 
two last pages might be read from the Clerk’s table. They 
contained, within a brief space, better views, and expressed 
in a more luminous and impressive manner, than any which 
he had to offer. 

**No position connected with the organization of the 
peace establishment is susceptible of being more rigidly 
proved, than that the proportion of its officers to the rank 
and file ought to be greater than in a war establishment. 
it results immediately from a position, the truth of which 
cannot be fairly doubted, and which I have attempted to 
illustrate in the preliminary remarks, that the leading ob- 
ject of a regular army in time of peace ought to be, to ena- 
ble the country to meet with honor and safety, particularly 
at the commencement of war, the dangers incident to that 
state; to effect this object as far as practicable, the peace 
organization ought, as has been shown, to be such, that, 
in passing to a state of war, there should be nothing cither 
to new model, or to create; and that the difference be- 
tween that and the war organization ought to be simply 
in the greater magnitude of the latter. The application 
of this principle has governed in that portion of the forma- 
tion of the proposed military establishment now under con- 
sideration. ‘The companies, both of the artillery and in- 
fantry, are proposed to be reduced to their minimum peace 
formation, the former to consist of sixty-four privates and 
non-commissioned officers, and the latter of thirty-seven, 
which will give to the aggregate of both corps thus formed 
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He would at present request that the|* 


cult to be acquired. 


companies, on the contrary, be adopted for the peace es- 
tablishment, this process could be carried to avery limited 
extent. Six thousand men so organized can be augment- 
ed on the full war establishment only to nine thousand one 
hundred and fifteen, by doubling the battalions, (see table 
E.) Any additional force, beyond that, must be obtained 
by adding new regiments and battalions, with all of the 
disadvantages of experience in the officers and men, with- 
out the means of immediate instruction. This was the fatal 
error at the commencement of the late war, which cost 
the country so much treasure and blood. The peace es- 
tablishment, which preceded it, was very imperfectly or- 
ganized, and did not admit of the necessary augmentation; 
nor did the Government avail itself of even its limited ca- 

city inthat respect. The forces raised were organized 
into new corps, in which, consequently, every branch of 
military duty was to be learned by the officers as well as 
men. But, with all of these disadvantages, the experience 
and discipline of the old establishment was of immense use, 
and has not been duly appreciated. The officers belong- 
ing to it gradually diffused their military knowledge 
through the army, and contributed much to the brilliant re- 
sults of the campaign of 1814. For the truth of this as- 
sertion, I might with confidence appeal to those officers 
who then acquired so much glory for themselves and their 
country. 

‘‘ Another reason remains to be urged, why, in the 
peace establishment, the number of officers ought to be 
great compared with the actual force. At the commence- 
ment of war, an adequate number of experienced officers 
is of greater importance than that of disciplined troops, 
even were it possible to have the latter without the for- 
mer; for it is not difficult to form in a short time well disci- 
plined troops by experienced officers, but the reverse is 
impossible. ‘The qualifications of the officers are essen- 
tially superior to those of the soldiers, and are more diffi- 
The progress of military science 
has not added much to the difficulty of performing the du- 
ty of the soldier, or of training him, but it has greatly to 
that of the officer. No Government can, in the present 
improved state of the military science, neglect with impu- 
nity to instruct a sufficient number of its citizens in a 
science indispensable to its independence and safety, and 
to perfect which instruction, it is necessary that some por- 
tion of them (the number to be regulated by the resources 
of the country, and its relation with other Governments) 
should make arms their profession. 

‘‘Table F exhibits the estimate of the saving which 
will be made by the proposed organization. 

‘« Thave thus presented an organization which { deem 
the most effective, and which, in the future exigencies of 
the country, may be of the utmost importance. A differ- 
ent one, requiring for the present an expenditure some- 
thing less than that proposed, might, in some respects, be 
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more agreeable at this moment; but believing that nothing | let their parents educate them, and not the public. Shall 


in our situation or in our relation with other powers, how- 


we listen to the gentleman, orshall we listen to the voic« | 


ever pacific at this time, can give a certain assurance of|of experience, which has taught us an effectual lesson on 


uninterrupted peace, a state which may exist in the ima- 
gination of the poet, but which no nation has yet had the 
good fortune to enjoy, I have deemed it my duty to pre- 
sent that organization which will most effectually protect 
the country against the calamities and dangers of any fu- 
ture contest in which it may be our misfortune to be in- 
volved. 

** Economy is certainly a very high political virtue, in- 
timately connected with the power and the public virtue 
of the community. In military operations, which, under 
the best management, are so expensive, it is of the utmost 
importance; but, by no propriety of language can that ar- 
rangement be called economical, which, in order that our 
military establishment in peace should be rather less ex- 
pensive, would, regardless of the purposes for which it 
ought to be maintained, render it unfit to meet the dan- 
gers incident to a state of war.” 

Mr. TAYLOR resumed. Let it be remembered [said 
he] that this was the language addressed to the House in 
1821, a period in which the condition of the country called 
for retrenchment quite as much, if not more than it did at 
present. The nation, in that very year, had been compel- 
led to borrow five millions to meet its current expenses. 
I, too, [said Mr. T.] am in favor of retrenchment; and when 
the necessity of the country shall call for it, I shall ever be 
prepared to reduce the public expenditure, wherever it 


can with safety be reduced. Butl am not for destroying:|of our Military Academy. How is it supplied with its 


lam not for pulling down and laying waste what we have 
built up at so much labor and expense. To retrench use- 
less expenses is one thing; to cut up the best defences of 
the country, and wantonly destroy them, is another. Re- 
trenchment was called for when this report was made and 
adopted, more than it is now. There is nothing in the 
condition of the country at present, which requires us to 
reduce its establishment yet further than in 1821, nor can 
it be done without essential injury to the service. A re- 
mark was yesterday made by a gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Witxtrams] in reference to the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point. If 1 understood him right, that gen- 
tleman said that the institution ought not to contain more 
than one hundred cadets: that that number would be suffi- 
cient to meet all the wants of the army, and to provide as 
many officers as could be needed for the existing establish- 
ment. Sir, can the gentleman have forgotten the report 
which was presented to us last session on this very point? 
The report of the Secretary of War (which will be found 
in the second volume of Executive papers, second session 
twentieth Congress, number 41, ) states that the number of 
cadets graduated from that academy within eight years, 
was two hundred and eighty-seven; and a very singular 
fact was, that precisely the same number of vacancies had 
occurred in the army, so that the number supplied from 
that seminary was just sufficient to meet the actual wants 
of the service—the corps of engincers having required 
eleven appointments, the artillery one hundred and ten, 
and the infantry one hundred and sixty-six. 

The respectable gentleman from Tennessee says that 
he will not consent to educate young men at the public 
expense, to make them officers of the army. Sir, he can- 
not help it. He must do it; he must educate them either 
as cadets, or as licutenants. He has this choice, and this 
only. He must cither educate them as cadets before they 
are commissioned in the army, or he must admit them ig- 
norant, and educate them in the army as lieutenants: and 
which plan is the cheapest? To pay them as cadets, or to 
pay them as licutenants? Which method is most for the 
economy of the army? Will he put the public property 
into the hands of men well disciplined and thoroughly in- 
structed in every part of their duty, or will he commit it 
to ignorant and undisciplined men’ The gentleman says, 





this subject? 

Sir, we have tried the gentleman’s plan We did for- 
merly appoint those who had educated themselves, and 
we found that their education, however good, was not a 
military education, and did not fit them for the wants of 
the army. Nor is a military education to be obtained in 
any other way than at a military school. The gentleiar 
has also expressed his regret that places in the army ar 
given to the rich, and not to the poor; and yet he is for 
giving those places to such only as have been able to ob 
tain a good education for themselves. Does not the gc: 
tleman see, and must not the House perceive, that the ten 
dency of his plan must effectually exclude the poor’ 
Should such a plan prevail, you must either put ignorance 
in commission, or confine your commissions to the sons of 
the rich. The gentleman’s plan isa plan pointed direct 
ly against the poor, but the existing system throws open 
the military employments of the Government alike to poor 
andrich. Like the gentleman, I am not in favor of a pri 
vileged order, but Il am equally opposed to making a pri 
vileged order ofthe poor as ofthe rich. The son of a rich 
man has as good right to be admitted to the service of his 
country as the son of a poor man—as good, and ne better 
But let us have no privileged order, either of rich or poor 
and J insist that there is no plan which can be devised, that 
is SO truly and perfectly republican in its principle as that 











jstudents’ Every congressional district m the United 
States is or may be there represented by one cadet. That 
jis the principle of the institution. There may at som 
particular time be a slight departure from it, but that can 
be only because there have been no applications from par 
ticular districts. There never has been but one cadet edu 
cated at that institution from my district. He is now ther¢ 
and in the senior class; and, when appointed, there was n« 
other candidate for appointment belonging to the district 
Can the gentleman devise a system better calculated 
ispread its benefits equally over every part of the United 
States? For my part, I can conceive of none whicl 
provides such an entire exclusion of every thing like a 
aristocratic principle. But, sir, if there be abuse, such as 
the gentleman apprehends, it is not for us to correct it— 
there is another and a higher power, which will do th 
effectually. I refer to the sovereign people at home, why 
have both it and us in their hands. If a member of thi 
House gets a warrant for his son or other relation, whe! 
there are more worthy applicants within his district, doubt 
notthat he will hear of it. The people who are the s 
vereign depositaries of power, will take good care to te!! 
him of it, and that in a way that he will remember. W: 
need not trouble ourselves on the subject. ‘There is a | 
more powerful principle that will regulate that matter. 
Sir, the gentleman’s plan of an army, with a reduced 
number of officers, and with no major general, was b: 
fore this House when it gave the army its present organi 
zation. A plan something like that did pass this House, 
and was taken up in the Senate; there it was met by th 
plan of the Secretary of War. That body compared t! 
two, and after mature deliberation adopted his scheme 11 
preference to ours. It was sent back to this House in th 
form of an amendment, and here it was long and gravely 
debated, and, notwithstanding the extreme pressure of th 
times, this House concurred in the judgment of the Senate, 
and finally’adopted the Secretary’s scheme. In 1815, whe: 
we were cheered with the news of peace, and were ps - 
|mitted to reduce the army, a question arose between th 
jtwo Houses as to the number to be retained in servi 
| This House passed the bill fixing the military peace ¢ 
tablishment at six thousand men, with one major gene ral 
The Senate amended it, by raisis fr the number to fif! 
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henenell with two major generals. This House disagreed 
tothe amendments. The Senate insisted. The House in- 
sisted on its disagreement, and asked a conference, which 
was agreed to by the Senate. The brave and patriotic 
gentleman from Kentucky, who sits near me, [Col. Joun- 
son] wasa member of the committee of conference. That 
committee agreed on the number of ten thousand, with 
two major generals. Their report was confirmed by Con- 
gress, and the peace establishment was fixed accordingly. 
It continued thus until 1821, when it was reduced to six 
thousand, with one major general. If that number was 
only adequate then, it 1s certainly not too large now. With 
so great a number of posts, and an army dispersed in small 
detachments over so wide an extent of territory, it is in- 
dispensable that we should have a large number of offi- 

rs. Letany ge ntle man deliberately weigh the reason- 
ing’ of the Secret: iry’s report, and he must, I think, be- 
come satisfied thatan ar my on the present system is bet- 


c 


t r adapte d to the situation and wants of this country, than 
one either larger or smaller. 1, for one, am prepared to 
be contented with whatever the House may finally con- 
clude to de. It may, however, seem somewhat extraor- 
linary that the gentleman from K: ntucky, and his friends, 
should be endeavor ing to put down the strength of the ar- 


who am considered 
reigning administration, should be 


my, when the 
as be ing op pos 


y are in ps wer, when I, 
d to the 


found endeavoring to sustain it; but it is with a view to 
the interests of the nation at large that I take the ground 
[ at present occupy. Ina matter of such moment, we 


should all consider ourselves as called to act for a great 
people—for this free and powerful nation; and not for any 
particular administration, which may happen this day to be 
in power, and may lose it to-morrow. ‘The great sove- 
gn predominating power is in the people themselves. 
It is their interests, and not those of any administration, 
that we are sent here to sustain; and we ought to provide, 
‘cording to our best judgment, for their safety and hap-| 


a 


piness, v vithout re gard to any ephemeral fluctuation among | place the cause of this bill on that ground; and if I cannot 
those who may c hance to be in the poss ssion of political) make out such a case as will prove that this bill, or some- 
power. {Here th debate closed for this day. ] thing like this bill, is called for by the state of the coun- 
COLLECTION OF THE IMPOSTS, Ke. |try, let it be rejected. On that issue, Iam content that ‘ 
|the question shall rest. But if I can and shall show that 
On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the several bills whi ch| the law is violated, violated grossly, openly, and in the 
by special order came up for consideration to-day, were | most shameful manner, then I appeal to gentlemen to 
postponed; and joy whether they can reconcile to their sense of duty, ren- 
The House went into Committee of the Whole on the| dered doubly sacred by the high station they here occupy, 
state of the Union, Mr. Martin being called to the chair, ito vote against a Measure whos« only object is to prevent 
and took up the bill reported by the Committee on Manu-/ the most alarming evils. 
factures, ‘* in alteration of the several acts laying duties| 1 have alleged th: it one < the most impor.ant laws of 
on imports,” (tl 1¢ more effectually to enforce the collec-| the country is violated. ‘To prove this, it may be proper 
tion of the duties. jto show that both disposition and interest exist to do so, 
Mr. MALLARY, chairman of the Committee on Manu-|to show who they may be who have that interest and dis- 
factures, who reported the bill, rose to address the com-} position. On this point I will make a few brief observa- 
mittee in ¢xplanation and support of the bill. itions. They allude, chiefly, to othe r nations. In this, it 
[ will now, [said Mr. M.] with the permission of the com-|is not my intention to examine minute ly their domestic po- 
nittea, endeavor to assign as brie fly as I can those views! li cy, but shall refer to vi ae -elings which exist among } 
which have been entertained by the committee who re-|them in relation to the domesti > policy of this country. 
ported the present bill. Iam aware that the subject has] If we look to France, we find heres irsuing he rown way— 
an important relation to the policy of the country, but, as! executing her own policy, undisturbed. She has taken a 
to the present bill, it does not involve any of the princi-| firm stand for herself, and remains unniewed by the flat- 
ples or questions which grow out of what has been de-|tery or menaces of any other nation. Her Government 
nominated the tariff policy. Its one object and only pur-|an 1] people allow others to do the same. ‘This may be 
pose is to provide a remedy against an abuse of the laws|also said of Holland, of Prussia, of Russia. These nations 
of the country. I shall not di aguise the fact, that the) undertake to judge for themselves of the best means to 
principal object of the bill is intended to enforce the tariff] promote their own interests. They are willing that all 
law of 1828: but there is no need, in discussing it, to en-| others should e njoy the same pri ivilege. They are not en- 
ter into the policy of that law. tt has passed. It has be-| gaged in harassing all the world with their doctrines of 
me a law of the land.» It has received the sanction of| poli tical economy. But can this be said of England? 
this Government; and the question now is, shall it be car-| All know the course that nation has pursued towards 
riedinto execution, or shalla lav, thus solem: ily and deli- jth s country, and all other countries, for the last twenty 
berately sanctioned, be suffered to be eve ry day violated | years, whe n the encouragement of domestic manufactures 
with impunity, in the Government which passed it is! was discovered. When the United States were her colo- ; 
aware of the violatien’? This question each ‘gent! mani nies, they furnished her with one of 1 best markets in 5 
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must settle in his own bosom. ‘Because he happens to be 
opposed in sentiment to the policy of that act, ought he, 
as a good citizen, as a member of C ongress, entrusted by 
the people with the solemn duties of legislation, towitbhold 
his aid toward carrying the laws of the country into exe- 
cution? I present this simple i inquiry y to every candid mind. 

The tariff of °28 was enacted for the protection of the do- 
mestic industry of the Union. Have not those for whose 
benefit it was passed, a right to come to this House, and 
ask and demand of us that the faith of the Government 
shall not be violated, nor its benefits lost, for want of our 
vigilance and care? Is it not derogatory to the honor of 
this Government, that it should pass an important law on 
which the people have relied, as it was their duty to rely, 
and then the law should be flagrantly violated, and that 
the people, disappointed and deceived, shall ask in vain 
that we will enforce our laws? -I need not say that the 
faith of the Government, that its dignity and honor, all 
forbid such a disgraceful state of things. Would not the 
world declare it degrading for legislators to reply to such 
a demand, that all that they have solemnly done means 
nothing; that when they passed the law, they knew and in- 
tended that it should prove a de lusion, that it should carry 
the appearance of doing something for the domestic indus- 
try of the country, while the real purpose of those who 
pe assed it was to confer no benefit, but to practise a delu- 
sion on our fellow-citizens’? Sir, there is no man on the 
floor of this House would dare utter such language to the 
people ofthis Union. They would teach hima lesson that 
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j 
he will not readily forget. But we have not yet arrived ¢ 
at such a crisis, and I trust we never shall. I have said » 

$ 


that the tariff law is grossly violated; and the interposition 
of this House is called for, to put a stop to its violation. I 
acknowledge that it is incumbent on those who make this 
assertion, to show that it is true. It is for them to prove 
| before this House that its laws are evaded and violated, 
and that the evasion and violation can be prevented. I 
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the world for her various manufactures; after the war of 
the revolution, our markets were again thrown open to her 
trade. This continued until our late restrictions on com- 
merce, and war closed our markets against her. In the 
mean time, most of the great nations of Europe became 
determined to rely on their own resources, and sealed their 
markets against English manufactures. When our late 
war had terminated, the market of the United States be- 
came doubly interesting to England. Her people poured 
into this country their immense surplus of manufactured 
goods, which could find no other market in the world. 
She discovered that our people and the Government show- 
ed strong determination to give aid and encouragement to 
our domestic industry. 

She was alarmed, and we were soon overwhelmed with 
her doctrines of free trade. Our policy is represented by 
Englishmen as absurd, old fashioned, and that it would be 
monstrous folly to continue it. It is denounced in every 
corner of England, and its violation and evasion openly re- 
commended in every town and city in the kingdom. It 
seems as if all classes of her people considered they were 
doing God’s service to render ineffectual the protecting 
laws of the United States, and prostrate all our manufac- 
turing establishments. Under such circumstances, influ- 
enced by the most powerful considerations of her mighty 
interests, we can well comprehend the exertions her peo- 
ple would make to accomplish the ruin of the rival indus- 
try of this nation. 

I shall now [said Mr. M.] proceed to examine some of 
the provisions of the existing revenue laws, under which 
the alleged frauds are perpetrated, They have been 
found, in practice, to be wholly ineffectual. By the fif- 
teenth section of the act of 1823, ‘the collectors of the 
revenue shall cause at least one package out of every in- 
voice, and one package at least out of every twenty pack- 
ages of each invoice of goods, &c. which package or pack- 
ages he shall have first designated on the invoice to be 
opened and examined; and if the same be found not to cor- 
respond with the invoice thereof, &c. a full inspection of 
all such goods, &c. as may be included in the same entry, 
shall be made; and in case such goods, &c. be subject to 
ad valorem duty, the same shall be appraised, and subject- 
ed to the penalties provided in the thirteenth section, in 
the case of suspected or fraudulent invoices,” &c. Iam 
sensible, sir, that this is a dry subject, and somewhat diffi- 
cult to be understood by those who have not devoted to it 
their particular attention. I will endeavor to make my- 
self understood as well as the occasion will permit. ‘The 
collector designates one package of goods out of every in- 
voice at least, and at least one package out of every twenty 
packages of each invoice. These selected packages are 
sent to the office of the appraisers, for them to examine and 
appraise, according to the provisions of the sixteenth sec- 
tion of the act of 1823. The collector, also, if fraud was 
suspected, might send all the goods to the appraisers con- 
tained in the same entry. 

The appraisers are bound by law ‘diligently and faith- 
fully to examine and inspect such goods, &c. as the collec- 
tor may direct, and truly to report, to their best knowledge 
and belief, the true value thereof,” &c. On their report 
the duties are computed. 

By the thirteenth section, the penalty is prescribed in 
case goods are invoiced below their true value. It pro- 
vides that ‘*if the value, at which the same shall be so ap- 
praised, shall exceed, by twenty-five per centum, the in- 

voice value thereof, then, in addition to the ten or twenty 
per centum, as the case may be, laid upon correct and re- 
gular invoices, according to law, there shall be added fifty 
per centum on the appraised value,” &c. By the tariff of 
1828, the difference between the invoice price and ap- 
praised value, in order to incur the penalty, was ten per 
cent. But this seems to have been as inoperative as the 
difference of twenty-five per cent. in the act of 1823. 





it will be observed, and to this I would call the most 
steady attention of the committee, that on those goods 
which have not been appraised, no penalty is incurred, 
if the entry were ever so fraudulent, where the law ever 
so flagrantly violated. The committee are most respect- 
fully requested to bear this in mind, as, by the practice 
at the most important custom-house in the United Statcs, 
it will be shown that the penalty can never reach any 
goods except the package sent to the appraisers’ office. 
Here arises one of the great causes of complaint. It 
would be inferred from the law itself, that the collector re- 
tained the custody of all the goods contained in the entry 
until the appraisement was made. But this proves to be 
amistake. Neither the collector nor any officer has the 
contro] cf any except the package which has been sent 
to the appraisers. The penalty reaches these, and these 
alone. ‘This will be more fully explained before I close 
my remarks. 

I willnow proceed to explain the ny at the 
custom-house in New York. The information I possess 
is derived from the highest sources of respectability, and 
on which I feel confident the fullest reliance may be 
placed. Indeed, it may be substantially obtained from nu- 
merous American merchants engaged in our European 
trade. That our laws are evaded, and the manner by 
which it is done, are well understood by a vast propor- 
tion of the business men of New York. It is a common 
remark—it is in the mouth of almost every one in that 
city. But being in possession of full, ample, and accu- 
rate information, I will present such as the time and oc- 
casion may require for a full understanding of the subject 
It will not be required of me to give a history of a ves- 
sel from a foreign port, from the time she is first boarded 
by an officer of the customs, until the goods imported in 
her are sent into the market. «J will give all that is ne- 
cessary to a full understanding of the subject. After the 
bond is given in an estimated amount of duties, an order 
is made to send the designated packages to the apprais- 
ers’ office, which is done; a permit is then granted for all 
the goods not ordered for appraisement. Before the ap- 
praisement is made, and before any fraud can, conse- 
quently, be detected, if any exists, I am well informed 
that most or all of the goods contained in the entry and in- 
voice, except those in the public store, are sold, and dis- 
tributed in the shops throughout the city, or sent in vari- 
ous directions out of the city, and, of course, out of the 
control of the collector. It should also be observed that 
a large amount of goods is imported into New York on 
account of houses in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Albany, &c., and these are frequently taken directly 
from the vessel in which they were imported, in vessels 
destined for those respective places. So far have delays 
taken place in presenting invoices to the appraisers to have 
sample packages examined, that instances have occurred 
of their being left for eight or nine months in the public 
store before the appraisers were called upon to make the 
examination. Itis also to be observed that the appraisers 
make no examination until the invoice is presented to 
them, and that the final adjustment of duties cannot be 
made until they report to the collector the result of such 
examination. 

To illustrate this subject still further, I will present still 
further evidence, which I will read from the paper befor: 
me. It is derived from a source on which, I assure the 
committee, the fullest reliance may be placed. It is con- 
tained in answers to questions proposed, in order to ob- 
tain full and precise information. ‘If, on examining the 
sample packages, the goods be found invoiced below their 
value, can the collector order the other eighteen pack- 
ages to be sent to the public store, they having been bond- 
ed under the permit?” 

This requires x word of explanation. The present col- 
lector, for a time, scent two packages out of twenty to the 
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appraisers for examination. 
cute the law. 


He was determined to ex 
He had reason to believe that frauds were 


perpetrated, and he wished to use all reasonable means 


to prevent them. He therefore sent two packages out 
of twenty, instead of one, as had been the practice before. 
But from the clamor of the importers, and under the ad- 
vice of the Secretary of the Treasury, he had to return 
to the old practice. 

[Mr. CAMBRELENG here interposed, and inquired on 
what authority the evidence alluded to by Mr. Matiany 
rested. } 

Mr. MALLARY replied that the authority was of the 
most unquestionable respectability. 

Mr. DRAYTON made a question of order. The gentle- 
man from Vermont was about to read a document to the 
House, of the most important character. When the au- 
thority is demanded on which it rests, the gentleman 
pledges himself that it is good and respectable. I do not 
doubt that such is his opinion, but I have a right ta doubt 
the act; and I inquire of the Chair whether any member 
of this committee has not a right to demand on what au- 


thority a paper rests, which is used for the purpose of 


having an influence on the action of this committee? 
The CHAIRMAN decided that a member, while ad- 


dressing the committee, might read in his place any pa-| 


per containing respectful language, and could not be re- 
quired to give up the authority on which it was founded. 
it was for the committee to judge of the value of what is 
disclosed. 

Well, [said Mr. M.] if the coast is clear, I will proceed. 
I stated that the authority on which the evidence is found- 
ed, gentlemen might be assured, was of the highest cha- 
racter. The subject was one to which I have paid the 
strictest attention, and, for the present, my representa- 
tions, it is presumed, may be sufficient. Now, sir, the 
answer to the question to which | referred some time ago, 
will be given: 

Answer. ‘They cannot; for the goods are not under his 
control, and no provision has been made by law for him, 
in such case, to enter the warehouse of the merchant, and 
take away the goods to be appraised. 

Q. May not the eighteen packages, as soon as they are 
landed, be sent by the consignee to auction, and sold? 

A. They not only may be, but frequently are, put on 
board of packets or steamboats direct from the ship, and 
forwarded to the purchaser, owner, or ultimate consignee. 

Q. What remedy has the Government other than by 
adding the penalty of fifty per cent., and that, too, though 
the goods are invoiced at one-fourth of their value? 

A. The Government has no remedy—not even that 
which you seem to suppose it to have; for the fifty per 
cent. cannot be added until the goods are examined, ap 
praised, and declared to have been invoiced below their 
true value. 

This answer has reference to the acts of Congress to 
which I referred in the former part of my remarks. 

Q. Does not each package of woollens usually contain 
goods of different qualities and value, often varying in the 
invoice price from fifty cents to two dollars and fifty cents 
or more, in the square yard? 

A. They do. Of late, whole packagesare frequently 
invoiced, all at one price per yard. 

On this, [said Mr. M.] he would give a brief explanation 
as to the effects. 


the price, the whole package is brought, for instance, 
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whereas the whole package is charged with duty as having 
cost one dollar the square yard. The resultis, that goods 
costing fifty-five or sixty cents, and legally chargeable 
with duty as having cost a dollar, are employed to bring 
down undex the doilar minimum goods that should be 
charged as having cost two dollars and fifty cents. The 
evasion is so plain, that further comment is totally unne- 
cessary. 

@. What evidence does the sample package afford of 
the quality and actual value of the other packages included 
in the invoice? 

A. None at all; nor does it afford any evidence of the 
quantity beyond this—that if a man is found honest in 
one transaction, it is a fair presumption of his integrity in 
others. 

Q. Is there good ground to believe that invoices are 
made out in fraud of law, by some agent of the owner in 
New York, without the direction or knowledge of the 
owner himself? 

A. No doubt but that fraudulent invoices are made 
out in New York; they have been detected by the appear- 
ance of the writing, paper, &c. Latterly it has become 
more difficult to detect those cases from the appearance of 
the invoice, asthe paper is sent out with the caption either 
engraved or written in Europe. 

The committee [said Mr. M.] can at once see the opera- 
tion of the existing laws, which I have presented, both on 
revenue and manufactures. One package in twenty sent 
to the office of the appraisers, the officers of the Govern- 
ment have no control over the remainder, but they are 
scattered to the four winds. They are beyond the reach 
of Government. The duty is therefore paid on the nine- 
teen packages, according to the invoice price, let the en- 
try be ever so fraudulent. If the appraisers should find 
that the sample package was invoiced at fifty per cent. 
below actual cost, that single package alone can be made 
subject to the penalty. It is clear that this might be wholly 
sacrificed, and the importer would still gain a profit. But, 
as I shall explain hereafter, that single package is in no 
danger, according to the practice of the appraisers. It 
has seldom or never happened that they have made an ap- 
praisement by whichany penalty has beenincurred. Such, 
sir, are the facilities which exist under our laws, for the 
|commission of fraud and evasion. The door is as wide 
| open as the warmest advocates of free trade could desire. 
| It would be marvellous if they did not occasionally pass 
| through it. 

I shall now proceed to show that the facilities have been 
pointed out, have been well improved, and describe the 
|means which have been employed. It cannot be expected 
|that a full development of all the evasions can be made. 
Those concerned are not among the most ready to make 
disclosures. But 1am in possession of some facts which 
most clearly show that fraud and evasion do exist, and how 
they are managed. ‘The ship Silas Richards entered New 
York last spring. It was believed that many of the goodsim- 
ported in that vessel, as in all others, would be found in- 
voiced with a view to evade the legal duties. A rigid exami- 
nation was desired and allowed, and suspicions were fully 
realized. I have before me a letter addressed to the col- 
lector of New York, signed by several of the most respect- 
jable merchants of that city, which will explain the re- 
| sult of thatexamination. ‘The names will be given to any 








By including in the same invoice dif-| member of the committee who may desire to see them 
ferent qualities of cloths, and then making an average of|! will read what may be material. 


‘ 


: 
’ 
i 


under the dollar minimum, and charged with duty as hav-| 
ing cost a dollar the square yard. The effect is obvious.| Dxar stn: We were invited a few days since to examine, 
By placing in a package a few pieces--five or six, costing|at the public store, a quantity of broadcloths, just im- 
not more than fifty-five or sixty cents the square yard, | ported in the ship Silas Richards, and which, we were in- 
the same package may be completed with goods which| formed, were invoiced at less than one dollar per square 
cost above one dollar the square yard, and legally charge-| yard. After a careful examination of several bales of said 
able with duty as having cost two dollars and fifty cents, | goods, we are decidedly of the opinion, that, although a few 


‘New York, 9¢h July, 1829. 
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pieces in each bale might possibly, under the present ex- 
treme depression of trade, have been bought in Eng- 
gland at a dollar per square yard, yet that the principal 
part of them could not have cost less than one deller 
twenty-five, to one dollar and fifty cents per square yard. 
We have been informed that these goods have bane ad- 
mitted to an entry with an addition of but nine per cent. to 
the invoice, and that this addition will bring but a few 
pieces of them over the minimum of a dollar per square 
yard. We are also informed, that, of the two appraisers 
called in to say what addition, if any, should be made to 
the invoice, one wasan agent of the British manufacturers, 
who is constantly receiving and selling | large qu: intities of 
cloth at auction, the other an aucti oncer, both of whom 
have a strong interest in pe Assing goods ; at the custom-house 
at less than their value. Now, sir, as we are constantly 
in the business, and have been for years past, of purchas- 
ing in England for cash » On OUT OWn account, or of receiv- 
ing goods to sell on account of our frie nds, and feeling 
confident, as we do, that the goods referred to were in- 
voiced at from twenty to fifty per cent. below their value, 
we cannot refrain from most respectfully inquiring if it be 
true that but nine per cent. has been added to the in- 
voice, thereby screening the owner from the penalty which 
would have been incurred had ten per cent. been added, 
and still leave the consignee to pay a duty of but forty 
cents per square yardon the pr incips al ps art of these goods. 
If it be so, our friends and we must abandon the business 
of importing cloths, for we are paying a duty of one dol- 
lar per square y yard on the same quality of cloth, as a large 
proportion of the goods i in question are, while the foreign- 
er is sending them in and paying but forty cents per square 
yard. Wedeem ita duty we owe to our Gove eee as 
‘yell as ourselves, most respectfully ares st : 
a course of hediadah a course which has driven many, and 
will drive every honest man, out of ‘the importing business, 
and by which Government is defrauded of the revenue. 
SAMUEL SWARTWOUT, Esq., 
Collector, Ec. New York.’ 

I shall now proceed to give the committee a few in- 
stances, out of hundreds | possess, of evasions of our 
laws, and the manner by which they are accomplished. 
My authority is derived from most respectable merchants 
of New York. I shall not use their names on this occasion, 
in public debate. nt, to make 
the designation; yet they will not be withheld, on the ap- 
plication of any ge ntleman of the committee who desires 
to see them. I shall read the printed statements which 
have been placed in wy hands. The authenticity, I am 
confident, cannot be denied. My authority, as I have be- 
fore stated, is ready to be disc losed. 

6A desler of this c ity pure hased at auction a case of 
goods, which were sold entitled to debenture. Having 
made previous purchases of the same kind of goods at pri- 
vate sale, and being thus acquainted with the ‘origina) cost 
at the place of manufacture, he could judge, with consi- 
derable accuracy, what amount of debenture they would 
vield to him on their shipment to a forcign port. After 
making the necessary entries at the custom-house, for the 
purpose of chipine nt, he was much surprised to find the 
amount of debenture so small; and, on a further ex: um ina- 
tion, found that this was owing to the very low price at 
which the goods had been entered at the custom-house. 
It appeared strange to him that one foreign ee r should 
be able narket thirty 
to thirty-five per cent. cheaper than another, both having 
received the same kind of goods by the same vessel. ‘l'o 
test the matter, however, as to the actual cost of the 
in question, a pattern was cut from several of the pieces, 
specifying the number and length, the vessel by which 
they had been received, &c. &c. These patterns were 
sent to Europe, to the place where the goods were made 
and purchased, and very ent cular directions were 
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to ascertain the actual cost paid by the agent of the import- 
er. ‘The information returned was of the most positive 
and unquestionable character. It stated, among several 
particulars of minor consideration, the time when the goods 
were bought, by whom, and of whom they were bought, 
and the exact net price paid for them. "The result was 
(as anticipated by judges) that they actually cost the im- 
porter twenty-five to thirty per cent. more than he had 
paid duty on at the custom-house.” 

‘A merchant of this city happened to go into the store 
of an importer, who does the bulk of his business by auc- 
tion, and, seeing a package of desirable goods, inquired 
the price of it. The invoice was exhibited, through a 
mistake of the importer. It happened to be that by which 
the goods had been entered at the custom-house, and by 
which they had paid the duty. It was at least thirty-five 
per cent. less than many other importers paid for the sam 
description of goods at the same time. Asa proof of this, , 
and to try whether the cost exhibited was fictitious, th 
dealer offered to the importer twenty-five per cent. profit 
on the cost exhibited. ‘This was refused, with his assur- 
ance that at that rate he should lose money, which he could 
not afford to do. Had the custom-house invoice been the 
real cost, would he have refused this enormous profit? This 
act speaks for itself, and does not need further eluci- 
dation.” 

**It is a common custom, and one well understood by 
merchants, that many foreign importers, resident in this 
country, and who do ne: arly all the: iT business by auction 
are in the constant habit of receiving two invoices of cac h 
parcel of goods. One of these is made out at a ve ry low 
rate, and is used to enter the goods. The other confins 
the actual cost. <A foreign importer, by accident, sold a 
package of geods at a certain advance on the cost, and 
this cost unfortunately happened to be that by which they 
had been e 7 red and the duties paid. Shortly after mak- 
1e discovered that he had sold the goods at 
an advance on the fictitious cost, or, in other words, on 
the custom-house invoice. He therefore goes to the buy- 
er, and informs him that he had made this mistake , and 
insists that he should make up the difference between the 
actual and false cost. The buyer, who had got a good 
bargain, and was much surprised at the novelty of this re- 
quest, refused to allow any thing, and informed him that, 
if he persisted in this claim, he would go to the collector 
of the customs and expose him. ‘The importer was pru- 


dent enough to pocket the affront, and went about his 
3 


ing the sale bi 


business. 

** The foreign importers of woollen goods drive an enor- 
mous trade by means. of auctions. Indeed, they scarcely 
sell any thing at private sale. When they do so, their in- 
voices are never shown. Ina confidential conversation 
(as regards names) with a man of integrity, dependant on 
a clerk’s salary for support, | obtained some insight into 
the manner in which these woollen dealers manage their 
frauds. ‘The common custom amongst this class of im- 
porters is, to enter goods on an invoice made out expressly 
for this purpose, and which is alw ays much less than the 
actual cost. He assured me that he never made out a cus- 
tom-hotuse entry but from an invoice of this description, 
during the time that he had been soemployed. These in- 
voices he believes to be thirty-three and a third per cent. 
lat least under the real cost at the place of manufacture. 
**As a proof of this, and most conclusively proving that 
| good s are entered at the custom-house on spurious in- 
voices, the following fact is given: 

‘SA piece of broade loth, costing four to five shillings 
per vard, as entered at the custom-house, and paying a 
| duty of thirty per cent. under the old tariff, would fre- 
| quently be bought in at auction, on account of the im- 
| porter and owner, attwo dollars and a quarter to two dol- 
jlars and a half per yard!) Would not any person in his 
enses gladly sell at this price, if the piece of cloth did 
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not actually cost him more than the price at wite h it n ad| The Committee of Ways and Means, from the same con- 
passed the custom-house , and on which the duty was paid?| viction, have reported the present bill, which does not tax 
This fact does not need further explanation.” public sales, but only restores those re sponsi ibilities and 
«* Messrs. » merchants, in Pearl street, called on} usages whic ‘h formed the common practice of importers 
a commission merchant here to buy bombasins. He of-| in those prosperous times when smuggling was unknown 
fered to sell them at cost and charges, which he supposed| ——-before auctions had destr« yed re gull iv trade. If these 
would be sixty-five per cent. advance on the sterling cost, | usages had never been interrupted, many millions would 
The goods were shown, and the sterling invoice exhibited! have been saved to the ‘Treasury of the " nited States. 
by the salesman. ‘The merchants, seeing that the article| Formerly, smuggling, like other great crimes, was of rare 
was charged low, offered to buy three cases, at sixty per! occurrence, and per petrated under accident tal temptations. 
cent. advance. This offer was accepted, and the goods | Now, by means of auctions, it has be come a system, ma- 
were to be delivered. The buyers asked and obtained | tured in all its parts, with a mechanism as carefully adapt- 
the privilege of taking the balance of the invoice, (about| ed to its purposes, as in the most regular and lawful oc- 
nine cases, ) if, on examination of the article at their own | cupation. 
store, their impressions of the goods being low charged ** The officers of the customs in this city, whose experi- 
should be confirmed. About an hour after the purchase | ence has been onthe largest scale, and who have devoted 
was made, the salesman waited on the buyers, to say that} much attention to this subject, concur in the opinions and 
the goods could not be delivered, as he had ‘made a mis-| facts which we have now stated.”’ 
take in selling them by the wrong invoice. The buyers I shall remark ov auctions hereafter. 
replied that they would take the goods by the prices at I now appeal to every gentleman in the least acquaint 
whith they had been entered at the custom-house; but the! ed with public opinion in New York. Is it not generally 


commission merchant refused this, saying that his instruc-| understood that our laws are evaded? Is it not the pr 
tions were to sell them at an advance upon the prices put) vailing impression of the community that the revenue is 
down on what had the form of an invoice, but was called | defrauded-——that the laws of the country are violated, and 








a ‘statement’ of twelve cases of bombasins, consigned | this in the most flagrant manner? 





to ——- ——, &e. &e. in which the prices were charged Again, sir: The President in his message cl arly inti 
one hundred per cent. above the invoice entered at the cus-| mates that our revenue laws are evaded. I know that he 
tom-house; that is, goods charged in the custom-house | is anxious that provision should be made to carry them 
invoice at sixty shillings per piece, were put down in the | into execution. From the Secretary of the Treasury we 
invoice called a ‘statement,’ at one hundred and twenty | are informed that the laws are evaded, and that the atten- 
shillings. tion of the eee 18 require d. The colle a of 
‘*When the purchasers remonstrated, upon his refusal |the port of New York, I know, is perfectly satisfied that 
to deliver the three cases already bought, he replied that it | continued viahaiennet our laws take place. Asa faith. 
was ungenerous and unjust to desire a confirmation of a) lul, vigilant, indefatiga r, he has no superior un- 





sale made by mistake; and, to convince them that the atin der the Government. rlessly exccutes the laws to 
chase would be a good one at the highest prices, stated | the extent of his power. Give me such men, whatever 





that a retailer, who does the largest business in this city, | political power controls the affairs of the nation. But his 

and is presumed to be a good judge, had offered to buy | authority is deficient. He has not the means. 

one case at sixty per cent. advance on the ‘statement’?| We have now seen how affairs are conducted at the 

prices, but he wanted six months’ credit, which was too|custom-house, how invoices are ; let us notice what 

long to be given on a single case.” |takes place in the appraisers’ a = he office of ap- 
1 will state another case, for which I have the most un-| praiser was created by the act of 1918 x the purpose of 


questionable authority. An Englishman, who has resided | aiding the collectors of the revenue in oe prevention of 
in New York for a number of years, and was a very large! frauds. The office was provided for by the act of 1823, 
receiver of woollen goods, principally cloths, all of which | and has continued to the present time. I have already 
were sold at auction, had, some time last spring, a serious | stated the proportion of ad valorem goods sent by the 


misunderstanding between himself and his chief shes collector to the ir charge, that is-—one package out of eve- 





which resulted in some disclosures being made by the ry invoice at least, and, if more are cont ined in the in- 
clerk to the custom-housce, and he fled to Cana ~ voice, at least one package in twenty. ‘The appraisers, 
In the second, third, and fourth quarters of the year! has been stated, require the invoice to be produced before 
1829, there were imported into New York about five thou-| they decide on the value. Iam informed by one of the 
sand dollars worth of woollens above the four dollars mini- | ap prai sers, that the invoice is used as evidence of the value 
mum. I have reason to beheve that one person alone! of the go “ which it contains. It is well known that, in 


bought and sold a greater amount during the same time.|common practice, it is the only standard of valuation. 

Again, sir, 1 here exhibit samples of broadcloths, which | Not more than seven or nine thousand dollars of woollen 
(and I have the best authority for stating it) passed the | goods have been found by the appraisers undervalued in 
custom-house in New York under the dollar mi nimum, and | the invoies for the year past, although —_ ons have passed 
a | in the Boston market at five dollars the running yard, | thror gh the custom-house. A part, if not all, of the un- 
or three doliars and thirty-four c« nts the aneives ' vard. Il} derv: uat ons were discovered by an open cxamination of 
leave every person to judge if such goods were fairly-va-|the goods imported in the ship Silas Richards, to which I 
lued in the invoice, and paid the legal duty. Again: I Ihave before referred. 








v therefore be considered as 


sh ull now refer to more evidence 1 offer it to show what | the general practice of the appraisers to take the invoice 
is the impression that preva Somainenetthia most intell: cent | value as the real value on which duties are to be assessed. 
( tizens of New York on this subject. Seti nehamednltt hi ilready shown how invoices for the custom-house 
J 
tract from a paper placed in our hands, pe is attach- |are prepare l, and every one can judge how much credit 
eda r apons ble name-—Jeromus Johnson, formerly amem-|should be given them. There is too much intelligence 
ber of this House. He, as the chairman of a most respect-|in this committee to require any further explanation. 
| ] 


s 


able and intelligent body of the citizens of New Yor ‘k, and| Under the existing state of thi gs, what is the security for 








by th m sanctioned, made the following publi cdeclaration:|the revenue? What for the prote ction intended to 
**'The revenue is largely and systematically defrauded | given to the domestic industry of the cot untry T iS 

by means of the conc« alment afforded by auctions. The|no check, no barrier, t } unprincipled r 

proofs of this alarming truth are so abundant, that it has} The door is thrown w A mammoth meht pass 





long been a settled po nt among the intelligent merchants. | without touching: his si 
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bya large major rity in » the House, ‘that 3 Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress cannot be trusted to compute their own| 
mileage——that we cannot trust the presiding officer of| 
the House of Representatives with the appointment of a} 
draughtsman. If so, what are we to think of a Liv erpool | 
invoice? | 

I will now call the attention of the committee to an-! 


other important point. It is as to the number of the regu-| 


lar American importing merchants engaged in the woollen 
trade as their principal business. ‘The story is a short 
one. Itis the result of an anxious inquiry. Previous to/| 
the war, the woollen trade was almost exclusively in the 
hands of our own merchants. The number was about 
one hundred and sixty in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. Of the same class of importers, at 
this time, about twenty. As I am informed by a most in- 
telligent merchant, there were in New York, at the period 
to which I have alluded, forty-three, whom he recollects; 
now only five. One of the appraisers recently informed 
me that there were, at least, sx! Such is the mysterious 
change of trade in the great emporium. These remarks 
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all, it tends to destroy all confidence in commercial repu- 
tation. But suppose that sales at auction are abolished, 
that honest and honorable merchants take their former 
station. Under the existing law, and the practice of the 
custom-house, what could they do? Could they measure 
consciences with the maker of a Liverpool invoice? Must 
they not yield to circumstances, or again be ruined’ 
Something else must be done, or the foreign adventurer 
will command our trade. The subject of auctions is in 
It isa great cause—it is a good cause. [ 
have no doubt but it will be well sustained by the honor- 
able gentlemen who have it in charge. 

Now, sir, we will consider how the woollen trade is 
carried on. With this subject all are familiar. In New 
York, as well as in most of our cities, woollen goods are 
generally sold on foreign account. As nearas I can ascer- 
tain, four-fifths; many suppose nine-tenths. Part‘is con- 
signed to American merchants; a great proportion is in the 
care of foreign agents. They come here to superintend the 
sale-—have no interest in the country—take the place of 
the American merchant—many, it is said, live in garrets, 








are in a great degree applicable to all American merchants 
engaged in other branches of European trade. If they 
have not yet suffered as much, they clearly see before them 
the secret, silent, fatal approach of annihilation. The 
strong arm of Gover nment must be extended totheir rescue. 
= og sir: What is the condition of the American mer-| 
chant? No better illustration can be given, than what is| 
contained in their repeated memorials to Congress. ‘To 
one at Jeast I will refer. It is signed by thousands of our 
fellow-citizens of New York. It now remains on the files 
of this House. It was presented in 1820, when the evils 
of which they complain were far less withering to com- 
mercial enterprise than at the present day. I will read the 
conclusion. 
** Your memorialists will no longer detain your honor- 
able bodies with a detail of the evils flowi ing from public 
sales—from which we can never be re lieved, until our 
merchants share equally in our importations, until every 
trader is held accountable for the quality as well as the 
quantity of his goods, and integrity in dealing is properly 
rewarded by being considered a sufficient guaranty; that, 


under a sound, equal, and permanent system, your memo-} 


rialists most sincerely believe that fabrics, from whatever 
source they may come, will be improved, corruption in 
trade will be diminished, the consumers throughout the 
land will, on an average, buy cheaper, the farmer will be 
better p: aid for his produce, b: ankruptcies will be less fre- 
quent, and our commercial character consequently re- 
stored.” 

This is language common to all the memorials on the 
great and interesting subject of auctions. They all speak 
of corruption in trade, and suggest means to produce a 
restoration of commercial character. All know, 
American trade was conducted by American merchants, 
their characters stood before the world untarnished by the 
suspicion of corruption. At home, and abroad, it com- 
manded the most perfect confidence and respect. 


were steady, profits uniform, deception unknown. In the 


present confusion of business, in the untiring efforts of| 


foreigners to supplant our own merchants, and to drive 
them out of employment in our own country, it is not 
surprising that commercial character should have suffered 
in public estimation. The present state of trade must 
produce this effect, however pure may be individual in- 
tegrity and honor. Iam well ‘that the 
evils which exist, are supposed, by the mercantile com-| 
munity gener: illy, to be preduced by the system. 
Ihave no doubt but it has been one of the principal causes 
of ruin and desolation to a high and elevated class of our 
merchants, It keeps trade in perpetual change. 
vites to the most ruinous speculation. 
ready facilities for violating reve 


aware 


auction 


It affords the most 


our nuc laws and, abovy c 





when | 


Prices} 


It in-| 


make out invoices for the custom-house--publish essays 
on free trade—-gather up the spoils and profits of business 
—abuse the Government, and—go home. After all, they 
are not so much to blame, if we continue tonodassent, But, 
under this state of things, we all see that our own mer 
chants are compelled to perform a miserable part. They 
have to wait the motion of their masters at the auction 
room. They are active, intelligent, enterprising; why are 
they driven from trade? They cannot, will not, dare not, 
resort to means which those who reside abroad are ready 
j}and willing to use. 

Now, sir, shall we suffer such a state of things as has 
and will continue, unless checked, to produce such con- 
sequences? Is it sound policy to allow transient, wander- 
ing foreigners to usurp that employment which belongs to 
the American merchant? Is it patriotic? Is it consistent 
with just national feelings to permit the great commercial 
interests of this country to be controlled by foreigners’ 
When I allude to foreigners, I mean those whose home is 
abroad; whose allegiance still chains them to another 
country. In short, sir, I wish to see American merchants 
transacting American business. I hope to see the day 
when this will be accomplished; when our merchants will 
occupy their former standing in the estimation of this 
country and the world. We have of late heard much of the 
transcendent importance of navigation-—of shipbuilding. 
I respect its value as muchas any one should. But I had 
rather see all we receive from abroad introduced by fo- 
reign navigation, than see the internal trade of the coun- 
try conducted by foreignagents. I had rather have for 
the country a good, substantial, upright, Pearl street mer- 
chant, than the best Liverpool packet that ever sailed. 
We can have both. 

It is constantly alleged by many, that the evasions of 
our revenue laws are caused by the high protecting du- 
lties imposed by the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. To this 
subject I would call the attention of the committee. The 
charge is erroneous. Evasions of our revenue laws,ex- 
isted to a greater extent previous to the passage of those 
| acts. Under the mild and moderate tariff of 1816—a ta- 
| riff lower than has been proposed by the warmest opposer 
| of the protecting system during the present session, the 
| most flagrant evasions were known to exist. They can- 
| not be better explained, than by a reference to the report 











| 


alarming | of Mr. Crawford in 1818, while Secretary of the Treasu- 


ry. He says, after alluding to the course of trade, there 
lis abundant reason to believe that it is customary, in im- 
| portations of this nature, to send with the merchandise an 
|invoice considerably below the actual cost, by which the 
entry is made and the duties secured. Another invoice, 
t or above the actual cost, is forwarded to a different per- 
with instructions to take and sell the goods by such 


| 


1a 
son, 
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invoice.’ T his practice, as 1 have fully dna still con- 
tinues; and if it has increased, it arises only from improv ed | 
skill and experience. Constant practice makes the trade | 
more perfect. If the tariff of 1816 had remained un-| 
changed, foreigners would have gained the advantages 
they now possess. We also sce in all the memorials| 
against auctions from commercial cities, as early as 1820, 

the most frightful frauds on the revenue are described. | 

It makes little or no difference whether the duties are 
twenty or fifty per cént.; the same relative advantages ex-| 
ist in favor of the foreigner. That is, he dare verify an| 
invoice in Liverpool, that an honest American merchant 

dare not do in New York. If the invoice is made out in| 
this country by sn agent, he can_swear as to his belief of| 
the cost abroad—the American merchant, who purchases, | 

does know the actual cost, and honesty will require him | 
to declare truly—if he does not possess honesty, danger} 
will compe lhim. He is within the reach of our own laws, 
where perjury is sometimes noticed. But you cannot reach 


the person who swears false ly to an invoice in a foreign | security. 
The truth is, sir, | cloths. 


country. ‘here he is perfectly safe. 


!are New York and Boston. 
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‘illicit trade in that quarter makes any impression on the 
revenue or market. There may be along the lines a little 
| petty dealing, that would always exist whether duties were 
ihigh or low. ~Efforts have been made on a large scale. 
They oe been, and will be, unsuccessful. The reason 
is obvious. ‘Che great marts for the northern merchants 
When they go into market, 
| they obtain a full assortment forthe season. A few pieces 
of woollen goods is all that each merchant may want. 
There can be no motive for smuggling. It certainly can 
be no great object to the foreigner to smuggle cloths to a 
small extent. If to a large amount, of course he must 
send his goods to the seaboard market. His goods are 
exposed to the weather, to damage, to expense and sei- 
zure. Besides, in the country any movement out of the 
usual way isobserved. Curiosity is excited. If mischief 
is on foot, it will be discovered. Again, sir, the people in 
that part of the Union are friendly to our domestic policy. 
‘The farmer and manufacturer are awake. Here isa great 
You might as well smuggle straw as broad- 
In great ports, like New York, where all is bustle 


that the foreign valuation is the rotten part = our system. = confusion, illicit trade is:comparatively safe. You 


But so it is, and we must make the best of i 

Now, sir, I will allude to the effects which fraud and | 
evasion must have bad on the revenue. 
ad valorem goods imported into the port of New York, 
fur each of the last ten years, at the invoiee price, will | 
not vary much from twenty-five millions of dollars; the 
whole amount, two hundred and fifty millions of dollar 


percent. The amount of duty for ten years woul a 
sixty-two million five hundred thousand dollars. Ve} 
have already seen how goods are valued in the invoice— 
the low price at which they pass the custom-house. The} 
average cannot be more than two-thirds of the reat cost or 
value in the foreign market. Goods which cost abroad 
three fundr ed and seventy-five millions of dollars, have 
heen invoiced at one-third less than the cost. This would 
amount to the two hundred and fifty millions as ! have stat- 
ed, on which duties have been paid. Duties should have 
been paid on the three hundred and seventy-five millions of 
= u's, Which would have produced ninety -three* million | 
even hundred and fifty thousand dollars, instead of sixty- 
two million five hundred thousand dollars, a difference of | 
thirty-one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Chis in the port of New York alone. I am ready to ad-| 
mit, that if the laws had been fully enforced, the impor- 
tation of many atticles would have diminished, yet the 
treasury would have gained millions, and the domestic in- 
dustry of the nation would have been secured. | will pass 
to another t /pic—smuggling. 
When any charge is made that our laws are evaded 
through the custom-house, the cry of smuggling is raised | 
from a certain quarter. If a foreign agent presents his 


might smuggle a ship load there more easily than you 
could send a wagon load from Canada to the same place. 


The amount of| After the passage of the tariff in 1828, in England smug- 


| gling was practised on a large scale across the lines. ‘The 
attention of Government was called to that subject. Among 
' other precautions, a confidential and most intelligent agent 


s.| was appointed to observe the oper: ations of trade on the 
Ihe average rate of duty may be estimated at twenty-five 


nort thern frontier. From him, sir, | have a statement, 
which fully and amply sustains what L have mentioned be- 
fore. He has ascertained that our exports to the Canada 
| market, for the year 1829, amount to two million forty- 
| four thousand dollars. That near two millions of this has 
{been paid for in apeting or drafts, in favor of our ex- 
porters, on our seaboard cities, mostly on New York. If 
required, a full detail could be given. I well recollect, 
on a for “mn y oecasion, the same charge was made. It was 
isaid on this floor that we exported annually about two 
i taillions to Canada, we paid duties on a smi til amount of 
| import: ations, and smuggled the balance in returns. It so 
a appened, that, when the charge was made, I had in my 
| possession evidence that one house alone in New York 
jhad, annually, for three years, accepted and paid drafts 
\to the amount of one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, the proceeds of the Canada trade. Then, | 
i|hope the fears of smugglers on the frontiers may be quiet- 
led, for the present at least. 

{ will now advert to another pomt. The people in the 
Ate rior of the country have never been aware of the mis- 
| chiel fs that have been practised at the custom-house. The 
|Government has not been fully apprised of them until 

lately. Darkness had e nveloped them. Strong reasons 
lexist. Let us look at them plainly. Twenty-five mil- 


well made inveice—good looking invoice—-to the collec- lions a year of ad valorem goods imported into New York; 
tor, and the collector has some doubts whether all is right, |in the ‘market, worth thirty-five to forty millions; three- 

vou might well suppose he would say, sir, can you think | fourths, perhaps nine-tenths, owned by foreigners, hostile, 
1 would do any thing wrong’ Will I cheat, sir? Smug- it repeat, to our policy, intent on gain, and using every 


gling, you may depend, sir, is carried on only on the 
northern frontier. ‘There is the place to look for rogues; 
Lam honest. Mischief is on the northern frontiers; that 
is the place. If he presents an mvoice that would make 


the spirit of mischief blush, he declares that he is honest; |i 


smuggling is only found on the northern frontier. So his 
invoice passes. Newspapers opposed, all opposed to the 
protecting policy, testify that no evasions take place, ex- 
cept on the northern frontier; every where else, all per- 
fectly honest! ‘his is a capital w ay to escape. 

Now, [said Mr. M.] [ have taken much pains to learn 
the truth of this og eg I have resorted to every source 
of information; to the officers of the customs, to our mer- 


ehants, to all vie are best acquainted with the course of 


the Canada trade. ‘The-charge is wholly incorrect, that 
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exertion to save the last farthing. Here isa cordon around 
;the custom-house. If any power on earth can overawe a 
|department of the Government, here itis. You can see 


it, if vou have the least knowledge of human nature. If 


its officers perform their duty, they are assailed; they are 
re presented as harsh and tyrannic al. I will give an in- 
stance. ‘The present collector of New York—I wish all 
officers of the Government were as faithful—knowing that 
goods were dispersed in all directions before the apprais 
ers had made their report on the sample package, requir- 
ed of the importer the following simple obligation: 

**1, ———, do promise that all or any part of the mer- 
chandise mentioned in the annexed entry shall, at the 1 
quest of the collector, be immediately delivered up { 
examination by the public appraisers.” 


‘e- 
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The object of this was, to have imported goods, in some 
degree, under his control, in case fraud should be disco- 
vered in the sample package. ‘This made such uproar 
that he was compelled to abandon it. This was too much 
for free trade to endure. Foreigners declared that the 
collector was unfit for the office, he gave such unneces- 
sary trouble. Under existing laws and established prac- 
tice, Liverpool has repealed our revenue laws in New 
York. Vigilant and honest officers cannot prevent it. 
They have not the force, the aid that is required. Go, 
vernment alone can afford aremedy. The bill under con- 
sideration is intended to accomplish a part at least. 1 
hope something may be done. _ The interior of the coun- 
try have a deep interest in this matter. The custom-house 
belongs to the nation. It belongs to Ohio, to Kentucky, 
as much as the city of New York. We have the power 
to correct abuses. Let it be used. 

I will now proceed to consider the provisions of the 
bill before the committee. It isconfined to woollens. The 
committee did not wish to propose any measures, except 
when required by clear and palpable necessity. One of 
the great objects of the tariff of 1828 was to protect the 
woollen manufacture. At the time, it was feared and be- 
lieved by many that the dollar minimum would destroy all | 
intended benefit. As it passed this House, the duty was | 
specific. In the Senate, the duty was changed to ad va- 
lorem. 
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be discharged. If the duty cannot be performed, the 
office should be abolished. With skill, attention, inte 
grity, the Government would be safe; without these quali- 
fications, their employment would be useless. 

The greatest objections I have heard urged against the 
bill have arisen from the penalties to be incurred in cases 
of appraisement above the invoice price. I do not think 
they are indispensable, and shall, at a proper time, submit 
a motion to strike them out. My desire is to remove all! 
the objections that may exist, provided the main object is 
accomplished. 

The fourth section contains but one alteration of the ex- 
isting law, that I consider material. By the revenue laws 
now in force, when the importer, his agent, or consignec 
is dissatisfied with an appraisement, he may require a re- 
appraisement. In such cases he may ‘*employ two re- 
spectable resident merchants,” who, with the appraisers, 
shall re-examine and re-appraise the goods in question 
The consequence is obvious. The importer will employ 
the person most favorable to his interest. Now, sir, the 
change proposed by the bill is, that the collector shall ap- 
point the merchants to be associated with the appraisers in 








|cases of re-appraisement. ‘The collector is bound to do 


justice to all-—to the Governmert as well as to individuals. 
He acts impartial. Itis known, it is expected, that, when 
the importer employs persons to join the appraisers, he 


Yet, by a most erroneous decision of Mr. Secre-} will select those the most partial to his interests. At any rate, 


tary Rush, the ad valorem principle was not allowed to| he has the power to do so; human nature prompts it; it is 


apply. The ten per cent. in addition to invoice cost was 
disallowed, which most materially diminished the intend- 
ed protection. Thisaffected the fabrics composed of the 
raw material which is produced by our farmers in the 
greatest abundance. They have been made to suffer, 
even more than the manufacturer. All that is now asked, 
all that is humbly required, is to give really, honestly, in 
good faith, what the Government has promised, pledged 
itself to give. That is all. 

The first section provides for having a copy of the in- 
voice delivered to the collector. This is indispensable 
for the correct estimate of duties, as well as a guard against 
frauds. The value of this is admitted by the custom- 
house and Treasury Department. 

The second section requires that woollen goods should 
be placed inthe public store. The object is apparent. 
It is for the purpose of giving power to the officers of the 
Government to keep them safe until the legal duties are 
ascertained. Our revenue laws now require it, in my opi- 
nion. The practice is otherwise, as I have shown. There 
will be no difficulty; the delay trifling. It will operate 
equally; r »advantage will be given in the market by any. 
The rights of the Government will be safe. 

The third section provides for the examination of the 
goods by the appraisers. It requires that they should be 
marked with the evidence of the minimum class to which 
they belong, and on which duties should be paid. In this 
there will be no difficulty. Every cask of wine and spirits 
is examined and marked. Every chest and box of tea is 











not forbidden by the law or the doctrines of free trade. 

The fifth section is but a consequence of the one pre- 
ceding. 

The sixth section provides penalties for counterfeiting 
and changing marks. If goods are marked, as is provid- 
ed in the third section, this provision is necessary. 

The seventh section is important. It provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall assign one of the apprais- 
ers, now appointed, to take charge of the goods deposit- 
ed in the public store, according to the third section of 


os bill; and that the Secretary shall appoint assistants to 


the appraisers, for the purpose of securing a full and faith- 
ful execution of the laws. It is considered by all, it is 
well kndwn, that more aid is required at the custom-house 
in New York. Considering the immense business done in 
that port, the appraising department is totally unable to 
perform the duties by law required to be performed. Fur- 
ther force must be allowed, or the laws, even as they at 
present exist, cannot be executed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has earnestly recommended this in his report. 
The collector of New York considers it indispensably ne- 
cessary. The Committee on Manufactures were fully con 
vinced that further assistance should be given. Since the 
bill was reported, as an individual member, I have become 
satisfied a more efficient arrangement may be made, than 
that contained in the bill. It is, that the President of the 
United States, by the consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
an additional appraiser for the port of New York. That 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall distribute among the 


examined, whether it contains five pounds, or two hun-| appraisers the classes of business to be by each performed 


dred. Every bar of iron is weighed; every bushel of 
salt measured. Every piece of cloth can as well be ex- 
amined, valued, and marked. It can be done with the 
greatest expedition. It will be a great security to the 
honest merchant, and to purchasers. Each will be able 
to compare qualities and prices. Fraud will be exposed 
to public observation-—the surest check. L will pass on 
as rapidly as possible; will give more explicit explanation 
when desired. As to measuring goods, no more is re- 


quired, perhaps not as much as is required by the law of 


1828. The next provision of importance is that which 
declares that the appraisement shall be made without the 
invoice. ‘Their value, their correctness, I have described. 
if appraisers understand their duty, a fair valuation can 
be made without the invoice; if they do not, they should 





One can be assigned to the examination and appraisement 
of woollen goods; one to hardware and other articles; one 
to silks, linens; indeed, the distribution may be made in 
such way as that there may be a full superintendence over 
all ad valorem goods. ‘This can be arranged as the occa- 
jsion may require. Also, that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall appoint such number of assistant appraisers as 
the public service may demand. Itis my intention to sub- 
mit, on a proper occasion, an amendment for this purpose. 
I am confident it is the better plan, and will better meet 
the views of the Treasury Department as contained in the 
report on this subject, and more effectually accomplish 
the object which ail must desire. 
1 will now explain the ninth section of the bill. By 
the eleventh section of the act of 1825, a part owner re 
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to teas imported from ‘‘ any place east of the Cape of 
Good Hope,” instead of ‘ from China” alone. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to amend the bill, soas to 
put coffee on the same footing, as to the privilege of being 
deposited in the public stores, as tea. 

This motion brought on some discussion between the 
mover and Messrs. McDUFFIE and C. P. WHITE, in 
the course of which, the last named gentleman, in illus- 
tration of the subject, read the following statement: 
Coffee imported in 1827 50,051,986 Ibs. 


siding in the United States may verify the invoice. Let | 
his interest be ever so small, he possesses this right. It 
may be created for this purpose. The great object of 
the foreign resident is to pass his goods through the cus- 
tom-house as low as possible. He sends his goods toa 
part owner, with such representations as to cost as he 
pleases, with a blank invoice. The part owner in this 
country very honestly swears to his belief of the value in 
the foreign market. That value may be as low as the 
standard of his conscience, very low, as low as will pass 

































the custom-house. Very low. Now, if invoices are worth Exported 21,697,789 Ibs. 

any thing-——and it seems to be admitted that when made a 

by foreigners they are not worth much—the buying part- Consumed 28,354,197 Ibs. 

ner should do the swearing, and not the selling partner. —— 

The buyer may be supposed to know the price better than | Coffee imported in 1828 55,194,697 lbs. 

the seller. Exported 16,037,964 Ibs. 
The remainder of the bill relates to the disposition of — 

the penalties, and the authority of the Secretary of the Consumed 39,156,733 Ibs. 


Treasury to provide regulations for the full execution of 
the act. They are the usual provisions in our revenue 
laws. 

Now, sir, I hasten to a conclusion. I have stated 
that our revenue and protecting laws are evaded. 1 
have given the evidence. The measure proposed con- 
tains no new principle. The object is to enforce what 
the Government has decreed. I am not tenacious of form. 
What the Government has promised, let it be fulfilled. If 
a better mode can be devised, it shall have my hearty 
concurrence. The question I propose is, shall the laws 
of the country be executed? Every gentleman of this 
committee will consult his own heart. Let it come home 
to his own bosom. Let his honest conscience give an 
answer. 








The amendment was ultimately agreed to. 

Mr. PEARCE made an tmsuccessful motion to insert a 
clause, to allow, after a certain period, a drawback of 
nine cents a gallon on rum; when 

The bill having been gone through, the committee 
rose, and reported the bills to the House. 


RECONSIDERATION OF THE ROAD BILL. 


Mr. SPENCER, of New York, rose, and moved that 
the vote of yesterday, by which the Buffalo and New Or 
leans road bill was rejected, be reconsidered. Mr. S. 
stated that he did not make this motion because his opinion 
in regard to the bill had undergone any change, but he 
made it in compliance with the request of a gentleman 
who desired to revive the bill, not again to discuss or ex- 
amine it, but merely to lay itonthe table, with thedeclared 
intention of not calling it up again during the session. In 
courtesy to that gentleman, Mr. S. made the motion for re- 
consideration. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG—Have not several bills just been 
reported to the House from the Committee of the Whole 
House? 

The SPEAKER—There have. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG--Is not their consideration now in 
order? 

The SPEAKER—Certainly. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG—Then, sir, is the motion to re- 
consider the vote of yesterday in order’ 

The SPEAKER--Perfectly in order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, understanding that the object was 
merely to get the bill laid on the table, and not to revive 
the discussion of it, would vote for the motion, not that he 
was friendly to the bill, and especially to authorizing such 
a road as was proposed by the bill. The decision of the 
House on this bill, he understood, was claimed as a victory 
by the opponents of internal improvements. It was not 
so. He himself was a friend of internal improvements, 
although he had voted against this bill; but he was in favor 
of encouraging them by distributing among the several 
States the surplus revenue. The bill had been ee ye 
because many members friendly to the principle of inter- 
nal improvement thought the scheme wild and inexpe- 
dient. He repeated that he was willing, for the reason 
already stated, to vote for the reconsideration, although he 
was opposed to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. POLK was opposed to the reconsideration. After 
the long discussion of the bill, and the decision of it by a 
full House, he had thought the matter would be allowed to 
rest. It was said by gentlemen that the decision of this 
bill involved only the question of expediency, and not the 
constitutional principle. He presumed that the decision 
resulted from the combined motives of inexpediency and 
unconstitutionality, and not from the simple objection of 
inexpediency. However that might be, as the subject had 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


When Mr. M. had concluded his speech, Mr. McDUF- 
FIE moved that the committee lay by the above bill for 
the present, and proceed to the bill **to reduce the du- 
ties on tea and coffee;”’ which motion was agreed to, and 
the bill was taken up. 

On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the bill was amended, 
by substituting a specific duty of two anda half cents a 
pound on coffee, instead of the ad valorem duty, and the 
period for the commencement of the reduction changed 
from June 30 to December 31, 1851. 

On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the bill was further 
amended, by substituting a specific duty on the various 
teas, (amounting generally to about half of the present 
duty, ) instead of an ad valorem duty, and the period for 
its operation made the same as that on coffee. 

Mr. CONNER, of North Carolina, then moved to insert 
a clause to reduce the duty on salt to ten cents a bushel. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. beseeched his friend from North Ca- 
rolina to withdraw this amendment. The merchants had 
been suffering for years for this bill; vessels were now 
coming in, and insolyencies must be the consequence of 
further delay. The amendment would bring up a tariff 
discussion, and, although as much opposed to that whole 
system as any one, he deprecated bringing up the ques- 
tion on this bill. He, therefore, begged the gentleman 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. CONNER, not apprehending that his amendment 
would embarrass the bill, and deeming it a proper oppor- 
tunity for trying the question, declined withdrawing his 
motion. 

Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, then moved so 
to amend the amendment of his colleague, as to make the 
reduction of the duty on salt gradual—first to be fifteen 
cents till December 31, 1852, and after that time ten cents. 

The question being put on the propositions successive- 
ly, they were both negatived by large majorities. 

On the suggestion of Mr. GORHAM, and after some 
explanation from him, the bill was so modified as to apply 
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been solemnly disposed of, he hoped it it w vould not ber re- 

vived. If, however, the reconsideration was carried, he 

should be in favor of again taking a direct vote on the bill, 

and not laying it on the table; and, with that view, he 
moved a call of the House. 

Mr. GORHAM demanded the yeas and nays on this mo- 
tion; which being taken, 

The motion of Mr. P. prevailed: yeas, 99; nays 81; and 
the call of the members proceeded for some time, when 
it was, on motion, suspended. 

Mr. CARSON then rose, and said, he understood that 
this motion was made and had been supported by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, expressly on the ground that 
the vote of yesterday was claimed as a victory by the op- 
ponents of, internal improvements. 1, for one, [said Mr. 
C.} do claim it asa victory. It wasa victory that will re- 
dound to the lasting honor of this House and this nation. 
Yes, sir, it was a victory over a monster which has been 
lapping the life-blood of the South. Yesterday, sir, we 
harpooned the monster, and made his blood spout glo- 
riously. It appears, however, that his last convulsive ago- 
nies have excited the sympathy of some gentlemen, and 
they are now willing to put him into the hands of political 
doctors, to have all his wounds healed, and his health, 
strength, and venom fully restored by next session. Sir, 
I hope the bill will not be laid on tme table. Should it be 
reconsidered, as I know it will be, (for the arrangement is 
already made,).I am ready to meet the question again, and 
dare the friends of the bill to the contest; then let us see 
who will retreat from that gallant corps who faithfully 
united their hands, and bravely and successfully contende d 
for the constitution. If the bill shall be reconsidered, and 
its friends then lay it on the table, we shall again claim the 
vote as a victory. 
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pes were sea were brave enough, but they w anted some 
me to head them. As to the present motion, {said Mr 

T.] he hoped, if the vote was reconsidered, that the ques- 
tion would be tried on the bill again, and not have it laid 
on the table. 

Mr. CROCKETT remarked that he had always been in 
favor of the road, and had.exerted himself to have it car- 
ried through his district, if the western route should be 
selected. He never had believed-that the bill would pass, 
if at all, by a great majority. For his part, he had no 
opinion of this Government’s giving away power to the 
States. Suppose the States should turn round, and say, 
you shall not make the read. He would vote to go through 
any gentleman’s State with a road or a canal, that was for 
the good of the Union. He did not believe he should 
ever give up that doctrine. 

[Some mutual. explanations here took place between 
Messrs. CROCKETT and TUCKER, in reference to pre 
vious remarks. } 

Mr. WILDE had regretted to see the House falling into 
a temper but little calculated to advance the public bus: 
ness. He hoped the subject would be considered calmly, 
and decided without passion. The motion, he observed, 
was supported on two grounds: First, that the rejection 
of the bill was claimed as a victory by those opposed to it 
on principle; and, secondly, as an act of courtesy to the 
gentleman who had the bill in charge. If the reconsidera 
tion were asked merely as an act of courtesy, [said Wr 
| W.] he would not refuse it. As to the other ground, he 
isaid the majority against the bill did not consist altogether 
lof those affirming the principle that the Government has 
ino constitutional right to construct roads; a majority 
| was made up of all parties. But, (said Mr. W.] while it 


When I see men flying off from our} is conceded that the rejection of the bill is a claimed as 


ranks and deserting to the other side, it does but increase |a victory by those who oppose the power, will not the 


my desire for the fight. Yes, sir, we will try it manfully, 


| consideration be claimed as a victory for the party w hich 


hilt to hilt. We have won the victory once-—we have got|affirms the power? At any rate, the effect of a reconsi 


the monster down--he is struggling and ready to expire, 
and I, for one, will keep my foot upon his neck, and hope 
to witness his expiring gasp. 





j|deration would be to place the bill again on the calendar, 
| where it may be called up again, even during the present 
| se ssion; but if not at this, it will be ready for the next ses 


Mr. SPENCER said, if the member from North Caro- | ision, when a variety of eonsiderations may have eperat«« 


lina meant to apply his remarks to him, he repelled them. 
He had not changed his opinion respecting the bill; but | 


on gentlemen to give it increased stre ngth. 
| Mr. J. S. BARBOUR said, it was not usual with him to 


he held himself at liberty to do so if he saw fit. He had |cons ume the time of the House in debate, nor should he 
made the motion, not in consequence of any change of } now trespass on its patience. Task, however, {said Mr 
opinion, but from courtesy tothe gentleman who re quested B.] that it bear with me for a single moment, while f offe: 
it. He himself entertained powerful objections to the |a word of explanation as to the vote I am about to give 


bill, but he had not thought proper to trouble the House 


|My vote stands recorded against this bill in the Journal ot 


with them. These, however, should not restrain him from yesterday, nor can I conceive any change as likely to oc- 
performing a customary act of courtesy. He regretted/cur in the condition of things, that will change that vote. 
that his motion had given rise to any angry feelings, but) But, respectable portions of those who sent me here, have 


these should not induce him to retract it. 


|expressed their wishes in favor of this road, and, whilst t 


Mr. MERCER said, there was one peculiar reason | cannot vote for the bill, it is an act of justice to others, 


which ought to prevail with the House to reconsider the! 
vote of yesterday. 


as well as to myself, that [ should lay their wishes before 


A gentleman, who was very de sirous | this House, as well as my own reasons for resisting the 


of proposing an amendment to the bill, had, in his hear-| bill. [had hoped that this opportunity would have bee 
ing, been assured, that, if he would not insist upon offer- | afforded me yesterday, but 1 was excluded by the demand 
ing it then, he could have an opportunity of offering it of the previous question, and the sense of this body sus 


when the bill came mto the House. 


and all further debate, so that the bill had never been sub- 


mitted to the test of amendment, which might have put 


The call for the pre- 
yious question had cut off all opportunity of amendment, 


taining that demand. In the hope that I may still be pe 
mitted to do so, I shall now vete to reconsder the qui 
tion. 

Mr. ANGEL said, as the people of New York felt so much 


it in such a form as to obviate the objections of some of | on this subject, and had so large a stake in the question, 


its opponeits, and thus to have ensured its passage. 


Mr. ‘TUCKER said, he had been here thirteen years, 


he regretted that the motion for reconsideration had been 
made by his colleague, who, by his talents and character 


but had never witnessed any thing like what he had heard’ standing at tie head of the delegation, venerable for his 
on this bill, and he prayed God he might never see the years and respected for his wisdom, gave weight to the 
like again. He would notice a remark of a gentleman! motion. His colleagues, therefore, thought hard of it 


from Tennes 


ee, that, if they had had Tennessee boys here 
during the war, they would have saved the capitol. Mr. 


The object of those who desired the reconsideration was, 
by reviving the bill, and then letting it lie on the table fo: 


>. acmitted that if one from ‘Tennessee had been he re, the remainder of the session, to make it appear that thi: 


called ** Old Hickory,” he would have saved the « apito 
with one-half of the mili ua which was present, ‘Vhe militi 


| Congress was favorable to intcrnal improvements. He 
a spoke for the people of New York, when he said they 
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looked at this proposed soa asan valid ject that was to crush 
them with taxation. 

Mr. MAGEE replied that his colleague was not-the sole 
representative of New York, and could not so speak 
for the whole State. There were more than a million of 
the people of New York in favor of internal improvements, 
and his colleague must not assume the right to represent | 
the whole State, while she had other representatives on | 
this floor. 

Mr. ANGEL disclaimed any such assumption. He 
meant nothing of the sort. He only spoke in reference to 
the effect of the bill, and the supposed feelings of the peo- 
ple on the subject. 

Mr. BURGES did not rise to make a speech on the mo- 
tion, but merely to deprecate, not only the feeling evinc- 
ed, but the style of the discussions on this floor. Was it 
come to this, that the motives of gentlemen were called in 
question, and the balances of interest struck for and against 
themselves, to establish those motives? Not only this, but 
an act of high and generous courtesy-—an act of comity 
so fitting to the dignity of the representative office; this 
even was arraigned and opposed as unworthy. Sorry, in- 
deed, [said Mr. B.} was he to witness such a course of 
procedure. The motion, he proceeded to remark, is op- 
posed, because its success will be claimed as a victory by 
the friends of the bill, and mar the glory of the victory 
gained by one section of the country in its rejection. We 
acknowledge, [said Mr. B.] at least in form, that we are 
conquered; and we merely ask, when at the point of the 
sword, a little indulgence. This will not reverse the victo- 
ry. Yes, sir; the victory. The rejection of a bill is term- 
ed a victory—as if we who are met here to consult on the 
common weal of our common country, were deadly ene- 
mies; and all the figures of ferocious war and bloodshed 
are brought in to illustrate the triumph; not the imple- 
ments of ordinary battle, the sword and the pistol, but the 
heapows is introduced, as if the measure which has been 
destroyed, was a monster and a curse, ee of an object 
of great public utility and beneficence. r, this evinces 
bad taste as well as bad fee ling. And the ‘ulate of the 
South is claimed in this decision. Have we lost, sir, any 
of the points of the compass? Over whom and what is this | 
victory achieved? Isit the North or the West? Is it come 
to this, that we hear, on this floor, a victory claimed by 
one part of the Union over others? Sir, it is not true. 
The whole country is interested in this roai—there is no 
part which would not feel its beneficial effects. Even 
Rhode Island, remote as she will be from it, will be bene- 
tited; for by this road the iron of ‘Tennessee willbe brought 
to the markets of New England. He hoped the motion 
to reconsider might prevail; that the bill might then be 
laid on the table until next session, and in the mean time 
be made a popular question, and, if the sense of the peo- 
ple be in favor of it, their names might be heard, and the 





IN CONGRESS. 


jhe had had the opportunity, 


jday, to induce the House 


| North Carolina, { Mr. ¢ 





bill become a law. 

Mr. CARSON said, he wished to address to the House 
afew words of explanation; and in the first place, he would 
say to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Seexcer) that 
it had not been his intention to impugn that gentleman’s 
motives in the slightest degree. He had neither affirmed 
that the gentleman had altered his constitutional opinions, 
nor that his vote for reconsideration would be evidence of 
his having done so. He was also perfectly aware that no 
change had taken place in the sentiments of the g gentleman 
from Penns ylvania; but he had heard it suggested th: at morn. | 
ing, before the House met, that this motion was a political 
mancuvre, and that the bill was to “s got up and laid on | 
the table again, for political effect. He had, certainly, 
looked upon the vote of yesterday as a victory, and he had 
called it a victory of the South, because it had a be aring 
on a quest southera portion ot the 
Union was not only deeply but vitally interested. He had 
not origimated the word victory—-it had been used by other 


on in which the whole 


jenough to perceive that the 
jimprovement was not involvec 


ibill. He 


him to reconsider a vote give 
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gentlemen before he employed the term. He did hope 
that. gentlemen would have been willing to concede some- 
thing to the feelings and interests of the South; yet, after 

the decided vote of yesterday, t! rey wanted the question 
reconsidered. He repeated the declaration, that he was 
prepared to meet it. He wished to see whether they 
could pass that billor not. As to the figure he had hap- 

pened to employ, and on which the gentleman from Rhode 
Island had seen fit to animadvert, it was, perhaps, useless 
for him to say to the House that he had been raised among 
the mountains, that he had never trodden academic hall 
or collegiate walks, nor had he studied tropes and figures 
of rhetoric. It might, perhaps, have been more appro- 
priate if he had spoken of laying the monster low with a 
rifle. He was sorry that harpoon seemed so disagreeable 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island; and from the know- 
ledge of that gentleman’s literary acquirements, and espe- 
cially of his taste for tropes and figures, of which he had 
given that House so many impressive proofs, he would, if 
have consulted that gentle 
man, and taken his advice before he made his speech; but, 


jas circumstances had not rendered this practicable, the 


figure was now past recall, and must 
worth. 

Mr. MARTIN, thinking the House might meet in better 
temper to-morrow for the decision of the question, moved 
an adjournment; but the motion was negatived by a large 
majority. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said that it would have given him 
pleasure to have obliged the friends of the bill, by voting 
yesterday in its favor, | and he should have done so » if he 
had supposed that it involved the mere abstract principle 
of the power of the General Government to carry on a ju- 
dicious system of internal improvements, of a national 
character. But, after all the attention he had been able 
to give to the subject, he had been fully iimpressed with 
the conviction that it was his duty to vote against the pre 
sent plan, as unnecessary, inexpedient, and extravagant 

Mr. E. sail he was a decided friend to national improve 
ments, ifthey were of a judicious character. But he would 
ask, what single consideration had been brought forward to- 
all th 5 disc ission W hich 
had led to the vote of yesterday, to revise its decision’ He 
had been sorry to hear fromthe very honorable gentleman 
of Virginia, {Mr. P. P. Bannove) words which seemed to 


go for what it was 


Pp, 
*, alter 


ishow that that gentleman harbored a feeling he must re 


the strain of re- 


gret; and he was yet more sorry to hear 
mark which had been indulged in by the gentleman from 
What was the reason which 
had been adduced in favor of reconsideration? The gen 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Becuanan]} had declared 
that he should vote for it, because the decision of yeste: 
day was claimed asa triumph. Let sc “we men claim what 
they pleased, so longasthe nation and > Ho use : d sense 
oe principle internal 

1, or compro mitt wed by the 
man should have claimed a 
victory on the abstract principle. He d not believe that 
the decision warranted any such clams. Was any new view 
of the subject now pres nted to him, which ought to induce 


» vesterday, after m 


cansem.) 


was sorry any gentk 


} 


and under a solemn sense of duty’ He had then 
voted according to the 1, | 


flection, 

lights b fore h } 

ceived no new hght, he could not change his vot 
Mr. P. P. BARBOUR rose, and ! he truste 

House would bear with him fo 

not have rt en, [said Mr. B 
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express my surpr 
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gentlemen this morning, in relation to the excitement pro- 
duced by that remark. Sir, I have been fourteen or fif- 
teen years a member of this House, and I think I may ap- 
peal to all who have served with me tosay whether I have 
not consulted the decorum of debate to as great an extent 
as any gentleman who ever had a seat on this floor. Du- 
ring the whole course of the debate on this bill, in which! 
myself took a part, and in which I felt the deepest and 
strongest interest, I believe not one solitary word escaped 
me, at which criticism itself could take exception, as want- 


your amendment, and you can offer itin the House.” The 
previous question, in the mean while, had been called, by 
which all amendment was precluded. He would ask, 
therefure, as it respected this bill, how had the ends of le- 
gislation been attained? Did any one, for example, be- 
lieve that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Suep- 
PERD] would have voted for the bill, if his amendment had 
prevailed? and might not the same be true of others? How 
easy would it be for the opponents of a bill to destroy any 
|measure whatever, by refusing those amendments which 


ing in respect to the House. I have ever pursued one uni-| would make it acceptable. The principle of the bill was 
form course on this floor. When the final question was] not settled by the vote. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
about to be taken on this bill, without any knowledge what-| had said that his objection was founded on the fact that no 
ever on which side of the question there might be most} consent of the States was required. Others were opposed 
gentlemen absent, I presented a motion for a call of the! to the bill, because it recommended the western instead of 
House, in order that the question might be fully and fairly | the eastern route. The bill might have been amended so 
taken; and when the decision was announced, I felt, Icon-| as to leave the route open; and thus that objection would 
fess, highly gratified. 1 had scarcely ever in my life made| have been removed. If the bill should be taken up, and 
a motion to adjourn, but it was then past three o’clock; and| laid on the table, it would remain open to amendment at 
after the intense feeling and strong excitement which had/| the next session, and all that had been done would not be 


prevailed, the House was left in a state of apathy which, | lost. If this was not an argument for reconsideration, he 
in my judgment, unfitted it to commence upon another] did not know what argument meant. 
great subject which then came up; and, observing that} Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD explained the reason for the 


enough had been done for glory for one day, I moved an 
adjournment. I had not the remotest conception of the 
imputation that would be attached to the remark. Nor 
could I so much as conceive that a mere incidental obser- 
vation, made without a moment’s thought, and ina good 
humored manner, would be urged now as a reason for re- 
coasidering a great national question, which had been grave- 


ly decided after mature debate. I do not know if the gen-} 


tleman from Pennsylvania alluded to me, when stating the 
reason which induced him to second the motion to recon- 
sider. (I now perceive from the motion of his head, that 
he did not. ) 

Sir, when this House is called upon to reconsider a vote 
which has passed, it is to be presumed that the reconsidera- 
tion is for some purpose; that it is to effect some object. 
But what is to be done in consequence of the reconsidera- 
tion now asked for’? It seems to be avowed, on all hands, 
that the bill is not to be acted upon at this session, but to 


be laidupon the table. Why, then, reconsider it? | can} 


well understand a motive for those gentlemen who are in 
favor of the bill. They will, by this course, instead of a 
rejected measure, have it still open as an undecided ques- 
tion. Butas to those gentlemen who voted against it, and 
who tellus that they shall again vote against it, Lconfess that 
{ cannot perceive why they should go for a reconsideration. 


It cannot be a satisfactory reason, that one of the opponents| 
of the bill claimed a victory. As far as that is referred | 
to the remark used by me, I again disclaim all inten-| 
tion of manifesting any thing like offensive exultation, | 


or saying any thing intended to be insulting to the feel- 
ings of the minority; nor could such an imputation have 
grown out of the remark which I made, either from the 
matter or the manner of it, had not the feelings of the 
House been too highly excited to allow it to judge with 
coolness on any thing that passed. I think that gentlemen, 
on reflection, will feel the justice of this remark. 


Mr. MERCER, in reply to Mr. Ettswonrn, observ-| 


ed, that he had understood that gentleman to say that the 


motion in favor of a reconsideration had not been support- | 


ed by asingle argument; and though Mr. M. confessed him- 


self to be the last person in the House who ought to ex-| 


cept to such a statement, because it was possible that the 
gentleman had considered what he had said as no argu- 


ment at all, yet he must be pardoned for insisting that an | 


t 
{ 


argument, and one which he considered as convincing, had 


been urged. He would like to know why the bill had been 
committed to a Committee of the Whole; was it not jor 
the purpose of amendment Yet, when gentlemen were 


prepared with amendments to offer, tt had been whisper- 
ed to them by others in their neighborhood, ‘* postpone 


| vote he should give. If the amendment which he offered 
| had been adopted, he would have voted for the bill; but 
| he was not inclined, for the remote contingency of obtain- 
|ing his amendment, to vote for the reconsideration. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH would detain the House but one 
/moment, while he replied to the gentleman from Virginia. 
|'That gentleman had saidthat Mr. E. had not duly weighed 
his arguments. He could assure that gentleman that it 
was not from any Want of attention, for he always heard 
him with great delight; but the honorable gentleman would 
pardon him for considering the argument not entitled to so 
much weight as he seemed to suppose. When he said 
that no arguments had been advanced, he meant that none 
had been adduced, which, in his opinion, were likely to 
| have weight with the House. The gentleman said there 
| were amendments to the bill, which might render it more 
acceptable. He putit to the gentleman to say whether, 
lif the vote to reconsider should prevail, it was intended 
that amendments should be offered. If the House had 
lagreed to the previous question, it was an indication that 
they wished for no further light. He would ask the gen- 
tleman a question. If the House, after argument, had 
finally disposed of the question, oughtit to be urged that the 
same question should be re-examined’ He understood the 
House as having made up its mind; and as for the claim of 
victory, it moved him not awhit. Ifsuch a claim, on such 
a vote, gave gentlemen any pleasure, they were entirely 
welcome to enjoy it. 

Mr. STERIGERE was willing to grant the reconsidera- 
tion if the bill was not to be taken up aguin,during the ses- 
sion; but, from what had fallen from the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mercer] there seemed to be an intention 
to go into its consideration again this session. If so, he 
could not vote for the motion. 

Mr. MERCER certainly believed that if the bill had 
taken a certain shape, it would have passed; but, as the 
bill would be taken up next session, where it is left at this, 
it would be sufficient now to reconsider, and lay it on the 
table. It was now too late to introduce the amendments 
which the bill required, and he should be in favor of letting 
it lie, and at the next session modifying it so as to leave to 
ithe President the selection of the route from Buffalo to 
New Orleans. 

Mr. HEMPHILL concurred in the purpose of merely 
restoring the bill to the calendar, and letting it lie over 
until the next session. All he desired at present was this; 
he had no intention of pressing its consideration again 
during this session. 

The question was then taken on the motion for recon- 
sideration, and carried: yeas, 99—nays, 91. 
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Mr. PEARC E then rose, and said, that, ssmmaatiied had | w ould be sufficien ent to pay off the natianal debt as fast as 


been done *‘ for glory,” 
desire, he moved that the House now adjourn; but, at the | 
request of several gentlemen round, withdrew the motion. 


though not as much as he could | jit became due; and as the article did not come in competi- 


tion with any domestic product, the duty was not necessary 
for protection. Further, the article was no longer one of 


The vote of reconsideration having placed the bill again jluxury, but had become one of general and necessary use, 


at its third reading, to cut off any other motion, 

Mr. HUBBARD moved the previous question. 

Mr. STEPHENS moved to adjourn. 

Mr. LECOMPTE demanded the yeas and nays on the 
adjournment; which being taken, the motion was negativ ed: 
yeas, 45——nays, 134. 

The call for the previous question was not seconded, 
the yeas being 82, the nays 95 

Mr. SUTHERLAND then having obtained the floor, 
moved to lay the bill on the table; which motion prevailed: 


yeas, 94——nays, 88; and then (at six o’clock) the House 
adjourned. 


Fripay, Arrai1i 16, 1830. 
THE ARMY. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
propane a reorganization of the army, with a view to a 

eduction of the number of officers. 

Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, made a number of 
remarks adverse to the West Point Academy, disapprov- 
ing of its administration, the mode of appointing cadets, 
&c.; toillustrate which, he referred to the document lately 
reported from the department on the subject of the aca- 


demy; which document he had not got through reviewing, 
when the hour expired. 


Adjourned to Monday. 


Monvay, Apnuit 19, 1830. 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER SMYTH. 

The Journal of Friday having been read, 

Mr. McCOY, of Virginia, rose, and announced to the 
House the decease, on Saturday last, of his colleague, [ Mr. 
ALEXANDER Smytu.] Mr. McC. said, the character of the 
deceased was too well known to need any eulogy from him, 


and he would content himself with offering the followi ing’ | 


resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take order 
for superintending the funeral of Auexaxper Suyru, de- | 


ceased, late a member of this House from the State of | 


Virginia. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
McCOY, ROANE, CLAIBORNE, ALEXANDER, 


committee. 
On motion of Mr. McCOY, it was also 


Resolved, unanimously, ‘That the members of this House | 
will testify their respect for the memory of ALEXANDER | 


Smyrna, by wearing crape on the left arm for the remain- 
der of the present session. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members of this House | 
will attend the funeral of the late Avexanver Sura, this 
day at twelve o’clock. 





Turspar, Aprrizt 20, 1830. 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


The House then took up the bill to reduce the duty on 


tea and coffee, with the amendment re ported thereto to | 
the Committee of the Whole, 

‘The amendment respecting tea was concurred in. 

The amendment fixing the duty on coffee at two and 
a half cents a pound after the 31st De -cember, 1831, com- 
ing up, 

Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, moved to amend the 
amendment, by striking out two and a half cents, and 
inserting one cent as the duty. This duty [said Mr. S.] 
was not necessary for revenue, as, under any modi fication 
of the tariff that was likely to take place, the revenue 


great and sudden reductions of duties. 


igradual reduction of duties. 


and he for these reasons hoped the duty would be reduced 
to one cent. at the time proposed, and ultimately abolished 
altogether. 

Mr. BURGES suggested the propriety of fixing the 
duty at twocents. This would be a very heavy reduction, 
and he thought would be sufficient for the present. 

Mr. SEMMES said he would vary his motion, so as to 
strike out the two and a half cents, and leave the blank 
to be filled with two or one, as the House might decide. 

Mr. INGERSOLL advocated the policy of gradual, not 
This was the rea- 
son why the Committee of Ways and Means reported in 
favor of two and a half cents, which was a reduction 
of one-half the present duty. This alone would proba 
bly take off a million of revenue, and, with the reduction 
on tea, would amount to a diminution of two millions of 
revenue. The best and safest policy, he argued, was a 
He feared the amendment, 
if pressed, would embarrass, perhaps defeat, the bill; and 
the agitation of the question so long before its passage 
had already ruined many merchants. 

Mr. SEMMES had abstained from going fully into the 
merits of the question, when he offered his amendment, 
supposing that every one was ready to vote on the subject. 
As itwas opposed, however, he would offer a few rea- 
sons, more at large, in favor of hisamendment. He did 
so, and avowed that he had himself been in favor of a 
total abolition of the duty, for the reasons briefly stated 
above; but had yielded to the suggestions of some mem- 
bers who were practical merchants, and who thought the 
total removal of the duty might afford opportunity for 
frauds, &c., and he had accordingly agreed to keep on a 
duty of one cent. He was in favor of repealing the duty 
on all articles which do not come in competition with do- 
|mestic productions. 

The question on striking out two and a half was de- 
| cided in the ne gative: yeas, 70—nays, 81. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, then moved to strike out 
ithe half cent, so as to leave the duty two cents. 

This motion prevailed: yeas, 96. 

Mr. SEMMES then moved to insert an amendment to 


and Messrs. |reduce the duty to one cent-at the expiration of a year 


TA-|after the duty of two cents should go into operation; and, 
LIAFERRO, GORDON, and CRAIG were appointed the | for the first time, asked the yeas and nays. 


jordered; and 


They were 


The amendment was agreed to by the following vote 
yeas, 108—nays, 70. 
" Mr. REED,of Massachusetts, next moved to insert a clause 
to reduce the duty on cocoa to one cent per pound. The 
present duty is two cents; and [said Mr. R.] there were last 
year imported five million three hundred and thirty-one 
thousand pounds. The common price is only five centsa 
|}pound, so that the duty was a high one in proportion, and 


ithe article entered largely into the consumption of the 
| poorer classes. 


He would not argue the question, but 
hoped the amendment would prevail. 

Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, was in favor of the amend- 
ment, for one reason in particular; that as we import cocoa 
principally from the South American States, the reduction 
of the duty would tend to increase our commercial inter- 
course with those countries. 

The amendment was agreed to without a division. 


SALT. 


Mr. CONNER, of North Carolina, now renewed the 
motion which he had made in Committee of the Whole, 
modified agreeably to the proposition then also made by 


his colleague [Mr. Barringer] to reduce the duty on im- 


ep es 


+ 
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ported salt, first to fifteen cents, and at a stipulated pe- 
riod thereafter to ten cents a bushel; and he demanded the 
yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr. BARRINGER spoke at considerable length, and 
with earnestness, in support of the amendment. 

Mr. GORHAM was opposed to trying this often debat- 
ed and long contested question of a diminution or aboli- 
tion of the salt duty on this bill, which was of great im- 
portance, had been reported unanimously, and reccived 
the general assent of the House, and might be defeated 
if this amendment prevailed, or was again debated at large. 
He, therefore, for the first time in his life, moved the pre- 
vious question; but withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. McDUFFIE, who avowed his opposition to the salt 
duty as one of the most odious and oppressive features of 
the system by which the South was burdened; but, if the 
amendment were adopted, it would not only embarrass the 
bill, but possibly defeat it. He hoped, therefore, the mo- 
tion would be withdrawn, and not force a resort to the 
previous question, especially as there was a bill to come 
up (which he named) on which the motion would be con- 
sistent and proper. 

Mr. CONNER denied that the motion would embarrass 
or defeat the bill, because, if there was a majority for the 
amendment, the same majority would pass the bill. He, 
therefore, for this and other reasons which he stated, but 
could not be distinctly heard, insisted on the amendment. 

Mr. McDUFFIE then moved the previous question, | 
which was seconded by a majority of the House. 

Mr. BARRINGER demanded the yeas and nays on the 


GALES & SEATON’S REGISTER 


[Arnizt 20, 1830. 
gentleman seemed to believe. Mr. T. said, he ‘would ask 
the gentleman from New York to say whether he did or 
did not believe that as many as one-third of the cadets 
who had been admitted into this institution were sons or 
near relations of the characters embraced in the resolution 
which called on the Secretary of War for this report; and 
if not one-third, then to say what proportion he does be- 
lieve. 

{Here Mr. TAYLOR spoke in explanation. } 

Mr. 'T. resumed his remarks, and said, if he had not un- 
derstood the gentleman at first, in every particular, the 
gentleman’s statement now is about the same in substance 
as he first understood it. But [said he] the gentleman 
from New York has been a member of Congress longer 
than he [Mr. T.] had, and he lived in the State where this 
institution is located, and ought to know more about it 
than he [Mr. T.] possibly could. Yet, he was bound to 
believe that the gentleman was grossly mistaken. Mr. T 
proceeded to say, that he had made some inquiry in rela- 
tion to this matter, and, so far as his inquiry extended, it 
was demonstrable that he could not be mistaken in his views 
of it. But {said he] the gentleman from New York [Mr 
Taror] said, this is not a matter for us to settle; that 
it is a subject for the people to settle; that they are 
the proper judges; and that, if there be any thing wrong 
in it, they will correct it. Mr. T. said that he did most 
heartily concur with the gentleman from New York, that 
the people are the proper judges, and that they are much 
safer and better judges of this matter than a few politi 
cians who are individually interested in it; and what Mr. 


of the Army. 


previous question; which were taken, and the main ques-; T. wanted, and what he believed every other gentleman 
tion was ordered: yeas, 107—nays, 75. | opposed to this institution upon its present principle, and 
The main question was accordingly put, (on the en-/ also opposed to the having more officers in the pay of the 
grossment of the bill, ) and carried, and the bill ordered to} Government than is really necessary, want tobe done, is, 
a third reading. eat me eee a = this arene to be 
ile Tie ei ead 8 : | published, and for every thing in relation to it fairly and 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. | plainly presented to the people in its true colors, md for 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution} them to judge of it, and decide upon its propriety and jus- 
calling on the Secretary of War to report anew organiza-| tice. It ison the people (Mr. T. observed] that he de- 
tion of the army, with a view toa reduction of the num-| pended for the correction of all such abuses as he believes 
ber of officers. jthis to be. Mr. T. said, in continuance, that although the 
Mr. TUCKER concluded his remarks. He began by| report fell far short of giving a full and plain account of 
saying he should not have troubled the House at this time, | this matter, yet, in his judgment, it contained information 
but for the remarks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | enough to prove to the satisfaction of the people that this 
Tartor] and for the purpose of adding a few words to! policy was unjust and dangerous in a republican Govern 
what had been said by the gentleman from Tennessee, | ment; at least, the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Drsna] 


[Mr. Desua.]} 

Mr. T. said, if he understood the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Tartor] correctly, (and he believed he did, 
but, if he had not, he hoped the gentleman would correct} 
him, ) that gentleman said that the report of the Secre- 
tary of War was a valuable document, in as much as it 
proves, conclusively, that out of two thousand some odd | 
hundreds of cadets, who had been admitted into the West 
Point Academy, there were only fifteen or sixteen who 
were sons of members of Congress; and it proved, also, 
that the reports against that institution were groundless. 
Mr. T. said, if this document proves such to be the fact, 
it proves that which is false. He’did not charge the Se- 
cretary of War with stating any thing that he knew to be 
false; far from it; he believed that the Secretary had given 
all the information in relation to the subject that he could 
get; but he was of opinion this document proves that some 
of the officers of the institution had not done their duty: 
that is to say, they had not given the Secretary of War as 
much information in relation to this matter, as they ought 
to have done, or should have been able to do, at least. 
But [said he] there are some important facts contained in 
this report, which, in his judgment, made the document 
of great value. So, whilst the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Tartor] believed this document valuable, to answer 
the purpose he seems to imagine, he [Mr. Tecker] be- 
lieved it to be valuable, to prove the reverse of what that 


said that the cadets were educated at the public expense, 
and what Mr. T. wished to add, was, that they are not 
only educated at the public expense, but that they are also 
paid sixteen dollars a month and tworations a day, for ob 
taining their education, making three hundred and thirty 
eight dollars a year that each cadet receives from the Go- 
vernment, in addition to their being educated at the pub 
lic expense. Some gentlemen (said he] try to do away 
this fact, by saying that this money goes to pay for their 
board, clothing, and the like; but they cannot change the 
fact, for they do get the money, [said he] or the same 
thing, as if it were paid to them in their own hands, and 
disposed of by them as they might think proper, in as mucli 
as this money goes to pay for those things which the ca 
dets would otherwise have to pay for out of their own 
pockets, and which, in his judgment, they ought to do 
Mr. T. said, when this institution was first established, the 
whole number of cadets and officers, all together, never 
was to exceed twenty at any one time, and the cadets were 
to be instructed in the sciences which appertain to the du 
ties of engineers, and not officers to command our armies 
And what is it now come to? [said he.] The principle is 
changed; they are not only to discharge the duties of en 
gineers, but they are also to command our armies; and hx 
believed that much more than one-half of the cadets who 
had been admitted into this institution, so soan as they 
acquired sufficient education to answer their purposes, 
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left it, and engaged in such profession as would best pro-|ing for liberty, under all the embarrassments and disad- 
mote their private interest; either the practice of law, or vantages that a nation could be placed in, our liberty was 
the practice of medicine, or some other of the liberal pro-| gained, all the glorious victories were achieved, under 
fessions which they believed would best promote their own|the command of officers who never had any military 


interest. Those young gentlemen might acquire all the 
education necessary for them to have, in their own States, 
and at their own expense, and for which the Government) 
now pays, besides paying them for getting it. There is| 
another objection that he [Mr. T.] had to this institution, 
and that is, [said he] those young gentlemen are selected 
by the Secretary of War, or rather by the President of| 
the United States, who has the controlling power over it, 
and who can have but little or no opportunity to know any 
thing about the talents and qualifications of the applicants, 
only from such information as they can get from other 
sources, and which, he believed, was generally received 
from members of Congress; and, as to their choice, [said 
he} human nature teaches us whom they will select. Mr. 
T. believed this principle to be anti-republican. 





education whatsoever; that he had heard of our officers 
and soldiers fighting bravely and conquering nobly; and 
will not the history of our last war show conclusively that 
all the most glorious victories were achieved under the 
command of officers who, likewise, never had any milita- 
ry education? We had one officer in command, he be- 
lieved, through the whole of the war, high in command; 
and great confidence and reliance were placed on him, on 
account of his military qualifications, which he had acquired 
at the Military Academy in France. And what did he do? 
What victory was gained under his command? Not one 
[said he] that he had ever heard of, nor had he ever heard 
that that officer was in one single engagement during the 
whole war. The officer he alluded to, was General Izard 
Mr. T. said, now compare the services of this officer with 


{Here he took up the report of the Secretary of War, | the services of the officer who commanded at New Or- 


and quoted from it the number of cadets that had been| 
admitted into the institution, and the number who had 
withdrawn or were dismissed from it, in each year, from 
its first establishment. } 

He then resumed, and, in the course of his remarks, 
said, that he thought the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Tarior] had no cause of complaint about the number 
of cadets received into the academy from his State; he 
discovered, on examining this report, that there were as 
many as forty admitted in one year from that State, and 
he believed, by examining this document throughout, that} 
it would be found that New York had her full proportion 
at least. [Mr. TAYLOR here explained.] Mr. TUCKER 
said, he thanked the gentleman from New York to cor- 
rect him whenever he found him wrong in his statements, 
as he did not wish to misrepresent any gentleman at any 
time. But [said he] the statement that the gentleman 
now makes, does not affect the view that he had of this 
matter. His principal object in examining this report, at 
this time, was to show the large proportion of the cadets 
who were educated at this institution, and who are paid 
by the Government to get their education, and who have} 
left it at their pleasure, and engaged in such professional} 
pursuits as they believed would promote their private 
interests. 

But {said Mr. T.} 1 have anoiher serious objection to} 
this institution, on its present plan, at least. Iam oppos- 
ed to having a privileged order of men in our country. | 
There is no man (said he} that, under the present system, | 
is to be appointed in our armies, but those who are edu-| 
cated at the Military Academy. They are to be appoint- 
ed to command, to the exclusion of all other persons. 
There are [said he} thousands of other men equally meri- 
torious, equally as well qualified to command, as those 
young gentlemen who are educated at that institution. 
Mr. 'T. said that all the education which is essentially ne- 
cessary to qualify men to command in time of the greatest 
peril and danger, can be attained by those whoare disposed 


leans and elsewhere. He said, the commanding officer at 
New Orleans never had hada military education, and a more 
glorious victory never had been achieved in this or any 
other country, than that of New Orleans. There neyer had 
been more skill and bravery manifested by any officers 
and soldiers, than there was by the commanding officer, 
and the officers and soldiers under his command, at New 
Orleans; and where will you find an officer in our army, or 
any other, who has had a military education, and who has 
exhibited greater skill and bravery, than General Brown, 
and his officers and soldiers? He believed that there was 
not one officer ander the command of General Brown, 
who had had a military education; if there were, he had 
never heard of it; and as for that officer himself, [said 
Mr. T.] he had been informed he had never received any 


military education, and but a very limited education of 


any kind. 

Mr. T. said, in addition to all other objections that he 
had stated against the principles of this institution, he had 
another, not less objectionable than those that he had be- 
fore mentioned; and that is, [said he] it is the main prop 
to this deceptive name called the American system. Indeed, 
{said he] it is a part of the system itself: it is a delightful 
name, it is true; and, so far as the name can have any influ- 
ence, it is well calculated to delude the people, and blind 
their understanding; and hesupposed that that was the rea- 
son why the leaders of this unconstitutional and oppres- 
sive policy (as he believed it to be) gave it the name of 
the American system. Mr. T. said, if gentlemen are 
disposed to keep up this institution, so as to have a cer- 
tain class of young gentlemen educated, and also paid for 
getting their education, at the expense of the Government, 
and then return home, and engage in such professions as 
they believe will best promote their private interests; and, 
also, a further privileged order of men in our country, 
to command our armies in time of peace and war, with 
nearly an army of cadets, as officers in the pay of Go- 
vernment in time of peace; and, also, a corps of engi- 


to get it in their own States, and at their own expense; andj necrs, sufficient to survey all the paths, roads, rivers, 
in that way, [said Mr. T.] we should have the most effi-| creeks, and branches in the United States, as a means to 
cient and best officers. He said, all the educativn that! deceive the people, to blind their understanding, and in this 
young gentlemen can get at the Military Academy, more | way get them to embrace this deceptive American system, 
than is to be acquired by them elsewhere, at their own| with the vain and delusive idea that they are not only to 
expense, will never give them additional bravery or} have the public money distributed among them, but that 
stronger nerve. Mr. T. said, it is sound judgment, strong|all their watercourses are to be made navigable, their 
nerve, and inflexible courage, that constitute the essential| paths and highways made smooth and firm; that all their 
qualifications for commanding officers. If we will only} produce is to be sent to market, and every other facility 
reflect on the history of our own country, [said Mr. T.) he| afforded them that vain hope can imagine; and all this 
thought no man could say, but what the most glorious/they can call national, because they say it will facilitate 
victories that ever have been achieved in our country, and, | the transmission of the mail, or the transportation of our 
he believed, in any country, had been gained under the| armies and munitions of war, or regulate commerce and 
command of officers who never had any military educa-| the like; so that every thing [said Mr. T.) that can be called 
tion. In our revolutionary struggle, when we were fight.! by the name national, is then to be national——all is to be 
Vor, VI.—102 
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H. of R.} Judge Peck.— 


constitutional; the will of a majority of Congress is to be 
the law of the land, without bounds or limitation. He 
said, that the engineers had made two or three surveys 
through South Carolina, on different routes, for the con- 
struction of this great national road to New Orleans; and 
he had been credibly informed‘that they held out the idea 
to the people on each route, that that was either the 
nearest or the best route, or some other remarks, so as to 
induce the people to believe that there was some prospect, 
at least, that the road might be made on that route; and 
he had no doubt but that it had been the case wherever 
surveys had been made, and would still continue to be the 
case. 

In conclusion, Mr. T’. said, that when he left this place 
next session, at furthest, it would be nevermore to return: 
he should then quit public business, and retire to private 
life: that Congress would not be troubled with any re- 
marks or yote of his after that period, at furthest; but, 
{said Mr. ‘I’.] when 1 do verily believe from my soul, if 
this policy is not abandoned, but persisted in, that it will 
shortly end in the destruction of the liberty, peace, and 
happiness of the American people, that he could not, 


[Here the dehate closed for this day. ] 


i 

and 

would not, forbear to declare it as his most solemn opinion. 
| 


Wepwnespay, Aprit 21, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
calling on the Secretary of War to report a new orgeniza- 
tion of the army, embracing a reduction of the number| 
of officers; when 

Mr. DRAYTON spoke in continuation of his remarks | 
of yesterday. His main object was to show that disciplined 
troops are greatly superior to undisciplined soldiers. He 
continued until the expiration of the hour. 

JUDGE PECK. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the} 
Union, Mr. Marin im the chair. 

Mr. PETTIS moved that the committee take up the| 
bill to amend an act in alteration of acts imposing duties} 
on imports. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved to take the report of the Com-| 
mittee on the Judiciary on the case of Judge Peck. 

‘rhe motion of Mr. PETTIS was negatived: yeas, 61— 
nays, 75. 

The committee then took up the report of the Judiciary 
Committee on the case of Judge Peck. 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the committee for about 
an hour, in explanation and defence of the report of the 
committee, and to sustain the resolution for impeaching. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, opposed the resolution, and 
defended the Judge. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, spoke in support of the 
resolution. 

‘The committee then rose. 





Tuvurspar, Apnit 22, 1830. 


THE ARMY. 
The House resumed the resolution relative to a redte- 
tion of the officers of the army. ‘ 
Mr. DRAYTON continued his remarks on the subject, 
without having concluded, when the hour expired. 
JUDGE PECK, 


Mr. Wiper in the chair, and resumed the consideration 
of the case of Judge Peck. 
Mr. DODDRIDGE, of Virginia, submitted at length | 


The House went again into Committee of the es 


his reasons for deeming the impeachment just and proper. 
Mr. STORRS, of New York, also spoke for some time! deprived of the means of obtaining this knowledge, which 


‘ganization of the Army. 


ito the publie service. 
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in support of the resolution, and in favor of the impeaci- 
ment. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, followed at considerable 
length in opposition to the resolution, and in defence of 
the Judge. 

Mr. McDUFFIE then moved that the committee rise, 
and report the resolution to the House, stating that his 
own mind was made up on the question, and that he was 
ready to vote on it. 

Mr. PETTIS expressed a wish to deliver his sentiments 
on the resolution, and therefore hoped that the committe: 
would ask leave to sit again; and 

Mr. TAYLOR suggesting that as Mr. P. was the sole 
Representative from Missouri, courtesy required that |x 
should be allowed an opportunity of delivering his opinions 
on the subject— 

Mr. McDUFFIE withdrew his motion; when, 

On motion of Mr. PETTIS, the committee rose, report 
ed progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 


Fripay, Apniz 23, 1850. 
THE ARMY. 


The House resumed the resolution proposing a reduc 
tion of the officers of the army. 

Mr. DRAYTON addressed the House nearly an hour in 
conclusion of his remarks. 

[They were to the following effect:) 

Mr. D. said, that, in the remarks which be submitted 
when the resolution was first considered, he said that 
he shoukd vote for its adoption, as he regarded it to be 
a mere inquiry for information, which every member was 
entitled to make. My colleague upon the Military Com- 
mittee, [Mr. Dxsua]} who reported the resolution, will re- 
collect (said Mr. D.} that I expressed this opinion in the 
committee, adding that Ihad not given particular attention 
to the subject, which was important, and required investi- 
gation; but that my impressions were, that the number of 
our military officers could not be reduced without injury 
Having made these explanations to 
avoid being misunderstood, had the debate been confined 
within its proper limits, I should not again have addresse«! 
the House. But, under this resolution, a wide and unex 
pected discussion has been entered into, ip the course ot 
which it has been contended by several members: first, 
thata standing army, in time of peace, being expensive 
and useless, it ought to be disbanded; and, if not disband 
ed, that it should be reduced in number. Secondly, that, 
admitting the expediency of the standing army, the num 
ber of officers ought to be reduced, as it is disproportion 


lately large, in comparison with the number of soldiers; 


and, thirdly, that, however these questions might be dis 
posed of, the Military Academy at West Point ought to b: 
abolished. During the progress of this debate, I have ex 
a‘nined into the subject involved in it; and having arrived 
at conclusions utterly at variance with the propositions 


| which I have just stated, I shall offer to the House the rea 


sons upon which my conclusions are founded, and replys 
to the arguments of those from whom I differ in opinion. 

First. That a standing army, in time of peace, being ¢x- 
pensive and useless, it ought to be disbanded; and, if not 
disbanded, that its numbers ought to be reduced. 

To conduct the operations of war, requires the union of 
science and art. The one prescribes the principles and 
rules, which the latter reduces to practice. This comb: 
nation of theory and practice has usually been termed th 
art of war; the progress of which has kept pace with the 
lights and improvements of the age. If, therefore, w« 
would maintain an equality with those nations with which 
we may be involved in hostilities, it is necessary that our 
knowledge of the art of war should not be inferior to that 
which they possess. ‘This could not be effected were we 
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must be faridaie d either by a ellleery academy or a stand- 
ing army. Destitute of these establishments, the art of 
war would soon be unknown in the United States. All will 
admit that the physician, the lawyer, and the artisan can- 
not be versed in the principles and the practice of their 
several vocations without study and experience. Upon 
what ground, then, can it be contended that the same rea- 
soning does not apply to military knowledge, which re- 
quires & greater extent and variety of science and uttain- 
ments than any of the learned or mechanical pursuits? It 
has been said that this science is of no service: that officers 
can lead, and soldiers can fight, as well without it. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to examine into military details, 
hoth in ancient and modern history, will be satisfied of the 
crror of this opinion. [Here Mr. D. detailed the particu- 
lars of the conduct and evolutions of Hannibal, in Italy; of 
—_ in Gaul; of the Duke ef Marlborough, in the war 

sf the succession of Frederick the Great, in the seven 
years’ war; of Bonaparte, in his battles w ith the Austrians; 
ind of the Duke of Wellington, in Portugal and Spain. } 
These examples ilustrate, mere forcibly than any argu- 
ments which Tt could urge, that skill and di scipline are 
overmatch for valor and numbers. 


an 
At one period the 


most renowned and successful troops in Eurepe were the | 
Spanish—afterwards the Swedish—then the Freneh—then 
the allics under Marlborough and Engene—-then the Prus-! i 


sians, &c. When this military pre-eminence was respect- 
wely claimed and allowed, 
to the me of the officers, and to the discipline of the sol- 
diers. In the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
General Washington, great as were his talents for com- 
mand, did not lead the armies under him to victory. 
It was not until after the arrival of Baron Steuben, ap- 
pointed Inspector General, that a system of tactics and | 
instruction was introduced among the officers and men 


which rendered them competent to meet and to vanquish 
a disciplined enemy. 

I know that it is the habit, 
rt, to assert that the militia are, in all respects, equal to 


both in this House and out of 


regulars. I know that it is popular to advance, and unpopu- 
lar to controvert, this assertion; and yet it is irreconcilable 
vith reason and experience. {s it not notorious that bat- 
tles are gained by communicating to large bodies the facili- 
ty of executing combined, and, freque ntly, complicate 
mov ements, W ith cele rity and precision; the ut inferior num- 

ers are often victorious by the skilful selection of posi- 
ions, and by judicious maneeuvres; that, by these means, 


comp: native 1; small army may be directed, with superior 
force, 


i 


him in detail? o effect these results, the officer must 


have learned his autie s, and the sok lier must be carefully 
ind laboriously trained. Have the militia these adyan- 
In pronouncing them not to be equal to regular 
, L say no more than that those whe have not acquir- 
eda a ificult art, cannot be so competent to practise it as | 
those who have devoted to it their labor and time. Our} 
militia are citizens of the same country--they are endow-| 


tS 1Mree’ 
is s 


Troo 


| 
ed with the same moral and physic: al powers as the regu- 


lar soldiers, but they want tactical knowledge and disci- 


pline, without which an army is comparatively feeble. My 
colleague [Mr. Tuck gr] has ‘eulogi zed, and justly eulogiz- 
ed, Marion, and Pickens, and 81 impter, and Hampton, 
and Butler, and Williams, officers of militia in South Caro- 
lina, who were conspicuous in the revolutionary war. I 
entirely concur with him in all that he has uttered in their 
praise. He would not be more unwilling than myself to 
tarnish their well earned laurels. Wat South Carolina was 
rescued from the a itary grasp of Great Britain by conti- 
nental regiments, led by Gene ral Greene. With them the 
militia of the e, and many of the officers whom my 
colle: has named, co-operated bravely. Militia, acting 
with regi al ars, have, upon various occasions, obtained de- 
served reputation; I recollect 


Stat 


agut 


pt but no instance in which 


‘they , 


it was exclusive ‘ly attributable | 


| opinion. 


against a weak points of the enemy, and thus beat) 


advert to the purposes for which it has been raised. 


| tier; to restrain the inroads of ncighboring savages: 


iductions must, also, occasionally 


4 
Ss. 
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Onguniation of the Irmy. 


have alone defeate dan y equal number of disciplined 

troops in the open field. The affairs at and near New Or- 
leans, among the most brilliant in the annals of history, 
have repeatedly been cited as proofs that there is no su- 
periority in the regular over the militia soldier. Upon 
these occasions, the steadiness and courage of the militia 
could not be surpassed. But it must not be forgotten, 
that, when they defended New Orleans, they were behind 
intrenchments, and that the action, of the 23d December 

was fought in the night: that in neither of these situations 
could the mancuvres of the field be practised. It must 
also be remembered, that the marines and United States’ 
artillery and jpfantry constituted nearly one-third of those 
who were engaged on the 23d of December and on the 8th 
of January. After the defeat of the enemy, the force with 
General Jackson, including the militia, in the rear of the 
lines of New Orleans, was nearly equal to that of the Brit- 
ish survivors. Would they have been suffered to retreat 
unassailed to their shipping, had the troops under so great 
a commander as General Jackson been regularly disciplin- 
ed? No, sir, with such troops, flushed with recent victo- 
ry, and with such a leader at their head, the enemy could 
hardly have escaped capture or destruction. 

Because a few individuals not educated for the profes- 
sion of arms have been eminently distinguished in the field, 
it has been inferred, by some gentlemen, that military 
science and experience were useless. These are excep- 
tions to general rules. The mass of mankind stand in 
‘need of instruction and practice to render them com- 
petent to discharge the functions of subordinate officers. 
| Even those extraordinary personages who have been re- 
ferred to, whom nature endowed with the capacity to 
| conceive, and the judgment to direct, great military ex- 
ploits, would be devoid of the species of know ledge 
which would enable them to discipline an army, to give to 
it that mechanical skill in the execution of rapid, com- 
bined, and complex movements, which are so essential. 
Generals Washington and Brown were strongly impress- 
ed with the expediency of maintaining a small standing 
army in time of peace. General Jackson, judging from 
his message to both Houses of Congress, as well as from 
other authentic sources of information, cntertains the same 
it might as reasonably be argued that arithmetic 
and mathematics were useless, because Zera Colburn and 
Brindsley had never learned them, as that no advantage is 
to be derived from a knowledge of the art of war, because 
a few splendid examples could be adduced of consum- 
mate generals, whose genius rose above the ordinary means 
by which military skill is obtained. 

To determine whether our army be too large, we must 
These 
are, to garrison our forts along the Atlantic coast; to oc- 
cupy certain commanding posts upon our inland fron- 
to 
punish their aggressions, and thus to protect our thinly 
| populs sted settlements; and to preserve military skill, which 
cannot subsist without the proper subject upon w hich it is 
to be exercised. 

The extent of a line drawn around the United States and 
their territories, excluding the indentations of coasts, Ke. 
may, 1 believe, be estimated at between eight and nine 
thousand miles. We have now forty-two military posts 
and seventeen ordnance depots, (toge ther fifty-nine,) so that 
our army, consisting of five thousand four hundred and 
thirty non-commissioned officers and privates, would give 
to each post and depot no more than ninety rank and file. 
In this enumeration ‘ have made no allowance for the oc- 
cupation of several forts nearly finished, and of others not 
commenced, which it is intended shall be erected. De- 
y, be made from our earri- 
Two detachments, each of four compani s, have 
recently been upon duty—one to protect the western trad- 
ers to Santa Fe; the other to re pel a attack whic! 


sons. 


Tr 


1 Was 
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threatened by the Pawnees and Camanches. Whoever] which ought to be kept in view when we speak of the 
will take all these circumstances into consideration, will, 1} proportion between the rank and file, and the officers at- 
think, be satisfied that our military peace establishment is} tached to and commanding them, I will proceed to state 
not upon too large a scale for the public exigencies. Scat-| what that proportion really is. 

tered as our army is over so wide a region, the opportuni-|_ In the army, as now established, the officers of the 
ties can be but rare for the practice of any course of tac-| line, including general, regimental, and company officers, 
tics, beyond that which applies to the company or the} amount to 448 
battalion. Shortly after the commencement of Mr. Jeffer-| The officers attached to companies, viz. captains 

son’s administration, in. March, 1802, a period of profound| and subalterns, are 412 
peace, unmingled with any apprehensions of war, the mili-| ‘The officers detailed for staff duties, with two or 

tary peace establishment of the United States consisted of| three exceptions, are taken from the compa- 

three thousand three hundred and twenty-three rank and! nies, and the number of them thus employed, 

file. Our population was then about one-half what itis} according to the Army Register, is 142 
now, our revenue was in the same proportion, and our 

national debt was greater by thirty millions of dollars Leaving 270 
than it will be on the first of January next. In 1802,| company officers. 

neither Louisiana nor Florida had been ceded to the United| The number of the rank and file being five thousand 
States, and the number of our military posts was only| four hundred and thirty, to each company officer there 
twenty-six; to each of which, three thousand three hun-| will be about twenty men. Upon a war establishment, 
dred and twenty-three rank and file would afford a garri-| when the company consists of four commissioned officers 
son of one hundred and thirty. Upon a comparison, there-| toone hundred rank and file, the ratio of men to each offi- 
fore, of our relative situation in 1802 and 1830, it is evi-| cer would only be increased by five. Independently of 
dent that the number of our standing army was, relative-| the advantages resulting from the officers of the line being 


ly, greater in the early part of the pacific administration of| instructed in the duties of the staff, which they are fre- 
Mr. Jefferson, than it is at the present day. quently called upon to perform, in active service, were 
Secondly. That, admitting the expediency of the stand-| they not detailed from the line, the staff department must be 
ing army now existing, the number of the officers ought) greatly augmented. For the two Departments of the Quar- 
to be reduced, as it is disproportionately large, in com-}termaster and of the Commissary General of Subsistence 
parison with the number of soldiers. | alone, seventy officers are taken from the line. In my es- 
My colleague upon the Military Committee, [Mr. Dx-| timate of the deductions from the line, 1 have not included 
sa] has told us that we have an officer for every seven| any officers whu are members of, and witnesses before, 
men and a fraction. He includes in this enumeration the! courts martial, nor those who are upon the recruiting ser- 
officers of the line and of the staff, and also the cadets at| vice, nor the sick, nor absentees upon furlough. Taking 
the Military Academy; but, as neither the cadets nor the] all deductions into consideration, it will, I think, be appa- 
staff have any command over the soldiers, his deductions! rent that it would be injurious to reduce the number of 
are manifestly erroneous. The cadets are stationary at| our officers. It is certainly desirable that our officers 
West Point, where they are engaged in the prosecution of| should be more numerous upon a peace than upon a war 
those studies and exercises which are to qualify them to| establishment. This was contemplated, and has been par- 
enter the army. The duties of the staff do not connect! tially executed, under the act of 3d March, 1821. A lead- 
them otherwise than collaterally with the troops. Their] ing object, in a military peace establishment, is to create 
formation is founded upon the principle of the division of| and preserve a body of officers, well instructed in every 
labor, by which the functions of the general and the offi-| branch of their duties, consisting of such a number as to 
cers of the line are so simplified as to be confined to the| admit of a distribution of them among the recruits who 
objects for which they are intended—to watch the move-| would be raised in the event of war. Were our present 
ments of the enemy—to attack him, and to resist his attacks. | force of six thousand men broken into small divisions of 
If the general and the officers of the line were obliged to} ten privates, with two good non-commissioned officers and 
procure whatever was requisite fer the materiel and per-| one experienced commissioned officer, to each of these 
sonel of an army——to take care of the sick and wounded--| divisions might be added forty recruits, who would sogn be 
to obtain the necessary supplies of food, clothing, arms,| regularly trained and disciplined. Our army of six thou- 
tents, grain, fuel, &c.--to provide for their transportation,| sand men would thus promptly be converted into one of 
and of whatever might be needful in camp, in garrison,| thirty thousand, prepared to meet any enemy. More time 
upon marches, or in the field, they would be so over-| and study are requisite to form the officer than the soldier. 
whelmed with the variety and multitude of their employ-| With skilful and experienced officers, recruits are soon 
ments, as to be unable to attend to their proper duties.| rendered efficient; without them, military knowledge is 
Of all the component parts of the military system, the staff | slowly obtained, and, during its acquisition, the blood and 
is the most difficult to organize. It is the best, in all armies, | the treasure of the country would be uselessly lavished 
which attains regularity and efficiency. Its officers should] for, in proportion to the want of organization and disci- 
be skilful, intelligent, and practised in their complicate} pline, must, in war, be the loss of life, and the increase of 
duties, which they must learn in time of peace. Without} our military expenditures. 
a well arranged staff, the operations of an army areexposed| Thirdly. That the Military Academy at West Point ought 
perpetually to delay, and are often altogether obstruct. | to be abolished. 
ed. It is notorious that one of the principal causes of our| The substance of the numerous objections which have 
disasters in the two first years of the late war, was the| been made to the Military Academy may be thus summed 
want of an efficient staff. |p: That the cadets are principally selected from the sons 
As far as | have understood, no one contemplates a re-| of the rich and influential; that many of those who are 
duction in the department of the staff. Bills, reported by} received into the academy never graduate, and many who 
the Military Committee, are now upon the calendar, for} do, abandon the army and follow civil professions; that the 
the increase of some of them; and when those bills come| officers of the army are taken altogether from the cadets, 
before the House, } trust that I shall satisfy its members that, | to the injurious exclusion of citizens of merit and talents; 
by their passage, the efficiency of the particular depart-| that the cadets are maintained out of the public funds, 
ments referred to will be essentially promoted, w lulst annual | instead of their own resources; that the abuses connected 
expenditures upon them will be considerably diminished. | with, or practised at, the academy, can only be remedied 
Having made these observations, to show the distinction | by abolishing the institution; and, if the abuses complained 
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of did not exist, that the instruction given to the cadets 
does not qualify them to discharge the duties of military 
officers. 

Before replying to these objections, I will remark, that 
the Military Academy owes its origin to the act of Congress 
of 16th March, 1802, when Mr. Jefferson was President, 
authorizing the appointment of ten cadets ‘‘ to be stationed 
with the corps of engineers at West Point, to constitute 
a military academy.”’ Before the end of Mr. Jefterson’s 
administration, in one year, (1808,) forty cadets were ap- 
pointed to the academy. I state these facts, because I pre- 
sume that no one will attribute to Mr. Jefferson the dispo- 
sition to encourage what has been termed ‘‘ an expensive, 
useless, and aristocratic military institution.” From the 
time of Mr. Jefferson, the academy has been approved of 
by every President, including Gen. Jackson, who has re- 
commended it to the *‘ fostering care of Congress, as one 
of our safest means of national defence, and as having the 
happiest influence upon the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the army.” He adds, that ‘*their knowledge” (that 
of the graduates) ‘‘of the military art will be advantage- 
ously employed in the militia service, and, in a measure, 
secure to that class of troops the advantages which, in this 
respect, belong to standing armies.” 

1 will now proceed to the examination of the objections 
which I have stated. That the cadets are principally se- 
lected from the sons of the rich and influential, is an as- 
sertion unsustained by the semblance of proof. From the 
official information which has repeatedly been communi- 
cated to this House, we learn that the reverse is the fact; 
that more appointments are conferred upon the relatives 
of the poor and undistinguished, than of the rich and influ- 
ential; although some among the wealthy are also chosen, 
it being unjust, and contrary to the spirit of our Govern- 
ment, to exclude any class of our citizens from the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights. This mingling together of the poor 
and the rich, and subjecting them to the same rules and 
regulations, cannot be a grievance. The rich ought no 
more to be proseribed than the poor. According to the} 
prevailing practice, neither are proscribed; both are indis- 
criminately admitted, with a preference, nevertheless, to 
those whose circumstances are narrow. That many of 
those who are received into the academy never graduate, 
and that many who do, abandon the army for civil profes- 
sions, is unquestionably true; but by far the largest pro- 
portion of those who retire without graduating, are, in 
fact, dismissed, from want of capacity or industry, or 
other causes. This can, surely, afford no ground for cen- 
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Government; nor would it be politic to oblige an officer, 
against his inclinations, to remain in the service. Thus 
compelled, he would be little likely to acquire reputation 
for himself, or to do credit to his country. Upon looking 
at the report, which, under a resolution of this House, has 
been sent to us by the Secretary of War, it will be seen 
that the number of the graduates who do not join the army 
is less than would have been inferred from the remarks 
which have been made upon this floor. The whole num- 
ber of the graduates is five hundred and ninety-one of 
whom four hundred and twenty-three continued in the army. 

Those who make it a subject of complaint, that officers 
are exclusively selected from the cadets, must have forgot- 
ten that the cadets are officers. When commissionéd as 
second lieutenants, they are regularly promoted. To 
prevent their promotion, by substituting for them citizens 
in civil life, would be as unjust as, in the same manner, to 
supply a vacancy in the line by putting one who had never 
been in the army over the head of an officer who, accord- 
ing to the existing regulations, was entitled to the vacant 
office. Before an applicant can be admitted at the acade- 
my, he must be well recommended by respectable persons. 
He then undergoes a probation of six months. If, during 
that time, he conducts himself with propriety, a warrant 
is delivered to him; but if, at any subsequent period, be- 
fore he graduates, he manifests a want of morals, or capa- 
city, or application, he is discharged. With these pre- 
cautions, is it not more probable that he will perform his 
duties ably and faithfully, thana citizen whose fitness for 
the army has never been tested? I can see no better mode 
of ensuring a body of good officers, than by the practice 
which now prevails. Commissions are not given until it 
has been ascertained, by experiment, that the necessary 
qualifications for them are possessed by those upon whom 
they are conferred. 

The objection, that cadets are maintained out of the pub- 
lic funds, ceases to have any weight, when it is recollected 
that they are officers in the service of the Government, 
and liable, at any time, to be ordered to perform the duties 
of their profession. They are as much entitled to com- 
pensation as any other officers of the United States, civil 
or military. If the cadets at West Point defrayed their 
own expenses, as several gentlemen insist they ought to 
do, the very evil would result which is so loudly com- 
plained of, that the institution was exclusively for the 
wealthy. It might then be correctly alleged that the 


| Federal Government was fostering a distinct class, and en- 


listing on its side the aristocracy of the nation. Organ- 





sure. It is not desirable that the immoral, the dull, or the 


idle should be retained, to be a burden upon the institu-| 


tion, useless as relates to themselves, and exhibiting bad 
examples to their associates. Those who, after graduating, 
do not continue in the army, have gained that military 
knowledge which renders them valuable militia officers, 
and that general knowledge which renders them useful 
in a variety of civil professions, particularly in those which 
require mathematical science. The labor and expense 


which have been bestowed upon them is, therefore, not! 


lost to the country. But, as | am not disposed to defend 


any system, right or wrong, I admit, as the academy is) 


intended for the instruction of military officers, that no 


one ought to enter it, unless he purposed making the army | 


his profession. According to the regulations, the gradu- 
ate is at liberty to leave the army, after having served in it 
one year. In doing so, he violates no contract, express or 
implied. Considering, however, this practice, which is 
frequent, to be a departure from the leading object of the 
institution, I would be willing that it should be prevented, 
provided a remedy could be devised which would not in- 
troduce a greater evil in its room. ‘To require that the 
graduate should always be attached to the army, would be 
harsh, and would be an assumption of power over the free- 
dom of action, inconsistent with the genius of a republican 


ized as the academy now is, the avenue to it is as open to 
the poor as tothe rich. It is the only place of public in- 
struction in the Union, into which admittance cannot be 
gained by the means of wealth. 

If any abuses exist connected with the general adminis- 


i tration or the particular superintendence of the academy, 


|they ought to be inquired into and corrected. If, upon 
| investigation, they should be found to be radical, and of 
}such a nature as to render it inexpedient that the institu- 
tion should be continued, let it be abolished. I speak un- 
der the authority of itssuperintendent, when I declare thus 
publicly that he invites the most rigid scrutiny into his con- 
conduct. Ii would be peculiarly gratifying to him that 
all the regulations and detail which he directs should be 
submitted to the strictest inquisition, and exposed to the 
public eye. Ido admit that, in my opinion, some «buses 
have prevailed in the exercise of the patronage of the 
academy, which are set forth in the report of the Secre- 
tary of War. By looking at the sixty-eighth page of that 
document, it will be seen that four foreigners wer« 
ceived into the academy, of whom one defrayed his 
penses, the other three being paid This i 

tion being intended solely for the education of our off 
to place at it foreigners, who owed allegianc« 
awn Governments, was unauthorized and illegal 


re- 
i X\- 


as cadets. 
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of favoritism has also been shown towards the District of|bers of them are necessary to accomplish the same ob 
Columbia, which is entitled to equal, though not to greater, | jects; that it requiresa longer time than they usually serve, 
rights than other parts of the Union. And yet it appears, | to render them perfectly acquainted with their duties; and 
from the document which I have just referred to, that ap-|that the mere change in their diet and habits occasions 
pointments of cadets from that District have beenas follows: | sickness among them, and consigns one-half of them to 
In 1829, four cadets; in each of the years 1828, 1827, |the hospitals. If these. are the consequences, personal 
1826, and 1825, three; in 1815, nine; and in 1814, eight. |and national, resulting from the substitution of militia for 
This disproportionate number of appointments, as com-|regulars, why should they be substituted? Because, say 
pared with the population of the District, is partial, and, | gentlemen, a standing army is dangerous to our liberties 
therefore, unjust. It is not probable that either of these | It is scarcely possible to conceive that an argument like 
departures from the principles which ought to be observed | this can be seriously relied upon. To the maintenance of 
in the administration of this institution will be repeated. |a large regular army, when we are not at war, IT am as 
Should Congress deem it necessary, they may guard against | decidedly opposed as any individual upon this floor; but, 







a repetition of them by passing a law for the purpose. 
1 did not expect to hear it asserted by any one, however 
strong might be his prejudices against the academy at 





with a population of twelve millions of inhabitants, with 
a militia brave and expert in the use of firearms, amount- 
ing to fourteen or fifteen hundred thousand, can our liber- 
jt 
t 




























West Point, that the instruction there communicated to the | ties be affected by a standing army of six thousand men? 
cadets did not qualify them for their profession. Let me|Sir, when the day shall arrive that the liberty of this na 
state to the House in what that instruction consists. It}tion can be endangered by six thousand, or by ten times 
comprehends the theory and the practice of the art of}six thousand men, it could not be secured by any hu- 
war, in all its branches. ‘To the acquisition of the sciences|man means. Before such a force could accomplish the 
requisite to constitute the accomplished officer, from nine | destruction of our liberty, we must ourselves have become 
to ten hours are laboriously devoted for six days in the! utterly regardless of its preservation. 

week, during ten months in every year. The practical! [Here the debate closed for this day.] 

military instructions, which I quote from page 376 of! MCE PReE 

**The General Regulations of the Army,” as as follows: | JUDGE PECK. 

‘* First year, school of the soldier—guard and police du-| The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
ties of privates. Second year, school of the company— Mr. Witope in the chair, on the case of Judge Peck. 
duties of corporals. Third year, school of the battalion-—-| Mr. PETTIS having addressed the committee in defence 
duties of sergeants—exercise and manceuvres of artillery | of the Judge, and against the proposed impeachment, 
pieces. Fourth year, evolutions of the line--duties of} Mr. EVERETT made a few observations. He could 
orderly sergeants and commissioned officers, (including | not bring hismind to the conclusion that Judge Peck ought 
those of the battalion staff,) and of officers of the day— {to be impeached; and, therefore, he could not vote for the 
remainder of the instruction in artillery——the sword exer-|resalution. At the same time, he could not admit that 
cise--practical military instruction throughout the year. | Judge Peck’s conduct had been free from blame. He, 
Field exercises only will be limited between 1st April and | therefore, wished the resolution to be so amended as that 
Ist November following. ‘There will be an encampment he could vote for it. He referred to an opinion which he 
of the cadets annually, commencing on the Ist of July, | had hastily made while the Clerk was reading the defence 
and ending on the 31st of August ensuing, during which = Judge Peck, that the Judge would have done better, 
the mstruction will be exclusively military.” In order to|had he rested his case with the report of the Judiciary 
ascertain the improvement and proficiency of the cadets, |Committee. He now, after a perusal of the defence, re 
they are carefully examined, semi-annually, by the Acade- | voked that opinion. He thought the Judge had done well; 
mic Board; and once a year they undergo a strict exami-|and that the House, on a careful perusal of the defence, 
nation in public, before the Professors, and a Board of} would admit that he had done well. He considered the 
Visiters, selected by the War Department, from various | defence as one of the most able papers laid before Con- 























































































































sections of the Union. 

With a knowledge of the facts which 1 have detailed, 
relating to the instruction and discipline at West Point, no 
one can doubt the competence of the graduates to dis- 
charge all the duties of «a soldier. Without a knowledge 
of facts, no one ought to hazard criticism or censure. 
Having submitted the grounds and reasons upon which I 
rely, in opposition to the arguments principally insisted 


upon by those who advocate the disbanding or reduction of 


our army, the diminution of the number of its officers, 
and the abolition of the Military Academy, I will take up 
the time of the House no longer than to notice, briefly, 
one or two observations introduced into this discussion, 
which I have not hitherto commented upon. It has been 
asked, why should we rely upon a standing army in time 
of peace, to garrison our forts, and to protect our frontiers 


from Indian depredations, in preference to the militia of 


the country’ Have gentlemen, making this inquiry, re- 
flected upon the hardship which would be imposed upon 
our citizens, accustomed to the ease and comforts of civil 
life, by withdrawing them for periods of three or six 
months from their ordinary occupations, and subjecting 
them to the strictness of discipline, the restraints of mar- 
tial law, andall the privations which the soldier encoun- 
Would they not feel these hardships and privations 
to be ? The es j 
wars has tanght us that the « mploy ment of militia is more 
expensive than that of regular troops; that larger num- 


ters? 


oppressive and mtolerabl serience of two 





|gress for years. He said, he had looked in vain in the evi- 
dence for proof of evil intent. On the contrary, there 
was proof of the general good intentions and mildness of 
ithe Judge. He could not, therefore, punish with severity 
|his first offence. Heis already punished sufficiently by these 
| proceedings. He moved to amend the resolution by striking 
out all after the word ‘‘ Resolved,” and inserting as follows 

| That though, on the evidence now before it, this House 
jdoes not approve of the conduct of James H. Peck, 
|judge of the district court of the United States for the 
| district of Missouri, in his proceeding by attachment against 
Luke E. Lawless, for alleged contempt of the said court; 
yet there is not sufficient evidence of evil intent, to au- 
'thorize the House to impeach the said judge of high mis- 
| demeanors in office. 

| Mr. STORRS, of New York, said he could not vote for 
this resolution, because it contemplated a final action on 
the case by this House. He deprecated such a course, 
as affording a mischievous precedent. He expressed his 
lregret that the gentleman from Massachusetts had mad 

an appeal to the sympathy of the House, in a case wher¢ 

sympathy should be kept out of sight. He was opposed 
to any thing which would compound this matter. He re 

ferred to the feelings with which he had himself entered 
on the examination of this case, and the strong disinclina- 
tion which he felt to produce an impeachment. But he 
had gone into it, and he hada high and solemn duty to 
perform, which precluded sympathy. As to the oppor- 
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caste given by the Judge to Mr. Lawless to purge him-| its consideration to the Secretary of War, and abtan of 
self of the contempt, he [Mr. S.] considered that it was|him the best mode of effe cting this object, if ‘it could be 
insulting, after a violation of the personal rights of Mr. } done without injury to the public service; acting upon the 
Lawless, and the usurpation of a jurisdiction which the | belief that so much of the = sent session had elapsed, as 








Judge did not possess. Headmitted that to have stricken | to preclude the possibility of acting finally upon a question 
the attorney from the rolls of his court, might not have! of so much importance to the nation at this time, and that 


subjected the Judge to censure; but it was the violation - 


that personal liberty, secured by the constitution, the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Lawless in the felon’s room, which | 
justified eeimaeegel 

Mr. BURGES moved to amend the amendment, by pre- 
fixing to it a modification in substance, stating, that al-| 
though the House might not, if called on, altogether ap- | 
prove the conduct of Judge Peck, yet that, perceiving | 
no evidence of ill intent, &c. the House would not sanc- | 
tion an impeachment. 

Mr. EVERETT (Mr. Burees having withdrawn his’ 
amendment) modified his resolution so as to meet the 
views of the gentleman, slightly changing the phraseology. 

Mr. BURGES moved that the committee now rise, 
which was negatived: yeas, 7U--nays, 76. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH then occupied the attention of the 
committee in support of the resolution. He, as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, had given the subject 
full examination, and had come to the opinion that this| 
impeachment should take place. He saw nothing in the 
publication of Mr. 


down the punishment inflicted by this judge. It was an 


ithis House that 
Lawless which ought to have drawn | himself, as the chairman of the Military Committee, and 


such additional information might be given to this House 
as would enable them to act more efficiently, and with 
less danger to the service of the country, at some future 


| period, 


To this reference I did not expect an objection would 
have been made, after the avowal made by the chairman 
|of the Military Committee, that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would not be considered as the ¢ xpression of an opi- 
nion by the House, that any reduction could be made, with 
propriety, of the number of officers now in the public ser- 
vice, and least of all did [ expect an objection from the 
chairman himself, who reported, and then advocated, and 
| now avows his detereimetion to vote for the seniiethatn 
land it seems to me somewhat strange that the gentleman 
from South Carolina should have thought it necessary to 
occupy so much of the time of the House, four successive 


| mornings, in atte mpting to prove that there was no neces- 


sity for the reduction of the number of officers or men at 


present in the service of the United State s, and to convince 
the resolution reported by the gentleman 


for which he intends to vote, ought not to be supported by 


arbitrary proceeding, and he considered it to be the duty |any other member of this House. If it be true, sir, that 


of the House to impeach the Judge. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON then made some remarks in Saver | 


of the Judge. Before he had concluded, 


Mr. VANCE moved that the committee rise: yeas, 64— | 


nays, 77. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON then continued his remarks. 

Mr. BURGES commenced some remarks against the im- | 
peachment. 

Mr. MILLER moved that the committee rise, it being 
between six and seven o’clock: yeas, 63—nays, 61. 

The committee then rose, and re ported progress. 


Sarcroay, Arnis 24, 1830. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution calling on the Secretary of War to re port a new 
organization of the army, embracing a reduction of the 
officers. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said, it is to be regretted that 
the gentlemen who are opposed to the adoption of the re- 
solution now under consideration, have thought it neces- | 
sary to indulge in such a latitude of debate, and urge upon 
the consideration of the House que ‘stions of great import- 
ance to the country, upon a mere resolution of in iquiry. 
These things woul i hi ave been more properly the subject 
of debate upon some future occasion, when some s spec ific 
proposition should be submitted to the House for the re- 
duction of the army. I am sure it was not anticipated 


either by my colleague, [Mr. Desaa] who introduced the 


original resolution to the House, or by the Military Cor- | 


mittee, who reported the one now under discussion; but | 
if gentlemen will press upon the House a premature 
discussion of these important questions, it becomes the 
friends of the resolution to mect and answer them in the 
best way they can. 

The object of the resolution was to direct the attention 
of the House to the disproportion existing in the pre- 
sent organization of the military peace establishme nt be- 
tween the number of officers and the “privates retai ined | 
in the service of tne United States, and the ¢ onsequent in- | 
creased expenditure of the public money. ‘This was re- 
ferred to the Military Committee, who reported to the 
House the resolution now on your table, merely referring 


»| may be called; 


i this di isprop ortion docs not exist, it certainly follows that 
ithe consideration or adoption of the present resolution is 
| wholly useless. 

| There is a great difference between the chairman of tl 

| Military Committee and my colleague in the calculation 
pre sented by them to the House as to the 
of officers in the army, or those who ought to be so est 
mated. The one estimates alone the commissioned offi 
cers, or gentlemen who we: 
command, and only 


actual number 


r the sword and are in actual 


makes one officer for every twents 


twenty-five men; the other estimates, also, the non-com- 
|missioned officers and staff officers connected with the 
| peace establishment, and thus makes one officer for every 
iseven or eight men. Each is.probably correct, according 








tothe respective dates assumed by them, and each falls 
short of the actual disproportion existing between the « 
army, who are, I presume, esteemed above the grade of 
ithe common soldiers. I take, sir, ad 7 rent view of thi 
|subject from either of the gentlemen, and which will pro- 
| bably show the true disproportion existing in our army be- 
itween the common se Idie “rs and the officers &, and which will 
jaccount for the increased expenditures for the last few 
jyears, to some extent, in this branch of the Government 
i! I look at eve " individual as connected with the peace « 
| tat blishment, who isint 


| 
poe soldiers and other indi¥iduals connected with the 





1¢ pay of the Government, wheth 


> 
ed officer, ¢ or private, 
| or clerks, or messengers. I care not by what name he 
1; and when vic 1 


a commissioned or non-commission 


, the statement 
! 


| which I now hold in my hand en prepa 








ed from the documents Sian } present se 
sion, and wl specifies eac! vidual, tthe part of 
lthe army to which he is attached, but which I will not 1 
trouble the House by reading, will atisfy the House that 
there is retained in the pay of the Government, for the 
control and management of the soldiers of the line, which 
my colle ague now informs me numbers five thousand five 
lhundred men, near one thousand individuals, making on 
individual connected with th com! ad of army, f 


about every five soldiers of the line 





The question then th ry s of v of 
these individuals may sed with at this tix vit] 
out injury to the public Iam not fficient 
quainted with the detailsofan army to speak with cei ty 
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as to the | exact groportion that ought ¢ to exist between 
the number of officers and soldiers of the line; but, accord- 
ing to my recollection, in the late war with Great Britain, 
less than half the number of officers belonging to our 
peace establishment were deemed sufficient for the com- 
mand of even a greater number of men, and that, too, |J 
whilst engaged in actual service; and there can be no pro- 
priety in retaining in the pay of the Government, in 
time of peace, twice as many officers as the Government 
would require for the command of the same number of 
men in war. My limited experience on such subjects will 
not justify me in attempting to point out the supernume- 
rary officers now retained in public service, and submit- 
ting to the House a plan of my own for its reorganization; 
but I may be permitted, by way of example, and to show 
the necessity of the passage of the present resolution, to 
turn the attention of the House toa branch of the army 
that seems to me to have a greater excess of officers, in 
proportion to the duties to be performed, than, perhaps, | 
any other. For the purpose of paying. the army, now 


of the irmy. [Aran *, 1830- 





fer or against the position meoument by the chhiewan. of the 
Military Committee. 

It is again urged that the present peace establishment is 
not greater, in proportion to the population and wealth of 
the United States, than it was during the administration of 

Jefferson. I cannot, sir, perceive any good reason why 
the prosperity of the country should be considered a rea- 
son for the increase of our army, or the expenditures for 
it. That the finances of the country will justify us in 
maintaining twice the present number of troops, or even 
more, is not disputed by any. But, sir, what use have we 
for them? Our military posts are to be guarded, our fron- 
\tiers to be protected. In the early periods of our Go- 
;vernment, we were surrounded by numerous and warlike 
jtribes of Indians, always disposed for war, and stimulated 
iby British traders to make attacks upon our frontier settle- 
|ments, which were at that time separated from the in- 
jterior of the country by mountains almost impassable. 
| Then three thousand men were deemed sufficient for our 
standing army; but now, when we have the almost entire 







consisting of upwards of six thousand men, there is retained |control of their trade, their numbers greatly diminished, 
in the public service one paymaster general, whose salary |their spirits humbled by the repeated disasters to which 
is two thousand five hundred dollars, and three clerks, ithey have been subjected i in their wars with us; when their 
whose salaries amount to three thousand nine hundred | | power has left them, and when our resources have increas- 
dollars, and one messenger, witha salary of six hundred | led in a greater proportion than theirs have diminished, 
dollars, and fourteen paymasters, each with a salary of|and when our frontiers are surrounded by new and flou. 






































about eight hundred and ninety dollars, (making the sum of | 


nineteen thousand four hundred and sixty collars, ) whose 
principal if not only duty is to pay off the small number of 
men now retained in public service. 1 cannot believe, sir, 
that this number of officers should be retained, and that! 
amount of money expended for the purpose of paying the | 
number of men belonging to the army; it seems to me that 
an additional clerk or twoin the Treasury Department | 
might discharge all these duties without the slightest in- 
convenience being felt by the public. 

The chairman of the Mil itary Committee next urges the 
propriety of our Governmentretaining in the mili tary peace 
establishment a greater proportion of officers than in time 
of war, the skeleton of an army, I think he calls it, that 
the nation may be prepared, uponany sudden emergency, 
W ith skilful and experienced officers, to take the command 
of, and discipline the troops, and attributes our disasters 
at the com: nencement of the late war to the want of mili- 
tary skill and science in the officers appointed to command. 
I cannot think ar iy emergency likely to arise in our coun- 
try, that will not give us am ple time to convert our militia | 
inte skilful discipiined troops, pre] 
gers they may have to encounter. Wea 
nations of the world, surrounded by neighbors, each with} 
a standing army, that may make sudden incursions ipon | 
our territories, and assail and destroy The militia of} 
the country have always been, and alw ays will be, compe-| 
tent to resist any attacks from the savage tribes that reside 
upon our bands rs. 


is. 


Canada is too feeble to be any just} 
cause of alarm. Nor can I admit that the disasters which! 

curred at the commencement of the late war are pro-| 
perl) attributable to the causes which have been assigne d. 
{ should rather think that most of them originated ina mis- 
taken confidence reposed by our Government in the offi- 
cers attached to our former peace establishment, under 
the belief that their experience and skill, acquired in time 
of peace, better qualified them for the command of our 
armies, than other citizens of the country; or pe rhaps more 


properly to the want of that vigor of intellect and acti- 
vity of body, which too often acc mp any too much lei- 
sure or indulgence in every pursuit in lif I should like 
to know, sir, what essential services h ad b en rendered to 
the country in the late war by the office of th old army. 
With but few exceptions, so far as I ee , they were 
esteemed inefficient and wh lly useless. he unfortu- 
nate incidents in our history, from hechowar 4 cause they 


} 


may have originated, seem to me to prove but little, either 


ared to meet any dan-| 
re not, like other | 


rishing States, sufficiently near them to render any assist- 
lance t that may be necessary, is our standing army to be 
|doubled? Certainly not, sir. As the population and 
|W ealth of our country advances, we are better able to pro- 
|tect ourselves, and there is less necessity for regular troops 
ito be employed for that purpose. 
| I should have been gratified, sir, if the gentleman from 
South Carolina, whilst comparing the number of troops 
{now in service, and our resources, with those of the ad- 
|ministration of Jefferson, had also compared the expen- 
ditures of the same period for the same purpose with 
those of the present time. He would then have perceived 
|that the present expenditures of the army more than dou- 
ible those of that period in proportion to the number 
For these reasons, I am inclined to think that there might 
be not only a diminution of the number of the officers of 
| the army, but also of the number of men, without the 
slightest injury to the public service, and that the whole 
| peace establishment should be reduced to the number of 
| officers and men actually necessary to take charge of the 
| fortifications, and to secure the publi c property. I would 
not, sir, have one man in the employment of the Govern- 
ment, either in the civil or military departments, whose 
services were not demanded by the interest of the coun- 
try. 

The Military Academy at West Point has been adverted 
jto by the fri iends of the present resolution, as one of the 
| abuses existing in the present peace establishment, and it 
has been eulogized by the chairman of the Military Com- 
| mittee, and repre sented as one of the most useful institu- 
|tionsin our country. Lhave ever thought, sir, that it was 
| founded upon principles wholly inconsistent w ith the true 
| policy of our country, and at war with the best interests 
of the people; it destr oys that equality of rights and privi- 
leges which should be ‘extended to every citizen of the 
countr y; it is a system of patronage, by w hich the militar y 
offices of the country will be confined to the sons of the 
wealthy and influential, and only sought through the favor 
of the Executive, or the members of this House; its con- 
ltinuance a few. years, I fear, will be the destruction of 
all one ible emulation among the citizens of the coun- 
try for them. ‘The military appointments made by the 
baby more particularly than any other, should 
be made accessible to the humblest individual in the 
‘community, and should be the reward of qualification 
jand merit alone. If the Government chooses to indulge 
jin the education of any portion of the citizens of the 


| 
| 
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country, why éeilitie it to the vialtit tary yde partme nt? Why} 
not extend it, likewise, to the officers of the ns ivy; and to | to the officers and soldiers who served in the militia during 
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annually, to bestow , its liberality had better be extelated 


your civil as well as mi ilitary or naval officers? In my opi- | the revolutionary war, and who now need its assistance, 
nion, sir, it would be much more useful to extend these be-| than to that class of young gentlemen who are enabled to 
nefits to the officers employed in the civil departments ofthe | procure appointments at the academy through the wealth 
Government. The interests ofthe Government and the dear-|and influence of their family and friends. When these 
est rights of the people are every day subjected to the ir| things come to be considere d and weighed by the Ameri- 
é ontrol, whilst we may not need, in a lifetime, the assistance | can people, rely upon it, sir, that this institution, which has 
of one of your military educated gentlemen; and if we did, |been so much lauded, and puffed into importance and 
we mi ight, in all probabi ility, look for itin vain. We have| popularity, w ill be put down—it is a species of aristocra- 
constant employmen t for the exercise of the best talents and|cy, inconsistent with the liberality and freedom of our in- 
information of the officers engaged in the civil departments stitutions, and more expensive than any other institution 
the Government, and may never need the military know-|in our country, and which I cannot but think would long 
ledge given to the cadets; but ifit be the will o f the nation | since have been destroyed, had not the power of appoint- 
to de ipport institutions of this character, and pay professors | ment been transferred from the Executive branch of this 


supe rintending the same, and select and support young 
entlertie n for education, can there be any propriety in 
vaving the favorite few to join the institution, and re- 
ceive “from the Government an education equal to any 
that can be acquired elsewhere in our country? If the 
Government establishes tht institution, prepares quarters 
for the accomm ' 
sors to superintend the same, and would but make it ac- 
ssible to every individual who would go, thousands would 
lady flock to the institution, alone for the education that 


mild be there acquired, without asking of the Govern- 
g¢ placed in the line of promotion to the military offices 
f the country, to the exclusion of other citizens. But 
now, sir, the Government not only prepares, at a great 
expense, the necessary buildings for the accommodation of 
the students, ond | pays e sermons baie es to the 
ally pays the cadets for 


cent education, 


instructor 3, 
ecel ving the blessi ings of 


acu 


1 ex about one dollar for each day that 
hey remain in the institution, amounting to th aggregate 
n, for th pay ¢ fthe officers of the institution and the 
ets, of about ninety thousand dollars annually. It w ill} 


it do to say that they are paid as officers of the army. | 
r if they were so, their pay ought not to commence whilst | 

ey are recely 
the country can afford, and that, too, at a period of lif 
ien their time would be pr obably occupied in such pur- 
ts, if they were not officers of the ral sut, sir, they 


to be considered officers of 1 1¢ APY; they are 














3, red ina course of studies that quali fies them 
i ny irsuit in life, as muc h as that of the army; 
and locu t furnished u proves that there has be en 
1s \ it one out of six whoreccives admission into the 
mst.tution that continues in the service of the Government. 
There have been admitted into this institution two thousand 
ind fifty-thr tud nts, of which five hundred and ninety- 
one gradua id three hundred and sixty-one now re- 
ad) un in Ge: service of the Cc ountry. These facts prove to 
ny mind, clearly, that this o_o itution is resorted to, more 
r the purpe ses of gencral education, than with a view of 
ecoming officers of the army. But why is it, that, after 
having expended such sums of money in their cd: cation, 
we should give them the preference ove r the other citizens 
of the country, in the command of the armies? oo “iti- 
zens of _ > country may, and do frequently, rec oii - 
tary edueation, at their own expense, and are as w ell qua- 
I fied an id meritorious as the young gentlemen educated at 
West Point; but, if they apply fi yr office , their claims must 
b * postpo ied in favor of those ed seated at this bantling 
of the Governm nt, ithout even an inquiry made as to} 
ae - r ry — a fie tions. But, sir, if this institution, | 
ill i >it mus ecessarilv »4 ae *) 
Sa itabeeciaie san _ had ¥ in its op: ration, must still 
} sit 5 n of the cadets to be confin- 
ed to th lass « ft ie community who have not een 
the 1 ins of 


Mes. an education? Or ight it not, 


‘nnyless orphans of the brave men 
who have perishe the service ¢ 


i if the country? 
i, sir, the Government has s: , 


ch large sums of monev 
*? 


xlation of the students, and pays profes- | 


nt any compensation, and without the privilege of be-|strikes at a 


ing, f five of expense, the best education | t 


Government to the members of this House. But if the 
House should not concur with me in opinion that this in- 
| stit: ition ought to be destroyed, still the number of cadets 
ought to be regulated soas to correspond with the wants of 
the army; and the expenditures of the institution ought 
to be diminished within reasonable bounds; and these con- 
| siderations alone would justify us in the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution which is now the subject of discussion, 
contemplates much more than a bare reduction of the ex- 
cess vee rs now retained in our peace establishment; it 
branch of that system of excessive expenditure 
i which ha as been too much indulged i in by our Government 
i or the last few years; it conte mph: ites a diminution of the 
annual expenses incurred in maintaining and supporting 
our present peace establishment, which ought to be done, 
; is I shall presently show, whether the army can be reduced 
r not. 

l The gentleman from New York [| Mr. Taytor] has re- 
| min ded us that, when this sul bject was before C ongress in 
| 1821, and when the army was reduced from ten thousand 
to six thousand men, he was an advocate for that reduc- 
ition, and for which he and those who acted with him were de- 
nounced as radicals; but he is now of opinion that no fur- 
her reduction can be made without injury to the public 
iservice. Iam sure, if the gentleman from New York had 
i turned his attention, for a moment, to the expenditures in 
this branch of the Government for the last few years, and 
compared them with the expenditures for the same de 

partment for a few years prior to the reduction of the ar- 
my in 1821, he wo yuld have still seen the ne cessity of either 
reducing the number of officers, or men, or both, or in 
some way curtailing the unnecessary expenditures. In 
this branch of the Government, but little has been gained 
in the cause of economy by the reduction that took place 







in 1821. bbe expenditure s of the last few years actually ex- 
ceed those for a few years prior to that time, when the ar- 
sip was ten ‘onmuail strong; which will be seen by a re- 


fexerios e to the documents in the War Department, which 
show that, for the year 

1819. ‘* Pay of the army, and subsistence 
| of the officers,” 

** Subsistence,” 


$1,002,827 10 
989,213 00 


$1,992,040 10 











1820. ‘* Pay of the army, and subsistence 
of the officers,” $63 
*© Subsistence,”’ 62 


6,784 00 
2,048 00 


$1,258,832 00 








1828. ‘* Pay of the army, and subsistence 
of the officers, $1,028,121 24 
*€ Subsistence,” 245,217 96 





$1,273,339 20 
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1829. ‘* Pay of the army, and subsistence 

of the officers,”’ $1, 
** Subsistence,” 


Judge 


134,295 11 
299,200 92 


$1,433,496 03 

















From which it appears that the ‘pay of the army-and 
subsistence of the officers,” for the years 1828 and 1829, 
when the army was about six thousand strong, exce edthat 
for the years 1819 and 1820, when the army was ten thou- 
sand strong, by the sum of five hundred and twenty-two 
thousand eight hundred and five dollars and twenty-five 
cents; and that, by the act of 1821, reducing the army to 
six thousand, we have gained the dismissal of four thou- 
sand men from the public service, without any correspond- 
ent diminution of the expenses of the army. 

I would not have it understood, sir, that, in making and 
presenting these estimates to the House, I impute any 
blame whatever to the officer now presiding at the head of 
the War Department, or the one who discharged the du- 
ties of it during the late administration. If the expendi- 
tures are, or have been, excessive or improper, which I 
by no means assert, blame is properly attributable to this 
House; if appropriations are made for specific objects by 
us, it becomes the duty of the Executive to see them ap- 
plied; if any abuse exist, the Congress of the~ United 
States is responsible for it to the nation, and from us the 
people expect its correction. These estimates are pre- 


sented solely for the purpose of showing the propriety of 


the passage of the present resolution, or some one of a 
similar character, under the hope that the attention of the 
Secretary of War may be directed to it, and that his expe- 
rience in the department will enable him to report to us 
some system for the reduction of the expenditures of the 
army, that will enable 
injury to the public service. 

The chairman of the Military Committ 


as a means of national defence, and has « loque ath point- 
ed out the superiority of skilful officers and disciplined | 


troops over the militia, and has illustrated his positions by 
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us to act efficiently, and without} Whole on the state of the Union, 


e considers that } 
the present organization of the army ought to be retained} lution. 
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the public debt; sustain, unimpaired, the public credit; 
would husband the resources of the country, by leaving 
the money of the people in its proper place—their own 
pockets; these, in my estimation, are the true prepa 
tions of a republic for war; I would leave standing armi: 
and the sword for the monarch and despot. The militi: 
sir, so often the subject of ridicule and abuse, is the only 
army upon which we can rely for the protection of ou 
country; the citizens of the country must, and ever will, 
protect themselves whilst their liberties are worth pr« 
serving; they are the supporters of our Government i: 
peace, and must be its defenders in war: our Government 
is based upon this principle; we trusted them in the rev: 
lution, and were not deceived by them; we confided 
them in the late war, and were not disappointed. I will 
not now detain the House by pointing them to instances of 
courage, patriotism, and valor, in the militia of our coun 
try, that would equal, if not surpass, any of the numerous 
instances to which our attention has been directed by th: 
gentleman from South Carolina; they are familiar to each 
member of the House, and are unparralleled in the histor 
of any country. 

I have brie fly adverted to the reasons which will ind 
me to vote for the resolution of my colleague, and flatt 
myself that we will derive such information from the Wa 
Dep: urtment, should it pass, as will enable us to reorgan 
the army on some more economical plan, better adapt 
to the situation of the country, and without injury to tl 
public service 

(Here the hour expired, and the debate closed for th 
day . 


JUDGE PECK. 


then resolved itself into Committee of the 
Mr. Wipe in th 


The House 


chair. 

Mr. BURGES spoke at length against the original res 
He occupied the floor for about two hours. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE spoke in reply, and in defence of t! 
course pursued by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The amendment offered by Mr. EVERETT was 1 


arecurrence to standing armies of several E suropean na-| | tived. 


tions, and their success over undisciplined tro ops. 
not, if I was so inclined, 
trations, or successfully controvert the 
by him. Whether the 


ion 


posit 


assumed by him be 


pc sition true 


1 could} 
follow cen through ‘all his illus-|tee was agreed to--yeas 113. 
assumed 


The resolution offered by the chairman of the comu 


The committee then rose, and reported the resolutio: 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked for the yeas and nays on « 


or not, our Government, being based upon different prin- currence in the resolution; which were ordered. 


ciples from those alluded to by him, must necessarily re- 


sort to a different mode of defenc¢ 


lL may bs 
here to remark, that, if the g 


ana in from South C 


Mr. PETTIS then moved a call of the House; which wa 


> per mitted | refused. 
aro- 
| 


The question was then taken on concurring with thie 


lina had turned one other page in the history of those na-| committee in the resolution, and carried in the affirmative 


tions, he would have seen the consequences resulting from | 


their social systems. [ron handed despotism and arbitrar y 


misrule; the people deprived of the right of self-govern-|of South Carolina, Bockee, Boon, Borst, 
and op-| 
pressive systems of taxation; these are the c pares neces 


ment; immense public debts; and burdensome 

resulting to European nations from their military 
zation: the surrender of their liberties is the pr ice they 
pay for protection by skilful officers ehinaal plin 


To my mind, sir, the argument of the gentle 


taining m our service the present number of officers and] 
men. That we should prepare for war in time of peace, | 
is undisputed in our country; but how prepare? By edu- 
cating one part of the community to command the othe: 


By setting apart one portion of the citizens for 
fence of the other, and sustaining and sup] j 





peace’ Instead of thus rendering our armies skilful and 
brave, I would rely upon the virtue, the intelligence, and 
the moral energies of the country; I would arm and dis 
cipline the citizens of the country, the milit I would re- 
move every burden from the finances of the « ry; pay 


ani- 


-d troops. 


man prov es 
the necessity of retaining in the service of this country a 


very large standing army, rather than the propr iety of re-| Foster, Fry, eens 


the de- 
gthem in 


Andet S¢ 
Bla I 


YEAS.—Messrs. 
| Archer, Armstrong, 


Allen, Alston, 
Jeekman, 
Bouldin, Bri 
Cahoon, Cambreleng, Cam 


Alexander, 
Jarnwell, Barringer, 


Brown, Buchanan, 
Carson, Chandler, Chilton, Claiborne, Coke, Co! 
Conner, Cowles, Craig, of New York, Craig, of \ 
ginia, Crawford, Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, Davis, ot 
;South Carolina, Deberry, Denny, Desha, De Witt, D« 
dridge, Drayton, Dudley, | Earl, Ellswo rth, Evans, of 
| Maine, Evans, of Pennsy lvania, Findlay, 


head, 
‘bell, 


man, 


Finch, Forwat! 
Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Han 
|mons, Harve , Haynes, Hinds, Hodges, Howard, Hubb: 
\Ihrie, Isac se ‘Jenni ngs, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnsc 
lof Tennessee, Kendall, Kincaid, King, of New York, La 
\Lea, Lecompte, Letcher, Loyall, ‘Lewis, Lyon, Mag 
Maxwell, of New York, Maxwell, of Virginia, McCreer) 
vicDuffic, McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenb< re, Nu 
olls, Overton, Polk, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Richard 


Roane, Russel, Scott, Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, Sm 








Sp Spencer, of New York, Spencer, of Mary! 
Sp: Sterigere, Storrs, of New York, Swift, Taliafer: 
Test, Thompson, of Georgia, Thomson, of Ohio, Tri 
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See 
vant, Tucker, Verplanck, Washington, Weeks, White, of 
New York, White, of Louisiana, Wickliffe, Wilde, Win- 
gate, Yancey.—123. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Angel, Arnold, Bailey, Barber, Bart- 
ley, Bates, Bell, Blair, of Tennessee, Burges, Butman, Clay, 
Clark, Condict, Cooper, Crane, Creighton, Crowninshield, 
Davis, of Massachusetts, Dwight, Everett, of Vermont, 
Everett, of Massachusetts, Gorham, Grennell, Hawkins, 
Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Kennon, Martindale, McCoy, 
Miller, Pearce, Pettis, Picrson, Reed, Rose, Sill, Stanbe- 
ry, Standifer, Stephens, Storrs, of Connecticut, Suther- 
land, Swann, Faylor, Vance, Vinton, Whittlesey, Williams, 
Young.--49. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

Ordered, ‘That —— —— be appointed a committce to 
go to the Senate, and at the bar thereof, in the name of 
the House of Representatives, and ofall the people of the 
United States, to impeach James H. Peck, judge of the 
listrict court of the United States for the district of Mis- 
sourl, of high misdemeanors in office; and acquaint the 
Senate that the House of Representatives will in due time 
exhibit particular articles of impeachment against him, and 
make good the same; and that the Senate be requested to 
make order for the appearance of the said James H. Peck, 
to make answer to the same. 

The committee was ordered to consist of two members. 

On motion of Mr. S'TORRS, it was 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to prepare and 
report to this House articles of impeachment against James 
H. Peck, district judge for the State of Missouri, for mis- 
demeanors in his said office. 

The committee was ordered to consist of five. 


Monnay, Avnit 26, 18350. 
rHE ARMY. 


rhe House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
directing the Secretary of War to report to the next Con- 
gress an organization of the army, with a view to a reduc- 
tion of the number of the officers. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, observed that the reso- 
lution seemed aimed at an institution, (the West Point Aca- 
demy,) which is the ornament and safety of the country; 
and with a view to try the sense of the House on it, and 
put an end to the protracted debate, he moved to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. DESHA requested Mr. S. to withdraw his motion, 
to give him [Mr. D.} an opportunity of making some fur- 
ther remarks on the subject; but 

Mr. SPENCER said he could not do so compatibly with 
his sense of duty, and the gentleman must excuse him. 

The question was then put on laying the resolution on 
the table, and negatived by the following vote: yeas, 64— 
nays, 96. 

Mr. DESHA then spoke at some length in further sup- 
port of the policy of reducing the number of officers, and 
against the Military Academy. 

Mr. WILDE did not rise to address the House again on 
the merits of the resolution; but not wishing to vote for it 
in its present shape, and the House having refused to lay 
t on the table, he rose to offer an amendment which would 
make it more acce ptable to himself and perhaps many 
others. At present the resolution was not a simple inqui- 
ry; it would carry with it an expression of opinion by the 
House on the question of reducing the number of officers. 
rhis he disapproved of; and, to obviate the objection, he 
moved to strike out the matter of the resolution, and sub- 
stitute the following: That the Secretary of War report to 
the House, : s next session, * whether any reduction in 
the number of officers in the army of the United States can 
be made w ithout injury to the public service, and, if any, 
what reduction; tegether with a plan for the most efficient 


The Army.=—The Indians.—The Tariff. 


IN CONGRESS. 


{ organization of the army in conformity with the reduction 
proposed.” F 

The amendment was agreed to: yeas, 85—nays, 44; and 

The resolution, thus amended, was adopted, without a 
| division. 

THE INDIANS. 

The bill from the Senate making an appropriation for 
obtaining an exchange of lands with the Indians, and for 
removing the Indians west of the Mississippi, was twice 
read. 

Mr. BELL moved to refer the bill to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DWIGHT thought that, as some important amend- 
ments had been made by the Senate, it was desirable to 
obtain the sense of the Committee on Indian Affairs regard- 
ing these amendments, before they were committed to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BELL said, the amendments were substantially the 
same in principle as the bill which was reported by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs contained. 

Mr. LUMPKIN made some remarks to the same effect. 

Mr. DWIGHT then withdrew his motion, and the bill 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. MALLARY, with a view to go into committee on 
the tariff bill, moved to postpone the intervening orders of 
the day, amongst which was the bill respecting the Ten- 
nessee lands, which Mr. CROCKETT made an earnest 

| effort to prevent from being postponed; but Mr. Marra- 

RY’s motion prevailed, and 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Pox in the chair, and took up the bill to alter the several 
tariff acts, to provide for the more effectual collection of 

j duties,. and to prevent evasions of the revenue. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and commenced by saying that 
| the bill under consideration was designed to enforce exist 
ing laws of the country, and effect a more faithful collec 
tion of the duties on imports. This was an object right 
and proper in itself, and one which he was willing to pro- 
mote. He would be always in favor of enforcing the faith- 
ful collection of the revenue, even though he might object 
to the laws by which it was levied. In this case, however, 
he would attain the faithful collection of the revenue by a 
mode different from that contemplated by the bill. He 
would do it by diminishing the duties, and thereby remov- 
ing the inducement to evade the duties. With this view, 
he moved to amend the bill as follows: Strike out all of the 
bill after the first section, and insert the following: 

2. And be it further enacted, ‘That, from and after 
the 30th of June next, so much of the act of the 19th of 
May, 1828, as increases the duty on wool manufactured, 
and on manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a 
component part, be repealed, leaving the duties on said 
articles as they stood previous to the passage of that act; 
land that, from and after the 30th of June, 1831, so much 
lof the act of the 22d May, 1824, as increases the duties on 
|the aforesaid articles, be, and the same is also, repealed, 

| leaving the said duties as they stood previous to the passage 
of the said act. 

And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 30th 
of June next, so much of the aforesaid acts of the 19th of 
May, 1828, as increases the duty on iron in bars and bolts, 
whether manufactured by rolling or hammering, on hemp, 
on flax, on cotton bagging, on’ molasses, on indigo, on 
manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is a component 
part, be repealed, leaving the said duties as they stood 
| previous to the passage of the said act; and that so much 
of the aforesaid act of the 22d May, 1824, as increased the 
|duty on any of the aforesaid articles, be repealed from and 
after the 30th of June, 1831, leaving the duties on the said 
jarticles as they stood before the passage of that act 
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And be it further enacted, That the duty on salt be re- beeadaa. 4 
duced to ten cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, from]|ed, until enough has been actually paid by individual 
and after the 30th of June next. and the State, to equal the amount paid by the Genera! 

Mr. McDUFFIE then proceeded to discuss, at large,|Government.. The sum reserved to individuals has al! 
the policy of the protecting system, and to exhibit what|been subscribed, amaunting to seventy-five thousand « 
he deemed its pernicious effects on the various interests of | lars, and the State of Kentucky has subscribed seve nty on 
the country. He had spoken about two hours, when he | thousand dollars more; both these sums are to be fully paid 
stated that he hud now gone through the dry and less in-|before the subscription of the United States is to be de 
teresting topics involved in the discussion; what he had|manded. To illustrate the importance of this road, I hay. 
further to say on the subject, touched considerations of ala few strong facts tolay before the House. The company 
character more vital and interesting. Being, however, |hired a man during one month, to record the number vo} 


somewhat fatigued, he would prefer postponing his further | persons, wagons, horses, cattle, kc. which passed 
remarks until to-morrow. 











The subscription now sakeits is not to be; ile anc 
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the road; and the average for a day, derived from this 1 
MAYSVILLE ROAD BILL. cord, amounts to three hundred and fifty-one perso: 
thirty three carriages, and fifty-one wagons. 

Mr. LETCHER, of Kentucky, for the purpose of in- I hold the document in my hand, subject to the insp 
dulging the gentleman, suggested that the committee |tion of any gentleman who may desire to examine it. 
should lay aside this bill, and take up, for the remainder of| There is no intention to induce the House to subscri 
the sitting, some minor bill, that would occupy but little|}to a mere nei ighborhood road. The calculation aly 
time; and he therefore a red that the committee take up paumes must convince every ge ntleman that this is a ro 
the bill authorizing a subscription on the part of the Go-| greatly travelled—-that it is both useful and used. A: 


’ 


em vernment to the stock of the Maysville and Lexington while the aid of Government will put itin a good co 
A ae Turnpike road; which motion prevailed, and the bill was| tion, the Government will not lose a dollar by its ben ef 
accordingly read. cent operation. It is known to many alone n on th 


Mr. LETCHER rose in explanation of the bill. He} floor, that the road is one of the worst in all our country 
said he did not at present intend to do more than to offer, |In the winter it is almost i impassable, owing tm the dep 
for the information of the House, a very brief state ment|of the soil, which readily forms deep mud holes. Suc! 

i of facts connected with this application to Congress. The|is the difficulty of getting along, that the wagoners ha 
Legislature of the State of Kentucky, [said he] by a well} sometimes to join themselves in gangs to lend each oth 
drawn and well guarded charter, have incorporated alassistance. Double teams are often hitched to the sani 
company to construct the road referred to in the bill just] wagon; and not unfi ‘equently they become so deeply mire 
read, under the name of ‘*the Maysville, Washington, | that the neighbors have to turn out to aid the teamsters 

aris, and Lexington Turnpike Company.” ‘The subject] and in winter it often hz appened, after sticking in the mire 
is one of very great solicitude in the State, and more par-|that they are frozen up entirely. The same state of thi ng 
ticularly in that interesting portion of it through which the] exists in reference to the mail; and a great say ing will | 
roadistorun. ‘The attention of the General Government| effected by the Governme nt, both as to time and expe 
has long since been drawn to the importance and utility of}in its transportation. Should the road be properly mad 
this great highway; ; and under its immediate direction, | the saving on this head alone will more than compensat 
skilful engineers, in the year 1827, made a survey from|you, even if the mone} was given, instead of subscrib 
Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in Alal AMA, including | ] promi sed, sir, to be very brief; I trust I have fulfilled th: 
that portion of it over which the contemplated road is to promise. W hilst I do not desire or antic ipate any opp: 
be made. The report of the engineers, sir, is now before }tion to the passage of the bill, yet I hold my self re 
me—it is made out with great care, enters minutely into| now, and at all times, to defend it, should any be offer: 
; details, and, upon examination, will, I trust, be found en-| Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, moved to strike out the ena 
tirely satisfactory and accurate. 


» a ing clause of the bill. He could not but feel surpris 
With the indulgence of the House, sir, I will add only Jat ‘the confidence expressed by the gentleman from K« 
a word or two to show the great importance of the road, 


CTS 


i 


ee 


tucky, [Mr. Lerenen] that the bill would mect wi 
and to prove, that, by granting the subscription of stock] no opposition; this surprise was only equalled by th 
asked for, the Government will not expose itself either to| which he felt at the support W hich the Committee « 
loss or injury, but, on the contrary, will be highly bene-} Roads and Canals had given to the proposed measure | 
fited. 


even reporting the bill. But the gentleman tells us th 
Maysville is a flourishing and growing village, on the }is a national road—and what are the evidences of its 1 
south side of the Ohio river, about sixty miles above Cin-|tionality? Why, forsooth, that immense numbers 
cinnati. Itis already a point of consi iderable commercial 


horses, wagons, &e. travel it, and that in certain seaso 
consequence, and no doubt will continue to increase ra-lof the year it is almost impassable, Really, sir, [said M 


pidly, both in wealth and commerce. It is justly consi-| F.] if these are the characteristics of a national road, « 
ered the great depot oO 1 KRentuc verchants w 10 keaun ry a younds with 1em; there 18 scarcely a mar! 
dered the great depot of the Kentucky n t l t I ith tl ther | mar} 


trade to the East. From that point an immense quantity |road in Georgia or Carolina, which might not, with gr 
of merchandise, as well as other articles, is conveyed | propriety, claim the distinction. But Mr. F. was 





through various portions of the State. jmuch indisposed to enter into a discussion of the me! 
The road designed to be improved is intended to in-jof the bill, and was satisfied with having drawn the att 
. tersect the great national road in the State of Ohio. It|tion of the committee to it. 


connects itself also on each side with the Ohio river. These Mr. HAYNES inquired whether any survey of this re 
two connexions most certainly and justly entitle it to the} had been made by th ie United States’ engineers; or w 
appellation of a national work. Its present condition is too|ther the House was to take the statement of the exp 
bad to be particularly described, probably the very worst|on the estimates of those interested. 
in the United States, while at the same time itis more tra-| Mr. LETCHER replied, that an engineer named W 
velled, in proportion to the population of the country, than \liams, the same person who had been employed by the G 
any other section of the West. ‘I he facility with which |vernment on the Cumberland road, had surveyed this roa 
it can be constructed, and the small expense ere |{t had also been reported on by engineers in the Unit 
with the great benefit to the country, recommends in the] State s’ service. 
strongest manner the propos ition to take stock to the fa-} Mr. HAYNES said, we all know with what facility su 
he House. Phe bill i well |surveys are procured, and how easy itis to ect subsery 
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yorable consideration of t 
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tions to any new scheme, especially where the Govern-| 
ment is to be a partner. Some years ago, the House was 
urged to subscribe to some such undertaking. He be- 
lieved it was to the Che sapeake and Delaware canal, when| 
it was pressed as an argument in its favor, that the Dismal | 
Swamp canal, a link in the great chain of internal commu- 
nication, as it is called, had been completed; and yet, since 
he had been a member of this House, a further subscrip-| 
tion had been asked and obtained to the stock of the Dis-! 
mal Swamp canal; since which time, a further subscrip- 
tion had been obtained for the same object. Four years 
ago, we had been asked to subscribe one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the stock of the Louisville and Portland 
canal, as necessary for its completion, which was granted. 
Since that time, a further subscription, of what precise | 
amount he did not recollect, had been sought and obtain-| 
ed, and a still further subscription is now asked for. He 
said, that, laying aside every other consideration but the| 
nere que stion of ¢ xpediency, (although his opinions as to 
the constitutionality of such measures are well known, ) he 
trusted the House would consider maturely before it en- 
gaged in such an undertaking 

Mr. LETCHER replied. 

Mr. HAYNES regretted that the honorable gentleman) 
[Mr. Lercuxr) should have supposed him capable of en- 
tertaining an ctive feelings towards Kentucky, Kentuck- 
lans, or to ‘y enter prise in which the y were interested. 
He cherishe a too high a respect for the gentleman from| 
that State, with whom he had become acquainted here and 
elsewhere, to indulge such feelings. (Mr. LETCHER 
explained, and disclaimed such an imputation. } 

Mr. HAYNES said, he could not permit the inference 
to be drawn from the remarks of the gentleman from Ken-|} 
tucky, that he [Mr. H.] entertained the opinion that this! 
Government has the power to engage in works of internal 
improvement. In his opinion, th 1¢ subscription to stock} 
with a 
appropriation of money for the construction of a! 

canal. Indeed, he considered it as not differing 
from the construction of such a work by the Governme nt. 

He considered the power of taxation to be limited by 
the specific grants in the constitution, and, consequently, 
the power of appropriation was subject to the same limi- 
tations. The relative could not broader than its ante- 

edent. However, he did not intend to argue the consti- 
a question, but ene thus much necessary by 
way protest against all such acts whatsoever. 

Mr. LETCHER, in reply, one that the road in this 
bill was strictly national in its character. Sir, {said he 
from what has fallen from the two gentlemen from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Fosrer and Mr. Haynes] 1 must have been pecu- 
larly unfortunate in the very few remarks IJ had the honor 
of submitting when first up. Lendeavored to make my- 
Se elf un leratood. 1 stated - n, sir, and now repe? at that 

atement, that it is expected and that it is designe d to 
continue the road through the State of Ohio, until it inter- 
sects the great national road usually known as the Cum- 


road, and that this was the commencement of the 
me. Yet, sir, 
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in the valaios of charity. They asked for no gift, no, no- 
thing like it; but merely invited a subscription of stock to 
assist in the improvement of a most important and useful 
work, and one which was known to be strictly national. 
Though Kentucky had never yet received a cent from this 
Government, while she saw the publi c money expended 
elsewhere for objects of internal improvement, who, sir, 
has ever heard her utter a He 


groan, or heave a sigh? 


i trusted she would always have too much pride to beg or 
|to murmur. No, sir, her people are not a begging pe ople. 


She had alw ays voted to appropriate money for similar ob- 


any scheme of the kind was proposed 
to the House, she presented almost an undivided fronts 
And why? Not from any selfish and sordid motives, but 


because she was anxious to promote the prosperity and in- 


i terest of the country, a part of which she is, I hope, con- 


sidered. 


Whilst one of the gentlemen from Georgia urged his 
objections to the bill, sir, the other, I thought, seemed 
much grieved at the subscription which had heretofore 
been made to the Louisville and Portland canal, and ar 
gued that more money was to be applied for before the 
adjournment of Congress. When that bill is called up, 
sir, let the gentleman offer his objections to it. My col- 
league, [Mr. Wicxuiirre) who represents that region of 
ready to meet him. But I beg of 
| the {Mr. Haynes] whatever vindictive fcel- 
ings he may entertain towards that measure, not to wreak 
his vengeance upon this unoffending one. The 
ville canal is no Kentucky measure, and the State 
be charged with the investment made by the 
iment for that work. It isa measure in which the 
labove and below Kentucky, I might almost say, sir 
exclusive ly interested. The improvement now so 
ly opposed | xy the two honorable gentlemen, L acknow 
ledge, sir, of imnx consequence to the nate It 
leads to one of the most fertile regions of the earth, and 
{connects it with a navigable stream, a country beautiful 
lend highly productive. Without it, what is our situation’ 
Why, sir, a little like living in the happy valley, very dif- 
ficult to get into it, and yet more difficult to get out of it. 
We have every thing in great 
that man could desire, except an outlet to a good market. 
We raise, sir, f “ e than we c 
of 
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me a small sum to aid me in completing an improvement 
highly advantageous both to you and to me; I ask it not 
as a gift, but merely the use of it fora short period. Sir, 
is there a gentleman here who could or would justify the 
father in refusing such a request? and what sort of a father 
must he be who could turn that child from his door? The 
case I have put, I think, sir, illustrates our true situation. 
1 will not comment upon it. will say, however, we 
scorn to complain of the help which has been extended 
to others; but we shall think it very strange and very un- 
kind, if, when we come for the first time, and ask you to 
do a most just and reasonable thing, to aid an enterprise in 
every respect worthy of the patronage of the Government, 
you should refuse it. I hope my friend from Georgia 
{[Mr. Foster} does not desire to throw any unnecessary 
obstacles in the way of this bill, should it be the pleasure 
of a majority to pass it; and I would most respectfully sub- 
mit to him to withdraw his motion to strike out the first 
section, and let the bill be reported to the House. Hecan 
afterwards make any opposition he may think fit. This 
course will save a great deal of time, and I trust he will 
consent to it. 

Mr. FOSTER said that he most cheerfully accorded to 
the chivalrousand high-minded Kentuckiansall the re spect 
and gratitude to which their sufferings and services in the 

cause of our common country so eminently entitled them. 
Nor had he for a moment considered, much less intimated, 
that, in making the application which the bill under con- 
sideration is designed to favor, they approached us in the 
language of supplication or complaint; he knew too well 
the proud and lofty spirit of that gallant people, to be- 
lieve that they would descend to either. 

Mr. F. would trouble the committee with only a few 
words more in relation to the particular object of this bill. 
The gentleman [Mr. Lercuer] who advocates it with so 
much zeal, has told us, with his usual candor, that this is 
only the beginning of a design far more extensive— 
that this is only a portion of a great road which is to be 
constructed from Zanesville , in Ohio, to Florence, in Ala- 
hama. ‘This is the body, the centre building of the great 
work~-the wings are to be put up hereafter. Andall these 
are objects of national importance! Sir, [said Mr. F.] it 
would be easy to point out five hundred, yes, five thou- 

und roads of the same description. ' 

Mr. F. hoped that no gentleman would suspect him of 
having any wish to impede the progress or improvement 
of the State of Kentucky; so far from it, he declared him- 
self proud to witness her growing prosperity. The Union| 
owed her a great deal, not only for ae achievements in} 
the national defence, but for the splendid talenis which | 
she contributes to our national councils. Yet, with all his 


respect for the State, and her patriotic sons, he could not| 


vote for the bill now on the table. He would, however, 
withdraw his motion for striking out the enacting clause, 
and suffer the bill to be reported to the House, when a 
direct vote can be taken on its passage. 

The committee then rose. 





he House then, according to the order of the day, took 
up the bill providing for the punishment of c1 vithin 
the District of Columbia, as it was reported by the Con 
mittee of the Whole. F 

The discussi m of th details of thi bill consun d the 
day’s sitting, and occupied the House till near five o’clock. 

The point which gave rise to far the greater part of the 
debate, was that which gerew out of the quest whether 
slaves should be made hable to the same punishment, by 
c nfinement in the penitentiary, for the various offences 
cles Tl ved, as oth I 1 The ( nimittes of the 
Whole House had adopted an amend to insert the 
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word free”? in the provisions of the bill, so as to make 
them applicable to ‘* free persons” only. On the question 
of concurring in this amendment, Messrs. TES'T, POW- 
ERS, SPENCER, of New York, BUCHANAN, TAY. 
LOR, and PEARCE spoke in opposition to it, and Messrs 

POLK, HAYNES, BOULDIN, WASHINGTON, and 
MERCER advocated it. Finally, 

The question was decided by yeas and nays, against con 
curring in the amendment, as follows: veas, 73—nays, 88 

Mr. HAYNES then moved to retain the discrimination 
in the fourth section, which prescribes the punishment for 
rape, so as to make this a penitentiary offence for “free” 
persons, and death for slaves; the latter being the penalty 
of the offence under the existing laws of the District. 

This amendment was agreed to: yeas, 79——nays, 69 

Mr. HAYNES then moved further to amend this clause, 
by inserting the word ‘* white” after “free,” so as to ex 
clude all colored persons from the penitentiary punish 
ment for the offence. 

This motion was opposed by Messrs. SPENCER and 
BURGES, on the ground of the difficulty that would of- 
ten occur in deciding whether a man was white or not 
and was negatived: yeas, 54—nays, 66. 

Mr. BOULDIN moved to strike out the whole section 
jand thus leave the crime as it now is, to be punishe din all 
| cases with death; that being the penalty for it in all « 

vilized countries. After some discussion, 

This motion was negatived: yeas, 54—nays, 65. 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR submitted his objections to the 
bill, growing out of the provisions relative to slaves, and 
going to affect the condition of that property in the ci 
cumjacent States, and moved to lay the bill on the table, 
but withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. SEMMES, who had an amendment to offer, which 
would obviate Mr. B.’s objections. While he was prepar 
ing it, 

Mr. DRAYTON expressed his objections to the bill, as 
it was now shaped, and concluded by moving to lay the 
bill on the table. 

This question was decided, by yeas and nays, in the n 
j}gative, as follows: yeas, 61——nays, 93. 

Mr. SEMMES then moved an ‘additional section, pro 
viding that nothing contained in the bill should apply to 
islaves not residents of the District of Columbia; but that 
|such slaves should be punished according to the laws « 
I the Z now exist; which amendment was agreed to. 

. BARRINGER next moved an amendment in the 
ls th section, the substance of which was to except slaves 
| from peni itentis ry punishment for offences for which th: 
punishment now is whipping; which amendment prevail 
ed—69 to 61. 

Mr. HAYNES now renewed the motion to lay the bill 
l'on the table; but it was again negatived—yeas, 55. 

Mr. ALEXANDER the n, intimating much repugnance 
to the bill as it now stood, and a desire to deliver his rea 
sons for being averse toit, moved to postpone its further con 

sideration to Thursday; which motion prevailed—93 to 40 
| [The following are the only remarks delivered on the 
| sut )ject in the possession of the publishers. ] 

Mr. POWERS said, he rose for the purpose of answ« 
ing some arguments which had been advanced in favor of 
excludin g slave s from the operation of the bill when un 
der discussion u ipona former ons sion, and to state some 
facts whic ee he had recently obtained, and with which th 
House was probably unacquainted. 

Mr. P. said, he would remark, preliminarily, that he w: 
not one of those who believed either in the constitutional 
power or public policy of any interference of the General 


Government with the local regulations of a State, whether 


they related to pe ople of one color or another. Let each 
Government be kept 1 in its proper sphere of action, and all 
lsubjects which are strictly and legitimately of a local cha- 
racter remain under the exclusive control of the State 
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authorities, as was intended by the framers of the federal| 
constitution, and the people of the States who adopted it. | 
But these principles had no application to the District of Co-| 
lumbia, which, by the eighth section of the first article of 
the constitution, was placed under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. 

This is national ground, and that alone where the un- 
checked and undivided power of the Federal Government 
can operate. Yet, even here, Mr. P. thought it to be 
the duty of Congress to be exceedingly cautious that the 
tendency of its legislation should not be injurious to the| 
interests of the adjoining States, except in cases where| 
some general principle, or the paramount interests of this 
District, required it. In his opinion the bill embraced 
such a principle, and one which ought not to be yielded, 
although he could not perceive, nor did he believe it pos- 
sible, that the bill without the amendment could produce 
any injurious effects upon the interests of Maryland and 
Virginia, or any other slave-holding States. 

Indeed, as it regards this District alone, he confessed 
hat it was chiefly an abstract question of principle, be- 
cause, from the facts which he would presently state, it 
would satisfactorily appear, that, as to the practical opera- 
tion of the bill, it was not very important whether the 
amendment prevailed or not; but for one he could not wil- 
lingly adopt the principle, that slaves and free persons 
should not be put on the same ground as to punishment 
for crimes. 

Mr. P. went on to observe that, in the former discus- 
sion upon the bill, honorable gentlemen seemed to sup-| 
pose that if slaves were sentenced to the penitentiary for} 
crimes, their numbers would be so great as to fill up the} 
present establishment, and render it necessary immediate-| 
ly, and at great expense, to commence the building of} 
more. How do facts sustain this argument? The truth} 
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appears to be, that there are very few slaves in this Dis-| 
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does about half the business in the town. With regard to 
free people of color, there are some offences which are pun- 
ishable before a justice of the peace, and they are but few. 
All others are punishable by a verdict of a jury and judg- 
ment of the court. With regard to free people of color, 
I can state from my observation, both when I was prac- 
tising as a lawyer in the court here, and since I have 
held my present station, that the number of free persons 
of color, compared to that of slaves, charged with offences 
before the court, cannot be in a less proportion than of 
ten to one, that is, ten free negroesto one slave. As to white 
offenders, they have exceeded black offenders, including 
free and bond, in double, if not treble, the above propor- 
tion. I have been long satisfied that the lower class of 
the white population is much more vicious, and more apt 
to be guilty of offences, than either the slaves or the free 
persons of color; and that the free people of color are 
more vicious, and more prone to commit offences, than 
the slaves. With regard tu the free people of color, they 
are tempted to it from the idle life they too generaily lead 
—they steal instead of working for their living. The slaves 
are generally well treated, well clothed and fed, therefore 
have not the same motive, that of supplying their necessa- 
ry wants, for becoming rogues. The class of white people 
I have mentioned, from the want of proper education and 
instruction, from the too easy acquirement of ardent spi- 


| rits, and too wild a notion of what real civil and political 


rights are, mistake licentiousness for liberty, which pro- 
duces great idleness, and this ends in crime.” 

Mr. P. then further stated that he had also received a 
letter on this subject from Mr. Hall, a lawyer of respecta- 
bility and intelligence im this city, who was also a ma 
trate, from which he read the following extract: 

**I can, however, state, that, in the course of my expe 
rience as a magistrate, there have been, in the course of 


1s 
gi 





trict, in proportion to free persons, who are brought be-| 
fore courts of justice for the commission of offences, 
this fact was highly creditable to their masters, who exer-| 
cised such salutary ardianship over the conduct and| 
morals of their slaves, and removed from them the tempt- 
ation arising from want, by providing so well for their 
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comfort. Mr. P. said he had addressed a letter of inquiry| punishment has been ordered by me.” 


on this subject to the Clerk of Alexandria county, ( Mr. | 


Lee,) a lawyer of high respectability, whose answer he 


wished the Clerk to read to the House, and which was ac-| 


} 
I 


read, as iollows: 
‘© Anexanprta, 24th April, 1830. 


‘© Sin: I have received your lette 


cordingly 


| tion to free persons, are presented for crimes in this coun- 
ty. 


r 
I 


; ; : ; | 
ination as I wish, to enable me to give a very accurate re-| 


. : ; er se esQiaiiee vay omial 
ply to your inquiry. What I shall now state is from general | ¢ ighty, we seldom 


recollection. Slaves, by the law in force in this county, | 


are, for misdemeanors, punishable in a summary way by a} 


single justice, out of court, by stripes, at the public whip-| 
ping post, not exceeding thirty-nine. Therefore, such 
cases do not come before the court, or become publicly 
known. Ihave inquired of one of the magistrates who 
has been many years acting, and is an efficient and expe-| 
rienced magistrate, as to the number of slaves he has had) 
occasion to have punished for misdemeanors. 


} 


been brought before him many slaves charged with crimi-| 
nal offences, that is, with misdemeanors, whom he has dis-| 
charged. I have understood from a source on which I 
rely, that a justice of the peace for this county, who re- 
sides in the country, has said that during the ime he has 


been.a magistrate, which is about eighteen years, he has 


had only one slay 


1 > whipped. 
that, during the 


A third justice has stated 
year 1829, he has not had before him 
more than ten to twelve slaves charged with any offence. 
Some of them he has discharged for want of sufficient evi- 
dence, and some he has had whipped 


This magistrate 


and| indeed remembe 


> ns } 
of the 23d instant. | 
Time will not admit of my making as particular an exam-| 1! should think not one-twentieth. 


He states| things where slavery 
that he has had but one slave whipped, though there have} 


three years, brought before me forty-one persons charged 
with various crimes, of whom three only were slaves. I do 


» 


two others who were brought before 
but the charge against them, on the face of it import- 
ing no crime, I did not enter the cases upon my docket. 
Slaves are punishable by whipping; and, since I have been 
a magistrate, only one | 


Cb 


me, t 
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instance has occurred in which that 
In addition to this, he read the followin 
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sy extract of a let- 
\ter from Mr. Swann, the District Att 3 
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ey, who [Mr. P. 
remarked] was well known to many of the members of 
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this House-——** You ask what number of slaves, in propor- 


My impression is, that the proportion is very small- 
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or cases 


against slaves. re more nu- 
*3 that are present- 
is character, are against that de- 
scription of people—that is, free colored people. 
Thus it appears [said Mr. P.} that crimes in this Dis- 
trict are principally committed by the idle and dissolute 
free blacks, and a still more hed and degraded class 
of white people; and this must naturally the state of 
y exists, to discredit labor, and espe- 
miserable free blacks and whites are found 
in such numbers as flock into this District in pursuit of 
temporary employment or plunder. Th 
ed the position, that, as to the | 
bill, it is quite unimportant whether 
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slaves sof Government—that they are now required to la- 
bor, and would only be compelled to do the same in the 
penitentiary. 

In answer to this argument, Mr. P. observed that the 
suffering of a penitentiary felon depended not only upon 
his moral and physical sensibility , but upon the comforts 
and enjoyments of life to which he had been accustomed, 
and of which imprisonment had deprived him. Upon 
these principles, he submitted the question to the House 
with confidence, whether the slaves here would not suffer} 
more than the class of criminals coming from the free 
blacks and whites. In truth, fsaid Mr. P.) if the princi- 
ple he contended for, that there should be | but one rule of 
punishment for all thoes classes, were objectionable, "4 
must be upon the ground that slaves would suffer most; 
and hence that the law would operate unequally. 

It is claimed by gentlemen, that while they are opposed 
to slavery in the abstract, and justly consider it an evil} 
entailed upon them by their ancestors, from which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, toe scape, yet that their slaves 
are surrounded by numerous enjoyments--that they are 
honest, industrious, contented, loyal, attached to their] 
masters, and to each other. This is not only undisputed, | 
but the facts already stated seem to confirm it——so far as 
relates to this District. What punishment then caulk 1 be| 
more severe upon sach slaves, than to incarcerate them in} 





a penitentiary, where they would be cut off from all do-} 
mestic enjoyments and social intercourse, confined at 
night to a dark and solitary cell, competied to labor} 
through the day in silence; and this labor and solitude con- 
tinued, with unbroken monotony, for months or years, 
without even being permitted to receive the sligiitest intel- 
ligence from their homes, their families, or their masters? 

Would not this slavery to the Government be ee en- 
durable, than that condition of domestic slavery, wh ich, by 
the principles of humanity and the force of pu bl c 7 inion 
had become so greatly ameliorated, and of which we have 
heard such interesting accounts? 


empt slaves from the cline ‘nts proposed by this bill, 
and extend over them the existing penal laws of Mat yland 
and Virginia, under a mistaken 


lates to Virginia, that those laws, since the jurisdiction of; 
Congress was assumed over the District, had become 
greatly amehorated. It was then intimated to him [Mr. 
P. } by a grentlen an from V irginta, that the laws of that 


State, in regard to slaves, which had been enacted for the 
last twenty or rth rty years, were more severe than they 
had been ale 
some actual or threatened commotion among that class of 
people. This had led him [ Mr. P.} to examine those laws; 


ously, and which had been occasioned by 





and he must éay, that, if the laws of this District, regard- 


ing slaves, as had been justly remarked, were written in 
blood, the present laws of V irginia on that sub je ct were 
of a still more sanguinary character. By this, he meant 
no disrespect to that patriotic State, with whose consti- 
tutional laws the General Government had no concern, 
whether they be wise or unwise; of that, each State is the 
best and only judge. But when it is proposed to adopt 
those laws in this District, — become a fit subject of re- 
mark. It will be found by the present pet yal code of Vir- 
ginia, that in most, if not all the offence efor which free per- 
sons are punishable by confinement in the penitentiary, 





slaves are made punishable with death. Mr. P. named] 
several of those offences, such as ho l other 
larcenies, maliciously settir & fire to any re, barn, 
} tahle. stack w] = } : aed 
shop, stable, stack of wheat or corn, feloniously breaking 
open any storehous or Wal house, fi rgery, counte rfeit- 
ing, and embezzling property; but he would not detain 


the House with going over the whole catalo; . Butin) 


framing and executing any system of criminal jurispru- 
dence, [said Mr. P.] the gr sat and lead r ol ] ct should 


be public security Che second section of this bill relates 


ee Se 


Punishment. 





beli f, at least so faras re-! 


jslaves. Mr. P. w 
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to the crime of assault and battery, with intent to kill 
Here the amendment is first proposed to exclude slaves 
from its operation, and this very section illustrates the 
above principle. When any person, whether bond 0; 
free, evinces such a violent temper, or malignant heart, 
as to lead them to the commission of desperate : and danger 
ous offences, public security forbids their running at larg: 
they should be withdrawn from soc iety, either by confi 
ment or death. Such casegare referred to in this secti n, 
and also such as attempts to poison, and like cases, w hy ‘ ch 
show a malicious and reprobate mind. In many of t 
least aggravated of these cases, the public feeling wo ih 
revolt at inflicting the punishment of death; and, ther 
fore, if the amendment prevails, slaves committing tho 
crimes would go unpunished and unrestrained, ready fo 

\ the perpetration of other offences, as revenge, malice, o1 
passion might prompt them. And does not public sec 
rity and individual safety forbid this? 

‘As regards the wishes of the people of the District, + 
which reference had been made, he could not unde rt rk 
to speak with certainty. The bill, as originally reportec 
long since been publishe din the newsp: apers, as we el 
the previous discussion ou this very question, and no o 
jections to the original bill had come to his knowledge: 
from this, and also from the fact that frequent expression 


}in its favor had been made to him, [Mr. P.} he was led 


believe that a majority of the people in this District we: 
in fayor of the principles of the bill. He regretted t 
any excitement should grow out of this discussion, a 


| dreac led protracted debate at this stawe of the sessio 


| which he hoped might be avoided, and the question take 


The bill was of great importance to the District, and ther 
were various other bills also, which its interests call 

loudly upon Congress to pass, and which could not b: 
done till this was disposed of. Mr. P. said, he would not 
further trespass upon the attention of the House, and oc 
cupy that time which he had expressed a hope would n«¢ 


| be done by others. 
it was proposed [said Mr. P.] in a former debate to ex-! 


Mr. POLK thor ight that the matter should be viewed as 


|one of expediency only, as one for the punishment an 


prevention of crime alone. In all the States in the Uni 
where slavery existed, instances could be found where 
slave was punished by imprisonment; and that fact spok 
more to the pupens than a long argument upon the su 
ject A slave dreads the punishment of stripes more t! 
he does imprisonment; and that description of punis! 
ment has, besides, a beneficial effect upon his fel] 
ent on to take a review of the off« 
designated, and the punishments prescribed, by the b 
and contended that its provisions did not amount, and cou! 


not be considered as amounting, in these particulars, to 


such an efficient restraint as was necessary under the 
| culiar circumstances of such cases. 


trict had had the bill before them for some time, and ha 
not complained of its provisions. Formerly, cases ha 
| occurred in which crimes had been committed with a de- 


penitentiary; but such was not the case now.  Solit 
confinement and hard Jabor were punishme nts sufficic: ak 


which would subject them to stich inflictions. 

Mr. PEARCE said, he did not rise to protract the 
bate, and regretted the necessity which existed, requiri 
him to trouble the House with any remarks whatever. |! 
| will be re collected {said Mr. P.] that the committee w 
report d this bill, (and a majority of them are from sl 





der his auspices. 


Mr. BUCHANAN observed that the citizens of the Dis- 


chairman of the committee [Mr. Powsrns] informs us it 
did not receive his sanction, and does not come here un- 
But the Committee of the Whole House 
have adopted it, and we must now either adopt or reject 
it. The amendment prefixes the word free to the word 


sign onthe part of the perpetrators to be sent to the 


severe, to deter even slaves from the commission of offences 


| holding States, ) ies © pposed to this amendment. The 


¢ 
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GRESS 


} 
yersons, SO as to > make the bill read ‘all free persons, in- 


stead of all persons, as the same was reported, who shall 
be liable to penite ntiary punishments. What w ill be the 
operation of the amendment?’ Sir, the slaves of the Dis- 
trict will be left to the same punishments, after this bill, 
with the proposed amendment, becomes a law, they are 
now liable to. Yes, sir, to the sanguinars codes of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, not as they now exist, but as they 
did exist thi rty years ago, when the ten miles square were 
ceded by those States to the General Government. We 
learn from the annual report of the trustees of the peni- 
tentiary in the District of Columbia, that there are in the 
county of Washington fourteen capital offences, and 
the county of Alexant Iria they are cone more numerous. 
1 shall not stop to inqnire whether any state of things 
would have called for such a code. It is sufficierit for my 
purpose, if legislate at all, that our acts should be in 
ference to a general ameLoration of the people here, 
and net a portion of oe ‘m. Within the last thirty years, 
the laws of both Virginia and Maryland have been alter- 
ed, and rendered e ss severe than they were thirty years 
ago; and the consequences of this amendment will be, to 


leav € the slaves of the District of Columbia liable to the 
winishments under the laws as they now exist; laws not 
now ony ian any State in this Union. This 1 will not 


gree to; aid my opposition is not only to the manifest 
injustice to a portion of the people here, but to the free 
people who may, and who have aright to, vist this Dis- 
trict, whether prompted by ——) or considerations of 
business, which here they havea right to carry on. What 
is the situation of the free black? an 1 what are his habili- 
ties when he visits the city of Washington’? The free 
black of the State of New York, free there, not only be- 
cause he treads the soil of freedom, was born free, and 
has those characteristics by which man differs from the 

rest of the animated race, his eyes turned towards heaven, 

living ina land where the leg al presumptions in favor of 
freedom are as great and as generally acknowledged as 
ire those presumptions in favor of innocence; the moment 
he reaches this city, he is nigra fucie a slave. Yes, sir 
the complexien which ‘fan African sun might have burnt 
upon him” isin this land of freedom evidence of his owing 
service to some one, and creates such a presumption against 
him, as authorizes the magistrates and officers of the city 
to seize and commit him to jail. If he has friends, he need 


nly lay in jail until he sends home, and by the aid of 




















iose fricnds procure such testimony as will be sufficient 
to satisfy the auth writies here that he is a free man. ifh 
s without friends, he must remain in jail fores er, or be 
taken out and "sold for his expenses, and sent wherever 
his purchaser may reside. ‘This is not all. If he proves 
to the satisfaetion of thes in thority that he is a fre 
man, he is st ll fiable to be sold for ja ! fees and expens s 
urred during the period of his ‘confinement. hes 
re the present operations of the laws of this District 
All that 1 have supposed might take place, a very fer 


man of West 
v¥ York, one of the independent elec-| 


vears ago did aoa es in relation toa free 
Cheste yf county, 


tors of that State, and a constituent of my fricnd over the 
Way, (Mr. ¢ ‘OWT 8.3 That county at that ti me appeared |e 
to be not insensibt to this outr 





ge upon one of its citizens, 


+ eae ye 
nd the attention of ¢ ongress was called to the case. ‘The 
Commitice on the 


to inquire into its but Lam now under the impression that 


»j tiratian w + ’ 
the inves igahon was postponed, under an assurance that, 


District of Columbia were instructed 





wn Aa ¢ im il code was « Ne red for the District, € xisting 
s would } . - + ° © ‘ 
evils w ta be remedied. Sir, another evil will follow 
a a ‘. ‘Phe advocates of it will agree that free | 


ud be punished under the proposed law, t 
same as whites; but will this be the case? The free black 
til the contrary is shown. 
ts ’ i | a slave he \ ill b 
be | unished, con quently, u 


Vor. VI.—1]04 


' e 
der the exis 


As a slave, then, he 


ing laws, if he is not fortunate enough to be able, on tri ial, 

from among the by-standers, to prove that he is nota slave. 
It is not for me to say that it would be unreasonable or ar- 
bitrary in the courts, with this strong prima facia proof 
of his slavery about him, to de ny him time to prove the 
contrary, when his request for time must be unsupported 
i by any thing but his own declarations; and here let me re- 

imark, that, as he is prima facia and presumptively a slave, 

| his deck: rations cannot be received under oath. It ap- 
| pears to me, {said Mr. P.] that the tendency of this amend- 
ment will be such as to leave every colored person, whether 


ibond or free, and wheresoever born, to the punishments 
\/of the existing laws, and to e xclude them from the general 


operation of the law now under consideration. I solemnly 
declare, before God and man, I have no wish to interfere 
wth the rights and obligat: ons of maste -r and slave; if call- 
ed upon to declare my sentiments upon the abstract ques- 


Mion of slavery, I I should not be unwilling to made a decla- 


rati on of my sentiments; but we are 
for the District, to look to the effect and consequences of 
oul acts: their bearing and ope ration upon all the peop "le 
of the United States. Dissatisfied as I am with the present 
laws, I had rather further legislation should be altogether 
withheld, and the people of the District left to thei r fate, 
than ps ticipate in any kind of legislation that will warrant 
an inf sat any of the criminal laws of the District 
meets my Ap bation. A few words in reply to gentle 
men who have advocated the amendment, and I will cease 
from troubling the House with further remarks. They 
seem to suppose, that, because this District was cary ed out 
of States which, at the time of the — were, and ifow 
are, slave-holkd: ng States, it must be always treated as a 
slave-holding territory ; that we are never to look forward 
to that period when slavery here is to be extinct. Sir, 
this District was not made a slave-holding territory by any 
act of the General Government; and the recognition by 
that Government of slavery in this District was not from 
any approbation of the system; it w as the necessary result 
‘of that state of things which cxisted at the time of the 
And bee: Aulse saver) did here « ee at that time, 
the cession having been made for the benefit of all the 
States,) have not all the States a common interest in the 
District? and, whenever it can be done without interfe ring 
with private rights here and elsewhere, will not the extine- 
tion of slavery here be an event equally desired by all? 
{am surprised to hear gentlemen coming from the slave 
holding States say that pune nt, by confine ment in the 
P ‘nitentiary, will t > to slaves no punisht nent at all! What 
is the imputation which this dec larati on renders them lia- 
ble to? ‘That slavery has such evils, and is attended with 
such privations, that ¢ mfinement in the penitentiary so 
far ameliorates its condition as to make it desirable. Soft- 
ened as those evils are in every part of the country, to 
\¢ eternal honor of gentlemen living in certain portions 
of the country be it said, Lam unwilling to believe there 
isa oe ntleraan in this House from any one of the slave 
holding States, who is prepared to admit this to be the 
case—that to punish slaves, nothing short of corporeal 
aren can be effectual; that to slave must be maim- 
, burned in the hand or face, his back must be lacerated 
lant a n, ‘and torn again, before his wounds have cicatric- 
ed,”’ to be made sensible that he is punished for his crimes. 
|Sir, on this subject, 1 must be permitted to differ from 
| gentlemen who have addressed the House. In my opinion, 
{some of the slaves of the District have all the tender and 
endearing relations that are 


> bound, in legislating 





eren 











common to our race. They 


lhave wives, children, fathers, mothers, kindred, and 
friends, and a separation would be as heart-rending t 
ithem as to us: cyen a penitentiary would have its horrors 
} Another argument in favor of the amendment is this: send 
| } 


ithe slaves to th penite ntiary } : . 


: and you punish tl master 





convicted: and is alnot th lay whose s¢ rvice he is d pris Lof dur ne t] 


islaye’s confineme he same argument might 
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used against all persons, apprentices, and others bound to 
service as slaves; and, if valid, would exclude from pun- 
ishments one-half of our population. But, sir, to my mind, 
the best reply to this objection is this: a greater evil to 
society would follow, than the one complained of to the 
master, if he should be paid for the services of his slaves 
while suffering in the penitentiary for their crimes. He 
would not have that interest which otherwise he would 
have, to superintend the morals of his slaves, watch over 
their conduct, and direct them to the paths of rectitude. 
What would be his indemnity in one case, would be the 
community’s loss. In all cases of conflicting interests, 
the lesser must yield to the greater. Partial evils must be 
borne for general good. Weare told that the punishment 
of slaves by this confinement will lead to an increase of 
crimes on their part. In further reply, I can only add, that 
the whole penitentiary system is an experiment. 

The community is divided in regard to the expediency 
of penitentiary punishments; and, in making the experi- 
ment, I am not disposed to make the distinction contend- 
ed for between freemen and slaves. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he had, by the amendment 
which he had heretofore offered, designed to confine the 
operation and provisions of this bill to offences committed 
by free persons. The House had determined, by its vote to- 
day, that the slaves of this District, convicted of petty of- 
fences, should be taken from their masters, and confined 
in the penitentiary for two years and longer, and thereby 
deprive the masters of their right to property. He now 
rose to inyite the attention of the House, and particularly 
the committee who reported this bill, to the fourteenth sec- 
tion, which he read as follows: 

‘That every other felony, misdemeanor, or offence, 
not provided for by this act, may and shall be punished as 
heretofore, except that, in all cases where whipping is 
part or the whole of the punishment, the court shall sub- 
stitute therefor imprisonment in the county jail for a pe- 
riod not exceeding six months.” 

He would offer no amendments; but would inquire of| 
the committee if, by this section, it was intended to con- 
fine in the county jail for six months the slaves in this Dis- 
trict, for any trivial misdemeanor which the policy of the 
laws of every slave-holding State or community had here- 
tofore punished summarily with stripes, which he under. 
stood to be the laws of this District now in force. Sup- 
pose {said Mr. W.] the slave of the planter in Prince 






















George’s county shall be sent, by his master, to markets | 


within the District, and he shall commit a riot or some mis- 
demeanor, which, by the existing law, is punished with 
stripes, is it right that the slave should be taken from the 
master, and confined six months in the county jail at the 
expense of the owner or the public treasury? fs 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR said that the present bill, and 
the amendment which had been proposed, involved some 
considerations of a general character, which were more 
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only legitimate and proper purpose, according to the doc. 
trine received by every civilized nation, was the preven- 
tion of crimes. Punishments address themselves to various 
feelings and principles in man. Sometimes they were di- 
rected to the dread of death, sometimes to the dread of 
shame, sometimes to the love of property, and at others 
to the love of freedom. In that gradual amelioration of 
the penal code which distinguishes the present cra of th« 
world, the penitentiary system had been substituted for 
capital punishments; but many of its warmest friends, men 
of the mildest temper, and most compassionate disposition, 
after some experience of the plan, had began to entertain 
strong doubts of its expediency, even as applied to whites 


He might be permitted to state a fact which he had heard 
had occurred in Virginia, and which had a strong bearing 
on this subject. Some very degraded white person who 
had been confined in their penitentiary, the moment the 
period of his imprisonment had expired, and he was libe- 
rated by due course of law, immediately and openly com 
mitted some one of those minor offences which were pun- 
ishable by penitentiary discipline, and this with the avow 
ed intention of getting back to his old quarters. Let gen 
tlemen look for a moment at the situation of a slave; at 
the smal] advantages he possessed for either intellectual o1 
moral culture, and then say whether he was to be put up 
on a par, as to the regulations of society, with those whose 
situation was so widely different. It was in vain to com 
plain of such a state of things. Humanity, morality, eve 
religion, might lift up their voice, but they could not re- 
move the evil. Slavery existed, and it was for a legisla 
tor to look at things as they were. How then were slaves 
to be operated upon? It was proposed to punish them by 
confinement at hard labor. Now, as to labor, that was thie 
daily and almost constant occupation of a slave. 1t was his 
lot already, and to threaten him with labor was to hold up 
almost no threatat all. That motive was as nothing. Would 
gentlemen then appeal to his moral sensibilities’ It was 
melancholy, but it was true, that the very condition of se: 
vitude itself had a powerful and invariable infiuence in de 
grading the moral sensibility of all those who endure it 


|On that subject, he might quote the language of the poet 


* Jove fixed this certain; that whatever day 
‘* Makes man a slave, takes hall his worth away.” 
Servitude, in all countries and ages, has been found to 

exert a powerful effect in blunting the moral sensibilities 
|of men, so that they did not feel the same sense of degra 
|dation under punishment, as others do, who never were 
in bondage. ‘hey did know it to bea fact, that in a large 
majority of cases the sense of degradation was not suffi 
cient to put down crime. Now, when the whole object 
of punishment was to prevent crimes, an appeal was to be 
made to one or two principles only: when no other feeling 
twas to be consulted but the dread of labor and the dread 
of shame, would the House pursue a system of legislation 
which they had every possible ground to believe was not 





important than seemed to be thought by many gentlemen 
in that House. God forbid that he should for a moment 
advocate any system for the treatment of slaves, not only 
that was severe or oppressive, but which was incompati- 
ble with the utmost possible degree of lenity which the 
condition of those unfortunate people would adinit. But 
legislation, in its very nature, and according to the import 
of the term, required that all laws should be adapted to 
the subject on which they were to operate. Those laws 
dealt with men in various situations, and under very dif- 
ferent circumstances from each other: and both wisdom 


and justice required that the law should be adapted to 


1 


those who were to be the subjects of it. With every dis- 
position to practise the utmost lenity and fovbearar ce, he 
could not view it as proper that the slave and the free 
white man should be both subjected to preciscly the 
same punishment What was the object of punishing 


at all? t was not the infliction of public vengeance, 1] 


adequate to its end? As to this colored population, it 
might reasonably be supposed that those who had had most 
todo with them understood best how they were to be mai 
aged. Let gentlemen go to Virginia, or to Maryland, to 
any slave State in the Union; was there one whose scheme 
|of criminal policy toward slaves was based on the idea of 
their dread of degradation? He did not know of such a 
State. Experience, that surest and safest guide, where it 
could be reached, should ever be consulted and heedfully 
regarded; and all experience in this matter spoke but one 
and the same language. Mr. B. said that there was not a 
feeling in his heart, that did not revolt at the very idea of any 
cruelty or oppression toward those unhappy people. Butif 
gentlemen would rely on mere speculation, even speculation 
itself, if based on true philosophy, would teach any man that 
a state of slavery hada natural, necessary, and inevitable ten- 
dency to degrade the subject of it, and to eflace those finer 
| sensibilities to which a dread ofshame addressed itself. Such 
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afear would never prove, with respect to slaves, a motive 
of sufficient strength to restrain them when disposed to 
crime. Every aspect of the subject conspired to prove 
the expediency of adopting the amendment. After that 


had been adopted, Mr. B. said he should be prepared to 
agree to the mildest code, in respect to slaves, which the 
good order and safety of society would admit. 


Wepnespar, Apnit 28, 1830. 
THE MAYSVILLE TURNPIKE. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
authorizing the subscription of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the stock in the Maysville, Washington, Pa- 
ris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company; when 

A motion was made by Mr. MALLARY, that the fur- 
ther consideration of the said bill be postponed until Mon- 
day next, with the view of taking up the tariff subject; but 
the motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER rose, and said, that, if this were the only 
bill of the kind to be presented to the consideration of the 
House, he would rather suffer it to meet its fate at once, 
than to delay the time of the House by any remarks of his. 
But there are now on our calendar nine or ten bills of the 
same character, and he felt it his duty to warn gentlemen 
against the danger of establishing the precedent—it will 
only be the commencement of a system which promises to 
have noend. The applications of this kind, which had 
been made during this session, showed the tendency of this 
system of legislation. It has only been within a few years, 
he believed, that Congress had ever authorized subscrip- 
tions for stock in canal and turnpike companies; but, hav- 
ing done so in a few instances, others have been encou- 
raged to apply. Sir, [said Mr. F.] some of the petitions 
now on your table would never have been dreamed of, 
had it not been for the aid yon have given to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, and a few others. But these ap- 
plications having been thus countenanced by Congress, 
other companies think they have the same right to call on 
you for assistance. And have they not? Can you grant 
to one, and not to another? How will you discriminate? 
Youcannot. ‘The State Legislatures will incorporate com- 
panies for objects of internal improvements, whenever ap- 
plied to; and if you take stock ina company of one State, 
you must do so in that of another; and thus there will be 
no end to the appropriations necessary to meet the calls 
that will be made upon you. 

The road now under consideration is to extend only six- 
ty miles; but we have been already told that this is only 
the middle link of the great chain that is to extend from 
Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in Alabama. What then 


is to be the direct and almost necessary consequence of 


passing this bill? 


it requires no spirit of prophecy to pre- 
dict. 


{n a short time, a company will be formed, and in- 
corporated by Ohio, to extend the road from Maysville 
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jhe should not urge them, because he was satisfied that a 


open majority of the House believed it was competent 


for Congress to make appropriations for internalimprove- 
| ments. He, however, understood this same majority to 
|limit the exercise of this power to objects strictly national. 
Mr. F. was not certain that his mind was sufficiently dis- 
| criminating to distinguish between national and local objects 
--but certainly if there could be a public work projected 
which was not national, it was this very road. A national 
road from Lexington to the Ohio river! A road on which no 
troops are to travel—no munitions of war to be transported; 
jand which, ina word, is to answer no national purpose what- 
ever. The idea is absurd; and he begged the House not to 
be misled by the character sought to be given to this work. 
There was another circumstance to which Mr. F. wish- 
ed to call the attention of the House. The stock of this com- 
pany (in which we are now about to make the Government 
a partner) is divided into three thousand shares, and Con- 
gress is petitioned (and the bill so provides) to subscribe 
for fifteen hundred shares—just one-half of the stock. 
Now, if we so far yield as to sanction this application, the 
work will be commenced; and should there be any diffi- 
|culty in disposing of the remainder of the stock, the com- 
ipany will again look to Congress. You will then be 
\told, that, as you have already invested part of your funds, 
|you certainly will not see the enterprise fail, and subject 
the nation to loss, when it can be so easily prevented by 
jadditional contributions: and thus in a short time compa- 
‘nies will project works of internal improvement, obtain 
from their State Legislatures acts of incorporation, and 
Congress must supply the means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. But we have been gravely told that the proposed 
subscription will be a profitable investment of our funds. 
Now, can any gentleman seriously believe (said Mr. F.] 
|that the proceeds of this road will ever reimburse the trea- 
jsury the advance it is designed to make? To him the idea 
| was visionary and extravagant—and he could not consent 
|thus to put to hazard the finds of the nation. Mr. F. was 
j|no enemy to Kentucky—quite the reverse; he wished suc- 
|cess to any work which would promote the interests and 
prosperity of her citizens—he hoped that this road, which 
| was considered of so much importance to them, would be 
|completed; and that the association under whose direction 
jit was progressing would more than realize the great pro- 
fits which were anticipated. But he repeated his protest 
lagainst engaging the Government in such speculations-— 
j|he hoped that the House would reject this bill, and there- 
|by proclaim to all our citizens that they need not project 
| works of internal improvement, with the expectation that 
| Congress will furnish the means of executing them. It is 
lonly by this prompt and decided course that we may hope 
|to arrest a system, which, if long pursued, will bankrupt 
| our treasury, and ultimately subject our people to the most 
| grievous and oppressive taxation. 
Mr. COLEMAN said that the importance of this sub- 


to Zanesville. Other companies will be incorporated by jject was deeply felt in the State of Kentucky, and parti- 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, to construct the por-|cularly that part of it which he had the honor to represent. 
tions of the road lying within those States from Lexington | This bill was introduced [said Mr. C.} upon the petition 
to Florence—and then come the applications of all those |of a very large and respectable proporticn of my consti- 
companies to take parts of their stock. And can you re-|tuents; and the road contemplated to be improved, passes 
fuse? through three of the four counties of my district. A num- 

But again, sir: Authorize this subscription, ina few days|ber of our patriotic and enterprising citizens have en- 
the bill to aid the Baltimore and Ohio railroad will be|tered into an association for the purpose of acquiring 
presented for our consideration. ‘That is a great work—|and diffusing information on the subject of internal im- 
and we shall doubtless be told it is one of national import- | provement in the West; and they have, at their private 
ance, too. Next comes the Charleston railroad—and upon jexpense, procured the aid of one of the ablest and most 
the heels of that the Ogeechee and Altamaha canal, with lexperienced engineers in the Union, by whose exertions 
several others. All, he supposed, national works; and all |they have been enabled to lay before Congress a full 
having equal claims (some of them perhaps stronger) with |and satisfactory report, and map, exhibiting the benefits 
those of the road now under discussion. Do not gentle-|to be derived from this improvement. The Legislature of 
men see (said Mr. F.] that they are embarking ina system |the State have given an unqualified approbation of the 
of legislation to which there is no limit?) Mr. F. had also lundertaking, and have authorized a subscription of stock, 
constitutional objections to all bills of this character, but | which, considering the state of the finances there, is gene- 
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rous and liberal. These cireuwmstances, evidencing the| one of the States, is, to a certain extent, a national benefit 


intense interest of the people and the State, will, I trust, | For purposes which the General Government hes de« 
justify me in the few remarks that I may present to the] ed national, three great road routes have been projected 
consideration of the House. 1Qne from this city, the seat of the General Govern. nt, 
This is the first applcation which the State of Kentucky | to poss through Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
has ever made to Congress for aid in the construction of] and so on, until it strikes the Mississippi above the mouth}; 
her internal improvements; and I did hope it would be per-| of the Missouri. Another from Buffalo, through this city, 
mitted to pass without discussion. This violent effort to} to New Orleans: anda third to connect the two forme) 
prevent the passage of this bill, by urging its unconstitu-| branching at Zanesville on the enc, and uniting with 
tionality and impolicy in debate, was not necessary to} other somewhere in the State of Alabama. This | 
show to the world what are the opinions of southern! mentioned route passes through Chillicothe, on the Sciot 
members on this subject. From the tenor of the argu-! crosses the Ohio at Maysville, passes through Lexington, 
ment, I am sure the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Fosrer}| through Nashville, on the Cumberland, and through Fi: 
did not expect to change the vote of a single member.! rence, on the Tennessee, ‘These points are known to 
Why has it been thought necessary to oppose so vehement-|; House to be places of great importance, and situated 
ly this measure, carrying great advantages to the West?) streams admitting of fine navigation. Perhaps, sir, th 
Why demand so imperiously a demonstration of its na-' most important part of this route is that between Mays 
tionality? Is it because of that peculiar kindness of feel-! ville and Lexington. If the main rot ‘ 
ing? on the part of the South towards the West, boasted of I cdo not understand that any deny it, ) 
notlong since? Gr, is it to encourage a scrupulous inves-! and with an eye to its extension, must assume the 
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ite be national, 
#}ha> 
Uns part, as a] 


tigation of all propositions which may arise here, requir-' of nationality; and every argument in favor of these 
ing the public treasure to accomplish an object which is} roads is equally a 






uly appheuble to each and every part of the 
confined to a State in point of locality? I trust that gen-/and especially those parts which are immediate ly ¢ 
tlemen may be prepared, when they may be called | nected with our navigable streams. 
upon, to justify the expenditure of muli ms for Georgia, Recollect that if ever again this country shall be visited 
when they refuse one hundred and fifty thousand dollars,| by the awful calamity of war, that war must unfurl 
in profitable stock, for the aid of Kentucky. jbanners on the sea coasts, or on the shore sof our nort) 


'Phis is no new project which we have under considera-! ern lakes. If on the latter, as was the case im 2812, t) 
tion. The Congress of the United States have long since | road will again become an important mil tary read. Y¥« 
settled the principle of thismeasure. We have sut ps, I mean national troeps, sr, your munitions of war, 
stock in the Dismal Swamp Canal Company; in the Dela-| your provisions for your army and navy, must be trai 
ware Canal, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and in the | ported along it, at least as far as the Ob'o river; and thence, 
Louisville Canal Companies. Rut gen lemen say, every | by land, to the lakes, ifcireumstanees are favorable; but 
inch of the Maysville road is in the State of Ke ntucky. not, by ascen ling the Ohio a few mil s, you may 
How can it be national? I answer, every inch of the Dela- yourselves of the grand canal through the State of Oh 
ware eanal, sixteen miles in length, is in the State of New | Or, if attack be aimed at New Orleans, and recent occ 
Jersey; and every inch of the Louisville canalis in one coun-/ rences evince that that may be the case, a road from t 
ty, nay, I believe in one city. Low can they be national?! interior of Kentuc ky to the Ohio river is « qually im) 
Yet Congress have subseribed for stock in both of them. ‘ant, if the services and s ippli s of that State are in i 

I have said that this is the first application for t t 

of Kentucky. I did so, sir, because the fund 
the Louisville can h fi 
that State, as for 

Indiana, an 
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it to our general defence. 


ne right to erect fortifications, in tine « f pe: ee, fo: 
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itkemen. Are fortifieations more cifcient meat 





ws 
mon defenee, is assumed, and rightly so, by 








rotection than gocd roads, over whieh, with the ray 
Kentucky, | i rht, your infantry, your cavalry, your artillery, \ 
important eommercial city. | peasantry, in the form of militia, may be carried, from | 
Nor does this work, now undcr discussion, promise ¢x- |to point, asemergency may require * Tlow many fortr 





. - . ‘ } . << 
clusive advantage to Kentucky. If accomplished to the |strong and costly, have been viclded up to the enem 





extentcontemplated by this bill, it will g tly « vee to | ¢ e of the impossibility of sending to their aid in tir 
the interests of Ohio, and all the States situated westward-|inforcements of soldicrs, with arms and ammunition, 
ly of us. Weelaimsome attention from this Government; | best of all fortifications? A right view of this subject 











we contribute largely to fill the publie treasury; we, in| show usthat the very best means of defence is to make y 
other re spects, perform our part as an mber of the con- great n ghway $ go xl: so that in the shortest period of tin 
federacy, and can see no reason why our interests should jand at trifling expense to the Government, the v 
be overlooked. Not as a gratuity, but as a right, we jencrgies of the country may be concentrated to an} 
ask it. point which may be exposed to danger frem att 
Not content with the establishment of the principle | And, sir, the aceepted time to do this, is, when w 
} , ‘ais a. -e with : 2 ld. end wi ww cof 
heretofore, genthkemen insist upon a re-argument of the at peace with all the world, and when ovr cof 


question. 1 do not consider ita dificult task to cvince the |full. We shall always be more secure in the enjoyn 


} 
; . . . . ' . . . 1 i eat Sia Mee “dade wl 
nationality of this measure; but } do regret the necessity | of the blessings of peaec, when we are in fact, and w! 

\ : . ete “ol ¢} } ant si } eo wmte {ne ¢ 
of consuming the time of this House in the discussion of {the world knows us to be, pt pared at all ponts for 











a question wh *h has been repeat tly i heretofore. |of war. ; 

Am I wrong, when I sup] the Stat his The road under consideration is a part of the road fire 
be members of the same great fan tl one important eommercial situation on the Ohio to anot! 
mote the interest of anv o1 1 relation to still more so, if possible. The read from M VS 
which is national, should be desired by al? th Louisville, passing through Paris and Lexington, t 
take it, that the Federal Government is one, vet portant mam fucturing towns; through Frankfort, the 
of various paits; and that whatever tends to amelorate |of Government, and Shelbyville, is doubtless the m 
the condit on of on part without oppre r another, or! portant road jn the State of Kentucky, : rhaps ¢ 
others, amclorates the general condition of the whole. \to any of the same extent in the wester try A 
Frony this postion, which appcars to me fo be as evident |great portion of the g ods, salt, iren, and other arti 
as any arwument can be, wi Vy be lduced to prove tcon umed in the State of Kentucky, lancle t Mv 
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of the State, and thence seeks a land transportation to the! establishment. Sir, as your population presses onward and 
interior. A vast quantity of the produce and manufac-; onward, the same wise policy which first induced the in- 
tures of the interior is brought to this place, to be shipped) stitution of this department, will require its extension. 
for New Orleans; and when the Ohio canal shall be com-| You must keep up that intercourse among all parts of our 
pleted, the quantity will be much greater, as much pro-| vast country, especially in the new; because, in a social, 
duce will be sent to the North through that canal and the! commercial, and political point of view, it is essential to 
lakes. at our existence. Much has been done in this respect. In 

All the groceries used above Louisville are landed at) 1795, we had seventy-five post offices, and eighteen hun- 
that city and Maysville, and from those places seek a con-| dred miles of post road. Now we have eight thousand 
veyance to the interior along this route; and the produce} four hundred post offices, and one hundred and fifteen thou- 
and manufactures of a very rich country are shipped at} sand miles of post road. An immense improvement inthe 
Louisville for this lower market. In truth, sir, the quan-| system! Yet, more may be done with ease and advantage. 
tity of produce and goods transported upon this road, and| We can yet aid the Postmaster General to render his de- 
the travelling thereon, equal those on any road in the} partment still more useful, by improving the condition of 
western States; I might say in the United States. I furnish-| ourgreat mail routes; thereby expediting its progress, and 
ed my colicague [Mr. Lercarnr] onthe Committee on Roads | diminishing the cost of its transportation. These, of course, 
and Canals, an accurate estimate of the travelling on this} leave more time and means to supply those parts of our 
road, near Maysville, for thirty days, several of which} common country which are now totally without, or, if sup 
were unfavorable, in consequence of inclemency of the| plied at all, to a verv partial extent " I feel authorized to 
weather. ‘This table shows that, in that period of time,|say that the saving on the transportation of the mail be 
the number of persons that passed was nine thousand four! tween Lexington and Maysville would approximate very 
hundred; of horses, twelve thousand eight hundred; and | nearly the interest on the sum now asked, independent of 
wagons and carts, one thousand five hundred and seventy} the increased celerity, and all its consequences. And it 
--making an average per day of three hundred and seven-| should be recollected that the chief advantage which the 
teen persons, four hundred and twenty-seven horses, and! Gov. rnment proposes to derive from the post office esta- 
fifty-two wagons, besides stock, carriages, &c. 1 refer gen-}blishment, is not the saving in dollarsand cents, but such 
uemen to the report of the United States’ engineers, (Long | advantages as would have induced its adoption, if it had 
and ‘Trimble,) made during the session of 1827-’28; in|been a dead expense to us to the extent of its income, 
which they’ say that the road from Maysville to Lexington] which, I believe, is adequate to defray its vast expenses; 
is more travelled than any other of the same extent in the | advantages which, like our health and our freedom, we are 
State of Kertucky. ‘These facts are evidences that the | not apt duly to appreciate, until we are deprived of them. 
stock of this company must be good. From the best in-| Let this country be deprived of this great engine of inter- 
formation which I have been able to obtain, it must yiel 1} communion, and we shall, by the contrast, be able to place 
six or eight per cent. clear of all contingent and current/a proper estimate upon its valuc, and the high national im 
expenses for repair. It will be borne in mind that the | portance of its utmost extension. In relation to this par- 
report of Mr. Williams, which I have had laid on some of} ticular road, let me say to you, that for severat months in 
your tables, as well as that of the United States’ engineers, |the year itis impassable. Your stages are obl'ged to leave 
shows that the abundance, convenience, and durability of it, and seek a passage thro igh farms, and along unfre- 
materials for constructing a road, justify the idea that the} que: | ways; thereby subjected to innumerable delays, 
work cap be effected at comparatively little cost, and that, |; s, und dange) 3. Convinced of this marked in- 


| 














when constructed, it will require but a trifling expense to} convenience, the Legislature of Kentucky, aiming at a re- 
keep it in repair for many years. If these facts do notincon- | moval of the ev], has subscribed for ste ck in th's company. 
testibly evince the commercial importance of this road, 1} Will this Government, infinitely 1 able, to whom the 
acknowledge my disability tocomprehend what is entitled to| regulation of the mail partic ilarly belongs, refuse to con- 


these appellations; and they show that these advantages may |tribute her portion to this work, when, in its accomplish- 
be obtained at a very inconsiderable comparative expense. | ment, more benefit will accrue to the General Government 
If Congress have not the power to create for this nation | than to the State, or to individuals through whose landed 
such commercial facilities as are contemplated by the bill, | estates it may chance to pass? It cannot be that this Go- 
then am Lat a loss to know what rights were des.gned to be | vernment will use the road daily, contribute to render it 
given, under the power to re galate commerce among the impassable, and withhold its mite to repair and amend its 
States. condition. Sir, the sum now asked is but a mite, when 


This road is the great national mail route from the East | compared to the immense sum annually expended on that 





to Kentucky, and all the States west and northwest of us. | road in the labor of our peasantry. 
But, sir, what is your mail? Is it a national or a State con- Let me present another view of this subject. We have 
cern? or is it of any consequence to either? 1 may differ repeatedly heard that the public lands were pledged to pay 


with gentlemen on this subject, when L suppose the mailes- the public debt, and that the debt was burdensome. | 


D g 
tablishment appertains to the General Government, and) inf r from that fact, that the lands are relied on asa source 
that it is the most valuable department of the Government. |of revenue. It is not necessary for ose to discuss 
It cannot be denied that whatever contributes largely to the propric ty of throwing them more rapidly into market, 
diffuse information among the people, on the interesting! reserving them, or pursuing the present system. Suffice 
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subject of manufactures, arts, literature, commerce, |it for me to know that the Government is converting them 
agriculture, and our political relations, is richly worth the | into money as fast as practicable, to ext guish the national 
attention of this Hlouse, wise as it may be, or be supposed | debt, and to aidin defraying our current expenditures. It 
to be. Ina country where the Government ck pends upon mus important, with this ol tin view, that the value 


the will of the people for its efficiency, and their intelli-)of our lands should be augmented in the 












gence for its beneficial influences, is it not a consideration | price, or in the inducement i | P udy sale 
of deep magnitude, to liberalize that will, and en ore that | ‘I hey are now a dead capital on our ha the mil 
intelligence, to the greatest extent of which they are sus-|Nons of acres w re ld yield noth to the ¢ 
ceptib! : ivernment, and are free ft ntaxes. If they were im 

In my humble conception, nothing can so largely con-|diately sold, not only could r national debt be paid ctt 
duce to th accomplishment of these ends, as the constant, | pr moptly, but asum wot ft in vour treasury, : 
I may say daily, intercourse which takes place among all} fproperly funded lace pi shy lesirable objects 


parts of the United States, through the agency of cur mail} Can rom evised fo ¢ t GPE COeva ey 
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than to remove the obstacles in reaching tt those lands ? Make | 
it easy, convenient, and cheap, to visit your new countries, | 
toremove families to them, and you present new and power 
ful inducements to purchasers. Recollect that many of 
our fellow-citizens are poor, and in the North and East 
earn a precarious livelihood by daily labor. Such men will 
become purchasers of your lands—domiciliated citizens be- 
yond the mountaing, independent cultivators of the soil, if 
you will make it practicable to get tothose lands. But, in 
the present condition of the roads which lead in that direc- 
tion, the expense of removing a family is so great that it | 
forbids emigration to the poor. 

Here another view of this subject, distinct in its import- 
ance, yet intimately connected with the sale of our public | 
lands, suggests itself to my mind. It is the encourage- 
ment of western population. 
whether the North or the South, by general legisl: ation, has 
contributed most to the population and prosperity of the 
western States. 





and that it still is a subject of general legislation. Every 
writer on political economy—every politician, the oretical 
or practical, has treated the increase of population asa 
matter of primary magnitude. It will not do at this ad- 
vanced period to resort to argument to prove that the 
population of a country is its wealth; its population, en- 
lightened, liberal, brave, and intelligent, its chief defence, 
its greatest honor. These are political axioms, which do | 
not require either argument or illustration to force them | 
up6n the mind. They are taken as self-evident, and used | 
to elucidate other positions; and allow me to use them for | 
that purpose on this occasion. I take for granted that 


on western population; but that whatever will promote it, 
will be considered natural in its aspect. What inquiry is 
left? None which involves the rene of the Government 
to act; but simply one of expediency. I trust that our 
friends from the North and the South will embrace this 
favored opportunity to evince the sincerity of their attach- 
ment, and the earnestness of their professions of kindness. 
The whole West is looking to this measure, small as it may 
seem to some gentlemen, with intense interest, because it 
will be the spring toa new era there. Our object is to 
encourage population, and to dispose of our public lands; 
and the question is, how shall these be accomplished? I 
have endeavored to show that the most efficient plan will 
be to afford facilities in the progress to your fertile and 
productive lands in the West; in other words, imp rove the 
great highways which lead in that direction. I shall have 
done with this part of my subject, when I present one illus- 
tration of its constitutionality anc i policy. We have a right 
to setapart every tw entieth section of our public lands for 
opening and improving roads to and through them, for the 
convenience of the settlers. Because that amount, ex- 


pended in this way, enhances the value of the residue, of 


course, operates as a bounty upon the purchaser, and in- 
creases our population and wealth. This would be an au- 
thorized exercise of power, and no doubt can exist as to 
the wisdom of such a measure. Let usthen suppose that 
the twentieth sections are sold—the proceeds in the trea- 
sury, having the same objec tsin view—population and sales 
of ‘public land—will it not be equally ts and 
eually wise, to approp! iate the proceeds of 
the same purposes? 

From the consideration of lands, I pass to their produc- 
tions. Important as are our manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests, they must yield to the agricultural interest 
of this country. 1 assume this position, not having time to 
illustrate and demonstrate its correctness; and propose to 
deduce from it some evidences favorable to a 
ternal improvements west of the mountains rhe induce- 
ments to an agricultural life are manifold—ease and inde- 
pendence, freedom from turmoil and excitement, abun- 
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'dance and contentment. But the master spirit which sti- 
|mulates to this, as to most other pursuits, is profit. Cc r- 
- tainly it is, ofall other employments, most favorable to vir- 
tue, independence, and to freedom; therefore should com. 
mand a favorable consideration. If the prices of produce 
|do not justify cultivation to a greater extent than will re 
‘fice for the wants and necessaries of life, no more will | 
produced; and farming, as an occupation, must de aline. 
If, however, the prices promise to pay a rich reward for 
his labor, the farmer will be content to grow merely what 
may supply the necessaries of life. He has an incentive 


ito extraordinary exertion, and, in obedience tv it, calls all 


his energies into action. The first consequence is increas. 
ed industry, which is followed by increased production 
and a bountiful augmentation of profits. 

But your most fertile soil is remote from your sea coasts 
,and from your navigable streams. High prices cannot ope- 
jrate as a stimulant upon the cultivator of the interior. 


If western population ever was a sub- |The cost of land transportation to market, or to a naviga- 
ject of national i importance, I presume it has never lost it, | ble water, consumes all his profits. 


He cannot come in 
competition with those more favorably situated for market; 
jand he abandons the idea of cultivation for market, and 
' not unfrequently altogether. Inthis way, your very best 
lands lie uncultivated and neglected. If you progress in 


|the system of which this billis a part, an important part to 


the western States of the Union, you will diminish the 
cost of transportation, and, to that extent, increase the 
| profits of the agriculturist, and bestow a bounty to the 
| pursuits of husbandry. You will extend to the interior 
jregions some of the advantages enjoyed by those who 
reside near the sea coast and navigable streams; you will 


|develop the productive energies of all portions of the 
this Government does not look with an eye of indifference | 


United States; you will increase the amount of your ex- 
portations, and distribute with the hand of equality the 
benefits of diffused wealth to every portion of your fellow- 
citizens; and, as a consequence of the whole, you elevate 
the character of that class of the community in national 
estimation, 1 pon whom, in part; the country depends for 
the permanency of its political instit utions. Here I am 
led, by a very natural association, to pay a passing notice 
to a work of internal improvement, the most brilliant of 
the age. I cannot be particular; but if I were called upon 
to select the work which is most useful to the United 
States, now in execution, I would select the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. Its utility, in two respects, is very striking 
to my mind. First, as a means of transportation between 
the ocean andthe western waters, with all its commercial 
advantages, and then, sir, as a bond of union between the 
East and the West. 

I have no dc wee and I judge from what mine own eyes 
have seen, that this work is to be accomplished, and that 
its realities are to be entirely equal to all the anticipations 
of its most sanguine friends and patrons. In this event, 
the productions of the valley of the Ohio are to be brought 
into suc ce ‘ssful competition with those of Frederick, Prince 
George’s, and Anne Arundel, immediately around the 
iflourishing and enterprising city of Baltimore. Not only 
|will the cost of transportation be surprisingly diminished, 
|but, what is very important to the cultivator, the time of 
|sending his produce to market may be selected to suit his 
convenience, and the particular demand of the article he 
may produ ce for sale. Whilst the main object I have in 
view is to induce a subscription of stock in the Maysville 
road, peculiarly as a western improvement, I cannot omit 
(as this may be the only opportunity I may hav e) to express 
a sincere hope that the Baltimore road may receive that 
jattention here, which a great republic ought to bestow 
jupon a public work, whose magnificence is equalled only 
iby its utili ty. 

Before I resume my seat, allow me to take another view 
lof this subject. I have been educated to place a high es- 
|timate upon the union of our States, and to desire its per- 
|petuation. The -impressions of this my early instruc- 
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tion, proceeding from a source which, in every way, | 
I loved to regard, have grown into fixed and unalterable | 
principles. My judgment confirms them, and my expe-| 
rience and observation here have taught mc that our ablest 
and best statesmen may be well employed in devising means 
to ward off all indirect attempts to weaken the bonds which 
unite us together. If I mistake not, this Government 
will find it prudent to encourage and appropriate funds to 
promote a more easy’and expeditious intercourse between 
the capital of the United States and the capitals and com- 
mercial depots of the several States; and, further, to en- 
courage a similar system among the several States, to con- 
nect more intimately their capitals and commercial cities; 
all, sir, with a view to the perpetuity of the Union. By 
increasing the facilities of intercourse, you bring about a 
contiguity which cannot otherwise exist. This contiguity 
and constant intercourse are followed up by a community 
of feeling, and, what is equally powerful over the human 
mind, a community of interests, accompanied by aconvic- 
tion of mutual dependence, and an absolute necessity to 
promote mutual and reciprocal prosperity. ‘This system 
of advancing internal intercourse, with consequences so 
happy and important to the Union, will not be deserted, 
because experience will never teach us that the people of 
the United States will be more free, more secure, or more 
happy, under any other form of government than under 
this, established by the wisdom of patriots hitherto une- 
qualled, and consecrated by some of the best blood of the 
revolution. 

A question involving the sovereignty of the States can- 
not arise or be made to bear upon this measure. The 


Legislature of Kentucky, by a solemn act of sovereign| 
power, has invited the General Government to unite with} 


them and with individuals in the accomplishment of this 
work. I trust, sir, that this Government will not be so 
disrespectful to that sovereign State, as to defend her sove- 
reignty against herown encroachments. Having endeavored 
to show that this subject is worthy the attention of Con- 
gress, and to prove that the objects which it is the inten- 
tion of this bill to accomplish are national in their charac- 
ter and aspect, and that it is due to Kentucky and the 


whole West that this measure should be promptly adopted, 
I hasten to conclude. 


Icome not here to eulogize Kentucky; but ] am proud} 


of my native country. She has contributed to fill the 
treasury of the United States, by consuming those articles 
which bear a duty, and has received none of the public 
funds. She has been liberal in promoting internal improve- 
ments in other quarters of the Union, but has never felt 
Jealous of the prosperity of other States, or complained 
ofa neglect of her condition and her interests. She has not 


withheld her vote in the appropriation of thousands for'| 


the erection of light-houses, the improvement of harbors, 
and other objects on the seaboard, from Maine to Geor 
gia. 1 
by Congress to other parts of the country, will it be gene- | 


rous, will it be just, to refuse to the West this pittance, | 
which is to give new life and energy to those States and 


the people, on this subject vitally interesting to them? 


The West, sir, is not the least valuable part of our country, | 


nor is it the least extensive. 


It will sustain an immense 
population. 


Sooner or later, it will have it; and then, sir, 
it will wield in this capitol an influence which the North 
and the South may be willing to conciliate. Not only in 
these respects has Kentucky been a faithful sister in ‘the 
republic; she has, under all circumstances, promptly obeyed | 
the country’s call. Her hardy sons have felled the proud- 
est forests in North America. They have converted the| 
land of blood into beautiful and variegated gardens of 
cultivation. When few, they took a savage wilderness, 
and have given you, after indescribable privations and 
sufferings, a rich and productive State, full of citizens and 
soldiers. When 


| 


seamen’s rights were invaded, and the | 
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And while these immense sums are cheerfully given | 


| ; 
| toll gates erected on it. 


ito enable them to continue 
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American flag insulted, they stopped not to quibble about 
the nationality of the injury or of the insult, but dropped 
|their peaceful implements of husbandry; and though no 
| hostile foot trampled their then blooming fields, they seized 
their swords and rifles, quit their happy homes, and rushed 
to scenes of strife, and blood, and death. None fought 
more boldly, none bled more freely, none died more 
nobly, than the generous sons of Kentucky, in defence of 
national rights and of national honor. But I need not dwell 
jupon this theme, so gratifying to a native of that patriotic 
| State. The part my countrymen have borne, is well 
known to the nation. It will be admired, if not appre- 
| ciated, in this assembly. 
I have now said what it was my duty to say on this ques- 
'tion, so vitally interesting to Kentucky. I have performed 
the duty with much pleasure, arising out of the concern I 
myself feel in its success. More I should have experi- 
enced, if | could have believed that I did not trespass on 
jthe patience of the House. Conscious of my inability to 
ledify or to instruct, even to a tolerable degree, I feel 
| grateful to those who have kindly heard me through. As 
the representative of a populous and patriotic district, 1 
appeal to the justice and generosity of Congress—im- 
| pressed with the belief that both will be extended, if the 
|case made out will justify. 1 feel convinced that my course 
is a correct one, else I should not have uttered one word 
on this occasion. I disclaim any system of legislation which 
the constitution does not authorize, and which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, will not advance the honor and welfare of my 
country. 
Mr. POLK addressed the House. It is [said he} with 
}some reluctance that I feel myself constrained, by a sense 
of duty, to call the attention of the House more closely 
than it has been done, to this bill, and to the facts con- 
nected with the road which it proposes to aid in construct- 
ling, and then to submit to the friends of internal improve- 
ments themselves, whether even they, according to the 
principles which they profess, can give it their support. I 
jam not about to detain the House with a speech upon the 
subject of internal improvements generally. A few days 
jago, pending the discussion of the Buffalo and New Or- 
leans road bill, I had the honor to present to the House 
|my views at some length upon this subject. I shall not 
10w repeat what I then said. The friends of this system 
| profess to apply the means of this Government only to 
|objects of national impurtance. Is this road national in 
lits character? What is the proposition before us’ It is 
\that Congress shall subscribe one hundred and fifty thou- 
jsand dollars in the stock of a private company, to construct 
}a road sixty miles in length, leading from one town to an- 
lother in Kentucky. Every foot of the road lies within the 
linterior of Kentucky. TI put it to the friends of this sys- 
item to say if it is a national work If it is, then every road 
from one court-house toanother, in Kentucky or in any other 
State, would be equally national. Since this discussion 
was commenced this morning, I obtained froma gentleman 
from Kentucky a copy of an act of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, incorporating the company to construct this road. 
What dol find? On the 29th of January, 1829, a com- 
pany was incorporated by that State, to make a road from 
Maysville to Washington, a distance of five miles, and the 


} 


capital stock of the company was twenty thousand dollars. 


1, and 


On the 14th of January, 1830, 
but little more than three months ago, and since we have 


| That portion of the road, I understand, is completec 


| been in session, another act was passed by the Legislature 


of that State, extending the charter of the compan 


| Vv, soas 
the road from Washington to 


| Lexington, with an increased capital stock of three hun- 


dred thousand dollars. That act is brought direct to Wash- 
ington; and now, sir, in less than four months from its date, 
we are very modestly asked to pay out of th ] 

indred and fifty thous loll 


pub 
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c trea- 


half 


wirv one ! unat ‘ i na ¢ 
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of the whole capital stock require dto build the ils nits 
for what purpose shall we do this? 
will any man insult our understanding, by telling us - 
we are to accomplish any national object by it? What, 
a road sixty miles long, in the interior of one of the States 8, 


May ysville 


to carry on its operations in peace, or for defence in war! 
Does any one so contend? 


gentleman from Kentuc ky, through whose district it is to 


which bind the States together in union. Sir, there is no 
more ardent advocate here for the Union, and for its per-| 


petual preservation, than the individual who now addresses | Do I speak too strongly? 


you; but let me tell the gentleman that if we have no 
stronger ties to bind us together, as brethren of the same | 


Does any man pretend; | 
it} would vote for this bill. ) 
r,| mediate representatives of the districts through which it 
| passes would vote for it; and I doubt whether even they 
a national object, indispe nsable to enable the Governme nt! 


Can they so contend? Yes, | 
sir, strange as it may seem, it has been so contended by a} 


| gentleman here? 
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upon its own merits in a national: point of view; there 
would not be found in this House twenty individuals who 
I doubt whether any but the in 


would. But what do we see here every day? Wheneve1 
@ proposition for internal improvement comes up, no mat- 
ter what it be, visionary, extravagant, or ridiculous as you 
can conceive, an appeal i is immediately made to the friends 


| of the system, as it is called, and they are told, you must 
pass. He informed us that it was a national work, because} 
fhe said] internal improvements are sO many ligaments | ¢ 


vote for thi s; for if you do not, the ‘system fails, and you 
cannot get an appropriation for some other projects in 
which your sec tion of country is interested.’ Tae c com- 
bination is complete; and this is what you call a sys 

Am I not borne out the 
| facts which hay e come under the observation of eve: 
It is almost useless to say to these gentle 


family, than such schemes as this, then the Union is, in-|men, if you are in favor of internal improvements, is that 


deed, but ‘*a rope of sand.” A little road, sixty miles 
long, in the interior of one of the States, important to 

bind us together in the Union! The idea is really amusing. 
But this road must be national and important, it is said, 
because it is to constitute a middle section or link in a much 


so much in the discussion of the Buffalo road bill. Now, 
sir, from Maysville to Zanesville, exceeds one hundred 


and thirty miles; and from Lexington (the other end of this| 


section) to Florence, exceeds three hundred miles. Now, 
what great nationality of character would this great road, 
of which this bill before us constitut es, as it is said, a li nk, 
possess? What important points would it connect for the 
purposes of war, for that is the standard argument alw ays 
Sak by the advoes ates of this system? Does it connect 
any militar y posts, or any points of milit ury defence? At 


Maysville you are on the bank of the Ohio ri ver, W here| 


there is steamboat navigation; and at Florence you are on} 
the bank of the Tennessee rive r, where there is likewise 
steamboat navigation; and you propose to run a road on its 


whole length, parallel, or nearly so, with these rivers. 


It is idie any longer to talk about nationality as applica-| 


ble to this system. Any thing is national that gentlemen 
think proper to deem expedient. A road from a neighbor- 
hood tavern to a neighborhood mill is just as national, ac 
cording to the doctrine we hear every day, as any thing 
else. ‘The truth is, that any thi ng, and every thing, ac- 
cording to the modern doctrines, is national, by which the 


public money can be profusely re snded and extrava-| 


gantly waste d. That seems to be 
ant to be effected. The payment of the public debt is the 
Jast thing that some gentlemen seem to think of, when 
oe are making indiscriminate appropriations of the pub- 

funds for improvements. 
Seles ky, informs us that this road is very important, and | 
national, too; and, to prove it, he reads to us from a letter 
from a correspondent, the number of persons who hav« 
travelled upon it in a given time. 


inform us how o ft < *n the same person passed and repassed 


| 
longer road--—one from Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in 


. . -* | 
Alabama; a part of a great cross route, of which we heard 


-| Has even that been done in this instance? 


: ; 
: only obj: ct import-| 


Another gentleman, from | 


The gentleman did not | 


jany reason w hy you should vote for every and all the vi 


sionary schemes that are presented here? Do we not see 


ithe friends of the system, in an almost unbroken boxy, 
| voting for every proposition that comes before us? Why 


is th is so? Each gentleman here, who has a road or a 
canal, or expects one in his section of country, votes for 
every other, however useless it may be, for the purpose of 
keeping up the alliance, so that all others may, in like 
manner, support his favorite project when it comes up. 
And this is what you call a system, Can any one deny 

that this is the practi ical oper ration of this thing g, as we sec 


it every day’? Whenever the combinations of ‘sectio nal in- 


| te rests of this kind, thus united in action together, shall 


{constitute a majority, can any one fail to see the inevitable 
|consequences? The treasury will be drained of its last 
| dollar, and every project will be carried by means of a 
| settled majority, each individual of that majority acting 
upon interested sectional feelings, and all voting for every 
proposition, whether it be useful or national in its chara: 
|ter or not. There is another consideration connected with 
| this particular bill, to which 1 would. call the attention ot 
jits friends and of the House. Ordinarily, before Cong 
are called upon to engage in works of this sort, a minut: 
| survey and report upon the proposed work is required to 
be made by engineers of the United States. 


Two or three 
years ago, some gentlemen of the engineer corps rode 
throu gh the country from Zanesville to Florence, and 
made to us a report of what they call a preliminsry ex 
amination. That there may be no mistake about this, | 
beg leave to read from their reporta single passage. | 

is as follows: ‘*It cannot be supposed, nor was it intended, 
neither indeed was it necessary, that the details furnish 

by a preliminary ex¢ amination, li ke that in which we have 
been engaged, should be attended with undeviating accu 
racy; nor were we supplied with the means of aes 
|it, m reference to any of the items contained in the tables 
| ¢ sonnected with this essay. Nevertheless, the mode of ex 
|hibiting the characteristics of the several routes therein 
|exemplified, is deemed more appropriate, and better cal 





j 


the point at which the enumeration was taken, on his culated to give a clear and satisfactory view of their con 


neighborhood business. He did not tell us how many we 


going to mill, to church, or to the blacksmith shop. ae 
there not, I — ask the gentleman, twenty roads it 
Kentucky, that are much travelled, and equally Sencutae. 


and equa ily natio onl. too, with this’? Are not the roads from 
Lexington to Louisville, to Frankfort, or to Harrodsburg, 
much travelled? and, 





if that constitutes nationality, are 


¢| parative advantages and disadvantages, than any other that 
| he as been suggested. To prevent the possibility of being 
| mi isunderstood, we add, that the statements containcad 
|the tables are to be regarded as mere approximat.ons 
ithe truth, rather than as facts; as the results of the mos 
careful and attentive observation, rather than of actual 
surveys and measurements.”’ 


they not nati nal, to And where, sir, will this dectrine} In this report of the preliminary examination, sevel 
stop, short of making all the roads in the Union out of|routes and subdivisions of routes, as many as eight in nu 
the national treasury’ I think 1) rd - in saying | ber, I believe, are presented, all, of course, national. I! 
that if there was no division of opinict Hou s to have as many ramifications almost as the Buti: lo. 
upon pri ciple, upon sul jects lik his; if there was an|had. Asa matter of course, these gentlemen of he ¢ 
express grant of power int const.tutio f all were in-|gineer corps, who have done. né thing more than rx 


ternal improvem i men. and 1, ii examined 


t 


through the country, and take 


general observalions, ¢ 
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side r each route as exceedingly national. And. when, sir, 
did the-engineer corps ever report against the national- 


ity and expediency of any project, that they have ever | 


been sent out to examine’? I mean no personal disrespect | 
to the gentlemen who compose this corps; but I must say, 
t have no confidence in any report they make. They are 
as much to be relied upon, as a body of men, as others; 
but their employment, their very living, depends upon al 
continuance of these surveys. ‘They, perhaps, think i 


their duty to report favor ably upon every project, to the | 


Government which employs them. The fact we know, 

that they never report unfavorably, at least I remember 
no instance, to any project, however visionary or ridicu- 
lous. They have an admirable facility, too, of ramifying 
every object they examine into as many routes as possible, 
always taking special care to leave the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the respective routes as exactly poised as 
possi ble, leav ing the inhabitants upon every route to hope, 
and each section to expect, to obtain the work. I cannot, 
therefore, but say, that however much personal respect I 
may have for some of them, I have no sort of confidence 
in any report they make. But in this instance, if confi- 
dence were to be repose d in their reports, you are about 
to dispense even with this form, usually observed. The 
engineers themselves inform you that their examination 
has been preliminary; that they have made no actual sur- 
vey; and they admit it to be impe rfect. The gentleman 
from Kentuc ky, [ Mr. Lercuer] aware of this difficulty, 

has exhibited befo sre the House, with an air of great ap- 
parent confidence, a map of a survey of this section of 
sixty miles of road, which, he says, was made by a private 
individual employ ed by the company. We are asked, 
then, to subseribe stock to a large amount in a road which 
has never been minutely surveyed by an officer of the 
United States. You are about to dispense with this pre- 
requisite, usually required by the advocates of the system, 
in such projects. I mention this to show the extent to 
which the advecates of this system are disposed to carry 
these er cts. 

, | beg the gentleman from Kentucky to be assured 
that on have no feelin gs hostile to the interests of that State. 
It always affords me "ple asure to promote her interests by 
my vote, when I can consistently with my public duty 
here. Andl am persuaded, if the whole people of Ken- 


tucky could witness our deliberations, and see the praeti- 
cal operations of this system, and its consequences, that 
they themselves, being an exporting people, and paying’ ‘ 


their portion of*the taxes, would not approve it. My only 
object, when L rose, was to call the attention of the House 
to this bill, and to submit to the friends of this system 
themselves, whether they can vote for it. I have done 
my duty; other gentlemen will do theirs. 

Mr. LETCHER, in reply to Mr. Pork, observed, that 
considering the gentleman was taken unawares, that he 
did not compre hend the subject under discussion very 
well, and only intended to offer a few suggestions, he had 
made a pretty long speech. He did not himself know 
how it happened, yet such was the fact, that the most 
ingenious, labor d, loud, and powerful efforts in that 
House were usually presented by gentlemen wholly un- 
pr par d. They came into the suddenly, felt a 
deep regret that duty compelled them to offer a few re- 
mat arks, and by sudden and unexpected bursts of eloquence 
(as in the present instance) dire cted a most furious blow 
at some highly meritorious bill. 

Sir, this mode 
that 


debate 


of attack is becoming so very common, 
it creates no sort of surprise, and no alarm. It ought} 
to be received for what it is worth, and no more. The 
bill, I trust, sir, is not to be defeated by this or any other 
mode of attack. Let it be examined coolly and delibe- | 
are ; let it be ee and the result is not feared. 

, [had indu ged in the fond hope, that, after the long 
po vehement speeches, by which gentlemen had obtained 
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so ‘psialh ochat, 
jand defeating 
in some 


and se Af. eutiefaction, and glory, in meeting 
the bill for the New Orleans road, their 
degree would have been satiated; but it 
seems, sir, I was mistaken; they come forth again to the 
icharge flushed with victory, in pursuit of new honors, and 
jarmed, if not with new arguments, at least with increased 
| zeal. Sir, they are unceasing and untiring in their efforts 
|to prostrate every thing that looks like internal improve- 
t|ment. 

It is true, sir, they have displayed much ingenuity in 
| their opposition, but, perhaps, at the same time, a little 
inconsistency. Let us see how that matter stands. The 
New Orleans road was too long. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Pox] said, in most emphatical language, 
we would find it a long anda lonesome road. What does 
he say to this? Why, that is too short. I should [said Mr. 
|L.] really like to know the gentleman’s true measure. 
How long must a road be; to secure his patronage’ 

The New Orleans road was a mud road. What! said 
the gentleman, after withholding your favors so long, do 
you intend to insult the West, by proposing to give them 
a mud road? Well, sir, here is one not too long, not of 
mud, (we have too much of that already,) but of hard, du- 
rable rock, upon the McAdam plan, and still he objects 
to this. 

Again: 


i rage 


When the other bill was under discussion, said 
the gentleman, why do you not first attempt to acc omplish 
your end by individual enter prise? First put your own 
shoulder to the wheel, obtain the consent of the States, 
and thereby avoid all difficulties of a constitutional nature. 
All that is done, sir, and our shoulder is at the wheel, and 
| we now call upon you to help us. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars have been subscribed by our ci itizens; and now the 
idea of the Government subscribing to aid a company of 
individuals, in making a road, is scouted, and indeed, sir, 
severely ridiculed by that honorable gentleman. He ap- 
pears to think it not only dangerous, but ruinous. The 
State of Kentucky, sir, ‘did not think so. She has gone 
as far as her limited resources will allow, by taking stock 
to the amount of seventy-five thousand dc liars, as ‘i have 
informed the House upon a former occasion. The bill 

takes particular care to guard ag all imposition, by 
declaring that no money shall be advanced by the United 
| States, until assessments and payments are * first made by 
the State, and the individual stockholders. Where, then, 
is the danger, and the ruin, or even the possibility of a risk? 

Sir, the whole scheme has been laid before you; there is 
nothing conce ae d. Itis fair, and honest, and praisewor- 
thy, in every respect. 

The ge weno an has been pleased to sa 
short road, and that it is not more 
others in the State. Sir, if any confi 
in the official reports of able engineers, independent of 
the statements and the facts which my colleague [Mr. 
CoLreman] and myself have had the honor of submitting to 
the House, this road is not only exceedingly important, 
but more travelled, pe rhaps, than any other road of its 
| length, west of the Alleghany mountains. 

It is ve ry true, as the ‘gentle man has allege ged, that the 
| re pert of the engineers of 1827 commences with an apo- 
logy, by profe ssing a want of time and opportunity to be 
}entirely accurate in all its parts; but this is nothing more 
|nor less than the expression of that diffidence and modesty 
|which usually accompanies true merit. It is the same 
| mode the ge ntleman himself has adopted in the commence- 
| ment of his remarks; and, upon the strictest scrutiny and 
ithe closest examination, it turns out in the end to bea pro- 
jduction of great ability, evidence ing a thorough acquaint- 
jan ice with the subject i in all its prac tical bearings, and most 

undeniably must be acknowledged to be in every particu- 
jlar highly satisfactory. Can any gentleman point one 
| single instance in which it isdeficient? Hecannot. What 
more is required’ Why has not the gentleman long since 
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examined this report? Independent of its national inte- 
rest, it directly and immediately concerns his own constitu- 
ents. The survey is not a mere local one; such was not 
its object. It did not begin at Maysville, or stop at Lex- 
ington. These are intermediate points on the great route. 

It began at Maysville, and continued on through the gen- 
tleman’s own district to Florence, in Alabama. Is there 
any section of the United States more important than 
this? If there is, I should like to know where itis. Tam 
very sorry, sir, tosee so much alarm and excitement when- 
ever a road bill is called - in these days. Such was not 
the case formerly. Sir, 1 am much gr atified in the recol- 

lection that my friend from Tennessee was not always as 
much agitated as he appears to be at present at works of| 
internal improvement. I remember with great pleasure 
the time and place when I had the honor of standing by 
the side of that honorable gentleman when he voted for 
six hundred thousand dollars for a great canal in the State 
of Alabama. 

Now, sir, since that period, many, very many projects, 
involving the same principle, have been, in various forms 
and shapes, submitted to our consideration, against which 
the gentleman had a fair opportunity of manifesting his 
hostility to this monstrous and alarming doctrine of inter- 
nal improvement. Did he doit? No. He sat silent and 
contented, thereby ratifying and confirming his former 
course. I regret, sir, when he comes to the borders of | 
the poor and needy West, then he takes fire, then he be- 
comes indignant; then, and not till then, he throws the 
whole weight of his intellect and his influence into the 
scale of opposition, although this is our first application 
for aid. 

{Here Mr. POLK explained. } 
Mr. LETCHER resumed. 
explanation. 
tleman for the canal vote. My only object was to show 
the similarity of that measure with the one now under con- 
sideration, and fo revert to the pleasing recollection that 
the gentleman had once voted for six hundred thousand 
dollars for improvements in the State of Alabama. The 
gentleman says it was in land. Suppose it was. How 
does that alter the case? You take my land instead of my 
money. Now, [ cannot for my life, and never could, per- 
ceive any distinction in principle between an appropriation 
in money and an appropriation in land. Where is the dif- 
ference? It is all common stock, and belongs to the peo- 
ple. However, that is immaterial. The question before 
the House is not on that gentleman’s consistency; that is 

an affair between himself and his constituents. 

A word or two more for the information of the House 
in reference to the report of the engineers, who acted 
under the express authority of the Government. It was 
made by Trimble and Long, of whose reputation for skill 
and integrity I need say nothing. They are both well 
known to the nation. They m: a it out with great care 
and attention; and it consists of nearly forty pages, and 
bears every mark of the most scientific examination. In 
addition to this, the incorporated company also employed 


There was no call for any 


Mr. Williams, the late superintendent of the Cumberland 


road, a gentleman of high character for integrity and ca- 
pacity in his profession. No man stands better. He, too, 
made an able report upon the undertaking, which is now 
before me. 
accurate map of this work. Here 
as this little road itself; [holding up the map] 
scrutinize it; a better one was never seen. 


can be required? We have had three reports: one exe- 


cuted by our own special order long ago, and yet informa- | has nothing whatever to do with 


tion is still demanded. But I know ve ry well, sir, 
I answer all the gentleman’s calls, and all his ol bjections, 
we shall not get his vote. 


refuge under another, and another. The gentleman, 
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think, sir, is iehahdily achetaiilied to vate against the! bill: 
and it is quite in vain, so far as he is concerned, to show 
that his reasons for doing so are wholly insufficient. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Fosrrn] repeats the 
assertion he made yesterday, that this read is not national 
It is very easy, sir, to make that declaration, but not so 
easy to prove it. I think [have upon a former occasion 
already demonstrated that it is strictly and essentially na 
tional—but if I should again establish it beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, I shall not, I fear, thereby secure the 
vote of my worthy friend, any more than that of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. He has, it seems, constitutional 
| doubts. Would it not, sir, be more prudent in that gen- 
tleman toreserve his constitutional arguments for a much 
jgreiter occasion that may soon present itself, in which he 
will have a louder call for them? It may happen, sir, be- 
fore very many days, that application will be made for 
some millions of dollars to remove certain Indian tribes 
from his own State to some distant regions beyond the 
Mississippi; and some few gentlemen may possibly take 
into their heads to fancy that such a proceeding is not al 
together according to the strict letter of the constitu- 
tion. I refer to this subject in no spirit of unkind- 
iness, but to draw the attention of the honorable gentle 
|man to asubject of great magnitude, upon which I shall 
jhear him, no doubt, maintain the argumentupon the other 
side of the question, with great ability. Sir, who has heard 
ja suggestion within the present day, that it was unconsti 
\tutional for the Government to subscribe for stock? 

The gentleman, sir, is too late with his objections. Th¢ 
| doctrine is settled, is fixed to the contrary by the repeated 
jaction of both Houses of Congress, sanctioned by every 
Executive. Certainly, sir, the gentleman must know, the 


qnost enlightened statesmen, and some of the most rigid 
I had no intention of reproaching the gen- | 


constructionists of the day, unite in opinion upon this point, 
that the General Government has the undoubted constitu- 
tional right to take stock in a private company, engaged in 
adesign of public utility. It isa question of expediency 
merely, and presents no other difficulty. 

But the road begins in Kentucky, and endsin Kentucky, 
says the gentleman from Tennessee; and how can it possi- 
ibly be national? Why, sir, every work of this kind must 
begin somewhere. Where it begins, or when it be gins, 
|does not determine its character, I should think. ‘The 
reason a beginning is made at Maysville, has been several 
times stated. The work has been commenced by indis 
duals by virtue of an act of incorporation; which could not 
extend be yond the limits ofthe State. It ts not, however, 
to stop in Lexington--far from it: it will progress furthet 
most certainly. Other companies will no doubt be form 
ed to extend it from Maysville to Zanesville, in Ohio, on 
the one side, and from Lexington, by the way of Harrods 
burg, Lebanon, and Nashville, to Florence, on the other 
A bill for that purpose is indeed already reported, and will 
be called up by my colleague over the way [Mr. Kincaiv) 
the moment an opportunity offers. And, sir, if the hon- 
orable gentleman will only exercise a little patience, le 
will very soon see this great road meandering its way 
through his section of the country. Then, I hope, one of 
his objections of its being too short will in some degree 
be removed. 

But I would seriously inquire, sir, does it depend upon 








NNeeenee 


The gentleman complains that he has seen no|the length of a road or canal, whether it is national o1 
is one almost as long |local? 
look at it; 
What more | would reason upon this part of the subject. 


How is the esti 
I should like to hear how gentlemen 
{ humbly 
conceive, the length of a road, whether it be short or long, 


the fact of nationality 


What is the rule of decision? 
mate to be made? 


that if] ) We must look to the accommodation it affords, its utilit; 


jits links of connexion, the various interests it unites, both 


He will continue to call and jagricultural and commercial, to ascertain its character. | 
call again, and if he is driven from one point, he will take | know of no other method. 
I |requisite to recommend it. 


The one proposed has ever) 
It combines essentially the in- 
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terests of the agriculturist and the merchant—it connects |the safety and the speed of the mail, and that you will 
itself immediately and directly with the Ohio river, which save money by it toa large amount. Where, then, is the 
most unquestionably is a national river, which in fact is to|ground of doubt or difficulty about it? What do you 
the West what the Atlantic is to the East. You contribut-|now pay for the transportation of the mail? Have gentle- 
ed largely tothe Dismal Swamp canal, and to the Delaware |men looked into this matter? It costs you no less than 
and Chesapeake canal—-how far do they run? But short jeighty dollars and forty-five cents per } 
distances. How long is the Louisvilleand Portland canal? |route. {[s not this outrageous? And will you continue to 
About two miles. When, sir, aid isasked to improve har- | pay this extravagant price, rather than aid in making this 
bors, to build fortifications, to make light-houses, and to|a good road? Surely you will not. A due regard to econo- 
dig canals to unite with the Atlantic waters, we hear no|my forbids it, independent of every other consideration. 
suggestion that these are not national works. But the mo- | Let this work be completed, and it will not cost you much 
ment a road is mentioned, the scene is changed, the case |more than one-third of the sum you now pay. Your own 
is altered, then constitutional scruples come up, and the |interest, sir, ought to influence you to make the road out 
cry is raised at once that there is nothing national in it. and out, even without the co-operation of our State and 
Sir, we wish to be distinctly understood: we do not now, |individual resources. 
and never have complained of the great advantages you| Kentucky has fully proved her sincerity and fidelity in 
have on the seaboard, or of the appropriations you have |this matter. She has first taken stock herself, and that 
made for their improvement. We are proud to know you |to the full extent of her power, before she invited you to 
possess and enjoy them to such an unlimited extent. |participate. Sir, it is well known we are poor; we make 
Though you have facilities that are wholly denied to us, |no secret of the fact, nor do we view it asacrime. It is 
we are far from begrudging them. Yet, sir, we do think, jour misfortune; and how could it be otherwise? We have 
and must say, that justice should be done to us in some|no market for our commodities, and the State is embar- 
small degree, when we present a case so entirely and un-|rassed in her finances. And how did she become so’ [| 
exceptionably correct as the present. We do not ask you |need not explain the reason to this House. Gentlemen 
to give us money. We do not beg. Not at all. Gentle-]all know it originated in defending the cause of our com- 
men cannot rid themselves of the distressing idea that the |mon country. 
money is tobe given. No one, sir, expects or desiresthe| It is true, sir, asa gentleman near me says, that much 
Government to do any such thing, but only to aid a good |of the public money Saten the war was expended there. 
work a eee enterprise, by a moderate, cautious, | Yes, sir, but it turned out to be ruinous to us. _ Its effect 
and well guarded subscription. To patronize a road, |was to raise every thing to an exorbitant price. We were, 
which enineote an important internal dty with the Ohio|fora time, the vbiaaired a perfect om for speculation. 
river, which is the Atlantic of the West, which passes} While it lasted, money was expended freely, and the coun- 
through a growing flourishing country, of unparalleled fer-|try was excited to an unnatural degree, but afterwards 
tility, a region, in many respects, of all others the most de-|there was a proportionate exhaustion; just as a patient, 
lightful and interesting, but one which is unfortunately de-| strongly operated on by opium, afterwards suffers a col- 
prived of navigable streams, upon which we can convey |lapse of all his powers. We have not entirely recovered 
our abundant products to market. The result is, sir, from|from this state of debility. This is the reason why we 
the extreme difficulty and delay arising from the badness !are unable to accomplish this work by our own means. 
of the road, our farmer is often cut out of the market al-| But if it were entirely convenient, if our resources were 
together, and consequently his produce is left to rot on|ample, we ought not to do it without your assistance. 
hisown hands. Under these circumstances, let me ask, | The road is highly important to us, it is equally so to you, 
sir, what incentive is given to industry? Noman will con-|and will effect a saving in the public expense. Now, I 
tinue to work, if he See to sit down and see the products | put it to every man oun heart to say whether he 
of his labor thus perish on his hands for the want of a mar-! will refuse to do an act which is right in itself, which is 
ket. It cannot be expected, sir. He willnot raise more |just, which is necessary, which, while it injures nobody, 
than he canconsume. Does the farmer need no protec-|makes multitudes happy. 
tion and no encouragement? Is his interest to ba: hati You havea bountiful table, richly and abundantly spread 
overlooked ~ os. apay Sir, he is = = —_ in the | by the hand of a ae Providence. All the world 
community who ought to be patronized by all well regu-|beholds, admires, and wonders at your prosperity. The 
lated Governments, and the very last man who should te | Kentuckians lent their aid in preserving A Sleniags from 
neglected. He is the main stay and prop of the country. |violence and spoil. We do not wish to be understood as 
When he is prosperous and contented, every interest in}boasting-—-we only did our duty. We pay at this day 
society : we a corresponding degree. Sir, 1 would in- a than a million a year to swell your treasures—and 
quire, of what use is legislation? What have we to do, |now we come here, and ask you to spare from this wideand 
unless we lend every assistance to the encouragement of magnificent table but a crumb, ab that to be again re- 
honest industry, and, by a prudent application of our re-|turned to you. Will you, can you refuse us? 
sources, endeavor to improve the condition ofour country’| But the honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
lam not myself, sir, disposed to see every scheme, how- | Potx] tells us that the national debt must first be paid. 
ever visionary and extravagant, supported and maintained |The gentleman seems to superintend that department of 
by the wasteful appropriation of the public money. A the Government, and to have the public debt in his own 
sound discretion must be exercised in determining upon |especial keeping; and if you give—no, if you subscribe 
the merits of each project that may be presented for our | for stock to the amount of one hundred and fifty thousand 
consideration. If it be fair, laudable in its object, easy to/dollars, the consequences will be awful--yes, sir, tre- 
be accomplished, moderate in its demands, and of great | mendous, indeed. Why, sir, how long does the honorable 


mile along this very 


public utility, why, sir, it ought to receive the helping 
hand of the Government. Such, I think, sir, is the one 
now offered to the House; and, when completed, it is not 
for our exclusive use. Gentlemen seem yet to labor un- 
der the erroneous impression that this is a road for our 
special accommodation, and they will not argue the ques- 
tion upon other grounds. Sir, we tell you, and we prove 
the fact beyond all doubt, that it will be a mutual advan- 
tage both to you and te us, that you will greatly increase 


igentleman suppose that this sum will delay the payment 
lof the public debt? Buta day or two, evenif the money 
iwere strictly adonation. Are you asked to part with any 
money’? Not asingle dollar. You are asked to advance 
fifty thousand dollars a year for three years, on good se- 
curity, in a design patronized by the State, and in which 
many private citizens have embarked their fortunes to a 
large amount. In return, you will receive a valuable 
stock, together with the gratitude and blessings of your 
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fellow-citizens. If all these considerations and induce-| 1 know we can offer you no other to which you would sub- 
ments have no impression upon the House, I know not] scribe. No, sir, if this fails, we are hopeless. 
myself what will. Sir, the gentleman from Tennessee is very kind, indeed. 
Sir, I took the liberty of reading to the House a docu-| He advises the friends of internal improvement to conside; 
ment which went to show the great number of persons] well what they are about, lest they bring their own system 
who travel this road, even in its present miserable condi-| into disrepute, by pushing it too far. We are greatly 
tion. It pleased the honorable gentleman to make some| obliged to the gentleman for hiscounsel. But I, for one, 
severe and humorous criticisms upon it. He observed that| would much sooner take the advice of a friend to the sys- 
the paper did not tell us how many of the travellers were| tem, rather than from one who is its avowed enemy. He 
going to meeting, and how many were going to mill. | tells the friends of the New Orleans road, for their espe- 
Very true, sir. Neither did it inform us bow many were} cial comfort, that it is now ‘sleeping in death.” Sir, it 
driven in a different direction to avoid this infamous road;} was somewhat cruel to raise the dead, particularly afte: 
nor did it point out what the wagons carried. I did not| the funeral oration had been pronounced by that honora- 
read the paper as an official document; but I have letters! ble gentleman. I trust he will not raise a ghost to alarn 
in my possession from gentlemen of the first respectability, | the House. It seems, sir, according to the positions as 
which can be examined by any gentleman, to show that it} sumed, the whole system of internal improvement is cr- 
is fully entitled to credit. |dangered. We cannot pass a great bill, because it is t: 
The company hired, as I stated before, a man of repu-| great—we cannot pass a small one, because it is to 
tation for honesty, for one month, to ascertain as accurate-| small: so it appears we can pass no bill at all, and the 
ly as possible the number of persons, wagons, horses, &c.| whole scheme must come to an end. Now, sir, lam n 
that travelled this road, and the quantity is enormous, | believer in that notion. It is the people’s system; and al 
and, to one wholly unacquainted with that region of coun-| though it may be checked for a time, yet it cannot be put 


i 
try, almost incredible, but nevertheless true. What do|down. The people will have it in spite of all opposition 
the Government engineers tell you by their official state-| I believe no man lives, or ever will live, who can bring it 
ment’? Permit me, sir, to read a short extract from the| toan end. I believe, further, that the object now pri 
report. posed is as just, as fair, as expedient, as national, as any 

[Here Mr. L. read an extract from the report of the} which has been or can be proposed to us. No sound ob 
engineers. } jection has been offered against it from any quarter. 

This corresponds with and confirmsthe statement Ihave} Sir, Lam very sorry to have felt myself called upo: 
exhibited. We do not ask the House to act blindly or pre-| to say as much as I have, although I have said as little as 
cipitately, but to act upon authentic information. We de-| possible. The subject is one of the deepest interest. It 
sire you to believe nothing that is not established by the| is looked to with intense anxiety. I have now, sir, onl; 
most satisfactory proof. We feel ourselves pre pared en-| to entreat that the question may be taken, and let the glo 
tirely to satisfy any gentleman who is not unreasonable in| rious news go home to the West, that this House has ex 
his requisitions, upon any and every point connected with| tended its kind patronage to a work so useful and so much 
our application, so far as facts can accomplish that end. desired. 

But this road lies within Kentucky, and therefore cannot} Whereupon, Mr. MALLARY called for the previous 
be national, saysthe gentleman from Tennessee. Sir, was} question, and the bill was or dered to be engrossed for a third 
not the canal to which that gentleman voted six hundred| reading. 





thousand dollars, entirely within the limits of the State of THE TARIFF LAWS. 
Alabama? May not the same be said of the canal in Illi-| ‘ ssolved itself int 
nois, in Delaware, and Indiana, to all of which the General} The House then again resolved itself into the Comn 


Government has been exceedingly liberal? Now I should| tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr 
be happy to hear any gentleman undertake to establish the| Poux in the chair, on the bill to amend “An act in alte Z 
correctness of the proposition, that a canal, exclusively, | tion of the several = ae duties ere — te 
confined within the borders of a. State, however short it} ™endment offered by Mr. McDorrts being under 
may be, is alwaysnational; but a road of the first import- sideration, — or 2 : 

ance, of ten times its length, upon which the great mail| . Mt. McDUFFIE rose athalfafter two o’clockin cont ae 
is daily conveyed, under similar circumstances, is never so. | ©" of his argument against the constitutionality and poli 
I have said, sir, and I repeat it, the proposed road, taken} °Y of the ** protecting system, and addressed the — 
with its various connexions, each dependent upon the tee two hours, without having concluded; when he gav 
other, makes it not only national, but an object of the first} Y8Y for a motion for the committee to rise. 

moment. 

You must consider the whole design together; you must 
be regulated, in coming toa decision, by the principles of pile y 
pica sense, as a cael ina esas of — You must THE MAYSVILLE ROAD. 
look at the entire case, and all its circumstances, before} The engrossed bill to authorize « subscription of stock 
you come toa conclusion. You must not separate the cir-| to the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike road was read 
cumstances, or break the links. So it is with this road:| the third time, and the question stated on its passage. 
you must not take apart its links, but take the whole as} Mr. HALL said he hoped he should be excused for de- 
one uninterrupted chain of communication. I make no|laying-the passage of the bill for afew momentsonly. H 
argument, sir, about its being a military road: I would not| had no idea that he should be able to prevent its passag 
care a single cent whether it was or was not. The case is| altogether; but, as he took no part in the debate yesterday, 
made out fully, independent of that argument. The truth| he wished to make a rema.k or two, not that he had any 
is, Kentucky will never require you to make a good road| peculiar hostility to this particular object, for he could 
to get to your battle ground; but I maintain, and shall ever] assure his friends from Kentucky that he would as soon 
maintain, that it is connected, by means of a water com-| vote for an appropriation for this object, as any other of 
munication, with the whole lower country, withthe Atlantic} the kind, even in his own district. But he rose to mak: 
Ocean, with the Ohio canal, and so with the lakes, and all] some developments which he thought calculated to throw 
the northern part of the Union, and therefore is national.| much light on the system of internal improvement gene 
If itbe not, is there any scheme of the kind inthe West] rally, of which this road is a part, and which involves th 
that can be so? Where is one more, or even as much so?| principles of the whole subject. 

[et it be pointed out. Sir, if you refuse to aid us in this, | The developments which I am about to make, (said M 








Tuvurspay, Apnrit 29, 1830. 
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H. Sonaeleh aes from the most respectable sources, 
from the Legislatures of two of the most wealthy and pow- 
erful States in the Union, New York and Pennsylvania. 
It is unnecessary for me to say, that, in presenting what | 
do from these sources, it is not from any want of respect. 
My object is to show w bat New York and Pennsylvania 
have done, and the results at which they have arrived in} 
the prosecution of works of internal improvement, as a} 
beacon and a warning to other States less pow erful in the| 
means necessary to the successful prosecution of these | 
works. I hesitate not to sav that no other States in the! 
Union can push their plans of internal improvements to the | 
extent which these States have, without the most ruinous 
con eee eenee The great State of New York, with means 
and appliances, physi cal and adventitious, which no other 
State in the Union has, or perhaps ever can have, will| 
find some difficulty in extricating herself from the situa- 
tion in which her splendid works have placed her. But 
with her resources, if she continues to exercise the wis- 
dom in the management of her system which she has here- 
tofore done, by applying her general revenue means as a} 
sinking fund to her debt, and suspends the further exten- 
sion of her system, she will in some few years wipe off 
this debt, which, if Lam rightly informed, 
siderably reduced by this policy. 

The report of the canal board, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of New York, of the 25th of February, 
1830, presents, among other remarks, the following: ‘* The 
advantages to the people of this State, to be derived from 
the construction of the navigable communications between 
the great western and northern lakes and the Atlantic} 
Ocean, were doubtless based upon the anticipated reve-| 
nue which these works would produce. It was therefore 
apparent, at the commencement of these works, that the 
local advantages, in the enhancement of the value of the| 
property contiguous to them, would be participated by} 
the landed proprietors and others inhabiting the canal | 
section of the State; and that the great State community | 
must look, as an indemnity for its expenditures, to the! 
revenue to be derived from these works.” Again: ‘A 
law was passed at the commencement of these canals, im-| 
posing a direct local tax upon twenty-five miles on eac h| 
side of these works. ‘This law was based upon the evi-| 
de -nt principle, that the property in the vicinity of the c: ar) 
nals was enhanced in value to the amount of the differ- 
ence between land and water transpor tation. Owing, 
however, to the loss and inconvenience which would re-| 
sult from the assessment, collection, and payment of the 
tax, it was never inpesed; and those who have been al-| 
most exclusively benefited by these works, having been 
thus e xempte d from all direct taxation, it would seem to 
be an obvious principle of justice that the whole State 
should never be si ibject to taxation on account of the Ca-| 
nals. It cannot be imagined that the people of this| 
State ever contemplated that works, which are principal. | 
ly beneficial in a local and individual point of view, should | 
impose a tax upon the whole community; and it would 
doubtless be doing great injustice to that portion of our 
citizens, who inhabit the canal s« ‘ctions, to imagine that 
they ever supposed that those in other parts of the State 
wouid be subjected to taxation to take or Maintain the 
canals, or to extinguish the debt.” The report goes on 
to say—** The State, in its political capacity, may be re- 
ga ded as a corporation; and the same broad principles 
of justice, in reference to its wealth, 
applic ability. 
vidus als, 


has been con- 


will have perf sct 
Ina corporation consisting of many indi- 
an application of the funds of the whole for the 
benefit of a part, would be a transgression of the princi- 
ples of equity, unless the funds were invested in such a| 
manner as to return to the body corporate the principal 
and interest.’ Again: ** But the maki ing of the canals 
has added to the wealth of the State, by enhancing the 


yalue of the property in the canal sections. This is true. 


Ma yout ille Road Bill. 


jthe present year.” 


}more part cularly to show the 


[H. of R. 


s,| But : as this ad lition of w vealth has not diffused itself, and 


cannot diffuse itself equally among all the citizens, as 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the whole population derive 
little, if any, pecuniary advantage from the canals, it would 
be unjust and oppressive that works, which are thus partiai 
in their benefits, should be general in their exactions.” 
It will beseen by what has here been presepted, that the ob- 
ject of the report was to present to the people of New 

York, in the shape of an account of debit and credit be- 
tween them and the canals, or canal inte rests, a view of 
what they cost and yielded. And it is furt her stated-- 
‘The interests of the State, in reference to the amount of 
| tolls which ought to be collected on the canals, will be 
clearly indicated by exhibiting an account of debit and 
credit hetween the Erie and C hamplain canals and the 
State, from their commencement up to the beginning of 
Here follows, after some further re 

marks, a set of calculations, showing, according to the 
views taken in the report, that the ‘‘whole amount of 
debt chargeable to the canals on the first day of January, 


| 18. 30, was twelve million two hundred and thirty-seven 


thousand three hundred and ninety-nine dollars and se- 
venty cents.”” The report says further: ** But regarded in 
the most favorable light in which any reasonable calcu- 


|lation can place them, the canals have yet done nothing 


towards the extinguishment of their debts; 


and, indeed, 
that they have 


not paid the annual interest of that debt, 
together with the moneys expended upon them for super- 
intendence and repairs. That portion of debt which has 
been extinguished, owes its extinguishment entirely to the 
auxiliary funds, the duties on salt 
sales of lands, &c. 

In the Pennsylvania Senate, on a bill woking furt her 
appropriations for roads and canals, a member, Mr. Seltzer, 
said, **That the gentleman from the city had given us 
an eloque nt speech; but had sung the old song—a song 
which he had sung many times before. 
notes 


, on sales at auction, and 


There were some 
, however, that were discordant; there were some as- 
sertions which were not founded on facts. He had told 
us that there were sufficient funds to pay the interest on 
our public debt until February, 1831. Now, sir, I deny 
it; I, sir, am bold todeny it: it cannot be shown to be true. 
| We shall fall short of paying the interest this year more 
than three hundred thousand dollars Now, sir, this old 
song is nearly worn out. It has been sung from year to 
year—‘ give us more money to extend a hitle further, and 
the canal will be profital le. When the money has been 


| rece ived, and the extension made, they come here, and the 


| Song issung over again, ‘give us a little more, and it will 
be profitable.’ The State has already expended more 
than twelve millions of dollars, and not one mile of canal has 
been completed, and the gentleman from the city wants to 
borrow money to enter into new contracts, and then bor- 
row more to pay the interest. Such a course, every one 
knows, would bring an individual to ruin; and who could 
doubt but that it will bring ruin on the commonwealth?” 


I have said, that, in presenting these emanations from 


these two great States, it was certainly from no feeling of 


disrespect, but rather fror nany other feeling. I have done 
it, sir, to notify the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, as well as others, to take w arning by the ex- 
ample and experience of those who have gone 
them, im undertakings which, whatever these States may 
do, it would be difficult for others to accomplish. [have 

quoted these « locuments, and particularly the report, to show 
what utter delusion prevails upon the 
improvement, not only in the States, 
on, or pretended to be, by the Ger 


before 


subject of internal 
but as it is carried 
1eral Government; and 
fallacy of the idea of 

or ality of works and objects 
is that of localit y of place. 
have heard in this debate a great deal 
jects; but what does the 


nationality or gen 
principal at ihe. 
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by the Legislature of New York teach us? "That the very | self, after having nibacteated with so ) much energy, and 




















work w hich, by way of excellence, if there is one in the| with a success that, from the very nature of her physical 
Union, the Erie and Champlain canal, is entitled pre-emi-| position and adventitious advantages, no other State cay 
nently to be called a national work, is yet shown by the re-| use; if she, under all these favorable circumstances, has 
port of the canal board to be one of local character and in-| yet shown that this stupendous work is not only local, but, 
terest, Sir, there is not a greater source of error and mis- compared in its cost and profit, is as yet a losing busin Ss; 
chief than the improper or equivocal use of language. Ithas|I ask, what would be the result with any other single 
been said by one of the most able and talented men ever pro-| State, or, still worse, with the whole United States, cut up 
duced by that country so prolific in great men, that ‘‘man- | into roads and canals, at such rates? Could the people 
kind in general are not sufficiently aware that words with- | bear the’taxation? Ought they to do it? I do hope that the 
out meaning, or of equivocal me aning,are the everlasting en-| people in every State, whose legislature has plunged into 
gines of fraud and injustice.” The words national, Ameri-| this system, will cause to be made out an account of debit 
can system, internal improvements, general welfare, &c., | and credit, showing precisely what they pay for the arti- 
are striking instances. As they are frequently used, they cle, and what it yields. Had not the constitution become 
are words of equivocal meaning, and have been used asen-} obsolete, except with a few old fashioned politicians, | 
gines productive of immeasurable, I fear ofirremediable in-| would say something upon the constitutional question, be 
jury to the people of this country. These words, confined | cause some of those who believe with me on this subject, 
to their proper use, have a distinct and appropriate meaning | by appearing to waive the question, may subject us un 
of their own; for wordsare the names of things, sir. Words | justly to the imputation of having abandoned the ground 
are things, you know, and, misused or abused, they may bej Sir, [have not; I never shall abandon my principles on this 
made very wicked and mischievousthings. But the word na- subject; and the more I reflect on them, the more mem! ly 
tional-—the national good—the general welfare! Sir, what} must [adhere tothem. But [hesitate not to say, that, 
is national? Why, it would not be difficult, by a little logi-| cording to the practical construction of the siadiltotion, 
cal legerdemain, to prove that any thing, however local or| or rather the practice of the General Government for some 
circumscribed in its character, is national. The general| years past, if the people really believe that they are living 
welfare is made up of the > particular welfare—the whole under a Government of strictly limited powers, whatever 
is made up of its parts. What is good for the whole is] in its formation it was intended to be, I have only to say 
good forthe parts, and, e converse, what is good for the parts! that I think them mistaken. That the Government w as 
is good for the whole. The nation is made up of indivi-| intended by the people of the States, when they adopted 
duals: what is good for the nation is good for the indivi-} the constitution, to be one of limited and specified powers, 
duals; what is good for the individuals must be good for; I think any one may satisfy himself, who will consult the 
the nation; therefore, every individual advantage must be| contemporaneous history “of the times. And I wish my 
a national advantage. But it is of advantage to my old} constituents could now hear me. I desire that what I say 
neighbor, that his potatoe patch or cornfiek i should be culti-| may go out to them. 
vated, or that he should have a ditch cut, oracowpen| The friendsof internal improvement by the General Go- 
made; his individual advantage is part of the national ad-| vernment, claim the power principally from four sources 
vantage; and then these objects become national objects,|from the war power; the power to establish post roads 
and ought to have an appropriation from the national trea-| and post offices; the power to appropriate money; and the 
sury. I repeatthat I have no peculiar hostility to the Mays-| power to re gulate commerce. From these sources, they 
ville road, and have no doubt it is quite as well entitled to| claim the right of the General Government to make roads 
an appropriation as many other works called national. | and canals, improve harbors and rivers, and many other 
But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Letrcuer] tells us| works within the jurisdictional limits ofa State. The error 
that this road is a national road, because it is in connexion| into which those who derive the power over internal im- 
with the national river Ohio. But how came Ohio, par| provements, from the war power, is their improperly 
excellence, to be a national river? How are we to distin- | blending the legislative and exeeutive functions of the 
guish which is and which is not a national watercourse?) Government in relation to war. ‘These departments are to 
As we have heard something about length and breadth,! be kept separate and distinct, in this as well as in other 
&e. how are we to ascertain where, or when, nationality| instances. Each has its appropriate part to perform. Th« 
begins. Sir, Ishouldlike to know from the great father of| Legislature declares war, the Executive carriesit into exe- 
waters in the West, down to the meanest rill or mud pud-| cution. It is his duty, being by the constitution the com 
dle in North Carolina, where I used to catch crawfish when; mander-in-chief, the head of the military establishment 
I was a child, how we-are to tell a national watercourse! Military roads, ditches, culverts, the thrown up breast- 
from one that is not. And, suppose, according to the gentle-) works, the occasional taking or using private property for 
man, Ohio being a national river, this road becomes a na-; public purposes, are means necessary to the execution of 
tional road, because in connexion with it; does not the gen-; the war power; they are parts of the war executed by the 
tleman perceive (and I say this in the same good natured! military. These are things left to the discretion of the 
way in which he made the same remark) that, by the same) military commanders, ex necessitate ret flagrante bello, and 
rule, every other road, or path, that is connected with it,| could not be provided for by the legislative department of 
must therefore be nation al, and that even a sturgeon living the Government; it results from the very nature of war 
in it must be a national sturgeon. The same remark was’ But as soon as the military is withdrawn, the General Go- 
made in regard to the Cumberland road, that eternal road vernment has no control over these things; they belong 
—-eternal as to money. where they did before. These operations really consti- 
But I am extremely obliged to the Legislature of New| tute a part of the war; and to think of carrying into ef- 
York for the light which it has caused to be thrown upon} fect the executive functions of the Government in relation 
this subject of the nationality of locality, which sounds] to war in time of peace, would involve the contradiction 
something like a contradiction in terms. But, sir, Isay| of having war in time of peace. But we all know that 
that if there is any one work of internal improvement in| this discretion of military commanders is to be exercised 
the United States, entitled to be called, by way of emi-! upon their responsibility to the country; and that they are 
nence, a national work, it is that truly great work, the| liable for any improper use orabuse of it. 


Erie and Champlain canal. And what does the exposition | The post office power—the power to establish post roads 
vhich has been made, show That even in the estimate! and post offices, is so hackneyed a subject, that but little is 
of the canal board this is a matter of local interest. And,/| required from me now. Without going into any philolo 





r, if the great State of New York, an empire within her-| gical disquisition on the word establish, [ will rely on its 
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ordinary meaning, and resort to precedents. But, unfor- 


tunately, and very strangely, precedents never seem to be} 
of any use, but for operating against some long establish- | thority—the very highest, in the estimation of some--even 
edrule of action, under which a thousand previous acts | 
are not permitted to have as much force as one new act in| 
I know not how many precedents} 
in favor of the practical use of the word establish to count. |1 mean the Supreme Court. 
But we know, from the foundation of the Government | 
until within a few years, establishing a post road meant | 
the designation by law of some road already made as a} 
This has, in many thousand cases, which | 
ought to have the force of precedent, been the evident) 


opposition to that rule. 


mail route. 


meaning of the acts of the Government establishing post 
yoads. AndI give a strong illustration in the case of the 


celebrated Cumberland road, which, if I am rightly in-|other than are prescribed in the constitution.” 
formed, was first made, or caused to be made, by Congress, | 
and afterwards, by a separate and distinct act, made, or | 
established, that is, designated by law a post road, and | 


the mail directed to be carried on it as a mail route, and 
so of any other road. Some seem to have a difficulty, be- 


cause the same word establish is used in regard to post | 


offices. 


But this will, upon a moment’s reflection, be 


e 5 . . 1 
shown to be only prescribing by law the official duties or 


character of some individual appointed postmaster. Con- 
gress, by establishing the office, neither makes the man, 
nor the place where the duties are performed. In ygene- 
ral, it does not require a great deal of room, and most of 


those who are willing to perform the duties, have some 


place to perform the duty in, or furnish it. The word es- 
tablish has been therefore properly interpreted by the acts 
of the Government from its commencement; and, if right- 
ly informed, I believe it is so used in that country (Eng- 
land) from which we received our idea of post office sys- 
tem. The more modern, and evidently erroneous inter- 
pretation, that establish means to make post roads and post 
offices, must be considered an interpolation. 

The appropriating power, the most convenient for all 
purposes, is nota new one. It is the opinion of Mr. Ha- 
milton revived, I think, in 1823 or ’4, because it was per- 
haps thought more to the purpose by some. In his report 
on manufactures, page fifty-fourth, Mr. Hamilton remarks: 
‘It is therefore of necessity left to the discretion of the 
National Legislature to pronounce upon the objects which 
concern the general welfare, and for which, under that 
description, an appropriation of money is requisite and 
proper. And there seems to be no room for a doubi that 
whatever concerns the general interests of learning, of 
agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce, is with- 
in the sphere of the national councils, as far as regards an 
application of money.” 

If Congress can, at its discretion, pronounce upon the ob- 
jects which concern the general welfare, and apply, ad d- 


bitum, the money of the public to their accomplishment, | 


what is to prevent their exercise of any power whatever, 
which it may please them to say is for the general welfare, 
is a national object? 
and use any amount of means to arrive at or accomplish 
the purpose. The people intended this to be a Govern- 
ment of limited powers; but if, really, Congress is left to 
its own discretion as to the objects, with unlimited use of 
the means, the Government becomes as sovereign and im- 
perial as the autocracy of Russia or Turkey. I ask, what 
is the difference between unlimited power, and an unlimit- 
ed use of the means to accomplish whatever objects the 
discretion of the Government may select or point out? 
What is power but the use of the means to accomplish 
any thing? Means in use are power de facto, real, practi- 
cal power. : 

The power to regulate commerce is one of the main 
sources from which the power to make internal improve- 
ments within the jurisdictional limits of the States, by mak- 
ing roads and canals, improving, or, I suppose, making 


. ° . rt . . 
harbors, breakwaters, improving rivers, &c., is claimed. 
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japprove of. 


They may select any end or object, | 
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(H. of R. 
This subject comes more nearly home to me, and to the 
people I represent; and I am about to resort to high au- 


the sovereign power, in their estimation; but not quite so 
high, in my Opinion, as that. No, sir; not quite the sove- 
reign power, but yet very high and respectable authority. 
In the case of Gibbons vs, 
Ogden, the Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, after some preliminary observations, says: ‘* We 
are now arrived at the inquiry—what is this power? It is 
the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the rule by 
which commerce is to be governed. This power, like all 
others vested in Congress, iscomplete in itself, may be exer- 
cised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations 
He con- 
tinues: ‘If, as has always been understood, the sovereign- 
ty of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is ple- 
nary as to those objects, the power over commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, is vested in 
Congress as absolutely as it would. be in a single Govern- 
ment, having in its constitution the same restrictions on 
the exercise of the power as are found in the constitution 
of the United States.” The word sovereignty, applied 
here to Congress, if understood as it frequently is, Ido not 
Congress is not the sovereign power of the 
country, but amere agency, with powers plenary guoad hoc 
over particular subjects; and in this sense the word should 
be understood here. 1 perfectly agree with the opinion 
of the court in the doctrine here laid down of the plenary 
nature and completeness of all the legitimate constitution- 
al powers of this Government. Andsir, I, for one, would 
not diminish one iota, nor in the smallest degree take from 
or diminish the powers either of the general or State au- 
thorities; but, keeping each within its proper sphere, | 
would adopt the old adage of suum cuique tribute. But, 
does not every one perceive that this doctrine, being sound 
and truly drawn, us I say it is, from one of the plainest 
parts of the constitution, is at once destructive of the 
claim of this Government make internal improve- 
ments within the States? The Chief Justice proceeds, af. 
ter some other remarks: *‘The appellant, conceding 
these postulates, except the last, contends that full power 
to regulate a particular subject implies the whole power, 
and leaves no residuum; that a grant of the whole is in- 
compatible with the existence of a right in another to any 
part of it.” On the margin we have the following con- 
densation of the context to which it is connected: ‘* The 
power to regulate commerce, so far as it extends, is ex- 
clusively vested in Congress, and no part of it can be exer- 
cised by a State.” 


to 


Now sir, what is the commerce, the 
regulation of which has been given to Congress?’ It i 
commerce ‘‘with foreign nations, among the several Sta‘ 
and with the Indian tribes.” 


is 


"> 


This is the commerce to be 


lregulated, constituting one subject whole and entire, fotus, 


teres atque rotundus. The power of Congress over it is 
commensurate with the subject: it is full and complete, 
and consequently exclusive, as I say all the appropriate 
powers of Congress are. It follows from the very nature 
of things, that, if the power is plenary, it is necessarily ex- 
clusive, and cannot of necessity be concurrent, or partici- 
pant, or conjointly with another. Ihave once before ad- 
vanced the doctrine here, and I thinktruly, that, properly 
speaking, there are no concurrent 

General and State Le gislatures or Even 
the power of taxation, which seems to be so cons dered 
some, I find no difficulty with. There are po 
exercised by both very ‘similar, but this may be remark 
in regard to other Governments. 

subject of taxation: it is not only s 


powers between 1 
Governments. 


wers to 


Take, for instanc« 
milar in its mode of < 
plication and exercise in this country and Great Brit 
but itis a known fact, that s the very 
ticles which yield a tax in England, afterwards also yield 


a tax here; but would undertake to 


, identical a1 


yme of 
} 


the 
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aoa 
fore, that the two Governments are joint agencies? The 
two Governments exercise similar powers, each within its 
own sphere, but not as copartners, or concurrent agen- 
cies. ** Congress is authorized to lay and collect taxes, 
&c., to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States.” 
says: ‘* This does not interfere with the power of the 
States to tax fur the support of their own Governments: 
nor is the exercise of that power by the States an cxercise 
of any portion of the power that is ranted to the United | 
States. En imposing taxes for State purposes, they are 
not doing what Congress is empowered to do. Congress 
is not empowered to tax for those purposes which are | 
within the exclusive province of the States. When, | 
then, each Government exercises the power of taxation, 
neither is exercising the power of the other.” No, sir; 
but exercising distinct and separate, though similar pow- 
ers; and so of the power to regulate commerce, that is, | 
the power, as properly defined by the court, to make le-| 
gal rules and regulations by which commerce with foreign | 
nations, among the several States, and with the Indian} 
tribes, is to be governed. 1 see before me many talented 
lawyers—I would ask them whether the idea of two agen- 





cies, both with powers plenary guoad hoe over the same |i 


subject, is not a legal and political absurdity. And, sir, 
is there a man here who will have the hardihood to say 
that the States have not the right to make internal im- 
provements within their jurisdictional limits? And, if so, 
does it not follow, from the very nature of the powers of 
this Government, that Congress cannot? The thing is 
self-evident. ‘The truth is, that both Governments are 
agencies, with powers plenary in relation to each other, 
over the subjects appropriately and constitutionally to them 
committed by the sovereign power of the country—the 
people. Neither Government is itself the sovereign 
power, they are both subordinate to the actual sovereignty, 
which is in the people. If the power to regulate, means 
the power to make commerce, or any of its parts or ad- 
juncts, we shall ultimately arrive at very strange results. | 
And if, under this power, we are to make roads, canals, 
harbors, &c., we must go on, and, by the same rule, make 
wharves, piers, drays, wheelbarrows, and merchants’ | 
warehouses, as well as boats and large vessels to facili-| 
tate commerce. Commerce, in its narrowest signification, 
means an exchange of equivalents; but there are many 
things and circumstances closely and inseparably con- 
nected with it, that the y become » as it were, P arts of it, 
or, at least, adjuncts, w ithout which it could not get on, 
and they also become subjects for regulation; but regula- 
tion has been shown not to mean fabrication o1 construc- || 
tion. The Chief Justice says, speaking of the inspection | 
portion of that immense mass of le- | 
| 








laws: ‘¢ They form a j 
gislation which embraces every thing within the territory 
of a State not surrendered to the General Government: 


all which can be most advantageously exercised by the } 
' 
' 





States themselves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, 
health laws of every description, as well as laws for regu- 
lating the internal commerce of a State, and those which | 
respect turnpike roads, ferries, &c., are component parts 
of this mass. I believe, sir, this road, we are upon now, 
is to be a turnpike road. 

I think this power has been misunderstood. The exer- 
cise of the power of this Government, in regard to internal 
improveme nts, has been evidently to me pushed beyond 
its proper bounds and authority. I am against extremes, 
modus est in rebus. I do not think Congress has the right 
to go into the States to exercise those mun cipal nights 
which the people reserved to themselves or their local le- 


gislatures. i will only trouble the House with one other 


evidence, which is directly to the point. This is from the 
declaration of rights of North Carolina, which is a part of 
the constitution of that State *¢ That all political power 


is vested and derived from the pé ople only 


hat the peo- 
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ple of this State ought to have the sole and exclusive right 
of regulating the internal government and police thereof.” 


ithe millionth part of a cent. 
|perhaps, on their pillows in peace, and not hear the san 
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I will trouble the House no longer. 
Mr. MARTIN, avowing his disapprobation of the bill, 
but his unwillingness to take up the time of the House in 


But the court/an argument against it, moved to lay the bill on the table 


This motion waz decided in the negative by yeasand nay 
For tie motion . . - 85 
Against it - - 101 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, rose to addressthe House, 


land said that he was aware of the danger to this bill, which 


was incurred by occupying too much of the time of the 
House in making npeeeties in its behalf; but he trusted 
gentlemen w ould pardon him, when they considered th 
immediate and deep interest hic constituents felt in th: 
success of the bill. He knew the state of exhaustion in 
which the minds of the members were, after the protract 
ed debate; and that no gentleman, however transcendent 
his talents might be, (he was aware of the very small pri 
tensions he could himself urge, ) could expect from the n 
very patient hearing. Indeed, he felt it as the next duty 
to fideli ity to his constituents to observe perfect silence i 
the House, except in cases where he could not avoid d 
livering his sentiments as to the constitutional question i1 


| relation to the subject of internal i improvements; it had 


been so often and so thoroughly discussed, that it was im- 
possible by argument to shed any new light upon it. H 
did not believe a single new idea could be advanced | 
any one. Instead of constitutional argument, he wish dl 
to substitute facts, examples, and legislative action. And 
he should feel happy, and consider himself fortunate, when 
a propos tion was presented for the benefit of Maine, 
Georgia, or of Ne w York, if he could lend it any aid. For 
this was a great federal Union, one and indiv isible; and he 
should extend, at all times s, equal and exact justice to all 
its parts, so far as his judgment and his attachment to all 
would guide him. Wherever the saluts ry a of 
Governme a was involved i in the _ stion, so long as it was 
regulated by discretion, he would vote for it. He nes 
could or would consent to put so rigid a construction « 
the constitution, as to restrain the be nefic ial action of t! 
Government when applied to the judicious system of 
ternal improvements. Roads and canals were strong lin} 
in the chain of affection which bound this Union toget! 
as a band of brothers, and made our fellow-citizens ric! 
and happy, and independent. He knew that many honor- 
able gentlemen in that House, far more intelligent than 
applied a strictness to all parts of the constitution which 
applied to those clauses only which guarded personal | 
verty——the freedom of spee ch and the rights of conscience 
He should vote just as freely for this “road if it were 
Georgia, asin his own State. He had alw: ays acted on t! 
principles; and his constituents, with a ft ull knowledge of 
that fact, had honored him with a seat in that and in the 
other House for twenty-three years. Thus he had lived, 


land thus he hoped todie. He could truly say that it caus: 
j|anguish in his very soul when he heard gentle men on his 


right hand and on his left get up and say, **this part of 
} 


ithe Union has been favored, and this part of the Union has 


been oppressed.”? He should be thankful to Providen 

if it were possible to distribute the taxes of this country 
with perfect and absolute equality—aye, to a cent, or to 
Then they might lie down, 


strain ‘of complaint continually resounding in their ears 


|He hoped his friend from Georgia, should he bring f 


ward any project for the benefit of his own State, wor i 
find him as good as his word, and always heppy to lend him 
hisaid. Astothe gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Haut 
he could assure him that he had no wish to take his money 
away from him. 

(Here Mr. HALL interposed, and explained. 

Mr. JOHNSON resumed. If my friend suspects that I 
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vill 
look for his vote when he thinks the constitution forbids it, 
he is greatly mistaken. I know the uprightness of his mo- 
tives. spoke of the effect of them only; and as to the| 
effect, while he is willing to give me but a stone, Lam will- 
to give him bread. I will go with him so far as I can| 
do it on principles of magnani mity and equality; in the 
course | pursue, my conscience rest. But let any pro-| 
— be brought forward which violates the rights of 
sonscience, the freedoin of specch, or the liberty of inate 
press, that ge ntleman will fin 1 me, I trust, among the fore-| 
most to defend the constitution, whether with body or 
mind; and give it a construction which shall guard that lie}, 
berty for which we have al! struggled, and for which our} 
fathers nobly fought, and freely bled. Then my friend and} 
inyself will be found, I hope, in giving the same construc- | 
tion, although we may differ as tomaking roads and canals. 
But to the question. Is this road not a national work? 1} 
y, that if the Delaware and Chesaps oie * canal is national | 
n its character, then this road is asiouals but if it can be} 
that this was a private concern on ly, in which the | 
tion had no inte n I may give up this bill. So, 1} 
iy, if the Chesapeake and Ohio canal is \ational work, | 
Does it follow, that bec you are now 
“ving to appropriate for sixty miles ofa great connecting | 
‘nue between several Stat that that avenue loses its | 
nationality? Do ase to be national because you can-} 
not make it all time I say that the Dismal Swamp 
€ a national work, and we granted our aid to it 
‘ainst the will of that ancient State which is the mother} 
Kentucky. Yes, sir; we made he rtake the boon, whether 
she would or not. Has Virginia been injured by our ap-| 
‘opriating money to finish the Dismal Swamp can: il; just 
» going to do to South Carolina; for the citizens of 
South Gebeioen have petitioned Congress to aid them ina 
railroad; and a bill has been reported to give the money. | 
we shall pass on that bill, and that we shall pass it, | 
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as we ar 
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Aye, sir, and there is another bill, interesting to the | 
I hope we shall I mean the Indian bill. Yes, 
ired to vote ns upon millions to remove | 
relics of nations, if they voluntarily choose 
to a region where th remain ‘ace, unmMo- 
by the intrusions, and uncorrupted by the vices, of 
hite nei In this, too, | have the advantage 
friends to the South. Although their principles will 
enable them to aid my native State to open a road, 
and willing to aid them in this great 
as beneficial to the red man as it will be} 
Here, sir, is the request of t 
the L bat ure of my State that 1 will use my efforts to « 
in the subs ‘ription of the Government to this road; she 
irected her Senators and requested her Representa. 
es to exert thems an object so important to the | 
lask you to grant us this little boon; it will set our} 
machinery in motion. ‘The House is acquaint- 
ith the causes which have produced the embarrass-| 
nts under which we labor; they know that these embar-| 
dl by exertions in the 
of our country. They deprive us of the 
ing into effect the improvement of the 
xpensive works. Yet, sir, 
by other Stat I and 
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ts have been incurre common 

means of 

by great 

whenever similar aid was 

| my colleagues have stood 

«| the constant supporters of their request. oe cks 
en found voting for the construction of 

ind of canals, in which she had no direct interest, or | Vaal 
t, except State, and nt part of tl 

Didher n eighbor, Ohio, aid in advancing 

ternal pr ‘osperity, no petty irit of rivalry, no mean 

mtemptible jealousy of the ris ng greatness of 

L Ke anaalts - to withhold her influence and} 

same remark will a pply ec qu illy to Tennesse “5 | 
on the south. And, in the last pl: ace, permit 
that 1 do not press this claim of Kentuc ky 
Loth | ol t of States, afier 
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ori has been W ith you in seven 
roubles, and will not leave you in seventy times seven; 
cause she presented no rr qu when hundreds of millions 
spent (and well spent m the seaboard, in the 
erection of fortifications to defend your coast, and millions 
more in protecting your e from foreign aggres- 
sion; I do not urge that Kentucky, although far inland, and 
ecure from all danger of anys asion, joined boldly in the 
cry, **do not give up the ship. No; | call on yan to pass 
this bill, because the object in view is such as you 
ought to pa Surely this is as much a national ob- 
aut as the from Baltimore to the mountains, and 
s the Ohio and Chesapcake canal; yet I voted in favor of 
at. I went home, and said to my constituents, this is a 
ed country; we are all one family. I have voted thou- 
not for you, my constituents, but for your 
brethren in other parts of the U They needed the 
laid, and I knew you would never wish to w ithhold it from 
! them. Now, sir, I ask aid for my State, andl e xpect help 
n our time of need. It is not the only ap »propriation I in- 
id to ask for. My constituents are very dee ply interest- 
roads and highways passing directly through 
We have no incorporated companies yet; and 
has not arrived when their claim can be presented. 
at period arrives, the grant, in this case, will not 
erfere with the strong and irresistible claim they 
ur justice; and I shall not be wanting in my 
id you will not be unjust or ungrateful. 
r, we inhabit a fertile region—a fair and delightful 
man; it is surrounded not with water, but 
land, land in all directions, and to avastextent. The plea- 
sant Ohio rolls along rs, bearing on its bosom the 
wealth of ten States. We wish to get at this great national 
highway, that we may carry the products of our industry 
toa market. The request is most reasonable, and you, | 
am lent, will not refuse it. If any State has been 
more liberal in her toward the general interest of 
stand forth a monument of patriotism 
ind public spirit. You have lent your aid to the Portland 
to the Dismal Swamp canal, to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal. You have granted Ohio a million acres 
of land. to Illinois, to Indiana, to all th 
The donation to the Louisville and Portland 
canal was not a Kentucky boon; it was a gift to ten Stat 
f this Union, all equally interested in the navigation of 
the Ohio river. _ The road is the first object which Ken- 
icky |} nted to you. Jt is a great and important 
thoroughfare; not aroad in the Union (except those between 
the great seaports) more travelied, and none of the same 
extent, by which you can more promote the public good 
these circumstances, I trust you will not reject our 
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Mr. STORRS, of New York, replied to some remarks 

Haut relative to the cost, productiveness, and ad- 
*s of the New York canals. 

HALL said, in reply, that, as the remarks of the 
an were directed to the report emanating from the 
slature of New York, and not in answer to what he 

Sa aid, he left the subj ct between them. 

. POLK next addressed the House, and renewed the 
nent advanced by him on a preceding day against the 

He was opposed altogether to this system of appro- 
iations for It was amore casy mat- 
ter, it appeared, to vote profuse sums in the Congress of 
the United States. He rep d that it was more easy to 

vote ten thousand dollars in Congress, than ten dollars in a 

State Legisl: ature. W hat would be the result of this lavish 

mode of e xpendin ng the public mon ¥——what its cause 

The country look« d to tl e present Executive for the adop- 

tion of a system of economy and retrenchment; and how 

| could t effected, by the most vigilant attention 

The pre tical op 1 of the system now pre valent was 

tly the r Nhe d with 
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surveys W ould n not report ‘eave ‘rse to a project, the adop-| |tion and protection, I will now proceed to offer some con 
tion of which benefited themselves. The road in question | siderations to the committee, which, } trust, they will find 
received the sanction of the State Legislature in January |not unworthy of their grave and solemn consideration. I 
last; so recently, he begged it to be observed, as January | shall pass over, with a bare allusion to them, many of the 
last; and yet an application was made to C ongress for pe-|topics which have been heretofore urged on this ‘floor, to 
cuniary aid towards its completion. Where [he asked] w: as |show the ine xpediency of the system we are considering 
this sy ‘stem to stop? He conceived the whole of these ap-| The inevitable tendency of this system to destroy forei ign 


plications to be most pernicious in their tendencies, and 
unconstitutional in principle. 


Mr. TUCKER reprobated the system upon which this|recent occasion, with such conclusive proofs and tr oe yh 


bill, and numerous others of a similar nature, were founded. 
In his judgment, all such appropriations, besides being un- 
just and unconstituti ional, were pregnant with the most 
disastrous conse quences. 

Mr. POWERS opposed the measure. He deemed 
objectionable in every constitutional point of view. He 
spoke of the various ingenious arguments urged in favor 
of this project, and of ‘othe ‘rs of a similar nature. ‘The 
Buffalo Road bill had been objected to, because it was too 


commerce, and consequently our commercial marine and 
naval power, has been so repeatedly urged, and, ona very 








ant argument, by my friend from New York, [Mr. Cas 
BRELENG] that I will not atte mpt to add any thing to wh: 
he has said on the subject. Neither, sir, do I propose to 
go into an investigation of those abstract principles of po 
litical economy to which we have so often and so vainly 
appealed, for the purpose of convincing the majority of 
the inexpediency and injustice of the course they hay: 
been pursuing. That it is equally unwise and unjust t 
attempt to direct the course of national industry by Gi 





long; and this one might be so objecte a to, because it was} Verument restrictions-—that individual sagacity and inter: 


too short. This circumstance reminded him of the lady 
(and ladies were sometimes fond of complaining) whose 


will infallibly find out and pursue those employments tha’ 
are most profit ible-—are positions in which the enlighten 


husband was stated to find the bread occasior nid burnt, | Writers on the science of political economy, in every par 


and occasionally mere dough. The road had been called 
national in its object, because it led from one poi nt of the 
Union to another. Now, he asked whether every road 
throughout the United States might not be said, by a 
parity of reason ing, to be a national road; for all of them| 
led from one point of the country to another. This argu- 
ment, therefore, was utterly fallacious. He concluded by 
an earnest deprecation of the passage of the bill. , 

Mr. CARSON objected to the bill. He was opposed to 
a system which went to make the Government of the 
Union astockholder, from sordid views of inter 
lic companies incorporated by a State 

Mr. CROCKETT said that he did ‘not rise to make a 
speech upon the subject. Indeed, he was convinced i 
his own mind, that, if they were to speak for five days 
upon it, nota single vote would be ch: ing d. Every one, he 
thought, had alread made up their minds with resp ect to 
it. He should therefore call for the previous question. 

The call was seconded by a vote of yeas 101; nays not 
counted. . 

The main — stion, on the passage of the bill, was then 
put, and decided in the - affirmative by the following vote: 
yeas, 102--nays, 86. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 


st, in pub- 





THE TARIFF LAWS 


The House then again went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Pox in the chair, on the bill ‘‘ altering the 
several acts laying duties on imports,” and the amendment 
proposed thereto by Mr. McDvurrte. 

Mr. McDUFFIE resumed, and spoke nearly two hours 
in continuation of his argument. 

[The following is a full report of the remarks of Mr. 
McD.) 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that he entirely concurred with 
the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures as to the 
expediency of providing for the faithful collection of the 
revenue; but, differing very widely with that gentleman 
as to the best practical mode of effecti ing the object, he 
begged leave to submit the amendment w hich he had pre- 
pared for that purpose. I propose [said Mr. McD.] to 
secure a strict and honest observance of the revenue laws, 
not by arbitrary penalties imposed at the discretion of the 
officers of the customs, but by rendering the laws them- 
selves so just, an a moderate, and equitable, that the great 
temptation to evade them, which is now held out by we 
high rate of the ducks, will be, in a er 
moved. As the amendment I have offered obviou sly hahies ns 
for discussion the policy of the entire system of prohibi 


I i 
lt 


t measure, 





of the world, almost unanimously concur. Yes, sir, it 
a singular and striking proof of the soundness of the do: 
ltrines for which we are contending, that, for the last hal! 
century, almost all the philosophers and political econo 
mists of Great Britain and France, in the midst of comme: 
cial restrictions imposed by their own Governments, hav: 
boldly maintained the folly and injustice of those restric 
tions. Theirs is the disinterested testim ony of enlightened 
minds, seeking only for truth, and having no motive t 
pervert it. But I pass that over. Nor shall fnow enter int: 
jany argument (as I have done in former discussions of thi 
subject) to prove to gentlemen from other parts of tl 
Union, that the interest of a majority of their own con 
tuents would be better promoted by reducing the duties 
they have been so anxious toincrease. I will ane stat 
that I do most sincere ‘ly and conscientiously believe that 
even in those parts of the Union for whose exclusive 
vantage the existing high duties have been imposed, t 
interests of nine men are sacrificed where that of one 
promoted by them. Nothing can be more clearly demo 
strated, in my opinion, than that, even in Massachusetts 
and Vermont, and Pennsylvania, the great mass of tli 
community, the small farmers, and the persons enga; 
in handicraft employments, are subjected to unjust and u 
jurious burdens, to promote the interest of a comparative! 
small number of large capitalists. But, sir, it is now 
late to urge this view of the subject; and perhaps it woul 
not be very becoming in me to attempt to school gent! 
men from other parts of the Union in what relates to th 
peculiar interests of their own constituents. I shall, the: 
fore, take it for granted that the existing system of co! 
mercial restrictions has been established by the majority of 
Congress, from a deliberate conviction that it is calculat 
to promote the imterests of their constituents, and t! 
there is no probability that the opinion of that majorit 
will undergo a change. Now, sir, however much | n 
be disposed to question the ri ights and the powers of tl 
majority in some other respects, I agree that they hay 
the undoubted and exclusive right to determine for the: 
selves what will best promote their own interests. How 
far they have a right to decide upon the interests and rig! 
of others, is quite another question. I sballassume, the! 
as the basis of the remarks | intend to offer, that the s\ 
tem of prohibitory duties, which aims at the ultimate excl 
sion of all those articies of foreign merchandise which th 
southern States have an interest in importing, is the fix 
and unalterable policy of Congress. I sincerely depk 
.|the fact; but I should be guilty ‘of excitin g false and 
wy hopes i in my constituents, if I did not de asi it. S 
no man who wv il reflect upon th > progress of this sv 
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for the last twelve years, can indulge the slightest hope 
that it will ever be abandoned by those who have imposed 
it upon us. From year to year the duties have been in- 
creased and the system extended, and, at each successive 


enlargement of the circle of monopoly, the majority in| 


Congress has uniformly increased. So far from perceiving 
any indications of a reaction here, it seems obvious to me 
that the more odious, and oppressive, and intolerable the 
system is rendered to the people of that portion of the 
Union whose rights it grossly violates, and whose interests 
it is calculated to destroy, the more determined and obsti- 
nate are the majority in adhering to it, and extending its 
operation. Placing the question then upon the footing on 
which itis placed by the advocates of this system—con- 
ceding to them the right and the capacity to judge of their 
own interests—yieldiag the point, as [ am compelled to 
lo, that the prohibitory system does really promote what 
y regard as their true interest 


th S, 
monstrate, as I think IL can most conclusively, that the inte- 

st of majority thus to be promoted consists in the 
ibsolute annihidation of the rights and interests of the mi- 


‘ 
nority 


+} 
tiie 


In this state of facts, a very grave and momentous ques-| 
ion irresistibly forces itself upon the consideration of this | 
dy: how far it is the right of the majority to destroy the 
arate and peculiar interests of the minority; and how 
r the minority are under any constitutional or moral obli-} 
tion to submit to so monstrous an outrage. 
Sir, Lam well convinced that the people of the United | 
States have not realized, even in a partial degree, the na- 
{ and extent of the oppression under which the people 
f the southern States are laboring. 


1 shall proceed, 
therefore, to inquire, in the first place, what is the opera- 
{ of your system of impost duties upon the various 
ons of the Union, regarding it merely as a system of 


\ 


Has it any pretensions to be regarded as a just and equal 
tem of taxation? Is not the fact undeniable, that almest 


whole burden of 


federal taxation is thrown upon 
s of productive industry which furnish the 
ves of our foreign commerce, while all the other 
branches of domestic production are free from taxation, 

»1 


+ pone! 
na oranci 


rena 


t 


| 
-ctly, from the very burdens imposed upon those 


a large portion of them derive considerable bounties, 








productions which constitute the staples of foreign com. 
men if [have not entirely mistaken the true operation 
f the revenue laws of the United States, there never was 
unequal and unjust system of taxation devised by 

y Government, of ancient or modern times. i 
A reference to the treasury statements of the com-| 
nerce of the United States will show that the whole! 
amount of the domestic productions annually « xported to 
foreign countries, taking an average of years, is something 

ss t 


1 
hing 





han fifty-eight millions of dollars. 

ate value of the domestic exports of the whole 
Union, it may be estimated that those portions of the 
80 } 


this to be 


in 
tion of the great agricultural staples of cotton, 
yacco, and rice, constituting less than one-third part of 
Union, export to the amount of thirty-seven millions 
| 


hy 


ithern and southwestern States which are engaged 
the oncaines 


tb 
of dollars; and those portions of the States just mentionec 


uch are engaged in the production of cotton an 


d rice, 
t.tuting less than one-fifth part of the Union, export 
the amount of thirty millions of dollars. 


Now, sir, it 





would be difficult to imagine a proposition in political 
é iomy more undeniable, than that the amount of im- 
posts which belong to each respective portion of the Union, 
ni b portioned to their exports. It is wholly im- 
mater io are the carriers and importers of the mer- 
Cland received in exchange for domestic productions, 
or through what custom-house it happens to Pass; it must 
till be regarded as constituting the commerce of that por- 
tion of the country, in exchange for the productions of 
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[ shall proceed to de-| 
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| which it is obtained; and every imposition of duties upon 
that commerce is a burden of taxation thrown upon the 
| domestic industry by which it is sustained. If, therefore, 
| you would know what stake any particular portion of the 
Union has in the foreign commerce of the country, you 
; have only to ascertain what proportion the exports of do- 
|mestic productions from that part of the Union bear to 
|the whole amount of foreign merchandise imported for 
jconsumption. How, then, are the burdens imposed by 
| this Government, regarding the impost duties as a mere 
| system of revenue, distributed among the various States 
}and sections of this Union? If I shall succeed in showing 
ithat the States engaged in the production of cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice, are taxed by the Federal Government in 
| proportion to the amount of their exports, it will follow 
|that those States pay very nearly two-thirds of the whole 
}amount of the federal revenue. It will also follow that 
ithe States engaged in the production of cotton and rice 
alone, with a population of little more than two millions, 
pay more than one-half of that revenue. I am aware, 
sir, that these propositions are calculated to startle those 
| who have not examined the subject attentively. Gentle- 
men will think it scarcely possible that any population in 
the world could have existed, in tolerable comfort, under 
such a weight of taxes. I will proceed, then, to the proof 
of the proposition, that the exports of the planting States 
indicate the proportion of federal taxes paid by these 
States, taking fairly into view the entire operation of our 
fiscal system. And I beg that those gentlemen who are in 
favor of the existing policy, will examine my argument 
critically, and, if they can detect any fallacy in it, that they 
will expose it to this committee. My sincere desire is to 
arrive at the truth. If 1 am in error, it is my anxious wish 
that it may be clearly pointed out, as very important issues 
may probably hang upon it 

If the southern planters were to export their own pro- 
ductions in their own ships, and import, in the same way, 
the merchandise obtained in exch: 
doubt exis 


for it, would any 
that they actually paid into the treasury an 
amount of taxes proportioned to their exports? Exporting 
productions to the amount of thirty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, they would pay, assuming the average rate of the 
duties even at forty per cent., fourteen millions eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while the States producing cotton 
and rice would pay twelve millic Now, as the importing 
merchant is nothing more than the agent of the planter, the 
true operation of 
perceived by di 





t 
t 


' 


ns. 


impost duties will be much more clearly 
spensing with t 


. if 


vy. It tends to con- 


his age 
fuse the inquirer, by keeping out of view the real partie 


s 


to the proceeding. The merchant certainly bears his own 
share of the burdens of federal taxation; but the burdens 
of the planter are in no degree diminished by that fact. 


that the planter is subjected to precisely 


the same burden, as a planter, that he would be if he had 
no factor or commercial agent, but exported his own pro- 
duce himself, and imported what he obtained for it abroad. 
Why, then, is 1t denied that he is taxed in proportion to 
the amount of his exports 


1 assume, then, 


It is denied, upon the assumed 
ground that the producer pays no part of the tax, as a 
producer, but that the whole burde 


1 
NH 


falls upon the con- 


sumer of the articles subjected to impost duties. Now, 
although, as I shall hereafter attempt to show, the condi- 
tion of the planter would be very little better, even if it 


were true that the consumer paid the whole tax; yet I 
deem it important to refute the common error, that indi 
rect taxes, laid upon production, fall ultimately and exclu- 
sively on consumption. I know, sir, that indirect taxes 


} 


+} 
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o not exclusively rest upon the 
actually levied. 


common se 


se Classes from whom they 
But upon what principle of reason or 


e maintained that part of them 


are 





nse Can it b¢« I 


no 1 
rests there’ 


vel 


ment, but for the disguisec 
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form in which indirect taxation 


Such an ideas wou cen indulged for a mo- 
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operates upon the community. ‘To strip the subject still | principle of your prohibitory sy een? ‘Sir, it is by ¢ 
further of the disguise and confusion in which it is en- | founding specie as an article of commerce, with spec 
veloped, I will advance another step in the process of sim-| the mere representati ve of value, that public writers h; 
plification. I maintain, then, that an import duty en fallen into the strange delusion which I have thus attemp: 
upon those articles of foreign merchandise which are re-| ed to expose. Specie, as an article of trade, is subject 
ceived in exchange for the domestic productions of the the same laws that apply to any other article of commerc: 
planting States, 1s precisely equivalent, in the existing] It is only between the nations that produce it, and tho 
state of our commercial relations, to an export duty! which require it for actual use, that it can be an article 
levied upon the productions of those States. A very brief| profitable trade. Between all others, it can answer 
examination of the actual state of our commerce with Eu-| other purpose than that of 2 common circulating mediu: 
rope will satisfy the House that those articles of merchan-|by which the accidental balances of their annual ex 
dise, which are now imported principally from Great| | changes may be adjusted and paid. 1 think, then, f ha ¢ 
Britain, France, and Holland, in exchange for our cotton, | | showr n that the only articles we can receive advantageo ‘ 
tobacco, and rice, are the only articles which can be ob-|}y from the countries which consume our agricultu: 
tained in those countries for the productions we send them. | staples, are those whieh are produced’ by the ey 
Whatever mye duty you impose, we must still continue | those countries; and these are precisely the manufa: 

to import the merch: indise on which it is levied, until the} which it is the design of the prohibitory system to ex: le 
duty reaches the point of prohibition. I am aware that a altogether. 

notion prevails, and I have aoc seen it gravely main-| But, whatever may be said as to the matter of theor 
tained in a number of the North American Review, that} no doubt ean be entertained as to the matter of f{ 

if we were to prohibit absolute ly and entirely the importa-! Highly as you have taxed the manufactures of Great 1 
tion of all those articles which we now import from Eu-|tain, France, and Holland, we do actually import th« 
rope in exchange for our cotton, that Great Britain and) manufactures, almost to the precise amount of the agricu! 
France would still continue to purchase the same quantity | taral staples exported to the countries in question VW 
of that staple as they did before the prohibition; and that, | find it mere advantageous to import the product 
instead of paying for it with merchandise, they would pay | those coun itries under a tax of forty-five per cent 
for it with money. ‘This is an argument of some plausi-| jm iport specie free of duty. Such being the actual stat 


es 
bility, and may impose upon persons unacquainted with | the trade in question, does it not follow that a duty u 











t ( 
the laws ‘of commerce, and the ne tions of money. the exports of cotton, tobacce, or rice, would not be 
But to persons at all fainiliar with these important sub-| more burdensome to the planter, nor to any other inter 
jects, it can appear in no other light than as a gross and | concerne d, than an equal duty upon the manufactures 
palpable absurdity. What, sir, is commerce between na-} ceived in exchange for those exports’ No ingenuity ca: 
tions but a mutual exchange of those articles of intrinsic | draw an y substantial discrimination between the acti 
value which are mutually produced and consumed by the operation of the two kinds of duty. Can it be at alls 
nations who carry it on? Great Britain, for example, can- te rial to the planter, whether he pays the duty upon t] 
not purchase our cotton, without givin; i for it, direetly or cargo he sends out, or upon that which he brings | 
indirectly, the productions of her own industry. Having |'To give a familiar illustration, which every man of cor 
no mines of gold and silver, she cannot pay us in these! mon sense will readi ily understand—would it be anv n 
metals, until she obtains them from some other country in| burdensome to the planter to pay a tc ll of forty | ¢ 
exchange for the productic ns of her own industry. Bu tiupon the cotton he sent to m arket, than it would |} 
unless your dyties increase the demand of the countries pay the same toll on the goods he rece ; ‘ 
having gold and silver mines, for British merchandise, and | for it? The question is s too plain to be argued. It woul 


i 


ack 











also the demand of the commercial world for speeie, simply be the difference between pay} as he went 
Great Britain can neither seli any more goods to the market, and paying as he returned home. If, then, t 
mining countries, nor purchase any more specie from! duties were levied upon the export of our producti 
them, than she did befor« your prohibition Your refusal | what would become of the argument that the consun 
to tuke any thing but specie for British merchandise, pays the whole of the duty? It would be too absurd 
therefore, is refusing to take a y thing but that which she | ¢ rave consideration 

cannot give. But the inquiry does not stop he Suppose ~ As our cotton, tobacco, and rice are consumed in foreis 
Great Britain had inexhaustible mincs of the precious! countries, it would follow, according to this argument, tl 
metals. There would still be wanting one of the indis-| we levied our taxes from foreign countries. It would on! 
pensable conditions of a beneficial commercial exchange, | be necessary, therefore, to transfer our impost duties 
to render it advantageous for us to rece ve s} in return imports to exports, ) exempt our citizens entirely fi 
for our produce. We have n x” any more specie|the burden of our own taxes, and throw it upon the 
than we already possess. It extreme folly to| jects of other nations. 





think of importing specie, as : of consumption But, sir, we cannot make foreigners pay the taxes ) 

in the United States. We « ear it. [impose upon our own — ns. Ther saat tof - at B 
. ° ‘ . . . ‘ 7 

It is not an article that we want for consumption. Its! tain, for « xample, regulates the price, as w« ll of the cot 








we export to ans t country, as of the merchandis 


principal use is as the basis of our circulating medium, and | ton ; 
for that purpose the supply is already ample, which we|import from it. Does not every man acquaint d with t! 




















derive from our direct trade with the mining countric commerce of the country kt that the price of cotter 
Suppose the staple Stat were toimport annu illv, if such jl iverpool controls and d termines the price at C ir} 
consummate folly may be imputed to them, thirty, or even |and that the price of that article in Liverpool depends 1 
twenty millions of specie. What would they do with it? upon your duties, but upon the supply compared with t 
Of what value would i oO them We should have no/!d mand—a sup ply derived not only from the United St 
demand or use for a fiftieth part of it in the United States. | but from all the cotton frowing regions ¢ fthe world? An 
To what country, then, should we export it? To Mexico!on the other hand, does at vy man suppose that the pri 

or South America’ They are the countries from which | British merchandise, in New York, controls and regul 

it originally came. ‘To Great Britain, or France, or Hol-/|the price at Manchester? ‘The price of this merchandise de- 
land? These are the countrics from which, upon the sup- | pends upon the general d mand for it, in allthe market 
position, we should receive it. But even if could find |the world. For the same reason, therefore, that a duty 

a foreign demand fcr this specie, what article could we jon the exports of cotton cannot raise the price of that 


‘ . | ! | + ’ , ¢' ’ 
receive in exchange f *, that ot « 1 by the (inthe British mart , a duty upon the imports of | 
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merchandise cannot depress the price of that sierchaadien | 
in those markets. 
pays a duty of forty per cent. upon the export of his cot- 
tons, or, which is the same thin g, upon what he obtains for 
it, and cannot indemnify himself for any part of this duty, 

by raising the price of his cotton, or by diminishing the 
cost of the merchandise he receives in exchange for it. 
Who, then, ultimately, bears the burden of the tax? It is 
evidently levied upon the producer, in the first instance; 
for the merchant, who really pays it, is nothing more than 
the agent of the planter. Upon what principle of political 
economy, then, can it be maintained that the whole bur- 


den of the tax is ultimately thrown upon the consumer, on 
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The American cotton planter, then, | 


yhom it is not laid bythe Government, and that no gat of 


it rests upon the produeer, where 
nally placed it? The lucer has 
whole burden from his own shoulders, and 
t} - of th It would b 

ul. The truth is, that 
whether din 


the Government origi- 
no power tothrow the 
place it upon 
‘most extraordinary if he 


pre 
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10S * consumer 


ct or in 


tlon 
( , 


lirect, whether of impost or ex- 
5, whether upon exports or imports, naturally divides 
itself between the 
the relative circumstance 
first it mu 
produce rs 
fforty per cent. 


a 1 
producers and consumers, accordi 
ch they 1 
ate, in-all cases, principally 
is for examp , that an ¢ XCIS¢ 
all at onc levied upon hats 
tax would be ted from the hatt They would ac 
ally pay y to the Governm Could 
immediately raise ‘ice of hats in to tl 
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producti on, in consequence e of the tax imposed upon their 
staples? Can they resort to any other employment more 
profitable than the one in which they are engaged, even 
with the burdens imposed on it? Sir, L answer from n 1y own 
knowledge and experience, that they cannot. Nothing 
could be more impote nt than any attempt to raise the price 
of their rst in foreign markets, by diminishing their 
proc duction of 1 Their great and principal markets are 
in foreign countri es, where th y meet competitors from 
all the cotton-growing regions of the world. If we were 
to diminish the quantity of our own production, therefore, 
with a view to enhance the price of our staple, we should 
only create a vacuum in the foreign markets, to be imme 
diat ly filled up by the cotton of South America, Eg 
Greece, and the East and West Indies. We cannc t, ther 
fore, diminish our production with impunity. It would be 
a fatal policy; for we should diminish the demand for our 
1 open a merket for the cotton of other coun 
in exactly the proportion. There 
philosophy nor common sense in the idea that a tax im] 
d upon a branch of Aca sg industry edie depend 
ulmost exelusively on fi a market, c 
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of 1824, he stated, and correctly stated, that the imports | |to its « free t upon the market price of the cloth, W vheth 

of the four years succeeding that tariff exceeded those |it is all im ported by the planter, or a part by him, and th 
of the four years preceding it, to a very considerable |remainder by the Government. While the demand and 
amount. Now, nothing evinces the unsatisfactory and |the supply remain unchanged, no imposition of the Gove) 
inconclusive nature of lumping statistical statements more | ment can increase the price. 

clearly than this example: for, on analyzing the statement} Let us suppose, then, that the Government takes no 
of our exports during the two periods alluded to, I find | part of the cotton when exported, but permits the plai 

that almost the entire increase of those of the latter period | to export it without diminution. With his hundred | 5 
over the former, consisted of the single article of cotton. | of cotton, he purchases ahundred pieces of cloth. This 
And yet, sir, we were gravely told from high authority, that ! would be the product of his industry—cotton converted 
this fact conclusi vely prov ed that the tariff of 1824 had lintocloth. When he reaches the custom-house » the age nt 
increased our foreign commerce. But, sir, though it did | of the Government takes forty pieces of his cloth, 

not prove what it was designed to prove, it established one icontribution to the treasury. It is equally obvious, 





thing quite conclusively, that the cotton planter, so far|the former case, that the same quantity of cloth wo I 
from having it in his power to relieve himself from the | come into the market, asif none of it had been taken bs 
burden of taxati ion, by limiting his produc tion, andthereby| Government. The price would be the very — e, and, 


increasing the price of what he produces, is cot npe Ned, | consequently, the planter would be deprive d of forty 
as the alternative least ruinous, to increase his pr odu ction, | his hundred pieces of cloth, by the e xaction of the - ve 
in the hope of making ip in that way for the diminis shed| ment, wi shows any means of indemnifying himself by « 
price. Yes, sir, the heavier and more oppressive your) taining a higher price for the remainder. This, sir, 
taxes have becn, the I edlaks toa the planter labe wed: in-| actual operation of your import duties, stripped of 
cessantly struggling against a declining market, and yet,| disguise with which they are invested. They are tay 
y acding to the| upon those productions of domestic industry which ¢ 
“ag sereg: ite value of the national « xports Between the}into foreign commerce; and although the consumers, as a 
ars 1820 and 1828, the production of cotton exported) class distinct from the purchasers, will, in the long 1 
was Nonduask from one hundred and twenty-s 





r 
1 
t 





by his extraordinary exertions, regularl 





ven millions| be incidentally injured by whatever oppresses the 

to three hundred millions of pounds, while the aggregate j du icers, yet the br irden primarily and principally falls uy 
value of it was only increased from twenty-two to twenty-|the latter class. According to this view of the subjec 
eight millions, indicating a fall in the price of cotton from) the southern planter, would bear the principal part of th 
eighteen to nine cents a pound; on the other hand, the| burden of the imports levied upon the productions of his 
exports of most of the other productions of domestic in-|! industry, even if he did not consume any of them hims 
dustry, and particularly grain, during the same period, | but imported them exclusively for the purpose of makin; 
decreased more in quantity than in value, indicating a gra-| exchanges for western and northern produce. 

dual rise in their price. No contrast cx ‘ibit, inal] But, sir, even if we grant that the tax falls exclusive 
more striking point of view, the uneq 


tal and oppressive} upon the consumer, I ask you, who consumes the produ 
operation of federal taxation on the different portions of} tions of souther rn in dust y, if they are not consumed | 


the Union; and none certainly could more conclusively | the southern peopl They are certainly the natural « 








show that itis utterly impossible for the pla rs to throw} sumers of what they receive in exchange for their ov 

the taxes imposed on their productions upon any other] productions. If they do not consume the very sam 

class of the community. iticles they import, entire ly and exclusively, they mi 
tis so important, to a just comprehension of the opera-} consume some other articles obtained in exchange { 


tion of our tariff regulations, that we should cl ascer-|them. Let us examine a little in detail what becomes of 
the burden.f our impost taxes really falls,| the imports of the South. In the first place, the Gove: 
nent takes forty dollars out of every hundred. That 


tion, of course, th: plant rcannot consume. But sure 





ain where 





1 } . } » We , } ' 
that I must be excused for presenting to the committec 
ll 


istration, to show that it principally falls upon} 
1 





anotl 








the producers of our « xports To avoid the co nfusion | t his circumstance does not diminish the burden impos 
of ideas which results from estimating the value of mer-| upon him. ‘The fact that he does not consume it, is | 
chandise, and the duties imposed upon it, in money, I will} very thing that makes the law, which deprives him of tt, 
dispense wit! the use of this, as 1 have done with the} a burdensome tax upon his industry. Asto the remai: 

a t} 





gency - the merchant. I will suppose, then, that th | sixty dollars, there can b« » no doubt that the people of t 
Government levies the duties in kind, and that, for every | southern States are the direct consumers of f the prin 
hundred bales of cotton the planter exports, the Govern-| part of it. A portion of it, to be sure, isexchanged w 
ment takes forty, and then places agents ! the people of the northern States, either for other fore 
sel of the plant merchandise imported by them, such as Eastand West In 
dia produce, or for their own manufactures. But this 
Is it not apparent that the v« ry samme quantity of cotton} precisely the same thing as if the southern people cx 


as 
oard the ves-| 
r, to go with him to Great Britain, and se I] 
} 
' 








: 1 : ag 
the cotton thus taken from him, in common with his own. 








would go into the foreign market, as would have gone if] sumed the very articles obtained abroad for their ow 
no duty had been levied, with this difference only, that] produce. What does it matter to the planter, whether h 
forty bales would belong to the Government, and sixty to] consumes the very cloth for which his cotton is exclian; 
the planter, instead of whole belonging to the plante1 | ed, or the tea, and coffee, and sugar imported by the ] 

No C ine +, therefore, would be made in the Brit sh mar-| ple of the North, in exchange for their productions a) 
ket by this division of the property between the individus ul iAdustry, or the manufactures of the North? These { 


and the G 


+ 


a0 De Wi 





vernment. If we suppose each bal of cotton | reign productions and domestic manufactures are enhai 
lotl planter would bring bac kled in price, quite as much as the cloth imported by 








sixty pieces, and the Gover: forty, The very same] planter, in consequence of the duties. Thus far, then, 
quantity would be brought into the domest if} the southern people pay the whole amount of the impost 
the Government had levied no duty, w | laid upon their producti ‘rarding them as consun 
only, that, instead of the whole belonging to the planter,|merely. But it has been that we exchange so! 
vould be divid bety 1 him and the Government.|three millions of our imports for the live stock of t) 
Although the planter would receive only sixty pieces of} western States, which is not enhanced in price by any 
cloth instead of one hundred, yet he could not get any|duty. But even here the planter is not entirely relies 
higher price for it than if he had been pen dtoimport} from his burden. Can he purchase a much live stock 


the whole hundred picces: for it wh mmaterial, as| with sixty pieces of cloth, as he could with a hundred’ It 
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would be absurd to maintain such a proposition; and yet contributions canetaa from the different sections of the 
this is the only way in which he could relieve himself from | Union, the inequality of the disbursements of the Federal 
the whole burden of the impost. ‘The fact is, that he}Government is still much greater. South of Norfolk— 
would be able to purchase but little more than half the|through the entire region extending thence south and 
quantity of live stock from the western people, that he|southwest along the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico-- 
could have purchased if no duty had been laid upon his|a region which contributes two-thirds of the revenue of the 
imports. In this way, undoubtedly, the burden would be} whole Union--there is not annually expended an average 
seriously felt by the western pe ople. But this would not|sum of five hundred thousand dollars! 
mitigate the suffering of the planter. You deprive him 
of the means of purchasing live stock to a very great} 


Now, sir, Ido not 
mention this unequal disbursement for the purpose of com- 
| plaini ng of it, so much as with a view to explain the ac- 
amount, and to that extent cut off the market for the pro-| tual injury ond suffering which result from it. I do verily 
ductions of western industry. By this process, as in all} believe, then, that a tax of ten millions of dollars, expe nd- 
cases of prohibition, you de stroy two values—that of the} ed among those by whom it is contributed, would not be 
planter to the extent of the imposts, and that of the ; grower) more burdensome and oppressive than a tax of five mil- 
of stock to the extent that he is injured by losing a market| lions of dollars expended in a foreign country, ora distant 
for the preductions of his industry portion ofthe Union. In other words, I believe any State, 
Upon a general survey of the ‘condition of the United Pennsylvania for example, would find it an advantageous 
tates, it will be perceived that, owing to the causes inti-| pe cumary speculation, to pay a million of dollars to the 
mde connected with the restrictive system, production] federal treasury, annually, upon the condition that the 
s every where overrunning consumption. When to this} Federal Government should annually disburse two millions 
circumstance we add the fact that the consumers of those | of dollars among the people of that State, in the pur- 
saiiaial of which you propose to enhance the price by|chase of grain, iron, manufactures, and such other pro- 
vour high duties, have so many other resources, and can | ductions as are there made for market. It is obvious that 
rt toso many substitutes, to avoid paying the duties, |a new den nae would be annually cr ated for a million of 

ry ge ntleman must be satisfied of the utter impo ssibili-| dollars worth of the productions of Pennsylvania, and a 

ty of throwing any thing like the whole burden of the w value t 


‘th reby given to those productions. It would 
impost duties from the producers, upon whom they are] of course give the highest possi ble stimulus to productive 
actually laid, to the consumers, upon whom they are not| industry; and at the end of the year the aggregate wealth 


laid. The consumers of meidlactared articles in th :\of the State would be increased more than it would be 
United States are very differently anaetee, 4 hank heaven, | diminished, by this fiscal operation of paying one million in 
from the consumers of grain in Great Britain. ‘The enor-| taxes, and receiving two millions in disbursements. The 

of the influenc e of Government 


mous burden of the corn laws falls datamee exclusively on| most striking example i 
the consumers. Corn is an article of absolute necessity, | disbursements, of which h story has kept any record, and 
for which no domestic substitute can be obtained. The | that which first drew my attention to the subject, is that 
miserable British laborer, therefore, is ob liged to consume | | exhil ited by Great Britain in the war ag ainst the French 
the grain of the lordly landowner, at double the price it | repul blic and the French empire. The extra ord nary 
<< be imported, or perish. But it is not so with the | financi 


ial resources of Great Britain, in that eventful struj 
American consumers of cotton and woollen ee gle, have exited the wonder and admiration of the world, 
Before they will consent to pay an enhanced price, pro-| scare: ly less than the unpai dinates military achievements 
portiuned to the duties imposed, they will a the them-| and extensive conquests of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
selves in homespun. | spectacle of a nation annually expending some two hun- 
Upon the whole, then, the only means which the pro-| dred millions of dollars, and yet flourishing almost beyond 
ducer has to throw the burden of a tax from his shoul-jany former example, seemed almost to baffle the pro- 
rs, is to diminish his piesinetion of the article taxed;| foundest speculat ons of political pa losoy 
and the means which the consumer has to avoid having] But the mystery is completely unravelled, when we ad 
it thrown upon him, is to diminish his consumption of that! yert to th fact that she annu: ally borrowed, during fif- 
irticle. In thiscontest, the consumer has a decided and/teen vears, one hundred m illi ons of dollars. By this 
obvious advantage. It may be very confidently assumed, t 


’ \ ration alone, the annual disbursements of the Govern- 
therefore, that at least one-half of the burden of the im-| were made to exceed the annual amount of the 
post duties laid upon the return productions of the planter] very 


ould be sustained by him as a producer, even if he con- 
-d no part of those productions. But it cannot be 
doubted that the people of the southern States consume 
of the articles imported in exchange for their st nies 4 of 
other 





> 


sODNYV. 


taxes, 
nearly one hundred millions. We have, therefore 
F| 
i 


almost the very state of things I s ipposed, in regard to 


one hundre ‘dl millions of dollars, and made an annual dis- 
bursement of two hundred millions of dollars. Great Bri- 
foreign articles subject to pay duties, and of do-| tain was never so flou rishi ing; and, if the same 
me 


iestic manufactures, equilly enhanced by the tariff, to} could have lasted fore 
the amount of three-fourths of the entire return which ) ature of things 
they receive for their « xports. It follows that the direct) that it could last much longer than i id. Great Britain 
operation of the impost duties throws upon the people of} was acting the par ‘the prodigal, who converted his in- 
he staple-growing States a weight of taxation very nearly | he ritance ii an annuity for fifte 
proportioned to their « ‘xports. 


operation 
€ he would hs * co itinued to 


\ 
flourish on to the end. But it was nc 
! 
| 


en and then eX- 
ncome i 
there remains to be. presented a view 
t, very little considered heretofore, either in 
Europe, which will exhibit the unequal : 
operation of this Government in a most 
ght When this is taken into t estimate, 
mittee will perceive that I have bee nquite within th 
in assuming that the staple-growing Stat 
In proportio: to the amount of duties 


ri 
commerce Next to th unequal 


8 are 
| \ ed upon 
exXac ons of 
more distress ng toa country of suc 
in the unequal disbursement of its 
hat shown the inequality try } 


nt 


fon as eC i 


Pennsylvania. The Government levied an annual tax of 
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lus from a man who habitually took his bottle of wine a) esof _productiv e industry in the United States would hay; 
day. A paralysis was thrown over the industry and pros-| ito contribute nineteen million six hundred thousand dol 
perity of the n: ation, from which no one can predi ct when | lars. 


she will recove 


Now, sil’, ina you have looked at this picture, and | system. 
then looked at that; when you have compared the distress have heretofore shown, now actually contribute to the Su] 
and suffering of Great Britain since 7 peace of Europe, | port of this Government fourteen million eight hundr: 
with the prosperity which preceded it, you have, on the | |thousand dollars, being nine million nine hundred thou 
sand dollars more than their just proportion; and the grow 
blasting and withering influence of enormously unequal |e rs of cotton and rice contribute twelve millions, be ne 
taxes levi ied in one portion of the Unio n, W ith scarcely any | eight million five hundred thousand dollars more than th: 
return in the form of Government disbursements; and on| just proportion. 

I am aware that the inequality of our present system « 
large disbursements in portions of the Union that make |impost duties, as ascheme of taxation, is so enormous, that 
scarcely any contributions, comparatively speaking, to the |it is calculated to astound those who have not thorou 


one hand, an exe mplificati on, and wale a faint one, of the} 


the other, of the animating and invigorating influence of | 


public revenue. | 
1 will now ask the attention of the committee toa com- | 
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Let us now compare this equitable distribution of 


| the taxes, with that which actually exists under our _ 
The growers of cotton, tobacco, and rice, as | 
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1 


Iehily 


examined the matter. With a view, therefore, of pres 
ing the question ina more practical and a familiar 


point ol 


Ml : 
parison which I propose to institute ad tween the actual | | view, 1 will suppose that a general excise were impos 


distribution of the burdens of the federal taxes among the jupon all those productions which cx 





istitute the basis of th 


different classes of productive industry and the different |internal commerce of the Union, and that the impost d 
geographical subdivisions of the Union, and the distribu- | ties upon foreign commerce were reduced to the sam 


tion that would take place under a just and equitable sys- |r 
é ys-| 





tem of taxation. What, then, isthe true | 
tributive justice, in the apportionment of taxes among the 
different portions of community It is | 

work of the highest authority- -and, indeed, no authori ity is | 





necessary to give sanction to a rule of such aj ppare nt jus-| 


tice—**I'hat the subjects of ev ry State ought to contribute 

towards the support of the Government, as nearly as pos- | 
sible, in proportion to the revenue which they enjoy under | 
the protection of the State. The expense of Govern- 
ment to the individuals of a great nation, is like the ex- 
pense of management to the joint tenants of a great estate, 
who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their in- 


terest in the estate. In the observance or neglect of this 


maxim, consists what is called « quality or inequality of tax- 











ation. According to this fundamental rule, the justice 
and equity of which no man, [ am sure, in this committee, 
will venture to controvert, anincome tax would be the near- 
‘ 3 ! } 
estapproacnt ouldb iat equality wh chought 
; 
»be the aimof every Governn and which our own con- 
‘ om te. iI - > + + j i 
itu most carefully, but vainly, attempted to secure. | 
With a view to Sertain what would be the result of srch | 
pi i i ° Ta ards it | vuion amon 
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fall the shal 7 th SO! ly i 

only fou mil 11 f 

¢ t of f j t } 


principle of dis- |! 


laid down in a}t 


if the sabes of th 


woe sir, it will be found, ul 
| em of impost and excise duties, equally applicable 


As amere question of distributive justice, it cann 


for a moment, that the exchanges of in 


commerce should be subjected to the very same imp< 
ions with the exchanges of foreign commerce. It is « 
sential, indeed, to the perfect equality of taxation, that all 
indirect taxes should fall precisely alike upon ail the p1 
ductions of 
whether at home or abroad. If the planter is called 
upon to pay a certain per centage upon the annual valu 
of the cotton he exchanges for foreign manufactures, upon 
what human principle can it be contended that the farm 
is not equally liable to pay the same per centage upon th: 
ial value of the grain and other productions which hi 
exchanges with the neight 
the manufacturers, of every description, are not equally 
liable to pay the same per centage upon the annual valu 
manufactures they exchange for ag 
other productions in the domestic market? An impost a 
an excise duty are precisely the same in principle, difl 

, y in the solitary particular, that they fall upon dil 
ferent product ons © ‘f domestic industry. And, whether t 
tax ultimatel ty falls upon the prod tcer or consumer, a 

rard to the pri c 
ducers and all the consumers of the country shoul 

participate in sustaining the financial burdens of 


domestic industry, made or manufactured fo: 


boring manufacturer; and that 





rricultural 








ple of “ equality would require that al 


, ee ] tn > 
cotton exporte d by the pianter is 


as the measure of his income, upon the ver 


ple the value of the grain sold by the farmer, 
r of the cloth sold by the manufacture r, should be re ga 


measure of his income, and the duty imposed : 








1 examination, thata g 


‘cial exchanges, whether foreign or internal, wo 


ae to the very same result as an income tax 
vocates of the prohibitory system have habituall 
lwelt upon the insignificance of our foreign when compa 
1 1 our internal commerce. In the well known ad- 
» Harrisburg convention, it was assumed that th 
ternal commerce of the Union amounted to five hund 





s, being nearly ten times the amount of 


encommerce. I thi 1k this estimate extrav: gal 
not, therefore, use it, even age uinst the manuf 
emselves. It may be safely assumed, howev 


internal commerce of the Union amounts to two 
and cighty millions, exclusive of the coasting 


gh 
en merchandise. It follows, therefore, that 
hole of the taxes of the Federal Government 


) upon less than one-fifth of all the productions 
industry——the average amount of imports bein; 


niv millions of dollat there are prod 
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equally liable to taxation upon every principle of equity 
and justice, amounting to two hundred and eighty millions] 
of dollars, which are not only entirely free from all Go-| 
vernment impositions, but a large portion of which actual- 
ly receive Gov ernment bounti es! Sir, it is in vain for gen- 
tlemen to attempt to disguise “thi $ gross and monstrous 
inequality, under the vague notion that the ultimate bur-| 
den of taxation falls exclusively upon the consumer. Even 
if this were true to the letter, it would not materially vary 
the case as to the une qu ial operation of the revenue laws 
- on the different sections of the Union. ‘The complaint 
, that upon less than seventy millions of the commercial 
eadiaiand of the country- -principally belonging to the 
a ng States—the w hole of t the federal taxes are levied, 
hile upon commercial exchanges, equally liable to taxa- 
tion, b elonging to the farming and manufacturing States 


to the vast amount of two hundred and eighty millions of| intolerable weight of British 


lollars, no imposition at all is laid by this Government. 


Now I challenge any gentleman to poi int out a single in-| 


tance in the history of the world—-I will not « ‘xcept the 
cruel exactions of the Roi nan Government from the con- 
quered provinces—that c an| be compared with our own reve- 
le Sy tem, for the injust and ine qi vuali ty of the contri- 
itions it draws from the people of the southern and south-| 
stern States. When ail the tates of this Union were 
Atlantic States, and were aol very nearly in an 
equal degree in the foreign exchanges of the ex yuntry, no 
great injustice resulted from making these exchanges sus- 


j 
tain the whole fiscal burdens of the Government. But 


even in 1790, the period to which [ refer, Alexander Ha- 
milton, the putative father of the prohibitory system, deem- 
ed it unwise and inexpedient to carry the duties upon 
foreign merchandise higher than seven anda half per cent. 
How would he have been astonished if any one had pre- 
licted that, in less than forty years, fourteen million eight 
ae al thousand dollars, out of a revenue of twenty- 

ree millions of dollars, would be raised by duties upon lit- 
e more than one-ninth part of the 2h at industry and 

nmercial exchanges of the Un : 

am sure, if gentlemen did not pe rmit themselves to be 
carried away by a mere distinction in names, this unequal 
listribution of the taxes would strike them more ——o 


1 "48 
} ¢ 


itnow does. If the whole revenue of the United 
; 
i 


l 


States were raised by an excise, and, inste ad of levying an} 
npost on the merchandise imported, an excise duty to the 
same extent were levied upon our cotton when sold to the 
ierchant, and before it reaches the custom-house, the pal- 
pable injustice, the outrageous inequality of the system, 
would be apparent to every one. It could not then be 
wuised, that the Government was exacting an excise 
duty of fo ‘ty per cent. from the cotton planters, while, 
upon the productions of other parts of the Union, standing 
011 sei icly the same footing, and amounting to nine 

s the value of the cotton made for exportation, it ex- 


cted no duty at all. Now , as kL have herctofore shown that | 


import duty is precisely equivalent to an export duty 
pon the same commerc ial exc change, it follows, from the 
sume course of reasoning, that an excise ~_ pai id upon} 
cotton when it leaves the storehouse of 
precisely equivalent to an export duty paid Ps the custom- 
house. Both are equally taxes upon the productions of} 
the planter, and operate precisely alike in all their bear- 
ings, whether we regard them as throwing the burden of 
th tax 8 yn the proc lucer or the consumer. And I have 
ion in saying that | would regard a law imposing 
an excise luty of fi rly per cent. upon a ill cotton sold | Dy 
the planters im the United States, and providing at the 
same time that foreign merchandise received in exchange 
r might b importe d free of duty, as ma king not the 
lange in the cams und: r which we now 
i yw, then, let me ask—and I beg gentlemen to an- 
tion, if with cle ir conse iences they can— 
uuld a law strike them, w which provided 


led, in tet 
You. VI.—107 


the ques 


th at an exc 


he planter, ists 
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: duty of forty per cent. should be levied upon 
all the p: robectl ons of the southern States, whereas, of the 
immense amount of the productions of the northern, mid- 
dle, and western States, only twenty millions should be 
subject toa similar excise, and the remaining two hundred 

and eighty millions expre ssly exempted from any imposi- 
tion at ail? Would such a law bear inspection? W ould 
not such an invidious and unjust distinction shock the mo- 
ral sense of every man in the community’ And yet, sir, the 
law I have supposed would « lo nothing more than express, 
in words, what actually exists at this moment in the reve- 
nue laws of this Government, wrapped up and disguised 
in the indirectness of their operation, and the generality of 
the terms in which they are expressed. 

I have been recently leokian into a British production 


,| of high reputation, which speaks in strong terms of th 


t . 
taxation. <As a nialdihen 


argument in favor of a reduction of the taxes, the writer 
asserts that they amounted, including the corn laws and 
poor rates, to a tax of thirty-three and one- third per cent. 

upon the income of every individual in the ki ngdom. This 
lhe regarded as being so very oppre essive, that no people 


| coul i pos ssibly endure it. Now, sir, every cotton planterin 


the Uni a States pays a tax of at least thirty- three and one- 
third per cent. upon his income to sustain ‘the Federal Go- 
vernment snaddi tion to his contribution tothe revenue ofthe 
State in w hi ch he resides. Indeed, as almost the whole of his 
income is derived from the exchanges of foreign commerce, 
— tax he pays upon the annual amount of that income 

cannot be estimated at much less than the rate of the duty 
which is indirectly laid upon the productions of his indus- 
try.. And thus it is, that while we are vainly and igno- 
lrant ly boasting of our freedom from taxation, the people 
lofa oe tion of the Union are subject to a more oppressive 
burden than the most heavily taxed people on the face of 
the earth. 

Thus far, I have confined myself to the consideration of 
the mere fiscal operations ef the Federal Government, 
and have attempted to show the unequal action of your 
|revenue sj a upon different parts of the U nion, without 
reference to the protection afforded by the impost duties 
to certain vith .ches of domestic industry. It now becomes 
my duty to trace the operation of what has been very in 
ap] propriately denomin: sted the protecting system; and t 
ascertain, if possible, how far it contributes to increase 
the inequality of the burdens imposed by the Federal 
Government upon the people = the staple-growing States. 

And, ont let it be remembc ‘d that a revenue system 
grossly and palpably unequal in itself—a system w hich, un 
der the most favorable modification, would levy the entir 
amount of the federal taxes from one-fifth part of the 
productions of the Union, while the other four-fifths are 
entirely a from all manner of impositior -let it 
be remembered, I say, that this is the substratum upon 
which has been ’ peared this monstrous and iniquitous su- 
perstructure-——the protecting system. It did not satisfy 
‘ne manufacturers and their confederates, that the whole 

xpense of supporting the Federal Government should be 
sustained by those branches of domestic industry which 
jmake up the fore’ ign commerce of the country—it did not 
satisfy the m, that they themselves were not only exempted 
| fi ‘om all impositions of the Government, but actually re- 
}ceived an indirect bounty from the imposts laid upon other 

dustry for the purposes of revenue. No, 
did not satisfy them; they are now making 
a sure and steady, and, for any thing that can be don 


| 
ze an irresistible progress in the system of legislative 





warfare, by which will be ultimately swept from the face 
f the ocean a large and valuable branch of foreign com- 
1erce e exclus vely belonging to the st ple-growing Sts tes, 
jand which now actually contributes two-thirds of the r¢ 
venue of this Government. And, this, sir, is what the) 
are pleas d to denominate a system of protectior 
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This sy stem, which has bee n gradually bei It up, as 3 far |sacrificed? dad sir, is it to be endured, that the se Men 
as it has] gone, by successive acts of C ongress, on the |should grav ely get up and urge their own acts of injust ce 
ruins of southern commerce, has now become, in the es- land oppression as creating a pledge to maintain and ex 
timation of some gentlemen, an object of idolatry too sa-|te ad their encroachments upon the rights of the minori 
cred to be touched without profanity. When, at an early |ty? Sir, I protest against a doctrine which thus sanctifi: 
period of the session, I had the honor to introduce a bill |and consecrates to- day, what was admitted to be injustice 
to modify the existing tariff by a very moderate reduction land oppression yesterday. 
of the duties, a very € xtraordinary excitement was mani- What, then, jet us brie fly inquire, is the tendency, and 
fested. A gentleman from Pennsylvania rose in his place, | what has been the effect, of the high duties imposed for 
and, as if some great indignity had been offered against |the purpose of protecting enthtectagen and other cd 
the majesty of the protecting system, approaching to the |mestic productions? It is too plain to admit of argument 
guilt of treason, the measure was uncerem \oniously con-|indeed, it has been candidly admitted by the chairman of 
demned, and strangled atthe very threshold, w ithout the the Committee on Manufactures s, in former discussions, 
common forms of parliament ary proceeding. The gentle- |that domestic productions can only be protected by pri 
man to whom 1 allude, [Mr. Ramsey} as an excuse for |hibiting the foreign articles that would come in c¢ mp¢ 
a course so unusual and uncourteous, stated that he|tion with them. He openly avowed that he aimed at p1 
had no idea of having the repeal of the tariff of 1828 fulness: and it would have been folly to have aimed 
discussed or agitated, until we had ascertained, by experi- | less, if he really meant to give pro tection. No duty ca 
ence, whether it was re: ully as injurious as it had been re- give any prote ction to any dome sstic fabric, which does not 
presented. I should be very unwilling to permit anigno- le xclude a similar foreign fabric; and, in the very nature « 
rant physician, wholly unacqu: ainte d with my constitution | things, the amount of protection cannot exceed the amour 





and habits, to indulge in experi imental quackery, at the jof prohibi tion, though it may, and generally do fal 
imminent hazard and dlinest< certain sacrifice of my life. |short of it. You cannot create ie _ mand, for « xamp 
For the same reason, I cannot consent that the vital inte- | for any domestic manufacture, by legislation, otherwis 


rests of my constituents should be put to hazard upon the |than by ex cluding a similar fotel ign manufacture; and a 
result of an experiment in political quackery, w hich can lyour h gislation is calcalated to enhance the price of t 
only end in the ruin of those interests. The gentleman |? rticle, you certainly cannot creatc _by it a demand for 
says, give it a trial; not reflecting that, when the result is |gre -ater amount of the domestic fabric than you exclude of 
ascertained, the patient may be dead. What has taken|the foreign. It may be confidently assumed, therefor: 
place, forcibly reminds me, sir, of the mode of trial adopt- |that whatever may be the amount of iron and salt, and m: 
ed in times not quite so enti ghtened as the present, for |nufactures of cotton, wool, iron, and hemp, which have 
ascertaining the guilt or innocence of certain venerable |been brought into existence in the United States by the 
old women, charged with the dreadful crime of witch-|system of high protecting duties, at Jeast an equal amount 
craft. Inthe dark _— s of jurisprudence, these predes-|of foreign rival productions has been excluded by thos 
tined victims were subjected to a species of trial, denomi-jduties. It will not be deemed an extravagant estimate 1 
nated, I believe, the water ordeal. The mode of trial was |suppose that the protecting system has caused to be pi 
very simple, and, as it was no doubt supposed, perfectly |duced, annually, articles of these various kinds, to th 
fair and equitable. A large stone was tied around the |amount of twelve millions of dollars, which would not hay 
neck of the person accused, and she was c ast into deep |been produced, but for the protection given them. It 
water, under the very natural belief, that if she was really |follows, then, as a coroll: ary, that at least an equal am 
guilty of dealing with the devil, he would not permit lof these articles of foreign ‘produe tion must have been e) 


her to sink. While, therefore, humanity cried out for|cluded. But these are the very articles which we receiv 
the rescue of the struggling and sinking victim, the stern If from Great Britain, France, and Holland, in ee 
justice of the time s replied, ‘*let her alone! Jet her alone! jour agricultural st aples. By excluding twelve millions « 
if she be really a witch, she certainly will not sink.” | |such articles, therefore, we necessarily dimi nish the fi 
need hardly state to this enli ightened audience the final|reign demand for our staples, and principally cotton, t 
issue of the trial. The innocence of the accused was|that amount. There is scarcely any limit to the consum] 
most conclusively established; but, unfortunately for the |tion of our cotton in Europe, but that which is imposed | 
poor old woman, it was not ascertained until after she was lour refusal to take manufactures in exchange for it. If, 
consigned to a watery grave, and placed beyond the hope |therefore, we were permitted to import the twelve mil 
of resuscitation. And such, sir, will be the inevitable fate llions of dollars worth of manufactures that have been ex 
of that branch of our foreign commerce which is the {cluded by our commercial restrictions, or, rather, if the: 
rightful and almost exclusive property of the planting had never been excluded by those restrictions, it cannot 
States. Ihave no idea of indulging gentlemen in these |be reasonably doubted that we should now have a dema 
witchcraft ordeals with the rights and interests of the jin Europe for four hundred thousand bales of cotton, 
whole southern and southwestern portions of this ¥ nion. |yond the existing demand. Even, therefore, if we gr 

I am not unaware, sir, of the prevalence of an idea that | | what i is not the fact, that the whole of the domestic di 
the Government stands pledged to maintain the system of |mand for cotton has been produced by the prohibitorv ef 
high and prohibitory duties, from the mere circumstance of |fect of our tariff, it will follow that we have gained a mat 
having once enacted it. Nothing can be more utterly fall: \- |ket for one hundred and fifty thousand bales, by sacrih 
cious, than the idea that the faith of the Government is con- | jing one for four hundred thousand. From this estin 
cerned in the maintenance of an unjust and oppressive sys- jit will be seen that the prohibition of foreign imports | 
tem, eanply because it has beenadopted. It assumes that |resulted in os 4 ning the entire demand for ectton in 1! 
the Government is some ideal being at Washington, who | markets of the whole world, including our own, two hi 
has per rsuade 1 the manufacturers and others concerned |dred and fifty tena bales. In addition, then, to 
to invest their capital in certain pursuits, by giving them |annual burden he bears in paying the duties upon the 
the assurance that the high duties would be maintained. | ports he is still permitted to bring into the country, th 
Now, sir, what is the Government by which this pledge | planter sustains an annual loss of seven million five hu 
has been given to the manufacturers’ Is it not composed |dred thousand dollars, being the value of the cotton f 
of the representatives of these very manufacturers, and | which he has lost a market, in con a = nee of the unjust 
of the interests associated with them, making together |restrictions imposed upon his lawful commerce by the 
that interested and des] ajority, by which the most |cidal policy of his own Government. 
undoubted rights andi f the minoritv have becn I think I have by this time satisfied the committ 
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I have note nreendiedi theb urde ns of the southe m sdeehe rs| 


in stating that a duty of forty per cent. upon the amount o f 


theire xports may be taken as the measure ofthese burdens. 
[have not the slightest doubt that [ have greatly under-esti- 


mated those burdens, looking to the operation of your im- 
post duties in the double aspect of a system of revenue and 
Having now, sir, made out the case 
of the southern planters—having demonstrated the grossly 
unequal and oppressive operation of your whole tariff system | 


a system of protection. 


upon the productions of their lawful industry, 1 will now 
proceed to the consideration of the principal ground upon 


which the advocates of this system have attempted to rest 


it, as a measure of justice and expediency. 





ing policy, from Alex 
nations would throw 


off the 
nosed upon 


commerce, it would be 
States to pursue the same policy. 


that 





w 

















ictions Now, sir, if Iam not greatly deceived in the 
w I have taken of the matter, this is the capital error | 
ch lies at the foundation of the whol e protecting sys- 
tem. And nothing will, perhaps, tend more clearly to ex- 
pose the true genius and character « of that system, than a 
brief examination and exposure of this error. I waive, | t 
for the present, as belonging to another branch of i inquiry, 
the policy of countervail etilations, calculated and de- 
S d to induce other nations to abandon their restric- 
ms. No one preten Is that ours are of that character, 
ier as to their design or tendency. Asamere question 
! political economy, then, { maintain that the restrictions | 
which fi yn nations impose upon the importation of any | 
t.on of ours, in pursuing their established pol cy, 
turnish not the sliehtest ground, u pon the score of inte- 
st or expediency, for imposing similar re atsietieind upon 
fthe productions of these fo reign nations. I will il- 
str y view by consid r {the Bri- 
i ¢ ) laws upon t con re d States. 
I ‘ i, granted that G absolutely 
ited the importation of foreign grain. No one pre- 
; she has not an undoubted right, under the law 
t todo so. We have no just cause to complain 
{ Ind her policy in this respect is not only imi-|! 
u »pl ud l by the adv« cates of the restrictive 
stem ] , sir, the exclusion of our grain from 
Gs Brit s simply a fact to considered by this Go-} 
» with inv} urd to the causes that have p1 
{t is precisely the same thing toth ain grow- 
ers of country, as if tl sed ff. reat 
BR ain, | fr »a? ya vere had 
? * ° . , 
¢ led the farn of that country to produce graim as 
c aplv as it can be produced in Kentucky or Ohio. Th 
| no effectual exclusion of our grain than 
It this And yet I can hardly suppo 
t $4 man t world who would be so absurd as to 
‘ nd that these agricultural improvements in at 
Brita ould furnish any colorable ground for ex ling 
her manufactures: or, in other words, for prohi ting thi 
tr x ing of thas of our pt lu tions which 
i 9 I ich of her own as she could m 
tageou ve us for them Now, it secms imp 
hu miuity t rav subdsta il discrimina 
t 1¢ case i have supposed and that of the British corn 
In In both tances, we lo narket for our grain, 
i ( from na il and in the ot! from artificial 
ca ques 1 which arises upon this state of 
facts, is y] i kl it be wise in us to dk a our- 
iy ti Oo mmerce with Great Brita be- 
c reun > yn r ¢ trol seh at dininadiiadibice 
ota p } t t al f what remains, and the 


It is almost} 














iversally conceded by all the supporters of the protect- 
xander Hamilton down, that if all other 
restrictions they have 


im- 


wise in the United} 
But it is contended, 
that, as long as other nations continue to impose restrictions 
he free importation of our productions, it is expe- 
' should countervail their re- 
ons, by imposing similar restrictions upon their pro-|— 
the 
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| grain also? 


|importance of prese¢ rving it » are y develals not : Gatiodaleed 
by what we have unavoidal bly lost. On the contrary, the 
inducements to preserve and extend it are rather increas- 
ed than di minished; and if a common interest pervaded 


| the whole Union, a doubt would not be entertained on the 


subject. To exemplify this, sir, 1 will suppose the whole 
United States to be the property of a single individual. 
Would the owner of this vast estate be guilty of the con- 
summate folly of refusing to carry on a free and unrestrict- 


|ed trade in cotton, tobacco, and rice, because his custom- 


er either would not purchase or could not purchase his 
Such absolute fatuity cannot be ascribed to 
any individual having the common use of his faculties. 
And yet, sir, such is ‘the wisdom that governs the affairs 


| of nations, this Government is now actually exhibiting the 


very infatuation which cannot be 
dual, however ignorant and stupid. 
The great misfortune is, sir—and it gives us the true key 
to this whole system—that, while this Government is an 
undivided and indivisible unity, the country over which it 
extends is divided into various and--disguise it as we may 
—<iametrically adverse interests. Hence, it results, that 
law which throws a restriction = the commerce of 
southern States, to the great and obvious injury of the 
planter, is obviously calculated, and sl ssedly intended, 
to promote the interest of the northern - nufacturer. If 
the manufacturer can gain ten e rcent. by the restriction, 
is his interest to adhere to it, though it impose a burden 
of forty or fifty per cent. upon the planter. Hence it is 
that the majority of this House are pursuing a policy with 
regard to the interests of the whole Union, which no hu- 
man being would pursue in regard to his own interest. It 


imputed to any indivi- 


the 


}is worth while, sir, to trace the o )peration of this policy a 


little more in detail. Great Brits un, it is alleged, will not, 


or, which oe same thing, does n aot in fact, purchase the 


grain of the rthern, middle, and western States, and, 
seiapeshinien- ‘thins States have nothing wherewith to 
}purchase British manufactures. This is the complaint. 




















Now, sir, if this be true, the wisdom of man could not 
more effectually exclude Britis! manufactures, or give a 
|more complete protection to stic manufactures, in 
those States. If they have g to give in exchange 
for British manufactures, what earthly necessitv is there 
to exclude them by law? ‘The dome stic manufacturer is 
absolutely secured against foreign competition by the sin- 
gle fact, that the British manufacturer will not take any 
thing in exch: ‘ pre tion wh h the people of those 
States have t W hat, t en, is the real object of the 
restrictions tariff States are so anxious to throw 
about our g unmer¢ It is not, sir, be assured, 
to prevent those States from importing British manufac- 
tures, w have nothing to giv e. € xchange for them. 
That would be in potent and utous An gislatic n. The 
true Oo ry ct-—d sruise it as g¢ ntlemen 1y—is to prevent 
ose States who have the means of paying for British ma- 
vufactures, and who have a deep and vi tal interest in pre- 
rving that branch of commerce, from im iport ing the se 
manutactures, in oe r to promot the interest of those 
States who have not ne means of paying for British manu- 
factures, and who really have, or believe they a a deep 
and vital interest in di stroying that branch of mmerce. 
Fwist it and turn it as you may, ‘*to this complexion it 
nust « ne t last.” Hence it is, that to the gross ineqt a- 
ity of the revenue system of the United States, the majo- 
rity of ¢ ss have superadded the intolerable burdens 
of th p rohibitory system. Will any gentleman from Mas- 
sachu > Rh 1 and, or Vermont, have the hardi- 
hood to maintain that the duties imposed on cotten and 
woollen manufactures, varying from fort y tosixty per cent. 
are equally a burden upon his constituents as they are up- 
on mine? Will any gentleman from Pennsylvania assert 


t iron equal bur- 


Pennsylvania 


s cleat 
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people of 
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lat the 


I enor 
den 1pon 


the 


upon imposes an 


ind upon ‘those of 
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grievous and oppressive 
southern States, 
bounty to the people of the northern and eastern States 
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lit to be so. 
I do firmly beheve, that, if the proceeds of the public I: ands | take cognizance. 





On the contrary, bos not these gentlemen | not aa into the motives of the Legislature. 
distinctly and openly avow that the duties which throw a/ ilaw, or a system of laws, 





{Avnrn 29, 


But, 


sir 


calculated and designed to 
burden upon the people of the} | stroy commerce, or any branch of it, is not the less unc 
operate as a beneficial and sustaini ng | stitutional because the Supreme Court cannot pronoun: 
It is not a question of which that court coul 
It turns upon great political princ 


\ 
5} 


would defre y the whole expenses of the Government, or} which would be entirely out of place ina mere tec hhic 


if the staple-growing States would assume the responsibi-| argument before a judicial tribunal, but which this bod 





lity of paying those expenses out of revenues raised by|is under the most solemn obligations to regard in all it 


themselves, there are certain States 
lude to those emphatically denominated tariff States—that | 
would not consent to a repeal of the impost duties 


in this Union—I al-| proceedings: 


As no one now pretends that these prohibitory duti 


they gain much more than they lose, by the aggre gate effect | | proceed to inquire how far they can be justified by t 


sce 


of the duties imposed, and the disbursem ents made, by this | clause of the constitution which authorizes 
Government, regarding the system in the light of a mere | | regul: ate 


pecuniary speculation. 
by which the operations 


would regard it as a nuisance, and prohibi t its importation high responsibility under which he is 


foreign manufactures. 


ment, including both taxation and disbursement. 
traordinary, but undoubted fact, that these 


the legislati on of Congress have a decided pecuniary inte-| the ¢ 


subject deeply interesting to the people of the southern | 
portion of this confederacy, and involving the 
principles of constitutional lik berty. 

The southern States, actuated 


that there is an \y 
This ex-| which this power can have been conferte d, or for whic 
who control |it can be rightfully exercised. 
guardian of our foreign commerce, the 


ful branch of that commerce. 
highest | ¢ can be lawfully and consti itutionally imposed upon the 

| forei gn trade of an y part o f this Uni on, that has not for i 
by that uncalculating jobject the preservati on, security, or improveme nt of the 


legiti 


commerce with foreign nations.” 
Ifa foreign i invention were made, jwas the object of the convention in clothing Congres 
; of Government could be carried | | with this power to regulate foreign commerce? 





tima 


W hat, 


te 


to 


Congress 


il 


a 


No, sir, | are imposed for the purpose of raising revenue, t shal} 


the nD, 


I put t 
on without the expenditure of a single dollar, those States | |to the conscience of every member of this body, upon th 
acting, 
by as rigorous penaltics as are now proposed in regard to| me the question, “whether this power was not vested i 


ty constituting Cor 
1 consti baton f 
rest in the increase and pe rpetus ation of the burdens of] has impose -d upon that body the high duty of extendir 
taxation, brings me to the consideration of a view of this | its protecting arm equally and impartially to every 
No restriction, therefor 


patriotism for which they have always been di istinguished, |very branch of trade upon which it is imposed. 


have submitted, without a single 
taxation which has drawn from the pre ductions of their 
industry, at least, double the amount of their 
bution to the federal treasury. 
an interested ms jority, ‘‘which feels power and fo rgets 
right,” steadily aiming the imperial ban of the prohibitory 
system at the absolute annihilation of that very branch of 


just contri-|t 








murmur, to a system of|who will look into the 


history 


Any 


obj« ct 


rT 


1. 


A greater calamity could scarcely | Congress for the sole and exclusive purpose of pr ser\ 
happen to the interests of northern capital, confeder rated jing, protecting, and defending the very commerce whi 
in favor of the protecting system, than would result from | it proposes to regulate. 
an entire suspension of the fiscal operations of this Govern-| ly believe \ 


¢ 


No one, Iam sure, can seriou 
other 


answe! 


iW 


m 


in 


of the times which im 
| medi: ately preceded the Federal Convention, will | 


isfied that the great object of convoking that asse ml iy, 


What language 


sut, sir, when they find |and of creating this Government, was to provide for 
jsecurity of our foreign commerce. 


+} 


can be used strong enough to characterize those proh 


tory regulations of Congress which are 


in¢ 





vitably 


cal 


sh 


? 


1 


commerce which has so largely and dispr ee |lated, and openly and avowedly intended, not = 
contributed to support the expenses of the Federal Go-|suspend for an indefinite time, but utterly to abolis 
vernment—when they find that majority, ident in the | destr y, forever, a great branch of commerce belongin: 
strength of numbers, openly and boldly the un-|to « ight sovereign States of this confederacy’ Th 
just, and, I had almost said, nefarious ratical pur-|nothing, sir, either in history or fable, that can be « 
pose of swee¢ ping from the very face of the ocean a law-| pared with this most unnatural and monstrous perversic 
ful branch of trade, which almost exclusiv ly belongs to|of power. The very commerce which this Governn 
the people of these States—-it is time for them to ris up| w: as created to preserve, and which it is under the cl 

in the majesty of their rights, and demand, in the name of| est and most so lemn constitutional obligations to prot: 
the principle: s of etern: nal 3 justice and of constitutional liber-|and defend against all ft reign outrage, is actualy destr 

















\ 


not 


ty, ** by what authority do you omnis this monstrous out-| ed by the Gove rnment which was created to preserv: 
rage?” nd professing to act ane a power evidently confert 
Sir, I never have been an advocate of strict limitations fe or no other purpose! Yes, sir, and to add mockery 
or technical refinements, in construing the constitution. | the outrage, Congress very modestly claims the title 
I have always interpreted that instrument as I would any | ps yarental and protecting governme nt, for the very at 
other, by its plain sense and obvious intention, having re-|sacrificing that commerce which it is bound to prese: 
gard both to the letter and spirit. Taking these for my|to build up on its ruins a distinct branch of industry—d 
guide, I utterly deny that C ongress has the constitution-|mestic manufactures--which the constitution has 
al power to carry on a legislative warfare, either open o1 -!committed to the guardianship of the Federal Gove 
disguised, against any b ranch of fore ign commerce, with |ment in any resp ss whatever. The monster which sh 
aview to the advance ment of any other branch ¢ f nation-|devour his own offspring, would 1 commit a er 
al industry. I know, sir, that 1 shall be asked if Con-| outrage against nature, than this body is thus perpetr 
gress have not the power of laying impost duties for the |against the constitution under which it assumes to 
purposes of raising revenue, and also the power of ‘ re-|and from which only it can derive any legitimate autl 
gulating commerce with foreign nations;’’ and to these|}ty. The only cause which can justify Congress in 
questions I answer in the affirmative. I shall be then ask- | posing restrictions and prohibitions upon commerce 
» how it would be possible f: r the Supreme Court to|the violation, by foreign powers, of those princip| 
pronounce a law of Congress unconstitutional, which pur-| international law which are the guaranty of our con 
ports, upon the face of to be arevenue measure, cra|cial and other sovereign righ ts as a nation; and the ¢ 
measure for the regulation of commerc< To this I an-| constitutional object to which these restrictions and 
swer, that the Supreme Court could not, and would not, | hibitions can be directed, to induce or constrain 
pronounce such a law unconstitutional, because they can-|reign powers to repeal the regulations, o1 
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course of action by which our national rights are violated. lof the Unite d States. I am decidedly of the opinion, there- 
This Government was principally designed by its framers | fore, that the embargo was a constitutional measure; but I 
to concentrate the whole power of the confede racy, for |am very far from believing that it was a wise one. 
the purpose of resisting the aggressions of foreign na- Letus now see how the pI ohibitory acts of 1824 and 1828 
tions upon our rights on the ocean. If nosuch aggression | will stand a comparison with the emb: irgo of 1807, in re- 
has been committed, if all our rights of commerce and} jgard to the two essential requisites of a constitutional re- 
nengeyen ¢ are secure under the protection of the Jaw of} | wulation of commerce. I mean a sufficient cause, and a 
nations, en from apprehended encroachme nts, then, Ij istifiable obje ct. What, Sets was the cause of the “se two 
sir, I mai ate that the case has not occurred, in which} | prohibitory acts? Was it prete nded that any foreign power 
this Government may rightfully interpose its power to}had violated our rights , by imposing restrictions upon our 
vindicate the sovereign rights of the confede ‘racy, either by | comme ree, not warrente ad by the a of nations? So far 
military force or legislative restrictions and prohibitions. | from this being the case, the o nly measure of a foreign 

I will now illustrate my views on this subject, by a | power, which has been alleged as a motive for a prohibi- 
brief examination of the embargo of 1807, a measure too | tory tarif t on our part, is the prohibition of foreign gra 
memorable to have been forgotte n, and with the history} by Great Britain; a measure as highly appl: mded- as it was 
of which, I take it for granted, every member of the canted imitated by the ac dvocates of the prohibi tory sys- 
committee is familiar. It is a well known fact, that an | tem in this cou: itry. It was not to vindicate any violated 
entire political party, constituting a decided majority of| right, then, that the acts of 1824 and 1828 were passed, 
the people of New England, and headed by men of ve ry land thus far they want the justifying cause that existed in 


, 
listinguished talents and great political experience, de-|the case of the embargo. What, then, is the object, the 
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g 
nounced the measure in question as an unconstitutional | final end, which these acts peeps se to accomplish’? Are 
perversion of the power to regulate commerce. I be-| they i int end d to compe lany foreign power toabandon re 
lies very public functionary, from the chief! strictions injurious to our mmmercial rights, or even detri- 
Ex¢ rards, and every department of the Go-| mental to our commercial interests ll scarcely be 











vernment in almost every New England State, solemnly | pretended. The only foreign restriction which has been 

pronounced the embargo law unconstitutional. lalleged as an interference with our commerce, is that im 
rhere never was a political party arrayed against this} posed by the British corn laws. 

Government with more unanimity upon any question, than Now, will it be seriously argued that the mam rs 
re the federal party of New England upon the uncon-'of the United States are anxious to induce in 

stitutionality of that measure. Now, sir, what was the| Great Britain to repeal her corn laws? Wi in 


ground upon which it was contended that the embargo w: as | this House hazard the assertion, tha 
unconstitutional? I have rece ntiy heard that ground state -d, |imposed by Cor ig ress wer 
from high authority, in a speech delivered not far off, in! effect? Nothing, sir 
which the idea seemed still tobe maintained. The ground |those by whom th se duties were 
was this: that the embargo law contained no limitation upon |subject of negoti 
its face, and was, therefore, an indefin te suspension of i 





» was more 





commerce. To suspen 1 commerce indefinite ly , is to de-|t 








stroy it; and the power to regulate commerce does not 
confer the right to destroy it. Such, sir, was the argu- 
ment, as [ unclerstand i hough it is certainly a plausi- 


; 
ble and imposing argument, I do not think it a sound one 

2 a Ls ! > ® . - i 
Vy over oks th cause which indu ced ( gress to 


embargo law, and the object to accomplish which 








was enacted, both of them considera ons essenti | to the 





ct determination of the question of constitutionality. 
Let it be remembered that th lligerent powers of Eu- 
ope had committed a series of outrages upon our national 


mmercial rights, in open violation of the 























principles of the law of nations. Here, then, 
doubted case for the constitutional interpe sition ther a i o } ncn ey 
power of the Federal ¢ nt. The casus fiederis of | could present themselves, w lL pray for a continuan 
the constitutional comp d evidently occurred. The |those laws as devoutly as the British landlords. Their 
rights of the citizens were violat iby f reign pow rs, and | peal, sir, ild be the most fatal blow that coul 
s Government, having in charge the foreign relations of | flicted on the man turers i trv, nex 9) 
the country, was not only authorized to vindicate those | peal of our own prohibitory duties. What would t 
zhts by commercial restrictions, but even by war itself— effect of this 1 peal upon the competiti tween t 
the last resort of injured nations. Indeed, the embargo and rical ifa While it v ! 
was a War measure in all its material characteristics, viewed 1 price of one-half in Great Brit 
in reference either to its causes or its objects. produce a corresponding 1 iction int pri f labor 
And what, sir, was the end, the final end, which Con-/and cons quently in the t of manufacture 
gress pl ed to accomplish by t he embargo? Was there!duce an effect almost precisciy opposit 1 the 
a man in America at the time——is there a man in America}States. I i sts ied pl ple of pohtical 
at present, so far gone in the delusions of party prejudice, |in Great Britain, founded upon tlie a al condition of 
as to believe that Mr. Jefferson, in rec mm einladattine eth laboring cla 3, that every ris fall | 
bargo, or Congress in adopting it, aimed at the permanent | produces a rise or fallin the } 
destruction of comm ce, or of any branch qual to in i l 3 f f 
ultimate and final end of that measure? It ' his results f t f S 





doubted, at this day, that the sole am 











ch the Government had in view, in this temporary sus- t give him more, Le t m | ‘ 
pension of foreig rce, was to compel the b Ihe } f . ‘ 
rent powers to t very commerce fromthe shack! a ff I | n 
nd rest ns y had thrown around it, contrary | t ( i 





1 violation of the sovereign rights | of Ja 
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nufactures twelve and a half percent. This would be equi-|this system is to confiscate the commerce of the South 


valent to a bounty to the British manufacturers, in their | 
competition with those of the United States, while the 
latter would experience the disadvantage resulting from | 
the increased price of grain, and consequently of labor, | 
in this country, proceeding from the same cause. That [| 
have not overrated the effect of the repeal of the corn laws 
of Great Brits Ain, may be inferred from the fact, thata very | 
intelligent writer in that country has expressed the opinion | 
that the productive in lustry of the nation would be as much |S 
relieved by the abolition of the corn laws, as it would by {t 
the total extinguishment of the public debt. It would be 
absurd to suppose, therefore, that the tariffs of 1824 and 
1828 were designed to produce a repeal of the British 
corn ies s. It follows that there is nothing, either in the 
causes which gave rise to those measures, or the objects 























they were de signe d to accon it all connected with 
the foreign relations of the or of a nature to giv 
them any pretensions to be d constitutional regu- 
lations of comn ce. 

W hat, avon was the und what t real ob- 
ject, of t e prohibitory | 4 and 182 Did they 
pr ceed f mM any comm lat f f n pow- 
ers, injurious to the sts Ww i ve | I 
committed by the cor guardianship of this 
Government’ Assuredly ey were no Were they in 
tended to foster and p1 tect any branch of our foreign co 
merce, or any other national nterest ¢ ntrusted to the pro 
tectho mn of ¢ ongress* The very reverse, sir. It cannot b 
disguise ly ind 1, it has been openly avow 1, that they 
were intended for no oth r purpose than to annilulat , not 
for a season, but for all time, a lawful branch of commerce 
which mnistitut lly bound to protect, in 
ordet ts ruins another branch of ustry 
with which Congress has no m r to int thar 


with the parish poor rates. 
lask you then, sir, in the name of the constitution, and 





- the pring les of eternal justice, v ‘wor has Con- 
gress——what right ci anv human Gover t ss—to 
destroy the interests f one ntire section of this confe« 
te th te sts of t th ! W hat 
ou--] t C to the 1 vy of this 
the name oi t le of S rn States 
t have y tol \ ul ) rt Dp 
\ at M ‘ >‘ \ ol Al ul ity 
] of ¢ on ( istry, 
and arbitrarily DI vou : to that of 
your constituents’ N fr \ , er mitted 
by an abs spot, « ceed this ty wnon the 
principles of natural justice, wl ve rpetrating 
under the perverted power nrostituted forms of a fre 


Government. 
We hav undoubted natural right en} nt 





of that commer: which vou are now e1 red in t un- 
righteous work of ¢« from th ti y ol 
nations. Superadd > this natural _wel con- 
stitutix | t to call upon Y ty of Cc , as 
the sp ] rdia , mmerce, ¢ ‘ 
the « \ it of it, 1 er + + | } tes of 
the in, t \ t t} } t u of f 

Sta And tt is tu f our 1 | hts 
obligat s, that this 1 ‘ cal r ¢ ystem 
of | g slat \ r +} y +f its 
hirh es ; t lation it 
ougit t t i t \ , ) l's- 
graceful { \ t Sir, 
this is no ] ! t for I sol ly de- 
clare that I | | , as t y ft e | 
chance, 1 t | : t pu S 
that e1 i ‘ 1 te o t! 
co! 1 des 5 ( ‘ 
svst 

" And tt ind t of 
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under the false and delusive pretext of regulating 
to appropriate the proceeds of the property thus c 
cated and conde mned by the high admiralty of this sy: 
of plunder, to the spec-al and e eclusi ve uses of the not 
ern capitalists, I beg leave to call the attention of the « 
jmittee to a view of this subject, well calculated to develo; 
jand illustrate the true genius and character of the 8) stem 
The representatives of the manufacturing and tariff 
tates allege that they have large and extensive m: 
turing establis hments, which it is their interest and th 
right to encourage and protect, and deny the right of t 
southern representatives to interfere with their prote 
policy. Now, sir, as a southern representative, I cl 





no right to interfere with any protection, which any por 
: ; ; 
tion of the northern States may choose to extend, at thei; . 


own expense, to their own manufactories. All 1 pret 
to claim, is the right to put my veto upon this sche1 





























injustice and plunder, by which the property, the rightf 
and exclusive property, of my constituents, is unc: 
tutionally applied to that object. 

There cannot be a proposition more self-evidently 
and equitable, than that those States in which the : 
factul ing esta ylishme nts are situnt d, should bear th« 
den of protecting them. Can aman be found, sir, int 
House, or out of it, who would have the boldness to « 

t this position’? Then why do not the manufactu: 
States protect their own manufactures? Will it be 7 
tended that they have not the constitutional power? ff] 
not the Legislature of every State in the Union an 
mited power to impos« taxes a onthe people of the : 

| appropriate the proceeds, in the form of bounties, f 
the protection oi domestic manufactures, or any oth 
yranch of domestic industry? No man of common inforn 
tion-—no man, indeed, of common sense, will deny 

very State Legislature has this power. Vhy, then, 
not exercised’ Is the protection it would afford less « 
and efficient than that which is afforded by the im] 
of h gh impost duties? lw ill ¢ ver this que stior 
age of a man to whom the 1 m nensiliidan rs have al 
ed, as to an oracle—-[ mean Alexander Hamil 
Sf king oe. pe cumary bountic a he Says: °° his 
been found one of the most efficacious means of e: 
raging mai ufactures; it is in some views the best 
$a species of encouragement more positiy 
‘ than any other, and, for that very reason, has at 
immediate tendency to stimulate and uphold new « 
ae * * ° 
| 

**It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary augm¢ 
tion of price, which is incident to some other modes, 

produces it in a less degree, either by making no a 
tion to the charges on the rival foreign article, as in 
case of protecting duties, or by making a smaller a 
t yn. s o . ©. e 

‘** As often as a duty upon a foreign article mak 
addition to its price, it causes an extra expense to t! 
community, for the benefit of the domestic manufactu 
A bounty does no more.” 

These quotations are perfectly conclusive as to tl 
perior efhicacy of pr cuniary bounties over protecting 

sa ans of encouraging domestic manufactul 
add an additional a dvantag » Which the advocates of 





he bill before us will not surely regard as unimpot 
Che protection given by these bounties cannot be ev 
This, of itself, 


' : 
seem to be perfectly decisive in favor of the bounty 


‘ ror lings ‘a] ; : 

Vv smuge! hg or by falsx iInvOo. ces, 
tem. Under that system, sir, there would be no occas 
for creating Custom-house inquisitions and arbitrary 


| praisements How, then, has it come to pass, that, 


the manufacturers have bee: ° for more than ten 4 
past, ¢ lamoring at our doors for protection, the Legisla 
of no single State in the Union, so far as I am informe 


acent, or raised a finger, to s 
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new — = = i 
these languishing and suffering interests, which cert tainly tural staples of th e southern States, which can find a 


have a claim upon the States for protection, if indeed they | market only in foreign countries, and which can be ad- 
have any claim at all? Sir, L have freque ently put this ques-| vantageously sold only in exchange for the foreign manu- 
tion in former discussions upon this floor, and have never| factures which come in competition with those of the 
founda man bold enough to answer it. The advocates of| northern and middle Sta 
the prote cting system have invariably passed it over with 
a prudent and profound silence. The reason is obvious. 
No man dare to avow openly the true cause why the ma- 
nufacturing States, having the undoubted power, will not 
extend any protection to their own manufacturers, but 
send them to Congress for relief. 

The moral sense of this nation would not tolerate the 
avowal, that the State of Massachusetts, for example, will 
not tax her own citizens to afford protection to her own 
manufactures, because the 














tes. It follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that it is the interest of the manufacturers 
in the northern and middle States to prohibit, by heavy 
taxation, the importation of those for 
which it is as undoubtedly the interest of the southern 
meee to import as free from taxati on 


ion n ranufac tures, 


as possible. 
rhese interests, then, stand diametrically ‘ond irreconcil- 


| ably opposed to each other. The interest, the pecuniary 


interest of the northern manufacturer is directly pro- 
moted by every increase of the taxes imposed w 
Federal Government can be|southern commerce; and it 
made the unrighteous instrument of taxing the people of the| the interest of the southern planters is promoted by every 
southern States for the — se of affording that protection.| diminution of the taxes imposed upon the productions of 

This, sir, disguise it s S gentle men may, is the true ques-| their industry. If, 
tion involved in the protec 


il 
would permit every establi 


i 
is unnecessary to add, that 


Li 


under these circumstances, the manu- 
ing system. The tariff States| facturers were clothed with the 


shment within their limits to/ at their pleasure, upon the for« 
into utter ruin, before they would levy taxes from} no doubt would exist upon the 
their own citizens to nourish and sustain them. That} would have all the charact 


power of imposing taxes, 
gn imports of the planter, 
mind of any man, that it 
f 

















ristics of an ind 1 
uld be too plain and palpable a proceeding. It would os despotism. It will be my purpose, then, to show, 
instantly open the eyes of the peo} le to the true charac-) th: at, by the aid of various associated interests, the manu 
of the protecting system. It would tear off from the} facturing cap ‘ital; sis have obtained a complete and perma- 
monster the veil which conceals its horrible deformity, | nent control over the Ie gislation of Congress on this sub- 
i break its infatus ating charm forever. If the protec-| j« ct. A great number of causes have contributed to give 
tion afforded to the manufacture rs by this Government] the mannfacturing interest thie ascendency The promi- 


f. 
if 
were entirely withdrawn to-morrow, I do not believe there | nent and le: iding cause is, beyond all doubt, the natural 
. |. 
is a State Legislature in the Union, that would dare to sub-| influence of accumulated capital in the 


» hands of a com- 
stitute an equivalent protection in the form of pecuniary] paratively small number of men, acting with the sagacity, 
bounties drawn from the pco ple of the St 


tate, and appro-| perseverance, and concert, for which they are invat 
priated from th pul lic treasury. 


ably 
Nothing that could be} distinguished, in matters affecting their own pecuniar 
possibly sug i, in the way of argument, would exhi-|terests. It 






restes 





isa melancholy fact, to which all history bears 

bit the palpable injustic se of this system in so strong alight} the most un quivocal testimony, that whenever society 

as the course pursued, in this respect, by the Legislatures becomes so far advanced in commerce and the arts, as to 
f the tariff States. Would any man believe: sir, that the | have produced a consid rable accumulation of capital, tl 


Legislature of a aavereign State would memorialize Con-| holders of that cat pital are per feetly irresistible on all those 











gress to protect the manufactures of that State, by im-| quest ns in relatic staid the action of the Govern- 
posing restrictions and dutic supon the commerce of oth rj ment is brought to bearupon the great pecuniary interests 
States, when that Legislature, having the admitted power] of society. Every one knows that there was a time, not 
to protect those manufactures, utterly neglects to do it?| very remote, when the great and leading feature in the 
Yet such was the conduct of the Legislature of Massachu-| policy of this Government was to favor and foster, by 

tts; and such is, substantially, the course pursued by the} every species of exemption and inty, the navigating 

gislatures of all the tariff States. j}and commercial interests of the nation. I need hardly 


I have, thus far, cons dered this system as involving an/ add, that, at the period to which I allude, almost the whole 








u nstitutional perversion of the power to regulate fo- of the accumulated capital of the country was embarked 
reign commerce, with a view to bestow indirect bounties] in the business of navigation and commerce. 

upon the manufactures of certain States, by imposing But as soon as this capital was transferred to the bus 
taxes and restrictions upon the comm 


erce of certain/| ness of manufa« tare S, ar whe le - cy of the Government, 


} . +} wane rr 

other States. I will now invite the attention of the com-!and the political principles of : re region of country, 
‘ 2 } 

mittee to some considerations calculat d to show that ——s the su j ct of free trad ana commercial restr ae 

involves a v olation of the great and fundamental princi-| underwent a corresponding change. One would almost 


ples of Civ il and politic al hib« rtv There 


is not one of|imagine, who had been Jong enough in Co 
hose principles of more vital importance, or more abso-| witnessed this extraord 


pi 

t 101 - ctrs inary poht 
lutely consecrated by all the historical associations of both| the New Englar 
Great Britain and the United States, than that which se- 


cures the people against all taxes and burdens not im-| Pp 


gress to have 
al transmutation, that 
id members of Congress were sent here as 


sentatives of capital, and not of 





numbers, so im 





ave they followed its direction. 

















pose d by their own re prese ntatives. This principle, in- Sir, no man of the slightest observation can be insensi- 
leed, is essentially involved in the very notion of self-go-| ble of the influence of large capitalists upon the members 
vernment. Now, si r, owing to the federative character of| of this House, on : ll questions affecting the ir — ar in- 
our Government, the great geographical extent of our|terests. It is ni to be disguised, that two or three wealthy 
territory, and the diversity of the pursuits of our citizens) iron-masters in a congressit district will exercise mor« 
in different parts of the l nion, it has so happened that | influence over the representative here, than all the rest of 
two great interests have sprung up, standing directly op-| his constituents united, upon the question of incré 

posed to each other. One of them consists of those} diminishing the tax upon foreign iron. The same 
manufactures which the northern and middle States are} ly true as to the sugar planters, salt makers, and manuf 
capable of producing, but which, owing to the high price turers of cotton and wooll fabrics. It is not a difficult 
of labor and high profits of capital in those States, car natte? i.ccount for this influence of capital, emploved in 


not hold competion with foreign manufactures, without! manufactures. 1 do most confidently belic that two or 





ne aid if bount s, directly or indirectly riven, eithe r by three Jar e est ib] hr ents, ci 1 by whit ib rs 
ie General Government or by the State Governments.| who were entitled to vote at elections, w Id be an over 
“he other of these interests consists of the great agricul-| match for all the other interes any congre i dis 
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trict in the Union. I have seen enough, even in my own 
district, to convince me that even that forms no excep- 
tion to the general rule | have laid down. 

What number of farmers, scattered over the country and 
unaccustomed to combination, could resist ay influence of 
three large manufacturing capitalists, each having tance | 
hundred free laborers in his employm«: nt entitled to vote? | 
Upon any question affecting the interest of the manufac-| 
turers, three thousand farmers would hold no competition | 
with them. In the first place, there would be a perfect! 
unity of action among the capitalists themselves, on the 
question, for example, vital to their own interests—of in-| 
ducing Congress to give them a bounty, or impose a pro-| 
hibltory duty having the same effect. In the se cond plac e, 
all the laborers in their employment would, upon the most| 
obvious principles of human action, give their votes in| 
sucha Way as to gratify the wishes, and promote the inte- 
rest, of their mapngate This would indeed be their own} 
interest. In the third place, e, a considerable number of 
farmers and other persons, in the vicinity of these manufac-| 
facturing establishments, would find a market for a great} 
number of agricultural productions, which would other-| 
wise be of scarcely any value to them. All these causes 
would produce a perfect unity of action amongst this 
large number of voters, directly and indirectly connected | 
with the manufacturing establishments, and all their ef-| 
forts in political contests would be directed to a single ob- 
ject—the prote n of the manufacture in which they 
were engaged or interested. Whatever division might 
rests of the district, you would| 
never find the manufacturers dinidei: Every candidate} 
for popular favor would be made to understand that the 
consolidated vote of this manufacturing interest would be} 
given ugainst him, unless he would promise to support 
their applications for the bounty and protection of Con-| 
rit would come to pass, that the con- 
test between the manufacture rs and the farmers would be} 
like that between regular soldiers ined militia] 
men, in W ve superior discipline would overbalance supe-| 
rior number Men confedcrated together u pon se lfish | 

nd interc ted principle s, whether in pursuit of the offic: s| 
or the bounties of Government, are ever more active an id | 
vigilant than the great majority, who act from disinterest -d} 
and patriotic impulses. Have we not witnessed it on this| 
floor, sr’ Who ever knew the tariff m 


: io. ; j 
any question affecting their confederated interests’ If you] 














take place among othe 


gress. In this manne 





4 } } 
tO Giviae On 


propose to reduce any one of the duties, no matter how| 
the «€ xpediency of the reduction, they will tell you, 

if not in plain words, at least by their conduct, that the du-| 

ty you propose to reduce is very oppressive and unjust, 





obvious 





as in the case of salt; or ve ry absurd and suicidal, as in the} 
case of raw wool; but that, if you reduce either of these | 
duties, a proposition will be made to reduce some other, | 
and then some other, until the whole system of confede- 
rated interests will be shaken to its centre. The watch- 


vord is, stick tog. the ry rig] ht or w rong, upon every ques- 





tion affec ung the common cause. Such, sir, is the con- 


cert and vigilance, and such the combinations by which 











the manufacturing party, acting upon the intere: ome, 
and the prejudic es of others, have obta ned ad led and 
permanent contr r public opinion | tarifl 
States All the tatives of those Sta Oowey 
decidedly oppos ncip] v the pi yitory policy, 
re constrained to regat I of the manufacturers 
is that ieir constituents large No man, sir, from 
manufacturing district, would dare to vot against any mea- 
sure, however unjust and oppressive, if it be only deemed 
beneficial tothe manufacturers, and nominated a tariff. | 
In addition to t : ns I hiay { , for regardis 
the manufacturing as the controlling inte1 ;in the tariff 
States, I will add another, wi 1 every ref tine man will 
duly appreciate. Che manufacturers, in their applications 


to the General Gove ney nat ly enhst tl ympa- 
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| express the opinion, that, in less than ten years, 
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thies and prepossessions sof the States and sect lane of t 
Union to which they belong. The question of granting 
relief, for example, to eight or ten manufacturing esta. 
blishments in Massachusetts, would be evidently regarded 
as a State question, though not ten thousand people should 
be directly or indirectly interested in it; and the memb 
of Congress who should oppose it, would be deemed + 

| have deserted the interest of his own State. There is a 
other consideration still more decisive. The relief sought 
by the manufacturers is to be obtained by imposing bur 
dens and restrictions upon the commerce “of other Stat S, 
and remote sections of the Union. All classes, there for 

in a manufacturing State, will naturally take sides with | 

| manufacturers, in regard to all those measures which p: 
pose to advance the interests of those manufacturers, by 
taxing the commerce of the southern planters. Viewing 
it as a sectional question, there can be no doubt that th: 
aggregate interest of the State would be promoted by si 

a measure, however inconsiderable the number of ma 
facturers. Itis, indeed, the interest of Massachusetts t 
protect any of her manufacturers, howev er small the 1 
| ber, and however he: avy the imposition necessary to eff 
lit, if the benefit, however small, accrues to her citizens, 
and the burden, however great, falls upon the citizens of 
other States. 

The unanimity with which the members of this Hous 
vote, even for private claims coming from their own 
States—when scarcely anybody else can perceive any 
justice in them—is a c ommentary upon what I have bee! 
saying, which every gentleman will know how to estimat« 

On all questions to be decided by Congress, therefor 
affecting the interests of the manufacturers, or any of those 
associated interests which the persons concerned aré 
pleased to denominate domestic industry, I am constrained 
to regard the policy of the tariff States as fixed and unal 
terable; as much so, as if the representatives of those 
States were chosen exclusively by the manufacturers ther 
selves, and sent here as their special agents, acting und 
instructions. 

What, then, becomes of the great principle of liberty 
to which I have adyverted——which secures the people ag: 
any burdens of taxation not imposed by their own rep: 
sentatives’ Is it not absolutely annulled——nay, is it 
completely reversed, as to the people of the souther 
States, in all cases involving the interest of the manufac- 
turers, and the policy of the protecting system? Is not t! 
major rity of C ongress Co mposed of the re presentative s of 
| tho Sc w ho have a direet and positiv e pecun iary interest 
impo sing taxes — the people of the southern States, 
in the form of high and prohibitory duties upon thei 
lawful commerce—the product of ‘their honest indus 
try? Does not that majority declare it to be its interest, 
and avow it to be its obje ct, to pursue this system of pri 
’ *s until the whole of that commerce whi 
gives value to the agricultural productions of the southe 
States, and without which our fields would be left desolate, 
shall be utterly and absolutely abolished’ Itis not man) 
days since I heard an honorable gentleman from New York 
probably 
in half the time, the whole of those foreign manufactures 
which fall within the purview of the prohibitory policy 
and which are the only articles the southern a.” ca 
receive, to any t le able extent, or with any sort of ¢ 
for their staples, would cease to pe n 
ported, leaving not a vestige of that important branch of 
our foreign commerce. There is too much reason to 
lieve, sir, that this opinion is well founded. When th 
tariff of 1828 shall have reached its maximum, = the 
gorous enforcement of the duties shall be secured by t! 
vill on your tables, I have no doubt you will have proy 
edi a syste m which will ac os sh the work of entire p1 
hibition in the time limited by the member from N 
York, to whom I have alluded. 
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It is in vain, then, that the people of the South attempt 
to palter with this question, or to disguise any longer the 
sad reality of their condition. They have no security 
against taxation, but the will of those who have a settled 
interest and fixed determination to increase their burdens; 
they have no rights of property, no title to that commerce 
which gives the principal value to the productions of their 
industry, which they do not hold by the same miserable 
and degrading tenure. They are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the slaves of northern monopolists. If I were call- 
ed upon to give a definition of slavery, I could not use 
language more appropriate than that which should accu- 
rately describe the condition of the people of the south- 
ern States. 

There is no form of despotism that has ever existed up- 
on the face of the earth, more monstrous and horrible 
than that of a representative Government acting beyond 
the sphere of its responsibility. Liberty is an empty 
sound, and representation worse than a vain delusion, un- 
less the action of the Government be so regulated that 
, ssponsibitity and power shall be co-extensive. Now, I 
would be glad to know, under what responsibility the 
inajority of this House act, in imposing burdens upon the 
industry of the southern people, and in waging this mer- 
ciless warfare against their commerce. Are they, in the 
slightest degree, responsible to those upon whom they 
impose these heavy burdens? Have they any feelings of 
common interest or common sympathy to restrain them 
from oppression and tyranny’ Does the system of pro- 
hibitory duties, which falls with such a destructive power 
upon the dearest interests of the southern people, impose 
any burden, or inflict any injury at all, upon the consti- 
tuents of that majority by which it has been adopted? 

The very reverse of all this is the truth. The majority 
which imposes these oppressive taxes upon the people of the | most sacred of the natural rights of man. 

South, so far from being responsible to them, or to those} When the great antagonist interests of society become 
who hgve any common interest or common sympathy with | arrayed against eachother, particularly when they are sepa- 
them, in relation to the matter, are responsible to the very | rated by distance, and distinguished by a difference of cli- 
men who have been, for the last ten years, making the| mate, character, and civil institutions, the great object of 
welkin ring with their clamors for the imposition of these} the Government should undoubtedly be, not to become 
very burdens. Yes, sir, those who lay the iron hand of|the partisan of either of those interests, but to interpose 
unconstitutional and lawless taxation upon the people ofits power for the purpose of preventing the stronger from 
the southern States, are not the representatives of those destroying the weaker. Instead, however, of assuming 
who pay the taxes, or have any participation in it, but the} this attitude, instead of restraining the major interest from 
representatives of those who receive the bounty, and put| doing this act of injustice and oppression, this Govern- 
it in their pockets. ment degrades itself into the character of a partisan of 

Can there be a more gross, monstrous, and insulting} the stronger interest, and an instrument of its oppression. 
mockery, than to tell my oppressed and outraged consti-| It cannot be otherwise, sir, as long as the majority in Con- 
tuents that their rights are secured by the principle of|gress, being nothing more than the agent of the major 
representative responsibility? 1t would be just as rational |interest in the confederacy, assumes the power of arbi- 
to talk about the responsibility of a Roman emperor to the | trarily and unjustly appropriating to its own use the right- 
Pretorian bands by whom he was elevated to the throne, | ful and exclusive property of the minority. The majority 
is a s¢curity against plundering the subject provinces a have no such rightful power. It is neither more nor 
the purpose of paying the stipulated donatives by which | less, stripped of the disguise thrown around it by the 
he had purchased the empire. | empty forms of legislative proceeding, than downright 

The very principle of representative responsibility, | swindling and robbery; crimes which, in any civilized coun- 
when the Government is thrown from its balance, becomes|try in the world, would subject the individual perpetrator 
itself a principle of the most despotic tyranny. It would/to infamous punishment. What human power can confer 
be far better for the southern people, so far as this tariff} upon one set of men, however numerous, the right to 
policy is concerned, (and, as God is my judge, | would| commit such an outrage upon another set, however few in 
prefer it,) that the majority of Congress should be respon-| number? Will any advocate of the tariff policy admit 
sible to no earthly power, than that they should be respon-| that ten men have any greater right to rob him of his pro- 
sible to the very persons who have the deepest interest of | perty, than he has to rob the tenof theirs? Yet this would 
all the people on earth in the taxation and oppression of| be a legitimate consequence of admitting that a majority 
the southern people. Sir, these things cannot, must not, | of Congress have an unlimited and uncontrollable right to 
be. It is utterly impossible that such a state of things can|dispose of the property of the minority., 
be permitted to continue in a land where liberty, constitu-| If the commerce which this prohibitory system pro- 
tional liberty, is endeared by so many glorious associations. | poses to destroy were the common property of the whole 

1 am aware that the answer given to all this will be, that} Union; if the great agricultural staples, which are the 
itis the right of the majority to govern, and the duty of!basis of that commerce, were equally the productions 
the minority to submit. There is no political principle | of all the States of the confederacy, the principle of re- 
more undeniably true, in all the cases to which it properly | presentative responsibility would furnish to the southern 
applies. But it is subject to two very important limita-| planter all the security against oppression which human 
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tions in our federative system of Government, growing 
out of the constitutional compact, and founded upon the 
principles of natural justice. In the first place, the ma- 
jority cannot rightfully do any thing not authorized by the 
constitutional charter. The great object of a written con- 
stitution is to restrain the majority. It is founded upon 
the idea that an unchecked majority is as dangerous as an 
unchecked minority. 1 believe, when cut loose from the 
moorings of an effective and real responsibility, it is more 
so. But of that hereafter. 

In the second place, the right of the majority to govern, 
in a political system composed of confederated sovereign- 
ties, and extending over geographical subdivisions having 
diversified and conflicting interests, must be limited to 
those cases where there is a common interest pervading 
the whole confederacy. This is a limitation growing out 
of the very nature and object of the compact, even upon 
the exercise of powers expressly granted. The submis- 
sion of interests which are essentially adverse to the con- 
trol of a common Government, necessarily involves the 
destruction of one or the other of them. This is the 
foundation of the checks and balances, even of consoli- 
dated Govermis.ents, and of the partition of power among 
distinct sovereignties in this confederacy. 

It is contrary to the clearest principles of natural justice, 
that the majority, merely because they have the power, 
should violate the rights and destroy the separate and 
peculiar interests of the minority. ‘This would make 
power and right synonymous terms. The majority have 
no natural right, in any case, to govern the minority. It 
is a mere conventional right, growing out of necessity and 
convenience. On the contrary, the right of the minority 
to the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, without 
any unjust interference on the part of the majority, is the 
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wisdom can provide. There w ould be a real anda feet 
ive responsibility pervading the whole system. A citizen 
of South Carolina would confidently confide his interests to 
a representative from Massachusetts, not because that re- 
presentative was responsible to him, but because he was 
responsible to persons having the very same interest. It 
is this community of interest that can alone ensure the 
effective responsibility of a representative Government. 
Where this does not exist, the principle of responsibility 
ceases to afford any security against oppression, and the 
power of the common Government should cease with it. 

Whenever the Federal Government, therefore, assumes 
to act upon the local or peculiar interest of particular 
States or sections of the Union, itas clearly transcends the 
appropriate sphere of its constitutional and responsible 
power, as a State Government would do, in attempting to 
control those common interests that have been committed 
to the prote ction of the Federal Government. In the 
one case, it would be despotism; in the other, anarchy. 
God forbid that we should ever be driven to the dreadful 
alternative of choosing between them, even for a time. 

I have said that there cannot be imagined a more odious 
and intolerable form of despotism, than that of a majority, 
stimulated by motives of self-interest, and acting w ithout 
any restraining power upon the interests of the minority. 
A “just analysis and exposition of the true character and 
principles of that combination, or, more pro perly, con- 
spiracy of interests, which constitutes the tariff majority 
in the United States, willexhibit this idea in a more striking 
point of view than any thing I have yet advanced on the 
subject. I venture the assertion, that no priesthood, in 
the darkest ages of ignorance and superstition, ever pur- 
sued their selfi sh objects with more untiring perseverance 
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‘ry—it must be apparent, I say, that whole sections of th: 


Union, distinguished from the minority by the peculiarity 


of their c civil institutions, and arrayed against that minorit 


by this united motive of interest, and ambition, and pre 
judice, will prosecute their schemes of injustice and op- 
pression with all that want of moral responsibility which 
di stinguishes the proceedings of an infuriated mob. 
sir, the mighty mass, blinded by a delusion which convert 
plunder into patriotism, will perpetrate, under the prost 
tuted forms of legislation, acts of oppression and injustice, 
which no individual composing it would think of perpe 


trating. 


gs when acting on his separate responsibility. 


then, is a faithful portrait of that majority, which we« 
told have a natural right to regulate and confiscate the 
What despotism ean be point 


terests of the minority. 
out, either among the dark realities of history, or the wild 
est fictions of poetry, more fearful to contempl: ate? 
refuge, what hope, what security have the minority, w 
this devouring monster walks abroad, clothed with the 


mantle and armed with the sceptre of power, and stimu 
lated by the insatiable spirit of monopoly? 


ShalllI be told 


What 


} 


nen 


Yes, 


Such, 


* ore 
are 


that the mincrity must throw themselves upon the humani 


ty, justice, and moderation of this majority? 
are we to expect justice, humanity, and moderation from 


the spirit and genius of monopoly itself? 


think of striking fire from an icicle! 
satiate the appetite of a cannibal by the eries 


tempt to 
infant tenderness! 


What, s 


You had as wel 


You had as well at 
of 


t solemnly declare that | would prefer the Government 
of a single despot to that of such a majority as I have de 


scribed, acting upon the rights and interests of the mi- 


nority, without any restraint but that imposed by its own 


will. 


and consummate art, than the manufacturing capitalists} some security against the extremes of oppression. 
have prosecut ed their mercenary schemes of monopoly. | ere atest tyrant that ever reigned--even the Emperor T\ 
Commencing with a few follow ers--like other impostors of} berius, was still a man, having the soul, and the feelings 


whom we read--they have successively enlisted under thei 


der themselves formidable; and, finally, 
themselves to the ambition of some, anc i the prejudices of! 


land the sympathies of a man, and could not, there fore, be 
banner a sufficient number of confederate interests to ren- |hokd, without some ‘* compan yetious vis.tings, 


| provinces. 


The 


The subjects of an imperial despot are not without 


> the suffer 
by addressing) ings of his subjeets, and the desolation and plunder of h 
But gach a majority as | have described has 


others, they have disseminated the delusion of their false | }no more soul than a corporation, and, in the very naturé 
| of thin igs, is utterly incapable of human sympathy. 


doctrines ti rough all ranks of society in the tariff States 
Aspiring politicians, fir iding it conducive to their pol litical | 
advancement, have not serupled to form an alliance, 


public liberty than that which has existed in other times, 
and in other countries, between church and State. By the | 
artful use of cant phrases and 
to the national price and local prejudices of 
such as the ‘* American System” and the ** British System, 
«¢Qld England” and ‘* New ae *the ** Free States” 
and the ** Slave States =—they | ave succeeded in working 
up the public mind in the manufacturing States to a state 
of infatuation almost ineredible, and, in my opinion, utter- 
ly incurable. W hat, them, are we to expect from a ma- 
jority, thus bound together by the two strongest of human 
passions—avaric e and ambition; and acting under the 
—— disguise of f disinterested patriotism? It has been 
said, ; by a wise man, that one hundred ph een 
thrown n toge ther, and acting under the impulse of a com- 
mon interest, and the contagion of a common passion, would 
be conv rae into amob. There can be no doubt of the 
correctness of the principle; and it is even more powerful- 
ty exemphifi ts application to large 
munities of men, united by common interests, common 
passions, and common prejudices, and directing their ef- 
forts to acommon object. It is but too apparent that en- 
tire sections ofthe ( bound together in a confederacy 
of interest and ambition, urged on by the master spirit of 
monopoly and political management, and 
bhnd and lusion that it is 
‘tate of true patriot stu to oppress an | plunder the 
they prosecute 


‘din masses and com-! 


nion, 


manufacturing 
sustained by the 
the di 


minority, because 


' 1 1 
emorahzing ce 


} | 
trade witha for 1: coun- 


There is another restraint upon the power of a sing! 
ce-| tyr: unt, which does not operate upon this tyrant majority, 
mented by avarice and ambition, and not less ominous to} appropriate ly denominated in another p 


i bers. 
oppressed, in the 


man will feel 
| sul »ject to-day, 
common danger 


may fal 
and common suffering 


de spot. 


luce ** king nun 
The pl vsi cal force of soc iety is on the side of tl 
case of a single 
cabalistic terms, addressed | ran ny will vibrate through the hearts of all his subject 
the pe ople-— | from one ext remity of his dominions to the other. 
that the blow which strikes down his fe Hoy 
lupen him to-morrow. 


Eve! 


4 


An act of ty 


A sense ot 
will induce 





{most degraded population in the world to impose such 
limits upon the practical exercise of despotic power, 


will prevent the extremes of oppression. 


It isa historica 


fact, sir, that there does not exist onthe face of the ear 
a despotisin that is not restrained by some principle, 
ral, religious, or political, which operates as a practical 
check upon power, and a security against oppressio: 


But what human i 7 what earthly power, is there t 
Vo what tribu nal can the oppress 


restrain the majority 


) 


;ed minority carry their appeal, and urg 
Can they appe al to public op 

Inion, that high tribunal by which the despotism even of 
Napoleon, w ith all his military power, wascontrolled 
public opinion is the very spirit and soul--the animat 


| Oppression and i justice’ 


; principles of the tyranny that oppresses them. 
for the minori ty, 


there is no refuge 


‘* Their final hope is flat despair.” 


There is another particular in which the despotism of a 


» their plea agains 


Then 
if the sacred and 7 
tecting power of the constitution cannot be interpose 


mo 


That 
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single tyrant is preferable to that of a legislative majo 


such as I have described. 


His appetite 


for taxation 
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plunder is infinitely less voracious. ‘There is a limit tothe| Speaker pronounce *‘the y 
exactions of an absolute monarch, which he has no motive | desolation is done. This, too, is all accomplished peace- 
to exceed. When his subjects have supplied his exche-|ably. Yes, sir, war is prevented between the members of 
quer with a sufficient treasure to gratify his imperial vanity, the confederacy, but that is substituted which is infinitely 
by covering him with the decorations appropriate to his| worse for the minority. If the majority, in waging a war 
rank—when they have provided the means of keeping up| of piracy and plunder, were exposed to the perils of their 
his civil and military establishments, and of maintaining the vocation, there would be some security in that, even to the 
pomp and pageantry of power, ambition itself can supply | minority. “ The battle is not always to the strong.” Valor 
no motive for any further exaction. But where isthe peo-| and skill might supply the place of numbers in the open 
ple whose resources are sufficient to satisfy the voracious | field, and a just cause would give a threefold energy to 
cravings of a majority, acting upon the principles of the|every freeman, in resisting the lawless invader of his 
manufacturers and their confederates in this unholy cru- |Fants. But when it is reduced to a mere matter of count- 
sade against the Commerce of the southern States? The|ing, what valor, what skill, what power of argument or 
wealth of the Indies might be exhausted, and yet the appe-| eloquence can make a minority of votes in a just cause of 
tite for plunder would be as far from being satiated as ever. | equal power with a majority in an unjust one’ 

It cannot be doubted that, when a majority of the com-} 1 beg leave now to suggest, for the consideration of the 
mon legislative council, in a federative system of Govern-| committee, some historical analogies which are calculated 
ment, assumes the power, and makes it the avowed and}to exhibit, ina strong, practical pointof view, the tyranny 
final object of its exercise to injure or destroy the local, and injustice of this proscriptive system of legislation 
peculiar, and exclusive interests of a part of the States com-| W hich the majority of Congress have carried on for the 
posing the confederacy, the principle of confederation it- last ten years against the lawful commerce of the southern 
self is converted into the heaviest political curse that can States. What, then, is the sum and substance of that sys- 
afflict any people. Its very end is ttterly perverted. The|tem? It is precisely this, sir: that the southern States 
only legitimate purpose of a confederation of States is the| shall be prohibited from carrying on commerce in certain 
preservation of e1 ery member of the league, both from articles with the nations of the world, and shall be restricted 
foreign injustice and violence, and from the injustice andj to an intercourse with the tariff States of this Union. This 
violence of the other members, But it cannot be disguised |reducesthe southern States to a state of colonial vassalage 
that, inthe case under consideration, the power of the con-| to the tariff States, decidedly worse than that of our an- 
federacy is prostituted to the perpetration of the very in- cestors to Great Britain. What was the amount of the 
justice and violence it was specially, if not exclusively, in-| colonial vassalage of our ancestors? It was nothing more 
tended to prevent, and to the destruction of the very rights| than that they should be “ prohibited from carrying on 
and interests it was intended to secure; and that, too, in| Commerce, in certain articles, with the nations of the 
the most injurious, because the most insi‘lious, of all forms-- world, and should be restricted to an intercourse with 
the substitution of legislative power for physical force. In} Great Britain.” 
this way, the States composing the majority are as distinct- The southern States, then, are reduced to the v ery same 


eas have it,”? and the work of 





ly arrayed against those composing the minority, in a war relation to the tariff States, in point of principle, as that 
f legislation, as they possibly could be in a war of arms,|in which all the colonies formerly stood to Great Britain 
*.4 ? * ‘ - , 

ifthey were unconnected sovere 


ienties. If the States wcre| They have changed their masters, to be sure; and I will 
not united by this confederacy, a greater outrage could not| now proceed to inquire what they have gained by the 
be conceived, as well ugainst the principles of natural jus- change. 


tic 


tice, as against the law of nations, than an attempt of two- 








I confidently assert that the restrictions imposed by the 
thirds of those States to prohibit and destroy the lawful] tariff States upon the commerce of the planting States, 


commerce of the other third. The universal sense of all] @re one hundred times more injurious and oppressive than 
civilized nations would cry out against the enormity. Yet|all the colonial restrictions and taxes which Great Britain 
this is precisely, and’to the very letter, the outrage which] ¢ver imposed, or attempted to impose, upon the commerce 
the tariff States are now perpetrating against the southern] of our fore fathers. Yes, sir, a revolution which severed 
States, through the instrumentality of a Government form-|@ mighty empire into fragments, and which history has al- 
ed for the very purpose of preventing it. The Federal|Teady recorded as the first in the annals of human liberty, 
Legislature, under these circumstances, entirely loses its| originated in restrictions and impositions, not a whit more 
conservative character, ceases to be the common council| tyrannical in principle, and, as I will proceed to demon- 
of the confederacy, and beeomes a mere substitute for} strate, not a hundredth part so oppressive in point of fact, 
rmies and navies, to carry on the work of plunder and|as the restrictions and impositions now unconstitutionally 
desolation by which the tariff States propose to counteract | Mpose d upon the southern States. 


the bountiful dispensations of Providence in favor of the The prohibition which excluded our ancestors from the 
southern States. The hall of Congress is nothing more |commerce of all other countries but Great Britain, was 
nor less than afield of battle, in which the conflicting pow-| almost purely nominal. Without that prohibition, the trade 
ers are arrayed against each other in a species of warfare, | of the colonies would have been confined almost exclu- 
in which neither valor, nor skill, nor reason, nor justice, | Sively to the mother country. She furnished them with the 
are of any avail to the combatants, but of which the issue| best market in the world for all the productions of their 

She supplied the articles they wanted cheaper 





is ultimately decided by the mere brute force of numbers. | industry. ” 

This palpable prostitution and perversion of the federal) than they could be obtained from any other nation, and 
power of the Union not only fails to secure every me m-| gave them a better price for their productions. But the 
ber of that Union from the injustice and violence of the| VeTy opposite of this is true as to the restrictions of which 
other members, but places in the hands of a majority of| We now complain. Instead of coinciding with the natural 
States an instrument more powerful and more dangerous | course of trade, they come directly in contact with it. The 


than cannon, for the destruction of the interests of the | southern States are excluded from their natural markets—— 
minority. 


) |the very best in the world, for the purpose of confining 
Without fleets or armies, and, what is of infinite import- {them toa market which is, in all respects, the very worst 
ance to tender consciences—without hazarding the loss of | Europe now consumes five-sixths of our agricultural sta- 
a single drop of human blood, a prosperous commerce is| ples, and the consumption would be indefinite ly extended, 
swept from the face of the ocean by the mere mathema-|if the trade was unrestricted; the tariff States could not 
tical power of numbers. All that is required, is that the | consume, under any circumstances, more than one-fifth of 
Clerk at vour table should count over the yotes, and the these staples Great Britain, France ‘ and Holland could 
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furnish us with such manufactures as we want, at a price one- 
third less than that for which they ever can be furnished by 
the manufacturing States of this Union; and, under these 
circumstances, we are compelled to purchase from these 
States, and denied our natural right of purchasing from 
foreign nations. In one word, we are excluded from the 
very best markets in the world, and confined to that in 
which we can get least for what we have to sell, and are 
compelled to give most for what we desire to purchase. 

The duties and restrictionsimposed upon the commerce 
of the southern States for the exclusive benefit of the 
tariff States, amount toa larger sum of taxation and op- 
pression in a single year, than all the restrictions and taxes 
imposed upon all the colonies by the British Parliament, 
from the date of the stamp act to the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war. 

The southern States are to ull intents and purposes re- 
colonized, as much so as if the British Parliament had the 
supreme legislative power of regulating their commerce. 

I am aware that it has been attempted to impair the force 
of this analogy, by adverting to the fact that the southern 
States are fairly represented in Congress. But when the 
power of this Common Council is diected against the in- 
terest of the minority, so isolated and distinguished by 
geographical and civil peculiarities and commercial inte- 
rests, as that laws, apparently and nominally general, may 
be, in effect, local and exclusive in their impositions, it is 
obvious that a representation of the minority, on all ques- 
tions affecting its distinct and local interests, is substantially 
no representation at al]. When the proposition before 
Congress is the imposition of a common and equal burden 
upon the whole country, or the appropriation of the com- 
mon funds to defend the rights of a single State, or even 


of a single individual, I should consider the southern States! 
really represented, however much they might differ with} 


the majority. But whenthe proposition is to impose an ex- 
clusive burden on those States, or appropriate their pe- 
culiar funds for the benefit even of all the other States, 
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will be memorable in the history of the country, as the 
second war of independence. The evident tendency of 
the British pretensions to recolonize the United States, 
caused every enlightened patriot to see and to fecl that 
such was the true character of the contest. Now, what 
were the pretensions of Great Britain? In the very strongest 
point of view, they amounted to no more than the assump 
tion ofa right, on the part of Great Britain, not to prohibit, 
but to shackle and encumber, during war, the com 
merce of the United States with the adverse belligerents 
Suppose she had set up the broad pretension—similar tu 
that now enforced by the tariff States—-that we shoul! 
trade exclusively with her, and should not trade with 
France, either in peace orin war. There is not a pa 
triot in the Union who would not have seen his country 
one vast catacomb of slaughtered freemen, before h 
would have tarnished the memory of his ancestors, by sub 
mitting to terms so ignominious and degrading. Every 
plain would have been a Marathon, and every strait a 
Thermopylz; and Great Britain would never have succeed 
ed in establishing her arrogant pretensions, until none bit 
slayes survived to acknowledge and submitto it. And yet 
the southern States, who so gloriously sustained a wa: 
waged against this pretension, are nuw actually reduced 
to a state of degradation and dependence, beyond all ques 
tion worse than that which would have resulted from its 
establishment. If we had been actually conquered by th: 
British arms-—if we had been compelled to prostrate the 
insignia of our sovereignty at the feet of the conqueror, 
and the terms of our submission had been dictated at 
the head of victorious legions, nothing worse could have 
been imposed upon the whole confederacy, by the right 
of conquest, than the oppression and vassalage to which 
the southern States are now subjected by the legislation 
of Congress. 

If all the commercial nations in the world were to unit 
in & conspiracy to cripple and restrict our commerce, by 
hostile regulations, so faras their own interests would be 


I should regard them as having no representation at all,| promoted by it; if all the restraints interposed by th 
though they were entitled to ninety-nine votesin a council| law of nations to protect that commerce were annulled, 


of two hundred. On such a question, any thing less than 
a majority, or, atleast, an equality, of votes, is precisely 
equal to no yoteat all. It is not a question of deliberation, 
concerning common interests, but a question of naked, 
numerical power, concerning interests that are entirely 
adverse. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unfair and ridiculous, 
than to maintain that the unjust and unconstitutional im- 
positions of the tariff system are, in any respect, less ty- 
rannical in their operation upon the southern States, 
merely because those States are represented in Congress. 
What would have been the nature of a colonial represent- 
ation in the British Parliament in 1776? ‘The wisest of 
our patriotic ancestors rejected the idea as a miserable 
mockery. What is the value of an Irish representation 
in the British Parliament, on all questions affecting the lo- 
cal interests of Ireland, and in which the interests or pre- 
judices of England stand opposed to them? Let the op- 
pression and ruin of Ireland answer the question. What 
would be the value of West India representation in Parlia- 
ment, on the question of negro emancipation? And what 
is the value of a southern representation in Congress, 
when the question to be determined is, whether ten mil- 
lions of southern commerce shall be subjected to the le- 
gislative rapacity of the majority’? They serve no other 
purpose than to be nominal parties to the immolation of 
their constituents, and thus furnish to their oppressors a 

retext and disguise for the outrage. 

The course of these remarks forcibly suggests another 
historical analogy, calculated, ifthat be possible, to exhibit, | 
in a still stronger point of view, the state of political de-| 

radation to which the southern States are reduced by the | 
prohibitory sy-tcm. The recent war with Great Britain | 


and the nations of Europe had the unlimited power to 
make what regulations they pleased in regard to it, ni 
thing worse could possibly be done, than what our own | 
gislation has done already. It is true, sir, if there be 
any consolation in that, that the injury is not inflicted | 
a foreign power, but by those who call themselves ou 
brethren and fellow-citizens. But Iam far from percciy 
ing any thing in this circumstance to mitigate the injury 
I solemnly declare, I would rather it were inflicted by « 
forcign power. A dagger plunged by the hand of a bri 
ther carries a severer pang to the heart of the injured 
party, from the very/consideration that the blow was i 
flicted by one who was under the most sacred obligations 
to arrest it, if aimed by another. 

I must now invite the attention of the committee for a 
few moments to a brief exposition of the actual condition 
of suffering to which the southern States have been 1 
duced by this system. I will draw no picture of the ima 
gination, but present a few decisive facts that will speak 
a language too unequivocal to admit of but one interpr« 
tation. For the last twelve years, the condition of th 
country has been growing worse and worse, ina steady 
progression. During this time, the price of cotton has 
fallen from thirty to ten cents a pound, and every thin; 
else in a corresponding degree. 
peculiarly distressing. Almost any condition is tolerable 
which is permanent. We become reconciled to it by 
habit, and make all our calculations and pecuniary 
rangements to accord with it. But when tariff is pass 


rhis state of things 


lafter tariff, extending further and further the oppressiv: 


influence of the system, constant pecuniary embarrass 
ment is the almost unavoidable result. No prudence ca: 
avoid it. An unexpected decline in the price of produ 
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baffies the calculatidns even of the most cautious; and, | high as it is at present, although the same quantity of 
in this downward tendency of things, the planter almost manual labor is necessary to produce it now as at the for- 
invariably finds, each successive year, his means of meet-| mer period. A corresponding reduction in the price of 
ing his pecuniary engagements less than he reasonably | labor is the necessary consequence. On the contrary, 
calculated when he made them. the price of grain is very nearly as high in the grain 
The profits of the cotton planter, with all the natural | growing States, taking an average of several years, as it 
advantages with which Providence has favored him, are| was thirty years ago. No reduction, therefore, has taken 
now actually less than those of any other description of| place in the price of the labor employed in producing it. 
capitalists in the Union. I speak of what I personally |In fact, the average price of labor in the northern States, 
know, when I assert that the labor of a slave in the field | including all pursuits, has evidently advanced during the 
does not yield the owner more than twelve and a half| period under consideration. It cannot be otherwise, un- 
cents per day, on an average. Now, sir, I leave it to}dera system of taxation and oppression which annually 
any gentleman from the middle or eastern States, to|/draws from the southern planters one-third of their in- 
say whether the price of common field labor is not three |comes, to be distributed, in bounties and disbursements, 
or four times as high. ‘Taking the average of the various | among the people of the other states of the Onion. It is 
kinds of labor in those States, I feel authorized to say, it}the natural result of that system, and God only knows at 
may be set down at fifly cents a day. Iam aware of the| what point of depression, short of absolute ruin, it will 
prevalence of an idea that slave labor is not as efficient stop, if this feorernenent shall persevere in the course it 
as free labor; but, as regards agricultural pursuits, it is} has hitherto pursued. 
entirely erroneous. No white man from New England, A great and solemn Crisis 18 EV idently approaching, and 
or any where else, can do more field labor than a South |! admonish gentlemen that it is the p: rt of “ isclom, as Well 
Carolina slave. Taking the average of the year, the}as of justice, to pause in this BONES. of legislative tyranny 
southern planter has greatly more labor performed by |and oppression, before they have driven it high-n incle 
each hand, than the northern farmer. With us, there is|loyal, and patriotic pe ople to some thing bordering on des- 
no season of rest from one end of the day, or from one | pair and desperation. Sir, if the ancestors of those who 
end of the year, to the other. The winter season, which jare now enduring, too paticntly enduring, the oppressive 


isa period of festivity and rest with the northern farm- burdens unjustly imposed Upon them, could return from 
ers, 1s, with our planters, a period of active and labori-|their graves, and witness the change which the Federal 
ous preparation for the ensuing spring. If, notwithstand- Government, in one quarte rofac entury, has produce d in 
ing, he cultivates the most valuable staple in the world, the entire aspect of the country, they would hardly recog- 
and works thus incessantly through the whole year, the | nise it as the scene of their form r activity and useful- 
labor of the southern planter is not one-fourth part as pro-| ess. Where all was cheerful, and prosperous, and flou- 
ductive as the average of northern labor, does it not fur-|rishing, and happy, they w ould behold nothing but decay, 
nish a striking commentary upon the ruinous and ex- and gloom, and desolation, without a spot of verdure to 
hausting effects of your oppressive system of taxation? break the dismal continuity, or even 

if the soil and climate of Pennsylvania or New York “A rose of the wilderness left on the stalk, 

were as well adapted to the culture of cotton as those of OR  e- ere Ae GATES ad brew hs 
South Carolina or Georgia, I am well satisfied, a Penn- Looking upon this sad reverse in the condition of their 
sylvania or New York farmer could not afford to cultivate descendents, they would naturally inquire what moral or 
cotton for less than twenty cents a pound, with all the in-| political pestilence had passed over the land, to blast and 











} 


: ither the fair i lerita . } } Toft } ? 1 +1 

dustry and economy he could use. Let any man ace wither the fair inheritance th y had ieit them And, sir, 
“ : ine : ae, ae ai Aine . . ‘i - . a al a 

quainted with the business of cotton planting make an} Wen they should be told that a despotic power of taxa- 


estimate of the price for which he could afford to raise | tion, infinitely more unjust and oppressive than that from 
cotton, using hired labor at fifty cents a day, and he will] which the country had been redeemed by their toils and 
find the statement I have made amply confirmed by the | sacrifices, was now assumed and exercised over us by 
result. d ; jour own brethren, they would indignantly exclaim, like 
I know there was a time, sir, when it was belicved|the ghost of murdered Ham t, when urging his afflicted 
that the southern planters were realizing so rich a har-| $00 to avenge the tarnished honor of his house—- 
vest of prosperity, and such enormous profits, that it was “If you have nature in you, bear it not.” 
thought nothing more than justice to cut down their in-| Sir, I feel that ] am called upon to say a word or two 
comes, by this new species of agrarian legislation, to a}on the subject of the deep excitement which now exists 
level with those derived from other modes of employing} in South Carolina, and to vindicate the motives and the 
capital. But, even if you had any semblance of right to|character cf the people of that State from imputations 
exercise this arbitrary power of. curtailing incomes and| which have been unjustly cast upon them. There is no 
equalizing profits, you have carried it entirely beyond the | State in this Union distinguished by a more lofty and dis- 
point at which your own principles would require you to) interested patriotism, than that which I have the honor in 
stop. If you have aright to reduce the labor of the plant-| part to represent. I can proudly and confidently appeal 
er toa level with your own, have you any right to carry | to history for proof of this assertion. No State has made 
the reduction so far, that you shall receive three or four| greater sacrifices to vindicate the common rights of the 
times as great a reward for your labor as the planter does| Union, and preserve its integrity. No State is more wil 
for his? No agricultural community, that carried on the|/ling to make those sacrifices now, whether of blood or 
labors of the field by free labor, could have endured, or|treasure. But, sir, it does not belong to this lofty spirit 
would have submitted to this system of oppressive exac-| of patriotism, to submit to unjust and unconstitutional op- 
tion, until the price of labor had reached so low a point] pression, nor is South Carolina to be taunted with the 
of depression as it has in the southern States. There|charge of treason and rebellion, because she has the in 


is no example existing, of so great a fallin the price of|telligence to understand her rights, and the spirit to main- 

any agricultural production, as that which has taken|tain them. God has not planted in the breast of mana 
" . ty: . . t } 4° 

place in the southern staples. From century to century, |higher and a holier principle than that by which he is 


the price of corn, for example, maintains almost a uniform | prompted to resist oppression. Absolute submission 
price, because the cost of its production——the actual la-| passive obedience to every extreme of tyranny, are 
bor required to produce it, cannot, asin the case of manu- | characteristics of slaves only. 

factures, be materially diminished by machinery. ‘Thirty! The oppression of the people of South Carolina lia 
years ago, the price of cotton was nearly three times as been carried to an extremity, which the most slavis! 
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was, that the dcaingngeih of the time secured the ave or of 





it to be expected, then, that freemen will patiently bow} the people more effectually by a liberal dispensation of 


down and kiss the rod of the oppressor’? Freemen, did 
Isay! Whi, sir, any one who has the form and bears the| 
name of man--nay, “a beast that wants discourse of rea-| 
son,”’ a dog, a she ep, a reptile—the vilest reptile that! 
crawls upon the earth, without the gift of reason to com-| 
prehend the injustice of its injuries, would bite, or bruise, | 
or sting the hand by which they were inflicted 

Is it, then, for a sovereign State to fold her — and} 
stand still i in submissive apathy, when the loud clamors of} 
the people whom Providence has committed to her charge, 
are ascending to heaven for justice? Hug not this del iu-| 
sion to your breast, I pray you. 

It is not for me to say, in this place, what course South 
Carolina may deem it her duty to pursue in this great} 
emergency. It is enough to say that she perfectly un- 
derstands the ground w hich she oec upies; and be assure d, | 
sir, that whatever attitude she may assume, in her highest} 
sovercign capacity, she will firmly and fearlessly maintain} 
it, be the consequences what they may. The responsi- 

bility will not rest upon her, but upon her oppressors. 

And he ‘re, sir, I beg leave to offe ra few remarks on the 
subject of the celebrated resolutions of Virginia and Ken-| 
tucky, about w hich much has been recently said in Con-| 
gress and out of it. Itis not my object to give any opinion | 
upon those resolutions, but to show what they really are, | 
and the principles they distinctly avow. 

I have before me a preamble to certain resolutions, re-| 
cently adopted by the Legislature of Kentucky, in which 
it is stated that, ‘fat a former epoch, whe rs certain acts 
were passed by Congress, called the alien and sedition laws, 
which were believed to be unconstitutional +; the General | 
_— bly, it neither interposed nor threatened the adop- 

ion of any measures to defeat or obstruct their operation 

hin the jurisdiction of Kentucky.” Will it be pretend- 
a that the Legislature of Kentucky did not avow the 
right to adopt such measures? Listen, sir, to the language 
of the resolution she adopted in 1799—a resolution drawn| 
up by the hand of ‘Thoma is Jefferson: *‘ That the several 
States who formed that instrument, (the federal constitu- 
tion) being sovereign and independent, have the unques-} 
tionable right to judge of its infraction, and that a nullifi- 
cation by those sovercignties of all unauthorized acts, done 
under color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy.” 
I will make no comment on this lang It is too plain| 
to be perve rte. 1 will bar rely add, he celebrated 
I 








resolutions of Virginia ma n the doctrine, in| 
} . ‘ ms | . } 
language ¢ qually explicit, and that P< nnsy lvania adopted 


similar resolutions ata subsequent period 

But, sir, ina case of extreme injustice and oppression, 
1 will not stop to moot points of const itution al construc- 
tion. I place the right and the obligat 
State to interpose the shi ield of its sovereignty between its 





A 





‘itizens at nd oppression, upon much higher grounds. 

There is one objection to this system of Government 
protection, and Government bounties, which | inte aded to 
have presented more fully than I fecl warranted in dong} 
under aes » circumstances. [allude to its strong and| 
inevitable t ‘ney to corrupt one portion of the people, 








ypresses and enslaves the other. No state of 
things can be conceived more unfavorable to liberty, than 
re multitudes of people, embracing en- 
tire classes of the community, are taught to look habitual- 
ly to the Government for y aid and support. it 
is not in the nature of things that suc] 


have the feelings of independ 
\ 





TG 


that in which la 
} 





1 2 popu iauon Can 





t Ire nen. Th y look up) 





to the Government with an ix eling, as if the sun 
of heaven could not shine, or its showers fall ae the 
earth, without the special interposition of that Govern- 
ment. I have said, on a former occasion, that the days of 
Roman hberty were numbered, when the people consent- 


ed to receive bread from the public granari it) esult} 


tion of a sovereign} 


cl 


the grain drawn from the ‘subject provinces, than by the 
highest talents, the most exalted patriotism, and the most 
signal services. Now, sir, what is the difference in prin 
| ciple between the distribution_of grain and the distribu 
tion of disguised bounties, amounting to millions, many 
millions of dollars annually? The latter I consider incom- 
parably the worst,*because of the very disguise which 
thrown around the proceeding. But the evil does not st Oo} 
with the degradation and corruption of the people. T he 
system tends also to corrupt the Government. The eno: 
mous sum annually taken from the pockets of the s< a 
ern people, is, to all intents and purposes, a fund of < 
ruption, by which the Presidency itself may, at no Gitar nt 
period, be bought and sold. 

Do not the people of the tariff States distinctly hold out 
the idea that they will not support any man for the Presi 
dency who is opposed to the protecting system? Has ii 
not been openly avowed on this floor as the paramount 
claim, the indi ispensable quali fication of a candidate for the 
Presidency’ And is not this an open avowal that the Pre 

sidency of the United States is to be conferred, not upon 
the man of the greatest talents, the purest patriotism, o: 
the most important public services, but upon the man whi 
will consent and stipulate to bestow millions of money, w 
constitutionally and warightebusty exacted from the peo 


| ple of the South, asa largesse to the northern manufac 
| turers and their associates? Sir, disguise it as you may, by 


calling it a question of principle and general policy, it is 
a mere trafic between avarice and ambition, in which it 
is stipulated that money, first to be obtained by wren 
and prance, shall be given in exchange for politi cu 

power. Itis nothing different, in principle, from the sale 5 
the Rom ine mpire by the Praetorian cohorts, for imperial 


'donatives. If General W ashington could rise from the 


grave, and were presented as a candidate for the Presi 


| dency, with an avowal of his opposition to the tariff, any 


man who would pledge himself to support that syst« m, 


i though cevered with ** all the multiply ing villanies of 


ture,” would carry the election against him. Under the se 
circumstances, I put it to gentlemen to answer me oo 
question, what is the motive which induces the px Se 


| the tariff States to support for the Presidency a man w! 
| will pledge himself to support the tariff? ‘The answer, 


sir, in plain English, is money, money, nothing but money 
If this be principle, it is political bar gaining reduced 
principle. Such, however, is the unavoidable result of 


| the system. The moment that Government assumes the pre- 
rogative of interf 


‘ing with the great pecuniary inte rests. I 
society, with a view to change the distribution of property, 
its action becomes e ssentially corrupt and corrupting. 

I have now gone through the various topics | intend 


| to discuss, and I will say, in conclusion, that in all I have 


uttered, there has not been mingled one feeling of person- 

| al unkindness to any human being, either in this House or 
out of it. I have used strong language, to be sure, but tt 
| has been uttered ‘* more in sorrow than in anger.” I have 
felt it to be a solemn duty which I owed to my constitu 
ents and to this nation, to expose the unjust and oppressiv¢ 
operation of the tariff system, and to make one more so 
lemn appeal to the justice of their oppressors. 

Let me, then, beseech the advocates of that system, in 
the name of our common ancestors, whose blood was min- 
| gled together as a common offering at the shrine of « 

common liberty—let me beseech them, by all the ian ar- 
ing recoll« ctions of our common history, and by every 
consideration that gives value to the liberty and union of 
these States, to retrace their steps as speedily as possible, 
and relieve a high-minded and patriotic pe ople from an un 
constitutional and oppressive burden, which they cannot 
| longer bear 
{The committee then rose 
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JUDGE PECK. which he had deeply at heart? And did not the ultimate 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the committee appointed for fate of the tariff of 1824 depend on the casting votes of 
the purpose, reported am article, to be exhibited to the |the Speaker given on some of the items of the bill? Yes, 
Senate of the United States in behalf of themselves and of Si", I say there is in this country an aristocracy of manu- 
all the people of the United States, against Judge Peck, a facturing capitalists, who would, if,they could, grind the 
judge of the district court of the United States for the dis- democracy of this nation to ashes, as the nobility of Great 
trict of Missouri, in maintenance and support of their im-| Britain would the poor laborer who cries for bread. Sir, 
peachment against him. It was laid on the table and di- the committee entertain no delusive hope that this bill will 
rected to be printed. affect the policy of Great Britain--at least, for some years 
[See Senate proceedings, Tuesday, May 4.] to come. No! her policy in relation to grain is fixed and 

; \ : settled. It isregulated and controlled, as ours has hitherto 
been here, by those who are deeply interested in perpetu- 








Parsar, Axis) 0, 3300. ; ating monopoly. The great land proprietors of the House 
NAVIGATION AND IMPOST LAW. of Lords—the hereditary nobility—centrol the policy of 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Com-| Great Britain by their votes. It is not to be expected that 
merce, reported a bill respecting the navigation laws and ja majority of that description will consent, at least for the 
duties on imports, which having had its first and second present, to receive our grain in exchange for British pro- 
reading by its title, Mr. C. moved to commit it toa Com-|ductions. Neither is it probable that France will, for 
mittee of the Whole House, and print it. some time to come, reciprocate commerce with the United 
Mr. MALLARY called for the reading of the bill; and it} States on the equal terms proposed by the bill. But there 
having been read, he said it would be impossible to act on|are other nations with whom a beginning may be made 
such a measure at this session, if it ought to be acted on} Portugal is one. We had oncea valuable trade with that 
at all; therefore, he moved to lay the bill on the table. At} country—it has been entirely sacrificed by the unwise re 
the request, however, of Mr. Camure enc, he withdrew |strictions of both countries. There are in our commerce 
the motion, to give an opportunity for explanation. i that nation no conflicting interests--I have no doubt 
Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the majority of the Com-| that a treaty stipulating commercial reciprocity might be 
mittee on Commerce, under whose directions he had re-|formed with that nation to-morrow, by which we should 
ported this bill, were perfectly aware that the sentiments] very soon enjoy a large and valuable trade with that coun- 
of the majority of the House were in opposition to it at 
this time. The committee had directed him to say that it 
was not their intention to ask for its consideration during 
the present session—perhaps not at the next. The provi- 
sions of the bill are novel and important, and require ma- 
ture deliberation. All that the committee now desire is, 
that the measure should go forth to the nation—that it may 
be generally understood, and that the great agricultural 
interest of the country should determine for themselves 
whether they will exchange the produce of their farms for 
the merchandise of other countries, on terms of just reci- 
procity. ‘There is no novelty in the principle of the bill 
t merely proposes to carry out the rule of reciprocity 
which this Government has acted upon ever since the war. 
We have been for sixteen years proposing to all nations to 
abolish all restrictions on navigation-—we have been pro- 
claiming, by our acts, our willingness to meet them on 
fair and honorable ground-—and that we were ready, when- 
ever they were, mutually to exchange our productions on 
reciprocal terms. This, 1 know, is not the doctrine of some 


try in the mutual exchange of our productions. There 
are countries also in the North of Europe, with whom re- 
ciprocal arrangements might be made. But, sir, I have 
gone further into this question than I had intended to do 
now. 

The committee merely propose the measure for the con- 
sideration of the House and of the nation—-the laboring, 
the mechanic, and agricultural interests of the country; 
they have no expectation of changing the opinions of our 
masters, whose pecuniary interests are involved. We 
ask nothing, sir, from the majority of this House, but what 
we have aright toask. The minority has its rights as well 
asthe majority. ‘They have a right to expect parliament- 
ary courtesy from the majority--an opportunity to be 
heard, to have their measures fully and fairly debated—an 
open and honorable contest. ‘This new course of arrest- 
ing measures at their second reading, of stopping inquiry 
and stifling debate, is not only extraordinary, but alarm 
ing. ‘That, sir, is the object of the gentleman from Ver 
mont. ‘The House has already treated one important 
gehtlemen of this House, but it is the voice of two-thirds} measure—the bill proposed by the gentleman from South 
of the American people. They are willing to exchange] Carolina, [Mr. McDvurrre} in that way. [Here the Chair 
the vast amount of their own products for those of all other} called the gentleman to order for reflecting on the con 
nations who are willing to receive them on terms of fair} duct of the House.}] Mr. C, re pl ed, that it was not his 









reciprocity. design to retlect upon the House for the course of its pro 
Sir, we cannot be insensible to the contest now going |ceedings, but to show the alarming consequences that 
on in England—a contest between the democracy and aris-| might result from such a course, when a minority, a pow 
tocracy of that country, similar to that which we now see |ertul minority, too, were denied an opportunity, even to 
in this country. {Here Mr. Dovpnriper rose.} j Sir, | be-lan important measure discussed, when the rights of the 
lieve Lam entitled to the floor, and understand whether I minority were openly trampled upon. Whenever such 
am out of order or not. ‘The whole question is open. 1}should become the practice of a majority of the House, 
was noticing the contest now going on in England, where | he should consider it one of the most alarming symptoms 
the democracy who were crying for cheap bread, were |of approaching dissolution. We do not, Ir peat it, de 
oppressed as the democracy of this country is by the aris-|sire to go into this debate during this session. Let the 
tocracy. Sir, what have I seen in this House? How were|measure go forth to the nation—let us debate it at the 
the tars of 1824 and 1828 passed’? Have we notallseen|next session, and then let gentlemen do as they please 
duties voted by majorities of four and five votes?’ Were | with it. , 
they not carried by the votes of those who were interested,| Mr MALLARY observed, that the gentleman from New 
directly or in lirectly, in the stock of cotton and woollen| York [Mr. Camwnretene] seemed to be greatly alarmed 


s 
companies -of members whose patriotism lies in the pock-/|at the course he was taking. But, sir, what is the real 
et’-—-who imagined that their bankruptcy or prosperity | character of the bill he has proposed? It isa measure that 
depended on the vote they might give? Nay, sir, have L|is intended to give the power to the President to control 
not seen the very chair you now occupy filled by a dis-|the great interests of this country. Let this remain with 
tinguished gentleman, and did [ not see him, in 1824, give, |the representatives of the people Let Congress keep 


on more than one occasicn, his casting vote on questions |this power to itselt Hlold it fast. No such power s! d 
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be put in the hands of any one man living. The gentle. 
man tells us that the whole manufacturing interest isin the 
hands of an aristocracy, who oppress and grind to dust 
the democracy of the nation. This shows clearly and 
plainly that he knows nothing about cither the aristocracy 
or democracy of the country. I say that the great agri- 
cultural interest north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and a} 
solid proportion south of it, are in favor of the protecting] 
policy—the tariff. If the gentleman wants to find friends 
and advocates to that policy, let him go into every hamlet 
and house in. Ohie, Pennsylvania, New York, New Eng- 
land, and he will find a vast majority in its favor. Talk| 
of the aristocracy of the country! It is the real democracy | 
of the United States, who are the friends and advocates of 
the protecting system. Not British agents—Liverpool 
merchants. ‘Talk of aristocracy! The farmers, the agri-| 
culturists, are the men who support the tariff. They are! 
the men. Why? They well know that the manufacturer 
gives a market for their productions, which no foreign na- 
tion allows. They consider the manufacturers as their 
agents, at home, in their own country. The farming ine) 
terest knows this. If our farmers did not know that their| | 
interests, their salvation, did not almost depend on the ma 

nufacturing system, they would be willing to give it up. 

Sir, the gentleman openly avows that his object in bring-| 
ing this bill forward is not for discussion or action this 
session, and perhaps not the next. What, then, in the} 
name of heaven, is his intended object? Sir, I think I 
know. Indeed, for some time, I have been aware that it 
has been in contemplation. The object manifestly is, } 
to liave the measure hang over our protecting policy im 
terrorem, like a portentous cloud. It is for the purpose of 
scattering doubts, and fears, and apprehensions among 
our manufacturing interests, and to invite foreign nations 
to press down upon us with all their power, and over- 
whelm our system of national independence. The gen- 
tleman seems to want that foreign nations should believe} 
that this Government is trembling and shivering in its 
course——wishes to see them interfering in the domestic 
regulations of this country. Sir, I cannot, will not, con- 
sent to see such a measure, brought forward under on 
auspices, held up to terrify and alarm our own country 

and give hopes and expectations to another. 


The gen-| 
tleman says he does not expect that tke bill will make the! 


sinallest impression on England. Good nation! What? 
Make no impression on England? I supposed the gentle- 
man considered England a perfect model for our imita- 
tion; that free trade was her motto, and that she really 
meant what she had published to the world! that she was 
ready to throw her doors wide open to the commerce of} 
all nations. What! England opposed to free trade 4 
Monstrous! And even the gentleman from New York ad-! 

mits it! Surprising! He tells us that the measure is in- 
tended to help the laboring classes of England—the de- 
mocrats of England. This is a new idea. The de mocrats | 
of England! He says they are crying for bread, and she| 
wants to feed them. His fee slings are all eng»ged for the} 

democrats of England. Sir, Iam for sustaining the de-| 

mocrats of the United States. So people will differ. On 
whom do these democrats of England depend’? Why, I} 
suppose of course, on the democratic manufacturers ‘of| 
that country. All democrats, then! Our cnisiiligteseteidl 
in this country, are represented as aristocrats, nabobs, 
monopolists—-in England, it seems, they are all demo- 
crats. Sir, these E negli sh democrats have but little affec- 
tion for their brother democrats this side of the water. 
They are hostile to our p1 rosperity. They tremble at the 
sight of arising manufactory in the Unit: d States. They, 
like the gentleman from New York, would like to see the 
domestic industry of this country palsied, prostrated. 
The gentleman say sthe bill will have no operation on 
France. Why, sir, we all well know that. France minds 


her own business. She has ado 1 tl rotecting policy; 


Si 
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od all the arts vedi efforts of England cannot di vert her 
from her own independent course. France, six, minds 
her own concerns. She is not eternally dabbling in the 
affairs of other nations. She understands her own trie 
interests, and pursues them without troubling her neigl 
bors. But up the Baltic we can have free trade. Penn 
sylvania can send corn to Dantzic! That is flattering’ 
What a noble thought! But we can havethe trade of Por 
tugal. That the gentleman scems to suppose would bh. 
every thing to us. It would be a grand affair! So, for 
these fancied benefits we are to invest the President with 
the most extraordinary powers. The great interests of 
this country to be Ses by the caprice or policy of 
any nation in the world, and the President compelled to 
execute it. The market of Portugal! what does the gen 
tleman really mean? If there is any hidden object, let the 
gentleman lift up the veil—let him draw back the ew 
tain—tell us, at once, his object. I would not trust th: 
power he proposes, toany man. If the measure should 
pass, I have the fullest confidence that the present Chict 
Magistrate would exercise his power and discretion as fairl) 
and soundly as any man living. The interests of 
country would never be sacrificed for the benefit of any 
other. This is a subject that belongs to C ongress; te th: 
representatives of the people. Here let it be retain: d 
Never give itup. Lhope the day will never arrive, when 
we will place such power in the hands of any Executiv: 
But [said Mr. M.) the gentleman declares that the bill 
proposes reciprocity—only reciprocity. Let England put 
her duties at thirty per cent. and we will do the sams 
The scheme looks well. How will it work? The disparity 
will be as great as now exists. Thirty per cent. on the 
flour of Ohio, Pennsylvania. Now see, sir. Thirty per 
cent.--reciprocal on the face. What will be the expense 
of sending a barrel of flour from Louisville, in Kentucky, 
by New Orleans, to Liverpool? Why, sir, it would cost 
more to send a barrel of flour, worth five dollars in th 
New York market, to Liverpool, than it would cost to 
| bring one thousand—-five thousand dollars’ worth of fo 
reign manufactures into this country. Equalize duties in 
this way, and a vast proportion of the agricultural interests 
| of this country is ruined at a single blow. How much does 
it cost England to send her broadeloths and gimlets to 
New York’ How much to send our heavy productions to 
England? Every man of common sense well knows. ‘The 
difference may be five hundred per cent. against us. Thir 
ty per cent. on lace——thirty per cent. on flour! Recipro 
city with a vengeance! ‘The farming interest of the United 
States will not ‘be deluded by such a show of reciprocity 
The gentleman tells us about a tremendous e¢ x plosior on, 
if the friends of the tariff policy persist. This means, i: 
| plain English, rebellion. Are we to be driven from ow 
| path of duty--from the true interests of the country——by 
| threats of a tremendous explosion? Is a minority on th: 
| floor of this House to tell a majority, you shall submit to 
our will, or the most dreadful consequences will: follow 
For one, I say, plump and plain, I will not be driven from 
my course by such language. What will be the condition 
of this country, when a minority overawes a majority by 
threats and menaces? We have recently heard of the ty 
ranny of a majority—a strange kind of tyranny, to be 
But we are called on to submit to the tyranny of a mino 
rity. When a minority can, on any question, by threat 
and menace, overawe the major ity, ‘this country must be 
reduced to the most extraordinary condition. it is wors 
than no Government at all, We come here as the repre 
sentatives of the people of all parts of the Union, for the 
purpose of mingling our common counsels, and decidin 
on the course best calculated to promote the great interests 
of the nation—our common country. The sound discr 
tion of every member ought to be exercised. We must 
finally decide. As the representatives of the people of this 


Union, we are called upon to act. How are we to decide 
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on any great question, whether it relates to the established | 
policy of the country, or to any new measure presented for 
deliberation and action? Is a majority to shrink back, give 
way, surrender, when a minority de mands a right to rule? 

Submit to the tyranny of a minority!—a strange despot 
under a Government, when its fi indamental rule is that a 
majority should govern. What would such a Government 
be worth? A minority rule! This is the essence of aristo- 
cracy. In plain truth, sir, if Representatives cannot come 





here, and exercise their own independent opinions, without | 





being awed and menaced into submission by those who 
may happen to differ, the Government is not worth pre- 
serving. Its republican character is gone—-it is not worth 
afig. Ll always respect the minority. I am in it often. We 
ire all, often, ina minority. 
out tyranny, oppre ssion, abuse the Government, curse it, 
and let it go? If so, we can tear it in pieces in an hour, 
ny day. if such is the wish ef any portion of this country, 
hey may be indulged for all me. What isa Governme nt, 


1 val blican Government worth, where a majority is ruled of the country. 
if this is not troduge a principle into commercial policy, mischievous in 


byaminority’ 1 should like to be informed. 
wistocracy, I do not understand the term. 
fect tyranny is when the fewest rule—it may be mistaken. 
{ thought I had some republican principles--I1 may have 
een mistaken. Whatever 


When we are, shall we cry} 


The most per-|the highest degree. 


may be my errors of opinion, | 
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was not w vithout hope that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts might change his opinions, again become an advocate 
of free trade—at all events, give the friends of this measure 
a fair opportunity to defend its merits. 

| Mr. WAYNE again rose, but said he had no desire to 
go into the merits of the bill at this time, if it should take 
such a direction as would bring it up regularly for discus- 
sion hereafter. 

Mr. GORHAM said, the gentleman from New York 
must think him very sincere, if, after the extravagant but 
altogether unmerited compliments of the gentleman, he 
still persisted in his opposition to this bill, as a measure of 
the most extraordinary character ever proposed in this 
House. Sir, [said Mr. G.] this bill contains provisions which 
in their operation will derange our whole revenue system, 
and change all our commercial relations at home and 
abroad, introducing at the same time an endless series of 
frauds and perjuries. It transfers, too, to the Presideut 
almost the whole control over the commerce and revenue 
If practicable, which I doubt, it will in- 


This discussion {said Mr. G.] had 

arisen so suddenly, and the hour was so nearly expired 
»| when the debate must terminate for to-day, that he should 
be able hardly more than to mention a few of the most 


1 feel anxious to sustain the interests of my own country-—' striking objections to the principles and provisions of the 


i want to see Liverpool the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. 


M. concluded by again moving to lay the bill on the table. 
Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, a member of the Committee | Committee on Commerce wpon this bill. 
on Commerce, said the gentleman ought to give an oppor- 


tunity for reply to his misapprehensions. 
Mr. MALLARY said, he had done no more than reply te 


bill. But, {said Mr. G.} before I do this, I think it pro- 
per to say a word or two touching the proceedings of the 
At our last meet- 
ing upon public matters, three or four weeks ago, and 
not more than fifteen or twenty minutes before we were to 
) separate to take our seats in the House, the honorable 


the gentleman from New York, but he again withdrew his} chairman of our committee [Mr. Campretenc] handed me 


motion to lay the bill on the table. 
Bier BATES, of Massachusetts, hoped the gentlema: 


m Ge ors 


esired to. make on the subject, would allow the friend 


of the protecting system an opportunity of discussing the 


subject, and defending their views. 
Mr. WAYNE. That is what the friends of the bill de 
ire. Let it take its ordinary course, 
fully discussed. He hoped 
it in this stagwe would be withdrawn, 
nitted. He yi lded the floor to 
Mr. GORHAM, of Massachusetts, 


— to the bill, but he wished it not te be laid en th 
5] 


licy of the measure. 
Mr. WAYNE then rose to 
the bill; but 
The SPEAKER 


proceed with his remarks o 


interrupted him, by stating that th 


lerk had informed him that the bill had received its 
second reading by its title, which fact the Chair had over- 
looked; and the question being now simply on the commit- 


ment, it precluded a discussion of the merits of the bill. 
Mr. WAYNE bowed to the decision of the Chair; anc 
ifter some under-conversation between other members, 
Mr. GORHAM, for the purpose of opening the bill t 
discussi on, moved its indefinite postponement. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG regretted that he had not, on thi 


gia, when he had finished the remarks which he 


’ and it cau then be 
, therefore, the opposition to | 
and the bill be com-|chairman called for our opinions, and, by a vote of four to 


who was decidedly | 
e|a measure which was to work a complete revolution in our 
ble, as that would preclude discussion; and he thought 
in opportunity should be afforded for exposing the impo-| But, sir, 


| the draught of this bill, (though I think witha different title, ) 
1 asking if [ agreed that such a bill should be reported. 
After looking through it, I replied, that it was a sort cf 
s| consolidated repeal of the tariff laws, that it was introduc- 
ing principles altogether new into our revenue system, and 
our commercial relations at home and abroad, &c. &¢« 
-jand it would be in vain to report such a bill to the House, 
which had rejected much less objectionable propositions. 
The rest of the committee having looked into the bill, the 


the committee being full, it was ordered to be r« 
House. I had reason to be surprised that 


ithree, 
ported to the 


commerce and revenue, should be thus hastily adopted. 
I will hasten to state a few of the many objections 
to this extraordinary scheme. In -_ first place, it reduces 
nj, at once all duties to thirty per . ad valorem, and to the 
lextent of that reduction is a re an of the tariff laws, not 
e| indeed, as it may suit the interest and convenience of our 
own Government, or our own citizens, but when the will 
or mterest of any foreign nation may require it. The 
mere reduction of duties I do not re gard as the worst as- 
| pects of this part of the bill Sir, it is, that foreign na- 
1, | tions are to judge for us, and not we for ourselves; that all 
| specific duties are, with regard to some nations, to be charg- 
led i in ad valorem duties and reduced, while, with regard to 
others, they are to remain specific, and at their old rate; 
is} and that the duties on articles of the same kind, from dif- 


Oo 


occasion, the powerful aid of the gentleman from Massa-| ferent countries, are not only of different rates, but differ- 


chusetts. He remembered, nine 
r he House was electrified by that gentleman for near thre 
hours; and without intending any di sparagement to a di 
tinguished gentleman who now occupies another body, | 
must say, 
and still thought, the most able , eloque nt, and convincir 
irgument he ever listened to, in favor of the broad pri 
ciples of free trade. He hoped that the gentleman fro 
Massachusetts would vary his motion 
question till the first Monday in 


Vou. VI 1U9 





30 a8 to postpone tl 


January next, when | 


years ago, when that 
gentleman wasac aptain among the advocates of free trade. 


that he heard on that day what he thought then, 


ently estimated. And then, too, what numberless frauds 
| will be practised in fixing this thirty per cent. ad valorem, 
e |y appraisements without end, not only in our own ports, 
s-| but in those of the nations which may come into this strange 
re} and novel scheme of reciprocity ? 

Time does not permit me now to say any thi ing upon 
1g" | ithe: < -xtraordinary principle of transferring to the Execu- 
n-| tive Department, as this bill would substantially do, almost 
mj the whole control over our foreign and domestic commer- 
ie; cial relations. Nor can Il now enumerate half the mischiefs 
1¢| of a different character, which would result from the adop 
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tion of thi s most pernicious project. A dette instance | (Here the ‘hour expired, and the debate was arrested 
will serve to illustrate its effects in a hundred other cases;' for the day.] 
and I willask the attention of the House to only one branch} On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 
of commerce—the sugar trade. The sugar of L ouisiana | Ordered, That the article of impeachment against James 
is now protected by a duty of three cents per pound upon| H. Peck, judge of the district court of the United States 
the imported article, which is more than a duty of fifty| for the district of Missouri, be committed to the Commit 
per cent. ad valorem. The prosperity of that State de-| tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

»ends, in a great measure, upon sugar plantin Now 
“a bring sugar from C tuba ad othe r of the Wes st India| LAND CLAIMS IN FLORIDA. 

islands, from South America, particularly from Brazil, and | The House proceeded tothe consideration of the bill 
from the East Indies, places wholly independent of each | entitled ‘*An act for the final settlement of land claims 
other. Should this bill passinto a law, some one of these|in Florida; and the e question recurred on the passage of 
countries, Brazil, probably, (and I believe Brazil alone, )| the said bill; when 

would accept our offer of reciprocating duties; and what} A motion was made by Mr. WICKLIFFE, that the said 
would be the consequence? ‘Fhe sugar of Brazil, which} bill be recommitted to the Committee on the Publie Lands 
costs but four or five cents per pound, would come here} with instructions to amend the same, so as to exclude from 
charged only with a duty of thirty per cent. ad Vi alore m, ithe provisions of the bill all such claims as have been con 
equal toa duty varying from a cent to a cent >| firmed by the register and receiver, upon the evidenc: 
less than half the present duty. There can be no deuthh, of the confirmation of the governors of Florida, after th 
then, that in a very short time the importer of that article} 24th of January, 1818; and, after a long debate, in whic! 
would drive the Louisiana planter from his own market. | Messrs. WHITE and WILDE zealously opposed the m 
The ruinous effects to that State are obvious; her pros-|tion, and Mr. WICKLIFFE supported it, the motion wa 
perity is destroyed ata blow. Nor is this all: Brazil will} negatived by a large majority; and then the bill was pass 
probably agree to this scheme, but Cuba an d Porto Rico, } ed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 








being dependencies of Spain, could not. The places in] [The following are the remarks of Mr. WHITE:) 
the East Indies from which we bring sugar, — the pecu-| Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said, he was too sensible of th: 
liarity of their political condition, could not, or would not, | value of the time of the House, at this late period of th: 


adopt it. Andthus the high duty of three cae on su-|session, to ask its attention longer than was absolute]; 
gar from those places is virtually a prohibition of trading] necessary to reply to some of the most prominent objex 
with them; and our trade at present with Cuba, as every | tions that had, in the various stages of its progress, been 
one knows, and particularly in sugar, is one of the most] offered against the passage of 4 bill now under cons 
flourishing and important branches of our commerce. |deration. I did hope [said Mr. W.] that, after the discus 
Frauds, too, of a different character from those I have|sion in Committee of the Ww Sales and the decisive indica 
mentioned, would be resorted to. England and France|tion given of the sense of the House at that time, this 
would not, indeed, cannot, reciprocate this rule. But|bill would not have been embarrassed by a motion to r 
they would be very desirous that we should adopt it with] commit, which, if successful, puts an end to all prospect 
other nations; because they could, through those nations, | of its becoming a law at this session of Congress. 
derive every advantage from it, without yielding us any} If I can be able to command the attention of the Hous 
equivalent in return. There is little doubt that Ham-|for a short time, I trust I shall satisfy them that this bil 
burg, Bremen, and all the Hanseatic towns, Sweden and| proposes no new principle in legislation; and that the a) 
Denmark, and, perhaps, Holland—some, if not all of these, |prehension of any bad consequences resulting from th 
would agree with us. The course of things would then |first section, in its present she ape, is entirely fallacious. T! 
be, that British and French goods would be shipped to} object of Congress in organizing special tribunals for ‘he 
those places; and either there, or at home, so marked |adjudication of these claims, is tofree ourselves from the 
and packed, that they might be imported into the United |trouble or necessity of going into an examination of tl 
Statesas Dutch, Swedish, or Danish goods, at the reduced|voluminous documents and evidence exhibited by t! 
duty. And thus France and England, holding firmly to|claimants, and the various intricate questions of Spanis| 
their restrictive system towards us, would enjoy, through|usage and Jaw that must arise in the decision of thes 
other nations, all the advantages of a total relaxation of our|questions. Such a body as this, organized to consult ai 
system towards them. legislate upon the various and complicated affairs of 
But, sir, [said Mr. G.] I must close. Many other evils! great empire, has neither the time nor the means of goi 
might be pointed out, and will be readily pe reeived by any |into a minute or satisfactory investigation of _ qui 
one at all acquainted with commerce; and, indeed, there|tions. It has higher duties to perform; and in con 
must be many more than perhaps the most experienced | quenceof the utter impracticability, as well as ve licy, of 
merchant can foresee. The measure, if adopted, is a{an attempt to decide upon every small land claim, derive 
radical change in our revenue system, and all our commer- | from a foreign Government, in the territories s acquired by 
cial relations, and cannot but be followed by the most|treaty, it has been the established practice to organize a 
pernicious consequences. The bill is strangely entitled board ‘of commissioners, to sit in the country where th 
a **bill to amend the navigation laws of the United States,” | grants were made, where the archives are deposi ted, and 
yet makes no reference to any one of those laws, and con-|where the land lies. ‘These officers hold their commis 
tains not one word about either ships, vessels, or naviga-|sions, and receive their compensation, from the Gove! 
tion. It should be entitled ‘*a bill to encourage fr: 1uds| ment, one of the p arti es directly interested in the dec 








and perjuries, disturb the revenue, and embarrass and re-|of every claim presented. If there isany leaning on cith 
strict the commerce of the United States.” Mr. G. con-jside, it is always on th: vat from which the power is deriv: 
cluded by saying that he had been surprised into this de-| W ith the most honest inte ntions, and aconstant effort toa 
bate, a nd he threw out these few rem rks, the suggestion s| without pre iudice, there is a constant attraction betw 
of the moment, to show the impolicy and ruinous tendency jall feder: il officers and the Government and its inter 
of the measur {Federal judges pronounce, with great indifference, t 
Mr. WAYNE said h ul two things to complain of, one jlaws to be unconstitutional, and State judges pron 
of them in common with the gentleman from Massachu-|the acts of Congress to be unconstitutional; when n¢ 
setts. First, he had been surprised into thie debate, and |unk ss in an extraordinary case, pronounced the } 
then he had been surprised out of it. He would now pro-/the Government, from which they hold their comm - 
d to submit a f NV } leratio on the bill unconstitutional or void, fo make an pplicat 1 ot 
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princi iple, Task any gentleman to read this report, and, | ‘*‘ titulo de propriedad,” or ** roy vel title,” it was only neces- 





instead of striking from this bill one-half of the cases| sary to summon witnesses to appe ar before the Governor, 
confirmed, I do not hesitate to say thathe would be more and prove a settlement upon the land, and a continu- 
inclined to say that the number of confirmations ought to] ance a certain length of time. This proof entitled the oc- 
be doubled. Ido not say that injustice has been done; but pa to a grant in the name of the Ki ng. It wasafavor 
1 will say, that, if any has been, itis tothe claimants. I say/ to the crown, and not to the subject, to settle and strength- 
t} hat the rigor with which these claims have been e xamin- en their distant provinces and colonies. {In the interpre- 
1, will operate more unjustly to them than the Uni ited | tation of this treaty, we should remember their policy, and 
States. [believe that th: $ 1s the first instance in the history | not ours, which holds up the land at a price so high, that 
of our legislation since the Louisiana treaty in 1803, in| it is diffic ult for a poor man to purchase even the smallest 
which an attempt has ever been made to reverse the de-| legal division of the surveys. L ooking to this policy, can 
cisions of our commissioners, and strike out half of the} any man doubt what Spain would have done? I cannot 


1 


claims confirmed by them. Numerous instances can be} doubt but that she would have cenpeer every one of 
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found at every session of Cong , for twenty years, in| those one hundred and thirty-five 4 s rejected. If any 
whict h the gol ‘of the commissioners has been mitigate dl man was not satisfied with his lan I. » had only to petition 
by the clemenc y of Congress, in giving to every e quitable | t he Governor, and a transfer of ae Neeeaae was granted, 
iim the m ‘ol fibera lan d + erate interpretation. ;as a matter of cours 
if this motion succe oe we shall reverse the order of| The motion now made to recommit this bill with in- 
things, and introduce a new system, as impolitic and un-) structions, is placed by the honorable mover ontwo grounds: 
ise in the Governm nt, as it wilkbe oppressive upon aj the one of which is founded upon the idea that there ure 
ople transferred to us, with a guaranty, on our part, to| grants made subsequent to the time at which Spain was 
do what Spain would have done. I have had occasion to|interdicted from making them by the treaty. If gentle- 
look ) the history of all that has been done by this Go-|men will take the trouble to look into this report, they 
iment on this subject, and I do not hesitate to declare | will find that every claim dated after that period has been 
that the principle in this bill has been sanctions d at every |rejected. The commissioners have not, in any instance, 
iccessive session of Cong for twenty years. Whi it | confirme -d a single claim posterior to the 24th of January, 
the object of this motion? To recommit the bill, with/1818. They have, in about thirty cases, considered the 
structions to strike from it every claim which the Go-| royal title given by the Governor subsequent to that day, 
nor of E t Fl lorida had confirmed subsequently to the |and before the delivery of the province to the United 
th of Jam , 18 roe the time limited in the treaty, prior | States, as evidence of the performance of the condition. 
» which all gv’ ‘ants Id have emanated, to be recognised |I beg the attention of the House to the fact, that these 
id confirmed by this Gare rnment. ;confirmations are madé@ upon concessions, the largest part 
By the eighth article of our treaty with Spain, the Unit-|of which eventuated from the 1 gitimate authorities of 
ed States agreed to confirm and ratify all grants (‘* ¢o-| Spain twenty years before the treaty was ever thought of. 
l yncessio sessions made by the Span- | A concession is a grant, upon condition of settlement. One 
\ ities | January, 1818, to the same jof the concessions is given as early as the year 1794. 
stent that they n valid, if the territories | In 1819, the psmioeh. cit or claimant came before the 
ained u 1 of His Catholic Majes-| Governor, who was a judicial as well as executive offi- 
his article contemplated the reeognition of complete cer, and offered his testimony. ‘The witnesses were ex- 
1 the completion of imperfect ones, as Spain }amined, the pr of recorded, and deposited among the pub- 
id ynpleted them. The guo modo of doing - is{lic archives on the protocol called “ dellizencias.”” The 
s | to the justice of this Government, under a full|royal title, as it is called, begins with a recitation, * Por 
mn that the United States would b just, if not eee. tanto,” &c.; or ‘wl : recites that a concession 
ul, to their newly acquired citizens. The act of 1828|issu d on such a day upon condition, and that certain wit- 
ferred the power of doing this upon the register : und | nesses were called and sworn, who proved the perform- 
r “++, who were to act as ex officlo commissioners to}ance. These archives are before the commissioners. The 
carry this article into effect. Th se officers sat in the pro- jtestimony is recorded, the witnesses known to the com- 
1 the land lies, having before them the ar-| missioners, or, if dead, or, removed to Cuba, their charac- 
s of the Spanish Government. ‘They have presented | n from their neighbors. The commission- 
this hich it app irs that they have confirm- » receive this evidence of the performance of the 
| seventy claims, and rejected one hundred and It w ould be a nugatory and useless act to call 
position now is, to recommit this bill, sses ove in, when their testimony is recorded, 
t ke fir case Sir, \is motion succeeds, |and recited in the boy il title given by the Governor. In- 
; t peop! occasion ret the day that they {stead of looking to every act of a Spanish tribunal as a 
r d to the IT States. The act heme to defraud the ‘United States, | would rather put 
hich, accor our ideas, made them frec, will, |this more liberal and charitable construction upon it, and 
ng to their conc -ptions, make them be erars. 1 consider the act as an evidence of what a would have 
fear ne of them will not love liberty so much, as to be “the territories had remained under the dominion of 
contented with your disfranchisement of their pro- | lic Majesty. I do not believe that the Governors 
I [ say their property, because, if Spain had retain-|of East or West Florida were informed of the provi- 
ed t toric he would have completed every imper- sions of the treat o it was published here after its final 
i le in East Florida, whenever a petition had been |ratification in 1821 ; Intil that period, they were acting 
nted to the Governor. junder a sense arene; responsibility to their royal ae 
it is a part of the policy o f France, England, and jan 1 their acts ought to be received in the same manner 
un, to grant lands gratuitously to all the inhabi tants |if there had been no limitation in the treaty. So long as 
vould receive them. The most informal and incom-|the Governor had a right to exercise jurisdiction, he had 
| { these titles were the most hone st, anc a pest ent iti- | the ungu stionable pows r to examine witnesses, re cord 
to our confirmation, when the p licy of that Govern- t ny, either with a view to its ee to be 
ment is considered. ‘lhe lowest order of these titles, alt in foreign courts. ‘This would seem to be a power 
** permit of settlement,”? was declared by the Siadiiatalians tub naturally inherent in every tribunal, t hat it hardly needs 
ers of West Florida the most honest, as well as the most /a refere nee for its support to that we ll known and uni- 
certain tit] fo complete it, and obtain a title in the | versally acknowledged principle, in all civilized nations, to 


name of the King, called sometimes ‘title in form,” or|receive with respect the acts of all tribunals of other na- 
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declared void. 
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have as much right to disregard the acts of our tribunals, | other. 
as we have those of Spain, on principles of national law; 
and if these claims are denied on such grounds as are now | other was indignantly repelled by the Spanish minist 
urged, they will have more reason to question the justice |and never insisted on by our Government. 
of our decisions, than we have ever yet had to condemn |of the United States (Mr. Monroe) informed Congress 
I am neither the defender nor the apologist of 
The special court appointed by 


the 


| I 








tions, and | to presume ‘that they acted within the sphere of|such a re fer rence 


It is nothing more than a prin- 
ciple of comity and courte sy——one which our courts of | 


admiralty are in the practice of acting upon, and which | tion i in the treaty, it is well known, was introduced 
has been repeatedly recogniged by the Supreme Court of | 


by those who negotiated it. 


REGISTER — 


can be 


All the a appre hensi 
| from this quarter may be quieted by the examination 
cases referred to the courts for decision. 


oressly with a view to exclude the grants to the Duk 
The King of Spain, ana his officers, | Alagon, De Vargas, and Count Punon Rostro, and 
It was so declared at the time of making the treat, 
The idea of e xcluding an 


an executive message, that such was the object of 


prov ision. 


reignty of the provinces, between ‘the 24th of 
1818, ‘and July, ‘ 
The honorable gen- | All these claims were intended to be, and ought to b: 
tleman should recollect that the authorities of Spain were | confirmed; but, by the use of general words, to get rid 
not interdicted by the treaty from the exercise of any ju-|the large ones, these, too, have been re jected. 
risdiction, or the execution of any of their functions, until |tent with this advantage , thus secured again st a populati 

The pro-|that Spain was about to transfer, and about whose right 
vision is, that all grants made posterior to that date shall|the King and his ministers were somewhat indifferent, 1 


Although such was the view of those w a ! 
this Government, having the archives before them, have |gotiated the treaty, that clause has been so rigidly enforc ced, 
received this evidence, end confirmed these claims, not on {as to exclude from confirmation every claim derived f 
the authority to grant subsequent to the limitation in the ithe Spanish Government when they 
twenty y ears | 
The performance of the condition only has been 


ossessed the SO\ 


1821, when the provinces were delive: 


The Preside: 


The limita 


* Januar 
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of that description are \dered more so from aconviction that the inhabitants of t! 


‘The class proposed to be stricken out were | 
made prior, but witnesses were sworn, and proved a settle- | 
ment according to the terms of the concession subsequent- 
ly. The commissioners of West Florida, in every case of 
In the abstracts of the 


l ceded territories desired the change, 
strike out one-half of what has found favor under the rig 
the 


construction 


of 


we are now about t 


fi 


commissioners, because a Spanish 


governor had the witnesses sworn and the testimony r 


corded. 


i cannot persuade myself that this House is p1 


Executive Documents! pared to sanction a principle so unjust and odious. 
The whole amount of land in these thirty small clai: 


hand, 
le s were 


it will be seen 
both made, 
the one prior and the other subsequent to the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1818, we confirmed the title upon the concession. 
This was done by the commissioners of East Florida, and 
$ by the register and receiver in their re port of 1828—all 
; of which have been approved and confirmed by acts of Con- 
gress. The principle here is precisely the same, and it is 
for this House to say whether they were bound to summon 
witnesses to prove that which had been alreac ly proved 
before a Spanish tribunal, the evidence of whi ich was be-| 


act of supererogation, 


that we shall est 
a dangerous precedent for the courts, which will be inju- 
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the value of the land. 
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The cry of fraud at this 
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day, for the purpose of taki ing up and acting on the : artic le 
of impeachment. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said, (this day being set apart by 
themselves for considering private bills, ) he, » as the mem- 
ber charged with attending to this class of business, would | 
say, that it was perhaps inexpedient to press the considera- 
tion of many more of the numeroys private bills yet on 
the docket, because, ifthe y were passed, and sent to the 
Senate, and not acted on there, the y would be in a worse 
situation than if they remained as they are, for the House 
to take them up at the next session. He should not, there- 
fore, oppose the motion for postponement. 


Culture of Silk.- —_— -7 nnessee Lands. 
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“Mr. Mc DU F FIE opposed the resolution, having unde r- 
stood that the work proposed to be reprinted possessed 
no value. The instructions were too complex for unlet- 
tered people, and experience proved that it was of no use 
tothem. Personsin his part of the country, who made 
many pounds of silk every year, could derive no benefit 
from this book. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG concurred in the opinion that the 
book was not worth printing. A person engaged in pre- 
paring a work on the same bh ect, and who understood 
it well, informed him that the manual was worthless. Let 


ithe committee take all the works on this subject, and com- 
The House then went into Committee of the Whole, | pile one containing the best of each. 


Several works have 


Mr. Stericere in the chair, and took up the article of'|been since issued, that are superior to the one in question. 


impeachment reported by the select committee 
Judge Peck. 

Some verbal amendments being made to the article, on 
motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

The committee rose, and reported the article to the House; 
and by the House it was agreed to without objection. 

Mr. BUCH AN AN then. moved that the House proceed | 
now to the appointment of five managers, to conduct the 
impeachment on the part of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS inquired how many managers were 
appointed in the case of Judge Chase. 

Mr. BUCHANAN re phed that seven managers were 
appointed on that occasion, but it was thought that five 
were as many as were necessary for the present case. 

Mr. B.’s motion being agreed to, 

The House proceeded to the appointment of five mana- 
gers, by ballot, when the following gentlemen received a} 
majority of votes, and were appointed, viz, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania. 
HENRY R. STORRS, of New York. 
GEORGE McDUFFIE, of South Carolina. 
AMBROSE SPENCER, of New York. 
CHARLES WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky. 

The first four were appointed on the first ballot. Four 
ballots took place before a fifth manager was chosen, in all 
of which till the last the votes were pretty much divided 
between Mr. Wickutrre and Mr. Dopvpriper, besides 
whoin a large number of members received more or less 
votes. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, it was 

fiesolved, That the article agreed to by this House, to be 
exhibited, in the name of themselves and ofall the people 
of the United States, against James H. Peck, in mainte- 
nance of their impeachment against him for high misde- 
meanors in office, be carried to the Senate by the managers 
appointed to conduct said impeachment. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, it was 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the 
form them that this House have appointed managers to 
conduct the impeachment against James H. Peck, judge 
of the district court of the United States for the district 
of Missouri, 


against 


Senate, to in- 


se have directed the said managers to carry 
to the Senate the article agreed upon by this House, to be 
exhibited in maintenance of their im ipe achment against the 


said James H. Px ‘ck, and that the Clerk of this House d 
gu with said message. 


Monpay, May 3, 1830. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 
Mr. A. SPENCER, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
reported the following 
Resolved, That ten thousand copies of the Manual on the 
growth and manufacture of Silk in other countri 
mitted to this House by the Secretary of 
onthe fifth day of February, 1828, | 
of this House. 
Mr. POLK moved to lay the resolution on the 
the motion was nes 


r resolution 
the Treasurn 
€ printe d for the us« 


table, | 
itived ays 80 


, trans- ir 


Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said, here was experience 
against experience. It wasalleged by gentlemen that prac- 
\tical, intelligent persons, professing to be able to give an 
account of the subject themselves, had denounced the work 
jin question as worthless. Now, he had in his district some 
jme n of some little intelligence, "who were engaged in the 
silk culture, who said the work was avery valuable acqui- 
sition. He had received letter on letter for a copy of the 
work, but not one was to as had. ‘The book was valuable, 
because it gave an account of the 
isilk in countries where it had been cultivated for centu- 
lries. As he had no doubt of the value of the work, and 
|as it was not voluminous, he hoped the House would have it 
disseminated, without regarding the pittance it would cost 

Mr. WAYNE would not undertake to pronoun e onthe 
merits of the work, but he knew that many of the people 
whom he represented were very desirous to obtain it. In 


Ithe early settlement of Georgia, the object of many was 


the —_ lk, and it was cominenced and tried for some 
time. Why was it discontinued’ From one of two caus 
Fith er by ‘bei “ing — rseded in value by other pursuits, o1 
being Mexateagen by the want of information. Many, 
howe ver, cont ned the culture, and some have pros cut 
ed it for forty years, who, residing on lands too arid for 
other cultivation, have mone 
culture has not been extended because of the want of 
able information to instruct them in it. He wished, there 
fore, that the information contain in the work in qu 
tion should go forth for the benefit of those who nee 
it. He referred to societies formed or forming in Georg 
for the cultivation of silk, to whom 
be particularly useful and acceptable. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, rose : n 
marks, but the expiration of the hour arrested the d 
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Mr. MALLARY moved to postpone the consid 
the bill relative tothe Tenn > lee ls until Thm slay 
Mr. CROCKETT expre s ed a he pe that the b i 
not be postponed. He — rather the bill we1 

up and reject d, than that it should 
as this would be the thir ri i | 
f facts and urged sey 
its further postponement. 

The motion to posty 
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LANDS. 
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tions, and to presume th: it they acte 3 w within the aphere of sit a reference can be made. All he appre her nsi 
their jurisdiction and duty. It is nothing more than a prin-| from this quarter may be quieted by the examinat 
ciple of comity and court: ‘sy——one which our courts of|the cases referred to the courts for decision. The | m 
admiralty are in the practice of acting upon, ae which! tion in the treaty, it is well known, was introduced 
has been repeatedly recognised by the Supreme Court of | pressly with a view to exclude the grants to the Duk 
the United States. The ‘King of Spain, anc his officers, | Alagon, De Vargas, and Count Punon Rostro, and n 
have as much right to disregard the acts of our tribunals, |other. It was so declared at the time of making the treaty 
as we have those of Spain, on principles of national law; iby those who ne gotiated it. The idea of excludi 
and if these claims are denied on such grounds as are now inist 
urged, they will have more reason to question the justice |and never insisted on by our Government. The Preside: 
of our decisions, than we have ever yet had to condemn |of the United States (Mr. Monroe) informed Congress, 
theirs. I am neither the defender nor the apologist of|an executive message, that such was the object of 
the Spunish authorities. The special court appointed by} provision. Although such was the view of those who 
this Government, having the archives before them, have | gotiated the treaty, that clause has been so rigidly enfor 
received this evidence, and confirmed these claims, not on las to exclude from confirmation every claim derived f 
the authority to grant subsequent to the limitation in the ithe Spanish Government when they possessed the soy 
treaty, but upon a concession made ten or twenty years|reignty of the provinces, between the 24th of 
before. The performance of the condition only has been | 1818, and July, 1821, when the provinces were de 7 ve 
proved in due form after the time. The honorable gen-| All these claims were intended to be, and ought to b: 
tleman should recollect that the authorities of Spain were |confirmed; but, by the use of general words, to getr 
not interdicted by the treaty from the exercise of any ju- 
risdiction, or the execution of any of their functions, until | 
the delivery of the country to the United States. The pro- 


" that Spain was about to transfer, and about whose right 
vision is, that all grants made posterior to that date shall 


the King and his ministers were somewhat indifferent, 1 
be void. In this report, all grants of that description are | dered more so from aconviction that the inhabitants of th 
; 5 


declared void. ‘The class proposed to be stricken out were ceded territories desired the change, we are now about t 
made prior, but witnesses were sworn, and proved a settle-| strike out one-half of what has found favor under the rig 
ment according to the terms of the concession subsequent-|construction of the commissioners, because a Spanis 
ly. The commissioners of West Florida, in every case of! governor had the witnesses sworn and the testimony ré 
this kind, confirmed the claim. In the abstracts of the|corded. 1 cannot persuade myself that this House is p! 
confirmations of that board, in the Executive Documents] pared to sanction a principle so unjust and odious. 
of 1824~’5, which I now hold in my hand, it will be seen} The whole amount of land in these thirty small clair 
that where concessions and royal titles were both made, |does not exceed fourteen thousand acres, which is ni 
ous one prior and the other subsequent to the 24th of Janu-| worth the expenses of this House during the time of t 

, 1818, we confirmed the title upon the concession. |debate. If these claims are stricken out, 
T ‘his was done by the commissioners of East Florida, and|to be done? Is a new board to be organized, after a 
by the register and receiver in their re port of 1828—all|of nine years in the adjustment of these titles’? If 
of which have been approved and confirm d by acts of Con-| board is to be created, their e xpe nses will be greater t 
gress. The principle here is precisely the ame, and it is! the vz ilue of the land. ‘The public surveys will be sté 
for this House to say whether they were bound to summon | the private property cannot be sep: ~—_ from the 
witnesses to prove that which had been already proved|the population of the territory will be retard 
before a Spanish tribunal, the evidence of which was be- 


most mischievous consequences result fro m the delay 
fore them. It would have been an act of supererogation,! Those who are here from the new States well know t 


a useless consum tron of time. difficulties and nl arrassments arising from unsett! 
The next ground of obj: tion is, that we sh stablish | to the country itself; and those who have never seen it, « 
a dangerous precedent for a > coul which will be inju-| form but a very imperfect conception of the mise1 
rious to the public interes is 1 ! } { pursuing, for ten years, an uncertain title in the trib 
upon Congress as a reason sc this bil ould be rece ofa country, 
mitted. Sir, it is the first tin } cannot comprehe nd. The cry of fraud at this pei 
tive act was to be received as a precedent for the admissi-|the session, the denunciation of all that is of Spanish ori; 
bility of evidence in courts of justi ng? y jis enough to overturn the most beneficial measures; 
declare that every man may make affidavit e genuine-|trust that this House, from the confidence repos 
ness of his own grant. Will that justify a court in allowing | own tribunal, from the long 
a man to be a witness in his own case? * ‘h ne done to these claimants, and from a regard for the terr 
between a legisl: ative body and a _ cial tribunal, the one |itself, will not recommit this bill, and produce confu 
governed by considerations of policy, and the ot he r by |the country, and certain ruin among its inhabitants 
fixed laws, seems not to ica Caled to the gentle- 
man. Who ever heard of the decisions of our com-| Rntcinsin. then f, 
mittees on the evidence offered to them being quoted 


tI Ing gu 
before judges asa precedent for their decisions? What The House 

| 
Congress, in its legislative discretion, chooses to do, m2 


al 


other was indignantly repelled by the Spanish minist 


Janua 


ithe large ones, these, too, have been re jected. Not cx 
tent with this advant: age, thus secured against a populat 


what is prone 
' i 


Nh? 
V1 


1. QT 
9 * 


id tl 


the lang guage and forms of which the petitic 


delay and injustice 


resumed the consideration of the 
amend the navigation laws of the United States, re} 
never yet been, and never will be, a precedent for the |by Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on ¢ 
courts. The courts might as we i: attempt to pass an he lmerce, yesterday 

propriation act, as to say they will confirm claims because} The question recurred on the motion made 
Congress confirmed them. [ need not pursue this part of |GORHAM, that the further consideration of the 
the subject further, because the questi can never be |be postponed indefinitely. 

made in the courts. All the cases which are orcanbe pre-| Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, rose, and addre 
sented to them are now printed by order of this Hous | | 

and now upon my table, to which access can be had by | policy proposed by the bill. He had not concluded 
every me mber. There is not amor if that number as ngl the hour « xpire d. 

case in which a royal title is given after the 24th of Janu- 

ary, 1818; andif the courts to look to legislative acts 

as precedents for them, the case will never « whicl M 


Cid 


e, | House until the expiration of the hour, in supp ‘t of 


JUDGE PECK 


r. BUCHANAN moved to postpone the orders « 
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day, for the purpose of taki ng up and acting on 2 the article 
of impeachment. 

Mr. WRITTLESEY said, (this day being set apart by 
themselves for considering private bills, ) he, as the mem- 
ber charged with attending to this class of business, would | 
say, that it was perhaps inexpedient to press the consider: a-| 
tion of many more of the numeroys private bills yet on | 
the docket, ‘because, ifthey were passed, and sent to the} 
Senate, and not acted on there, they would be in a worse 
situation than if they remained as they are, for the House 
to take them up at the next session. He should not, there- | 
fore, Oppose the motion for postponement. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, | 
Mr. Sterieere inthe chair, and took up the article ot | 
impeachment reported by the select committee against 
Judge Peck. 

Some verbal amendments being made to the article, on 
motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 


‘The committee rose, and reported the article to the House; ji 
, 


and by the House it was agreed to without objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then moved that the House proceed 
now to the appointment of five managers, to conduct the |si 
impeachment on the part of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS inquired how many managers were | 
appointed in the case of Judge Chase. 

Mr. BUCHANAN replied that seven managers were 
appointed on that occasion, bat it was thought that five 
were as Many as were necessary for the present case. 

Mr. B.’s motion being agreed to, 

‘The House proceeded to the appointment of five mana- | 
gers, by ballot, when the following gentlemen received 
majority of votes, and were appointed, viz, | 

JAMES BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania. 

HENRY R. STORRS, of New York. | 
GEORGE McDUFFIE, of South Carolina. 
AMBROSE SPENCER, of New York. 
CHARLES WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky. 

The first four were appointed on the first b: lot. Four 
ballots took place before a fifth manager was chosen, in all 
of which till the last the votes were pretty much divided 
between Mr. Wickutrre and Mr. Dovpnriver, besid 
whom a large number of members received more or less 
votes. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, it was 

Resolved, That the article a rreed to by this H yuse, to be 
exhibited, in the name of themselves and ofall the people 
of the United States, against James H. Peck, in mainte- 
nance of their impeachment against him for high misde- 
meanors in office, be carried to the Senate by the n 
appointed to conduct said imps ie . 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, it was 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate, to ins | 
form them that this House have appointed managers to| 


an 


conduct the impeachment against James H. Peck, judge 
of the district court of the 
of Missouri, and have directed the said managers to carry 
to the Senate the article agreed upon by this House, to be | 
exhibited in maintenance of their impe: achment against the 

i James H. Peck, and that the Clerk of this House do 
go with said m ssage. 


+ 


Monpay, May 3, 1830. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 
Mr. A. SPENCER, from the Committ 
reporte d the following resolu 
Resolved, That ten Sudaiend c oon s of the Man 
grow th and manufacture of Silk in other 
mitted to this House by the a + ary of the 
on the fifth day of February, 1828, | e printed 
of this House. 
Mr. POLK moved to lay the 


the motion was necatived 


e on Agric ulture ’ 
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count! 


jries. As he had no doubt of the value of the work 
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Mr. McDUFFIE opposed the resolution, having under- 
stood that the work proposed to be reprinted possessed 
no value. ‘The instructions were too complex for unlet- 
tered people, and experience proved that it was of no use 
tothem. Persons in his part of the country, who made 
many sees of silk every year, could derive no benefit 
from this book. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG concurred in the opinion that the 
book was not worth printing. A person engaged in pre- 
paring a work on the same subject, and who understood 
it well, informed him that the manual was worthless. Let 
ithe committee take all the works on this subje ct, and com- 
pile one containing the best of each. Several works have 
bee n since issued, that are superior to the one in question. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said, here was experience 


jagainst experience. It wasalleged by gentlemen that prac- 


Itical, intelli gent pe rsons, profe ssing to be able to give an 
account of the subject themselves, had denounced the work 
in question as worthless. Now, he had in his district some 


jmen of some little inte Ihis gence, who were engaged in the 


silk « ae , who said the work was a very valuable acqui 
sition. > had receive d letter on letter for a copy of the 
work, but not one was tobe had. ‘The book was valuable, 
best modes of cultiv ating 
jsilk in countries where it had been cultivated for 


because it gave an account of th 


’ 


as it was not voluminous, he hoped the House would have 


|disseminated, without r garding the pittance it would cost 


Mr. WAYNE would not undertake to pronounce on the 
merits of the work, but he knew that many of the people 
represented were very desirous to obtain it. In 
the early settlement of Georgia, the object of many 
the growth of silk, and it was commenced and tried for 
time. W hy was it discontinued’ From one of two caus 
Either by being superseded in 


cing discouraged by the want of information. Many 


however, continued the culture, and s« 


value by other pursuit 
} 


™m have 
ed it for forty years, who 


° » resid 
other cultiv 


ition, have gone 
culture h 4 i t be { ne xt 
able inft mn to instr 


fore, t] » information 


it. He 
for the cultivation of tk. “wi 
be particularly useful and a¢ 
Mr SPENCER, of N w Yo. I 
marks, but the expirat on of the ho 


TENNESSEE LANDS 
Mr. MALLARY moved 


the bill relative tothe Ts 
Mr. CROCKETT 
ostponed H woul 
d, than that it 


} 
thir 


> bill 


BARRINGE 


NNELL. 
the bill 
tOCKET 
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he bill on the| most killed the child with kindness—and this bill, 
j—nays, 86. ed, would absolutely strangle it to death 
I will only say further, on this point, if the peopl 


The question was then 
table, and decided in the nes ; 
The House then ordered the main question to i now 

{ 


non laying 





ative: yeas, 


Sk ih neal nalts 





} put, irightful fathe r of commerce, ever wish it to thrive, 
* , 1 " % 
4 Mr. WILLIAMS asked for th: yeas and nays on the en-| must releas it from its nurse, and let it shift for itsel{ 
grossment of the bill; which were ordered | Sir, I think, ifa plain and rational construction of 
The ~ stion was then taken on the e7 constitution is to prevail—if, in a word, the cons 
bill, and decided in the negative: yeas, 69—nays, 90. is not intended as a mere license for the majority to 
The bill was therefore rejected. ider and enslave the minority, your system of sd +) 
va Saas Pes duties” has no foundation on which to repose. 
rARIFF REGULATION. : . 
oe Letusnot be told that the oapr me Court, that c: 
Che House ae proceeded to consider the bill in alter-|of a creature, must ultimately decide this great ques 


ation of the various acts ean Bitide to imports. i This would be a moc kery, an absolute mockery. | 






















Mr. BLAIR, of | South Carolin a, Sa id, that, as any pro-| kno wn that the juds res of that court, acco ding te 

‘4 ceeding here, connected with the tariff, must be highly jown decisions, € either « cannot, or will not, look into t 
interesting to his constituents, and as the bill was calculat- | tiv ms Of Congress. In the language of 

ed to render the system still more odious and oppressive, bar, Mt travel out of the record”’——they 1 

j he imagined that no apology would be thought necessary | of the act; and the tariff laws of 182 

for the few observations he designed to make. As I do}1 sort to be revenue laws. You refused t 


not expect [said Mr. B.] to be troublesome to this House, ir right names. Any hope, therefore, t 



























































; either now or h , by long or frequent speeches, I would redress our grievances, would 
hope I shall be heard with attention; I, r, as the re-| id idle. 
strictive system bears with peculiar severity on the people | s has be en laid on the recent opinions of M 
I have the hone r to represent, I presum¢ ln y vu allo ved | some of the friends of the press ntta mc Ww 
to s} yeak of the tat if, and its € fi Ss genel lly i cl fi yr the it disti 1e€ d man, I must 
I find. sir, that duties for revenue were laid on at vari- |lowe« av, that, in his lute celebrated letter to Mr. ( 
ous times, from the commencement of our Governm nt}! » and pr ry 
until the year 18 It) ! e duti lid, in facet, forth in yf 
operate as bow ifact , we, of the d my self 
South, neith ed them, because | is extract i 
they were thous c.4 ri of jt ge his rer with his recent re But 
Government. would be a painful task, and I decline it. eee Cy 
Duties for the avowed protection of manufactures were | gentleman who hears me will a ee hat it 1 
first laid on in 1816, and hay I 1 1 by almost] b od ult matter { 
Bt every subsequent Congress, until \ t length, in}self, in ; instance 
Fs 1824 and 1828, reached a n isn ll cal ited to!form a criterion for d I 
eee: alarm every true friend to the welfare, peace, 1] no-|we ¢ ld ¢ y again 
2 ny of our republic 
. As regards the un su uly i called l 
** protect ng duties,” [ shall say but ] ; it has been so 
often and so clearly pointed out, not only by the ablest |} 
men in this H se, but | v tl i inces of 
South (¢ | , and p ( tl t DY 
hers Ol tl last SIO! ( g SS, I { 
usel { ay much on th | 
It is acl | Lg les, that tl ition | M 
gives NO eX] 3 autl ty to Con ) . tariff} ; 
i ny ¢ rpu tl i 1 t i nds 
of the restric \ m make out, « | out, \] 
the powers by impli n, by the most s , refined, | 1 
and fi d construction. They pursue a coul of |heart, and the circumstance to which I allude 
phi phy li ing, until th ison them-/|versally understood, I forbear to comment upon it 
selves not only out of reason and common sense, but out}this, however, goes to show the folly and the imy 
of the constitution to boot of allowing our greatest and best men to interpret 
Some of the advocates of high protecting dut p! nd |tert our constitutional rights by constructio \\ 
t “iV authority from that clause of the constitu-| must judge for ourselves; and we must judge from the | 
tion which speaks of **the common defence and general|of that noble instrument, op its ieresistibl infe1 
welfare.” The result of their legislation i miserably| These, sir, are some of views of our great fed 
id comment upon t loctrine; thei pro for the }charter. I may not have s seed them with the 
common defence is likelh terminate, and will eventually |accuracy, because I am no lawyer—I cannot arm m) 
t minate, i I lit ( yf th \ ue, ith t ¢ ( int 
cripple | deteriorate tl s of our y; and/mysel p! 
their fa at the *¢ eral wel > will end | ti f 
miver | k > ~ = rh Ss, atit 1 as el | 
least, will t t Unit-|man, and e a Carolinian—and f 
eda 3S In 1 Ss t \ { i thus, sir, I ith Carolina, and th so 
But aguin, authority for this iniquitious system, this |ern States gener * known or felt the F 
‘‘rider on the pale horse, (spoken of in \ uypse,) |Government but by its burdens, while the North 
that bring ll hell after it,” lrawn by « from the |known it only i i Where are all your great 
power to ** regulat I th fi i ” Yes, Inaval establishments, navy yards, and magazines 
r, and they has Bu with a ven| Chey Nearly all to the North. In what direction do the « 
la indeed act tl ‘ id eeling and appointments of the Federal Government go’ Most 
ste p-m« rds ke ft IO ' have i ly to the North An 1 where is all that vast amount 
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treasure collected in the South expended? And where is | whenever she is so, | pray to my God ae may be come 
the patronage of the Government principally bestowed? janother Hayti!!! Think you, sir, I am disposed to praise 
Allinthe North andthe West. The South, and espe scially |Carolina? ‘* Pardon me, Cassius, the enemies of Cxsar 


South Carolina, has ‘* no share in the crop.” Sir, she de- | shall say this—then, in a friend, it is cold modesty.’ 

sires none—she only asks you to let heralone. She wants Do not apprehend, sir, that South Carolina wishes to 
nothing from you; but is willing to give you all that her jseparate from the Union. No State in the confederacy 
compact with you fairly entitles you to demand. jever has or ever will cherish a more ardent and d& spe- 


No State in ~he Union ever exhibited greater patriot-|rate devotion to the federal compact, provided you do 
ism, or showed a more absolute devotion to the federal! not continue to make it an instrument for robbing her citi- 
compact, than South Carolina. In the war of indepen-}zens of their hard earnings, and tyrannizing over her 
dence, she had more than her proportionate share of suf-| rights. No State has ever been more accomm« dating to 
fering. She never failed to contribute her full share, both | federal interests than South Carolina. She has never 
of blood and treasure, to the support of the good cause. |been a party in the Supreme Court. In short, shi 
And [am proud to say, she was not deficient in head or|never been troublesome to you in any way; but she can- 
in hand—in the council or in the field; but in both those | not consent to hold the rank of a mere province, and her 
departments her high character was ably sustained by her| citizens to be enslaved. ‘The ; will not become slaves to 
Rutiedges, her Pinckneys, her Moultries, her Marions,|northern manufacturers, that their negroes may be slave 
ind her Sumpters. to them. No, sir, you have no just fears to entertain in 

Well, what was her conduct in the late > She not/relation to South Carolina. She will do every thing, nay, 
nly contributed her full share of the means s necessary to|she has done every thing that the federal compact, honor, 
your defence, but, when it became necessary for you to! and patriotism requit » of her: and after this, if the worst 
defend her ag ’ let it come!!! If 
do, you acknowledged you were unable todo so. Your| ho ought to _ erish her as an old revolutionary sister aaa 
sources were exhausted, or employed elsewhere. At|confederate, regardless of their common sufleri ‘ 
your request and promise of remuneration, she used her} dangers, th rj joint achievements and their blended glory, 





has 


I 11S, W 


unst the common enemy, as you ‘we re bound | must com >, why, in God’s name, 








’ ul al il 


own purse; she expended her own money, in doing that! still persevere in ungenerous and unhallowed attempts to 


which, of right, you ought to have done. But, when she! beggar and enslave her, she will defy you, sir. What! 
came toapply for your boasted remuneration, it was not) will she ag 4in remonstrate ? Ye S, sir, she will remonstrat: 
refused in direct terms, to be sure; but such unknown, |in terms as vivid as the lightning’s flash, and in a voice as 





complex, and fretful rules of evidence were established/as loud as heaven’s thunder. [| will not apologize for 
in your de partments, that few of her claims could be|usi 


g strong language. I speak the language of a "sove- 
brought within their requisitions; ca South Carolina has 


State, whose patient en lurance is stretched to its last 





not, even yet, been reimbursed her money. But, sir, un- Under your iniquitous system, she struggles for 
der similar circumstances, she coud do the same thing’ existence ‘last winter twelve months, I heard, 1 





} 
e, the tale of her enormous wrongs and 
amil me, and I 
Lin su sh glow ne, | 
‘of my soul. Yes, 


>saw atemper and a 
I 


over again. i * ; a wn 1 

Nor was she deficient during the late war, either in ta-| suff 
lent or innerve. Witness her Croghan and ‘Laval, her'| fictio: 
Lowndes, her Cheves, and Calhoun—the latter of whom, wor 










was justly regarded as one of the master spirits of the!1 t 





storm. It has been said in another place, and perhaps it sp 1 to classic Greece or 
may be said here, that in him was found one of the first; martial R *, in their proudest days; and, sir, from whi 
id ablest champions of the system, now so much repro-|I th d ° that the 
bated by his own State. If this be true, it proceeded, no} time is at hand when her rights and her Ss, In com- 
doubt, from an over-generous feeling, common to the!}mon with those of the South, must be respected, or sh 














: 

South. Although the South, and especially South Caro-! will seek a remedy herself. She was only then restrained 
lina, had suffered long and severely through the embargo, | from doing so, by aconfident belief that the new adminis- 
the non-intercourse system, and the war that succeeded;|tration, and th present ¢ gress, would turn a hearing 
ind although during all this time the northern manufac-|ear to her complaints. Sle hoped that you would return 
turers were reaping a rich harvest, yet at the close of that| to correct, constitutional principles—to an honest, ecor 
war our staple article was scen selling at more than three | mical, impartial policy, and this is all she de s 

times its present price. The value of our lands and ne there are two erron impressions, against which 
groes W is proportionably enhanced, and wealth teemed in/I wish to guard this Hous On the one hand, [ en- 
upon us from every quarter. This could Caroling, or her 1 
avidity of the manufacturers. Enlisting , or to hold out any 







pathies in their behalf, they cried, ** giv 











too generous South said, **take, take abu: ct by attempting to 
what they first received very thankfu ly address ourselves 
they soon arrogantly demanded as a right l, as we hope, - 
ro] borne these impositions unt | 
is ue.” V 1 not to b lieve 
ut few otl t ies nd pursuing het 

vw ibmitted to th f | own k- 
as rolina has don i t 
St iallalwaysvenera } ich 1 I ! va 
tr r morality and intelligence, ) had she, sir, | nic un set of gentry In this « tr But, , that very 
ati your tariff as South Carolina h een, she} part o ‘ \ i 94 I tps, 
V sil have taueht you to 1 spec her 1 its th si id 1 | { ; uld, o con- 
and he nterests, or she would have taken care of then rary, add to our power \ ithem would, I ar 
herself; and, indeed, as it is, some of her leading men nfident, fieht bv th if th masters. But, we 
had like to have kicked ip a confor nded dust about th otherw , and We i \ K tl mir sland 
mola Well, sir, shall the South, with all her enthu-|represent us, they t to keep in mind the foll 
iasm aud warm patriotic feeling, be less alive to insult | dat , 

Lai e Nd regwions of the North Sr ‘ . | 1c Us . 
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battle over the Russians. Couriers were de sp: sched to labrond: In retur nfor: which, they bring back goods, wares, 
Berlin with the joyful tidings. But a mere remnant of the | and merchandise, on which high duties, freight, and con 
Russian army, that Frederick had hemmed in upon the | missions are exacted. But this principally comes out of 
banks of the Oder, and which he would neither take cap-/the pockets of the southern planters, who produce the ar 
tive nor suffer to retreat, but determined to drive them into ticles exported, and consume most of those imported. W 
the river--this comparative handful of men, I say, under /are, in this manner, subjected to adouble imposition, whil 
these circumstances, fought with such desperation as soon | others bear scarcely any part of the public burdens. 
gave a new aspect to the field of battle. Frederick was|_ Sir, this state of things, alone, would seem intolerab| 
totally defeated; and in half an hour after the news of a/ But the evil does not stop here. The South not only makes 
great victory had been announced at Berlin, a new courier up the principal part of the revenue, and furnishes th 
ste pped forward on the canvas, bearing a billet with these | North with nearly all the carrying trade, but she is tax: 
words: ‘* Let the queen, the royal fi umily , the treasures, | with high duties, to enable northern manufacturers to con 
and every thing that may be found possible, be instantly res pete with those of Great Britain. 
moved to Magdeburg. ~ All is lost!” Sir, I feel this imposition much stronger than I can ex 
Sir, a perseverance in your unjust policy will drive the) plain it. Perh: aps too strongly to be perfectly intelligib|: 
South to equal desperation. It will ‘*sow dragon’s teeth | South Carolina is still willing to pay any duties, howev: 
amongst us, that will spring up in armed men.” And who heavy, that are necessary for revenue—any that are reall; 
shall set limits to the exertions of a free people contending | necessary for the exigencies of the Government; althous 
for their rights? at the same time, she is sensible that a very undue prop 
But it is hoped there will be no necessity of resorting to tion of that burden will rest on her own people. But hoy 
extremities. much longer she will go beyond this point, may be a ve 
If South Carolina cannot remain in the confederacy on | important inquiry. 
fair, equitable, and constitutional terms; if, finally, she has Under all circumstances, do you think it probable 
no alternative but to adopt such measures as may eventuate | will continue to purchase our clothing from the North, 
in her separation wae the great American family, or be-|our horses, mules, and provisions from the West, whil 
come a slave, she is disposed to leave you in peace; and| we are deprived of an advantageous foreign market | 
will leave with you--whatever may be her own des-| our agricultural products’ Sir, if we are tame and n 
tiny—she will leave with you her best wishes for your happi- | enough to do so, we would not long possess the ability 
ness and independence. Sir, I had intended to say much more on this subject; b 
sut it is something worse than folly to imagine that any 'Lhave been very handsomely an ticipated by my able 
part of this repul blic can be completely independent of the honorable colleague [Mr. McDurriz] who prec ded me 
rest. If any part can be so, | think it isthe South. The | Much of that which I intended to say, has been said by h 
North and the West can m: anufacture our raw material to | and certainly much better said than it could have been done 
a certain extent; but they cannot raise it. The South could) by me. But there were some plain, unpleasant declara 
both raise and manufacture it in abundance. Her bays oad in relation to the temper and opinions of the South, 
and her mountains present inexhaustible sources of salt and| which IL thought ought to be publicly avowed here, ar 
of iron. Her fertile soil and congenial climate can furnish | which seemed to have escaped the attention of my worthy 
a redundance of provisions; and, sir, there is nothing she colleague. However harsh and grating the sound of th: 
really requires that she cannot furnish fror r own soil disagreeable truths may have struck upon the ears of some 
and resources. gentlemen in this House, 1 thought it due to candor— 
We have been tauntingly told to supply our own wants, | to the State which [, in part, represent—due to this H¢ 
1 to erect manufactories also. Suppose we did; to whom ‘and to myself, to make this emphatical declaration of the: 
1 


unufacture for themselves, and have the present moment. The session is, or ought to be, nearly 


TR 


» the northern or western people’ Sure- I have, sir, another reason for abridging my remar] 
WW I ; 


’ 
market bu urs, either for their live stock, their provi- at 


t xy ataclose. We have several very important measures j 
sions, their clothes, their clocks, andother ** little notions.” | before us, on which we a8 to act, and which must 
Neither of us c vutld compete with Europeans ina foreign cessarily be discussed. I discover, too, that a great 1 
market. Before we can do so, we must wait till all the gentlemen are very anxious to speak on this very sub) 
fertile lands of the Ws re inhabited, our country over-| now under consideration; and J, for one, am disposed t 
stocked with a starving popul: ation. We must wait till labor | indulge them 
is as cheap here as in Great Britain; our workmen as skil- Allow me, then, in conclusion, to say, once for all, that 
ful as hers; and, finally, we must wait till that noble — the people of South Carolina will consent to wear the ir ( 
of the free and independent American is exchanged for homespun all their lives—-they will submit to any vat 
servile, slavish character of the poor, dependent British -—nay, they will suffer annihilation—before they will 
subject. The very fact that you require protection for come slaves or dependents. 
your manufacturers here, where you have neither freight, Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, spoke in favor of the b 
nsurance duties, or commissions to pay, is cone lusive evi-/and in reply to the een which had been made to 
dence t nnot } 1 th Europeans Before he had concluded, he gave way for the purpose 
ir raw material, /and, on motion of Mr. DRAYTON, the bill was passed b 
1 your favor, 
LFr 
i 


ADULT A 


Turspay, May 4, 1850. 
JUDGE PECK. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the managers appointed on t 
part of this House to conduct the impeachment aga 
Jame s H. Peck, judge of the district court of the | 
States for the district of Missouri, reported: 

‘* That they did, this day, carry to the Senate, tl 

sion as a high court of impeachment, the article 

achment agreed to by this House on the Ist insta 
that they were informed that they would take p! 
usures relative to the said j impe achment, of wh 
would be duly notified.’ 
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TENNESSEE LANDS. thought proper by his amendment to propose an entire re- 
Mr. GRENNELL moved a reconsideration of the vote | Vision and alteration of the revenue laws. I do not com- 
of yesterday, on the third reading of the Tennessee land plain of this, as gentlemen from the southern portion of 
bill, stating that he did so at the request of the gentle- the United States seem very solicitous to make this a mat- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Crocxerr] who was willing| tet of discussion, though I should have preferred acting 
to accept the amendment suggested by the gentleman |" the matters in the bill by themselves, disconnected from 
from Ohio, {Mr. Vinton] to place the proceeds of the the exciting considerations contained in the amendment. 
lands in the national treasury, instead of giving them to] ! shall then ask the attention of the House to the bill; 
the State of Tennessee, as proposed by the bill. but, before I resume my seat, I shall also take notice of the 
Mr. WILLIAMS was opposed to the reconsideration, leading arguments urged by the gentleman in support of 
and demanded the yeas and nays on the question. his amendment—for this is due to the source from whence 
Mr. CROCKETT expressed an earnest hope that the they emanate, as well as the importance of the considera- 
House would reconsider the bill. He was willing to ac-|tions involved. — : a. aoe 
cept the amendment of Mr. VINTON, as he had become The only question deserving notice in the bill is, whether 
convinced that the State had no legal claim to the lands;|the revenue laws have been evaded, and the Government 
and his great object was to secure the occupants in their | defrauded to an extent which calls for a remedy. It is my 
possession, without regarding whether the purchase mo-|PUrpose to be very brief on this head, especially as the gen- 
ney went into the coffers of the United States or of the |tleman from Vermont (Mr. Matrary] went largely into 
State. He proceeded, at some length, to explain the con- ithe facts; and the proofs he laid before us seem not only 
dition of the occupants, the necessity of granting the re-/t© be unquestioned, but the gentleman from South Caro- 
lief proposed, and to animadvert on the conduct of North |lina admits that frauds do exist. 
Carolina, and the University of that State, in relation to| The first evidence to which I shall invite the attention 
the land titles in Tennessee. of the committee, is the President’s message, in which we 
Mr. BELL submitted, at considerable length, his objec- | aT¢ advised, the frauds are perpetrated to such an extent, 
tions to the reconsideration, and his dissent from some of|that he has felt it a duty he owed to his station to call on 
the views of Mr. Crockett. |the legislative branches of the Government for their in- 
Mr. CARSON and Mr. BARRINGER successively de- | terposition to suppressthem. It is reasonable to presume 
nied and replied to the statements of Mr. C. touching the |that the President would not invite our attention to the 
conduct of North Carolina, and explained and defended |subject, unless he was in possession of proof that frauds 
that State against the imputations of Mr. C. In reply to|¢*!st- I believe it is not usual for that officer to transmit 
a remark made in the course of the debate, respecting the |to us the evidence on which he makes the statements in 
tardiness of North Carolina in coming into the Union, Mr. | his annual message. We consequently do not possess that 
BARRINGER took occasion to say, that though that State |€Vidence, but still we ought, in fairness, to presume that 
was the last to come into the Union, she would be the last | he possesses enough to warrant his assertions. But be this 
to go out of it. | as it may, unless I am greatly misinformed, there is proof 
Mr. CONNER also replied warmly to the allegations of |sfficient in the Treasury Department to satisfy any one 
Mr. Crocker, respecting the conduct of North Carolina. who will examine it, that the revenue laws are shamefully 
Mr. C. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, zealously supported | Violated. 2 ; 
the reconsideration of, and policy of the bill. | But, sir, the proof does not stop here; for we have on 
Mr. McCOY rose to move that the motion be laid on |Our tables another document, (somewhat apocryphal, if all 
the table, but gave way to | that critics and reviewers have said of it is true, ) emanating 
Mr. CROCKETT, who replied to the gentleman who from the Committee on Commerce; but as the source from 
opposed his views, and further advocated the bill. W hence it comes is not suspected of partiality towards the 
Mr. McCOY then, after a few remarks, moved to lay |industry of our country, I may with safety quote it as an 
the motion for reconsideration on the table; which motion |uthority to prove the violations of the revenue laws. We 
vas carried without a division. are told in this report, which purports to be a review of 
ee mr is ee the condition of commerce and navigation, but which is a 
THE TARIFF LAWS. philippic against the tariff, that frauds to such an enor- 
Vhe House then went again into Committee of the | mous extent exist, that, if we follow the statements of the 
Whole, Mr. Pork in the chair, and resumed the tariff| writer out, they will appear incredibly great. 
subject. | We have yetanother document, which comes here bear- 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, spoke an hour and ajing the names, as I am informed, of about twenty thou- 
half in continuation, and conclusion of the remarks which | sand citizens of the city of New York, who allege, in sub- 
he commenced yesterday, in support of the protecting sys- |stance, that the regular trade of that city is depressed to 
tem, and in reply to Mr. McDUFFIE. ja ruinous extent by the united energy of sales at auction 
{His remarks were to the following cffect:] land frauds upon the revenue; the sales at auction, by their 
Mr. D. said, he should make no apology for entering | despatch, being a principal means by which all traces of 
into a debate which had assumed a most interesting and} fraud upon the revenue are obliterated. Their joint co- 
important character; and should first recall the attention | operation, it is said, bears with the most alarming severity 
of the committee to the measures immediately before them, | upon all fair and regular trade. I have noticed the memo- 
as the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. McDvrr1e] |rials of these persons, because they are as free from all 
had, in his speech of three days, omitted to notice it. This) suspicion of bias towards the tariff as the Committee on 
is necessary, that we may be able to determine whether|Commerce, being avowedly hostile to the protection of 
the amendment proposed by him, which provides for a| American industry. I hold in my hand one of these me- 
general reduction of duties, is the appropriate remedy; morials, signe d by an officer of the custom-house, in which 
or the bill itself, which contains provisions of a very dif-|it is said, ‘*the revenue is largely and systematically de- 
ferent character. ifrauded.” ‘* The proofs of this alarming truth are so abun- 
The bill proposes only to adopt such measures as will dant, that it haslong been a settled point among intelligent 
carry into ettect existing laws, which are now imperfectly | merchants.” And it is added, that ‘*the officers of the 
executed. Apprehensions being entertained that frauds | customs in this city, whose experience has been on the 
are perpetrated in the collection of the revenue, the bill | largest scale, and who have devoted much attention to this 
has been reported with a view to their suppression; but | subject, concur in the opinions and facts which we have 
the gentleman, instead of advancing that object, has now stated.’ The officersofthe customs! Yes, ourown 
Vol ViI.—-110 
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officers, who are under the pay and eat the bread of this | the custom- house 
Government, strange as it may seem, concur in this opi- less than the cost in Europe. Another merchant in New 
nion, that frauds are perpetrated, the public treasure wast-| York became the purchaser of goods, and, suspecting ali 
ed, and the laws of the country daily trampled under foot. | was not right, pursued a similar course of inquiry, and as 
It cannot be necessary to add to such conclusive evi-|certained, by the clearest proof, that they had been enter 
dence; and I will proceed to show in what manner these |ed at the custom-house at from twenty 10 thirty per cent. 
frauds are perpetrated, that we may understand how to} below cost. 
apply a remedy to this crying evil. In former periods, when our merchants were distinguish 
Your laws now impose upon most kinds of importe dled as a class of high-minded, honorable men, conducting 
merchandise what is usually called an ad valorem duty;|their business upon fair and just principles, it was usual 
that is, a certain rate per cent. on the value of the goods in }to sell at an agreed rate pe r cent. of advance upon the in 


at from twenty five to th rty per cent 


the market where they are purchased. 
more they cost, the more duty they pay, and hence the im- 
porter has a motive to bring them into the custom-house 
at as low a rate possible, that he may escape the| 
duties. 
when he enters his goods, deliver to the collector an in- 
voice of them, containing the re ntity and value, to which 
he makes oath, and upon which the duties are assessed. 
therefore, he puts down : loth which costs a dollar a yard at | 
fifty cents, he If the nless the fraud is} ¢ 
detected, 

This mede of imposing dutics has given rise to frauds 
by false invoices, in two ways: first, by an undervaluation 
of goods, and, secondly, by short measu Andas Ido not 
desire the committce to repose abies without evi-| 
dence, I will proceed to lay be fore them some of the lead- 
ing facts in my possessian. 1 derive them not from manu-} § 
facturers or farmers, who are said to be deeply interested in 
a rigid execution of the revenue laws, but from a source 
that will not be discredited, because of its attachment to; 
either of these branches of industry, from a document laid | 
before us by the twenty thousand memorialists from the 
city of New York, who are on the spot, «nd eye-witnesses| 
of the evasions of the law practised at th: 
in that city. This document has been long 
as far as my knowledge extends, stands unrefuted- 
unquestioned. In the statements, the 
are purposely omitted, but they can be furnished to any 
gentleman desirous of secing them. 1 am informed that 
they are among the most worthy and respectable inhabit-| 
ants of that city, and shall therefore assume that the wit-| 
nesses tell the truth, leaving it to others to impeach their 
statements, if it can be done. sent, that, by 
the conjoint operation of a systematic « spene of the reve- 
nue laws and sales at auction, they havc 1 pressed and 
borne down, until many have been » forced to the verge 
of ruin; and they give the following of the me- 
thods employed by those who ee gard all moral consi- 
derations, and flinch not at perjury, to shun the provisions 
of law. A merchant of New York ordered two thousand 
pieces of goods from a British manufacturer, of a particu- 
lar description, and after patterns of his own, purchasing 
them at as low a rate as they could be had in the British 
market. He shipped them home under an expectation of 
realizing the fruits of his enterprise; but when his goods 
arrived, he found, to his astonishment, the same individual 
of whom he purchased, had shipped | »y the same vessel 
five thousand pieces of the same kind of goods, to be sold 
by his agent, ond that these goods were offered lower than 
he could afford to sell. Not comprehending how this 
could be done without loss, he investigated the matter, 
and found that the five thousand pieces had been entered 
at the custom-house from five to eight shillings sterling 
lower on the piece than he had paid for the two thousand 
pieces; and the conse quence was, lost about two 
thousand dollars, while British manufacturer 
handsome profit by re fraud in his invoice. 

Another mere han t bought a quantity of goods entitled 
to debenture, and, after exporting them, he applied for the 
drawback, and found it smaller than he anticipated 
led to inquiry; and he ascertained where the 
been bought in Europe, and that they had bee 
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The law also provides that the importer shall, januce well adapted to disguise frauds. 


If, office, its work being finished, it is consigned to some di: 


land insisted that 


Consequently, the | voice by which the goods were entered, which was exh 


bited to the purchaser. That mode of transacting busi 


ness, which subserved the purposes of honest men, he AS 


fallen into disuse, and been superseded by an artful contr 
An invoice is made 
up to enter the goods at the custom-house, wherein the) 
are greatly undervalued; and when it has perfor med this 
rk 
pigeon hole, there to sleep, and eo paper, sometimes 
called an invoice, and sometimes a statement, is exh { 
| to purchasers, as contai ning the actual cost of g “T he 
first is manufactured to delude the officers of the customs, 
the last to conceal perjury. Several mistakes have hay 
pened, which have exposed this infamcus practice to the 
gaze of the public. 

“A foreign importer at New York sold a packs of 
goods at a certain advance on the cost. Shortly after mak 
ling the sale, he discovered that he had sold at an advance 
on the fictitious cost, or, in other words, on the invoice by 
; which the goods had been entered at the custom-hous: ; 
he went to the buyer, and informed him of the mistake, 
he should make up the difference by 
tween the actual and the false cost. buyer w: 
prised at the novelty of the request, refused to allow any 
thing, and told him, if he persisted in the request, b 
expose him to the collector of the customs. The 
er pocketed the affront, and went about his business.” 

in another instance, a merchant bought a quantity of 
goods at sixty-five per cent. advance on the sterling cost. 
Soon after the buyer had left the store of the seller, he \ 
informed by the batine that the goods could not be deliver 
ed, because he had made a mistake in selli ng them by t! 
The buyer replied that he 
them by the prices at which they had been entered at t 
custom-house; but the seller this, 
structions were to sell at an advance upon pric put doy 
in a paper which had the form of an invoice, but was call 
ed astatement, in which the prices were charged one hut 
dred per cent, 
been paid 


= } 
roods. 
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e would 


import 


wrong invoice. would tak 


declined saying his in 
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above the invoice upon which the duty } 
at the custom-house; that is, goods charged 
the custom-house invoice at twelve dollars a piece, were 
put down in the statement at twe nty-four dollars a pices 
Other examples of this class of frauds could be 


il 


cited, 
but it would be a waste of time, for the same authority 
says: It 1s a common custom, and one well understood 
among merchants, that many foreign importers, resident 


in this count try, are in the constant habit of receiving two 
invoices of each parcel of goods, one for the custom-housc, 
and the other to sell by. It adds, that, among the importers 
of woollens, it isa common custom to enter goods on : 
invoice made out expressly for that 
low the actual cost, averaging probably not Jess than th 
ty-three and a third per cent. 

In proof of this, and also that gocds 


fulse invoices, the following fact is given: 
as costing from four to five sh | 


tered at the custom-house ‘ 
yard under the t of 1824, was fi 


purpose, and much 


are entered by 
Broadcloth, «1 


lings sterling the arifl 
quently bought in at auction by the importer at two de i 
und twenty-five to two dollars and fift y cents the y: 


Ss 


toes 
cape from a sacrifice of the property !—yet, if ihe invoice 
was honest, these prices would aflord enormous profi 
Another instance among many shall be named Am 
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chant ordered a quantity of woollens of an English manu- | 
facturer. In the same vessel which brought them out, 
came a shipment of goods of the same kind and quality, 
sent by the manufacturer himself on his own account, 
which were entered at the custom-house so much below | 
what the merchant gave, that the former made twenty-five 

er cent. on the sales, while the latter lost ten per cent. 
will not weary the patience of the committee by multi- 
plying the proofs, for these facts show the most glaring, 
palpable, barefaced fraud and imposition, as well as an ut- 
ter degradation of moral character, for they are necessa- 
rily accompanied and sustained by the most deliberate 
perjury. 

I do not know, indeed, that any one questions this vio- 
lation of truth and _ ; for it seems to be admitted that 
English agents and manufacturers are right when they de- 
clare our custom-house afford greatest facilities for 
evading the revenue. 

I stated that invoices were also false in another parti- 
cular--in failing to give a true account of the 
Ihe same 
goods entered for twelve yards the piece, which were sold 
in market at from fourteen to fifteen yards the piece; by 
which fraud, sixteen per cent. of the goods at least escaps dl 
all duty. 

1 will now 


S$ the 


quantity. 


i fact, which will show that frauds in 
the woollen trade are perpetrated to a most alarming ex- 
tent. tis known that the revenue law of 1828 establishes 
a gradation of prices, on which the duty is assessed; 
example, a square yard of cloth costing thirty-three 
third cents, and under fifty 
ing fifty cents; and a yard 
pays 


state ¢ 


for 
anda 
— is considered as cost- 
willy costing thirty-four | 
the same duty as One Cus ting fitty cents; 30, 
also, a yard costing fifty-one cents, or any sum betweer | 
that and one dollar, pays the same duty as a yard costing | 
a dollar; and a yard costing one hundre «l and one cents, or 
any sum between that and | two dollars and fifty cents, pays 
the same duty as one costing two dollars and fifty cents, 
and on. The lowest duty is forty-five per cent. on 
these arbitrary sums, and the hi; ghest is at least three times 
thatamount. The natural ope ration of the law would be 
to bring those classes of goods into the market which pay 
the lowest duty, and to exclude those which pay the high- 
est; but Lam well assured that it has produced no such ef- 
fect; for goods Wiich pay the hi ghe st duty are 
lant im the mark 


At 
cents, 


sO 


abun- 
ket as they ever were; and there is no visi- 

ble disproportion betweey the price they bear and the 
price of those which pay the lowest duty. In fact, the 
trade goes on, apparently, precisely as it did before the 
passage of the law. If the provisions of the act were exe- 
this could not be so; and we need no better or} 
stronger proof to show that systematic fraud pervades the 
woollen trade throughout, as an inequality in the duty 
would produce a like inequality in the value of the foreign 
productions in our market. 

In confirmation of this view of the matter, 
existence of frauds, there have been exhibited 
this House specimens of woollens, which were invoiced 
for entry at the custom-house at one dollar the y yard, and 
are selling by the piece at five dollars the yard in the 
largest marke ts of the country. 

Sur, the facts disclosed are remarkable in their charac- 


AS 


cuted, 


the in 


ter, esp¢ sini as they show that these gross eyasions of 


law are in a measure legalized by passing the goods 


through the custom-house. Whether they are carried on 
so boldly and successfully through the negligence of pub- 
lic officers, or because they are unable to discharge the 
cluties imposed on them, I shall not undertake to deter- 
mine; but }.am in possession of some facts which go to 
show that, from one cause or the other, there is a very im- 
perfect knowledge among the officers of what passes 
through their and, 
tion of the ye 


hands, of course, an imperfect collec 


hae 


authority gives well authenticated instances of 


as well as of 
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| A merchant in Boston imported two cases of goods, 
|which were entered at New York; and, on opening No. 
| 1, and comparing the goods with No. 1 in the invoice, it was 
| found the goods did not correspond to the invoice; and, as 
|he was about ordering them to be reshipped, it occurred 
ito him there m ight be a mistake in numbering the cases; 
jhe, therefore, opened No. 2, and found the goods answer- 
|ed the description of No. 1 of the invoice. Here was no 
fraud; but it is manifest that the cases could not have been 
|so closely ex: umined at the custom-house as to learn what 
they contained, or the error would have been detected. 
|So, too, the chairman of the committee has informed us 
that a British factor was indicted for frauds in the importa- 
tion of goods, during the last summer, in New York, and, 
junder a sense of his guilt and infamy, absconded, and has 
not since been seen in the United States. But we are 
indebted to the vigilance of the officers of the custom- 
jhouse for his detection. No, sir; for aught but appears, 
jhe might have carried on his traffic in fraud and perjury 
|to this day, had not a misunderstanding and a quarrel rose 
between him and one acquainted with his scandalous co1.- 
duct, which occasioned the disclosure, and a presentment 
by the grand jury. 

1 would do no injustice to any one; and, therefore, here 
| take to say that the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Mattany] has declared his belicf that the collector 
of New York exerts himself to discharge his duty faith- 
fully, | n frustrated for the want of suf- 
ficient power ecording to their spirit 
and ja st 30, itis time efficient 
iIneasures 


not 


occasion 


rut has hitherto bes 
to execute the laws a 
interpretation If this be 
were adopted; itis time 
formed; and this custom-house, which seems to be but a rail- 

|road to smugglers, was organized in such a manner as to 
larrest the bokd strides of vice and corruption. If there 
not farce enough there to discharge the arduous duties 
jrequired, let us send additional aid, or at once repeal ow 
statutes: for the consequences resulting from the present 
stat things be tolerated. The 
American importing merchants (1 speak of the woollen 
trade) have, as the gentleman from Vermont has conclu- 
sively shown, been forced from their business, or over- 
whelmed with bankruptey; so that buta small remnant of a 
jlarge body of valuable and high-mincds d men is left to re- 
lcount the tales of their embarrassments, while their busi- 
ness has been usurped by a class of unprincipled foreign- 
who consider } their oaths, 
icheat the Government out of its revenues, and to trample 
jits laws under The dignity and insulted honor of 
ithe nation demand a remedy for this evil; our oppressed 
{ci tizens, robbed of their just rights by an illicit trade, de 

mand the parental protection of the Government. 

But the fatal consequences reach beyond the merchant, 
jand strike at the prosperity of the manufacturing interest. 


these abuses 


were re 


} 
ve 


> of are too HApUP LORS to 


ers, meritorious to violate to 


foot. 


We have seen the establishments of our country fall, 
after another, victims to the capiti il and treachery of fo- 
reigners, who have stained our honor and stolen our birth- 
right. hey reach alike all our great interests: for you 
might as well say that the giant oak of the forest will not 
crush the shrubbe ry under it when it falls, as to say the 
overthrow of the merchants and manufacturers will not also 
prostrate the farmers and mechanics. We live together 
as a great family, and, by an exchange of the products of 
labor, we are fed, clothed, and lodged. ‘The farmer has 
wants beyond the produce of his land; the manufacturer 
and mechanic have wants beyond the produce of their 
labor; each supplies: the other out of the fruits of his in- 
}dustry: and thus it a whole community is made com- 
| fortable and happy by a demand for the produce of the 
labor of each other. Foreign agents and factors, 
jsystem of frauds, break in upon us, 
jdustry of the country. ‘They offer 
armers, but will take nothing they 
i They offer it to our mechanics, 


one 


iS, 


by this 
and paralyze the 
merchandise to 
produce in 
but deny them all 


ihi- 
Oo 
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of employment. ‘They offer it to our manufacturers but 
the polic v of their country is so regulated as to keep our 
products out of her market. While Great Britain pursues 
this selfish course, 6f which we have no right to complain, 
if I can understand the tone of her new spapers and peri- | 
odicals, they hold it to be not only meritorious, but pa- 
triotic, to violate the revenue laws of this countr y; and if 
[ can understand the state of sentiment in Parliament, it is 
far from discountenancing smuggling. 
things exists in that country; 
force themselves upon us, regardle »ss of our policy and 
of our laws, continues, we have no alternative left, but to 
meet it with energy, and protect the rights of those who 
have reposed confidence inus. As things now are ns 

who commits the most fraud, re aps the most benefit. 
I cannot persuade myself there is an ind ivi idual in thie 
House, who will advocate the state of things I have de-| 
scribed. Your laws ought either to be repealed or exe- 
cuted; and my belief is, that the interests of the country | 
require they should be enforced, and that some such plan 
as that proposed by the bill isa suitable remedy for the 

evil. 

But the gentleman frem South — lina [Mr. McDerrre} 
ent rtains, as he says, an Oo Pp! nio nw id ely diffe rent, and has 


proposed, as = amendment, the repeal of the laws of 


1828 and 1824: in other words, he er s to reduce th 
duties. I as not compre hend in what way this is to re- 
strain men from injuring us, who are re egardl ss of oaths 
and destitute of all moral sentiment; men who hold it 
meritorious to cheat, and patriotic to commit per jur y: You 
cannot appeal to the consciences of such men w ith any 
hope of success; itis to their fears you must address your- 
se if: you must ope rate upon their intere sts, and make it 
difficult and dangerous o them to pursue their career of 
wickedness; any thing short of this will be worse than 
unavailing: money is the idel of such men, and gain, 
whether creat or small, affords sufficient temptation to evil; 
and they must be made to understand that the chances of 
loss are greater than the chances of gain. 

The gentleman has indeed had the candor to acknow- 
ledge that his object is not so much to correct abu ses, as | 
to revise and modify the revenue system, by reducing the ! 
duties generally; and his jong impassi joned argument has | 
been addressed to us with the apparent intent to convinee 
us of the propriety of adopting such a measure I did | 
hope this bill w ould be suffered to rest on its own mer its, 
and receive the apprebition or disapprobation of the 
House according to its unbiassed judgment. [ did hope | 
the exciting subject of modifying the tariff of duties gene- 
rally would not be brought forward to embarrass it; but, 


as the gentleman has thought the opposite course wise and 


expedient, I shall meet it, not with a detailed examination 


of his elaborate speech, but of the leading propositions 
on which his discursive argument was found 
premises can be proved false, the conelusions must be 
erroneous. [Tam aware that this subject, though one 
deep interest to the country, one on which oe ts pros- 
perity and happiness, is, in its details, dry, and calls for an 
exercise of pate nee on the part of the committee; yet I 
hope to be indulged with their attention, though | may 
ail to rewar 

he tariff, as it is called, which means nothing more 
than the revenue system which has existed under various 
e formation of the constitution, 
public attention for several years 
of complaint from the South against the 


modifications ever since tl 
has occupied much of p 
past. The ton 
laws, has been loud, vehement, and almost unremitted. 
The support of, or opposttion to, the policy, has almost 
hecome st of parties; Las often as th yject has 


1 7 another 


at 


I 
argument House. 
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lthe peace of 1815, we are placed in anew condition, th 
‘nations of Europe having resumed that trade which fell 
linto our hands by the chances of war, and driven us back 
|Qpon our own resources; that a demand for the product 
lof the farmer ne longer exists to any considerable extent 
jin Europe; and, if labor cannot be so employed here, a: 
jto supply our most pressing wants, we should be poor anc 
‘miserable: for it matters little whether a man have the 
surplus products of the earth on his hands cr not, if | 


isities. 

| On the other hand, it has been contended that ou 
true policy lies in a different direction; and we have been 
linvited to look at the glowing picture of former days, 
a hen our trade and commerce spread over the face of the 
fintiabited earth, and men acquired princely fortunes al 
most without an effort. We have been told that thes: 
Ichannels of commerce are not dried up, but are still open 
ito mines of wealth, if we were not so blind to our interests 
as to shut our eyes against the truth. Those who hav« 


ipressed such considerations upon us, have been asked 


where these avenues to prosperity are? Where can the 
farmer send his grain, his fou r, his beef, his pork, and 
other products of his labor? Does En gland take ei 
No. DoesFrance? No. Does any part of Europe? No, 


e |not to such an extent as to afford him any encouragement 


to pursue his business. Europe feeds her own popula 
tion——she sells the products of her labor, but does not 
buy such as she can produce. Those, therefore, who 
look for a return of prosperity from that soarce, dream 
They have waited, and will wait in vain, without the na 
tions of Europe change their policy. Agricultureis the 
foundation of all commerce; and he who proves that it is 
four wisest policy to beeome all farmers, must first show 
|where we can sell the fruits of our labor—w e cannot sel! 
to each other if we all work at that business, because w 
\then supply ourselves. 


| Again: It has been urged that our revenue would fail, 
jand we should be compelled to resort to direct taxes, t 
isupport the Government and pay the national debt. Pri 
dictions of this kind were made in the bold tone of abs 
llute confidence; and ardent appeals were made to th 
public, to re pudiate a policy whi ch would take from la 
jbor its hard earnings to supply the public treasury. Tim: 
has falsified these ‘prophecies, and the complaint now is, 
| ths at the Government will be ruined by the surplus fund 
lin the treasury, because every portion of the Union 
scrambling to obtain, in one form or anoth r, i 
{the money. 
Again: It was predicted that, where duties have be 
jimposed, goods would rise to an exorbitant price, and the 
consumer be heavily burdened; but here again the pre 
idiction has failed, for the consumer has found his supplies 
cheapened. 

Gentlemen are much puzzled with these results, but stil 


its portion ot 


oflcondemn the tariff with as much zeal and vehemence a 


lif every prophecy had been fulfilled to the letter. The; 
seem to be aware of the embarrassments they must e1 

counter in establishing the old notion that a duty is a tay 
to the amount of it upon the consumer of foreign pro 
for they are met with the fact that an increase of 
duties has not produced that result. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, being aware tha‘ 
these objections are not easily surmounted, seems to ha 
discarded the old theory as false, and has introduced 
doctrine new in many of its features and consequences 
I, for the first time. saw the substance of it ina document 
from his State, called «* An Exposition and Protest,’’ whic] 
emanated from the Legislature, and which I read with 
much haste to rem sim : with great accuracy. The theory 
is strenuously mainta , that duties are taxes, althou 
goods are mad ahi aes under their operation; mat to 
prey the ade ( tri ce out, if 1s iss rted that the old id . that 


cauctions, 
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the consumer pay 8 the tax, is founded i in ‘mistake, for itis the 
producer that bears the burden. Exports, says the gen- 
tleman, pay the duties on imports; and as merchants and 
factors are mere agents, the planter is the exporter of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice. Two-thirds of all the exports, he 
says, consist of these articles. The imports, he adds, are 
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on the raw material shipped from this country whatever 
duties may be collected at our custom-houses on any kind 
of goods th: at may be purchased with the avails. Is it true 
that the purchasers in the market control it? Every man 
who does business, feels that the market is controlled by 
another and greater power; he feels that commodities are 


purchased with the exports, and two-thirds of them are/ dear or cheap, according as the supply is great or small, 


aid for in these articles; and, as the exporter pays the duty, 
it follows that the planters pay two-thirds of the whole 
revenue; that is, sixteen millions of dollars out of twenty- 
four millions, w hich is about the annual amount of revenue. 


This burden, he says, falls on less than three millions of | 


population, while the remaining nine millions pay only} 
eight millions of revenue, because they export only to that 
amount. 

If this be true, if sixteen millions of revenue are drawn} 


from the earnings of less than three millions of our popu-| 


lation annually, [agree that the burdens are greatly dis-| 
proporti ionate——that the South are grievously oppressed, 
and it is the duty of this Government to afford immediate 
relief. But, sir, the very statement itsclf strikes the ear 
as incredible. Is it true’? Can it be true that less than 
three millions of persons pay sixteen millions of annual tax? 
If so, the planter ‘has a business yielding such a profit as| 
our people are unacquainted with. I say, no people since 
the foundation of the earth ever did sustain such a bur- 
den for a succession of years; and as the doctrine is at vari- 
ance with all received notions, it ought to be sustained by 
strong proofs, before it gains credence. The gentlem: un} 
says, it is self-evident; but, to my dull apprehension, it is 
far, very far, from being so; and I regret that the evidence 
which makes it so clear to him, has not been more fully 
stated 
I will, if the committee will lend me their patience, en- 
deavor to point out some of the obstacles which must be] 
surmounted to establish this doctrine. 
the question, I shall follow the ex: ample of the gentleman, | 


and that it is the supply which fixes the price, and not the 
| will of the buyer. If it depends on the will of the buyer, 
| he might as well purchase at one cent the pound as at 
| twelve. 
Again: If the buyer has the power to fix the price, 
and make such allowances and deductions as he pleases, 
| for duties imposed on English manufactures by our tariff, 
that power will enable him to deduct any other duties ot 
| taxes to which oe business may be subje ct; and he would, 
of course, deduct a duty of six per cent. upon cotton, 
| which is Lapeaed in Engl: and, and paid into the tr asury 
of that kingdom. He can provide for this with much 
| greater facility, than for the duties on the various kinds of 
| goods which are bought with the avails of cotton, and ex 
| ported to this country. If he has the power to provide 
| for the one, he sure ly has for the other. If the plante: 
carries rice to the same market, it is subject to the same 
!controlling influence, and the duties which are three dol- 
| lars and thirty-three cents the hundred, may be deducted 
| from the value, and thrown u pon him in the same way 
| So also of tobacco, which pays a duty of three shillings 
| sterling on the pound, which ismuch more than the article is 
worth; and consequently the plante r would upon this the ory 
| lose his produce, and be brought into debt for the b: lance 
|of the duty. This singular theory discloses a new princi- 
| ple i in finance , which must come into hi gh estimation; for, 
if the doctrine is well founded, a nation may so regulate 
its trade, as to draw all its revenues from the forei ign States 





To disembarrass| with which it deals. 


The next consequence, which obviously results from 


by throwing out of the way the machinery of trade, and! this doctrine, is, that our tariff bears with the same force 


conside ring the planter asthe e re r. Su: npose, then, he 


upon all foreign countries which bring cotton, rice, and 


ships a cargo of cotton for the English market, where it! tobacco into the English market, as it does upon thie 
issold. The theory of the gentleman is, that he must re-| southern States. 


ceive goods in pay, for he cannot command spe cie; andif} The planter of the South meets, as competitors in that 
these goods are subject to a duty when they arrive in this| market, the planter of Brazil, e “Pp »lanter of Egypt, the 
country, the amount pz aid at the custom-house is a tax upon| planter of the East Indies, and e planter of the West 


the cotton itself, as a raw material, and the planter actually} 
loses it, as much as if an excise were laid upon it be fore| 
it was shipped; and I er ood him to say, and repeat, 


that it made no difference with the planter, whether the 


tax, as he called it, was Siete directly on the cotton in 
his hands before it was shipped, or on the goods, as it now 
is, at the custom-house. 
to all imported goods thus purchased, be they consume¢ 
by whom they may. 


This doctrine, he says, applies} e siete , the duties in Brazil on Brit s] 


In lies, If the duties are taken out of the raw material, 
because of our tariff, then there ought to be adiscrimina 
| tic n the price of cotton from different portions of the 
world; and it should bear a higher or a lower price, ac 
ae as the duties on manufactured articles are higher 


r lower in the country from which it is brought. If, for 
S 


| 
} 
| 
i 
} } 


1 merchandise are 
1} fifteen per cent., and here they ar : fifty per cent., then 
American cotton ought to sell muc h lower than Br: dailies 


I will now state his reasons given in support of this| So, ifthere be n duty on British merchandise in her ow; 


theory, as I understoodthem. He said, that if the manu 
facturer in England could raise the pr ice of his manufa 
tured articles, as duties are imposed, he would then throy 
the burden on the consumer; but he finds himself un: ‘bk 
to do this, and turns round on his heel, and takes the 
amount out of the grower of the raw material. The manu 


facturer says, you must receive your pay in goods, of some 


sort or other, inour markets; we cannot raise the price 


and must take the duty out of the cotton; and thus the 
} 


price of the raw material is reduced, and the earnings of 


th a n we rtaken from him. Being aware that the assent of| run her duties on imports above ours, her laws would at 
the holder of cotton is nec ssary to: mee ain of this sort, the! once bear upon this country, and reduce the price still 
gentleman provided for that difficulty, by asserting, in un-| lower. If, then, the planter of the South, as the gentle 
qualified terms, that the purchaser is enabled to accom-| man says, is borne dow: nat d ground into the dust by thi 
plish this end, because he controis the mar ket, and esta-| tariff; f he is robbed of the fruits of his nonest lab yr, and 
blished the terms on which he will buy. | driven to desperation, it produces the same pernicious ef 
Now, let us look at this propo ition, and see what con i fect 1 pon he plante rs of other countries—fi the vy get 
sequences must follow, if it be well founded. The ma-| the same price, and no more; and that price is mea 


nufacturer in Eneland contrals t! market, and 


-| colonies of the F ast and West Indies, then the difference 
loucht to be still greater. But no such discrimination 
xists; for cotton of the same quality bears in the market 
ithe same price, from whatever country it may come; and 
it follows, th it, if the tariff causes such a heavy loss on the 
-|raw material to the planter of the United States, it de 
yresses the cotton of Brazil and Egypt in the same ratio 


. ro ' 1 
lay, it occasions the same disastrous con sequences to th 





I 
i 


| colonies « f England herse If, for it levels all cotton to the 


31 
: ; aaa * 
same standard. Upon this principle, if Brazil were to 
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s| ont and re lated by our tariff lhis, t belie 
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a wider scope to the operation of our laws, and diffusing | 
their power more broadly, than has ever been imagined by} 
the most enthusiastic opposer of the tariff. 

[Mr. McDUFFIE rose to explain, because he perceiv ed 
fhe said] that the gentleman from Massachusetts intended 
to answer his argument fairly. The gentleman had stated 
that cotton of the same quality bears the same price, come} 
from where it might—agreed——but the southern planter| 
receives gouds on which he pays a duty of two hundred| 
and fifteen per cent., while the planter of Brazil gets! 
goods on which he pays only fifteen per cent; that is the 
reason why the southern planter is ground down, and the! 
other is not. ] 

Mr, DAY is resumed. I shall consider that by and by. | 
I said, if the position of the gentleman is well founded, | 
he proves that our tariff bears on all cotton growing coun- 
tries with the same weight as on the southern States, be- 
cause the price of all cotton of the same quality, come 
from where it may, is the same. Now, if the duties are | 
deducted from the raw material, and paid, as the ge ntle-| 
man asserts, by the grower, bec the purchaser con-| 
trols the market, then it is clear that less would be de-| 
ducted from Brazilian cotton than from ours, and there 
would be a discrimination in the price—a difference in} 
the value; but I have shown that there is no difference, | 
and the gentleman admits it. 
to follow, that our duties on British merchandise do not} 
regulate the price of cotton, and have little to do with it. 
[Mr. McDUFFIFE again interposed to explain. His ar-| 
gument was not that the Brazilian grower could not raise 
his price, but that the American grower could not.] 
fear I do not fully comprehend the gentleman from South| 

Carolina. I was endeavoring to follow out his argument, 
ad to show some of the difficulties he must surmount to| 
maintain it. I understood him to state, in the outset 
exports pay the duties on imports; and to deduce as an in-| 
ference from the fact, that the South paid into the trea-| 
sury two-thirds of the revenue of the United States, be-| 
cause the cotton, rice, and tobacco, raised and sent a! 
by that portion of the two-thirds of the| 
exports. I understood him st » to declare, in the com- 
mencement of his speech, that the old notion, that the 
consumer of imported merchandise pays the duties, by 
giving an increased price for what he buys, was founded | 
in mistake and misapprehension. rmation of these 
declarations, I understood him a repeat, that it{ 
made no difference whether , and tobacco} 
were taxed to the amount of sixteen millions of dollars in 
the hands of the the 


~ause 


road! 


Inion, consutute 


[in co I 
LO SAY, 


cotton, rick 


growers, before y were sh 


lipped, or | 
that sum was collected on imported merchandise, bought 
in foreign markets with the 
either case, the whole 
assumption of these grounds by the gentleman, I thought | 
1 was justified in inferring that he 


avails of these 
loss fellon the planter. From the} 
to declare that 
the 1 not pay the duty, but the grower of the 
raw material did; for I could not persuade myself into the 
belief that he meant to assert that less than three millions | t 
of inhabitants consumed forty millions worth of imported} 
articles, while the remaining nine millions consumed only 
to the amount of twenty millions. I was led also to this 
conclusion, because the gentleman said that the 
facturer of England would throw the duty upon the con- 
sumer, by raising the price of the articles on which the 
duty was imposed, if he could, but he could not do it be- 
he could the pric Indecd, the whole] 
course of his reasoning appeared to me to be 
hy pot hesis that the price of the 
in the market by the tariff, 
great loss. I ar 


> arcume 

Arua 
tl 
1 


meant 


t} 1) 


consumer ai 


mant- 


cause not raise 
} ; a 
based on the 
rial is r duced | 
planter is 


raw 
and thus 


mat 
th sub- 


n not able to comprehend how 


xplained upon any other 
ian that the pric f exports ed in the 
foreign market in the r lave descr l; for, if this 


not th case, Lam ata loss t ma tand how h n 


mnt can be « upposi- 


the 


be 


The Tariff 


have more wants. 


i of 
articles, for, in| 


fish, and illiberal. 
jtuey view the matter differently from ge ntlemen | here 


| posed, 
| who exports the products of this country to foreign ma 
| kets must receive his pay in merchandise. 
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tleman can maintain that the South paid sixteen millions, 
or two-thirds of the annual revenue; for if the burden b 
not forced upon them in this manner, then they pay a 
consumers only: but the gentleman has repudiated this 
a false notion. He must be aware, also, that the ratio of 
| consumption and exportation are widely different; for, 
| admitting that less than three millions of our population 


furnish two-thirds of the exports, yet every body knows 


that the whole nation are consumers of imports, and pro 
bably the nine millions of persons who export none of th 
| cotton, rice, and tobacco, are the greatest consumers of 
| foreign merchandise, as they live in a colder climate, a: 
But, allowing that they consume only 
an equal quantity, the argument of the gentleman fails, 
| for, instead of consuming forty millions out of sixty, the 
South would then consume only fifteen millions out of that 
amount. I say, therefore, that the main proposition, that 
the South pays two-thirds of the revenue, because they 
grow two-thirds of the ex ports, f falls to the ‘ground, unles 
it can be shown that they pay it in some other way than 
as consumers. 

But I will, for the present, dismiss this part of the sub 
ject, and proceed to point out other obstacles, which mus! 
be surmounted in establishing the doctrine which the gen 
tleman appeared to me to contend for, and which is surely 


| his State. 
If the 
the English market, bas the power imputed to him of con 
pes the market in such manner as to reduce the valu: 
| of our exports forty-five per cent., as is alleged, becaus: 


It would seem, therefore, | set up by the exposition and protest of the Legislature of 


purchaser of raw cotton, and other exports in 


we collect forty-five per cent. on imports in this country, 


if he can thus, at pleasure, cut down the value of our sta 
| ple s, then it follows, that he pockets the enormous profit 


, the at | of forty-five per cent. on all the vast consumption of cot 


ton goods i in the British dominions, for on this consump 
tion there is no impost, and there is no apology for r 
ducing the price of the raw material which enters into it, 
because of our tariff. The reduction is to meet the du 
ties here, and here only; but as it reaches all cotton, 
produces this result. 
i that the tariff causes a decline in the 
from New York [Mr. Camapretenc) has alleged in h 
| ae port on commerce, that it gives to the British manufa: 
turer a premium of eleven dollars and sixty cents on eve: 
piece of broadcloth worth two aes per yard, the la\ 
1 which seems to be in bad odor in Eng! 
ought to be esteemed by the aie of that country 


HQ 
O<0,5 


|more precious and valuable than the ac quisition of 


Si ty 


mines of South America. Yet, with all their 
trade, they are so stupid as to overlook these 
tages, and actually complain of our policy as narrow, s 
They must be either short-sight 


vow i 


vast advan 


d, 


Another objection to this kind of reasoning, is, that 
utterly impracticable to take the duties on imported me! 
chandise out of exports, and apply them in the way suy 
The whole scheme is founded on the idea that be 


Without st 
I will 


considera 


yp 
ping to question the soundness of this position, 
the attention of the committee to one or two 
tions, which will show that no such process of redu 

in price can take place. <A cargo of cotton is shipp 

England, and there sold to a manufacturer of that mat: 
rial. The trade is not for goods, but money, whi 
perhaps to be expended in merchandise of fifty differe 
enero subject to no ats some to a low one, an 
1 high one. Now, sir, can any thing be plaine 


il 


some 


If it be true, as has been asserted, 
value of exports ot 
| forty- -five per cent.; and if it be true, as the gentlema 


> 


than be ‘he purchaser enters into no negotiation about 


duties; that he 


to them c 


those 


makes no terms of purchase con 


forming inany thing be more obyior 
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that it is a matter of utter indifference with him how the Leaving, then, the first branch of the subject, I come to 
avails are expended? Can any thing be more appa-|this doctrine of bounties. ‘The gentleman says, in sub- 
rent than that the manufacturers of woollens or silks, if|sfance, that the good will of a majority of the American 
the avails should be expended in these articles, would in| people is secured by the disb ursement of forty-five per 
no respect be benefited by this reservation of forty-five |cent. of the whgle fruits of the labor of the South among 
per cent. in the pocket of the purchaser of the cotton?|them; and how are these disbursements made? Not in 
Can any thing be more evident than if such a deduction|money. No one prete nds that any money is distributed, 
were made and reserved by the purchaser, it would be for the money arising from i imposts comes into the treasu- 
clear gain to him, without aiding i in any manner to pay the |ry, and is used to defray the exigencies of the Govern 
duties on such merchandise as the owner of the cotton|ment. | take it for granted that the gentleman means 
might see fit to take in return? If the manufacturer of|no more by a disbursement of bounties, than [ have al- 
cotton paid in cotton goods, he might afford them cheap- | ready intimated—he means, that the nerd of goods is 
; but he cannot compel others to sell their goods cheap- raised in the market by the duties on foreign merchan 
er, because he has reserved to himself forty -five per cent. dise; and, in consequence of that, our m: inufacturers real 
out of the cargo. ize more for their goods. If this be all that is meant by 
is not weary patience by pursuing this matter fur- exports paying the duties on imports, it is nothing but 
er; for, if I do not greatly mistake, I have shown enough | the old dectrine under a new name--it comes to nothing 
to prove the unsoundness of the doctrine, that e xpo eee than what has always been familar to us in all dis- 
yay the duty on imports——tha it the planters of the South pay |Cussions upon this subject—-it is what every opposer of 
two-thirds of tl 1e revenue, because they « *xport two- thirds|the | ‘otection of home indu stry has contended for, name 
{the amount of produce which goes out of the country. ily, A it the consumer is burdened with the duty, unles 
{ have felt much solicitude to understand the gent le-|t he gentleman means to assert that there is a loss some 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrir]} correc tly, for| where, between the sale of raw produce and the sale of 
| thougnt he put forth a new doctrine, such as F fea teoete. to the consumer. If there be such a loss, or any 
heen commenting upon. He has risen twice to expla‘n, | loss which goeds, on being sold, do not indemnify, I will 
ind by his explanation has placed the question on ground /show that it dees not fall on the planter. 
somewhat different from n 1y understanding of the gene- I have thus far thrown aside the machinery of 
il tenor of his argument. AsI am about passing from|and considered the planter as tfansacting the business, 
this part of the subject to another, I will state how [ now \for the purpose of disencumberi i 
derstand him, and hope he will correct me if lam wrong. |comes necessary now to look at business as 
| understand him now to say that the price of cotton is pi inter does not usually ship his produce 
not affected in the foreign market by the tariff, but still|the American merchant, who pays him for it all 
the planters are burdened with the payment of two-thirds |in the English market, saving freight 
of the revenue, under the operation of the tariff in some | pays him in money. 4f, therefore, any loss e1 
other way. 1 have already intimated that, if h's nen nt t| 
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wards, by taking merchandise in exchange for it, this loss 
































could not be maintained by showing the planter suffered | falls on the merchant, and not upon the planter. That no 
loss in the sale of his produce, the only disputable lsuch intermediate loss occurs, is rendered sufficiently ce: 
ground left was upon the question whether he suffers to| tain by the fact that merchants always have, and still ¢ 
the amount alleged as a consumer of foreign merchandise. | tinue to carry on the trade. It would seem very obvious, 
‘he gentleman, after laboring at great length to prove | therefore, that the merchant gets indemnified for all his 
that the duties fell on the growers of cotton, rice, and to-| costs and charges, whether they arisc from duties or mei 
bacco, said the evil did no stop here; if it did, th. coun | indise, or any ¢ ther cause; and its ns to be eq tally 
try would not bear a system so unjust and ruinous in its}apparent that foreign goods come charged with all ex 
operation a moment. But [said he] forty-five per cent. of} penses into our market, and, if any one is burdened, it 
our labor is arrested at the custom-house, and disbursed} the consumer 
isa bounty amy —o manufacturers of the United States.| I have been thus particular on this point, that th 
if the doctrine be true, which was thrown out in the ar-| might be no misapprehension about it, for Lam aware that 
rument of the sealieane: . it the manufacturer of Eng-|the worthy gentleman from South Carolina has been con- 
land reduces the price of raw cotton, because he cannot | sidered as putting rfortha new . trine, as giving 2 \ 
raise the price of goods, waa thus takes the duty out of} explanation of the om ct of the venue system upon the 
the planter, it would destroy this argument respecting | South; but I b hove: s the mattcr now stands, it is t 
bounties; for if the tariff does not raise the price of Eng- | new name for an ok ‘a acquaint e, 
lish merchandise here, but leaves it where it was before| He, however, persists in the opinion that the South 
the passage of the law, it is difficult to see how it affords| bears the burden of the Government, and pays two-t 
a bounty to the manufacturers of this country; indeed, w lo fthe revenue. He insists that, out of sixty millions of 
have the declaration of the gentleman inimself, that the | suport, his three millions of inhabitants consume forty 
manufacturers are right when they say the price of ror me millions. I have anticipated ne as ry that need be said 
has not increased much. { will not, however, press this}in answer to this argument. I shall, howe ma \ 
argument, as it seems now to be admitte 1 that the duti es|f v additional observations. ‘There is no ex dat 
are not taken ont of the raw produce, but will dismiss it which this point in controversy can be scttl i will 
with one remark; if the duties are paid on the raw pro- | appeal to the jud; of oll persons acquainted with the 
duce, they are not paid also by the consumer; it is there-| population of the South to settle the question by th 
fore necessary, either to abandon the scence that the lown observation. Slaves constitute a considerable pe 
4nglish manufacturer controls the market, and reduce s{tion of this population, and no one, I think, will contend 
the price, because he cannot raise the price of his goods, |that they consume much foreign merchandise, nor is ther 
r to give up‘the position that the mam ufact turers here r -lany reason for believii vr that the whit population con- 
ceive a bounty, as a bounty, as it is called, rests oe {sum » more largely than the populat of anv ¢ r re 
on the supposition that foreign merchandise is made dear-| gion. The g ntleman himself assures us they are too poor, 
er in our market by the duti es, and that the consume aie oo deeply involved, to spel 1 i\ I ha ol 
pays the d:fference. One argument proves that the plant -} the northern and middle r gions is more severc, and « 
er, as producer, pays the duties, the other that the con-| for more clothing and greater expenditures to mak 
imer pays them—thus they are twice paid, if both argu-| comfortable sand, if the truth could \ 
ments are well founded | question, there litt] oubt 
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aaihe rn and middle regions w ould pro ove to be the gre eatest| withasserting, and on all occasions reiterating the assertion, 

consumers on anaverage. The gentleman, however, as-| ithat duties are taxes, grievous, burdensome taxes, gi ind 

signs about three millions of persons to the cotton, rice, and | i ing down and oppressing the poor, and robbing the rich 

tobacco region, and about nine millions to the residue of the} There is good reason for this, as no such proof can be 

country. He assigns to the three millions forty millions of| adduced. We have experience in this matter, which wil] 
| 





imported merchandise, and to the nine millions twenty; afford much useful instruction, if we but listen to it. | 
millions of like merchandise. The bare statement of the , Shall go no further back than 1824, when the complaints, 
case I am sure must convince every one that the premises} which have reached to this day, began. The tariff of 
assumed cannot be maintained. But there is another con-| duties was then increased, and it was then insisted, with 
sideration which demonstrates the fallacy of the argument. | prophetic confidence, that goods would rise, and the Jay 
We have been told by the gentleman and his colleague | bear upon the public with grievous weight; but time proved 
(Mr. Bratr] that the West drives a large trade with the | that the prophets were not inspired, for goods declined, 
South in agricultural products, to the amount of several] notwithstanding the duties, until they were sold at prices 
millions of “doll: ars, and that the North and East also par- ruinously low. 
ticipate in this trade, and yet the whole amount of their} Then came the much abused law of 1828, which I do not 
labor, being in cotton, tobacc ms and rice, is consumed in| approve of in all respects, and the same desponding tone 
foreign merchandise, for the gentleman s: ys the market| was again heard—the same misery and ruin from taxes wer 
of this country is the most miserable in the world, afford- again depicted in strong colors; but history again run coun 
ing them nothing worth naming. The inference is readi-| ter to prophecy, for goods fell, instead of rising, and were 
ly made, where do they, upon this vie W of the matter, find; never known so low in the market, as during the last yea) 
the means of taking these large supplies, if they consume| These are strong and very conclusive facts. If they fail 
foreign products equal t o the amount of their whole la-|of producing conviction, as I have no doubt they will, it is 
bor? How do they pay for stock and provisions from|in vain for me to attempt the hopeless task of doing it, for 
the West, and for the produce from the North? Can there will be unbelievers. 
any evidence show more clearly that the avails of labor} Taxes are a popular theme; the very term itself excites 
are applied to this purpose, and that they are notall spent] jealousy, and often resentment, for great efforts are made 
upon foreign merchandise? Can any proof show more | to establish a conviction in the public mind, that the pe ole 
satisfactorily that the South does not take dutiable arti-}are laboring under heavy burdens where none exist, and 
cles in pay for their exported products to the extent re-| they are often called upon to waragainst their best interests, 
presented, and that they do not consume such articles | under the delusive hope of bettering their condition. This 
to the extent represented? On the whole, without en-| may account for much of the complaint we hear, though | 
larging upon this topic, it seems to be manifest that the/e ntertain no doubt of the sinceri ty of gentlemen from th 
South is no more burdened, as consumers, than all other| South, who oppose the tariff on this floor. 
portions « f the country, and has as little occasion to com- As they charge us with false reasoning, when we assert 


ions reduces the price, instead of burdening the consumer 
ith a tax, I shall proceed to show that such is but the natu 
South Carolina, I now come to a very interesting and im- iol dinabaiton of the protecting system, and that those who 
portant portion of the matter in debate. I have hitherto} assume that duties are necessarily taxes, are in deep erro: 
et his arguments, and examined them, as if it were a) Labor lies at the bottom of most human affairs. All 
ion on whom the burden of taxation is devolved by| property, no matter by whom possessed, nor to what us 
and having, as I believe, established th | apy lied, is the fruit of labor. The rich are made so by 
it, so far as duties operate as taxes, the South does| amassing toge ther the earnings of those who toil from d 
icipate beyond its just proportion, | shall now pro-| to day. It is now a period of general peace and Pp Sane y 
int out what appears to me to be the operation | provisions and m« rchandise are abundant and cheap beyond 
of the revenue systen | former example, and yet there is much distress and emba 
ise of complaint has been, that these laws, | rassment; we hear, by every arrival, of the money press\ ot 
ies on imported goods, raise the price, andj in Europe, and we have felt it here. Many are perplexe 
t nsumers to a tax, because it is said that aj to understand this state of things; but if we go back, — 
y isa tax; and, if it has the effect imputed to it, I agre e| trace the history of events, we shall find there is no mys- 
that the assertion is well founded. As compl: tint has iden-| tery in it. From the commencement of the French rev« 
tified itself mostly with cotton and woollen fabrics, I shall] lution forward for twenty-five years, Europe was involved 
confine my remarks principally to them. lin a succession of disastrous wars. She had armies and 
We manufacture these articles; and the argument is, | navies, numerous beyond all furmer example, fed and sus 
not only foreign fabrics, but our own, are increased} tained at the public expense, while they devastated th 
ce equal tothe amount of duties. But nothing can be country, and destroyed the property of indivjduals. 
lent than the falsity of this reasoning, inits general} The peace of 1! 815, which restored ge neral” repose, dis- 
for cotton cloths are daily sold in the mar- | banded by far the larger portion of these troops, put a stop 
‘x to — cents a yard, which, if imported, | to demands for new levies, and those who had been fed 
ject to a duty of thirty-five cents the square | and sustained by the labor of others began to work f 
uld be diffic ult to persuade a man that he pays|their own support. In this way the laboring population yn 
i nts the vard, when the article costs; was greatly in creased, and the annual products of labor 
is applical able toa large portion| were greatly multiplied. The natural effect upon the 
of our manufactures, and shows how inattentive to matters | markets of the world is precisely what we have witnessed 
f fact gentlemen are, who declaim against duties as »-| The increase of production in all branches of industry has 
rous taxes. | overloaded the market with almost every kind of thing to 
if duties ar ces, the fact is capable of clear, dem i which human labor applies itself, and the value has fallen, 
iv vied on|and fallen upon a principle familiar to every boy that sells 
' re, and|eggs from his basket, or tape from the counter: when an 
every one who buys will find himself paying 1 ix, pro-|article is abundant, it is cheap; when scarce, it is dear. 
vided such is the effect of a duty t, easy as it seems to} Let us now bring these facts home, and see in what 
be to adduce such proof, no gentleman has ever hazarded| manner they have borne upon the affairs of this country. 


the attempt to do it; | lh ‘ tent ther lye During this long and destructive war, our country was a 
I t 


Having pointed out what I consider some of the leading 


ot 


errors in the opinions and reasoning of the member from 


| 
plain as any other region. | tl 1e competition of our manufacturers with foreign produc- 
bs 
ly 
rs 
| 
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neutral power, and the unnatural state of Europe threw | process has been making its way in England, we have in- 
into our hands a great and profitable trade, which took off} vested a large capital in the woollen trade also, and now 
our agricultural produce at great prices, and the nation}employ probably more than a hundred thousand laborers 
advanced in wealth and power beyond example. Our|in the manufacture of woollen cloths. Nothing can be 
workshops were then in England, and we paid her labor-| more evident than that the increased labor of England, 
ers for most of the manufactured articles we purchased. | combined with our own, must greatly augment the amount 
We gave her the best market she had for her surplus pro-| of goods thrown annually into the market. What is the 
ducts, and paid extravagant prices. The gentleman from | effect? The markets are filled to repletion, and prices 
South Carolina has told us that England sustained herself, | fall. And why do prices fall? Because an increased con- 
in this contest against the world, by disbursing annually a| sumption is required to take off the supply: a man has 
hundred millions of public money, which gave vigor and|ten dollars, which he can spare from his earnings to buy 
activity to business; but all the advantages derived from | this kind of cloth; if it will buy only five yards, he must 
that source must have been far short of the value of her| content himself with that; but if it will buy ten yards, it 
trade with us. She drew from us a large share of the re-|contributes more largely to his comfort and happiness. 
sources by which she subsidized Europe, and maintained | This illustrates the ordinary operations of business. As 
herself against the almost undivided front of that conti-| prices decline, consumption increases, because the public 
nent. Her population labored for us, and took from us| have ability to buy more. What I have said of woollens 
the money to pay the heavy taxcs imposed upon them. |is equally applicable to cottons, leather, hats, glass, and all 
Yes, sir, the United States, by giving employ to the labor-|the other manufactures, which employ a large portion of 
ers of England, contributed largely, very largely, to build | our population. It is the increased number of laborers, 
up the power and wealth of that enterprising country, and | and the increased supply of goods, which forces the value 
it may well be doubted whether she could have sustained | downward; and the same principle has been operating 
herself through that arduous conflict without this resource. | upon agricultural products, until ithas brought them down 
The peace of 1815 constitutes a new era in our affairs. | where they are, and the value of land with them. It is 
The controlling influence in the trade of the world, which | plenty, and not want, that oppresses the world; it is the 
the chances of war had thrown upon us, perished when/| want of markets, and not the want of merchandise. 
repose was restored. Nations, whose affairs had been | While English labor is at work with great activity, ours 
deranged under the wasting influence of war, and whose jis no less industrious. It matters not with what power 
citizens had sought a precarious existence, where it could|our labor bears upon theirs, because they work, as the 
be had, returned to the cultivation of the earth, and re-| gentleman from South Carolina says, for bread, and must 


sumed the arts of peace. The ocean expanded its bosom | 
to receive them, and channels of trade, which had been 

obstructed by British power, were opened, and business 

renewed. The commerce and traffic which we had enjoy- 

ed under an unnatural state of things, was now transferred 

to its rightful proprietors; and those whom we had fed with 

the products of our soil now began to feed themselves, and 

we were driven back upon our own resources, and the 

trade which grows out of them. 

We have become manufacturers. I need not detain 
the committce to point out all the operating causes which 
have brought us into that business; but it is well known 
that the policy of this Government has been such, that our 
destiny in New England could not be avoided, and we 
have been forced, I believe I may say against public sen- 
timent, into that employment. The Government, by a 
series of measures, beginning as far back as 1807, has 
brought us to the position we occupy; and the policy can- 
not now be abandoned, without producing a shock that 
would prostrate the community. If earlier events had 
not given rise to manufacturing, the peace of 1815 pro- 
bably would: for, while other nations shut out of their 
markets the agricultural products of two-thirds of the 
Union, I am not able to comprehend how the population 
can exist if they are all farmers, for labor must be divided 
to supply mutual wants. 

We are manufacturers as well as farmers—that is our 
present condition; and what is the effect produced by our 
labor upon the price of such articles as we fabricate? 
Here is the great point in controversy. Those opposed 
to us say they are dearer, and complain of the burden; 
we think there is little cause for this complaint, and be- 
lieve that ev ery one who examines into the subject with 
candor, having a single determination to reach the truth, 
will soon be convinced that the doctrine which is main- 
tained, that duties are necessarily taxes, isa radical error. 
desire that the matter should be seen as it is. We manu- 
facture woollens, and so do the English. They supplied 
both their own and our demands until we began to clothe 
ourselves. The peace has increased their number of la- 
borers in all branches of industry, as is admitted by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and of course the amount 
of goods annually produced is increased 
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work on, or starve, if wages run down to a penny a day; 
and the less pay they get, the harder they must work to 
support themselves. A pressure upon them, therefore, by 
severe competition, diminishes the value of capital and 
labor, but does not tend materially to diminish the quan- 
tity of goods annually made. There can be no new divi- 
sion of English labor. They have no wild lands to flee 
to, as a refuge from starvation; nor can they drop one 
branch of manufacturing, and enter into another, to any 
great extent, for the value of labor has as strong a ten- 
dency to equalize itself, as water has to come to a level; 
and the operation of this principle has already filled all 
employments. They cannot therefore stop manufactur- 
ing woollens or cottons, whatever may be the pressure felt 
from our pursuing the business, so long as the employment 
will give bread to the laborer; all they can do 1s to sell 
goods cheap, by reducing the price of labor, and realizing 
less profit on capital. ‘Their destiny is fixed, and they 
must be our competitors. There is no mystery, there- 
fore, in the decline of cotton and woollen goods. The 
acting principle is the same that reduces the fare in oppos- 
ing lines of steamboats and stages. It would scarcely 
have been credited a few years ago, that the fare of a pas- 
senger from New York to Albany would be reduced from 
six to one dollar, and the business be continued; nor would 
a prophet have gained credence, who, ten years ago, 
should have foretold that cottons would now be purchas- 
ed for six cents, as good as were then selling for twenty- 
five cents. 

He who can understand that ten men can perform more 
service than five, need not be at a loss for reasons to ex- 
plain the decline in the value of cotton and woollen goods. 
It is the competition of labor—the increased production 
of the article—a competition which English labor cannot 
shun, and which they must be content to meet under eve- 
ry disadvantage, unless they and our adversaries here can 
succeed in breaking down our manufacturers. 

This is, I hope, a plain and intelligible view of the ope- 
rations of manufacturing in this country; and I leave gen- 
tlemen to settle the question for themselves, whether the 
system of revenue is a system of bounties and taxes, grind- 
ing down the poor, and robbing the rich, as has been re- 


While this | presented. 
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I will now ask the attention of the committee to another 
view of the subject. The doctrine advanced by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina is very broad and c omprehen- 
sive. It aims at an entire revolution in trade; for he pro- 
poses to appropriate the markets of this country to ome 
of the planter, to enable him to sell such merchandise 
he may receive in pay for cotton, rice, and tobacco. it 
of course, aims at the destruction, not of cotton and wool- 
len establishments alone, but of all manufactures, or his 
object will not be attained. The purpose seems to be to 
drive home competition out of the market, to give place to 


foreign goods, and this cannot be accomplished short of 


the destruction of manufacturing--for while we continue 
to make goods, we shall be competiturs for the market. 
Suppose the object of the gentleman should be accom- 
plished, and all the population engaged in the manufac-| 
ture of cotton, wool, hemp, leather, furniture, salt, nails, 
cutlery, and the numerous other branches which I need 
not name, should be turned out of their e: nployments, and 
forced back upon the soil for subsistence, and all the capi- 
tal employed in these arts should be sacrificed! 
would be the effect upon the trade a a prosp¢ cts of the 
ers The first effect would be to depopulate the 
North; for when these occupations cease, the farmer will} 
cease to have any object to cultivate the soil, as he will 
have no market for the products of his labor. And I can 
assure the gentleman from South Carolina, that, if the 
South were to have undisputed possession of our market, 


under such c ircumstances, they would have but a mise ra-| 
ble prospect of thrift in it, for we should have no me: ans| 


of paying for their imported merchandise 

The next obyious effect would be to diminish the num-| 
ber of persons andthe amount of capital engaged in manu- 
facturing; for, while we dismiss all cur own populatio n 
from these pursuits, England cannot increase th 
of her laborers. All who work for a living ar 


ic 


number 
e obliged to 


labor now, and to the utmost extent of their power, be-| 


cause labor is cheap, and hands that work for bread cannot 
be idle. 
laborers, equal to the number of persons.engaged in such | 
employm« nt in this country. It follows, that a less quan-| 


tity of goods would be produc ed, and prices would rise, 


while our ability to buy would be dimini she: d, because our! 


labor would cease to be product ‘tive. If t itleman | 
from South Carolina imagines the South would re ap such 
profits from this state of “thi ng’s as has represented, 
he is mistaken, for another reason. ‘his policy makes} 
labor and capital of no value in one ce of the Union, 
while it may be employed to great advantage in another, 
the populati on he oppresses will, in self-defence, and from 
necessity, become competitors for the protits of a good 
business. The labor and capital of the North pe East 
will be carried into the busine ss of the South, until cotton, 
rice, and tobacco are brought as low, by over-production, 
as other agricultural product ts; for labor in 
business can never maintain an ascendancy in profit over 
others for any length of time. 

Again: If the revenue 


rel 
5* 


be ih 


one 


system is to be overturned, the 
effect will probably be as deeply felt by the sugar planter 
citizen of the United States—for one feels 
a stronger dependence on a protecting duty. Suppose 
that interest should fall a victim to the policy, would it 
bring with it no injurious conseque South? Is 
it not well known that the production sug: gives an 
increased value to slaves, becaus« | the | and 
almost th« market for that kind of property? 
Gentlemen can better than I can, much thei 
property will suffer; but, if I am rightly 
overthrow of the sugar planters would be¢ 
felt than any operations of the tariff. 

[ have already expressed a belief that the state 
which seems to be 
the 
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There would therefore be a clear diminution of | 
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would be diminished, and the quantity produced be lessened 
How would it be with cotton? The causes which would 
diminish goods, would tend to increase the quantity of cot 
ton annually produced. Under the change of policy, the 
labor of the South would not be diminished, while that of 
s|other portions of the United States, being thrown out of 
business, would seek employ where it could realize most 
profit. If sugar should not be cultivated, then that dis 
trict of country must grow cotton; all the cotton now con 
sumed in our manufactures would, in addition, be sent into 
the markets of Europe. These causes combined woul 
greatly inerease the amount of that article exported annu 


ally, and, if the aggregate of cotton is increased, whi 


the aggregate of goods is diminished, the inference is ob 
vious: the price of goods would rise, while the price 
cotton would sink. 

Suppose, then, I repeat, that the deadly blow which this 
| policy aims, should fall upon us, our factories should stop, 
land the business of manufacturing, i in all its yarious kind: ls, 
land with its thousand ramifications, should be brought t« 
| perpetual stand, and the vast population which live by it, 
jand give life and joy to the whole community, sho muld | 

driven, as they must be if you take away the power of 
| earning food, back into the wilderness, upon savage life, 
ito sustain a precarious existence—what benefit, Lask, can 
| result even to the South by this process of desolation 
The i inqui iry is not put with the hope of convincing any 
one of the ‘folly of pursuing such a policy; but there j 
much in it worthy of attentive consideration, as it touche 
very nearly the interests of gentlemen who seek to drive 
| compe tition from our markets, by placing them cea th 
control of foreign industry. I beg of them to ex amine | 

| matter with c andor, and decide “for themselves whet 
tthey do not mistake their own interests. 

Cannot gentlemen find other causes for the depressi: 
lof business besides the tariff? If the value of lands, or 
ithe value of produce, or of any other property, declines, 
lit is immediately ascribed to the revenue system. Every 
thing evil, and nothing good, is imputed tothe laws. I 
gentleman from Sou th ¢ ‘arolina has gone so far as to ass 
that the fall of property isa tax springing ¢ from this sour 
| But I cannot learn that property in the South has declin 
more in value than elsewhere. [t has experienced a 
depres ssion in all trading countries, and the 
ously over-production from the great activity of labor. 
| oods sand prod luce fall, land and oth r property must foll: 

I can find an and satisfactory solution of the 
| pressed value of cotton, without charging 
In 1818, we exported ninety-two millions of 
foreign countries, and the amount ha 
until, in 1827, we exported two hundre 
lions of pounds. 1 have no account of the two last yea 
and therefore cannot speak of them. While in this peri 
of nine years the exports have more than tripled, we hay 
greatly increased our own consumption, by multiply 
our factories. In addition to this, the 
in Brazil, Egypt, and other foreign countric 
much augmente d, so that in truth the 
with the az and it is rather matter of surprise tha 
maintains itself where it is, than that it has declined 
raw cotton has, for the last three years, varied very | 
in value, while cloths have fallen from ten to five cents t 
yard. Can the planter nothing in all this but the vy 
ering influence of the tariff? ( an he not comprehend 
if the supply outruns the demand, the article must si 
Vv: alue, and that the fall jis not the work of the tariff, | 
his own work? 

I may as well here notice another statement of the g 
tleman, which I thought rather extravagant. He said th: 

Mississippi paid a tax into the treasury of the United Stat 
under the revenue system, of twelve hundred th 
dollars annually; and, in another part of his arg 
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eatin of dollars, and that slave iehee s was actually worth but | 
twelve anda half cents perday. If he allows one-half of| 
the whole population of Mississippi to be in the field, it} 
would jast about pay the tax, and no more. 1 make no} 
comment on the statement. 

Sir, whatis the revenue system, and what are its objects? 
it is well known, to every statesman at least, that it 1s the 
leading policy of the great trading States ‘of Europe to 
impose heavy duties on all the products of industry ma- 
tured by their own citizens. The object is to secure to 
the working population the means of subsistence. Eng- 
land, for example, imposes duties on foreign bread stuffs, 
w hich exclude them from ler markets under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that her own farmers may have the be nefit of 
feeding the nation. Shealso imposesa heavy duty on silk, 
thather laborers may make it; and in this manner she wate hes 
over the laborer, to provide, as far as she can, for his neces- 
sities. Such, also, is the policy of allthe great States. How 
are we tomectit? How can we buy goods, if they will take 
none of the products of our labor inreturn? How can the 
farmer of the north, the west, or the middle States, 
he cannot sell? What is to become of him if the home 
market be destroyed, and he be put to depend on these 
foreign countries ‘for the sale of his produce? He cannot 
live under such disadvantages, aml is ebliged to look to a 
beneficent and parental Government for protec tion. He} 
asks for no bounties for any one—no corn from the p yublic 
crib, as the gentleman intimated, but merely that this Go- 
vernment pay so far interest itself inthe fate of the pe ople, 
1s to countervail the policy of other nations, which in its 
operation is designed to bear favorably upon their own} 
labor, but injuriously on ours. He asks that the wasting 
influence of the laws of other States may not reduce the 
laborers here to beggary. He asks of a Government dis- 
tinguished abeve all others, because it is free, and ema- 
nates from the people, that regard for popular interests 
which no despotism dares refuse its humblest subject. 
This is the reyenue system---the tariff system--the pro- 
tecting system. 

What is the free trade system? as it is called, by misnomer, 
for ithas been more appropriately de nominated ‘* the fete h 
and carry system.”’ Its aims sre high, and its scope is 
broad, if I have rightly understood the gentleman from 
South Carolina. He does not complain that the South are 
not left at liberty to raise as much cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco as they ple ase; nor does he complain that they are 
not at iberty to send it where the) please, and to sell it to 
whom, and when they please. No, sir, the laws of the 
country Jeave them as free aud untrammelled as the sir, 
on all these points--but this is not enough; and they com 
plain of wrong and injury, nay, threaten us with resent- 
ment, because they have not the entire market of the 
United States to sell the goods in, which are received in 
pay for these commodities. They complain of the com- 
petition of American industry, because it supplies a por- 
tion of our wants with manufactured articles, and takes up 

1 partof the demand. ‘They would have the whole to 
themselves. The planters would apply to their own bene- 
tit the entire resources of the country, by compe Hing us 
to buy the goods they would furnish to us, instead of work- 
ing for ourselves. The y give a preference to English labor, 
and would have us work with axes and spades from Eng- 
lish shops. They aim to build up the cotton, tobacco, and 
at the expense of the rest of the nation, to 
make nine millions of* people | bow down to three millions, 
to constrain us to give up the market to them, and ruin 
oursely: y may try an idle experiment to see 
they « obtain a larger for cotton. God_has 
given them a monopoly of these articles, so far, at least, 
as respect but with this they 
sist on a monopoly of the 
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market throughout the United 
States; and because we resist this grasping disposition, we 


have been called by the gentleman from South Carolina 
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| despots, avaricious, grinding monopolists, as merciless and 
eee as the cannibal, who turns a deaf ear to the 
cries of infancy for mercy. Yes, sir, the gentleman has 
loaded us with these hard, unkind epithets, and has reite- 
rated them in many forms in the course of his remarks. 
Sir, I declare, in the sine erity of my heart, that I feel 
deep pain and anguish when 1 hear such language on this 
floor, because its tendency is toexcite deep feelings of re- 
sentment in the injured party, and to promote sectional 
hostility. It pains me no less to be obliged to notice it; 
but, sir, if I could pass by such language in silence—-if 1 
could sit here without repelling it, I should be unworthy 
of representing the people who sent me here, and un- 
worthy of the State to which [belong. If gentlemen will 
provoke us by attack, for one 1 shall not refuse to meet it; 
if they will assail us with calumnious e pithets and compa- 
risons, let them not flinch when the mirror is held to them- 
selves. In what I say, however, I have no personal allu- 
sion, for I number many southern gentlemen on this floor 
among my most esteemed ac quaintances. Nine millions of 
ck spots and m onopolists, more cruel than any tyrant that 
j}ever disgraced a throne, because less merciless than canni 
|buls! Who is it that bandies such language’ Who is it 
that calls the honest tiller of bis own land, and the labori- 
ous manufacturer, relentless despots, guilty monopolists?’ 

| He who holds dominion over his thousands of ac res and his 

| tho usands of slaves. He who, not content with a part, ar- 

lrogates to himself the whole re sources of the country, and 
| stuns us with the ery of oppression, because we w ill not 
jcon sent to be ruine d by an overpowering monopoly, under 
the dehisive guise of free trade. It is, as the ge ntleman 
was pleased to say ofthe manufacturer, the “lordly” planter. 
It is he that maintains, as I learn from high authority, 

(speeches of Messrs. Rowan and Harne,) that slavery is 
favorable to liberty, because labor degrades the human 
mind, and so sasiansiabes men toa stz ate of bondage, that 
none but those who bask in the sunshine of luxury and 
ase can appreciate liberty. 

The ** lordly” English merchant and factor, the trum- 
peters of free trade, with their insolent parade of wealth, 
|! and their feet, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

| CaAMBRELE NG] says, upon the necks of their own people, 

come here to join in the cry of ar istocracy » monopoly, and 
despotism! ‘They come here to a their voices, with the 
| ge ntleman from New York, [Mr. Camsnrecenc against the 

| honest laborer, and to tell him, inscorn, that his prine iple s 
ls re in his pocket, and his conscience in his purse. Sir, if 
| you would excite loathing and disgust in the minds of the 

men who went from the plough, the anvil, and the bench, 

to meet oppression at the very threshold, and who achiev- 
jed the independence of the nation, tell them they know 
jnot how to appreciate liberty, because labor degr: ades their 
Ju ulerstandings. Ifyou would teach their posterity to hate 

sud despise you, compare them with your slaves; tell them 
their condition approximates to bondage; rouse their in- 

dignation with calumnious taunts and unjust reproaches, 

and you will accomplish your purpose; for they are men, 
and have the feelings of men. I will not follow examples 
often set here, by calling them generous, chivalrous, and 
magnanimous; for they want no soft words from me—they 
know their rights, and how to maintain them, and this is 
the highest commendation language can bestow. This 

people have been kind and generous to me, and I will not, 
cannot, requite it withingratitude. I lament that any thing 
should have occurred toc call for these remarks; but I should 
fail of the duty Lowe to my constituents, as well as to my 

State, to sit here in silence, and hear them calumniated- 
to hear them called monopolists, because they insist on the 
right of this Government to protect its c 
them stigmatized as tyrants, because they refuse to return 
toc clonal bondage. The gentleman from South Carolina 
yey under great misapprehension, and 
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he has uttered on this and another point, which I will also 
notice. 

He has said that a few manufacturers send members here, 
and that the great body of the people are mere instru- 
ments in their hands. Can the gentleman be serious? Does 
he believe the people of New England, whom he thus 
stigmatizes, are reckless of their political rights and pri- 
vileges? Sir, Ihave never seen a people who could more 
justly treat with scorn this contumely; they are as free and 
independent as the air that sweeps over their native hills. 
Show me a capitalist who attempts to influence an election 
by the power of wealth, and I will show you a proud spi- 
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!on Commerce, on Friday last, concerning navi 
imposts. 

Mr. WAYNE resumed his remarks on the subject, and 
|addressed the House during the remainder of the hour 


eee to the discussion of reports, without concluding 


gation and 


THE TARIFF. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House then again 
went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Poxtx in the 
chair, on the state of the Union, and took up the bill in al 
teration of the several tariff laws. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, of Pennsylvania, addressed the com- 


rited people, that will brand him as a wretch, and hiss him] mittee near an hour in conclusidn of the remarks which he 
from the community. We are unlike some other portions! commenced yesterday. He remarked, in the commence. 
of the country—we have no captains of tens, twenties, or| ment of his speech, that it had been often and truly said, 
fifties, who lead men to the polls, and direct them how to! that no human enjoyment was without an admixture of 
vote; the people scorn such degrading influence, and pay | something which lessened the gratification it would other- 
no such price to be in the employ of any one. He has| wise yield. To nothing is this remark more applicable 
said the peopleare ignorant, acting under delusion, because | [said Mr. C.] than to our political condition. Livingunder 
they read little, and only on one side of the question.|a Government of our own choice—an essential feature of 
Does he not know we have been forced into our present| which is equal representation, and a voice by each free 
attitude, against our prejudices and prepossessions? Docs| man (with such local qualifications;as have been prescrib- 
he not know that many of the most approved productions} ed) in the making of those rules by which all must be 
against the tariff have been written, and published, and| governed, discontent has, nevertheless, at every period of 
read, among us? He nods assent. Does he not know that} our history, since the adoption of the constitution, existed 
we are the most reading people in the United States, and | in some section of the country. Its earliest ebullition was 
that all questions are canvassed and examined with the|in my native State, where a scene was exhibited, that I 
greatest freedom? If he believes we do not read both! hope and trust may never again be found within her limits 
sides, and do not understand what belongs to this policy, /|On more than one occasion the northern and eastern por 
he is greatly inerror. It has always been a topic of ear-/tions of the United Stateshave murmured their dissatisfac 
nest and careful consideration, and is supported from a set-| tion audibly, nay, spoken it out plainly; and at still later 
tled conviction that the country would fall into decay, if it| stages of our existence, our southern brethren have held 
should be subjected to such a policy as the gentleman /|the language of complaint boldly and fearlessly; have as- 
aims at. | serted what they believed to be their rights with character 
The gentleman has told us that there is one small fac-|istic ardor and frankness, which I am so far from quarrel 
tory in his district, and he verily believes, if there were/ling with, that they strongly recommend to me the other 
another, it would turn him out of his seat. Sir, when he high qualities with which they are found inassociation. A 
spoke of the influence of capital in the North, I fear, to! generous devotion to the interest of his own constituents, 
use a homely adage, he measured the corn of others in his! and a zealous adherence to State, so far as compatible with 
own bushel. If two factories will revolutionize his dis-| United States duties, will always commend a legislator to 
trict, I will not do his people the injustice to say it is the| me. I want neither for my friend, nor the administrator 
nfluence of capital, butleave the world to decide whether | of my country’s affairs, either in an executive or legislative 
tit will be that, or a practical argument, dispelling pre-| capacity, a man who has no community of feeling or of in 
judice, and converting men from error, by the power of| terest with those among whom he has grown from child 
truth. |hood, or in the midst of whom he has lived since his en 
Sir, much has been said by the gentleman from South | trance upon life. From him who never looks beyond his 
Carolina and his colleague [Mr. Brarr] on other topics, | own door, or who is content if the sky be serene for him, 
which have not the remotest connexion with the measure | although it lowers upon others; who can look on calmly 
before the House. I heard, and regretted to hear, argu-| while the storm howls, and prostrates those near him, when 
ments, which appeared to me to touch, rather roughly, the jan extended arm might shroud, or, if the attempt failed, 
integrity of the Union; but it is not a question before us| it would at least console them, I desire to be far removed 
whether we shall maintain or dissolve the Union. The} While, therefore, I admire the warmth with which south 
constitutional power of this Government to pass laws to|ern gentlemen maintain the positions they assume, I con 
protect our industry, has been denied. Ona former ocea-! scientiously believe they are mistaken in the views they 
sion I delivered my sentiments on this topic; and, being| take of the subject, and have glanced at one or two pas 
satisfied that the power is not only clearly given to the Go-| sages of our history, to show that they are not singular 
vernment, but that it was one of the principal objects, in/as relates either to the source whence they suppose thei 
adopting the constitution, to lodge this power in the Go-! difficulties to spring, or (I say it with the highest respect 
vernment, I shall not go into the question, for an argument | for all my opponents on this question) the error under 
would necessarily be a repetition of what is now before the | which they labor in making the allegation. 
public. I shall, therefore, forbear any commentuponsuch| And here permit me to remark that I have heard it 
arguments, and conclude by thanking the committee, with | repeatedly asked in this Hall, by some of those who diffe: 
great sincerity, for the very kind attention they have be-| from me in opinion, ** What! do we not understand ou 
stowed through the whole of my remarks. ;own interest?’ And although it was not said, the idea 
Mr. CRAWFORD, of Pennsylvania, followed on the | was evidently intended to be conveyed, that we, of the 
same side, and spoke about an hour, when he suspended! middle and northern States, were not so well qualified to 
his remarks. judge of southern interests. Perhaps it is true: so far as 
concerns myself, F admit it. But, sir, have I any choice 
| Am not I, in my proper place, in my representative ca 
pacity, bound to decide upon such questions as shall be, 
or have been raised? Further, sir, am I not compelled, 
The House resumed the consideration of the bill re-|as one of those charged with inflicting flagrant injustice, 
ported by Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee |to stand by my conduct, and show that itis arraigned wii 
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out reason’? Having, therefore, a serious, and, perhaps sixty per centum advance on the invoice prices, proves 
it might even be called, in reference to the opinions of| that frauds have been practised. Do we not hear from 
others, of whom I have made a high estimate, a solemn] these very men themselves, of more than one invoice of 
duty to perform, I may not, and, unless prevented by| the same goods, and of cloths sold in Boston for five dol- 
stronger than human powers, I will not, neglect it, but|lars per yard, which were imported as not worth one dol- 
must proceed to state the grounds of my preference for/lar? All the officers of the Government complain of the 
the original bill, modified as may be deemed best here-| constant infractions of the law. The frauds perpetrated 
after, but preserving its principle and purpose, and my|upon the revenue are enormous, depriving it of many 
objections to the amendment of the honorable gentleman) millions per annum; and consignees and others are fre- 
from South Carolina, [Mr. McDvrrit.] | quently made the ignorant and innocent instruments of 
It has been, and it must be conceded, that, if the law) these practices, by means of double invoices and papers. 
stands as it now does, it should be rigidly enforced. No| Does not every man see that the evil must necessarily 
honorable gentleman on this floor will countenance its in-} exist, according to the present legal provisions? The im 
fraction: whatever our statutory provisions may be, they} ports of New York amount, nominally, to twenty-five mil- 
should be executed. It is disrespectful to the sovereign] lions of dollars; but really to forty or forty-five millions. 
power; unjust to the revenue; faithless to the manufac-| Two appraisers are appointed to inspect these goods; can 
turer; an encouragement of fraud; and a dereliction of} they do it? It is impossible they can examine the one-hun- 
duty, not to compel an observance of such regulations as|dredth part of what they are enjoined to look at. Iam 
the competent authority may from time to time enact. | supposing the best possible intentions and qualifications 
True of all laws, the remark is especially so of those which | on the part of the appraisers, for I know nothing to jus 
ertain to commerce, particularly that portion of it which | tify the expression of a different opinion; but it is morally 
belong to importation, because they are most easily | impossible they can go through what is required of them. 
evaded. Facilities for eluding vigilance grow out of the | These importations come like spring and autumn floods, 
extended nature of the business to be operated on; out|sweeping all of duty and principle before them, and 
of the facts, that it is transacted partly upon the ocean, | drowning in their course honest industry; as the prospects 
and partly upon the land—in different countries, and re-| of the farmer and the artisan are often overwhelmed by 
quires numerous agents. Do frauds exist? If the inter-| the streams which rise above their banks, and desolate all 
rogatory is answered in the affirmative, this branch of the | within their range. At these seasons of influx, critical 
question is settled. ‘examination is out of the question by two men. You 
It may be useful to ask here, by whom is the importing | might as well attempt to stay the current of the North 
business of the United States now conducted? Not ex-|river, as to prevent the fraudulent introduction of goods, 
clusively, but chiefly by foreigners. In New York, which! with your present barriers against dishonesty. ‘They are 
may be called, without impropriety, the port of the coun-|so feeble, as to invite almost the efforts of avarice and 
try, there are but five importing merchants. By whom, | cunning to a competition with the diligence and vigilance 
then, are goods introduced? They are imported for ac-|of your custom-house officers. Does not every day’s ob- 
count of foreign houses, and received by foreign agents. | servation prove that an inefficient agency, or an imbecile 
A young man arrives in America, fixes his abode in a/and ill executed system, is exactly what is most desired by 
hoarding-house in New York; without any interest in our| those who disapprove of it? That, to them, it is better 
affairs; without making any contribution to our expenses; | than a partial abolition or modification cf the system? By 
without any feeling in common with us; and with no de-| seeming to yield to what is not, and cannot be enforced, 
sire but to get rid of as much of our import duty as pos-| they violate it with impunity, and make such inroads upon 
sible. In a short time, a cargo of goods is landed, and | its wholesome but unfulfilled provisions, as to render it, in 
taken possession of by him as consignee; which are dis-|, great degree, useless. 
posed of at auction, the money received for them, and | Smuggling has been mentioned, and it is said our 
carried off, without the payment of the duties, which he! northern border neighbors understand this species of 
has been unable to evade; for these rest in bond, until a roguery. It is probable there is ground for the com- 
second and sometimes a third cargo has been introduced; plaint; nay, I do not doubt that, to some extent, the evil 
thus enabling the foreigner, who has defrauded the re-! exists; but those who are best qualified to judge, say it is 
venue, to trade upon your own capital; furnishing him | not known or felt in business, and they are those whose 
the very means of injuring you, and agreeing to receive} wits are sharpened by their inierests, and who, in the 
a deadly wound from an instrument that you place in the opinion of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
hands of your enemies. Sir, I believe the credit system, in! (Mr. McDvurrre] habitually, zealously, and devotedly 
respect of duties, should be abolished, or, at least, so modi-| orship in the temple of mammon--the manufacturers 
fied, that the amount due to Government shall not be! themselves do not attribute their greatest degree of injury 
carried out of the country, to purchase other goods for | to this cause, but to the evasions that the bill on your table 
the further depression and final destruction of home in- proposes to prevent. ‘fo what extent soever smugeling 
terests. But of that, more at a proper time. exists, let it be arrested; I will joinheartily in any measure 
The honorable chairman of the Committee on Manu-/}calculated to abolish the trafic, and prevent its recur- 
factures, [Mr. Matrary} and the honorable gentleman | rence; but the crying evil, the one that those intended to 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis] have shown, conclu- | b¢ benefited arraign the most solemnly, is the one that the 
sively I think, that the laws for the collection of our duties | great mart of the country seems to cherish and nourish; 
require revision, ‘The very temptations held out by the lan evil that demoralizes, while it does not enrich—that 
existing system, lead men of weak principle to fall into |disgraces while it wounds. 
the pit. By it, one package in twenty (act of March,| One of the great interests of the country is differently 
1823) is to be examined and appraised: what becomes of} injured—injured by what I cannot but deem a most er 
the residue’ They are warehoused, carried off to Phila-|roneous construction of the laws by the officers of the 
delphia, Baltimore, and othertowns, or distributed through | Government. And here I mean no reflection upon any : 
rarious shops in New York, and cannot be traced. Has 4| officer, and, least of all of them, could [ intend any upon 
collector any authority to enter a warehouse or store, in | him who was lately, or on the gentleman who now is,” 


search of these articles? None. He may enforce the pe- | charge: with the execution of the laws under considera 
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nalty of the law; but that is his only remedy. The very | i ; 
fact that has been stated, of me rehants or consignees re- | * 1 have been informed that Mr. Rush put the construction fror ' g 
fusing to receive twenty-five, thirty, and, in one instance, | bich | SSSeeINt, OF: UR SECs ~ Saat SMe. Ingham, :) ee 
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public duties faithfully and conscientiously. 
to say is, that either they have been, or Lam in error; and! 
it is no disparagement of either of us, to suppose a mis-| 
take. Iron, sir, is manufactured to a great amount in 
various parts of the United States, but in no part of the| 
country is it now made to the same extent (an extent des- 
tined, in future times, to be almost without limit) as in 
Pennsylvania. It is there, and I do not doubt elsewhere, 
but there I know it is, smelted by men of as exalted cha- 
racters and principles, as any other class bearing the name 
of American—-whose reputations and deserts I would wil-| 
lingly compare with those of an equal number of gentle-| 
men who hear me, for integrity, for patriotism, for intel-| 
lectual endowment, for all the qualities that adorn and | 
elevate our nature, and await the result of the comparison | 
cheerfully and fearlessly, for they have no superiors. | 
These respectable but aspersed manufacturers struggled | 
iong, and tottered under the embarrassments and difhcul-| 
ties of their business—many of them were obliged to} 
stop--the few that lived out the darkness and gloom that 
preceded it, were encouraged by the light that shone upon| 
their path in 1824—it revived the drooping, and raised | 
the despondent—old establishments were resuscitated, | 
new ones commenced—but it was not till the brightness | 
of 1828 covered the land, that they moved cheerily on, | 
and what was hope became reality, in the suecessful pro-| 
secution of a most valuable branch of domestic produc-| 
tion, until a blight seized upon the crop when it was ready | 
for the sickle, and the labors of the husbandman were | 
about to be suitably rewarded, by a return for all his toils| 
and anxieties. By the first section of the act of May 19, | 


1828, it is enacted that a duty shall be imposed ‘*on bar} 
and bolt iron, made wholly or in part by rolling,” of thir-| 
ty-seven dollars per ton: provided that all iron in slabs, | 
blooms, loops, or other forms, less finished than iron in| 
bars or bolts, excepting pig or cast iron, shall be rated} 


as rolled iron in bars or bolts, and pay a duty accordingly.” | 
Of this law, one would have supposed that there could| 
have been but one construction; the cupidity of foreigners, | 
however, discovered that, by the first section of the law} 
of the 22d May, 1824, manufactures of iron and steel, not 
specifically enumerated, are subject toa duty of twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. But how, it will be naturally 
asked, could the law of 1828 be avoided, by a pretended} 
compliance with the act of 1824? I could scarcely have} 
believed it, sir, but it is stated upon authority that cannot} 
be questioned, that bar iron, through which a few holes 
were perforated, as is done in the case of wagon tire, or} 
the plates used on railroads, costing nothing, and having 
no just claim to be considered as a manufacture, has, ne-} 
vertheless, been so imported and entered, and been so 
recognised by the proper department. What is the ef-| 
fect of this? Instead of paying a duty of thirty-seven| 
dollars per ton, under the law of 1828, the iron is intro-| 
duced asa manufacture, under the provision of 1824, and, | 
costing less abroad than twenty-eight dollars per ton, pays| 
a duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem, or some-} 
thing short of seven dollars per ton. Is not this virtually 
repealing the act of 1828? What is a manufacture? jt} 
is something made by art; an article fashioned, as the| 
word imports, by the hand of man, and to which the chief| 
value is given by the labor bestowed upon it. Will any| 
gentleman who hears me, contend that striking a few] 
holes through a crude bar of iron makes it a manufac- | 
ture, within the meaning and intention of the law of 1828? 

Sir, it is a perforation of the law itself, so to construe it——| 
amounting to a setting of legal ments, in my 

judgment, instead of an enforcii g of them. Although, 

perhaps, not strictly regular, at this of the bill, I 

could not say less on t! particular su t} I have 

done. In due season an amendment w - offered, that, 

I trust, w ill correct th 
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tion, They have, severally, I doubt not, discharged their] Believing that all will coincide in the wish to execute ex 
All I design | 


isting laws, and that enough has been shown to call for the 
proposed legislative interference, I will endeavor to lay 
before the committee some of my reasons for thinking that 
the amendment submitted should not be adopted. 

I regard the simple question at issue to be, whether w 
shall employ and sustain our own countrymen, or look to 
foreigners for a supply of our wants. Whether we shall 
cherish those of our own blood and lineage, or foster others, 
who are alien from our family, careless of our happi 
ness, and averse to our interests, and who will, probably, 
serpent-like, when warmed in our bosom, pour the deadly 
poison into our veins. 

One of the most useful maxims that any statesman can 
lay down for his government, is that one which admo 
nishes him not lightly to disturb any settled course of po 
licy, but to turn aside legislation from its accustomed chan 
nels, without some overruling necessity; and, when great 
interests have been engrafted on the measures of the G 
vernment, to adhere steadily to them, until time and expe 
rience shall bring their results to prove what true wisdon 
requires of us. This maxim, acted out, will negative the 
amendment; and acted out I solemnly believe it can b 
with the fullest and most sincere regard to the interests ot 
those opposed to the protection system, for I do not d 
spair of satisfying even some of them that the injuries they 
charge us with inflicting on them are not wrongs, bu 
misfortunes growing out of causes beyond their and ow 
control. For a series of years, but particularly since 1816, 
the policy of the country has been regarded as fixed; act 
after act has proclaimcd to the world, and to those imni 
diately under our Government, and subject to its regula- 
tions and restrictions, that we would encourage the growth 
of what our various climates would yield, and the making 
of what the industry and skill, the ingenuity and entet 
prise, of our fellow-citizens could furnish. ‘To them a 
cheering voice has been extended, that gently whispered 
the persuasive language of our early measures, which h 
been gradually increasing its volume since, until, in o 
late, and, as I think, happier day, we have spoken in 4 
tone so loud and strong, as to reach every settlement 
hamlet, and to inyite all whose means, whose habits, whos 
pursuits and interests might be thereby bettered, to en 
bark upon the voyage, which it was calculated would 
turn the adventure risked, many fold increased, ‘Th 
have listened to the invitation, and have not been deceiy: 
all that was predicted of the golden harvest, has been rea 
ized. Millions of money, and millions of human beings 
hang upon the hitherto unbroken faith of the Gove: 
ment, pledged by the various laws alluded to. The ent 
country, north and east, and a portion of that west 
this spot, depend, for all of competence and comfort tha' 
belong to them, on the preservation of the present systen 
And here let me request honorable gefitlemen to disabus: 
their minds of the idea that manufacturers are the lords of 
the land, the aristocrats of the country, who, rioting 
prosperity, refuse to relieve the poverty and distress th 
create but do not feel-—-whose thirst for wealth even t 
sufferings of their fellow-citizens cannot allay, and wh 
it would have accorded well with the opinions of some ge1 
tlemen to have said, feasted like vultures upon their pre) 
with a voraeity of appetite that refused to be satiat 
who live upon groans and misery, and smile while 
writhings of agony, and the distortion of despair, are tur 
ed imploringly to them. ‘They are (excepting a few me! 
of wealth, not so numerous, I presume, as those in the 
same circumstances among their more fortunate breil 
of the South) gentlemen of small moneyed capital, bi 
possessing an abundant one of skill and industry, and 
terprise and character, who, so far from having found th 
mines of Potosi in their manufactories, require toe u] 
held by the fostering hand of Government, without 
they must sink. They, I say it with great respect, 
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withibut Stipend eat, are iieil in all regards to their |to isindon it, and give my attention to some one more 
They | profitable, but you interfered, and lured me to my ruin. 


southern friends who pursue different occupations. 
acknowledge no superiors, nor do they arrogate to them- 
selves the right of dictating to their fellow-citizens. They 

do not send gentlemen to this Hall, as the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrir] alleged, who, 


instead of representing the intelligence, and integrity, and | least continued, if not increased, you withdrew your friend- 


patriotism of their districts, stand forward as the cham- 
pions of capitalists and their interests. The gentleman is 
wide of the fact. I thank God that moneyed interests 
have no such influence in our elections as he seems to sup- 
pose. ‘Two cotton factories, if understood the gentleman 
right, Ww ould, i in his opinion, control the elections of his 


district, in despite of himself and every man in it. I can- le omponent part, 
not dispute with him about what he is necessarily well ac-| did not exceed, with the addition of twen ty per ce ‘ntum 


quainted with. It must be so. I cannot but conclude his 

remark is just of South Carolina; 1 know it is not of Penn- 
sylvania—I do not believe it is of any State north or east 
of it. In my own district there are about ten mz anufac- 


tories for the produ ction of iron, as many of woollen and | varied this no further than to extend th: 


cotton articles of various kinds, a number of which yield | 


to the public use and convenience every kind of iron imple -| the act of 1828, than to place this statutory value at thi 
ments, extensive distilleries, &c., ‘and yet I have neverjty-five cents. 
heard, nor do I believe, nor do | I think one manin the dis-| ¢ 


trict believes, that these establishments enable their pro- 


prietors to exercise any undue influence in elections; cer-| 


tain it is, they have never controlled them, for, with few 
exceptions, they have always been in the minority. No, 
sit; without intending the slightest disrespect to any one, 
I must be permitted to say, that, however inferior we may 


be in capacity to serve the country, we will yield to none} 


in purity of intention, and directness of purpose. We 
mean to ea the interest of this people, and will try 
to effect it. will here further remark (for this part of 
the debate is ant eeable, and I should find no pleasure 
in recurring to it, but am desirous of disposing of it as 
quick as possible) that it is said no man could be elected 
President of the United States who was believed to be op- 


posed to the protecting a cy: without answering the pro-| 


position after the New England mode, as 1 might very 
justly do, by asking if a gentleman friendly to the policy 
mentioned would receive the votes of the anti-tariff States, 
I will say that I know of no method of dete ‘rmining the 
choice of this high function: ary, so proper 
shall base it upon his prine iples and opinions in reference 
to leading questions; it is the only foundati on upon which 
any statesman can act with safety ; but I would not confine 


myself exclusively to this ground of preference The| 


man must be joi ined to the prin c iple—princ iples and men! 
are the true ground. Give me a man of the principles and 


opinions | approve, and I will sustain him, provided he be} 
such u one as I can rely upon to carry them into action. | 
Upon what else shall we rest, to assure us that our selec-| j 


tion is judicious and wise? Upon pérsonal preference 
alone? Never. When you meet with sentiments and 
principles, and for their sake love the individual in whose} 





character they are embodied, confide in him—elevate him] a] 
—exalt him to the point whence they shall be drawn into} 


exercise, like so ms any radii from the centre to the peri- 
phery of the circle, giving strength, and vigor, and health, 


and life to the entire community—sustaining all through 
whom the ¥ pass, even to the uttermost poi nt of the c ir-| 


cumference. 
What, f 


sient that would lead its citizens to embark in any pro- 


ject—that would induce them to engage in a particular! owing to the k 
course of business by its persuasions, by its acts, by its| 


words, and then cx oldly abandon them toa fate which it hac 
made inevitable, oy withdrawing the pillar that uphelc 
them’ Miet 


language to a Governme 


engag red | in a pursuit that would not sustain me: I wasabou 
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[ask gentlemen, and I request them to reflect} j 
seriously upon it, what would be thought of any Govern-| wor 


ght not they, or one of the itt hold the following| to furnish the farmer a market for h 
it thus fitful and giddy: **I was| only be done by tas 
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You not only counselled me to persevere, but, by your 
promises of assistance, induced me to enlarge my expen- 
ses; Nay, More, you assisted me for a season, and when I 
had every reason to suppose that your aid would be at 





























ly hand, and suffered me to sink to adepth infinitely lower 
than that at which you found me.’ 

The duty on cotton cloths has varied but little. In 1816, 
it was fixed at twenty-five per centum ad yalorem for 
three years, and twe nty percentum afterwards, while those 
fabrics composed of cotton, or of which it was the chief 
(with the exception of nankeens,) that 












































if imported from or beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of ten per centum if from any other place, twenty-five 
cents per square yard, were to be taken as worth twe nty i 
five cen ts, and charged accordingly. The law of 182: i 
- fixed or legal 
price to thirty cents, nor was any other alteration made by 
' ir- 
T hroughout all this period, the sum at which 
sotton twist, yarn, or thread was rated, has remained ex- 
jactly the same. This branch of the sy stem surely cannot ! 
be justly complained of, the increase has been too trifli ing 
to be felt, and the price of cotton was high and satisfac 
tory, I believe, after at least two of these laws were pass- 
ed, as I shall presently show. 
The iron business is next in order, and is as it mportant 
as any Occupation in our country, diffusing itself 1 rapidly 
and, if the present system is adhered to, calculated to be 
jas extensively use ful as any pursuit that can engage the 
attention of our fellow-citizers. Scmething was absolutely 
necessary to be done in maintenance of this interest; the 
law of 1816 was of no benefit; the act of 1824, of scme 
comparatively, but still inadk quate; that of 1828, We n 
forced according to its spirit and meani ng, wi ill probat bly 
answer the end design -d. Th at this species of manufac 
ture we as a losing concern before 18 28, is certain; now it 
| aff rds a moderate remuncration only for the capital em- 
| ployed, and labor 
lis injured, for the price of iron remains as ti as for- 
The fore’ 
larticle is ina s ‘eat measure excluded, our own citize 
| have the market, and vy their competition keep down the 
price, which wil be still further reduced by the new and 
ristog factories. Our own product, which is better suited 
»most purposes, is now lower than it has been at some 
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bestowed; and, while it does so, ho man 























| nerly, l mean Americaniron. How isthis? 





























hada heretofore, becaus ina Idition to the competition, 








the price of lab¢ ry of provisions, ¢ f eve ry thin ig that en 

ters Gide thin tentihiie: isreduced. Admit the foreign 
iron on equal, or nearly equal footing, and the I 
opp ession of European Governments, which wring 
the brow of industry the sweat of a bare subsistence, 
































which expresses from the heart of shivering poverty 





| almost its last drop of blood, will not be confined to their ay 
own miserable subjects, but be made to extend in its 
ration, to reach indi 


upon my friends and countrymen. To this IT will never 











rectly to our firesides, and to 

















The duty upon wool and wo oll n goods is nex 
| under review. This, se is 
s ramifications almost every class of the community. The 
I, which the farmer grow s, sunk, between 1825 and 
|} 1828, from forty to fifty per iat 
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to the foreigner, you shall not se sll your articles in our 
you enable your 
own manufactur ing c itizens to become the purchasers of 
what your farmers can produce; and thus each branch of 
indust: ‘y flourishes by the aid it receives from, and affords 


country, unless you pay for the priv ilege, 


to, the other; nor are the rights of any infringed. An un- 
natural effort was made in 1826, 1827, by "those whose 


rivals we are, at the sacrifice of vast sums, to prostrate our 
sacrifices 
ng ruin fora 
e prices 
were enhanced; but I firmly believe, if you could annihi- 


infant manufactories: in other instances, the 


were. made to save themselves from impen 
scason, it might, therefore, appear that our home 


1" 


al 


late every manufactory in the countr y, you would pay more } 
for your consumption than you now do. 
would be without competition, and fix his own price. 

Sir, the manufacturing districts furnish the best market 
the grain-growing States have. 


he 


quantity there than anywhere else. 
land and Virginia finds its w ay the 
as a proof of it, that five bivedved ¢ 
were purchased in the little town of Providence alone, in 
one, I believe, the last year. 
let me say, if you allow foreign spirits, or, what is the same 
thing, spirits made of foreign mate ne to come into com- 
petition with our domestic distillation, you prostrate all 
the midland farmers, who can now scarcely live. 

Sir, these, the ore of your country, are pining and 
strug gling, but os are a patient and end iring class of 
men, who 1 hope for oe and brighter times, which will 
nevcr shine upon them if the amendment shall prevail. 

I beg the attention of the committee to the 
and views of one of the many vigorous minds that gave 
shape and form to our I refer to the 
ing of F the first § reasury, 
phe tic sp ‘rit, 
almost to his opini ons, 
and refuted, if not every one, 
ments now urged. Tread from the 
tures of late General Hamilton, of the 
1791: 

‘The remaining 
ment of manufactures 
to be examined. 

** One of these turns on the 
if left to itself, will: 
ful and profitable 
that manufacture: 
gr up 
and the 
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tude of 
These 


the spirit 


a corn 
>and I am informed, 
housand bushels of it 
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inst the solidit yo f this hy yothesis, in the full lati- 
the terms ent reasons may offe red. 
have relatic the strong influence ‘of hal rit, and} 
of imitation, the fear of want of s 1ccess in un- 
tried erprises, the intrinsic difficulties id lent to 
first essays towards competition who have pre-|} 
viously attained to perfection in the business to be atte a yt- |} 
ed, the bounties, premiums, and other artifici 
ments, with which foreign nations second th 
their s in the 
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The flour of Pennsylva-| 
nia and Mary wins, New York and Ohio, is sold in greater 
of Mary-| 


And i in connexion with this, | 


sentiments | | 


reason- 
who, in a pro-| 
and with a power of intellect that gives| it was before unknown, con sists, as far as the instances 
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be likely to be more tardy than might consist with the i 
terest either of individuals or of the society. In many 
cases, they would not happen while a bare support could 
be ensured, by an adherence to ancient courses, though a 
resort to more profitable employment might be practica- 
ble. To produce the desirable changes as early as may 
be expedient, may, therefore, require the incitement and 
patronage of Government. 

‘**The apprehension of failing in new attempts is, per 
haps, a more scrious impediment. There are dispositions 
apt to be attracted by the mere novelty of an undertaking; 
vut these are notalways those best calculated to give it suc 
cess. To this it is of importance that the confidence of 
cautious, sagacious capitalists, both citizens and foreign- 
ers, should be excited. And to inspire this description of 
|persons with confidence, it is essential that they should 
be made to see, in any project which is new, and for that 
|reason alone, if for no other, precarious, the prospect of 
such a degree of countenance and support from Govern 
ment, as may be capable of overcoming the obstacles in 
| separable from the first experiments. 

‘* The superiority antecedently enjoyed by nations who 
have pre-occupied sand perfected a branch of industry, 
| constitutes a more formidable obstacle than either of those 

which have been mentioned, to the introduction of the 
|same branch into a country in which it did, t before exist 
To maintain between the recent establisoments of our 
|country, and the long matured establishment of another 
country, a competition upon equal terms, both as to quality 
|and price, is, in most cases, impracticable. The disparity 
jin the one, or in the other, or in both, must necessarily 
92 so considerable, as to forbid a successful rivalship, with- 
out the extraordinary aid and protection of Government. 

** But the gre: atest obstacle of all, to the successful pro- 
secution of a new branch of industry ina country in which 
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japply, | in the bounties, premiums, and other 
| 


Ie] 


aids, which 
are granted in a variety of cases by the nations in which 
| the establishments to be imitated are previously introduc 

jed. It is well known (and particular examples, in the 
|course of this report, will be cited) that certain nations 
grant bounties on the exportation of particular commodi 
| tes, to enable their own workmen to undersell and sup- 
| plant all competitors, in the countries to which thos 
| commod: ties are sent. Hence the undertakers of a new 
mani ifacture have to contend, not only with the natu 

disadvant: ages of anew undertaking, but with the gratuities 
and remunerations which other Governments bestow. T 


sé 


} 
il 


» | be enabled to contend with success, it is evident that t! 


linterference and a:d of their own Governments are 
pensable. 

‘¢ Combinations by those engaged ina particular branc ch 
of business, in one country, to frustrate the first efforts 
introduce it into another, by temporary sacrifices, recon 
| pensed, perhaps, by extraordinary indemnifications of th 
| Government of such coun try, are believed to have existed, 


| 
j|and are not to be regarded as destitute of probability. ‘1 he 


indis 


. existence or sonurence of aid from the Government of + 


| country in which the business is to be introduced, may 
essential to fort ify adventurers against the dre ad of sucl 
!combinations, to defeat their effects, if formed, and to 
prevent their being formed, by demonstrating that the) 
| must, in the end, prove fruitless 

‘* Whatever room there may be for an expectation that 
the industry of a people, under the direction of private 
will, upon equal terms, find out the most ‘bene 
there is none for a reliance 
that it will struggle against the force of unequal terms, 
or will, of itself, surmount all the adventitious barriers to 
be successful competition, which may have been crected, 
either by the advantages naturally acquired from practice 
ce| previous possession of the ground, or by those which may 


+ ould have sprung from position, regulations, and an arti ificial 
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policy. This general reflection might alone suffice as an 
answer to the objection under examination, exclusively 
of the weighty considerations which have been particu- 
larly urged.” 1 xia 
Again: ‘* There remains to be noticed ar objection to 
the encouragement of manufactures, of a nature different 
from those which question the probability of success. This 
js derived from its supposed tendency to give a monopoly 
of advantages to particular classes, at the expense of the 
rest of the community, who, it isafirmed, would be able 
to procure the requisite supplies of manufactured articles 
on better terms from foreigners than from our own citizens; 
and who, it is alleged, are reduced to the necessity of pay- 
ing an enhanced price for whatever they want, by every 
measure which obstructs the free competition of forcign 
commodities. 
it is not an unreasonable supposition, that measures 
which serve to abridge the free competition of foreign arti- 
cles, have a tendency te occasion an enhancement of prices; 
ind it is not to ke denied that such is the effect in a num- 
ber of cases; but the fact does not uniformly correspond 
with the theory. A reduction of prices has, in several 
instances, immediately succeeded the establishment of a 
domestic manufacture. Whether it be that foreign manu- 
facturers endeavor to supplant, by underselling our own, or 
whatever else be the cause, the effect has been such as is 
stated, and the reverse of what might have been expected. 
‘*But though it were true that the immediate and 
certain effect of regulations controlling, the competition 
of foreign with domestic fabrics, was an increase of price, 
it is universally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect 
of every successful manufacture. When a domestic manu- 
facture has attained to perfection, and has engaged in the 
prosecution of it a competent number of persons, it in- 
variably becomes cheaper. Being free from the heavy 
charges which attend the importation of foreign commo- 
dities, itcan be afforded, and accordingly seldom or never 
fails to be sold, cheaper, in process of time, than was the 
foreign article for which it is a substitute. The internal 





competition which takes place, soon drives every thing like | 
monopoly, and, by degrees, reduces the price of the arti- 


cle to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital 
employed. This accords with the reason of the thing, 
and with experience. 
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while I, an humble individual, unknown out of this House, 
and to many within it, can scarcely hope that due weight 
will be given to what I may feebly urge: but I go onward 
with perfect confidence, not in myself, but in the strength 
and justice of the cause I advecate. Entertaining, as I 
do, the most exalted respect for the distinguished gen- 
tleman referred to, I request that, if a single word has 
inadvertently escaped me, which can be supposed to cast 
the faintest shadow of disparagement upon him, or those 
associated with him iv opinion, [ may be credited for sin- 
cerity, when I say ne such intention was conceived by me. 
| Sir, the basis of the honorable gentleman’s argument is 
jthe assumption that the consumer does not pay the duty, 
ibut that the producer of the article for which the import- 
jationsare exchanged, is the person upon whom the tax falls. 
If this idea is delusive, and can be justified by no sound rea- 
son—if the substratum has not firmness enough to sustain 
the superstructure, the whole edifice must totter and tum- 
ble **from turret to foundation stone.” It is said two- 
ithirds of the States produce little, comparatively, for ex- 
portation, and that almost all the materials for our trade 
with foreign countries grow upon the remaining third. 
For the sake of argument, admit it. If the producing 
‘section imports all, as, according tothe reasoning, it is as- 
sumed it does, are not the other sections dependent upon 
it? If the crop fails, or if it is desirable not to sell it, but 
to keep it for a more favorable price, how are our wants 
to be supplicd? For it seems we cannot furnish our own 
luxuries or comforts, or necessaries, because, exporting al- 
most nothing, we can import only in the same proportion. 
\If this be so, does it not furnish a good reason, if no other 
|existed, for our course of policy? The southern citizens 
| say, your system is death to us: this we do not believe; but, 
lif we did, might say its abolition would be our destruction; 
jand shall we not, being two-thirds, take such measures as 
we are assured our safety requires? Would it not be suici- 
dal in us to place ourselves in this situation—this state of 
dependence has been removed, and shall we not continue 
independent? I do notmean absolutely, for we are all de- 
|pendent upon each other to some extent, and will find our 
true interest in exchanging our productions and commo- 
dities: but shall we net be permitted to supply our own 
wants—totake care of ourselves? Shall eight millions of 
people yield themselves to the government of four, and 


‘Whence it follows that it is the interest of a com-| place themselves in dependence upon them? The exports, 


munity, with a view to eventual and permanent economy, 
to encourage the growth of manufactures. In a national 


view, a temporary enhancement of price must always be} 


well compensated by a permanent reduction of it. 


lit is argued, pay the imports. Admit it, for a moment, 
lin its broadest sense, and suppose the tariff to be abolished, 
and manufactories to be annihilated, what would be the 
| operation of this state of things on Pennsylvania? It will 


‘It is a reflection which may, with propriety, be in-|be admitted that the cons:umption in the several States is 
lulged here, that this eventual diminution of the prices|in the proportion of their population; that of Pennsylvania 
of manufactured articles, which is the result of internal|is about one million and a half. Goods are now imported to 
manufacturing establishments, has a direct and very im-|an amount between sixty and seventy millions of dollars; 


portant tendency to benefit agriculture. It enables the 


jher proportion of which would be about eight millions, 


farmer to procure, with a smaller quantity of his labor, the | which she must pay for; but she has few exports to pay with 


manufactured produce of which he stands in need, 2nd, 


consequently, increases the value of his income and pro- 


perty.” 


These are the opinions of forty years ago—uttered by 
an individual, who, without the aid of experience, looked, 


|—what is te be done? Cash must be given for them. Could 
|she exist ten years in this condition? But, sir, it would be 
igreately worse: repeal the tariff—the manufactories go 
idown, and foreign articles will be imported to twice the 
| extent they now are. Pennsylvania would have to pay 







































































































































































































































































nevertheless, deeply into futurity; and, by anticipation, | sixteen millions in money for her goods: how long could 
met and repudiated the favorite doctrines of the present |this be borne’ This argument I consider fair, sir, for the 
day. Among the many evidences of the reach of the sur-| whole reasoning spread before us on the other side is 
passing talentsof Alexander Hamilton, I know of no testi-| founded on the misery of the South, alleged to be pro- 
mony more decided and conclusive, than the report, a part!/duced by the present system. How much worse, then, 
of which I have brought to my assistance. lwould be our condition, if the wishes of the planting 

Let us Inquire into the reasons urged for the adopt on| States could be gratified’? Now, the American manufac- 
of the amendment submitted. On this part of the con-|tories furnish us with a great deal of what we want, and, 
troversy I enter upon very unequal terms; he, whose ad- lin return, we give them our productions which we cannot 
dress | listened to with the greatest pleasure, as! always | export. Labor is the element of wealth. Ingenuity, 
do to every thing that proceeds from him, [Mr. McDcrrie] | skill, professional ability, &c. may occasion its transfer, but 
is well known to the nation as talented and patriotic; the | labor in the field, in the mechanic arts, in manufactures, is 
force of argument is accorded by many to his assertions; | the source of it, and lies at the bottom of all our prospe- 
Vou, VI.—112 
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What just ground of complaint ishere? None. The 


North or the South, the East or the West, but to all. It|southern planter gets his price, a reduced one from that 


creates an ability to consume, and this abilit? it is which is 
taxed, and not the labor producing it. The ability, which 
is invariably followed by the disposition to consume, pays 
the duty; and as that ability is small or great, so will be the 
purchases of those articles in common use where a man lives. 
And here lies the fallacy of the argument. If the pro- 
ducer was his own merchant, who sold his own crop in 
Liverpool, and thence imported articles which he himself 
consumed, or which he and his neighbors exclusively used, 
the argument would be difficult to resist; no, it would not, 
for then, indeed, he would be the consumer, and in that 
capacity pay the duty. But, what, sir, is the course of 
trade? He sells his crop to his merchant in Augusta, in 
Charleston, in Savannah, in Nashville, in Orleans, in Natchez, 
in Huntsville, who pays for it, either in an account for 
merchandise furnished the planter, or in money, or in both, 
and carries it to New York or Philadelphia, to pay for arti- 
cles he has obtained there; or he exports it to Liverpool| 
himself. Either way the contract is at an end as soon as the | 
cotton is disposed of, and the duty enters not into the con- | 
tract. The merchant in Liverpool buys it without reference | 
to our internal regulations, for the Liverpool market is not | 
expanded or restricted by American impositions, but by | 
the trade of England with the world. She gets cotton 
from Egypt, Brazil, the East and West Indies, and ex- 
ports her cotton fabrics to various countries—-in very | 
diminished quantities to us, for we not only supply our- 
selves with many articles we want, but enter into com- 
petition with her in‘several markets. A different merchant 
makes the purchases for importation; or if he be, as he 
sometimes is, the same individual, the contract is made oa 
an entirely new footing; the goods are brought into the} 
United States, the duties paid or bonded; they are added | 





to the price of the goods, and a per centum put on the} 


which preceded it, and was received prior to 1818, 1819, 
lL agree, but as much as he has latterly been accustomed 
to, and pays a duty on what itis his pleasure to consume 
which costs him less than the same indulgence did befors 
the duties were imposed. 

We have been asked repeatedly, what does Pennsylva 
nia pay, what do other manufacturing States pay? It has 
been said they pay nothing. Pennsylvania pays more 
than the honorable gentleman’s [Mr. McDurrre} own 
State; her consumption, which cannot be easily ascertain 
ed, fixes her contributions to the treasury in this particu 
lar: as she chooses to use, so is she bound to pay; so does 
she pay. It is, in my judgment, as impossible to maintain 
that the producer pays the duty, as to shut out the light 
of heaven from the earth. 

But the inequality of distribution is made an objection 
to the collection of duties. If it be an evil, itdoes not les 
sen the propriety or value of the system that raises them 
This ground of complaint is easily removed. I will as 
cheerfully join to appropriate money to proper objects 
south as north of Norfolk; but, I think, with great respect 
I say it, that this exception comes with rather a bad grace 
from the quarter that furnishes it. Do not all the objec 
tions to internal improvements, and to appropriations ge 


nerally, proceed from the gentlemen with whom I am now 


contending? Where is the mass of negative votes on such 


| questions to be found? Every one who hears me, knows 
| As to this complaint, I would say, gentlemen, the remedy 


is with yourselves. 

Fault is found with a statement made by the then Secre 
tary of the Treasury, twoyears ago, in which he was made 
to say that domestic production and commerce had in 


[creased more in the four preceding years, than they had 


done in the same number preceding 1824. Was it not so’ 


whole, which he who eats, or drinks, or wears, must pay. | It is, I believe, admitted, but the honorable gentleman from 
This, sir, when Americans do their own business, as they | South Carolina [Mr. McDvrrte] states that the whole in 
ought always to, but very seldom do; but when foreigners | crease was in cotton: I think this is a mistake. Every 
import for us, as we have seen they generally do, the | thing that the industry and labor of man can produce, has 
course is totally different. The cotton is shipped, and sold | increased immensely. Cotton is now, t believe, double 
at Liverpool, the money for it unpaid—a supercargo soon |in quantity what it was at any time w ithin the last « ight 
after arrives at New York witha ship-load of goods, which | years, and it was for the last two years less than in 1827 

are sold at auction; and how are they paid for? Not in| Besides, the field for its cultivation is prodigiously en 


money, but in bills of exchange drawn upon London or 
Liverpool, and a per centum is put upon the auction pur- 
chase, without reference to the duties, which, of course, 
the consumer pays; unless, indeed, where the foreign 
agents are the package or piece merchants, when all they 
cannot manage the Government out of, forms a part of 
the price. 

What has the producer to do with all this? Nothing, if 
we except his factor, in the first instance. But, sir, what 
I regard as conclusive on this subject, is the fact that cot- 
ton 1s as high, nay, higher, than it was in 1827, and that it 
was higher in 1825 than in 1824. 

The following document I have obtained at the treasury: 
41 STATEMENT exhibiting the quantity and value of cotton exported, 

Srom the st day of October, 1820, to the 30th day of September, 1829. 


| 






Sea Islands, | Other Value, 
rears, = ve — ee ee 

Dollars. 
sz) | ~ 20,157,484 
1822 | 24,055,058 
1823 20,445,520 
1824 21,947,401 
1825 35,845,649 
1 f 25 025.214 
182 59345 
1828 22,487,229 
1829 :575,311 
Sr LF 9,411 


\larged: Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
| North Carolina now produce it. I speak in reference to the 
|quantity from the exports, having no means of ascertain 
ling our domestic consumption, which, for my present 
| purpose, I suppose to remain about the same; if it has in 
creased, then an additional argument is furnished for e1 

lcouraging home industry. 

For every million of British goods excluded, you de 
istroy, it is said, a market for two or three millions of do 
| mestic fabrics. How is this operation brought about 
| That it is a correct position, I cannot admit; and it can be 
jonly partially so on the assumption that domestic articles 
jwill not be bonght and consumed by those who dislike 
ithe system. They have a right to abstain from the use of 
|them; and, if it be their pleasure to do so, let no man com 


_ | plain. 


But the same strong hand has placed before us the con 
stitutional difficulty, that we have no authority to impose 
ithe existing duties. The power to lay taxes and imposts 
|is conceded; but it is alleged that this is an effort at destroy 
jing commerce, under the pretence of exercising the con 
|stitutional power of regulating it. Sir, it is not destroyed 
| By the annihilation of commerce, | understand a sweeping 
lof it from the ocean, an inhibition of your merchants + 
itrade, or your ships to make their traceless way. The em 
jbargoe, it is rightly said, was constitutional and legal, be 
jcause its object was the ultimate preservation of that con 
jmerce, which, for a season, is restrained—but dovs the 
|operation of existing laws restrain it? By how many ‘ewe? 
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are your ships, how much less is your tonnage than it was| have been given. I will instance, in my own State, the 
before 1824? The American vessels employed in forcign| case of agricultural societies in counties, in whose hands 
trade were more’ numerous in 1826, than they had been} finds were placed, to be distributed in premiums to those 
since 1806-1807, and more numerous than they ever| who should seauiainn the greatest quantity of wheat or corn 
were, except in those two years; those engage -d in the] onan acre of ground—raise the best horse—the most valu- 
coasting trade have been gradually increasing, and are} able ox, &c. 

reater than they have ever been, and the two combined! I must be permitted to say, sir, that the gentleman is 
urnish more tonnage than has been ownedat any previous| mistaken when he supposes ten men are injured for one 
period. For the last three years (including 1829) our] that is benefited; all feel and know they are benefited. A 
tonnage has been on the increase. How that can be sup-| furnace or a forge is the market for six or eight miles 
posed to be destroyed which is growing, I do not know. | around it; a few establishments in a town or village give 
But southern commerce, we are infos med, is diminished. | life and animation to all in its vicinity. This system of 
If it be so, it must be in a confined sense, that is, it must] manufactures has raised us from the dust: as yet our con- 
be meant that the business of C harleston, and other ms Ati | clition is low, but we hope to recover from it. The gen- 








time places, is lessened. ‘laking it for granted, sir, it is| tleman’s country is not more reduced in means, or more 
no more than has befallen Philadelphia, and Baltimore, | embarrassed, than mine has been. Its distress is owing to 
and Boston; New York has become the centre of capi-| the same causes. Universal peace succeeded to wide- 
tal and commercial activity, and swallowed up, from her| spread war; the multitudes that had been abstracted from 
superior natur al advantages, all the business of her ne igh-| ordinary occupations to military life, were restored to civil 
boring and rivai towns. But, sir, if, as has been alleged} pursuits; and the change of condition, positive and rela- 
ina report of a standing committee of this House, of w hic h| tive, that took place all over the world, enabled each na- 
the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Camare-| tion to put into action all its force for meeting the demand 
LENG] is chairman, the British shipping in our trade hasin-| upon it for supplies; the price of labor, of provisions, of 
creased latterly, it is to be accounted for, ina great mea-| every thing, was cheapened in proportion as they were in- 
sure, by the abolition of the discriminating duty that for-| creased; and this depreciation, resulting from these cir- 
merly existed between our vessels and those of Britain. | cumstances, is the true cause of the suffering that has per- 
But I do not admit the fact, the examination I have been| vaded the whole country. Here, in South Carolina, as in 
able to give this subject having led me to a different re-| Pennsylvania, must be sought the reason of embarrassment 
sult. Ihave endeavored to show, from documents,* that| and difficulty; and if the gentleman will substitute south- 
our commerce on the ocean has not diminished but inéreas-| ern products, while I trace the history of my State, that of 
ed. Lam, however, unwilling to take this limited view of| his own may be read. Sir, before and during the war, 
our interests. Commerce, in its more extended sense, em-| and up to 1818 and 1819, we were prosperous beyond 
bracing: internal as wellas external trade, is, of all others, | the wildest anticipations of the imagination, in her deepest 
the topic I would have selected to prove that our present} and most luxurious twilight revels. The most sensible 
prosperity is unequalled. On the Ohio and the Mississippi, | among us were inconsiderate. Ten, twelve, fourteen dol- 
business has, since 1822-’23, increased two hundred per| lars per barrel for flour, and one hundred dollars per acre 
centum. A statement from Mr. Henry, the engineer at) for land, induced expenses not disproportioned, certainly, 
Louisville, Kentucky, dated January, 1830, and sent here} to existing incomes; and if the money only had been ex- 
in respect of the Louisville canal, shows that seventy thou-| pended, it would have been of comparatively little conse- 
sand tons of property descended the, rivers named, eight] quence; but we dissipated economical habits, we acquired 
years ago, from the country above the falls: now the pro-| new modes of thought and action, made large debts, and, 
perty which they float to New Orleans, from the same dis-| worse than all, children had grown up with educations un- 
tricts, counts two hundred and twelve thousand tons, | fitting them to bear becomingly the sad reverse that await- 
more than two hundred per centum of an increase in se-| ed them and theirs, and overtook them between 1813 and 
ven years. Was any thing equal to this ever before heard| 1825. Sir, after the former year, our products would not 
of? ‘The tonnage on these rivers amounts to fifty or sixty} \ vield a third; our flour was as low as three dollars and fifty 
thousand tons. Look at the North river trade, greater per- cents, an id never higher than six to seven dollars, averag- 
haps, than that of the West—the Erie canal—the Chesa-|ing, during all the time that has followed, about four 
peake and Delaware canal, and the prope rty they carry,| dollars and twenty-five cents to four dollars and fifty cents; 
and believe not your country is languishing, or that your! and land that would have brought one hundred dollars, not 
policy is unpropitious to its best interests. Besides all this, | selling for more than twenty to thirty dollars. It is within 
every man knows that the land carriage, in the middle] my own personal knowledge, that real estate has been fre- 
States particularly, has more than doubled within a few} quently so sacrificed. Can any distress exceed this’? Pro- 
years. That local depression does exist occasionally every-} perty has changed hands, and without the satisfaction of 
where, is certain; there may be temporary disease in a! payinga man’s debts. Sir, I knew a case of this kind—a 
member of the body politic, as inthe natural body, but the| farmer of great respectability and worth inherited from 
general action of the system is healthful and vigorous. | his ancestor, or received by his will, a large plantation: in 
But the honorable gentleman [Mr. McDvrrit] asks, tri-| the rage for speculation, about 1815, 1816, he purchaseda 
umphantly, if any State would bestow a bounty on manu-| | farm near him; the depreciation of property and produce 
factures within its limits; and informs us that he has put| compelled him to borrow a great part of the money to 
this question before, and that a most discreet silence was! meet his contract; interest increased his debt, until, finally, 
uniformly observed. It was not answered, I am sure; but} his purchase and his inheritance were both sold, and were 
Iam equally certain that discretion could not have forbid-| insufficient to discharge the debt incurred. Can any case 
dena reply. Does not the sagacious gentleman perceive! | be more deplorable than that one? It is hard, sir, griev- 
that such a measure would be worse than useless? that the| ously hard, to suffer the deprivations of povérty. It is 
bounty given would be a bounty for the benefit of the citi-| a bitter draught to accommodate yourself and family to the 
zens in the neighboring States, whose mz anufactures would| altered condition of things: it m: ikes the heart bleed, to de- 
be undersold by those 1 receiving the bounty, and that the| prive a wife and children of their accustomed enjoyments, 
advantage could not be confined to the citizens of one| and many a pang heaves, unseen, the bosom of a feeling, 
State’? Such a course would bring you back to the old! unfortunate man; but misery belongs to our race, and his 
confederacy. Where such bounties could be useful, they. manliness is not the less commendable for bearing without 
a murmur, and unknown, tortures which he communicates 
* Watterston and Van Zandi’s tables, and Treasury reeords | to those around him only so far as may be necessary to pro- 
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duce conformity to the new state of his affairs. All this| my self I know 


has been seen and felt in my own district. | 
emerging from its horrors. Many of my constituents cul- 
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I have no desire but, according to the 


We are only humble measure of my judgment, to advance my country's 


interest. I believe no honorable gentleman on either sic 
tivate with their own hands, and those of their familie 8, | has any other purpose. 


Let us, then, like brethren, bear 


farms of from one totwo hundred acres of land; incurring no land forbear much--enduring the evils that arise out of our 
expense that can be avoided, they are obliged to practise| nature and the condition of things--hoping for other days 
rigid economy to sustain themselv es. By this course, | and better times, and not add at this, almost the hour of 


they will surmount all difficulties, and, by a similar one, | 
South Carolina will reach the same goal. By patience, in- 
dustry, and economy, any adverse ‘current of pecuniary | 


parting, the distress of wounded feelings, and the deep- 


seated pain of poignant regrets, to the sorrow that every 


patriotic bosom already acknowledges, at our difference 


affairs can be stayed; and, by an adaptation of habits to cir-|of sentiment on the great national question before th 


cumstances, happiness and. enjoyment may be found as 
readily and frequently in moderate competence, as in| 
abounding and overflowing wealth 


| committee 
Mr. B ARNWEL L said, he should offer no apology for 


| the remarks which he should address to the committee. | 


The argument most pressed by the honorable mover of | jam aware [said Mr. B.] that, upon this subject, the rulit 


the amendment [Mr. McDvurrit] is, that the measures now | 
in force are ty annical, and adopted without right. Sir, } 
no man, or set of men, can lawfully play a tyrannous part, | 
or, without warrant, coerce the observance of particular | 
rules. Tyranny is odious, and not to be patiently endured | 
in any shape; ; Nor is it very material whether the oppres- 
sion be inflicted by one er many. Nay, further, I will | 
agree that the definition of de spotism given is an apt one. 
** It is a Government in which the will of those on whom 
the laws operate is not consulted.”” Who ever before 
heard of a despotism—of the destroying oppression of a 
minority by a majority, ina Government of which the very 
essence is that the majority shall rule? Was it ever be-| 
fore asserted that the very life-giving principle itself—-the 


ingredient which gives all its value to our connexiun, and| 
without which, it would be a mass of inert matter, that 
could be put in motion only by some corrupting and cor- 
roding a that would degrade and debase us into. a| 


fit condition for such rule, is, in its operation, in its fair and | ing the people which I do, feeling that their all is at stake, 


I were recreant, did I not one bold ily before I gave it uj 


legitimate exercise, made productiv e of ree ? Shallitbe 
admitted for an instant that a minority are to rule > Never. 
The majority must govern; and is any conviction wrought, 

that, in so doing, they are the ty rants they have been de-| 
picted? I think not. Sir, keeping within the pale of the 

constitution, they have the exclusive right to prescrib« 
what shall, or shall not, be done; if you pass that bounda- 
ry, you are without all "rules. One would, indeed, think 
that the honorable gentleman’s constituents had no share} 
in the legislation of the country; so far from it, the y are as| 
ably, perhaps more ably, represe nted than any portion of| 

these United States. He takes a useful, an instructive| 

part in many of the 1 measures determined > re; 
not the majority, differing from him, exercise and act! 
upon their own judgments’ He will at once, with his high 
and liberal mind, answer inthe affirmative. I say, further, 
they are the judges of what is lawful or not. IL speak not 
now of judicial tribunals, but refer only to the powers of} 
a majority in connexion with the rights of a minor ity. Itis 
conceded the majority may do as they will with what is 
their ow ny but not so with what belongs to the minority. | 
Sir, there is no separate and distinct meum et tuum here; 


we enter this room as representatives of the whole; what-| 
ever we do, reaches over all; laws stop not at rivers or 
mountains; but, for the purposes of legislation, the terri- 
tory and property of the country are com mon stock. In 
the prescription of rules and re; gulati ions which affect them, 
each member must be heard, may persuade and convince 
if he can, but, failing, is bound by the decision. Nor does 
the gentleman’s definition of despotism, although intrinsic- 
ally correct, help his argument; fi x it is only applicable 
w here the subjec t of the laws has no lot or part in enact- 
ing them. Has he none? Are not his constituents, through 
him, consulted’ He and they are portions of the body po- 
litic, as well entitled, but not better entitled, than others, 
to r and their share in legislation. 
I adjure gentlemen, in a spirit of kindness and good 
feeling, to look around: to ask themselves what earthly 
motive the majority can have for doing them wrong For 


but shall n 


| Majority desire to hear nei ithe r argument nor co mp! aint 
They have indicated their pleasure by acts tov palpable to 
allow me even to affect ignorance. 
If this new burden could have been imposed upon us in 
| silence; if this bill ofpainsand penalticsc ould have been pass 


led into a Jaw, and eve ry expression of indignation ana re 


| monstrance from those whose ruin it must have consummat 
led, could have been suppressed, it would have been done 
Power has become so absolute, that the language of 
free remonstrance grates harshly upon its ear: the tone 
which those who have not quite relinquished the hape of 
freedom, assert their wrongs, and dem and their rights 
called menace, and te nounced as rebellious. We must ‘be 


| pardoned, sir; we come of a race which fought for liberty, 
|which, by deeds, proved its devotion to the cause. Th e 


forms in which the y transmitted it to us, have not’ yet lost 


| their charms; the rough smack of the language of freemen 


still lingers upon our tongue. For myself, sir, represent 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis} ha: 
asked why it is that my colles ague, (Mr. McDvurrix} d 
serting the old ground of argument, has endeavored to 


| make manifest the unequal and oppressive operation of t! 


tariff system upon distinct sections of tl ¢ country. Asth 
course of my own argument will be similar to the on pt 


| sued by my Neague, I feel myself e: all ed upon to a 


U pon this floor, | bear the character of a 
lle gislator for the ‘Union, as well asa represe ntatir e of South 

Carol na; [ac knowledge the obligation which this double 
| relation a the American people imposes upon me. 1 


| this i inqui ry 


1ot permitted to exert the influence which my station m 
confer, to excite discontent, or to stir up dangerous diss 


sions. Why, then, shall I confine my observations chict 


V 


{to the oppression of the South? This is my answer. From 
| 1820, when first the dangerous tendency of the restrictiv 
| sy stem became apparent, the southern statesmen, assisted 
iby many of distinguished ability from other sections of t t] 


country, have not ceased to contend against it. We 


. |lieve that they have demonstrated the illegality and oppres 
| siveness ofthis scheme of policy, which, while it bestowed 
| partial and delusive favors on a few monopolists, i imposes 
ja grievous tax upon the laboring portion of the commu 


ty. But, sir, the monopolists have tr ‘iumphed. An 
rity of the representatives in Congress have declared 
determin ation to adhere to this system of taxation, as ben 





n, 
ficial to those whom they represent. Our appeal to t! 
interest of the nation has been made in vain: taxation is ¢ 
clared to bea benefit, and new modes of expenditure are 


devised to perpetuate it. We now assume a bolder +t 
we strike a higher chord: we place before you one br« 
and fertile section of your country, withering beneath the 


blighting effects of your policy. We show you a peoj le 
strugglin g against the ruin which your leg ee ion h ring 
upon them, and struggling in vain--a people, united by 


eee ; ; 
common suffering and common interest, heed: a home, 

their legislative assemblies, at their public meetings, utter 
ing one common voice of deep-settl d indignation at the 
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injustice of your taxation. And who are the people upon 
whose forbearance you press thus heavily? upon whose 
submissiveness you calculate thus securely’ Sir, the very 
memory of the past must be destroyed, ere this people 
shall permanently and quietly endure illegal taxation. | 
They annually commemorate the wisdom and the fortitude 

of those who struggled successfully against the overwhelm. | 
ing power of the mother country: can they forget the) 
cause? They have been bred in a school which teaches} 
them that there are but three gradations which bring a free-| 
man to the Station of a slave--to feel that he is oppressed, 

to believe that oppression to be illegal, and to submit to| 
it. They have the reality of injury, and they cannot doubt. | 
They are deeply convinced that you have no authority to 
inflict the injury; they now behold the dawn of that day of 
submission, that day which takes from manhood half its] 
virtue. Itmay be that an eye which has intensely gazed| 
upon the heroic lineaments of the ancestors, has transfer-| 
red a delusive resemblance to the features of their de-! 
scendants; yet 1 will not permit myself to believe, nor will 

I suffer you so far to deceive yourselves, as to imagine, that) 
this people will submit. All the offices of patriotism they 

have, and will perform. If evil result from the assertion| 
of their rights, and the protection of their property, let} 
those answer for it who would break them down to uncon-| 
ditional subjection. The true issue now is, will you re-| 
lieve the southern people from this unequal oppression, or| 
will you compel them to relieve themselves? 

I have said, sir, that this system is unequal, and that it 
fixed upon the southern and southwestern States an intole-} 
rable burden of taxation. 

I will now adduce the arguments by which I hope to 
maintain my position. The revenue of this country, about} 
twenty-four millions of dollars, is derived from a tax upon| 
the exchanges of foreign commerce. 


about three millions of people, inhabiting the south and 
southwestern sections of the country, are the producers 


. ° ‘ . . enw ee } 
of nearly thirty-seven millions of dollars. The remaining} 


seventeen millions of dollars is the produce of the 
of three-fourths of the people of this Union, inhabiting 
the northern and eastern sections of this country. What 
ever portion of the tax is thrown upon the producer, must| 
necessarily press most unequally upon the different sec-| 
tions of the Union. fam aware that political cconomists| 
have laid it downasan axiom that the consumer pays the tax; | 
and although I do not entirely assent to this proposition, 
yet I shall not, at pregent, attempt to disprove its general} 
applicability. It will suffice that I demonstrate that the 
financial system of this country reverses the order of na 
ture, and throws the burden upon the producer. First, by 
heavy taxation and unequal distribution, production is 
made to press upon consumption, and the producer is un- 
able to throw the tax upon the consumer. It cannot be 


expected that I should, by extended argument, prove that 


| 
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but is stimulated to still greater efforts 
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But when man has usurped undue authority over his equals, 
and, finding in human reason no justification for the sacri- 
fice of the will and property of others for his own profit 


| or pleasure, secks, by a mysterious derivation of his power, 


to conceal the weakness of his title, calling that divine 
right which the well being of human society will not sanc- 
tion, he must maintain his pretensions to this high origin of 
his power, by exalting the superior wisdom with which he 
boasts that he has been gifted for its exercise. Divine in- 
spiration must sanctify divine right. Then commences a 
system of exorbitant taxation, unequal distribution, and 
forced direction of industry, which inevitably result in 
robbing labor of its hard earnings, and bringing to beg- 
gary and starvation a majority of those for whose protec- 
tion Governments have been instituted. And this Govern- 
ment, also, in name a republic, having set at naught the 
compact by which its power was restrained—-no longer 
deriving its authority from the instructions of the instru- 
ment to execute which it was organized, but arrogating 
despotic authority under the divine right of a majority, 
a right as false in theory and far more oppress.ve in 
practice than the divine right of kings, has not failed 
to claim, also, the inspiration which appertains to the mys- 
terious source of its power. The representative, with his 
official garb, assumes official wisdom; the scales fall from 
his eves, and he, who but yesterday was unable to direct his 
own industry, is now gifted with unerring sagacity and pro- 
found wisdom, in guiding and controlling the interest and 
industry of the nation. The evil which such legislation 
brings upon mankind, cannot be attributed to nature. It is 
to the disturbing operations of Government that the dis- 
tress resulting from production pressing upon consumption 
is justly attributable. I will endeavor to illustrate this 
position. Let us suppose a community of one hundred 


Of the products] men, whose annual income amounts to a hundred dollars 
which constitute the American portion of this exchange, | 


each; if no taxes or regulations disturbed the exchanges 
of this community, no sufficient cause can be assigned 
why great inequality should arise im their condition, or 


vhy the supply should exceed the demand. But Iect a 


labor} Government be established, which levies a tax of fifty pei 


cent. upot the incomes of each member of the c ymmunity, 


. ‘ ‘ J } 
land distributes t an tou 


1 a punt tot ev it among ten men.- 


vers, what then is the r af Sin 
' 


| members have 
ir means of consumption diminished one-half; and al- 
though ten members have had their income increased to 
five times their former amount, yet increased consump- 
tion of the five will never supply t liminishied consump- 


tion of the nincty. 


i 


But wh Ist the consumption is thus 
diminished, the power of production is not only the same, 
When we add to 
this almost necessary cause of inequality, the unjust inter- 
ference of a Government, shackling industry in one pur- 
suit to sustain it in another, we have perhaps assigned the 
true reason why labor is depressed and capital exalted, and 
why a large portion of the community are starving in the 


whenever the production of any article exceeds the de-| midst of plenty. 
mand, all burdens laid upon the sale of this article must 
fall upon the producer; the very statement of the propo-| tionists visit with such unmeasured al 


sition carries with it the proof of its correctness: the pro- 
ducer pays the tax, or reduces the quantity produced; in 
either event, he sustains the loss. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, whilst he denies that the producer pays any 
portion of the duty, attributes our suffi ring to the fact 
that our production exceeds the demand; and this he attri- 
butes to a general glut in the market of the world, occa 
sioned by excessof production. { rest my argument partly 
upon the gentleman’s conclusion, but 1 cannot accede to 
the justice of his premises. [ cannot believe that the un- 
impeded exertions of man’s industry, the unperverted sug- 
gestions of man’s sagacity, drive him onward to a state of 
dismal stagnation, in which the accomplishment of his toil 
and foresight is to perish from want in the midst of over- 


whelming abundance ihis not the order of nature 


| 
| 


If we refer to England, that country which the restric- 


abuse, while they wor- 


ship with a slavish adoration the very errors from which her 
i i 1 Higence is daily liberating her, we shal 


laxation eve 
pressing, st 
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duced him to this miserable condition? Heavy taxation, | 
unequal and extravagant disburse ments, unjust monopo- 
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| millions of dollars, s, amost oppressive tax, yet one from the 
| weight of which we are not relieved by our connexion 


lies, exhausting the means of millions to swell the coffers{with the North, whilst we are altogether deprived of the 


of a few. 


And the laborers of our country must work as cheaply! 


as this miserable, slaving population! What is the opera-| 
tion of this Government upon the South? Sir, of the} 
imports received chiefly in return for their exports, the 
Government takes almost one-half; and where ¢ *xpends it? 
Elsewhere. Itis certain that not two millions of dollars 
of the twenty-four ever revisit the section which bears! 
the chief burden of taxation. Nor is this all. To make} 
the inequality still more glaring, bounties, also, are to be 
levied upon our industry, to pamper other sections of the | 
country. Our means of consumption are thus diminished; 
abd, to sustain ourselves under this unnatural pressure, we 
have been com pellec i to press our product! 
means of consumpti on. 

I willn she, take another view ¢ 
trative of the ani ition, that the tax laid 
imp¢ cea cha d by « 
southern pro 
ple clearly, 
The cotton, 
are the produce of our labor; 
seven millions of dollars; we hem to the 
rer, and, as the Government requires fifty per cent. upon 
the goods which we shall bring with us, we sell one-half 
of our produce for money, the cther half we 
for goods. Upon our return, we pay the duty 
house, and we seek to reimburse ourselves 
duty to the goods which we have 
the northern manufacturer to sell } 
advance; and thus the section of country in which he re- 
sides receives a bounty. But it is allege int the con- 
sumers of the North pay the duty upo 
they consume. This but by w! 
the vi ry fifty per cent. which the souther 
custom-house, ts transferred to the 
ments, and they are thus en 
themselves for the advance w! h tl 


consumer 


ions beyond the 
sir, f the subject, illus- 
ipon the oe of 
uefly | by the 
rstand the princi- 
liate machinery. 
uthern exports, 
worth about thirty- 
manufactu 


' 
ur exports is cl orne 
rhat we may une de 


the 


ducer 
let u 


tobacco, a 
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remove 


nd rice, 


rine 
and other s« 


the 


ake 
take 


exchange 
at the custom- 
» by adding thi 
imported. This enables 


S$ For ls ata profitabl 


goods which 
Why, 


lucer 


is true; 


paid at the 
shape of disburs« ibled to re- 
imburse 
s. In what proportions these advantag 
tributed among the people « f 
I believe that the di tributi 
monopoly there also holds labor in thraldom, 
whilst it delu poor. i 

ducer, 
pays th 
exports. 


b« | eve 


ges are dis- 
+} ] . e > 
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|advantage of its disbursement, and have our ‘forei ign mar- 
ket endangered by a fruitless and bitter competition. As 
we export for consumption, that portion which is not taken 
| from us by taxes, we do consume; and upon this we pay 
the duty, either in taxes to the Gov ernment, or bounti 
jto the manufacturer. With the exception of our trade 
s|with the West, of four or five millions of dollars, (and ou 
exportation of cotton to the North will amply compen sate 
|for the exce ption,) almost the whole of our consumpt 
consists of articles imported or protected, and an aver 

| of between forty-five and fifty per cent. will not exceed t the 
actus il amount of taxation to which we are subjected. We 
jare the ultimate consumers, possessing no _ er of throw- 
jing our burdens upon others; upon us the tax falls. But, 
\sir, what need is there of this contest of words? Men 
|professions may deceive you—let their actions answer; 
{these speak most inte lligibly. Who bear the burdens’ 
| Who pay the taxes? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
| said truly that labor was the basis of property. The Go 
\¥ ernment derives, annually, twenty-four millions of dollar 
lof taxes from the labor of the country; from labor it must 
lcome, ex nihilo nihil fit. And although I have heard thata 
jduty was no tax, I cannot reply to such an assertion. I 
cannot strike a shadow; I cannot argue against a palpable 
dity. Upon the labor of this c ountry there lies a bur 
iden of twenty-four millions of dollars. Who bear this 
iburden? W ho pay these taxes? Dothe North pay’ Sir, 
they pray for an increase; they beseech you, as you value 
their existence nation, never to remove them. Are 
taxes, the ny a blessing to be prayed for? Is industry there 
iso elastic, that burdens must be applied to regulate its 
|buoyancy’ Must every extravagant scheme be fostered, to 
induce a necessity for taxation? And do you feel it as 
evil? 

We do 
certai 
of the 
prod 


jabsut 
asa 


an 


¢ 
sor 


not claim ourselves greater wisdom, and 
ly not greater prudence, than the representati ives 
North; yet how has it happened that tax¢ ee an 
igal exp enditure find favor and support in the 
; at id are of ppose db ry the South? Is it that the people \ 
y re prese nt are less sensitive to taxation, less je: a of 
application of their money, than ours? No, sir: two 
winters since, the Legislature of Massachusetts refused to 
lay a tax for the payment of a debt due by that con 
wealth. Her funds were exhausted, her contracts we 
not performed; yet the representatives refused to tax the 
people. The last winter a railroad scheme was propos d 
to that Legislature, and a subscription was refused. The 
applicatio Ms i think, has been transferred here. New York 
is now living upon her capital, refusing to tax her peopk 
P <cmaivasta continues to borrow money to pay the int 
rest of her debt, re fusing to tax her peo ple. How } 
> Here we find the representatives of these ver 
anxious to keep up the taxes, and willing to en 
wasteful schemes of expenditures. Whence this e 
}at home, and profusion here? Sir, the facts are too g 
to be denied—the in ferences too clear to be disgu 
The system is a blessing to them, and the burdens of | Go 
Ipon us. 
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The gentleman from Massachusetts denies that we can 
consume the thirty-seven millions of dollars which we ex- 
port. , the gentleman has not well examined his asser 
tion. The et on, to purchase whose supplies these 
exports are is three millions; the average consump- 
tion would se “ely exceed thirteen dollars a head. Is 
this a consum ot on of foreign articles by three millions 
belief? The Island of Cuba, 
}with a population of eight hundred thousand, imports 
fourteen millions of dollars annually, giving an average 
consumption of foreign articles of more than seventeen 
dollars 
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so enormous as to exceed 
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But it is said that we could not have sustained this 
weight of taxation. Sir, we have not sustained it: we 
have sunk under it. Whilst the value of our property has 
been greatly diminished, the profits of our labor have been 
alnost destroy ed; not by that active competition which, 
whilst it lessens individual gain, enhances the sum of na- 
tional prosperity, and adds to the strength and population 
of our country, but by a production borne down by taxation, 
compelling it to maintain a precarious and unequal strug: 
gle with foreign industry by sacrifices and toil. And it is 
against a country thus oppressed, that new edicts are year- 
ly promulgated, trammelling, limiting, exterminating that 
commerce upon which it depends for existence. 

A belt of country, extending from thirty-seven degrees 
north to thirty-seven degrees south latitude, is capable of 
producing the articles which we export to a foreign mar- 
ket. In many portions of this section of the world, the 
soil is more fertile, the climate more genial, and labor 
cheaper, than in the southern part of this country: with the 
inhabitants of this extensive region we must compete. A 
small island, not possessing any peculiar natural advan- 
tages, with its labor subjec ted to an enormous pressure of 
taxation, is the dreaded competitor of the northern manu- 
facturer. I demand, sir, by what principle which you 

yourselves can term equi al, do you dare to throw in ‘the | 
weight of your legislation, for the purpose of encumber- 
ing one sec tion of the countr y to strengthen the other. Sir, 

our Government appeals to the e xample of England to} 
jus stify her in this course of legislation; Net her follow out} 
= example, if she has determined to make the system of 
restrictions, which is daily yielding to science and experi- 
ence there, the model of her policy vy. If no more elevated 
path to glory and prosperity can be discovered for a free 
republic, than that dark and crooked road from which 
knowledge is even now expelling the monarchies and aris- 
tocracies of Europe, let her at least take the good with the 
= Let her design be justice. England has most un- 
sely and unjustly assumed the control of the whole labor 
of he r people; but she desired that they should experience 
equal favor. It is true that most pernicious inequalities 
have been the result; but this is the inhe se vicious ten- 
dency of the system. The object which she desi igned to 
ang complish, was the equal protection of every class in the 
community. When she gave to her manufactures the home 
market, she gave bounties to the e xports of her agriculture; 
and now that her agriculture is permitted to enjoy without 
prem ot ion the domestic market, she assists by bounties 
the e ae of her manufactures; nor is there a bur- 
den to be borne, or an advantage to be « snjoyed, which she 
inte ntionally distributes unequally on the labor of those 
who claim her protection. 

Sir, how is it you boast you are a free State? Will the] 
name of freedom compens: ite for the want of justice? And 
can you pretend, upon the common principles of natural 





equity, to justify yourselves for the gross partiality which | 


your legislation m: anifests? You not only foster one portion 
of the community, and one section of the country, whilst 
you leave the other without the pale of your protection, | 
but you trammel and render fruitless the unassisted exer- 
tions of the one, that the other may enjoy in security in- 
creased prosperity. 


There are some arguments urged by the gentleman from 


Massachusetts, of a general character, of which, although | 

. . . ' 
i cannot myself feel their force, yet, as they have been|t 
frequently repeated, 1 shall briefly notice them. The 


gentleman urges that the competition of this country di- 
minishes the price of goods. The admission of that gen- 
tleman in another part of the eet furnishes a suffi- 
cient answer to this argument. 
laborer worked for his daily bread; that starvation reduced 
the price of his labor to the least sum sufficient for the 
support of life. Here, sir, is a very sufficient reason to 
account for the depressed price of English goods, and 
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renders entirely unnecessary any resort to the mysterious 
connexion which is said to exist between high taxes and 
cheap goods. 

But, sir, the whole argument has always appeared tome 
to be based upon a most unfounded assumption that the 
manufacturers of England would or could combine to sell 
their goods in America at a price above that which renders 
them a fair profit. Sir, gentlemen greatly underrate the 
effect of competition in England, and greatly overrate the 
importance of the American market to the English manu- 
facturer, when they suffer themselves to be deluded by so 
idle a supposition. Great Britain exports near three hun- 
dred millions of manufactures. A combination among the 
producers of this amount of fabrics, is an apprehension too 
extravagant to affect a reasonable mind. And it seems 
scarcely less surprising that any one could gravely urge 
that a market for twenty or thirty millions could regulate 
the price of manufactures to the amount of many hundreds 
of millions; and upon this supposition only can the argu- 
ment be sustained. It is also evident that no permanent 
and important difference of price can be maintained in the 

American market, whilst our commerce is free with France 
and other European countries. 

But it is said that the restrictive system has rendered 
goods cheaper in this country. Sir, the true question is, 
are they cheaper than we could procure them from abroad? 
and not whether the *y are cheaper now than at a former 
period. You dare not answer im the affirmative. Let our 
revenue, chiefly derived from a payment of a tax imposed 
upon the very goods, of the superior cheapness of which, 
in this country, these men boast, answer. Let this infa- 
mous bill of pains and penalties, which the chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures has from very shame abandon- 
ed, answer. [Mr. MALLARY said that he was not ashamed 
of the bill.] If your goods are cheaper than the foreign 
articles, the manufacturers cannot require such harsh and 
unjust laws for their protection. But, sir, are goods, as 
we receive the m in this country, either foreign or domes- 
tic, really cheaper than they were formerly? It is true, sir, 
that they cost 1 ‘ss money; but have not all articles, the 
unprot cted as well as the protected, depreciated in equal 
proportion? Can you obtain more of the necessaries or 
comforts of life for a pound of cotton or tobacco, than you 
could formerly? It is the exchangeable value whic h deter 
mines the cheapness. J apprehend, sir, tiiat, under our 
present system, and in this mode of estimating the value, 
| exc ods are not cheaper. 

It is triumphantly urged that the revenue of the coun- 
try hasn ot been se riously affected by the tariff, and that the 
prophee ies of those who have forme rly opposed this policy 
have not been accomplished. Sir, when we estimate the 
vast yearly addition whic h is made to the population of this 

country, the enormous increase of duties upon imports 
| which have been levied, and advert to the fact that the re- 
venue has remained almost stationary, we cannot perceive 
Ithat the advocates of high taxes have great cause for tri- 
umph or congratulation. Yet it is true that the diminution 
of the revenue has not been so rapid or so great as was 
j anticipated previously to the act of 1828. 
| Those who witnessed the oppressive operation of this 
Government upon that section of the country, from the 
produce of the labor of which the revenue was chiefly 
derived, were well warranted in the belief which they en- 
ertained and ¢ xpre ssed, that additional burdens would 
drive them from their employment; and that, with the 
decrease of exports, the revenue derived from imports 
would be greatly curtailed. What has been the effect? 
Sir, it is true that the planter still clings to the soil and the 
en pl ryment to which the stror s tic a affection and 
custom bind him; but the v ilne of his pi ne rty is mere ly 





nominal. ‘Those who were pre ssed I cle bts have been 
ruined, and those who were ever dist neguis hed for gene 
rous hospitality, a1 now struegling, and yainly struge¢line, 
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by privation and ceaseless labor, to keep their 
their natal soil. 
it has fallen heavily. Lower they cannot go; we must de- 
sert them. To us, at least, it affords no consolation to 
know that the revenue has not decreased; for we feel 
that it has been sustained by remorseless oppression, wring- 
ing from us the hard earnings of our industry. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts says that we 
arrogate to ourselves the markets of this country. Ah, 
sir, this is the true statement of the case: this is a bold 
avowal of these principles which we charge upon you: 
we arrogate to ourselves the market of this country, and 
against this arrogance the tariff laws are directed. How 
arrogate? Do we claim special privileges’ Do we clamor 
for laws to aid our industry? No, sir; we ask only the free 
exercise of dur industry; and you answer, that this would 
enable us to possess the market of our common country, 
and, therefore, you will not permit it. Sir, we have long 
felt that we were aliens: your legislation has deeply convinc- 
ed us that you so regarded us; but it is for the first time 
openly avowed here, that we have been denied, and will 
be denied, the right of a citizen to contend for the market } 
of his own country. Yes, sir, if restriction were remoy- 
ed, the planter would enjoy the domestic market; laws 
must be passed for his exclusion, and those who pass these 
laws call him countryman and fellow-citizen! The whole 
scheme is now laid bare; it is to prevent the profits of one 
section of the country from exceeding the profits of the 
other: and the American system stands, stripped of dis- 
guise, the old agrarian law, vamped up with a new title. 
Fanny Wright and her doctrines have their advocates up- 
on this floor; anda distribution of goods is the consumma- 
tion of this splendid project! It is well, sir, that we now 
understand each other. 

The gentleman has introduced slavery into his speech. 
This is not the occasion upon which I will cnter into a dis- 
cussion upon that subject; the time will, I doubt not, soon | 
come, when 1 shall claim to be heard. 

If the gentleman desires to reconcile a majority of the 
people of this country to an unjust oppression of the mi- 
nority, by exciting fanatical prejudices against. them, and 
succeeds in his object, this Government is at an end. That } 
you oppress us because you love yourselves too w ell, is | 


not tolerable; but that you oppress, because you hate or | 


depise us!—Sir, I will not speak of it. | 


But, sir, the gentleman will not succeed; the same game 


foot upon | spair of the oe The encroachments of power have 
The blow has fallen upon our lands; and | been rapid anc 
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alarming; its strongholds are deeply fixed, 
and fiercely defended. c 
it ends in victory. 

Had history preserved in her records no memorial of 
that Roman Senate whose firmness subdued the world, 
but this simple sentence, ‘‘ They returned thanks to thei; 
vanquished general, because he did not despair of the 1 
public,” their fame were immortal. 

We will not then despair of the republic. The gallant 
vessel rocks until her bulwarks are in the brine; throw 
not the ballast overboard, she will right again. 

But, sir, it is not here that I hope to find a remedy, 
whilst I speak, your decision is already pronounced. || 
appeal, in the name of the people whom I represent, from 
your tribunal. Not to your federal judiciary, created by 
your power, dependent upon your will; but to the State 
of which we are members, in her capacity of sovereign, 
we take our appeal. That true allegiance, which, as ci 
tizens, we owe to her, has been maintained inviolate. ‘To 
her laws we have yielded a faithful obedience, and we 
now demand from her the exercise of the great relative 
cluty of protection. 

Mr. GORHAM, of Massachusetts, succeeded, and occu 
pied the committee a short time in a practical examination 
of the provisions of the bill, and in support of regulations 
for enforcing the tariff laws; which, although he was op- 
posed to their passage, and to the system which they in 
troduced, he would employ all proper means to enforce 
while they continued the law of theland. He then spoke 
at large on the history and effects of the tariff laws, and 
against the repeal as proposed by the amendment of Mr 
McDUFFIE. Mr. G. concluded at four o’clock, when 
Mr. YOUNG moved that the committee rise; which motion 
prevailed. 


The struggle may be arduous, but 


Tuurspay, May 6, 1830. 
COMMERCE AND IMPOSTS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill con 
cerning the navigation and imposts, reported by the Com 
mittee on Commerce. , 

Mr. WAYNE continued his remarks in favor of the bil 
and embracing general views against the protecting sys 
tem. He had not concluded, when the expiration of the 


|hour arrested the debate. 


has been played before. ‘* The slaves of French slaves, DISTRICT AFFAIRS. 
themselves the drivers of slaves,” the Che House took up the bill providing for the punish 
watchword, but it met witha signal failure then, and will }ment of crimes within the District of Columbia. Th: ques 
signally fail now. jtion being on its third reading, 

Sir, had we delivered ourselves into your power, as} Mr. ALEXANDER moved that the bill be laid on th 
mere dependents upon your will; had we entrusted to/table. 
your control the entire disposal of our destinies, persever-| Mr. TAYLOR demanded the yeas and nays on 
ance in a system of such manifest injustice and such de-| question; but the House refused to order them; and 
structive oppression must have forced us to discard apre-| The question to lay the bill on the table prevailed 
tended Government, which ‘‘ covers to devour us.”’ 170 to 57. 

But we have not left ourselves thus defenceless; we rest “ 
upon that sacred and only bond of union—-the constitu- | Fripar, May 7, 1830. 
tion. We are animated by a high consciousness that we| ‘he House resumed the consideration of the bill | 
contend not ina selfish cause, involving merely pecuniary | amend the laws concerning navigation and imposts. 
interests, but in the common cause of our common coun-| Mr, WAYNE concluded his remarks in support of the 
try. Knowing that the preservation of liberty, identified as | p31). 
itis in the preservation of the constitution, depends upon | Mr. 


has been once 


this 


‘ ‘sar : STRONG expressed his intention of submitting his 

our exertions, we cannot suffer false fears or false hop« S| views on the subject; but, as the hour had nearly ¢ xpire 1. 

to endanger the issue. 'he would, by permission of the House, defer until to-mo: 
And we shalltriumph! It is the good old cause: and lrow what he had to say. 


wherever there is intelligence to estimate its value, anc 
rHE TARIFF LAWS. 


boldness to aefend it at all hazards, it cannot go down. 

The sympathies of the enlightened, the the} The House then again resolved itself into a Committe: 
bold, and the free, ar History, in every page, |of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Por 
which warms the heart who love hberty, is with jin the chair, and took up the bill to amend an act in ad 
us: we cannot fail dition to the several acts imposing duties on imports 


Let those who love Mr. YOUNG said he had hitherto left the expositio 
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and honor the cor tution not de- at 
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his sentiments here, to the simple expression of aye or no. [som of sentime nt, so wide, so extreme a difference of 
Respect for the wisdom of the committee collectiv ely, }opinion? A subject, as all arree, so intimately connected 
and the weight of character and full experience of many Ww ith the value of all we possess, affecting alike the city 
of 7 members, still inclined him to that course. But, [said | land the country, the producer, vender, and consumer, 
Mr. Y.] believing that the policy now struggling betwe eenjentering into the composition of whatever we eat, and 
this bill and its amendment se riously concerns an interest|/drink, and wear, and even that of our dw ellings, and 
which has become important to the State I have the ho-| bearing, in its effects, on alj our great, continual, and in- 
nor in part to represent, and of which interest, from my |stant interests, and as extended, minute, and diversified as 
locs : situation with regard to no inconsiderable proportion \the whole re stle *ss struggle and bustle for money, riches, 
of it, it might not be expected I should be unmindful|and power. 
here; and believing, as I do, that a healthy, active, and vi-| Will it not be strange, sir, if, amidst all this, we can find 
gorous state of society in general—the perm: anent ‘growth, | no one fact, no data, no fair view of cause and effect, by 
prospe rity, and ge ‘neral welfare of our entire cot intry de- oa ich we may satisfy ourselves, or demonstrate to others, 
e ‘nd intimately, and to a very great extent, on that sys-|where the plain truth lies in this all-important question’ 
em of measures now so directly and indirectly, and furi- \In the varied and complicated operations of nature around 
ously attacked, I trust the expression of my sentiments, at}us, which we can but partially approach or control, we 
this time, somewhat more at large, will not be considered | have long since learned to seek out the cause from the ef- 
as exceeding the duties of my place, or inconsistent with | fect, and, by observing and noting the naked facts, have 
the deference [ owe here. thence de duced the governing prince “iple; ; and whatever 
{[ am not, sir, insensible of the time in which I amiihecntnies variety, or extent, the view may put on, we 
this debate, both in regard to the late hour in the ses-|can trace the moving cause. When all the elements of 
sion, and the progress of the discussion—that the promi- ithe air are in commotion and at war in the storm, it is but 
nent views and strong points in this subject have already | the operation of a mute and simple principle, and all is 
been traced by master hands—that an extraordin: ary strug- calm again. We have learned to dissipate the thunder, and 
gle of eloquence and energy of intellect have formed al even to divert and ward off its bolts. 
kind of crisis of interest an d feeling, from which the mind, But amidst this mental excitement, amidst this storm of 
with the most sincere devotion to the cause, must be wan-| complaint and thunder of eloquence, we have yet found 
ing, and more ‘idly bent” on what may follow. no sufficient philosopher, no one admitted fact, no defined 
[ shall, therefore, as far as may be, avoid the track of} result, no acknowledged principle , to which we will refer, 
those who have gone before me, and, not affecting to fill| to solve the « loubts and difficulties which surround us. 
out a complete system for myself, attempt to re-establish, | But, instead of looking at the naked facts, a new era of 
from primary considerations, those general principles of| argument, and theory, and representation, seems to have 
action and operations whi ich have been so fully and so|ensued; and amidst all the ble ssings which distinguish our 
forcibly presented; but endeavor to illustrate them from| country, our constitution and laws are represented as des- 
other facts, and exhibit them from other points of obser- potism itself, the government of majorities as a refinement 
vation, that we may the more distinctly perceive their ex-|to tyranny, and all our fostering and protecting policy as 
istence and actual operation upon us. spreading ruin, disaster, and desolation over the fairest 
Che honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. Da-| fields of our country and our kindred, more doleful and 
vis] who first addressed the committee in opposition to|sombre than has settled on the ill-fated plains of Nineveh 
the present amendment, exhibited to us the necessary ef-|or Babylon. 
fect of the accumulation of Iabor and capital on manufac-| And are we, sir, in this country, at this day, to legislate 
tures, and of the consequent abundance of production, in} on these premises’? Is our favorite system indeed a war- 
bearing down, with extending and general pressure, the|lock-spell, to haunt the land’ Or has ‘* God, for some 
price of the manufactured articles of all nations and coun-| strong purpose, steeled the hearts of men” on this strange 
tries, as far as exchange and mutual intercourse exist—|subject? When wildness, from any cause, seizes the ima- 
presenting, also, our own manufactures as contributing gination, or one has lost his way, and ail objects around 
their share in this operation. My object will be to show a] seem to have changed their appearance and position, if he 
further effect, and the particular operation of our manu-|can but spy some hill, or tree, or 7 which he can re- 
factures within our own country, and amongst ourselves. | cognise, all, at once, comes right again; and this small ob- 
The honorable gentleman from Pe nnsylvania [Mr. Craw-|ject, in calculating for home, or certainty, or safety, is 
corn] who next addressed the committee on the same side, | worth all the world beside. I will not here decide which 
xhibited more particularly the favorable bearing of manu-|side is right, or which is wrong; but that there somewhere 
factures on our agricultural pursuits and prod lucti ons; and] exists, on one side or the other, a sad mistake—an unac- 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Gor-| countable state of opinion and feeling on the subject, both 
uam] who immediately preceded me, illustrated his views|in principle and extent, none who have witnessed this de- 
on the subject mere particularly, from facts appearing in} bate can doubt. 
our foreign intercourse and mercantile transactions. My In this state of mind, we may theorize forever, calcu- 
object w ill be to e xamine the more direct effects, proc eed-| late | yack the duties on imports to the exporter, the pro- 
ing more immediately from manufacturing operati ions the m- | ducer r, or his fathers; we may talk at large of reve nue, 
selves. And all who have preceded me, on either side of|and resources, and balance of trade; look abroad on agri- 
the question, have, for the most part, drawn their conclu-| culture, and commerce, and soduiguiee s, as we feel, but 
sions from general views. My object will be to select some } lwe must come down to the simple and primitive opera- 
tew specific, palpable facts and results, exemplifying the iti ons of the plough and the hammer, the spindle and the 
rove ring principle s, that we may view them simply, loar, to rest and start our sure calculation upon. Resting 
singly, and distinetly—not relying on their tendency |upon, and supported by these primarily, sir, and not on 
merely, but the de ‘gree and extent of the effect, that we |the millions borrowed, as suggested by the honorable gen- 
may, if we please, without any intricate or aggregate cal-|tleman, [Mr. McDurrie]} w as E ng and enabled to sustain 
culations, count, weigh, and measure them for ourselves. | herself through the mightiest struggle of modern days, 










And are there, sir, no such facts tobe found? Has expe i and not sustain herself merely, but rise above the storm, 
rience yet left no criterion amidst all the commended and |and say, with the complacency of Juno to the gods, ‘ in- 
deprec ated oj perations of this all-embracing tariff sy dian? lends, *' I march with majesty amidst the nations of th 
Is it not sti ange , sir, that, on this subject, there should sojearth. And what now makes her look so thoughtful, 
long be found to remain so much doubt--so much confu- |hungry, and so surly towards us 
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Nothing so much, sir, as the spindle and loom of Ameri-| And I have selected a given quantity, that we may avoid 
ca, the little spinner and weaver of America, alluded to|aggregate estimates; and, by calculating accurately the 
in a former debate. Give her the control of these, sir, |effect of a definite part, see, distinctly, by the relation, 
but a few years-—give her your market—pass but this bill, |the effect of the whole. And I will suppose it manufac 
with its amendment, and you will soon see John Bull full|tured in New England, as she draws the supplies for he: 
fed, and something hale again; and, as he passes by, will, |laborers mostly from abroad, and the operation on those 
with increased complacency, and affected solicitude for} States which supply themselves is less distinctly seen. 
our welfare, inquire, in his turn, what makes brother Jona-| I take, for instance, one square yard of common cotton 
than so rugged and so sober, so as if he had lost afriend. |cloth, at the price it bears, viz. from eight to nine cents 

I agree, sir, with the gentleman, that money, circulat-|say nine cents, for the convenience of propositions. Fou 
ing medium, is an immense power in all these affairs; but|cents of this, or four-ninths of the whole price, is mad 
without the action of these little springs to keep it in mo-jup of stock, or the cotton in its raw state. The cotton 
tion, it isa poor, dead, inert mass. What is money to|growing States cannot complain of this part of the price, 
Spain or Portugal? Like the food that nourisheth not. What |as it is their own produce at the market price, not dimin 
would it be if they had but the little spindles, and looms, |ished by rivalry of a growing market, now nearly for one- 
and hammers of America’ Sir, they would be other na-| quarter of their whole produce. Nor can other parts of 
tions, at once, in the world, and we, without them, should|the country complain, as they receive it, including less 
be poor and sluggish; and far bebind our native selves, as/freight than they could from any other country that cai 
they are now. manufacture for us. Four cents more of the price, o1 

And, sir, but adopt this amendment, (or its cousin-ger- |} four-fifths of the remaining part, is made up of labor 
man, that figures in the morning hour, ) and we shall have a} which is the same as to say that this part is made up of th 
Methuen treaty, and all the degrading consequences that{necessaries of life: for even on this subject both sides 
followed on Portugal will flow upon us. agree, asa general rule, that the labor in production is a 

But permit me here, sir, before I proceed to the parti-| fair measure of the consumption that enters into it. And 
culars as suggested, to mention the great principles which |how, sir, is this part made up? Of the produce of every 
I consider as governing the protecting system in all its|part of the Union. The rice, corn, and tobacco of th 
parts, and in all countries. Itis, that the encouragement | South, and the sugar and molasses from farther south; th 
and augmentation of manufactures necessarily tend to|flour pork, lard, and grain from the middle and western 
withdraw and withhold labor and capital from agricultural] States; the fur and skins from farther west; drawn, in 
pursuits, and to accumulate and retain labor and capital in}short, with mixed and varied proportions, from every pai 
manufacturing pursuits; thereby producing the double |of our country, and every class of producers, leaving but a 
effect, on the one hand, of raising the price of agricultural|minor part to be supplied by the local markets. Can 
products, by diminishing the number of producers, and}any part of the Union complain of this portion of th: 
enlarging the number of consumers; and, on the other|price? It is their own produce, at their own price. _ Is it 
hand, of reducing the price of manufactured articles, by |the interest of the country to subtract any thing from this 
increasing the competition and increasing the production; | part of the price, or compose it of other materials, or the 
each effect being in favor of the agriculturist and con-| products of other countries? Can we, so far as we hav« 
sumer; and must, therefore, be the true policy of all na-| yet proceeded, destroy any part of that manufacture, with 
tions where the danger of a scarcity or extravagance of] out, at the same time, and to the same extent, destroyin; 
price of provisions, or other agricultural productions, does|the market and the consumption of our agricultural pro 
not make it necessary to establish directly the opposite}ducts? Or can any part of the price be reduced, but by 
policy. This cannot be necessary in this country, above | reducing the price of the agricultural products which com 
all others. pose it? Ejight-ninths, therefore, is not the manufac 

Yet, sir, the objection brought against this system here, |turer’s price, but the agriculturist’s prices: it is his pro 
is directly the opposite to this position, viz. that the ope-| duction converted into it; and, when consumed or export 
ration of the protecting system increases the price of|ed, it is virtually the consumption and exportation of h 
manufactures, and diminishes that of agriculture. The|products. One cent of it, or one-ninth, remains to & 
protecting system may be supported on the supposition of | against the capital and care of the owner. And how is it 
an increased price of the manufactured article, and a cor-| with this? The capital is brought into operation by labor, 
responding increased price of the agricultural article|/in erecting his buildings, his dams, his flumes, his ma 
given in exchange. In this case the whole operation of|chinery, and tools; and all this is done and paid for by th 
the system would be for the benefit of the manufacturer, | same kind of provisions and necessaries, drawn from ever) 
unless the farmer obtained a more uniform and permanent] part of the country, including here the iron and coal oi 
market thereby; but if a more extensive market for the| Pennsylvania, the lumber of Maine, and the oil of ou 
farmer, and an increase of price above that range, ensue,}South Sea whale men, and some few materials from all 
the benefit accrues to both parties. But when competi-j|other parts of the world, which we have not yet, but may 
tion, perfection, and abundance shall reduce the price of|soon supply ourselves with from our own native resource: 
manufactures, it produces a double benefit to the con-} And as to that share which goes for the care of the ownc! 
sumer, and leaves but a sustaining profit for the manufac-| which is not an envious portion at this time, not exceed 
turer. ‘This will ever be the tendency of the system until|ing or equalling what belongs to every other busines 
it reaches that point, and will not react on the agricultural | the country, even the raising of cotton, rice, and tobacc 
interest, until manufacturing has fallen below all other| And what is the condition of this small item, as the manu 
business, from the fact that permanent manufacturing} facturer is situated? If he supplies his own family wit 
capital cannot be converted or abandoned without an al- necessaries, if he extend his manufactory, he calls in and 
most total loss of it. I will now proceed to illustrate these }uses the same round of materials and provisions: if h 
ideas by facts, showing the direct effects of manufactures | build a house, or if he even is enabled to improve his ad 
on our own country, and on the present course of business | joining lands, the labor is principally paid for in the san 
amongst us. The general effects produced by raanufac-|way. Thus the whole price is made up of, produced 
tures of all kinds are much the same on the country at}from, and sustained by, agriculture, and all one conti 
large. But I have selected an article from cotton manu- | round of operation upon the other labor and capital of tl 
facture, for the purpose of illustrating its bearing on the|country. No part of the capital expended in establis! 
cotton-growing States, and as exhibiting more fully than jor operating manufactures in this country can be bre 
most others the effects already produced by protection. |into operation, till it has first been an agricultural oj 
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tion to the same amount. If some few foreign articles in| 
some stage are used, the demand for them is created by| 
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The word local, as to our markets, will soon be almost 
without meaning. It is not to me ‘* too lofty a magnani- 





the manufacturer, and they are in general paid for by some} mity, too expensive a patriotism,” even *‘ for practical use,” 
article that we can export; and in this way a market is| to consider the Louisville canal, or the improvements at 
created for that article also. And thus our whole manu-| the Muscle shoals, improvements for the inhabitants of 


facturing system is but one vast national machine, not| 
manufacturing the stapte, or raw material only of which the! 
article is composed, but converting into it all and every 
production of the earth which the producer chooses to 
bring into market. Those, therefore, who supply the 
stock and provisions for manufacturing labor, are alike 
connected with, and interested in, manufactures, with| 
those who supply the labor and capital. The southern, | 
western, and middle States, as fur as each may supply, have} 
a joint stock interest, and to all beneficial purposes are} 
copartn rs in the whole manufacturing business of the| 
eastern States; one supplying the Jabor and capital for the) 
agricultural product, the other supplying an equal quan-| 
tity of labor and capital in consuming it. 

Yet it is objected that the markets created by the east-| 
ern manufactories are local. They will, of course, be 
local, so faras means and convenience make them so. | 
The expense of transportation will, of course, come into! 
the account. 

But the present facilities for transportation, and the 
richer soils of other sections of the country, overcome it. | 
lhe town of Providence only, calculating from years past, | 
and the progress of things observable, will, no doubt, draw| 
from the southern, middle, and western States, du-| 


Connecticut or of Maine.* 

They may cheapen the price of a barrel of flour, in the 
New York or Hartford market, to the amount of conve- 
nience yielded to the seller there. They may facilitate 


the transportation of a bale of domestic manufactures, 
going to market there, as much as the like improvements 
at the manufactory, or anywhere else where it may pass. 


When the American system shall fully prevail, internal 
improvements and manufactories together, and we shall be 
bound together by their mutual interest, assistance, and 
dependence, we may with assurance and significance say, 
with our motto, ‘*‘ We are one.” 

The present is a new era in the world in all manufac- 
turing business. Some nations are pressing on each other, 
not merely from national policy, or individual gain, but 
with the violence and frenzy of starvation and desperation; 
and some withdrawing, as far as may be, within their own 
native resources. 

it might be otherwise in other times; but, in the present 
state of the world, our laws are our protection. The ne- 
cessity we have seen for the present bill, the immense 
sacrifices of foreign goods in our markets, the distress of 
our rival, the precautionary protecting policy adopted by 
most other nations, all show a desperate state of things, 


ring the present year, more than one hundred, probably | that will press in upon us like a flood where the least bar- 
more than one hundred and twenty-five thousand barrels| Tier is removed. But, suppose the friends of the anti- 
of flour, more than half a million of bushels of corn, and | tariff policy shall prevail; the barriers to the introduction 
pork and grain, and other necessaries of life, in equal or| of foreign goods be removed; the business of New England 
greater proportions, principally for the supply of the sur. be prostrate d; the manufactures of the middle States, with 
rounding manufacturers, and other businesses connected | the agriculture dependent on them, be paralyzed; the mar- 


with them. Yes, sir, this one town is a greater market | 
for the grain-growing States than Great Britain--buys dou- 
ble the quantity of their flour, and, including corn, pork, | 
and beet, receives three times the amount of their agri- 
cultural produce, notwithstanding the millions of her manu- 
fuctures we annually import from her. 

The demand for consumption this year, created by our| 
eastern manufactories, and drawn from other parts of| 
the Union, will probably exceed one million barrels of 
flour, two million five hundred thousand bushels of corn, 
with nearly an equal proportion of pork and beef; some-| 
thing more, probably, than we export of them to all the! 
world beside. Sir, all the grain and provisions that Eng- 
land will take of us, wiil hardly pay for the hose and 
loves she manufactures for us. 








| 
| 
| 
} 


i 


[ have spoken of things in general terms; but statistical | 

ounts will bear me out with sufficient accuracy for this 
general view. It has been triumphantly asked, {by Mr. 
McDerrie}] what interest has the West in manufactures?| 
Is the market I have mentioned for more than half their 
surplus produce, nothing? Is it not one source of their 
present activity and prosperity; and that which renders their 
country and their cities, their canal boats and their steam-| 
boats, one continued scene of life, and bustle, and business? 

Let our friends there look back to their situation eight} 
or ten yearsago. It is not the introduction of steamboats, | 
but the business for them, that makes this change. Sir, 
the whole course of the business of the East and West and 
South contradicts the idea that our markets are local. The 
facilities which nature has furnished us; the efforts of ge- 
nius and ent rprise, aided by internal improvement, the 
handmaid of prosperity and union, are bringing all parts 
of our country together into familiar intercourse, into one} 
entire market, one connected business. ‘The rise or fall 
in the price of provisions in Hartford or Boston is felt in| 
New Orleans or Cincinnati, as soon as the mail can reach 
there. What is passing on the Ohio canals to-day, may be 
in our New England packets to-morrow. 





kets of the western States, to half their amount, be destroy- 
ed; and we begin to import from abroad for the purpose 
of sustaining the market of rice, cotton, and tobacco, in 
England, according to the demands which have been press- 
ed upon us; half the ability of the nation to import and con- 


|sume, by the process, has been taken away. Nay, more, 


for consumption cannot long exceed exports; and we have 
been told in the protest, and we know by the stubborn 
fact itself, that two-thirds of the Union supply but one- 
third of its exports. The very efforts, therefore, which 
the South are making, will, by destroying the ability of the 
other two-thirds of the Union to consume what might be 
taken in exchange for their staples, prove their own ruin, 
to the same extent they may succeed. 

gut, suppose, again, that the free trade system shall 
prevail, and the whole world become one family, we must 
cast about over the whole to see how we may then stand 
withit. We have all seen the time when, with an immense 
drain of specie, our whole supply of coarse cottons came 
from the Indies; and we have seen this market, by the in- 
vention and introduction of labor-saving machinery, wholly 
broken up. This machinery is now lately introduced 
there: and the myriads who feed on pulse, and work for life 
merely, may again be brought into competition with Eng- 
land and ourselves, in ourown market. With this machin- 
ery, they now have the same comparative advantage in labor 
and machinery, which raised and sustained that trade. And, 
chimerical as it may seem, in less time than we have seen 
it wholly swept away, and with a change fur less extraor- 
dinary or uncalculated, we may again see the same thing 
return upon us. It is now much easier to transport ma- 
chinery there, or build it, than it was to invent, improve, 
and build up this whole system, and with an opportunity 
its progress could hardly be counted—less chance and 
prospect have changed the face of many nations. 


* Expressions made use of by the How. P. P. Barbour, in his late 
apcech on Internal Improvements, repelling the idea of the nation ality 
of canals, &c 
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Again, sir, if the protecting system is to be abandoned, | 
it will be no more than fair that the duty on cotton should 
be repealed, and our manufacturers have an opportunity | 
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price of manufactured productions, compared with agricul 
tural productions, and the effect of domestic manufactures 
to reduce the price in their own markets, compared with 


in our markets for the staples of Pernambuco and Suri-|those of other nations, it may be necessary to inquire mor 


nam, or the finer and cheaper growth of some of the inte- 
rior provinces, which enterprise and internal improve- 
ment may some time bring into the markets of the world. 
Great changes may produce great changes which we 
may not think of. Many of the great revolutions in trade 
and commerce which we have witnessed have been wholly 
uncalculated and unexpected, And, sir, there is, in this 
state of the world, danger of changes for the South as 
well as the North to consider. One depends on his manu- 
factures, and the other on his staples; and these, if we 
could but see it so, are mutually dependent on each other. 
The western and middle States have a middle and mixed 
interest, can manufacture and supply the material mostly 
within themselves, and are in these affairs more indepen- 
dent. If there is any one cardinal imperative policy, ne- 
ver to be lost sight of by those States which either depend 
on supplying the agricultural products for the raw mate- 
rial, or support of labor, it is to create, retain, and esta- 
blish, somewhere, a dense population of consumers, giv- 
ing competition and stability to their market, balancing 
foreign fluctuation and control, secure in peace and war, 
joining convenience of intercourse and mutual exchange. 
Sir, this contest between the South and the North is most 
unfortunate, most unnatural; not suicidal merely, but, like 
two fond lovers, sacrificing each other for fancied blisses 
they know not where or what. 

1 come now to my last position. ‘The time has now ar- 
rived when we may ina great measure lay aside theory on 


the subject; what has been but foretold by the friends of 


domestic industry, has become reality. 

It may now be laid down, asa proposition established by 
our own experience, and demonstrated by existing palpa- 
ble facts, and liable to fewer exceptions than most others 
in political economy, that those articles of domestic manu- 
facture which are fairly protected, and have had time for 
experiment and maturity, now are, and can be, supplied 


by our own manufacturers at a lower price than those of 


any nation of Europe do, or can, or will supply them for us; 
leaving the great advantage of mutual « xchange of pro- 
ducts to be superadded. 

1am sensible it will be said that woollen manufactures, 
which have so long been struggling with the many and 
various embarrassments which have haunted them, do not 
come wholly within this rule. Yet it is known that many 
parts of most articles in this manufacture, and many entire 
articles, are manufactured ch« aper in this country than in 
England or Germany, where, in some re spects, as well as 
in France, thete is now a superiority in this business, even 
over England. 5 : 


particularly whether the price of manufactures general], 
has, during this general depression under which we al! 
labor, fallen more than that of agricultural products; and 
whether our domestic manufactures have fallen in price be 
low the common level of the manufactures of other nations 
As to the first proposition, a bare inspection of th 
prices each species of product has sustained, from year to 
year, for some time past, and their present prices, must 
be sufficient. And though the proposition, particular], 
with respect to the extraordinary fall of coarse cotton 
goods, (which I have chosen for my illustration,) is ge 
nerally admitted, its force is attempted to be evaded, by 
alleging that the effect in this case has arisen from pecu 
liar causes, not generally applicable, viz. the great in 
provements, of late, incotton machinery. ‘There is, sir, 
iso far as I understand it, a great mistake in this suggestion 
Since the tariff of 1823 or 1824, sir, and for some time 
before that, while cotton goods of some kinds have fallen 
from forty to fifty per cent., the improvements in ma 
chinery in England have not amounted to one per cent 
jon the manufacture, nor has their skill in operation im 
proved much in that time. The manufacturers used 
machines constructed on the same principles, the same 
draughts and proportions of the parts, and the same compa- 





rative speed between the several motions, and, for the most 
part, the same general movement, except some increase 
of speedin coarse work, and that not general. Weaving 
was perfected in the introduction of the power-loom, and 
perfect roving, which was for a long time a desideratum in 
the manufacture, was supplied in the cone-speeder, con 
ceived and attempted by Sir Richard Arkwright, and long 
since perfected by others. 

An improved machine for cleansing and batting cotton 
has more lately been introduced, but used but little, ex- 
cept for the finer and nicer fabrics, and of no account in 
the present calculation. Some evident improvements, 
particularly applicable to coarse work, have been intro 
duced in this country, but have been seldom and doubt 
ingly admitted into English manufactories. And though 
occasional attempts have been made there at improve 
ments, during the general depression, they have generall) 
been abandoned for the operations and calculations used 
six or eight years ago. ‘The great reduction in price, 

itherefore, is not attributable but in a small degree to th 
late improvements. Competition is the wand that ha 
| brought it low. 

I will next inquire whether the American manufacture: 
|can supply the same articles at as low or at a lower pric 
{than the English manufacturer. An idea is very preva 


But it will be recollected that these embarrassments| lent, that the comparative price of labor in this country 


were the principal cause of introducing the bill now be- 


land in England must be conclusive against my position 


fore the committee, and the principal object of the bill is} The difference is conceived to be much greater than it 


to remove them; and that the principal effect of the amend- 
ment will be to increase them, and prevent this most im- 
portant manufacture from gaining that stand which those 
more fortunate have already attained. The great struggle 


dS 


between England and America, at this time, is for the 


command of our market—not so much for present gain. 


England will not thank us fora market under the full ope- 


lreally is. We know there is some difference in price b 
| tween their and our sailors, soldiers, fishermen or farmers, 
lor ordinary mechanics; but it is also known that th 
\foremen, overseers, and scientific mechanics, who const 
tute a large portion of the expense in manufacturing, 
‘command much better wages in England than in this 
country; and itis well known, too, that a much greate: 


ration of our own competition. Her present principal ob-| proportion of women’s and children’s labor is introduced 


ject is to worry out our manufacturers, and thus avoid our 


linto our manufactories; so that, on the whole, there is 


competition, and thus command our market, and thus con-| probably no great advantage on cither side, in this respect 


trol the price. Were it not for this state of things, which 


Another objection commonly urged is, that our mai 


re 
their immense capital enables them, and their state of star-| factories and machinery are inferior to those of the Eng 


vation urges them, to press at all points upon us, as long 
as there is life or hope, the necessity for protecting duties |I mean to confine myself to such manufactures as have had 


on those articles might cease. The better to illustrate the 
general positions I would establish, that the effect of the 


establishment of manufactures generally is to reduce the 


lish. On this subject, [ believe a great mistake prevails. 
time to be perfected. Itis well known, sir, by those who 
are conversant with the business, that. the manufactories 
and machinery of this country, for beauty, convenicn¢ 
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practical calculation, and perfection, are fully equal, if not} have been common, and some new manufactories of porce- 
superior, to any in the world. Many English manufac- lain are now lately promising success. But the common 
turers acknowledge it; and, as satisfactory proof on this} Liverpool ware, as it is often called, has atall times occu- 
point, I may allude to the fact, that the agents of the| pied, commanded, and controlled our market, and regu- 
Prussian Government, after travelling over Europe and| lated its prices. And what has been the result? Much 
the United States to obtain the most perfect models| the same asin the other instance, except as this article has 
and machinery for the establishment of cotton and wool- had no rival in this country, the effect is more pe rceptible. 
jen manufactories in their country, selected mostly Ame-| While one has hardly fallen fifteen per cent., the other 
“rican models and machinery of American workmanship. | has, in many branches of it, fallen seventy-five per cent. 
Again, it is said the British manufacturer has more skill, And the opposers of this system, who complained so much 
and can perform more in a given time and opportunity.| of its injustice and oppression, are now actually saving 
Sir, on this point, the American manufacturer claims an| twenty-five per cent., or more, on their glass wares, in con- 
advantage in vigor, activity, versatility, and perseverance. | sequence of this protection, and losing the same amount 
The moral and mental stay drawn from our institutions;} on their earthen wares, for the want of such protection. 
the liberality of thought and action; the free choice of| I will illustrate the effect of protection on ourselves, 
expedients; the unrestrained exertions of genius; the spirit }and the conseque nee of the command of the market by 
of enterprise and ambition, which a land of freedom and | others, in another way. It has been considered a paradox 
independence inspires--all unite to render his exertions} 1 trade, that the American manufacturer should be able 
more effective and successful, than the dependent, mo-| to compete in foreign markets, in South America and the 
notonous, hireling labor of any despotic Government on} Indies, with the British manufacturer, and yet need pro- 
earth. tection against him at home. That we have done it, is 
In all things, in this country, aside from manufacturing, | evident from the fact that our trade in domestics in those 
by sea and by land, in peace and in war, a general com-| countri¢s at one time was prosecuted extensively, and the 
placent consciousness of superiority seems to prevail. In| effect of it is evident from the fact that, immediately on 
the region now embracing our southwestern States,| the knowledge of this, a duty of twenty-five per cent. 
where, under the dominion of kings and despots, popula-| was laid on our domestics, to exclude them from these 
tion and cultivation for centuries almost were confined to] markets, and even this has not wholly effected the object. 
contracted, isolated settlements, with little intercourse, in-| In the South American markets, too, the same dread of 
crease, or extension. But when the banner of our con-| our competition is manifested in the unceasing exertions 
stitution was spread over it, and the spirit of freedom} and intrigue there, by English agents and English capi- 
breathed upon it, population, cultivation, activity, and| talists, to procure discriminating duties and embarrassing 
improvements, and all the blessings of civilization, spread| regulations against our trade; in which it is known they 
around it like enchantment. The spirit of liberty, sir, is have too well succeeded, and we are, in a great measure, 
as visible and prevalent in our youthful manufactories as} outmanaged by them in this business, in most of the Ame- 
in our youthful settlements. Add to these considerations, rican markets except our own; and if this amendment 
that the price of provisions, especially, and many other of succeeds, they will have accomplished their object here. 
the necessaries of life, is at about one-half the price in| Sir, the per centum and ad valorem worth of the passage 
this country that it is in England; that the Englishman, for | and rejection of this bill has been already calculated from 
the expenses of the Government, in tithes, taxes, imposts,| your gallery, certified and countersigned in New York, 
excise, and exactions, pays about seven dollars to the Ame-| and stuck up in significant handbills in every magnanimous 
rican’s one-—amounting, for a family of common size, to} stall in Liverpool, where they vend political economy 
about seven dollars per month. To this add freight and and manufactured patriotism (as well as flimsy wares) for 
ground rent, and all their other great expenses and em-} importation and consumption here. But, sir, the great 
barrassments, and we may, I think, readily conceive that} mystery of our competition, in foreigt 















’ 1 markets, is that 
we can manufacture cheaper than England or any other the English manufacturer cannot, and, if he could, he will 
nation of Europe. My next object will be to show this} not, (where he can avoid it,) sell his gvods at our present 
from existing facts. reduced prices, where he can command the markct. 

I proceed, therefore, to give to the committee, in proof,| The American manufacturer asks no better business 
+1 


the palpable facts I alluded to in the fore part of my ob- than to sell his goods at the English market price, where 
scrvations. the Engiish manufacturer and merchant has the trade. One 
We know that coarse cotton cloths, below about No. £5, | More instance, and I have done. 


have been fairly and fully protected; from that to abou 
No. 45 or 50, partially protected; above that, very slightly, 


| lhe English manufacturer, it is well known, has, fora 
f 
- . ‘ + } . 4 
long time, enjoveda great and important trade in cotton 
‘ * ° ° i 





including what are termed in our tariff, cambrics, muslins, | yarn with the nations in the North of Europe. This is 
&c. And what has been the result? Why, sir, while the} there manufactured into cloth. Any stufling, imperfec- 
fine cottons, which include a greater proportion of labor, | tion, or deception, which might go off well enough in 


} 


cloths sold here or there 


t be avoided to retain this 


and should have fallen lower, have only fallen from fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent. (not so much as your agricultural 
produce in the same time, ) coarse cotton goods have fallen 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. This case I have put | 
for the double purpose of exemplifying the effects of our bly the only exact one in the whole range of our rival cqt- 
protection and competition in those articles we manufac-| ton and woollen manufactures. ‘The Fnglish manufacturer 
ture, and to show the use the foreigner makes of our|it is well known, is in the habit of putting the American 
market, as far as he supplies and controls it. I will give} stamp and mark on his own fabrics, from 

another instance, exemplifying the same effects, more|of the d i 


> mus 
market It is, therefore, policy for the manufacturer to 
make this an honest, fair article, and of course it is a fair 


article to compare prices upon; a fair criterion, and prob: 
? 
me 





consciousness 


| n 
fleren in the valu n ¢ ds of the an ap- 











palpable and decisive probably. I mean common crockery | pearance. 

ware, and common glass ware; both imported and sold bv} How then stands th comparison’ I have known for some 

the same class of merchants generally. ; | time he general fact, that we were underselling the Eng 
Glass and glass wares, we know, have received such pro-| lish manufacturer in this article. Ihave nowa statem 

tection as to excite pow erful competition. of the market prices of cotton goods x nerally in Mat 


While the manufacture of common, enamelled, and chester and Philadelphia, and the price of yarns, collated 
printed wares has as yet scarcely been attempted in this) and 


' ompared, from No. 12 to 30 inclusive, which any 
country, some brown wares and imitation Delphian wares) gent 


wn may examine if he plea l 


, and have evidence 


r 
1 
i 
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of its accuracy, and he will find that the 
nearer six than five per cent. in our favor. 
more will appear from the examination, viz. that you! 
can purchase one pound of good c otton c loth, of Ame rican| 
manufacture, at about the same pri ce that you can a pound| 
of yarn in the En glish market. Sir, strange as it may seem, 
the American manuf: wcturer, if he were permi itted, could| 
make a good business in sending cotton yarn and cotton} 
goods toa British market, to Manchester itself. 

In the other examples I I hav e given, ageneral idea of the! 
c omparative difference of prices was intended only. This} 
permits of accuracy, and may serve as a s; ample of the re 
neral and comparative state of the whole } 
as our policy has extended. 

Need any thing more, sir, be said to prove 
strate what I have proposed or asserted 
viz. that the protection of domestic 
the effect to reduce the price of them in our own markets] 
below the average of the prices of the sam manufactures| 
of other nations, and that American manufacturers do, and| 
can furnish their fellow-citizens with all, those articles, 
where the manufacturer is fairly protected, at lower prices} 
than any other nation does, or can, or will furnish them| 
for us. 

If these things are so, it must settle this whole question, 
both in principle and pescties however extensive or 
confined our reasoni ng, the ory, or specuiation on thissub-| 
je ct may 1€ Country obtains manufactures at a} 
reduced price, in consequence of their protection, injus-| 
tice, violence, and oppression, so much talked of, have| 
ceasct d. 

I had, tended to have taken 
neral view of the relative claims and pre 
the opposite parties in this question; but having 
as I find, extended my remarks toa greater ] 
had proposed, at this late stage of the debate : 
sion, I shall close d that if the intimate 
friendly our manufactures and 
agricult lle, and West, is, by si 


of our 


difference is| 
One thing} 


pusimess, SO far| 
or demon- 
on this subject, 
manufactures has had 





: for, 
be, if tl its 


on 


sir, in id more ge-| 
attitude of 

‘alre ady, } 
oath than 1 


ind the 


another a 
ent 


ses- 
and! 
the 


me, 


here, satisfi 
connexion betwes n 
ure of the South, Mid 
yet unappre ciated--if the assistance 
‘the sent extraordi 
rhout the 
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ufactures 
luction in ad 


mat 
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prec ( 
indifference, the 
ing a character for itself. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG foll 
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adequate to the 
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and Mr. Davis on othe 

Mr. BATES, of 4 achusetts, spok >a short time 
ply to some of the 1 rks of Mr. CamBReELENG 

Mr. EVERETT, Massachusetts, next 
dressed the comm more an hour, 
McDvrrisz and Mr. Camar 
ment on the ject of det 
way for motion for 
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Mr. EV VERETT, of Massachusetts, resumed, and ad- 
dressed the committee two hours in continuation and co) 
clusion of the speech which he commenced yesterday. 

Mr. FE. said, that, being compelled to give a vote on th 
question now before the committee, he felt it his duty to 
submit the reasons which would govern him jn giving tha 
vote. And, in the first place, [said Mr. E.] I shall mak 


one or two remarks in reply to the observations of the gx 
s 


tleman from New York, [Mr. Campnretene] who has just 
taken his seat. I cannot but acknowledge that there is 
better foundation in truth, than } could wish, 


for a por- 


-| tion of his remarks, and most assuredly to the extent 


which they are so founded in truth, they show that the 
amendment ought not to prevail. The gentleman fr 
New York admits that the manufacturers of New Engl 
(and of course among others, of my constituents) « 
depressed state. 1 thank the gentleman for the admiss 

in general, they are thus depresse <d; too many of them to 
point of annihilation. What then becomes of 
pictures which have been so freely drawn of our manula 
representing themas hungry m« 
fattening on the distresses of the country, 
proud aristocrats, who have filled their poc kets with m 
wrun g by iniquitous laws from the hard earnings of 
The manufacturers are many of them extren 
Much of this capital has ceased to be produc 
Some establishments, conducted with seeming | 
and care, have been broken down. Prodi: 
losses have been encountered, and la: ge fortunes shak 

I beg the committee to give full faith, to this extent, 


no! 


lists, as l \ 


tive. 
dence 


| the description of the gentleman from New York, and « 


manufacturing inte! 
almost every other gentleman who has spoke n int 
debate onthe same side of the question. 

Another 1 itself on my mind, 
quence of the statement which the gentleman from 
York has given of the condition of our manufactu re 
this period of 


trast it with the view taken of our 
by 
reflection forces 3 cons 
Ne 
great and acknowledged depr« ssion a 
or throwing down the 
on the faith of whi ich these investments of cay 
have been made? If the manufacturers are so depr 
"| that they can scarce hold their heads above water, 
moment, either kindly or wisely chosen, to strike in uy 
them, with a sweeping repeal, not only of the law of 1 
| but of that of 1824, and, in addition to the pressure of 
to withdraw from them the legislative protect 
under which, as you yoursé lves say, they have been fot 
into being’ Surely not. By whatever arguments a g 
reduction of duties could be defende d, the 
of what is left of this branch of the national industry, b: 
act of legislation unheard of for comprehensive viole! 


vhole system of | 


lation, 


swec Pp ne 


| would be wholly indefensible. 


The gentleman from New York said that the law: 
1824 and 1828, imposing duties on imports, were tl 


sult of political spec ulation, the contrivance of ambit 


| men, and intended to effect the election of a New Eng! 


President. If thisis the case, it must be admitted that 
New England delegation pursued a singular cours 


| large majority of its members voted against the laws 
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it having finish-| 


THE TARIFF. 
The House again resolved itself into tl 
the Whole House on the state of 
the chair, on the bill to amend the 
several acts imposing duties on 


ommittee of 
Mr. Poxx in 
in aiteration of the] 
imports | 


1e ( 
the Union, 


act 


Mr. CAMBRELENG « xplained, that he did not 
that remark tothe law of 1824, but to that of 1828; 
ifter the passage of the law of 1824, the manufactar r 
wool complai ned that they suffered by the duty on the 
material, and that t] his duty was increased by the law 
| 1828, which therefore must have been supported from | 
litical calculation. } 
Sir, [conti oor Mr. 


thal 


Evenrrr] it needs no political « 
culation to lead men to take measures to preserve th 
selves from ruin. The manufacturers of wool found th« 
s in a state of great depression, after the 
law of 1824. What they had foreseen before its | 

, had come to pass. The benefit they n light have 
rive d f 1 the increase of the duty on cloth had been, i 


selve 
the 


sare 


pass: ise 
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yarious ways, rendered un: iia and, among others, by 

the enhanced duty on wool. It was not their fault that it was 
laid on. ‘They sought a revision of the tariff, in which this 
evil would be remedied. 
1828, was not such a one as they desired. A majority of| 
those most interested in the woollen manufacture, (a very 
large majority of the Massachusetts delegation,) vote d| 
unst the law. Some of the representatives who voted | 








. iting’ my 
5+ . e "y. + . ‘ . , - 
for it, voted for it not as a good Jaw, but as the best law] constituents lhe district which I represent, extends to 
they could hope for. They knew that the interest of the;the seal beard. Many of its inhabitants are directly con- 


| or } t ae 
farmers must be consulted, and that no law could be passed | cerned in commerce, and the industry of still more 


which did not reconcile that interest with that of the ma- 
nufacturer. 

If the law of 1828 was passed from political calcula- 
tions, let those who effected its passage from such motives 
be responsible. Those calculations are unknown to me, 
as forming any part of the motives of myself or those with 
whom acted. On its passage through the House I voted 
against it. In the Senate it receive d some important mo- 
difications. On each of these, when the bill with its 
amendments came back to the House, I voted according 
to my opinion of its separate merits. How I should have 
voted had there been a question on the passage of the 
" hole bill as amended, I will not undertake to say. 

The gentleman speaks of consistency; of taking up a 
principle one day, and laying it dc »wn the next, and this 
from motives of politics ul calculation. Task no other prin- 
ciple to justify me, in every vote I have given on this sub- 
ject, than that which is laid down in the report lately | 
made by the gentleman himse a as « eee of the Com-} 
mittee on Commerce. ‘‘In adjusting,” says the gentle-| 
man in that report, ‘fa maximum alt permanent rate of} 
duty on foreign merchandise, to suit the political plan of 
a confederacy, and to regulate our intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, the committee are sensible of the necessity 


of having a just reg: urd to the prospe rity of our mé unufi ic-| 


tures. The question is not now, whether we will or not 
establi * protecting duties; th: it must of necessity _ be} 
waived: the duties and the manufac - s already exist.’ 
T hat is the principle on which I ac It isa soune « one. 

It is not for us, who, proceeding on a principle, su p-| 
port laws necessary to save the manufactures from ruin, 

to defend our consistency. That must be done by gentle- 
men who, holding the prine iple, are for reps ali ng the 
laws. The abstract question of free trade is not before 
us. The system 
tageous to be pursued by all nations, if all would agree, 
in good faith, to unite in it, is not under consideration. 

Che arguments which may be adduced on the expediency 
of eml barking, for the first time , in the protec ting ps licy, 

are not pertinent to the occasion. The duties have heas 


laid; the manufactures have be« ‘nbroughtinto being. Capi- 


tal | has been, in mar Ly parts of, the country, forced int » this 
1, against the known current of public sentiment. 
And now th question is, shall we consent to a sweeping 
_— al of these laws, and « specially at a period which may 


be looked upon as a crisisin the fate of the manufacturers? 


hanne 


Shall we break down the feeble barrier left against foreign 
competition, and the fluctuation of foreign markets’? Such 
ss nds ee j 

is not the view which I take of my duty to the interests 


committed to my charge 
it is the 





th lawful ndustry of his constituents in peril, especially | lars;’? and the eentleman went on to argue that the amount 
| ’ { 
‘that industry y has received its direction immediately from | of imports in these parts of the Union must be equal to 
e le gislation of the country, to take care that, under an{|this amount of exp rts, and ently that a propor 
‘Ys ’ ~ I t 
adverse influence of the same legislation, it be not crushed. | tonate amount of the duties on imports (equal to two- 


1 know we are t¢ 


for sectional interests. The case, h »wever, of the Brit 
Poy . ri 

Parliament is widely different from that of the Americai 
Congress. Par] 
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The law which was passed in| are mucl h more likely to be consult d, than by striving af- 
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| the basis of this House. If each member of this House 
as his duty, with intelligence and firmness, to the peo- 
| ple who send him, I believe the interests of the country 






































ter projects which shall at once comprehend the whole. 
But { would not, from these remarks, have it thought 

that I feel it my duty to have an exclusive eye to the 

|nufacturing’ interest, on the principle of represei 








Tha- 




















is 





closely dependent on the prosperity of the neighborin; 
commerci ial capital. 








‘ 
g 
Shipbuilding is a very important 
branch of the industry of those I represent; and some of 
the first vessels in our commercial marine are construct a 
bythem. With all this, however, the mass of the peop 
who send me here are farmers--the yeomanry of the 
country, who get their living from the soil, by the labor 
of their own hands. Lought to be led, and L hope I am 
led, in this way, to take a large view of all the great 
|} branches of national industry, andof their connexion with 
leach other. It is true that some of the largest and most 
|important manufacturing establishments in the U1 
| States are also in my district; but, important as they are, 
I should not feel justified in secrificing all other interests 
to them. I will endeavor to pursue a course consistent 
| with their comn 
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ion prosperity. 





of commercial intercourse most advan- 


duty of every member of this House, who sees 


to pass laws for the whole peopl ; and 
ntl 

authorities of high note are quoted to us, from Great Bri- | 
tain, to show that we are to legislate for gencral and not | 


liament is constituted with very litle regard| hand of pus 
tO Scop iphi uu representation, the prin ipl which hes at 


t sroOwing < . 
cotton, or tobace 
I have looked at t t asury fate its for | j 
1} ¢ leven years, bein r as far back as I have tl I S 
p eth quit nd i tind tha § 
annual export of the three staples of cotton, ru ] 





But I do not find such a course in th proposition which 
the {gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrre] has 
brought forward, by way of amendment to the bill befor: 
j the committee. His propose d measure I regard as threat 
ening immediate and entire ruin to the manufacturers, and 
| consequen ntial disaster to every other branch of the ind 
try of the country. 






































I consider it my ¢ duty, therefore, to cuz 
Ne at some length, into the examination of it. In doing 
this, however, much that | might have attempted to say 
jhas been ant.cipated. The argument a 











rainst the amend 








ment of the gentleman from South Carolina, and the ex 
lamination of his course of reasoning, have been so ably 


> Ak 





+e 
md 


















| : ; s KS 

eae by my colleagues, {[Messrs. Davis and Gonna] e 

it will require no little caution, on my part, not to i 

ae ad again over ground which has been so ably pre : 

| cupied. + 

Did I: »with the gentl man from South Carolina, iJ 

| either as to the p! ciples on which he proceeded, or the : 
facts which he assumed, I should, in conscience, be obliged 





to go with him, and] 








} to break d ‘ anid} 
. my aid o preak Gown, as rap LIV 
aS possi yle, the protecting s 








vstem of the country. 

The gentleman stated, > 9 a ‘*reference & the trea 
| sury st: ite ments of the commerce of the United States will 
| sh: »w that the whole amount of the domest 
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lof the United States, annually export ed to foreign coun 
tries, taking an average of years, is something less than 
| fifty -eight millions of dollars. It may be estimated that 











| those portions of the southern | southwestern States, 
| Which are engaged in the production of the great agricul- 
| tural staples of cotton, tobacco, and rice, (constituting less 
| than one-third part of the Union,) export to the amount of 
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thirty-seven millions of dollars, and those portions of tl 
States just mentioned, which are engaged in the produc- 
ition of cotton and rice, (constituting less than one-fifth of 








ithe Union,) e3 t to the amount of thirty millions of dol- 






























thirds ofthe whole amount paid into the treasury from tl 








duties on imports) is levicd on the States 
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tobacco, has been, not thirty-seven millions, at which the 
gentleman estimates it, but ‘thirty -twoimillions, (or, in ex- 
act figures, thirty-two million sixteen thousand four hun- 
dred an Is sixty. five dollars,) and the average annual export 
of the single staple of cotton alone is not thirty millions, 
but less than twenty-five millions of dollars. 

The average amount of imports for consumption, for 
the same period,*I have not had the means of estimating. 
For the last five ycars, however, I have done it, in the 
following manner: I have taken the entire import, and de- 
ducted from it the amount of foreign merchandise re-ex- 
ported. ‘The remainder may be consid ‘red as giving, in 
a series of years, the average amount of foreign merchan- 
«lise Unported for consumption. This annual average 1 
find to be, for the last five years, just sixty-one millhons 
($61,002,658) of dollars. ~ 

The first remark, then, that I shall make, in re ply to the 
statement of the gentleman from South Carolina, is, that, 
even on his own principles, he has greatly overstated the 
amount of duty paid by the staple-growing States. The 
average export of the anki is thirty-two millions, not 


thirty-seven; and of the chief of them, cotton, tw = 


five millions, not thirty. ‘The average amount of imports, 
consumed in the country, is sixty-one millions. Of these, 
the staples, in the gentleman’s own view of the subject 
pay but thirty-two millions, very little more than a half. 
On the other, twenty-nine millions, if it be only granted 
to me that they are not given to the consumer, that they 

are somehow or other bought and paid for, the planter of 
the staples does not pay the duties. These twenty-nine 
millions, out of sixty-one, an r thev consist of, tea, 





coffee, si 


> , Wine, cutlery, — ns, linens—whatever the 

articles are, must be pai 1 for by the consume + vat) 
for »» some articles produced by him, or the fruits his 
labor, in one form or other. Ina word, on the ¢ pestlctie Ys | 
own view of the subject, (which, however, L shall strive | 
to show is wi nto in principle,) the States that grow 


cotton, Yr! ce, an d t 





y. 








Lecco, pay but one-half instead of tw O- 
thirds of the duties. With respect to the remaining half, } 
the rest of the Union may, with equal propriety, adopt 
the language which the rentleman puts into the mouth of 
We pay the duties on them, for they 








the southern plant 


are paid for by our produce, or the fruits of our industry. 
it is true we have no great st iiier: s. The gentleman] 





from South Carolina said, we exported nothing but a few 
hundred thousand dollars worth of potash 


Mr. McDUFFIE said he spoke of expo 





1 should like to know what Eu 


ducts, which we consume. There may 





ye but one link, 
or ten, inthe chain of communication; but, eventually, the 
great amount of European produ 
ern and middle States consume, must be paid for by the 
exportation of the fruits of the labor of those States, and 
for this reason the duties on that merchandise must, on 
the gentleman’s principles, be paid for by those States. 


But the truth is, our exports are not quite so insignificant, 





to be passed over without enumeration. The rice, 
hich he thinks alone worthy, with two other southern 
iples, to b pecih d, was, last yv« , but about one- 
qu r part of the vegetable food exported. ‘The fishe- 
ries, in their various branches, vielded over one million 
ei@ht hundred ind dollars for exportation. Ch ee 
duct of st fell but a little short of four milli 
and va s articles of manufactures ex ted, amount wa 
to nearly six millions In addition to th 5, Was the great 
item of tonnage, the value of which, in its are amount 
my colleague [Mr. Gornam] has estimated eleven mil- 
lions p t hes 1c pl ead h we 
pay for our imported ! I ters n what 
to the pay t It may , cotton, and 
tobacco lt may be fish, timber, or freight The result 
s, that s ne mille I ported for con 
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iself to Charleston or } 
\the way of barter for his supplies, and he will find th 
to Europe. ]| 
But if we send nothing but a few potashes to Europe, | This explains what would otherwise be inexplicable, 
rope gets for all her pro-| 


|sumption of imported merchandise, thre e millions of t 


*, which the north-! 
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sumption, and pay duties; and that, as the staple-growin, 
States export but thirty-tw o millions, the other States mus: 
export twenty-nine millions at least, and pay taxes on t! 
amount of the imports, on the principle of the gentl 
himself, and those who hold this new theory in comn 
with him. 

It is true, our products do not strike the imaginat 
like those of the genial South. They are frequent! 
named, only to be derided. Another gentleman fi 
South Carolina [Mr. Brain] speaks of our clocks and 
tions; and I ought, perhaps, to thank him for not add 
wooden nutmeg’s to the list. But the products which 
exchange for our forei ign merchandise represent the sk 
the industry, the freedom of our laborious free cit 
Do the exports of other States represent any thing b 

We are told of the rich fruits which a Divine P 
dence has bestowed exclusively on the southern port 
of the country, and are left ‘to infer a somewhat paint 
contrast with its less favored regions. Sir, I will | 
into no such contrast. ladmire, as much as any ge 
man on this floor, the display of the bountiful provi: 
which has been made for our southern brethren; and | 
wish them cordially the full enjoyment of it. I hav: 
nessed it, under circumstances to give it all its force, wW 
on the senses and the imagination, ‘havi ing, in the spac 
three weeks, in the course of the last year, passed fro 
region covered with ice and snow, to one where 
orange tree and the pomegranate were in flower, and t 
sugar cane and cotton plant covered the soil. 1 feel 
appreciate the richness of these natural bounties; 11 
joice in them as the gifts of a kind Providence to my 1 
tive land. Huud equide m invideo miror magis. ine 
is cast in a region less favored in this respect, but not = I 
| fore to be disparaged. No, notin the amount of i 
ducts, which equals that of those rich staples. 

Then, too, is to be considered, and this alone is a 
swer to much of the gentleman’s argument, that thes 
southern staples represent no small amount of the fr 
of the labor of the other States. But for this, it woul 
be absolutely unaccountable and incredible that three 1 
jlions of the population should export to even one-hall 





y| the amount of the foreign merchandise consumed. 1 


any man consider the distribution which the cotton plant 
| would make of the avails of his crop, if he brought it h 
ew Orleans, and exchanged i 





good portion represents the labor of the West and N 
ina country so large as this, and indulging in so large a c¢ 


population, confined to one part of the Union, should ex 
port even one-half of the returns, and the great and 
consuming States of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, : 
all New E ngland not the other half. 

The solution is, that what, in its last form, is a south 
le, is, in reality, in part, the produce of the other | 
tions of the country. Of the European articles rec« 
in return, the planting States pay tax on that portion wh 
they consume, and no more. No more, on the gent 
man’s own principles: for every consumer is a oe au 
He pays for what he consumes by what he prod 
and can pay. in no other manner. And what he consun 
he takes with all its burdens. 

But it is replied to this, although the southern States 
not directly consume the whole of what is brought fr 
Europe ine xoha ie for the staple products export { 
them, yet that the various articles of supply which tl 
obtain tia the manufacturing States (the indire 
change of their staples) come chs urged higher, by all 
amount of the duty. In reference to my present pury 
which is to refute the new doctrine, (that the « xport 
and not the consumer of the article imported, pay 
tax) itis a sufficient rejoinder to this, that, m= th 
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the planter pays the tux as a consumer, not asa producer: }ele. But this case can never exist longer than is required 
To this point, in fact, we return at the end of every uihae-| for the market to rectify itself, from an unnatural tempo- 
tration, and we see in it the entire fallacy of the novel pro-| rary state. No act and no power can keep two articles 
positions advanced on this subject. | permanently in the market, which are produced at differ- 

Another consideration will put this in a still clearer light. jent cost, and sell at the same price. Let the experiment 
rhe gentleman from South Carolina maintains that the Ibe tried with coins of gold and sily er, whose nominal Va- 
planter pays the tax on the imported articles received in lue is the same, and whose intrinsic value is different. It 
exchange for his ey Paice staples; and this tax he puts at} is imagined, I believe, that foreign imports, competing in 
an average of forty-five per cent. Now, then, it is clear, our market with our own manufactured articles, the former 
that, if this tax were removed, if the planter had formerly | paying duties and the latter not, do precisely form a case 
paid it, he would now save this forty-fiv > per cent.; hej of a taxed article coming in competition with an untaxed 
would put it in his pocket. South Carolina, for instance, | one, in which the producer pays the tax. But not at all. 
supposing her now to be making no profit whatever from| By an untaxed article, in this case, is meant one unbur- 
her agricultural staples, would, if the tariff were repealed, | dened in any way; one produced as cheap as the taxed 
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make forty-five per cent. on the yearly amount of the|article, with the exception of the tax. In this case, of 
crop; and each planter would receive that clear income. | course, it is plain that the producer, if he will bring his 


Catof every one hundred bales which he sent to market, | taxed article to the market, must pay the tax himself. 
forty-five would be clear profit, supposing him now to be But if the untaxed article costs as much, for any reason, 
making absolutely nothing. Tis, I say, is the conse-|as the taxed article with the duty upon it, the two arti- 
quence of the new doctrine, that the planter pays the tax. | cles will sell for the same price, and the consumer must 
But can any man seriously believe it, that such a state of! pay the tax; he cannot throw the burden on the producer, 
things would last a day, or any longer than would be ne-| because he cannot, by refusing to take the taxed article, 
cessary for the adjustment to take place, which is insepa-/ get the untaxed one cheaper. 
rable from every change in the condition of a branch of | There is, then, no case where, in a regular and perma- 
industry. The planter would not, probably, pocket one|nent course of trade, the consumer throws the tax on the 
farthing of this forty-five per cent.; and why not? Be-| producer; or, what is the same thing, in which, if the tax 
cause those who were disposed to hold up their cotton at|/ were repealed, the price would not fail. 
the old price, and make a profit of forty-five per cent.,| Theidea, then, that the southern planter, and he alone, 
would find neighbors content with forty, and who would | bears the tax on the imports purchased by his produce, 
sell at forty, and this would bring the market price down | that he alone cannot throw the burden on the consumer; 
to forty per cent. profit. But thirty-five per cent. would |or, the contrary, that on him alone the consumer throws 
content others, and thirty per cent. would content others, |the burden, is as unfounded as it is paradoxical. The 
till, in the end, those, whose necessities obliged them to|sixty millions of foreign articles introduced for consump- 
sell, would be ready to sell at the old rate, that is, forty- jtion are purchased by sixty millions worth of the produce 
five percent. cheaper than they sold while they paid the! of the labor of the consumers. This consumption is scat- 
tax, now taken off. This would bring down the price of the | tered most diffusively over the country. If it take place 
whole article in the market, and the planter would find that |to a greater extent in one section than another, that sec- 
the only effect of producing his staple forty-five per cent. |tion was not the southern States. Now it is said, of all the 
heaper, would be that he would have to sell it forty-five | producers of the articles given in-exchange for these sixty 
r cent. cheaper; and how would this mend his condition? | millions, the southern planters, who furnish about half, 
I shall be told, perhaps, that if the price of the article | Cannot throw the taxon the consumer; and why not? But, 
were thus reduced, the deinand for it would be propor-|to support this proposition, no substantial reason appears 
tionably increased, and so much the more would be raised|to be given. Every other branch of industry struggles 
ind exported from the southern States. But this would} with the like competition as cotton planting. The gen- 
not remedy the evil now complained of, that of low prices. | tleman says that the Carolina cotton planter comes in com- 
it would only increase the production at the present prices, | petition with the Brazilian, in a market where the Caroli- 
Cotton lands now uncultivated would be brought into culti-|nian pays a tax on the goods he receives in return of for- 
vation. Ifthe state of the cotton planters be suchas is dk -|ty-five per cent., and the Brazilian of only fifteen. In 
scribed to us, this is an event ratherto be deprecated than jother words, the Carolinian, selling at the same nominal 
wished for. Noadvantage, therefore, would accrue to the | price as the Brazilian, takes pay in coin containing forty- 
planters from the repeal of the tax, beyond that which he |five per cent. alloy, and the Brazilian in coin containing 
shares proportionably with every other member of the |only fifteen per cent. alloy. Such a state of things is 
community, in the alleviation of the public burdens. | wholly impossible, under the known laws of trade; but, 

The gentleman from South Carolina admitted, as a gene- | supposing it possible, it would prove that the American 
ral rule, that the consumer paid the tax; but he said the |cotton planter could, and did defy all competition. 
we of the southern planters was an exception to this | There is no process, by which the northern consumer 
ule; they were a class of producers, who could not throw |throws off the tax, which is not open to the southern 
the burden of the tax on the consumer, but must pay it|planter. It is said that the northern consumer can change 
themselves. My worthy colleague [Mr. Goruam] admit- | his pursuit, can emigrate, but that the southern planter 
ted two cases where the preducer did pay the tax levied | must live and die on his plantation. Is this so? Certainly 
on the articles imported in exchange for his produce: one |not. There is no form in which a large capital can exist, 
where the producer consumes all the return; the other | in which more of it will be easily transferable, than an 
where the taxed article comes in competition with an un- linvestment in a cotton plantation. The whole Southwest 
taxed article of the same kind. But the first case is, of jis open to the cotton planter. The part of it which is set- 
‘ourse, Only a nominal exception. The planter is taxed|tled, has been mostly settled by him. He has found a 
on his consumption, as every other consumer is. If he|new soil and cheap lands, and ready access to market. 
choose to consume the entire fruit of his industry unpro- | Unquestionably the cause why the staple is cheaper, is, that 
ductively, he pays, of course, the consumption tax on all} for these and other reasons it can be produced cheaper; 
'¢ produces; but he pays it as consumer, not as producer. |not (as is maintained) because the difference of price 
I his, then, does not bear out the new theory in principle. comes out of the planter’s pocket. 

Che other case, in which the consume r, it is admitted,| But the cotton, rice, and tobacco planters have another 
vould throw the tax on the producer, is that where the |resource from the burdens of the tariff, created by the 
taxed article comes in competition with the untaxed arti-| tariff itself; a resource, I am well persuaded, thus far so 
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effectual, that it has been more beneficial to the planting ithe botany of the tropics, and find a species of the cotto) 


States, than all the other provisions of the laws have to the | plant which would thrive in Carolina. ‘Our northern m: Anu 
m: shufac turing States. It is my deliberate opinion, that | facture rs complai ned that a duty should be laid on th 
hitherto the States most benefited by the laws for protec-|raw material required for their fabrics, not to pr otect, 
tion of manufactures, lie south of the Potomac. The/not to encourage a branch of southern industry, but fo; 
southern States have a monopoly of a species of property, | what seemed the chimerical speculation of creating a new 
increasing in numbers, and which would, undies other | kind of culture. General Hamilton said the duty ought 
c'reumstances, decrease in value: I mean their slaves. |to be repealed; but it was kepton. It wasthena protect 
Their numbers are supposed to amount to two millions, jing duty. It protected southern agriculture, at the ey 
and their average value at present, I am — may be safely | pense of northern manufactures. 1 believe our souther 
taken at two hundred dollars each; forming a money capital brethren then did not deem it cither unconstitutional 
of four hundred millions. Now, in the n: .ture of things, and | | oppre ssive. It was notthe only or of the same chara 
in the present state of the cotton, rice, and t ybacco mar-|ter in the first tariff, that of 1789, for indigo, hemp, and 
ket, the value of the slaves to their masters would be con-| manufactured tobacco were burdened with duties, for t! 
stantly declining. ‘The sugar culture, which has grownup |same reason. But such was the state of the cotton n 
in Louisiana, under the tariff laws, has created, a new de-| ket thirty years ago. Within the same period, the finest 
mand for labor, which is met princip: aly from the old At- lof the sugar glands has, in a manner, been blotted fro: 
lantic States. I know that this rack is regarded as dis lthe map of the world. In 1788, the value of the suga: 
creditable to the South; that the last th! ng the planter wil | produce ‘din St. Domingo was twenty millions of dollars 
part with, is } his servants. But in the division of est: ate s, in|in 1822, the last year for which t have official information, 
the execution of judgments, in the punishment of miscon- | it was but one hundred and thirty thousand dollars Do 
duct, cuses arise, under the laws of the country, in which | gentle m¢ *n think the process is to sto P here fam no pri 
these sales take place, and by them the demand for Leu- | phe t, sir; I pretend not to eile ulate the malignant asp 
isiana is supplied. Tam told that the effect of this demand | of the stars for other regions. But I see nothing i in tl 
on the value of slaves is equal to one hundred per cent. ;| fate d islands of the West Indian arc hipe lago, that look 
that the whole mass of this prope rty Is € nhance d or ke pt like stability. Thus far the pk: ant ng int erest of the Sout! 
from falling to that extent; in other words, that the labor | t 


has been more benefited by the tariff, in the w ay I hav 
of the South, now amounting to a moncyed capital of four | described, than any other interest; and taking history and 


hundred millions, would not, but for this circumstance, be experience for the guide, he is a bold man, who will un 
worth more than two hund! ed millions at this moment-—|dertake to fix the time when this state of things will cease 
and that rapidly declining. Here, then, is one operation |to exist. 


of the ae creating to the southern planter a capital of} It 


a 





is, I suppose, this view of the subject, which h 
two hundred millions sof dollars, ortwelve millions annually. | late ly occasioned the adoption of the, followi ing resolutions 
Can any man cond out any such be nefit, accruing from by the Legislature of Louisiana, unanim ously, 1 believe, in 
the same source, to the manufacturi ng States? The cul- the Senate of that State, and witha very small dissen 
ture of sugar has already reached an ave : age crop, proba | minority in the House of Representativ: 
by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly cor 
amount. This, with the molasses, is worth about ei ight | vened, That the General Assembly of this State do not co 
millions of dollars. Of these eight millions, > West, for) cur in the views and sentiments expressed by the res i 
food and machinery, gets perhaps a m i on an dahalf. Ajtions of the Legis Rataite of the State of Mississip Pl, r 
single iron-master, on the Cumberland river 1 Te nnessee, | tive to the tariff of 1828; and that the Legislature of tl 
old last year to the sugar planters fifty-six Uibesuded dol-| State does not perceive any unconstitutionality in adopti: 
lars of artic les fabricat« i? at his furnaces; and twenty-five | 


bly, of seventy thousan: 1 ho gsheads. h e last scason was ** Resolved, 


abad one, but the two preceding seasons averaged that 


such measures. 
steam engines, for sug ills, were furnished bya house!|  «« Resolved, &c. That we highhy approve of the resol 
on the Ohio river. T hi . Nor th supplies the sug: r planter |tions of the Legislature of the State of Vermont, by wl 
with a million of dollars in clothing, miscellaneous articles, | they have declared the law of 1828, on the tariff, to b 
and tonnage. Three millions of dollars go tothe plant- constitutional, « xpedient, and harmless to the southern 
ing States for slaves; and I have the « sok n in writing of| States, or any other of our sister State s. 
persons as well informed as any in the United States, that 66 Resolv d, &e. That our Senators in Congress be 
the effect of this demand is what I have stated it to be. structed, and our Representatives re qt 1ested, to accede 
Ishall be told, perhaps, that this state of things is tem-|and support such measures as those that are contemplat 
porary. “IT answer, it exists now; and while it exists, and by the law of 1828 on the tariff.’ 
as long as it exists, the most active benefits of the tariff| It will be recollected that this is the expression of 
are south of the Potomac. How long this state of thin gs} 0 pi nion of a State, by no means exclusively a sugar P 
will last, Ido not know; no man knows. I believe it will ing State; of a State ‘of which cotton is still the great 
be a distant day, before the supply overtakes the demand, ple. 1 prete nd not to assign the motives of the ge 
and before Louisiana wit cease to de pend for her la bor man from South Carolina, in leaving untouched the 
on other States. And before that day arrives, who shall jon forei gn sug: rs, while he proposes to remove 
foresee what explosion may take place in the tropics, (the |every duty which protects the industry of the pe 
volcanic region of the political as of the physical world,) northern States. Ido not blame him for retainit ga duty, 
which will make Louisiana a much more important region |which is of vital importance to the southern country 
in the sugar market than it is now? Thirty years 5 AGO, the | But, on the same principle on which he is willing to1 
West Indies were to the cotton market what the y now ithe duty on sugar, he must allow me to vote against the 


are to the sugar market. Thirty years ago, and our repeal of those e parts of the law which he desires to al 


northern cotton mills, then just er ete d, and on a small) gate, but which are important to my constituents. 


scale, went to the West Indies for their cotton. A mem- he except rye: sweeping repeal of the laws, the sing! 
ber of Congress, from South Carolina, « xpressed the |feature of , which is so signally beneficial to the planting 


opinion, that, if a goox ed could be procured, cotton jipterest, thas it has attached one entire planting State to 


. . 5 : 1; 
would, with proper protec » grow in Carolina; and, ac-|the prote cting system’ and shall not I oppose the indis 
s laid on the |criminate repeal ‘of that whole system, involving the ru 


cotton consumed by our infant manufacturing establish-|of all the interests which mtr grown up under it? 


ments, to enable our southern brethren to go and study And here I may observe, i ‘ep sly to a remark ma 


; ; 
cordingly, a duty of e cents a pound 
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as gentleman from New York, [Mr. CamBpretene] on fi 
the subject of voting for protecting duties from motives | 
of personal interest, that no such motive operates on me. 
I reside, it is true, in a manufacturing country, but hav e 
no interest in manufacturing establishments, nor any which 
is beneficially affected by them; nor, if every factory were | 
burned down to-morrow, would it concern me in any other 
way than such a waste of property would concern every | 
other citizen in the community. But to return to the ar- 

gument. 

[ have endeavored thus far, in reply to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, to re-establish the doctrine that the 
tax falls on the consumer. I shall now offer a considera- 
tion to prove that this tax is not so oppressive as has been 
represented. The tax falls not on the immediate, but on 
the ultimate consumer: that is, on the individual by whom, | 
in its last form, it is unproductively consumed, ei ither asa 
necessary of li ife, or as an article to which habit and cus- 
tom have given the character of a necessary of life. The 
tax on such articles, in a country like this, where there is 
a perfect eqt uality of rights, a great similarity of condition, 
unusual facility in change of situation and pursuit, and a 





* boundless region of new land, is, in reality, levied on the 
entire consumption, cr, what is the same thing, the entire 
income of the country. The moment any one pursuit is 


taxed above the avi rage of the other, capital is driven 
from it, till the equilibrium is brought ‘about. The bur- 
den laid on imported articles is, therefore, equally diffused 
over the entire income of the country. What is that in-| 
come’ 
The gentleman from South Carolina has estimated it at 
three hundred and fifty millions per annum--I am incli: 
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ing the annual income of the people of the United States. 
iI mean, seriously, that if any gentleman thinks I take it 
too high at one thousand millions, L will let him reduce it 
one-half, to five hundred millions. A protecting tax of 
eight millions is, at that rate, one and three-fifths per 
cent. upon the income of the country. Thisis the burden 
\which is laid by the protecting sy stem on our industry. 

In reply to ‘the suggestion that the southern planter 
had the option to take specie in return for his exports, it 
}was argued by the gentle man from South Carolina, that 
England, having no mines, had no specie to give; and that 
lif she had, we had no use for it, as it is not an article to be 
consumed. It was justly urged by my colleague, [Mr. 
Goruam] that. though England had no mines, she was 
nevertheless the great specie market of the world. In 
reply to the second objection of the gentleman, that we 
}could not take ae to advantage, because we do not 
| wish to consume it, I observe, that, though not consuma- 
ble itself, it is the representative of all consumable things. 
If the manufactured articles to be imported, are, as the 
gentleman says, taxed forty-five per cent., he cannot sup- 
pose that, in the great emporium of the world, the English 
market, there is no article of commerce, and no course of 
trade in which the southern planter could not make a more 
advantageous return investment. 

But if the exporter paid the tax, as the gentleman says, 
when he takes goods thus burdened, it would be not 
merely his interest to take spec ie~-the Live rpool trader 
would com; pel him to take it. On the supposition that 
ithe producer of the staples consents to receive in pay 
igoods really worth to him forty-five per cent. less than 


|their r nominal value, and less than their cost to the manu- 


ed to think this much too small. I would rate it at not/facturer in England, the English manufacturer would 


less than one thousand millions. Let us consider a few 
tems that must enter 
is at least twelve millions; the 


federal numbers have ever 

been estimated to amount to twelve millions. 
the food of 12,000,000 of persons, at 40 

cents per week, which is but 5.7 cents per 

day, or $20 75 per annum, would amount to 249,000,000 
Clothing for 12,000,000, at $17 per an- 

num, . . ~ - - 204,000,000 
Phe food of all the animals, estimated 

equivalent to three millions of horses, at $25 


each per annum, - - - - 75,000,000 





$528, 000,000 

This is the amount of the estimated cost of the food 
and clothing of the population, and the food of the do- 
mestic animals. Ido not think it extravagant to assume 
that, over and above the necessary annual consumption 
for food and clothing, the entire annual expenditure for 
houses, ships, and every other kind of building; for roads, 
canals, and every other kind of public and private im- 
provement; for public institutions of all kinds, together 
with the amount of income annually saved and added d, in 
these or any other forms, to the accumulating wealth of 
(he country, ought to be taken at an amount at least equal. 
I therefore set down the whole annual income of the coun- 
try at one thousand millions of dollars. 

On this annual income there is charged, say twenty- 
four millions of dollars. ‘This is a tax of two and four- 
tenths per cent., which cannot be called a very heavy bur- 
den. But it must be remembered that a part only of the 
tax on the articles imported is to be set down to the pro- 
‘ecting system. A very considerable part of the duties 
would, at all events, be assessed for revenue. If I should 
admit, hewever, (what is very far above the truth,) that 
eight 
and that to this extent the manufactur ing system is a tax 
on the income of the country, it would amount to one- 

ghth part of one per cent. on this income! And now, 

I will not cavil at a few hundred millions in estimat- 


millions out of the twenty-four are a protecting tax, 


choose to pay him in specie. For one hundred pounds 


into the estimate. ‘The population | worth of cotton he would offer him a cash price a little in 


advance of the fifty-five pounds, which is all (on this sup- 
position) that the planter is to get in goods. The goods, 
iS A Consequence +, would not b exported to this country. 

The demand for them would increase, and with it the price 
which they would command. Specie, meantime, would 
rise in England, and in the result, as the want of the goods 
was felt in America, the planter would be enabled to 
throw the tax on the consumer: it would, of course, cease 
to be his interest to take payment in specie instead of 
goods; and trade would return to its natural channel. This 
is the process which constantly goes on; and specie is the 
chief vehicle by which those transfers of capital are ef- 
fected, which prevent burdens from accumulating upon 
any one branch. 

{ will but mention one other consequence which 
would flow from the new doctrine, and then leave that 
part of the subject to the candid judgment of the House. 
The produce of the staple pays the duty on the import- 
ed article, says the new theory. This duty, in the ave- 
rage, is said by the gentleman to be forty-five per cent. I 
believe it to be much less; but the amount, at present, is 
immaterial. Whatever the aggregate be, the separate du- 


the Committee on Commerce, to range from twenty-seven 
to one hundred and twenty-five per cent.; woollens from 
forty-five to one hundred and sixty-eight; ond iron from one 
hundred and twen ty-five to one hundred and eighty. All 
these articles, with all their duties, are imported in ex- 
change for southern staples, and the southern planter pays 
the duty, says the theory. Of course, the first planter 
who gets to market, will take the article least burdened. 
The next comer will take the next most favorable article; 
while the unfortunate individual who comes last, and who 
has (by the supposed iniquitous operation of these laws) to 
furnish to the consumer, out of his one hundred pounds 
}worth of cotton, one hundred pounds worth of iron, will 
lhav e, in addition to all his cotton, to pay out of his pocket 

eighty pounds sterling. And the new theory supposes 





ties vary in amount. Cottons are said, by the chairman of 
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that this kind of trade has been carried on for years be-| The gentleman from New York [Mr. Camnreiene] re. 
tween the United States and Great Britain. |minds me that, by a subsequent law, it is now adinitted 
The gentleman from South Carolina made a remark or| But the abstract of that law, given in the annual report 
two 0 5 the English corn laws, denying that they fur-| from the Treasury Department, shows that the duty 
nished any just ground for the protecting system in| still so high as to leaye the prohibition in fact unaffected 
America, or that the American manufacturers wished — and it was declared by Mr. Huskissun “to be the object 
repeal. it certainly, however, is an opinion resting on| of the bill to give protection up to a certain point, and to 
unsuspicious authority, that the existence of the British| exclude the introduction of foreign corn as much as pos 
laws restricting the importation of foreign grain were an| sible.” 
efficient cause of the adoption of the system of protect-} A moment’s reflection will show us that no administra 
ing duties in this country. On this subject, Mr. Adding-| tion of that Government could break down the system of 
ton, the British charge d’affaires at Washington, (whose | the corn laws, if its extent is at all what it is described t 


to 


correspondence with his Government shows him to have|be. ‘'wenty-four millions sterling is the interest, at thre: 
been a very attentive observer of the passage of the law | per cent., of a capital of four thousand millions of dol- 
of 1824, through Congress, ) thus writes to Mr. Canning, | lars. To repeal the corn laws would be to make that 
in a letter bearing date 30th May, 1824: ‘I have only to| capital change hands; enough of itself to cause a revolu 
add that, had no restrictions on the importation of foreign|tion. The burden of the corn laws is said to equal tha 
grain existed in Europe generally, and especially in|of the national debt. ‘To pay the national debt, (that 
Great Britain, I have little danbt that the tariff would/to reproduce the capital which has been consumed, 
never have passed through either House of Congress, since | which the debt is the representative, ) would no doubt 
the great agricultural States, and Pennsylvania especially, |a great public benefit. But to sponge it out, by an act 
the main mover of the question, would have been indif-|of bankruptcy, would be assessing it on the creditors ot 
ferent, if not opposed to its enactment.’ the Government, instead of the whole people, and would 
It is said that, if the British duties on foreign corn|convulse society. Similar effects would attend the abol 

were repealed, we could not export it—that we should|tion of the corn laws, if their effect is what it is described 
be undersold by the corn of the North of Europe. But, |to be. 

in point of fact, whenever the British ports have been sut if this repeal could take place, and every thing e| 


opened, we have exported it to that country, and we do}go on in England as before, it is very doubtful whethe 
constantly export it to markets where the corn of the|it would operate to the ruin of our manufacturers, as the 
North of Europe meets ours. When the canal is com-|gentleman from South Carolina supposes. The sum of 
pleted from the Ohio river to Lake Erie, and other chan-|twenty-four millions a year probably does not amount to 
nelsof communication now in progress are open, so that] eight per cent. on the annual product of the industry of 
corn from the interior shall come to be transported, by a|Great Britain. If the whole of the relief produced by 
canal or a railroad, to the seaboard, I cannot be induced|the repeal were applied to the reduction of the price ot 
to believe that corn, which can be and is raised for twelve |all the products of labor, it would amount to a reduction 
and a half cents the bushel, will be undersold by any thing] of only eight per cent.—an injurious reduction, no doubt 
which grows in Poland or the Krimea, in any market in|to our manufacturers, but not a third as formidable as th 
Europe. ‘ frauds daily practised under the revenue laws, against 
The gentleman from South Carolina says that the manu-| which it is the object of the bill before us to guard. 
facturers would deprecate the repeal of the corn law s, | The gentleman from South Carolina, having endeavored 
because, by enabling the British manufacturer to work|to show that the revenue of the country is unequally coi 
cheaper, and export his fabrics cheaper, our establishments | lected, attempted to establish the fact that it was as un 
would be undermined and ruined. If this be so, we cer-| qually distributed; that, being mostly collected in th: 
tainly ought to deprecate the repeal. If the grain-grow-| South, it was mostly disbursed in the North; and, in this 
ing States, as Mr. Addington says, have caused the pas-|connexion, he enlarged on a topic, which he thought had 
sage of laws, under which a great amount of property has/| not been duly considered in national politics—the effect of 
been invested in the manufacturing States, it would be!a Government expenditure on the industry of a country 
very strange if these last States (which are not grain-grow-|I am inclined to think this effect greatly overrated, at 
ing) did not deprecate the repeal of the corn laws, which|least in a country like ours, where annual expenditu: 





was to ruin their manufactures, without affording them any | must be met by annual taxation. Any State in the Union, 
equivalent. jsaid the gentleman, would be willing to tax its citizens one 
It is not my province to comment on the British corn) million, for the sake of having the Government expend 
laws; but as it is frequently stated that Great Britain has |two millions within its limits. The State that should d 
set the example of repealing her protecting system, I this, would, in my opinion, act very unwisely. Govern 
think it proper to observe that she has repealed those/}ment expenditure is not Government donation; for th 
parts of it which protected nothing, and she retains those |two millions expended within the State, two millions of 
parts that exclude foreign articles, and, above all, the corn|its property are consumed or carried away, and, if you 
laws. And this is described to be more burdensome than | please, advantageously; but it is only the profit on two 
all the other taxes of the kingdom—equal to the whole | millions ‘that is gained by the State or its citizens; and the 
burden of the national debt. The gentleman from South! State that would tax its citizens one million of dollars, ‘ 
Carolina estimates the annual burden of the corn laws at|enable its citizens to receive the ordinary commercial 
twenty-four millions of pounds sterling. A popular] profit on two, would act a very unwise part. 
writer on politicaleconomy, (Mr. M’Culloh) in one aspect} As to the alleged inequality of the distribution, I be 
of the subject, is disposed to estimate it at thirty-six mil-|lieve a careful examination would show it to be much 
lions of pounds sterling. It is plain that no ministry could | smaller than the gentleman represents it. I admit that 
break down a system that involved a capital of thirty-six there is an inequality in the distribution of the payment, 
or twenty-four millions sterling. Mr. Canning introduced, |on account of the public debt: a larger proportion of this 
and passed through the House of Commons, a bill, ad- payment is made north of the Potomac, than south of 
mitting foreign corn on a graduated duty, which was] But this is because more was lent to the Government north 
abandoned, on the adoption in the House of Lords of an|of the Potomac, than south of it. A part of the national 
amendment proposed by the Duke of Wellington; and|debt was created by this assumption of the revolutionary 
the law was left where it stood in 1822, a prohibition till) State debts, and this assumption was the result of a com 
the price rose to seventy shillings sterling the quarter |promise, of which the condition was, that the seat of t! 
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Genera ¢ moved as far south as the 
banks of the Potomac, (5th Marshall’s Washington, p. 
260.) Our southern brethren will retain their part of the 
benefits of the compromise; our part is rapidly wearing 
away; and the national debt will now so soon be paid off, 
that the inequality in the distribution of the payment of 
jt, ought not to enter into a general estimate of the distri- 
bution of the permanent expenditure of the Government. 
of the naval expenditure, I will admit that, under some 
heads—those of navy yards and construction—perhaps 
three-fourths of the expenditures are north of the Poto- 
mac. But of the six navy yards, one is at Norfolk, and 
one at this place; and of the northern stations, one, at 
least, is not the seat of great expenditure. The item of 
pay afloat, which is perhaps one-fourth of the whole, I 
presume, is mostly expended abroad. Of the remaining 
three-fourths, it is possible that two-thirds are expended 
north of the Potomac; making but one-half of the whole. 

The residue of the expenditure of the Government is 
either equally diffused, or takes place in greater propor- 
tion to the South. The salaries of the Government offi- 
cers, of all classes, are geographically distributed. The 
diplomatic expenditure takes place abroad, and the South 
receives her full share of its benefits. The heav y charge 
of fortifications preponderates at the South: here, too, 
the greater part of the expense of the army accrues. 
The enormous and growing expenditure of our Indian 
relations is mostly at the South. Our whole military es- 
tablishment had its origin in the Indian relations of the 
country. I know the military defence of the country 
against any foe, savage or civilized, is an institution for 
the general good, wherever the expenditure is made; but 
the same may be said of the navy, and of the public debt. 
In short, this subject, I think, is much misunderstood. 1 
believe if one were to go through the appropriation bills, 
and trace to their ulterior destinations the entire expen- 
ditures of the Government, he would find them distri- 
buted with great approach to equality throughout the 
Union. 

But the comparison between a Government expendi- 
ture in this country, and that of the British Government 
during their long war, which the gentleman rated quite 
within bounds at one hundred millions of dollars annually, 
entirely fails. In Great Britain, in consequence of the 


credit enjoyed by the Government, a hundred millions of |these facts would seem to show. The 
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slave is worth but twelve and a half cents per day, 
whereas that of the free laborer of the manufacturing 
States is worth at least fifty cents per day; and lastly, that 
there is a general and melancholy dilapidation of estates, 
and impoverishment of families, indicative of a rapid de- 
cline. A word or two on each topic. 

When cotton was thirty cents per pound, land, labor, 
supplies, and every thing else, must have been propor- 
| tionably high. There is, therefore, not such a reduction 
in the real price as there would seem to be. Or, if cot- 
ton did sell for thirty cents, while it cost but eight to raise 
it, this was a price so extravagant and unnatural, that it 
|must inevitably lead to speculation, over-production, and 
disastrous reaction. It could not last two seasons, and 
| would carry in itself the germ of wide-spread ruin. 
| There has no doubt been a decline of the real price, 
ibut it is exceedingly doubtful if the tariff has had any 
agency in preducing it. The gentleman from South Ca- 
|rolina did not ascribe the depression exclusively to the 
I tariff, but argued only that it added to the pre-existing 
distress. The great evil has been the uniformity of pur- 
| suit in the planting States, and the too rapid extension of 
ithis culture, caused by the opening of the new lands. 
|The general effect of the state of the world has contri- 
lbuted to the same end. ‘The depression is universal. 
Labor has become less valuable by a change from war to 
peace, as was well stated by my colleague, [Mr. Davis] 
and still more, perhaps, by the multiplication ‘of labor- 
saving machinery. 

The labor of the slave, said the gentleman, is worth 
twelve and a half centsa day, and that of the free la- 
| borer fifty cents. Twelve and a half cents a day, leaving 
out Sundays and thirteen holidays, is thirty-six dollars a 
year. This, 1 am advised, is less than the annual hire of 
the slave. In other words, the labor of a slave is worth, 
bevond the expense of keeping him, more than thirty-six 
dollars per year. This slave will cost his master not more 
than three hundred dollars. So that, what the gentleman 
calls very poor property, yields twelve per cent. Of this 
kind of property there is much more in the South, than 
there is manufacturing property in the North; and there is 
very little manufacturing stock, v hich yields, in any quan- 
tity, more than half the interest specified. But I know no 
such contrast exists, to the advantage of the South, as 
productive labor 








dollars were annually raised by loans, and thrown into | there is charged with the support of a great deal of un- 


circulation; and as even the annual interest of the former | productive labor. 
loans was defrayed by new loans, there was no immediate | of his fifty cents a day, has also to support his children 


But the free citizen of the North, out 


charge upon the people, and the whole operation was an |who are too young, and his parents, w ho are too old to 


addition for the time of so much to the national wealth. 


But in this country, and in any country where the supplies |among the laboring classes, and the 
of the year are raised by taxation within the year, a Go-|a part of the burdens of so 


. i . . 
work; and the colder climate, higher standard of living 
necessity of bearing 


1ety, as free citizens, are 





vernment expenditure is but taking from one pocket to all charges upon the wages paid to the northern laborer. 


put into another. 


Every dollar expended among the peo- 





The gentleman spoke, in strong and beautiful language, 


ple must first be taken from the people by taxation. |of the decay of fine estates, and the desolation of the hos- 


There could therefore neither be advantage on the one 


-|pitable mansions of the last generation. These : 
1 





re state- 


side, nor hardship on the other, until the gentleman could | ments, not to be listened to with any other feelings than 
fs 


make out his case of unequal collection and unequal dis-|those of sincere and respectful sympathy. The 
tribution; in the attempt to do which, in my judgment, he | the hospitality of the South is as 


has wholly failed. 
The gentleman from South Carolina painted, in very 


} 
strong colors, the distress of the planting States. I lis-|up. But it is not the tariff which has caused its declins 


ide-spread as our Union, 


wid 
and as old as our history. I would be the last to wish that 


any of its honest and honorable sources should be dried 


tened to his remarks on this topic with great interest. 1|I might even suggest that the fact itself is perhaps over- 


am not at all disposed to underrate their force; and, dic 


|/stated. Where a conspicuous family mansion passes into 


J agree in the correctness of the views of the gentleman |other hands, anda great estate vanishes, the melancholy 


on this subject, I could not take the course I do. 


But I |fact strikes our notice, and produces a strong in pression 


must think some of his facts mistaken, and this opinion of }upon the community. But the successive rise of new 
the cause of the depression of the planting interests not /fortunes is far less calculated to observed. I can 
less so Listening with great attention to collect the facts |scarcely suppose that none of those hi spitable establist 
by which he illustrated the extent of the distress of the |ments, which have dropped into decay, have |! 

planting States, I could distinguish but these three: first, |\ceeded by others, which have risen into opul 


that cotton now sells for but ten cents per pound, whereas 
secondly, that the labor of the 


it formerly sold for thirtv: 


But grant the decline to be more general than I am apt 
to think, it is not the tariff la which has occasioned it 


ime of 
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i It is the statute of distributions, of which gentlemen must | to pay theis, State debts. But the difficulty chow! the rail 
ge. 4 complain, if they wish estates to be kept together. Ever) road is, that the public mind is not yet generally satisfied 
: since I have heard any thing of the South, I have heard |of its feasibility, and it was thought expedient to delay so 
; this complaint; and considerably before the tariff Jaw of! layge an expenditure till it could be voted by pretty g 
4 1816, that, whereas the nature of their property required |ral consent. As to paying the debts, the question was, 
ea estates to exist in a pretty ample extent, they were con-| whether there did not exist adequate funds without th 


stantly broken up by partition, to the ruin of ancient fami-| tax. I do not mean that the people of Massachusetts hay 
lies; and with these causes it was supposed tl lat the cli- a passion to be taxed for the mere love of taxation; but, t 
mate, and a certain generous profusion, springing from|the extent of paying their debts, my friend may belicy: 
very amiable feelings, but not reconcilable with thrift, |me, that they will tax themselves, when it is necessary 
: might have co-operated. But, be the cause what it will, | with great readiness. And as for the railroad, if the G 








the effect is older than any tariff law, except that of 1789: /neral Government will pay us the debt she owes us fo 
os and, for the truth of this proposition, I appeal to every | the services of our militia in the war—services as patriotic, 
{ gentleman who hears me. as prompt, as efficient as those of the militia of any State 
But the evil is not confined to the South. It exists no- | the Union-—-I will agree, for one, to subscribe it toany ra 
toriously in every other part of the country. The same ‘road that shall be projected witha safe prospect of success 


decay of families is conspicuous in New England. In our Not tax ourselves for roads! Why, we do it in every town 
large ¢ rities, it is almost proverbial that the splendid man- the State, and every year; and so we do for schools. - 
sion of one generation is a boarding-house in the next. I)single town of Boston pays annually little short of 
do not rem amily rich by inherited wealth for! hundred thousand dollars for its schools, ne carly half of 
; three generations. It is, as the gentleman describes it, | by a public tax for its free schools; nor is the rest of 
sad to contemplate, in the individual instance—sad that State proportionably behind the capital. This is our eco 
the children should so seldom die beneath the roof of their | nomy in expenditures for public institutions. 
fathers; that names endeared by liberality and benefactions But the gentleman [Mr. McDurris] tells us, we ough 
ae to one 
only “a5 






r 


ration, should be forgotten, or remeinbered|to protect our manufactures ourselves by State bounti 
cts of commiseration 3 





n the next. But we) He forgets that this is impossible. How could we prevent 
— r the whole a ration as the healthiest in the poli-| the introduction of foreign fabrics into our State? So lo 
ral syste in, effecting a constant infusion of new, untainted |as we had the power, it was exercised. It was very lib 


b blo yd. It is an op tration by which merit, thrift, and in-| rally exercised, as early as 1645, by the infant colony, and 
dustry get their share in the great prizes of life, which |it was one of the last acts of the independent State of 
are no longer distributed by the lottery of birth. It is a| Massachusetts under the confederation. The gentlem: ny, | 
republican distribution of estates, not effected by cut-throat per ps, has not contemplated the colonial history of th 
agrarian laws, such as have been alluded to in this debate, industry of the country; a chapter to the full as instructive | 
but by the gentle hand of nature, under the dictates of the | as the ‘colonial history of its politics. When he tells 
kindest affections, sanctioned by a wise legislation. that the southern States now stand in the same relation 
The gentleman from South Carolina spoke in the harshest | to the manufacturing States that the whole colonies did to 
: terms which the language affords of the ‘‘ monopolists” of , Great Britain—that they have changed masters, but gained 


the manufacturing Stat 
41 41 . ] } 
ine Yenticman would Cie 
what he uttered on th 


but if [wished him to gi 


ide myself that | nothing by the change—-that the existing laws are a hun 
imself half of dred times more oppressive to the South than the colonial 
r of the debate; system was to America, I must think that he recoll 
ose engaged in Only that the staple products of the South were inde 
ould most effectually bring discredit liberally encouraged by the mother oeeeyi:: and bounties 
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nn 5 iment, 2 r than reproach on their cause, ]/aw arded for their culture; : while the iron mace of prohi 
would desire him to represent as monopolists men who are | bition Jay on the industry of the North; our navigation shi 
i breaking down with competition. out from the werld, beyond the Capes, and from the North 
W ive told by southern gentlemen of the generous | of Europe, and just permitted to range between the West 
South. One gentleman from South Carolina had it the | Indies and Cape Finisterre; and our manufactures subject 
*“too generous South.” This was not the language of the ed to restraimts the most odious and tyrannical, making it 
mover of this amendment; [Mr. McDurriz} but even he, |highly penal to carry a dozen hats from one colony to 
n reference to the vote on the Maysville road, scinewhat |another, and denying us the right to make a hobnail. As 
siguificantly compared the liberality of the South with the soon as we were independent, we did turn to the industri 
economy (to which he paid a compliment, and I have nu ous arts. Massachusetts immediately enacted her naviga- 
doubt a sincere one) of the North. Sir, the South is gene-|tion law; but it availed her nothing; and her tariff, but 
us; but as her generos.ty has permitted her, on this topic, bound nobody but herself, and merely threw her markets 
to be very jealous of her own interests, lL trust she will| open to her neighbors. When we are tauntingly ask« 
t so as to forgiv ; for dcing the same. The|why we do not pursue this policy ourselves, it is not amiss 
ith is generous, liberal, high-minded. I acknowledge | to state that Massachusetts had, before the adoption of the 
I have seen it; | may be permitted to say, I have expe-| federal constitution, her own tariff, in which some articles, 
1 it. What New England is, I shall and that of cotton fabrics among the rest, paid higher du- 
son of New England. My fathers for two « { ties than any levied | bY the United States, till the law of 
il red soil, whei y now t ll that 1|1816. When the federal constitution was adopted, th 
have or hope, I owe to her noble institutions. Her praise | States lost the poeet of protecting their own manufac 
is ** fit theme for anv tongue but mine.” tures; and Mr. Madison, in the earliest debates, gives this 
But t rentl man must not think we aj generous only |asa reason why the cuties, under the Federal Government, 
with other people’s money, as he appeared to intimate in | should be laid so as to promote that end. 
his allusion to the subject of internal improvement. We} ‘The gentleman from South Carolina made some r ‘marks 
pay our 1money. We have paid it from the settlement }on capital, which I could not but think rather invidious, 
of the country; | if we are prompt to practise this les-}and at war with the general liberality of his views. Mode- 
m abroad, we learned it home. jrate, and even large private accumulations of capital per- 
Another genticman | uth ¢ lina, [Mr. Barn-|form a very valuable office in the community. Phey ful- 
WELL] commending m of the people of Massa-|fil many of the beneficial ends of banki bg without the 
jusetts, I that they lad such a dislike for taxation, that |evils attending banks, and in a variety of cases to whi h 


banks cannot reach. Capital cannot bene fit its owner till 
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it has first benefited the community around him: and in 
this country capitalist is only another name for a clerk em- 
ployed by the active community to transact their money 
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business, for small wages and no thanks. | 
But, be this as it may, the gentleman from South Caro-|I had rather keep our New England associates for that 
lina utterly misconceives our population, in the effect} purpose, than to see our bickerings transferred to others. 


which he ascribes to capital over elections. 
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that an association of men who will not quarrel with one 


another, isa thing which never yet existed, from the great- 


est confederacy of nations down toa town meeting ora 
vestry; seeing that we must have somebody to quarrel with, 


If he will| They are circumscribed within such narrow limits, and 


come and visit us, I will show him a people which the | their population so full, that their numbers will ever be 
wealth of Attalus could not tempt—which the gold of the!the minority; and they are marked, like the Jews, with 


Indus could not carry to an election. 


The gentleman has/such perversity of character 


as to constitute, from that 





spoken of his district--he must allow me to speak of mine. | circumstance, the natural division of our parties.” 


| have the honor to represent the district containing very 
large manufacturing places, Waltham and Lowell, where 
more property is probably invested in manufactures than 
at any other place in the Union. The town of Lowell, 
especially, has, within ten years, grown up from a few 
farm-houses to a population of six thousand seven hundred 
souls, provided with all the establishments and institutions, 
the schools and churches, of an advanced community; a 
population as moral, as intelligent, as substantial as any in 
the Union. It has grown up exclusively under the manu- 
facturing influence. Here, if anywhere, there has been 
a forcing process; and in such a district, if anywhere, the 
corrupting influence of capital must be seen. And now ] 
aver, if, by any arts of misrepresentation, the suspicion 
could be infused into the minds of the people of that dis- 
trict, that their representative was under the influence of 
the moneyed capital invested in it, it would cost him his seat. 
Chat is no very strong expression. But there does not live 
the man in New England—no, not even he of whom she is 
fondest and proudest, who could stand a day under such a 
suspicion reasonably entertained. 

Ido not speak of bribery, neither did the gentleman 
from South Carolina; but of the indirect, if you please, 
the honest influence of capital. The truth is, the fact is 
way. Our people are jealous and watchful of 
this influence. They read for themselves, think for them- 
selves, vote for themselves. Ours is not the part of the 


1e other 


country, where the slavish discipline of party, the fruit of 


all « orrupt influences, exists. Hence our groundless in- 
ternal feuds; hence our ridiculous subdivisions of which 
the ** generous South” ought not to complain, for she has 
always known how, and never better than at thismoment, 
to turn them to very good account, in monopolizing the 
Government of the country. 
rhe gentleman from South Carolina spoke with no little 
erness on the subject of majorities and minorities; of 
he oppression, the despotism, the tyranny implied in 
adopting and pursuing a course of policy prejudicial to 
nterests of a minority of the people. It is true the 
ntleman is 
this alone, of all the great questions on which parties are 
now divided. J cannot but hope that he has spoken with 
less severity, in reference to the 
* New England, towards whom his remarks were in 
part directed, can well believe his sincerity, in dep! 
the hardships to which a minority must submit. If there 
s bitterness in that cup, we have drank it to the dregs. 
We have been in a minority on this and every other ques- 
tion; and I will show the gentleman, from a ye ry high au- 
iority, that our brethren of the South have not only made 
a substantial benefit out of our position, but have . 


it 





in a minority on this question, and perhaps 


CAus 


! 
we of 


} 
t 


Used us for theic mirth, yea, for their laughter, 
Vhen we were waspish.” 


present case; but!to convert this 


In 1798, a letter was written by Colonel Taylor, of Ca- 


roline, to Mr. Jefferson, on the subject of a secession, on|ing under burd 


the part of Vi ia and North C .rolina, from the Union. 


Mr. Jefferson opposes the project, and, among other rea- 


SONS, make s use of the follow Inge: 





lina 


the representatives of these two States, and they will en 


» immediately the conflict will be established betw: 


1 


ry vreaking into their simple unit Seeing, therefor 


ss = _ . ¢ y ‘ , ene . 1 . 
If we reduce our Union to Virginia and North Caro- 
} 


I make this reference with no unfriendly feeling to the 
memory of Mr. Jefferson; I would tread lightly over his 
ashes. The expressions I have quoted were uttered in 
high party times; but they are a correct indication of the 
policy of which the North has been, and is, the victim. 

The gentleman compared the relation of the planting to 
the manufacturing States with that of the colonies of Great 
Britain before the revolution; and went so far as to say 
that the former had now a hundred times more to com- 

lain of than the latter had then. What was the complaint 
of the colonies? That they were subject to the control of 
a Government in which they were not represented, and 
whose laws consequently were not calculated for their 
benefit. But is not the South repres¢ nted in the Govern- 
ment of the United States? Re pre sented, did I Say‘ Has 
she not contrived, as soon as a political revolution could 
possibly be brought about, always to be in a majority 

Was it not that triumphant southern majority which called 
this manufacturing system into existence’? ‘The chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, in his late re port, states 
the fact in the plainest terms, that the restrictive system, 
which commenced in 1807, and of which the war was the 
last measure, laid the foundation of the manufacturing po- 
licy. What says Mr. Jefferson again’ (letter to Mr. Lei- 
per, 21st January 1809:) **I have lately inculcated the 
encouragement of manufactures to the extent of our own 


consumption, at least in all articles of which we raise the 
1 
; 


raw materials. On this the federal papers and meetings 
have sounded the alarm of Chinese policy, destruction of 
commerce, &c., that is to say, the iron, which we make, 


must not be wrought here into ploughs, axes, hoes, &c., 
in order that the ship owner may have the profit of carry- 

, and bringing it back in a manufactured 
; as if, after manufacturing our own raw materials 
for our own use, there would not b: 
sufficient to employ a due proportion « f navigation in car 
rying it to market, and exchanging it for those articles of 
which we have not the raw material; yet this absurd hue 
much to federaliz: w England. Their 


ae Phe 
goes to the sat rific n 


Ol 


ing it to Europ 
form : 


a surplus produce 








\ 
and cry has done N 


loctrin« r agriculture and manufac 
tures to commerce; to the call 
interior cot 


ing all our people, from the 
ntry to the sea shore, to turn merchants; and 
: great agricultural country into a city of 
Amsterdam. But I trust the good sense of our country 
will see that its greatest prosp¢ rity depends on a due ba- 


lance between cultur 





r } TY “<r 
agi actures, and commerce, 





and not in this protuberant navigation, which has kept us in 
hot water from the commencement of our Government, 
und is 1 gaging u 1 War 
I beg leave to say, sir, that these are Mr. Jefferson’s 
| Vic ws on tl € ibje cts, not mine. I quot > them to show 
ithe gent in what councils, and under whose aus 5 
the m ng system had it New England 
lid rem , Murmur, protes it. While writh 
} Ml yurdens almost too gricvous to bor 2 
} tL utter ner complaints, » pat 10tic as! 4 | 
»y the South, but treasor ier; atone, that ‘ Ss 
been and never will be f n her, and’ which } \ 
ner ! uirel i pre 1 sct h foot upo Ry 
and press her | amung fore head to th ust, And ° 
what is the cons quel Because s ll ub 
1 ‘ ‘ 
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capital was driven; because she is not willing that the laws| prohibitory policy, recur to the mae of European na 
passed against her will, beneath which her manufactures) tions, instead of adverting to those of their own country, 
have grown up, should be swept abruptly away, she is| which would be more appropriate and illustrative. Ty 
avaricious, inconsistent, a hungry, grasping monopolist;| support my position, I shall appeal to our own history, as 
and the vocabulary of the language is tasked for terms of] it has been represented to us, not by the enemies, but by 
opprobrium to heap onher. Ifthe colonial system, which} the friends of the American system. General Hamilton, 
led to the declaration of independence, had been adopted | in his celebrated report, in January, 1791, says: ‘* Manu 
by a parliament, in which the colonies were represented | factures of cotton goods, not long since established in B. 
and had a majority; if the stamp act had been the measure} verly, in Massachusetts, and at Providence, in the State of 
of a cabinet, in which Patrick Henry had been Prime Min-| Rhode Island, and conducted with a perseverance corr 
ister, John Adams, Lord Chancellor, Dr. Franklin, First| sponding with the patriotic motives which began them, 
Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State| seem to have overcome the first obstacles of success, pro 
for Foreign Affairs, and Samuel Adams, King, (as Dr.| ducing corduroys, velvets, fustians, jeans, and other sim 
Johnson thought Speaker Cushing wanted to be, ) had this/ lar articles, of a quality which will bear a comparison with 
measure been forced on Old England by a triumphant co-| the like articles brought from Manchester. The one at 
lonial majority, and then these colonies, on a change of} Providence has the merit of being the first in introducing 
affairs, finding or fancying it injurious to themselves, had | into the United States the celebrated cotton mill, which 
clamored for its repeal, at the sacrifice of a vast capital in| not only furnishes materials for that manufactory itself, but 
England, which had been invested under it, then the rela-| for the supply of private families for household manufac 
tion of the colonies to the mother country would have re-|ture. Other manufactures of the same material, as regu 
sembled that of our southern brethren to the manufactur-| lar businesses, have also been begun in different places in 
ing States, and would have failed to engage the sympathies | Connecticut, but all upon smaller scales than those aboy: 
of the world. mentioned. Some essays are also making in the printing 
Sir, I cannot approve the tone in which this amendment|and staining of cotton goods. There are several esta 
has been urged on us. If any good is to be done, it is by blishments of this kind already on foot.” 
conciliation; and in that work I will begin as soon and go; Mr. Tench Coxe, in his letter to Mr, Gallatin, when S: 
as far as any-man. I wiil join in any bona fide attempt to| cretary of the Treasury, says: ‘* The neighboring States ot 
remove the burdens of the revenue laws, not inconsistent} Massachusetts and Connecticut quickly followed Rhode 
with interests to which the faith of the Government is| Island; and the tables which are annexed, imperfect as they 
pledged. I am willing to begin by my colleague’s [Mr. | unavoidably are, manifest the universality and magnitud 
Goruam] proposition, to grant a drawback of the whole| of the cotton manufactures in 1790. If a very sober pru 
duty on cotton bagging, on every yard of that article, whe-| dence shall estimate the value of the water-spun and steam 
ther foreign or domestic, wrapped round the bale of cotton, | spun cotton yarn at the price at which they can be import 
on exportation; thereby relieving the southern planter| ed, without profit, from Europe, there will remain an op 
from aburden which he regards as peculiarly onerous, and} portunity for much lucrative business in extensive works.” 
yet preserving to the western manufacturer the benefit of| _ General Hamilton, in another part of his report, states 
the duty. And I believe, if, instead of this tone of fierce | that it is certain that several important branches of manu 


denunciation, a conciliating language were used, that every 
thing might be effected, which the real interests of the 
country require. But the gentleman himself would be the 
last to respect men who could be wrought upon by such 
invective, against those whom they represent. And while 
he tells us that the repeal of these laws would reduce our 
manufactures to ruin, it seems hardly necessary to say 


factures have grown up and flourished with a rapidity 
which surprises, offering an encouraging assurance of suc 
cess in future attempts; of these, it may not be imprope! 
to enumerate the most considerable. He then specifi 
those of ‘‘leather, skins, iron, steel, wood and cabinet 
, wares, flax, hemp, ardent spirits and malt liquors, bricks, 
tiles, and pottery, writing and other kinds of paper, hats, 


that he cannot expect us to sit still, and vote for his amend-| shoes, refined sugar, soap, candles, copper and brass 


ment. | Wares, tin wares, great quantities of coarse cloths, coat 
Mr. MALLARY followed with a fi remarks; after | ings, serges, flannels, &c. &c.” 
which, | A friend has this moment put into my hands the follow 


Mr. DRAYTON said, it was not his purpose to sustain | ing extract, which he made from a Connecticut new spa 
the observations which he should offer to the committee, | per: ‘* Hartford, third of October, 1791.—Woollen mai 
by a long series of statistical calculations, or by elaborate | factures--The quality of the cloths, more especially the 
deductions from the principles of political economy. Be- | coarser, is acknowledged, on all hands, to be superior to 
ing under the impression that the public mind was under-| that of the English of the same fineness. They can b¢ 
going a change, that many of those who had been undoubt- | afforded as low as English cloths of the same fineness.” 
ing proselytes of the ‘* American system,” began to per-| Mr. Coxe, in asupplementary letter, thus speaks of o 
ceive its errors, and to feel its evils, it would be his object} manufactures shortly anterior to the non-intercourse and 
to exhibit to them its delusions in a plain and practical] embargo laws. ‘* The States of Rhode Island and Massa 
manner. In the prosecution of this design, he should con-| chusetts have expelled all doubts about the practicability 
fine himself exclusively to endeavoring to establish the| ofthe cotton operations. With the smallest territory 
following propositions: |the United States, Rhode Island has already attained and 

First. That our manufactures flourished so long as those | introduced into her vicinity a cotton branch of our manu 
who were engaged in them were left to the free exercise | factures, as valuable as the cotton branch of any country 
of their own exertions; and that they have invariably de-|in Europe was at the time of the formation of our present 
clined under a restricted system, excepting when their} constitution. Heayy cotton goods cannot be imported 
prosperity was owing to the public calamity. | without a loss. Itisa fact of great importance, that non: 

Secondly. That the arguments relied upon by the advo-| of the productions of the earth, whether of natural growth, 
cates of restricted industry, are fallacious, and their asser-| or the fruits of cultivation, in the middle, northern, and 
tions contradicted by facts leastern States, which can be considered as raw materials, 











Ist. That our manufactures Aourished, so lone, &e. &e.| are Now exported, in an unmanufactured condition, t 

It is a trite remark, [said Mr. D.] that, in our investiga-| foreign markets. The manufacturers may be said to pw 
tions, we often overlook what is immediate ly before US, | chase and employ a quantity equal to the -vhole; for if s! all 
and speculate upon that which is remote It is thus that| parcels of raw materials hate been lately exported, much 
the restrictionist i, in their r sonines upon tl 


e effects of aj greater quantities of similar foreign articles have hee 
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ational from ahead. The landed interest have no ac- 
tual foreign purchasers for its wool, flax, hemp, hides, and 
skins of domestic animals, and various metals. The mo- 
mentous fact is therefore satisfactorily established, that the 
American manufacturers’ demand has greatly surpassed 
the abilities of the planters, farmers, landholders, &c. to 
supply these five descriptions of materials. ‘There is, at 
this time, no other redundant material than cotton.” Such 
was the situation of our manufactures, until the e mbargo 
and non-intercourse laws. After their enactment, Mr. 
Coxe informs us, in the year 1814, that ‘it is found that 
our cotton wool has every where forced itself into manu- 
facturing uses; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
value of our manufactures, though much extended since 
1810, very greatly excee -eded, in that year, the highest value 
of the raw material heretafore e xported i in any annual pe- 
riod. This prosperity of the cotton manufactures was 
without the uid of the double duties, and with but little as- 
sistance from the labor-sav ing machinery. But when the 

vast importance of mechanism, since introduced in lieu of 
waist ing hands, is considered, in connexion with our power 
to produce cotton, the diffusion and extent which the 
cotton manufactures must obtain, particularly in a State of| 
war and blockade, cannot be estimated.” 

The foregoing is a representation of our manufactures, 
up to the period and after the commencement of the late 
war. Their condition, during the war, is thus described 
by Mr. Niles, in his Register for January, 1814: ‘* There 
are now rantang in the neighborhood of Providence, 
Rhode Island, no less than one *hundre d and twenty thou- 

sand spindles; these spindles make one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds of yarn each week, and consume about 
six millions of pounds of cotton (or twenty thousand b: ag’s) 
perannum. ‘The value of the cloth made from this yarn 
is estimated at eight million one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars a year.” Mr. Niles adds: **We cannot fear 
that our manufactures of cotton, wool, &c. will be 
ed, should peace take place to-morrow. The present| 

rreat profits may be reduced, but there is room enough 
for their fall, whilst the y yet may be as lucrative as man 
should desire.” 


affect- 


From the extracts which I have mace, it appears that} 
our manufacyires, in 1790, comprehended a var iety ofar- 
ticles—that ‘* several important branches had grown up 
with a rapidity which was surprising; among others, 
‘great quantities of coarse cloths, coatings, serges, flan- 
nels, &c.” According to Mr. Coxe, the tables which he 
annexed to his letter, "6 manife sted the magnitude of the 
cotton manufacture in 1790.” This was the condition of 
our manufactures shortly after the 
ral constitution, when our moneyed capital was small—| 
when our white population scarcely exceeded three mil- 
lions of persons——when our nation: iJ debt amounted to fif- 
ty-four million one hundred and twenty-four thousand four | 
hundred and sixty-four dollars, and when the duties upon | 
imposts were low, those upon hemp being fifty-four cents 
the hundred and twelve pounds; upon unmanufactured 
iron seve nand ahalf per cent. ad v: alore m; and upon cot- 
ton and woollen goods five per cent. ad valorem; raw wool | 
and a variety of other articles bei ing exempt from any du- 
ties. Let it also be recollected that, at this time, the raw 
material of cotton was imported, and that the British €X- 
clusive commercial code prevailed with unmitigated rigor. 
If, under these circumstance s, our manufactures were 
flourishing and increasing, to what other causes could 
their prosperity be attributed, than to moderate imposts, 
to free competition, and to the liber ty which our citizens 
enjoyed of prosecuting those branc hes of industry which 
were suited to their capitals, their skill, and the demands 
of the country, untrammelled by the interference of legis- 
lators, who never did, and never can understand and direct 
"7 mee sts of individuals as well as they can themselves. 

> have seen that manufactures continued to advance 
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until the non-intercourse tae embargo laws; that the de- 
mand of the manufacturers **had greatly ‘surpassed the 
abilities of the planters, farmers, landholders, &c. to sup- 

ply them with wool, flax, hemp, hides, and skins of domes- 
tic animals.” Although the duties had then been increas- 
ed, they were still moderate, and e xclusively imposed for 
revenue. Here, it seems to me, terminated the solid pros- 
perity of manufactures. The non-intercourse, the embar- 

go laws, and the war, gave to them unnatural stimulants. 
From these adventitious causes, their progress was so 
rapid, that Mr. Niles exultingly exclaimed, in 1814, that 
they could not be affected by an immediate peace; that 
‘sthere was room enough for their fall, while they yet 
might be as lucrative as man should desire.”? Notwith- 
standing this confident prediction, as soon as peace was 
concluded, Mr. Niles, in his Register, in 1815, held the 
following language: **The free and unrestricted admis- 
sion, at present allowed, into the United States, of cotton 
fabrics of foreign production, not only extinguishes the 
hope of a reasonable profit, in future, from the manufac- 
ture of similar goods at home, but threatens the speed 

destruction of the establishments already created for that 
purpose, and the loss of the immense capital invested in 
them.” It would be inferred from these expressions, that, 

upon the return of peace, the duties were instantly reduc- 
, continued 
In that year protective duties we re granted, 
which were increased in 1818, in 1824, and, again, in 
1828. The complaints of the manufacturers became loud- 
er after every augmentation of the duties; and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett] who re presents 
one of the greatest manufacturing districts in the Union, 


until 1814. 


jtells us, that but few ofthe manufacturers in it have escap- 


ed ruin; and that those who have been less unfortunate, 
are struggling with difficulties and embarrassments. 

It will be found, upon examination, that the distresses of 
the manufacturers commenced with the era of protection 
in 1816. We never heard of their distresses before; we 


| have never ceased to hear of them since. The causes of 
i these distresses are evident. 


High duties induce capital- 
ists, without any knowledge of the subject, to invest their 
funds in manufactures, as a lucrative speculation. Com- 
panies are thus formed, consisting of carpages secreta- 
ries, directors, &c. The xpenses incidental to these com- 
panies are so considerable, that even protection duties will 
not enable them to sell their fabrics to a profit; and yet 
the quantity they produce gluts the market, and injures 
not only themselves, but the regular, practical manufac- 


turers, who, with competent skill and personal attention 


and economy, 
for their ls shor. 

Whilst we were fettering our trade with onerous duties, 
not only upon fabrics, but upon raw materials, Great Bri- 
tain, perceiving the evils of her ancient commercial code, 
resolved to introduce a more enlarged and liberal policy. 
In spite of an opposition supported vy numbers, and 
wealth, and influence, and prejudice, and cupidity, she 
repealed upwards of two hundred of her navigation laws, 
entered into equal commercial duties with most of the 
European nations, and admitted various raw materials 
upon the payment of low duties. In 1825, she allowed 
the importation of one hundred and thirty-one articles, 
subject to duties from fifteen to thirty per cent., the 
greater part of which had, previously, either been pro- 
hibited, or encumbered with imposts almost tantamount 
to prohibition. Mr. Huskisson declared, in the House 
of Commons, in 1827, ‘*that he had had the good for- 
tune to persuade the House, within a few years, to re- 
peal fifteen hundred restrictive and prohibitory statutes.” 
Instead of taxation being increased by these commercial 
relaxations, between the year 1815 and the present time, 
Great Britain has abolished taxes to an amount exceedi ng 


might otherwise obtain a fair remuneration 


41 


thirty millions of pounds sterling. She has, by these 
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means, impartec 1: a new spring to the industry and enter- 
prise of her subjects. They are enabled, upon more ad- 
vantageous terms, to enter into competition with all parts 
of the world. Their imports and exports have enormously 
augmented. ‘They send their cottons to India, and their 
silks are smuggled into France, though they are under the 
necessity of importing from abroad the raw materials for 
both of these manufactures. 

It has frequently been asserted by the restrictionists, 
that they follow the example, not the precepts, of Great 
Britain, whose statesmen, they insist, inculcate the doc- 

; trines of free trade, merely to ‘delude other nations. 





















































enforces the growth of manufactures by high duties, is not 
more certain, than that the practices of British statesmen 
were correspondent with their professions. What I have 
; already said, would be sufficient to confute the assertions 
of the restrictionists; but if additional proofs were requi- 
site, I would refer to the principle which is understood to 
have been adopted by the Government, that no duty, in- 
tended for protection, shall exceed thirty per cent.—-to 
the writings in Blackwood’s Magazii . , and ghee publica- 
tions of a similar character—to the deb 
ment, and particularly to a discussion in the House of 
Lords, in February last, in which the avowed friends of 
prohibition attribute the distresse sof the country ‘tothe 
pestilent heresy of free trade.’ 
nopolies and restrictions have not been relinquished it 
Great Britain, is true. It would be impolitic, and misc hiev. 
ous in the extreme, to introduce innovations otherwise 
; than cautiously and gradually, where immense investments 
of capital have been made, in numerous branches of in- 
dustry, upon the faith of long established laws and usages. 
That innovations have been made, and that 
have been to hberalize the 
Britain, must be made manifest 







































































their effects 














to any one who w = com- 




















j pare its present situation with that whicl prevailed not 
more than fifteen years ago. 
I am not aware that the extension of our manufactures 
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and the profits of the manufacturers, during non-inter- 
course, embargo, and war, are relied upon as an argument 
in favor of restriction. 














If, during these periods, manufac- 
tures had been cheap, there would have been strength in 
this argument, but@uch was not the case. The prosperity 
of the manufacturers was not participated in by the peo- 
ple. It was founded upon the gen The 
prices which they obtained, and whic 
obtain where free 























7 calamity. 
1 they always 

















competition is ext se d, were so erro- 
neous, that, although they were enriched, the consumers 
were impoverished. And, notwithstanding ae golden 
harvests, when peace restored our intercourse with Eng- 


land, our manufactures were involved 1 
and distresses, from which they have 
though aided by duties which were 
their protection. 
I have thus, I trust, 
facturers were seoapes ‘rous and increasing under an unre- 
icted, and that they have always been depressed under 
a restricted system, excepting when they flouri ished, in 
consequence of the calamitous condition of th 
will now proceed to the examination of the a 
and assertions which are principally 
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fact that there exists a party in the United States, which | 
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| mand for native raw materials, and consequently furnish 
better market to those who raise them. 

Fourthly. That the consumers of manufactures have no 
right to complain, because the high duties have not i) 
creased their prices. 

Fifthly. That, as foreigners impose restrictions upotr us 
we ought to retaliate upon them, and particularly upon 
Great Britain, as she takes almost nothing from us. 

Ist. That, by adequate protection, manufactures would 
be permanently established, &c. &c. 

The ability to sell cheap depends upon the price of th 
raw material, the w ages of labor, and the profits of stock 
l'o place the argument of the restrictionists in the most 
favorable light, I will suppose that the raw material 
less in America than it does in England, as is the case with 
cotton. With this advantage, and the aid of protectiy 
duties, from twenty-five to one hundred and twenty-five 


|per cent., in consequence of both wages and the profits 


of stock being about one hundred per cent. higher in tl 
country — they are in England, we annually import 
from her cotton manufactures, which we should not 
unless they were cheaper than our own. Our importat ution 
of cott on from E ngland, i in the year ending the 30th Sep 
tember, 1828, amounted to nine million four hundred and 


jeighty-eight thousand four hundred and thirty-one doll: 


lif Engl: and, then, undersells us in an article, the raw n 
it 
That all the ancient mo- 


erial of which we have cheaper than she has, can we rival 
he in other manufactures, the raw materials of which she 
purchases as cheap or cheaper than we do? When cottons 
jare produced cheaper in England than they are in th 
United States, is it not folly to suppose that we can manu- 
|facture wool and iron cheaper than, or as cheap as th 
English manufacturer, who buys hisiron and his wool at in- 
| comparatively lower rates than the y can be obtained by our 
manufacturers? Is it not evident that, until population 
as dense, capital as large, and wages and profits as k 
jin the United States as they are in Great Britain, 
| must continue to manufacture cheaper than we can? Is it 
ly ot equally evident that, when we can manufactur 


] 
she 





will | for it, 


cheaply as England, no — ctive duties will be n on SS 
ry to secure to our manufacturers the monopoly of t 
mestic market 
2dly. That, by purchasi ng domestic manyfactures, v 
encourage, &c 
Itisu inde niable th: at, by the domestic exchange, th 
ticle —_ ased, and the ‘product of the labor which 
emai , in the country, but it should be 
jmind that, by the codons exchange, we introduce val 
e commodities which we had not before, and that 
cessarily pay for them with the proceeds of Ameri 
consequently, if the buyer can procure th 
he can, with the same quantity of labor, or t 
same amount of money, pure hase more of the fi 
than of the domestic manufacture. If he buys deare: 
the home market, difference between tl 
foreign and the hanes price; and though, by the dome 
barte r, t the manufacturer may be a gainer, yet, as his g: 
is precisely equal to the buyer’: s loss, the national wealth 
no more increased than if the exchange had never | 
made. But if a million of pounds of raw cotton cou! 
e —w din Eng! 
woolle n 
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borne i 
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ind for as great a quantity of cotton o1 


nanufactures as would in the United States r 
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advocates « f the restrictive policy. They are as follows: quire a a on and a half of pounds of raw cotton, then 
First. That, by adequate protection, manufactures would | would t wealth of the United States be augmented 

be permanently established; that competition among the |the same gee o, by the substitution of the domestic for t 

manufacturers would thus reduce es s to the minimum | foreign exchange 

cost of production, when their domestic fabric, being ex-| 3dly. That domestic manufactures increase the demand, 

empt from the expenses of importation, w val | be cheaper |&c. &e. 

than the foreign. Admitting that the increase of manufactures, by wit! 
Secondly. That, by purchasing domestic manufactures, |drawing a portion of labor from the cultivation of th , 

we encourage domestic instead of foreign industry, and|might, to acertain extent, be of advantage to the agricul 

thus augment the nation alth. iturist, itis yet problematical whether this advantage would 
Thirdly. That domestic manufactures increase the de-|not be more than counterbalanced, by the increased ex 
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no implements of his labor, and of the woollens, cottons, and jtish labor, he overlooked the very important fact which ren- 
i other articles which he consumes. dered his argument inapplicable—-that the consumers were 
But the domestic manufactures of cotton, it is said by the Ide prived of the benefit of this competition, by the high du- 


pense whi ch he w woul 1 be subje cted to in . the price a the | minimum, by the competition between American ia Bri- 
| 











us, restrictionists, must create an additional market for the raw |i es which are laid upon the manufactures which he pur- 
yon cotton of the southern planter. This cannot be the case, | chases. — . 
unless they increase its consumption. Evenif there were | Sthly. That, as foreigners impose restrictions upon us, 
uld no manufactories of cotton in the United States, the quan-} Kc. &e. es 
tity which they at present furnish, would be manufactur dl It is conceded by the restrictionists, that trade ought to 
the in Europe, where , but for the protective system, as muc h | be free, but they contend that, as other nations impose bur. 
ck. of the fabric could be purchased by the grower of cotton|densupon ourcommerce, we ought to retaliate upon theirs- 
ost for one thousand pounds of his raw m¢ terial, as he can pur-| If, by subjec ting the produc tions of foreigners to onerous 
rst chase in the domestic market for fifteen hundred or two} duties, we could induce them to withdraw those restrictions 
ith thousand pounds. |W hich we complain of, it might, then, be advisable to re- 
ive The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. Day is} esti-|sort to such an expedient; but, as we entertain no hopes of 
ive mates the number of persons engaged i in manufactures in| thus effecting this object, it surely would be better not to 
fits the United States at about five hundred tl rousand, and he |aggravate our own burdens by our own acts. if we can- 
‘ tells us that if they should abandon their business, the quan-j not secure all the advantages of free trade, why not do so 
ae tity of manufactures would be diminished, by which the ito the extent which is in our power? Great Britain levies 
. demand for the raw material would be lessened, as there | customs —_ our imports, and an excise upon internal con- 
jon are no unemployed laborers in England. * rom these pre = ee or the sake of revenue, not of obstructing our 
ep mises, he concludes that the present low price of manufac-|}commerce. We impose heavy duties upon imports, not 
nvdl tures, particularly of woollens and cottons, is owing to the | for revenue, but to exclude che aper foreign productions. 


es c oupe tition between the American and the } English capital-} Were our dutic s imposed bona fide, for revenue, which we 
ists. The gentleman has forgotten the millions of paupers | required, —e ever the impoli cy of the measure might be 
in England and Ireland, who are idle, not because they are | censured, because it diminishe a instead of i increasing the 
unable or unwilling to work, but because they c annot get hye eccipts at the custom-house, we yet should not condemn it 
work. The pressure under which England suffers, is the jas partial and unconstitutional. Buts supposing the argument 
want of a market for her products, not of laborers to pro- | of ‘the restrictionists, abstractly considered, to be correct, 

<luce them. 











ee let us see upon what foundation their assertion stands, that 
the The southern grower of cotton is mjured, in a varie ty of | Great Britain takes almost nothing from us. To show the 
Ba ways, by the American system. First. In common with ‘the | amount of our imports from, and of our exports to, Great 
ae agriculturists, his expenses are increased by his be ing | Britain and her dependencies, I willrefer to the statements 
as compelled to purchase dearer his implements of husband- | of the commerce and navigation of the United States, with 
as ry, and whatever he uses or consumes. Secondly. Although | which we are annually furnished by the Secretary of the 
a he sells his cotton at the same price to the American and | Treasury. 
ie it to the foreign manufacturer, he paysto the formerahigher| ‘Total value of imports by the t nited 
: price for his fabric. Thirdly. If foreign manufactures of | States from Great Britain and her depen- 
sag cotton could be imported into the United States, upon the | dencies, in the year ending 50th Septem- 


a payment of a ats rate duty, their cheapness would cause a} ber, 1825, : . . - $42,594,812 
greater quantity of them to be purchased, by which the Total value of exports from the Unit 





. demand forthe raw material of the planter would be largely | States to Great Britain and her de aan n- 
increased. |cies, during the same period, - - 14,217,52 
I will here notice an argument of another gentleman} Of these exports, those of 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett] which sppe ared to me ithe growth, produce, &ce. of 
a2 to be an extraordinary one. That gentleman stated that the United States, amount- 
eg the protection given to sugar greatly increased the income | ed to - - $40,572,987 
. of the sugar planter, and afforded him much more than a} And those of fore’ ign gr- 
compensation for the duties which he paid upon imposts. |ticles, to - : 3,844, 538 
ad Instead of this being an advantage to the southern State S| Total value of imports by 
me generally, it is strictly the reverse. The grower of cotton | the United States from Great 


- South Carolina feels the tax upon sugar as sensibly as Britain and her dependen- 
toes the farmer in Maine or Massachuse tts, and complains | cies, in the year ending 30th 
a. of it as one of the heaviest taxations of the tariff, by which | Septecabie r, 1826, ‘ 32, 212.356 
er contributions are forced from millions, toswell the coffers| Total value of exports 
3 of two or three hundred sugar planters. i\from the United States to 
h is 4thly. That the consumers of manufactures have no right! Great Britain and her de- 
ee to complain, &c. &e. | pende ncies, during the same 
7 if the duties upon manufactures did not increase their jperiod, - - - . 28,980,019 
a price, the manufacturers would consent to a repeal of the | Of these exports, those of 
i tariff now in foree. Their sole object in raising the duties, | the growth, produce, &e. of 
i s to add them to the price of the article; and though, from the United States, amount- 
ree jr appreciation of money, the fall in the cost of raw ma- ed to - . - 
; ae terials, the improvement in machinery, and other causes,| And those of foreign ar- 
manufacturers may sell as low or lower than they did when | i ticles, to - - 3,137,720 
nog the duties were less, yet, as we continue to import manu-| ‘Total value of imports by 
, Sane s, and to pay ‘the duties upon them, and as we give ithe U nited States from Great 
+h the same price for the domestic as for the ‘foreign commo- Bri tain and her dependen- 
nil dity, no proposition can be more incontrovertible, than, if cies, in the year ending 30th 
il h e dutics w we repealed, the price to the consumer would! Se ptem iber, 1827, - . “ 56.374 
‘ald be diminished by the amount of those duties. | ‘Total value of exports 
i When the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davrs}]'from the United Siates to 
argued that the price of manufactures was reduced to its!Great Britain and her de- 
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pendencies, during the same 
period, 
Of these exports, those of 
the growth, produce, &c. of 
the United States, amount- 
ed to 
And those of foreign arti- 
cles, to . fe : 
Total value of imports by 
the United States from Great 
Britain and her dependen- 
cies, in the year ending 30th 
September, 1828, 
Total value of exports by 
the United States from Great 
Britain and her dependen- 
cies, during the same pe- 
riod, & = 
of these exports, thoes of 
the growth, produce, &c. of 
the United States, amount- 
ed to 
And those of foreign ar- 
ticles, to - 4,330,491 
But it is peculiarly pressed upon us, that Great Britain 
excludes from her ports one great product, flour. What 
is the fact? 
The total number of barrels of flour ex- 
ported from the United States to all parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, excepting to 
Great Britain and her dependencies, 
amounted, in the year 1827, to 
The number exported from the United 
Statesto Great Britain and her dependen- 
cies, during the same period, amounted to 252,766 barrels. 
The total number of barrels of flour ex- 
ported from the United States to all parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, excepting to 
Great Britain and her dependencies, 
amounted, in the year 1828, to - 21,573 barrels. 
The number exported from the United 
States to Great Britain and her dependen- 
during the same period, amounted 


$ 


32,870,465 


$ 30,041,545 


2,828,920 


35,591,484 


27,020,209 


29 7 


22,689,7 


aa 8 


21,365 barrels. 


cies, 


to 


161,070 barrels. 

And yet it isalleged that Great Britain excludes our flour 
pone we exported to her dominions, in 1827 and 1828, 
four hundred and thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six barrels, and to the whole of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, excepting Great Britain arid her dependencies, only 
forty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight barrels. 
The complaint of exclusion ought rather to be made against 
any European power than Great Britain. 

Were our flour freely admitted into Great Britain, 
greatly overrate the ac dvant: ages which would result eee it 
In the year 1818, Great Britain permitted the unrestrained 
importation of wheat. The quantity which she imported | 
in that year was one million six hundred and ninety-four 
thousand two hundred and sixty-one quarters exceedi ng 
what it had ever been before, or has ever been since; and 
its average price per quarter was four pounds three shil-| 
lings and eight pence sterling. Of the quantity imported, 
Great Britain received 
From Russia - 

Germany - 243,181 

Prussia - 493,881 

The United States, not more than 181,561 

'See appendix to Statistical Illustrations of the 
Empire, page 25. ] 

If large quantities of our wheat were exported to Great 
Britain upon the payment of a moderate duty, its price 
would be higher in the United States. Its comparative 
dearness would raise the wages of the American work- 
man; and thus, although the agriculturist might be benefit- 


242,628 quarters 
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= the reverse W vould be the case with the isisihetorer. 
{Congress would then be called upon for large protective 
duties, on account of the free admission of our wheat into 
| England, compelling the manufacturer to give higher wages 
to his workmen, whilst, from the same cause, the wages of 
the British operatives being diminished, the British manu 
facturer could undersell ours ina greater ratio than he can 
at present. Upona principle strictly analogous to this, 
when the duties upon wool in England were reduced from 
six pence and three pence to a penny and a half-penny the 
pound, our manufacturers petitioned for, and obtained, an 
additional duty upon woollen manufactures. 

Is it not evident that one restriction leads to another, 
until, at length, the whole labor of the nation is taken from 
the Judgment and enterprise of individuals, and transferred 
to the arbitrary will of Congress? In France and England 
and other Europe: an kingdoms, where trade is more or less 
trammelied, prote ction is not limited to one class—it is ex 
tended to all, so that each branch of industry enjoys som 
compensation for the burde ns which it bears. Whereas, in 

lour re public, although it is notorious that the agricultural 
and the commercial interests are depressed, at least, in as 
great a degree asthe manufacturing, the undivided aid of 
the Government is granted to the manufacturer. If this be 
policy or justice, then have these terms lost the meanings 
which have been, hitherto, annexed to them. 

Unless [ labor under an egregious error, I think if will 
be apparent, from what I have submitted to the consider- 
ation of the committee, that we are prematurely rushing 
into a contest with Great Britain, in which we cannot but 
be sufferers. So long as she retains her immense capital, 
her abundant machinery, her overflowing population, and 
her consummate skill—so lor ng as the cost of production, 

| fr om these and other causes, isso much lower there than it 
jis with us, her manufactures must be cheaper than ours 
| When the United States shall be in the condition in whic h 
iGreat Britain now is, they may contend with her manu- 
| fucturers. at 
This must be the result of the moral and physical influ 
ences of time. By artificial means, we may create domes 
tic manufactures adequate to our de mands; but this can 
}only be accomplished by partiality to the few, at the « 
pense of the general w elfare. Those manufactures whic 
are adapted to our soil, our situation, and our wants, \ vill 
be profitably pursued, provided the Government does sn 
attempt to control them. Directed by the skill and econo 
my of individuals, and the powerful incentives of inte 
lrest and free competition, their progress would keep pac« 
iwith the increase of our numbers and our wealth; but 
|manufactures forced into precocious exertions by legisla- 
itive bounties will either perish from unnatural stimulation, 
lor flourish amidst the execrations of an oppressed, impo- 
weve rished, and indignant people. 
| 


Mr. DENNY next addressed the committee, and ¢ 

served, that, after a long and arduous struggle, the a ( 

tecting system had been fairly adopted, and the country 

ths ad settled down in the belief that it had become the esta 

|blished policy of the Government, and that all might rely 
|upon it with safety. This belief, sir, has induced thous: inds 
of individuals, possessing skill, ex perience, and capital, to 
le »mbark their all in manufactures, trusting to the good faith 
lof the Government, that the protection afforded by the 
iI: ws would not be withdrawn. The result to the country 
at large has been a beneficial one; the friends of the sys- 
tem have not been disappointed; their views have been 
sustained in every instance wherein its operation has been 
fairly tried, andtime afforded for it to be fully unfolded 
And the revenue of the country is derived under the same 
laws which are intended to provide protection for its domes- 
tic industry. -With these two great and prominent objects, 
revenue and protection, before us, what, I would ask, are we 
called uponto do, by the amendment now under consider- 
ation, proposed by the gentleman from South Caroiina 
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{ Mr. McDurriz.] We are calle "7 upon, sir, to reverse the 
whole system of protection, without duly considering the 
probable effects upon the revenue, and totally regardless of 
the injury to the community, and the ruinous consequences 
to all those who have confidently relied upon the legisla- 
tion of this Government. 

What reasons are urged for the important chinge pro- 
posed to be effected in the policy of the Government by 
this amendment? Are they of a constitutional character? 

1 believe few gentlemen will now seriously contend that to 
an ct our own manufacturers and mechanics, the domes- 
tic industry of the country, is unconstitutional. I think 
the « question is settled, and well settled. We are told, sir, 
that the oppresse -d condition and sufferi ings: of some of the 
southern States demand this change. It is strongly al- 








system, and that its destruction will bring relief. 


fully, I presume, the sufferings of some of the southern 
States, according to their own view. 
the picture as it was presented, in all its strong coloring, 


it has received. But I would ask the ge ntlemen whether 
it be quite certain that allthis distress proceeds from the 
cause to which they ascribe it. Are there no other causes 


to be found nearer home, to which the distress and embar-!} 


rassment described so fe eli ngly may be justly attributed? 


IN CONGRESS. 
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land not by the consumer.’ 
lam willing to take | 
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stances, cotton deen experience a ain in price? if, 
then, increased production and competition caused this re- 
sult, which is the basis of all the complaints in the South, I 
beg gentlemen not to impute them to the tariff. Would 
a repeal of the tariff raise the price of cotton? Would it 
diminish the quantity in market, re strain competition, and 
render the land less productive? By no means. How, 
then, does it affect the price? W hy the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McDvurrirc] has afirmed that the 
adoption of this measure by the ¢ Government has de stroyed 
their commerce. This is an effect which Iam wholly un- 
able to discover. Surely, sir, Government has imposed 
no restrictions upon this commerce. It is unshackled, 
and as free as the winds which waft it across the ocean. 


| No duty is laid upon their exports, and no impediment is 
leged that these sufferings have been produced by this 


laidin their way. But the gentleman [Mr. McDerrre] in- 


| sisted that ‘*a duty on imports was, in effect, a duty upon 
rhe gentlemen have depicted to us, truly and faith-| 


the exports;” that ** the duty was paid by the pi -oduc er, 
This argument is entirely new 
to me; I have never heard it urged before; it belongs, I 


| think, exclusively to the present Congress. Our constitu- 
and with all the highly finished and masterly touches which | tion declares that ** no tax or duty shall be laid on articles 


is 


If there be, I entreat scntlemen to pause, and not to de-| 
stroy at on. viow asystem of vital importance to the coun- 


try, sinee such destruction would do little ‘or nothing to 
improve the condition of the South, while it would inflict 
ruin upon thousands in all other portions of the Union. I 


am fully aware that in the South all are taught to believe! 


that the evils under which they labor proceed from that 


mischievous measure called the ‘ tariff.” If a bankruptcy 


happened, it was owing to the ‘* tariff.” 
made a bad speculation, it was the ‘‘ tariff’? which caused 
its failure. If a planter became embarrassed, and obliged 
to sella slave to keep up his expensive establishment, it 
was the ** tariff”? pressed him. 

It would be well for gentlemen to examine this subject 
lispassionately. From the consideration which I have been 
enabled to bestow upon it, there appears to my mind to be 
nother cause, to which all the evils complained of can oe 
traced, and which is of itself sufficient to produce the ef- 
fects which, in the South, are charged upon the tariff. 
his cause exists among themselves, and with themselves 
isthe remedy. It is admitted on all sides that the proxi- 
mate cause of the distress alleged to prevail among the 
southern planters, is the diminished price of the great sta- 
ple commodity grown by them. This is sufficient to bring 
a pressure upon the cultivators of cotton, which will be 
most severely felt bythose who may bein debt, and those who 
cannot diminish the expense of producti on. Similar effects 
were experienced in Pennsylvania, among the farmers, 
when there happened a great diminution in the value of 
their agricultural produce, either from an abundant harvest 
or inconsiderable demand. 

The great cause, then, of the embarrassments in the 
South, is to be found in the low price of cotton. And to 
what are we to attribute this reduction in value? The de- 
inand for this article has not diminished; the c onsumption 
of it has increased astonishingly within a few years. But 
when production becomes excessive, when it is not met 
by a corresponding demand, the natural consequence is a 
reduction in price. Every d: ay ‘se xpe rience proves this. 
And what has occasioned this excess of production ?. This 
is easily accounted for. Within afew years, a fine, fertile, 

and extensive country, embracing millions of acres, ms AS 
been converted from a wilderness into cultivated fick 
white with cotton. A new and rich soil and inn nie 
competitors have augmented the production enormously. 
Can we be surprised, then, that, under such circum- 





If a merchant! 


exported from any State;” and it grants to Congress the 
express power to lay imposts or duties on imported arti- 
cles. Is it not clear, then, that the wise framers of that 
instrument considered exports and imports so entirely dis- 
tinct, that the former could not be affected by, or subje ct 
to, duties, restrictions, or regulations, imposed upon the 
latter? It is now said that where the exports are owned, 
there the imports, also, belong, and there the duties are 
paid; that the southern States are the producers of nearly 
one-half the domestic exports, and that they conseque ntly 
pay the greater portion of the revenue of the country ; they, 
being the producers, pay the tax, and not the consumers. 
I shall not detain the committee, by going into a detailed 
examination of this ane it has, in my humble opi- 
nion, been so completely refuted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that [am ae ready to believe the gen- 
tleman himself is willing to abandon it. By observation 
alone, without argument, we may satisfy ourselves that 
the position assumed by the geatleman is not tenable. Pass 
through the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio; visit the innu- 
merable towns and villages which are scattered over them; 
you will find them all well supplied with shops and stores, 
in which every species of foreign merchandise is offered 
for sale. Where and by whom were the duties paid? 
Certainly at the port of entry first, and by the importing 


merchant, who adds the amount to the invoice price of 


the articles; and, finally, the purchasers and consumers 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio pay, in the price they give for 
the merchandise, the duties, and all other charges, for 
transportation, commission, &c. 

This has always been considered asthe true state of 
the case, and the gentleman [Mr. McDvrr1e] himself has, 
on this very floor, not long since, advocated this doctrine. 
He may now have reasons satisfactory to himself for chang- 
ing his opinion; but as the sentiments of that gentleman 
have always been received here with great attention and 
respect, and carry with them considerable weight, | will 
take the liberty of reading, in part, as a reply to his argu- 
ment on the present occasion, his own sentiments, ex- 
pressed on this floor upon another subject, and to which 1] 


ask the attention of the committee.” In 1825, a debate 
arose in this House ona bill to provide for the continua- 
tion of the Cuinberland road. The eentleman from South 


Carolina [Mr. McDvrrisr] addressed the Committee of the 
Whole in opposition to the bill; and, in the course of his 
remarks, he asks, alluding to Kentucky, a tobacco pro- 
ducing State, **how was her portion of the revenue of 
the General Government now paid?” He answers the 


question. ‘In the price of the articles of foreign growth 
or manufacture which they consume.”’ He was replicd to 
bv a distinguished gentleman from Massach {ts, 1 a 
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ewher of the e other House, to whom the gentleman from | 
South Carolina, [Mr. McDurris] in re ply, observed: | 
** The gentleman appears to have misconceived my argu-} 
ment with respect to drawing revenue from one part of | 
the country, and expending it in another; and, in his reply, 
sets out with the doctrine that it is the consumer who pays 
the tax. Sir, we all know this. I should be ashamed, 
indeed, standing, as I do, on this floor, if that doctrine 
were new tome. The consumer does pay the tax, but he 
p4ys it in the price of the article. I make no comments, 
and leave it to the gentleman himself to reconcile these 
sentiments with the new doctrine which he now strenu- 
ously supports. 

The gentleman, in his vehement and emphatic manner, 
declares, ‘* youhave destroyed the value of our cotton; it 
has fallen from thirty to ten cents per pound.” And he} 
afte rw: anes says that ‘‘the price at Liverpool is the go-| 
ve rni ng price of the world; we cannot ch: ange it. Here 
is disc re pancy which I cannot reconcile. The price 
of cotton Charleston is regulated by the price at} 
Liverpool; and, if we cannot change it, how is it possible | 
for our tariff to have effected the least reduction in the! 
price of cotton at Charleston or Liverpool, or to have de- 
stroyed its value? Our measures cannot control the cot-| 
ton market at Liverpool; it is regulated by the market of} 
the world, not by the price and consumption of cotton| 
goods 1 in the United States. This is a small matter, com- 
paratively; it is the demand throughout the world which | 
either de presses or enhances the value of the cotton manu- 
factures of Great Britain, and this has a direct influence 
on the price of the raw material. 

When we look at the immense quantity of the raw ma-| 
terial now thrown into market from various parts of the 
world, that from the United States having increased in} 
the last year from one hundred millions of pounds to 
about three hundred millions, nearly the whole of which 
is sent to the Liverpool market; and when we take into 
consideration the almost minimum value to which the Bri- 
tish cotton manufactures are reduced, can any one hesitate 
to believe that the causes are ee sufficient to 
create the distress among the prod ucers, of which the 
gentleman complained? Competition invariably reduces 
the price, and tends to over-production. What has brought 
the British goods to the low price they now bear, and their| 
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sions in every quarter of the globe, fruitful in all 
productions which the earth can yield; look at her ext: 
sive commercial, marine, and naval force; her capital, | 
perfection of machinery, and minute division of lal 
reduced to a minimum price, and then tell me, what na 
tion could compete with her under a reciprocity systen 
The advocates of free trade remind us that Great Brit: 
has recently relaxed from the restrictive system, ind r 
pealed many of her laws imposing high duties. 

True, sir; but what does it amount to? Nothing mor 
than this—establishing what are called prohibitors 
ties,’ in lieu of absolute prohibition. The effect is t 
same. Has she established free trade’? No, sir; ther 
too much wisdom in her councils to commit an act w! 
would ruin her agriculture, and bring distress and emb 
rassment into every part of the kingdom. What has sh 
done’? <A large amount of nominal duties has been 
pealed, or, rather, the rate of duty has been lowered 
many instances, but only in those cases where the d 
vet operates at least as prohibitory; so that her syst 


+} 


ch 


ty 


| which is by some miscalled free trade, is still restric 


and protective. We may be led astray by British 
trines of political economy, but we cannot be deceiv: 
their practice and ex xample. 

Mr. Huskisson, the great father of what some gent 
men have called, on this floor, the free trade system, ex 
pressly claims that his is a protecting system. He w 
knows, that, under this system, the manufactures of Grea! 
Britain have been brought to perfection; her comme 
and navigation increased beyond a parallel; and, Staidepte: ed 
and persevered in in our country, will build up our mam 
factures, increase our home trade, our wealth end powe! 
and eventually establish us as the great rivals of the Bri- 
tish in every market. Whatare we to understand by Mr 
Huskisson’s system of free trade? He tells—I quote } 
own language: 

** Free trade, not in the sense in which some pe! 
understand the term, but free trade from all duties 
cepting those which are necessary to give the trades of « 
ferent countries an equal footing in tke markets, and t 
protect them from the exclusive advantages which mai 
nations would wish to establish in their own favor.” 

Again, he says: ‘I do not know why protecting duti 
should not be granted to a certain degree on the produ 
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rec 





‘* operatives” to the minimum point of subsistence? Com-| 
petition among the growers of the raw material, in dif-| 
ferent parts of the world, de pending upon the same market, 
and increased and overstrained cot tion among the 
manufacturers. 
The British, in the markets of the 
competitors from all nations. Every nation which 
regard to its own and internal pros- 
perity, has adopted measures to protect and encourage its 
own commerce, navigation, and domestic industry. This 
policy has, in some degree, affected the state of the Bri- 
tish manufactures. The workshops of the world are no 
longer to be confined to Birmingham, to Manchester, to 
Leeds, and to Shefhield. The British statesmen are aware 
of the change which is in progress, and are fearful of the 
consequences. Hence it is now their policy to keep 
to endeavor to persuade all other nations 
**to let things alone.” If these endeavors should prevail, 
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world, now meet 
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with 
has any 


co 
ef independence 


things stationary ; 


} 


1 ma 


| objects of all duties, either the collection of the 


tions of this country, or upon whatever may be produc: 
by British skill, or by the application of British capital.” 
‘¢ The principle is to countervail the advantage t! 
other countries may have, so that the products of ¢ 
may enter the different markets upon equal ter | 
establish a uniform tariff for the whole, (foreign cou! 
tries, ) and to reduce that tariff to the lowest degree « 
sistent in each particular article with the two legitimat 
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nece 
public revenue, or the protection requisite for the main 
tenance of our own internal industry; these are the prin- 
ciples according to which our new book of rates is formed.” 
Protection, we find, is the basis of Mr. H.’s system of fre: 
trade. Do we, the advocates of restriction, as we a! 
called, contend for any thing more? All we ask for 
protection of our own internal industry. I go no fu 
than the principles according to which Mr. Huskiss 
arranged his new book of rates; and when he aban 
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the British the ll intain the superiority they now 
possess, and other nations will make no progress, but con-| 
tinue depx 
This is one 
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Government 
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them, he abandons the protection of internal industry, ; 
with it the best interests of his country. We have exp 


rienced the benefits of the protecting system in our own 
trade | 


country. It has built up our navigation interest, (an in 

portant interest, which I hope never to see crippled * 

the reciproc ity system, ) and will push forward our mam 

| factures until we shall become completely independent. — 
It was ingeniously urged by the gent ieman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. McDvurrr1k} that the two millions « . pe oP )| 

jin the cotton, rice, and tobacco producing Sta 1 


labout two-thirds of the whole revenue ofthe Unit 
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‘This argument struck me as possessing the merit of novelty in an unequal and unfair contest? Sir, they ask not for 
at least. Heretofore, I have heard it asserted by gentle-| bounties—these would not be easily obtained from this 
men opposed to the tariff, that it was taxing the many for} body. Applicants for favors here, more frequently meet 
the benefit of the few. But now the argument is revers-| with frowns than smiles; they ask for protection; they 
ed, and we are taxing the few for the benefit of the many. | have a right to expect it, and it is the duty of the Govern- 
Surely, sir, the proposition cannot be sustained. Can any| ment to afford it. 
gentleman believe thatten millions of people in the United} The internal industry of our country must be sustained, 
States eat less, drink less, use less clothing, and otherwise | that we may acquire absolute independence. Of what 
consume less, than the two millions in the southern States?} value is our political liberty, of what account is our power 
Can it bepossible that in the South there is a greater con-| to meet here freely to legislate for the Union, if we can- 
sumption of foreign goods, more wine drank, more tea, sugar,| not av ail ourselves of our natural resources, to rescue 
coffee, and hardware used, than among the (10,000,000) | us from a humiliating dependence upon foreign nations? 
ten millions of people in the other States? The commerce} If political freedom Was worth the severe struggle of the 
of the country, we are told, belongs tothe South. Upon revolution, certainly to establish ourselves wholly inde- 
this point there was atime w hen the gentleman entertained pendent of our first, our last, our only enemy, fo r the sup- 
more liberal views. He will, therefore, pardon me while| ply of articles necessary to our comfort, security, and de- 
I take the liberty of quoting his own language: fence, and which enter largely into the consumption of 
<‘ The back country of South Carolina has no more in-| the country, is worthy a powerful effort, although it might 
terests in commerce, than every gentleman in the western| be attended with a temporary inconvenience. We can 
country bas. Commerce, from its universal diffusion and} have no security except ina relianc« upon our own re- 
influence, is exclusively national in its nature, benefiting) sources; upon the industry, skill, and enterprise of our 
equally every part of the country.” j own citizens, protected by wise and salutary laws. Such 
The gentleman, however, asserted that this their com-| a policy gives life, vigor, and reality to freedom, and 
merce is to be destroyed, and accordingly denounced the} diffuses through our extensive country, energy, wealth, 
pre tecting system as tyrannical, oppressive, unequal, and and power, calculated to make us happy at home, feared 
unconstitutional. Here | would remark that this system,| and respected abroad. Under its benign influence, our 
which is now so much abused by certain gentlemen, and} bays, our rivers, our lakes, our canals, and roads will 
against which they declaim so violently, has met the ap-; teem with commerce, a home trade, a thousand times 
probation of our Presidents, from Washington to the dis-} more valuable to the country than its boasted foreign 
tinguished individual who at present occupies the Presi-| commerce; requiring no expensive navies to protect it; 





dential chair. | which the caprice and hostility of a foreign nation can 
And, sir, as the opinions of Mr. Jefferson are now in| neither impair nor annihilate. 

high repute here, L would ask gentlemen who venerate} Su", Much warmth and zeal have been manifested by get 

the character of that eminent man, and profess a strong tlemen in the progress of this discussion; this n ay be all 


attachment and great deference to his opinions on some} W¢ ll enough, if intended to recomn 

other subjects, to be consistent with themselves, and show| cultivators, but is out of place here. 
A u ; 7 ° ne . oP ) sf ~bk . 

some little regard for his sentiments in relation to the} (Mr. McDurrie] attacks with such 


l 





policy of encouraging domestic manufactures. Permit me} the right of th majority to govern, he attacks the fun- 
toread a passage or two from a letter of his to Benjamin damental principle of our republican institutions; he at- 
Austin: tacks the very principle which has given to him a seat 

“That to be independent for the comforts of life, we} on this floor. If the gentleman supposes, by the use of 
must fabricate them ourselves. We must now place the} ' pithets, harsh terms, and reviling the majority of this 


manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. The grand} House, stigmatizing itas an interested, oppressive, tyra 





nquiry now is, shall we make our own comforts, or go} cal, plundering majority, to bring it i rision, to d 
« . . ° . . . | oy. la ¢) . : 5 "TvTY nf P : + } 

without them, at the will ofa foreign nation? Le, there-| grade the Government of his country in the minds of h 

fore, who is now against domestic manufactures, must be; Constituents, and encourage them to an open S 
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g us either toa dependence on that nation, or to be} to Its laws, he may possible succeed; and, if he do ' 
clothed in skins, and to live like wild beasts in dens andj Will be among the first to deplore the consequences. W 
caverns. Experience has now taught me that manufac-| have been told, sir, that ther i 








tures are 
omfort.”” uimous people; that they ar 


Such were the opinions of Mr. Jefferson in 1816, the} the protecting system, will be driven to extremities; tha 


now as necessary to our independence as to our} 8T¢ at excitement; that they 




















very yearin which, it is said, the system for the encourage -| forbearance on their part is no longer a virtue; that resist- 
ment and protection of our manufactures had its origin, | ance may be expected; that the measures of Governme nt, 
or was distinctly avowed. Upon this principle of protec-| !! adh red to, will, in South Carolina, ¢ apring Up Nn 
tion to our citizens in their lawful pursuits, the Govern-| men. F { attach very little weight to such high-toned de 

ment has acted from the period of its organization. Your] Clarations; they may do very well to garnish a fourth of 


statute book is crowded with acts intended to protect and} July oration, or answer an elect 








encourage merchants in their commercial pursuits. When|® canvass; they will fuil of an effect het 

commerce was assailed, the arm of the Government was| ™cre ly remark to the gentleman from 

stretched forth for its defence; embargoes and non-inter (Mr. Brarn) that, from the fate of the ‘arn “es 
course were resorted to; when these were not sufficient, | Whose story has furnished him with a trope so felicitous, 
anavy was equipped, the sword of the nation was drawn, } he may de Five a alutary moral; they turned their arms 
war ensued, and blood was the price paid for protection. | #gaimst each other, and nearly all perished the victims of 
And shall we leave our mechanics and manufacturers to} frate rnal war-— 

suffer from the withering influence of foreign regula-| —“caduntsubiti per mutua va'nera f 

tions, without attempting to countervailthem? Whentheir| Sir, I regret to see this spirit «mo ir southern bre- 
pursuits are assailed by frauds, by perjuries, by fraudulent} thren. ‘That there is an « xcitement of the kind dese: d, 
invoices, by desperate and bankrupt foreign merchants and] among them, may be all very trae; [ believe it; and it may 
manufacturers, becomes, then, the arm of the Government! be border ng upon frenzy, and w ught up a} 
paralyzed? Shall protection by legislation be withheld] gree by inte pe rate political harans les an: } 

from those industrious men who work for you in peace, | How is it to be allaved What d i v of 
and fight for youin war’ And must they be left to perish] the South require of u : ord t ) rey 
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spirit of the storm which hentan in their horizon? No-} 
thing less than the sacrifice of the industry, inte rests, pros-| | 
perity, h: appinem, and independence of at least eight mil-| 
lions of people. This is what is now demanded of those who| 
advocate the protecting system. The storm may gather 
on; let those who have been the instruments of exciting its | 
suppress it; they can effect it without any sacrifice of their | 
political or n: atural rights; both may be preserved with the 

public peace. But their menaces will never deter me| 
from a faithful and fearless discharge of my duty here to! 
the Union. 

Let me now ask, what would be the conse quences to the} 
State which I have the honor in part to repre sent, if this) 
amendment should be adopted? Disastrous in the ex-| 
treme. Pass this amendment, and you sweep with the] 
besom of destruction one of the fairest portions of our coun- 
try. It aims a death blow at the best interests of Penn-| 
sylvania; it strikes at her iron, her salt, and other exten- 
sive manufactures. Pass it, and you will spread ruin and! 
distress where now is to be met the cheering hum of in- 
dustry; and scenes will arise more calamitous than any that 
ever yet visited that State. Her manufactures are now 
generally in successful operation; this amendment would | 
overturn them. Upon my native city, which, from her 
numerous and extensive manufacturing establishments, has 
been called the Birmingham of America, this amendment 
would inflict the most disastrous effects: adopt it, and 
you pass a ploughshare over a city of twenty thou-| 
sand inhabitants, and consign that now flourishing and 
growing place to depo; vulation and ruin. Many other now 
populous and thriving cities and towns, not only in Penn- 
sylvania, but in other mal I acturing States, would share 
the fate of Pittsburg. nd all this would be brought 
upon those who have confided in your acts. The manu- 


facturers have relied upon your legislation as a pledge that 
they would be protected. In Pennsylvania, the manufac- 
turers of iron and cotton have greatly incre ased within a few | 
years. Your legislation has encouraged thousands to em- 
bark their fortune s, their credit, their skill, their industry, 

their all, in enterprises and establishments eminently bene- 
ficial and important to the country. All these it is now 

proposed to prostrate ata blow. Are the previous acts 
of thus Government to be considered as involving no pledge 
on its part? Are these, and all arguments in favor of the 
system of protection, to be derided as the doings of an in- 
terested and selfish majority If the solemn lc £ slation of 


the Government Is not to be considered as a pl degre , what 





isit? Itis mock« ry, it is insult, it is an invitation held out 
to lure to their own destruction those whotrustin it. Will 
this Government first invite its citizens toa lopt certain 
measures, and to engage in certain pursuits and employ- 


ments of capital and industry? and, after they have done 


so, are they to be overwhelmed in calamities and ruin by 





the versatile and reckless legislation of this body? ‘The 
evil would not rest with Pennsylvania, and other manufac- 
tates; it would affect the hole comr ty; and 

would not esc ape its aggravating 1 fluc 1¢ 


l be the cifect of all this? Do oe ntlemen ima- 
uld raise th price « f cotton’? Certainly that 
expected. Will it heal th gl vances of the 
n States’ Willit soothe their wounded feelings 
afford them a yc msolation to be told of, or to 


he distress and embarrassments’‘which would be 


ipon P¢ nnsylvan L by the propos d amendment? 

t g lemen themselves, and ask if the pros- 

tration of the industry of Pennsylvania would quiet the 

complaints and th X¢ ment inthe South, of which we 
have heard so much. 

The gentleman from South Carolina who immediate ly 
precede 1 me, [Col. Drayron has end wore ts aha 
that the manufacturer suffering from the very mea- 
sures Which they themselves solicited. Sir, I differ from 
him radically in that view of the subject. I may speak 








The Torif- 


| encouragement of the new tariff changed the scene, and, 
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from my own observation. I have liv ed long enough t 
witness the salutary operation of the protecting system. 
During the late war, when most foreign manufactures 
were necessarily excluded, domestic commerce and manu- 
factures, in the district from which I come, rose rapidly to 
a flourishing condition: all kinds of industry prospered; 
the farmers found ready markets for their produc e: labor- 
ers, mechanics, and manufacturers were actively employ- 
led. <A change awaited us; peace returned, and that whic \ 
diffused joy and gladness through other parts of the « oa 
try, brought gloom and distress upon us. The picture 
been altered. After suffering for several years, during 
which period business sunk to the lowest point of depres 
sion, manufactures were every where going down, and 
our artists, without employme nt, were thrown helpless aud 
| pennyless upon the world: at length protection came; th 
where once gloom and despondence prevailed, you \y 
now find a flourishing city, crowded with an industrious 
population, whose manufactures have quadrupled under 


| your much abused protecting system. I wish that southern 


gentlemen, in making their tours of pleasure or for health, 
would visit our section of the country; there they wou 

receive practical illustrations of the benefits of the system 
and of its general importance to the whole country, al 
particularly tothe West, even ‘*the far, far West,” to use 
the terms of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam 
BRELENG] who seemed to think the West deserved his 
sympathy for the sufferings which he supposes they « 

dure under this system. Sir, I am from the West, al- 
though not from “‘the far, far West; we know the bur- 





| dens we bear, the taxes we pay; and also know and ap- 


preciate the great advantages derived from the protecting 
system. Yes, sir, it is as beneficial to the West as to an) 
other portion of the country. Let the gentleman take his 
stand on the bank of the Ohio river, that great highway 
of the Union, he will then see what this great system has 
effected for the West, even for the *‘remotest West. H 
will see the productions of every western State hurric 
along, in steamboats, to the great manufacturing district 
at the head of the Ohio, to be consumed there, and am 
the extensive iron establishments in the interior of 
sylvania. Sugar and molasses of Louisiana, lead and 
trices from Missouri and fllinois, pig iron and cotton from 
Tennessee, bacon, hemp, and tobacco from Kentucky, 
and various productions of Ohio, are exchanged for the 
mestic manufactures of iron, glass, paper, steel, « 
woollen, and other articles derived from the iedenty 
skill of manufacturers in Pennsylvania, and parts of Virgi- 
nia and Ohio. This is but asketch, a mere outline of th 
picture. The whole interior feels the life-giving touch of 
the American system. Sir, before gentlemen fix all th 
sufferings of the South upon this course of policy, ought 
they not to pause, and weigh well both factsand arguments 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Drayronx 
thinks we cannot manufacture as cheaply as the Britis 
that they can undersell us here, even in the cotton goods 
Here, sir, experience and facts are at war with the g 
tleman’s assertion. The protection afforded to our cot- 
ton manufactures has accomplished the great object 
tended, and we can now be supplied with the coars 
kinds of cotton, and with cotton yarns, at prices not higher, 
if not less, than those at which the forei ign fabrics could | 
sold ata fair sale. J hold in my hand a letter from a per- 
son engagt din the cotton business in Manchester, stating 
the prices there in December last. I have, also, a state 
ment of the prices in Philadelphia. From these it ap- 
pears that the Philadelphia yarns can be purchased for less 
than the Manchester yarns, and that cotton cloths rat 
about the same with the Manchester; it is, however, gc ne- 
raliy admitted that the American fabric is, in quality, su- 
perior, and, I believe, is preferred inthe Canton and Mex! 


cin markets. Why, then, it may be asked, keep up the 
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——————— eae 
duties? Sir, to shield our own manufacturers, who, by|influence over the persons in their employment. The 
their ingenuity, skill, and superior work, can compete gentleman does them gross injustice; they are honorable 
with the British, not only at home, but even in the fo-}men; men of integrity; men of liberal, of generous feel- 
reign markets, from frauds, and an unfair competition, | ings, especially towards those who are dependent upon 
from sacrifices at auctions, which desperate and bankrupt|them. They would disdain to corrupt or intimidate even 
British dealersand manufacturers ‘ind it necessary to make.|the most humble, obscure, and dependent individual at- 
The gentleman seemed to think that we should relax tached to their establishments. They well know that ef- 
the restrictive system, because, he says, the British take | forts of this kind would recoil upon themselves, and bring 
from us more flour than all the other countries of Europe, | upon them the indignant frowns of an honest community. 
Asia, and Africa together. Let us see how this matter} The gentleman is also much mistaken in the views he en- 
stands, and whether we ought to favor the British manu-|tertains of the character of our mechanics, by supposing, 
facturer in return for the purchases of our flour by the| fora moment, that they are influenced by corrupt motives 
subjects of Great Britain. . a a - the ra of ae those a whom 
, 5 al i om = : they are employed. Sir, I was born among mechanics; I 
Exports of Flowr, from \st Octobe r, 1827, to 30th Septem- have been brought up among them; I live in their very 
ber, 1828. . : midst; 1 know them well; I know they deserve no impu- 
Total quantity of flour exported from the United States] tations of this kind. ‘These men are as honorable as any 
to all parts, 860,809 barrels, of which there were ex-| class in our community. A strong feeling of independence 
ported to England . . : - 21,488 governs them in their opinions, and in the exercise of their 
Ditto to Scotland - - - - - - 1,770) rights. Although they are mechanics, they are not the less 
- virtuous on that account; they know that they are freemen; 
23,2358) they feel that they are freemen, and like freemen they act. 
50,593 | They are as patriotic, and as much devoted to their coun- 
87,219 try, to its laws, and to the Union, as the man who rolls in 
————— | affluence, and may have a thousand slaves to call him mas- 
Grand total of flour exported to Great Britain ter. Such 1 know to be the character of the people of 
and her dependencies - : . ° - 161,070; Pennsylvania; of her mechanics and her manufacturers; 
and such, I trust, it will ever remain. if they should ever 





lotal exported to Great Britain . . é 
rotal exported to Gibraltar - . J ‘ 
ro other British possessions . a ‘ z 


There were exported to Cuba - . . - 110,610} become so degraded as basely to barter their principles 
lo Danish West Indies - . - : ° 145,261 for interest, they will then no longer deserve to be free. 
lo Brazil - - - - - - . - 157,194 


[It was now after five o’clock. } 

Now, sil, it appears that the smail island of Cuba takes} Mr. BURGES moved that the committee rise, wishing 
from us nearly as much flour as the whole British empire; | to deliver his views on the important subject under debate, 
that Brazil and the Danish West Indies, each, also take | but unwilling to commence at so Jate an hour of the day. 
from us almost as much as Great Britain and Ireland, with | The committee refused to rise, and Mr. BURGES de 
all her other possessions, in Europe, Asia, and America. | clined going on. 

We are under no obligations for British consumption of| Mr. McDUFFIE expressed a wish and a right, by par- 
American bread stuffs. The truth is, they will receive} liamentary usage, to close the debate, and hoped no gen 
nothing of the kind from us until their people are threat-|tleman would reserve his remarks until after he [Mr. McD. } 
ened with starvation. Flour shipped to Great Britain must} had spoken. 

ye there bonded, and cannot be taken into market unless Mr. BURGES, however, would not consent to com- 
it high rates of duty, even when there is a scarcity, and| mence what he wished to say, at so late an hour; and, after 
the wheat of that country has risen to a price exorbitant. | one or two motions to that effect, 

While on this part of the subject, permit me to give} The committee rose, and the House adjourned, 

Mr. Huskisson’s opinions in relation to the protection of 
the agricultural interests of Great Britain. He says: Monnay, May 10, 1830. 

6 Chere is, therefore, no effectual security, either in BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
peace or war, against a frequent return of scarcity, ap- 
proaching to starvation, such as we have of late years so} Mr. POTTER, of North Carolina, by leave of the House, 
frequently experienced, but in our maintaining ourselves | offered the following resolutions: 
habitually independent of foreign supply. Letthe bread| 1. Resolved, That the constitution of the United States 
we eat be the produce of corn grown among ourselves, | confers no power on Congress to establish a corporation 
and 1, for one, care not how cheap it is; the cheaper the} with authority to manufacture money out of paper, and 
better; itis cheap now.” circulate the same within the limits of any of the States. 

‘It was then at seventy-two shillings per quarter. ] 2. Resolved, That if such power existed in Congress, it 

‘‘Again: To ensure a continuance of that cheapness and| were unwise and inexpedient to exercise it, and espe- 
that sufficiency, we must ensure to our own growers that | cially to the extent contemplated in the present charter of 
protection against foreign import which has produced|the Bank of the United States. 
these blessings, and by which alone they can be perma-} 3. Resolved, That the paper money or banking system, 
nently maintained. A steady home supply is the only safe | generally, is in its tendency ruinous to the interests of la- 
foundation of steady and moderate prices.” bor, and dangerous to the liberties of the people. 

Such is Mr. Huskisson’s doctrine; and it is tothisI wish 4. Resolved, therefore, That this House will not consent 
to confine those gentlemen who point to him as the polar|to the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
star of free trade. Protection is the basis of Mr. H.’s whole | States. 
system; protection of British industry against all foreign| The resolutions having been read, 

ivals. We ask the same for American industry. Mr. POTTER said it was not his object to invite discus- 

Having the honor, in part, to represent a district in|sion on the subject at this time. He had offered the reso- 
Pennsylvania distinguished for its manufactures and its| lutions asa set-off to the report of the Committee of Ways 
manufacturing population, I cannot refrain from noticing |and Means, on the same subject; and he pledged himself, 
the remark made by the gentleman [Mr. McDurr1x] rela-| whenever it came up for consideration, to make good the 
tive to the influence which he supposes is exercised at| propositions embraced in his resolutions. He had offered 
elections by capitalists or employers, who are stigmatized | them altogether, independently of any regard to mere per- 
as cold hearted, avaricious monopolists, who exert a venal | sonal partyism, with which he acknowledged no sympathy 
Vor. VI.—-116 
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aiken, but as a guaranty to the American people, | move its commitment, ili would only tend rary ‘lay t) 


a 
from his place in this House, that the me asure, to prepare bill, but that it be postponed to Monday next for consid: 
the way for which the report of the Committee of W ays|ation in the House. 
and Means had been brought in, would be resisted here. Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD, of North Carolina, differed 
It should be resisted here; and he earnestly hoped that the /from Mr. Isacxs. He suspected that this bill was not th 
people, in every section of the United States, would, | remnant of an old system, but the stepping stone to a ney 
forthwith, fix their attention upon this subject,as one involv-|one. At any rate, it proposed : a measure of a very gray 
ing, in the most essential manner, their dearest ri ights and | and important character, and he hoped it would take th 
interests; and that, by a timely and vigilant exercise of ordinary course, by going to a Committee of the Whol 
their power at the polls, the y would take care to organize | House, where it could be examined and discussed. Hi 
this House with a direct reference to the adjustme nt of} made that motion. 
this question. For the present he moved to lay the reso- Mr. \ INTON, of Ohio, made a few remarks to sh 
lutions on the table. the ne cessity of passing on this bill before the close of t! 

Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded that the question, whe-| present session. The bill proposed to reduee the p: 
ther the House woald c consider tlie re solutions, should be} of certain of the public lands from one dollar and twenty 
put, lest the entertaining of the moti by the House | fiv e cents to seventy-five cents an acre, and, if it we: 
might affect the price of the stock, &c.; but, permitted to lie here unacted on, no one would ent 

The SPEAKER deciding that the motion to lay on the public Iand while the measure is pending. The eff 
table took prece dence of the motion of * consideration,”?| would be, therefore, to suspend the entry of lands un 

The question was put on laying the resolutions on the|the bill was finally disposed of, and the revenue from t! 
table, and decided in the affirm: ive as follows: source be consequently cut off. He hoped the bill we 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, | not be committed, because that would endanger its b: 
Angel, Archer, P. P. Barbour, Bell, John Blair, Boon, |acted on during the SeSSiON ; but that it would be tal 
Borst, Brodhead, Brown, » Cambrel ng 


r 
g, Carson, Ck: sibor ne, |up on Monday next, and either passe d or rejected 
Clay, Coke, Hector © , Robert Craig, Crawford, 


ett, Crocheron, Saba dy 





ac 


it 1 
Croc k-|je cted, the pub lic mind would be undeceived, and settl 
J. Davis, W.R Dar is, De-| would know what th y had to depend on. 

berry, Denny, Desha, Earll, Findlay, Ford, Forward, Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, made a fe w remarks to show tl 
Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Green, Hall, Harvey, Haynes, |injurious effect which this measure would have on t 
Hemphill, Hinds, Hoffman, Hubbard, ahr e, Irvin, {sac ks, interests of Ohio, and that he wished time to reflect 

R M. Johnson, C. Johnson, Kincaid, P. King, Lecompte, |and examine it, no opportunity for doing so navi bee: 
Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Martin, senes Maxwell, Mc| afforded to him by the Committee on the Public Lands. 
Creery, McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, Mitchell, Monell,] Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved the inde 
Nuckolls, Pettis, Polk, Potter, oe Rencher, Roane, 


finite postponement of the bill; but this, under the per 
Russel, Scott, Wm. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, |ing motion, not being in order, he varied it to a mot 


Semmes, Sill, S. A. — ith, Spe aor Stanbery, Standifer, | that the bill be laid on the table. 
Strong, Trezvant, Tucker, Verplanck, Wayne, Weeks, | Mr. WHITE, of New York, called for the yeas and nay 
Wickliffe » Williams, ‘Yen y.—89. jand they were ordered. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes Bar-| Mr. CLAY asked Mr. Wittrams to withdraw his m 
ber, Barringer, Bartley, Baylor, Bock« furees, Cahoon, | tion, to give an opportunity for one or two words of ex 
Chilton, Condict, Conner, Cooper, Cowles, Crane, Creigh-| planation. 
ton, DeWitt, Doddridge, Duncan, Ellsworth, Geo. Evans, Mr. WILLIAMS replied, that, if one or two words we) 
Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Finch, | said for the bill, one or two would be said against it; he, 
Gilmore, Grennell, Hawkins, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, | therefore, could not withdraw his motion. 

Ingersoll, Jennings, Johns, Kendall, Letcher, Martindale, The question was then taken on the moti on to lay t 
Lewis Maxwell, Mercer, Miller, Muhlenberg, Norton,| bill on the table, and decided in the negative by the fol 
Pearce, Pierson, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Rose, Ambrose} lowing vote: yeas, 60—nays, 118 

Spencer, Stephens, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, Mr. JENNINGS said, the subject of this bill was 1 
Test, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, |so new as some gentlemen imagined. It had been bef 
Wilde, Wingate, Young.—66. Congress in one form or other for six years past. atl 

Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, and Mr. WHITE, | ceeded to make some remarks on the bearing of the | 
of New York, were, at their own request, excused from] but the merits of it not being in order, he was interrupt 
voting on the question, each stating that he was interested; by the Chair; and 
as a stockholder in the bank. The motion to postpone the bill to Mon day wasa agre ed 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, stated to the House that} Mr. VINTON then submitted the following substitute 
as he happened to be without the bar of the House when| which he intended to offer when the bill should co ui 
his name was called, he was therefore precluded from| for consideration, and which, on his motion, was order 
voting, but that he would have voted against laying the ito be printed, viz. 
resolutions on the table. Be it enacted, & €?c. That all public land which has b 
Mr. ARCHER rose to move that the resolutions be print- or may be exposed to sale for the severi al periods of tin 

1; but the admission of a motion requiring unanimous| hereinafter enumerated, and remains or shall remain uw 
consent, and it being objected to, the motion failed. | sold, shall be thereafter subject to entry and sale at 

: yrices hereinafter s ecified, that is to say: for tw 
PUBLIC LANDS [Pe ars and upwards, sf one dollar per acre; for twenty 

Mr. ISACKS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, | years and upw ards, at eighty cents; for thirty oe 
reported, without amendment, the bill from the Senate|upw ards, at sixty cents; for th irty-five years and upwa 
**to reduce the price of a portion of the public lands| at fo rty cents; for forty y -ars and upwards, at twenty cent 
heretofore in market, and to grant a preference to actual| for forty-five years and upwards, at ten cents per acre. 
settlers.” 7 | Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That, before any tract 

Mr. I. remarked that this bill was a mere remnant of a} of land shall be subje ct to entry at any of the prices al 
system familiar to the House; that the provisions of the said, it shall, at each of the aforesaid periods of tin 
bill were simple, and easy to be understood, and con- offered at public sale in the same manner that the ] 
tained nothing which required a reference of it to a Com-| lands are or may be required, by Jaw, to be expos 


mittee of the Whole Hot He, therefore, would not! public vendue; anc 1, at such pub lic sale, the land 


1 
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fered may be sold for any sum per acre not - ss chan that | |tionsare ‘set in note-books, conned and learned by rote,” 
at which it will be thereafter subject to entry under the |and uttered and published; ‘‘and cast into our teeth,” in 
fore going provisions of this act. the councils and legislative halls of our own nation. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacte d, That, when any tract The political literature of E ngland is importe d into the 
of land shall remain unsold after having been for fifty years| United States. All the false and fabricated theories of 
e »xposed to sale, ac cording to the provisions of this act, it}the old world, whatever has been tried, and convicted, 
she all not be thereafter subject to entry and sale at the land | and branded in England, though conde mned like common 
office for the district within which it may be situated, but | felons totransportation t here, are with a dili igence unknown 
shall be withdrawn from market, and remain subject to in former times, imported and at ed, and acclimated 





the future disposition of Congress. in this country; and sent abroad to deceive, divide, and, 
THE TARIFF LAWS if possible, destroy the American people. ‘The English 
AAR 5 ry 5. * 


Reviews and oa Southern Review teem alike with this 
On motion of Mr. MALLARY, all the intervening or-| foul progeny of delusion. The system of political econo- 
ders, engrossed bills, &c. were postponed to a future day, | my, prepared for the United States, is equally, and at the 
and the House resolved itself into a Committee of ic bean time, the colloquial theme for the statesmen of St. 
Whole, Mr. Perk inthe chair, on the bill **to amend the | James’ an rd of South Carolina. The English Commons and 
act in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on im-| the Am« rican House of Representatives listen to the same 
ports.” The que stion being on Mr. McDurr1r’samendment, | reasonings, and the same abuses of our whole protecting 
Mr. BURGES rose, and said, he would first ofall present | system. 
to the gentlemen of the committee his most cordial thanks Whether this united effort be the effect of united coun- 
for the courtesy of their last adjournment. The ques-|cils and identical ipterests, it matters not; for the great 
tion had i been ably discussed, but not altogether finished; | object towards which it moves is in both the same, and, if 
ind he had more fear of wearying their patience, than | successful, must again place these United States in a con- 
hope of exhausting the su bject un ler debate. I would not | dition of colonial dependence on Great Britain. 
trespass on your induls gence, [said Mr. B.] by any attem ipt | Sir, our ancestors migrated hither to build a country, 
to do again what has been alre ady so soll performed. |an independent country, as well for themselves as for 
Ww} ere better hands have re aped, L will satisfy my self|their descendants. When they had landed here, they 
vith the humbler office of gleaning the field; or such} looked out upon the earth on which they had placed their 
diligence as they have bestowed on cutting the crop, I) fe back 1 on the friendly bosom of the ocean 
avor to bestow on bringing home and securing| which had borne = m to these shores, and then up to 
the harvest. the clear blue heaven ever their heads; and lifting their 


and ' 
» ANG ait 





Should any one throw a lighted torch into a field of|hands in thanksgiving and supplication towards the God 
ripened corn, all honest men would rush forward to ex-| above, they resolved, under His direction, to depend on 


tinguish the lame. If such a thing, left by the incendiary, | those hands and those elements for their subsistence, for 
vere found by the prudent husbandman, burning in his} their am their cl thing, and habitation. Independence 

yard or garden, he, althourh without fear -_ his green| was their first aspiration; independence of that country 
urishing trees might be injured, yet would, | which had drive nthem into exile. From that hour to this, 

















Ass 
from ha care and prudence, either with ‘his foot or}all true Americans, who have understood and pursued 
i ke out and extinguish the smoking nuisance. | the great interests of this country, have lived and labored 
When eleleterious nostrums or counterfeited coin are | for this ind ‘pendence. All Br tons and friends of Britain, 
road, the press takes jurisdistion of the circulating mis-| all anti-Amerieans, as well before as at and since the revolu- 
chief; and, by advertisement, the pe ple are warned to|tion, have op pos -d its growth and establishment, or plot- 
re their _— ind preserve their persons. We/|ted and to il d for its subversion and overthrow. 
r t precautionary laws to exclude pe lential disease s; | It has been the great and established pol cy of England, 
Lhe who sh aaa wilfi lly bring the plague intoa popu-| fi ym the first settlement of the colonies to this time, to con- 
lous city, might, even in the most free country, be in|fine the people poy s country to agriculture, the fisheries, 
danger of receivir i the reward of his wickedness. land commerce, h herself, and herself alone. The inci- 
These are but minor, because limited and circumscribed | pient efforts Ae our piers to produce for themselves 
mischiefs. When sovereigns mingle brass with silver « rj either their own apparel, or the scien elttinie labor, 
1} 





ase the coin, they become (if so hum-|were, by English en: actin nt, made a kind of colonial 


YO, and thus de 








ble a term may be applied to such ‘elevated de linquents) | nuisance, and punished as a class of misdemeanor against 
the swindlers of nations. When statesmen adulterate the} the peace and d gnity of the crown. The patriots of those, 
great fount in of P tbl Cc Opinis % they mingle poison with i] ke the itriots of “these times, resolv l, and never aban- 
the streams fror n which a whole people drink. Men, de-|doned resolution, to labor, as they might choose, 
luded and deceived by the maddening draughts, see, or|either at the plough, the loom, or the sail. This conflict 


m to see, deadly foes in their fellow-citizens, their|of policy, this effort in the colonies for moral and phy- 
ieighbors, friends, and brothers. Like the tenants of a}sical in lependence, and that Briti sh arrogance of do- 
naniac hospital, they, for ima ‘cessities of our ancestors, 





ary wrongs, fly at each|minion over the wants and n 


others’ throats. Demagogues again drug the bowl, and| produced the revolutionary conflict. Moral and physical, 

n the delirious potation is swallowed; and thus it] not political independence moved that great question. 
comes to pass, that this fair world is changed intoa paradise |The tax on tea was incidental to more dec p and we ighty 
of de nons. It is, sir, as if, **for some strong purpose,” |: nt; but not otherwise the _— “ause, than the 





the God of heaven might permit the prince of the powers 


ot 1e@ | 


tock explodes the shell, which, in its blazing 
air to blow out from his sultry and mildewed lips 


carries terror and desolation through a bele: ag raed 











an impoisoned atmosphere; so that the dews and sh« ywers | cits 
ould fall, deleterious and desolatin gv, onthe green bosom it was In support of this indep ‘ndence that the whics 
‘ the earth; and this bland and refreshing air become jof the North and South first united. Here the Adamses, 
**none other than a foul and pestilential congregation of |}Hancocks, Otises, and Warrens, of New England, met 
Vapors ind mingled their toil and their blood with the Pincknevs 
Under the influence of this debased condition of public |the Haynes, the Lawrences, a1 of Sout! h Caro- 
pimon, the American p ople are slandered; th folaaie lina. On this ground, too, Greene, from the North, met 
' tummiat l; the national pol cV 1s traduced; and this, land reunited th scattered array of southern war 
ot Only by hireling foreigners, but the same maledic- Where now is the patriotism of those tin Do we, in 
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duns halls, hear its voice exhorting to reunion, andc adel 
ing to associated effort? Is it not drowned in the angry 
roar of that torrent of malediction, which, for so many 
days, has been poured down from the stormy South on 
the devoted region of New England? Where, sir, is the 
spirit of the revolution? 
Sir, it did not expire with Lowndes; it did not, when de- 
serted by his associate, abandon his love ly land of the sun. 
Men still live in that patriotic region, who make no com- 
promise on questions of liberty and independence, and 
who will never barter either, with any nation, for the poor 
privilege of selling their cotton at a better bargain. 

During our revolution, Britain was deeply skilled in the 
trade and mystery of treason; and could, at any time, ex- 
hibit invoice accounts of all the goods and wares, and 
prices current of each item of treachery. Among these 
might be found court favors, humble offices, minor titles, 
and free pardons. ‘The whigs of those times were poor 
customers, and never would consent to sell their country 
for any toys of English ar istocrac y. What do these trans- 
atlantic dealers offer us now? Free trade; a commodity 
out of fashion, and without a market in all Europe; and, 
in addition to this, I know not what commodity of small 
wares; the cast-off clothes of royal prerogative, not fitted | ¢ 
to the uncourtly limbs of American citizens. Will one 
American furnish his wardrobe from the shops of such 
fashioners? And for what? That his name may be writ- 
ten in English court calendars with Sir before it, and in 
all other books with traitor after it? 

Men differ in opinions now, as they have in all times 
differed in political opinions. Many honest and patriotic 
men questioned and opposed the growing independence 
of the colonies; many honest men opposed the revolu- 
tion, and sacrificed every thing to loyalty; 
nest men now most sincerely believe ‘the American system 
to be hostile to the true interests of these United States. 
Different from all these are those who look on = coun- 
try as made for them, not they for their country. Sir, the 
demagogues of those and of these times, like the dema- 
gogues of all times, regarding political power as the great- 
est of all possible good, are always re ady to sell all in ex- 
change for this. ‘To such men explanation is useless— 
argument unavailing. To men of other minds, and very 
diverse in hope and in purpose, the measure now be fore 
us has been presente d for consideration. Its nature and 
purpose need very little explanation. The bill oficted by 
the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Matrary] provides 
for the more effectual execution of the nue 
the country. ‘Those laws form a sy stem W hich, in the first 
place, supplies the revenue on which depends every part 
of the public service; their next effect is encouragement 
of domestic industry, in all those arts of production which 
are not now perfectly established; and, last of all, they are 
designed to furnish protection to all such employments as 
may already supply the national consumption, but are now 
unable to resist the influence of foreign capital. 
tem is composed of all those laws, at different times enact- 
ed, to place impost duty on imported commodities, th 
growth or manufi acture of other countries. = union of 
revenue, encouragement, and prote ction, under these laws 
of impost, forms the American system. The bill before 
the committee proposes such perfect 
the execution of those system, so 
needful for the . 
the public debt, and the encour 
all the various labors of the people. 

The subject comprehended in this measure was recom- 
mended to the attention of Congress at the c 
ment of this session, by the g 
dent. The Committee on Manufactures, 
referred, has receiv: . from the 
ple and detailed accounts of nu 
perpetrat d, under aula of lay 
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im portation of English cloths into the Uni ted States, at the 
port of New York. ‘These men seem to have organiz 
and carried into operation a system of smuggling, ruino 
to the revenue, and, in its effects, destructive of that grea 
branch of national industry and production. This smug 
gling is not of ordinary character, and such as is transact 
ed in Europe. It is not between nations, divided by a lin 
of frontier, like Austria and Prussia; or by a river, as Ge: 
many and France; or by a narrow sea, as France and E: y 
land. The immense peril of this trade, practised unc 
such hazard of detection, does, in a great degree 
fair and legitimate commerce. Against this new an 
hitherto unpractised smuggling, there is no such prote: 
tion. It is transacted, through the custom-house, by frauds 
and perjuries, fabricated in England, and imported and 
put into use in this country. The custom-house of New 
York has been opened to. this wickedness; a passage 
paved through it. In the language of the gentleman fron 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis] itis a great railroad for smug 
gling. Is there not in this country independence: e, nation 
ality, spirit, manhood enough, to ‘abate this nuisance, or 
remove it back to the nation whence it was importe d? 

The amendment, sir, offered by the member from South 

‘arolina (Mr. McDurrre} admits the alle gations mad 
support of this bill, but proposes a new and hitherto wu 
heard of remedy; not by increased regulation; not 
more officers of inspection and appraisal ; not by highe: 
integrity or more unwearied vigilance; not by heavier o1 
more certain penalties. It proposes to xbolish the law, 
and thereby prevent the violation of it; bec: ause, ‘fw he 
there is no law, there can be no transgression.”” Dissolve 
the bands of allegiance, and you take away the crime of 
treason. Enact ‘*thou m: uyest kill, and homicide is 1 
longer murder. Repeal the whole decalogue, and moral 
evil will be excluded from the world.” 

The amendment proposes to abolish the American sys 
tem. This is to be done, because that system, althoug! 
beneficial to the majority, is detrimental to the minority ot 
the nation. The amendment is intended to reverse this 
order of things. The free trade system proposed by t! 
| etecninent. j is to be beneficial to the minority, but d 
trimental to the majority. On this ground the whol 
gument of the member from South Carolina has been s 
| tained. On this ground the repeal has been demanded 
| this be a good cause of repeal in a8 case, it must be gx 
lin all other cases. All minorities may allege this agai 
majorit ies. 

A minority may be one less than half, and a majorit 
may be one than the whole. According to 
present argument, if one man of our twelve mullior 
people can complain that a law, highly beneficial to e ie 
million nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine oa 
dred and ninety-nine persons, is detrimental to him, 
may demand a repeal; and, if refused by such m: ajority, 
he may, in the language of the member from South ¢ 
lina, denounce them as tyrants, monopolists, canni 
and assassins of his natural rights. What law, against w! 
minority, may not work the like evils? The argum 
makes no difference in the moral character of such an 
nority. It applies equally to the honest and the dishon 
to the patriot and to the traitor. 

The enemy invades your frontier, and, being press 
subsistence, offers to your citizens high prices for prov 
‘To furnish these supplies, might become 
profitable trade; but ‘**to adhere to the enemy, or 
him aid and comfort,” is treason by the laws of the 
This law is a law of the majority. It cuts off the mn 
from a profitable commerce, which, but for this 
might be innocent and very productive. Ass: t 
}in some countries, a profitable business, to no incons 
lable minority; and, but for the oppressive laws of tyra! 
| nizing majorities, might be much more productiv 
bravos, thems« 
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in mingling poison, or flourishing the dagger. Pirates s, | ments on the Sundin or by any illustrations, drawn from 
who always denominate themselves free traders, might | the diminished price, or limited market of tobacco. 1 will 
drive a very profitable business, if the overwhelming ma- | | therefore make no further allusion to either of the 
jorities of all nations did not, without regard to their clai m, | It is said the market pyice of cotton has, since 1818, 
‘outlaw, and drive them from the ocean. Smugglers have} been reduced from thirty to ten cents a pound. This state- 
the same cause to complain; for honest merchants, in all| ment should have run back to 1816, because, at that time, 
communities, have united to expel and chase them out of) the protecting principle was first introduced into the S¥s- 
society. All these laws have been enacted against these} tem; and because cotton was then at a lower price than 
minorities by majorities mindful of their own inte rests, and| that to which speculation raised it in some succeeding 
utterly regardle ss of all claims of such minorities. Do not} years. It has not been alleged in this ‘del pate that the system 
tell me that these men were felons or outlaws, while the} has increased the cost of growing cotton. Lands have not 
minority in this question are honest and dese rving c itizens. | thereby been made less fertile, or the support of labor 
It is, indeed, so. This minority is, to the full, in all quali-| more costly. The natural price of cotton has not been 
ties rendering men meritorious, equal to any people of| advanced, while the market price has declined. The 
these United States. That, however, is no part of the ar-| market pr ice has declined from thirty toten cents. This 
gument as it has been presented tous. Their claim to it is said, is the effect of the American system; and on this 
have the laws reversed hs as not bec . placed on their merit, | alieged fact, this objection to that system is sustained, if 
but on their right as a minority. ‘or the first time, in the | sustained at all. 
history of popular government, t ih been alleged that} The money market price of any commodity depends 
laws, to be just, must be equally beneficial to all; the not on sup] sly, or on demand alone, but on the relative 
interest of the many must submit to that of the few; no mat-! proportion of the one to the other. Whatever increases the 
ter how few—one thousand, one hundred, ten, or one man. | demand for bread or cotton, while the supply or quantity 
It is admitted that the American system is beneficial to|in the market remains the same, will raise the price. On 
the nation. It is denounced, because the cotton and tobac-)| the contrary, whatever increases the 
co of certain States are, by its operations, reduced in price. |in the market, of these 
Although it makes the sugar and grain-growing States rich, | ma 


supply, or quanti ty 
commodities, will, while the de- 
ind remains the same, lower the price. The supply of 
yet does it make the cotton and tobacco States poor. It is, | cot ton, in the market of the world, depends entirely on 
therefore, a despotism, and must be repealed. Will the} the ability and onthe will of the growers of that p1 roduct. 
amendment remove this evil, this unequal operation of the | Though the y cannot increase the quantity above a limited 
general laws? You would abolish the American system. amount, yet they can, without questi on, duninish that 
By this, the great interest of the sugar-making, the grain-| quantity to any amount which they may choose. It is the 
growing, and manufacturing States, are overthrown. The | demand, then, for cotton, in the markets of the world, 
interests of the cotton and tobaces planting States are ap-| over which the cotton growers have no control; and of 
preciated. Will the free trade system, by this process, do| which, if varied by the American system, injuriously to 
less damage than the American system? Will the nation |their interest, they would complain. The great question, 
be ina more prosperous condition, if the majority be ruin-| therefore, when fairly stated, must be this: Has the Ame- 
ed, that the minority may be enric he d? Shall the American | rican system diminished the demand for raw cotton in the 
system be overthrown, because ruinous to the few; and the | markets of the world? 
English system established, more ruinous to the many? | What has that system performed in this 

Under this bill, and this amendment, the argument from | It has 
South Carolina hes introduced these important and vital!tected, the manufacture of cotton cloth, by machinery 
questions. If the nature of things do indeed permit any !moved by water power, in many parts of these United 
foundation for these questions, how should a nation, wise } States. In 1789, there was, I believe, one small cotton 
in counsel, and patriotic in purpose, decide and settle! mill, of about three hundred spindk S, in the whole coun- 
them? Before we come to that decision, let us diligently try. At this time there are in operation not less than one 
quire whether our nation is, in truth, placed in thi s mi-| million five hundred thousand. Cotton spinn ing ry 
serable dilemma. Is it, indeed, so? After fifty years of! ery has increased in France in the same or 
u a and united labors, have interests grown up among proportion. Her system of encouragement and 

nd that, too, under a system of laws « qui ully patroniz-|tion is to that country what the 

ing and cherishing all; have great interests in this family, |the United States. England has, during the same time, 
and brotherhood of employment, grown and flourished to-| increased her spindles in the same or a greater ratio. This 
gether in harmony until the present time; when, wonder-/ machinery is of English invention; and the people of that 
ful to be told, a native and inherent antipathy is all at once | country, so soon as their great mystery was carried into 
found among them, so hostile and deadly, that some of! the United States and France, were aw akened by a spirit 
them can no longer exist without the extermination of| of Saiiaciee This specs cencwereal must have redoubled 
others?’ What, then, are the all gations brought from) their diligence; and not = Ps rf ‘ad, but multiplied 
South Carolina against the American system, proposed to|their machinery in at leas a fourfold ratio of the amount 
be sustained by this bill? If, pone ‘the provisions of this|to which it would at this time have aie d, had the inven- 
amendment, that system should be abolishe d, and the Eng: |tion, in all its branches, been confined to England alone. 
sh system established in place of it, would these events | Instruments of agriculture 


great business? 
introduced, encouraged, and in some degree pro- 


American system is to 


and commerce have multiplied 
be followed by a condition of national interests more pros-?at the same rate. Are there not more ploughs, and wa- 
perous than the present? | gons, and ships now in the world, than there would have 

[ will go into some examination of four of the effects, |been, if none of them had ever bes 


n built or used on this 
which, as it is alleged by the member from South Caro-|side of the Atlantic? You might as well say the | 


human 
lina, result from this system: First, it reduces cotton and/race would, at this time, have been 

tobacco in market pric *; second, it compels the growers | fruitful country had never op¢ her bosom to the civil- 
of those products to pay many times more than their just ized wants of man. If the American system has thus mul- 
proportion of the revenue; third, it secures a bounty to|tiplied cotton spinning mac 


as numerous, if this 
ad 
unery in the manufac 
the sugar-making, grain-growing, and manufacturing States, | world, has it diminished or in d the demand f 
on their products; fourth, it deprives the South of their | cotton in the markets of the wor wld? 

natural market, the market of England. The member| ‘The increased consumption of cotton cloth has 
f; . . ° : ° ° : : } 4 1 ‘ 

irom South Carolina has not sustained his amendment by |increased that demand rhis cloth has taken the 
any allusion to the deleterious effects of internal improve-|linen, hempen, and, to a great extent, that of 
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; , 
about seventy millions of pounds; and make » at the above 


cloths. ‘This could never have been effected, unless ma 
chinery and water power united had diminished the cost| rate, tw o hundred and eighty millions of yards of cloth, Great 
of manufacture, and threby driven household fabrics, made | Britain will probably spin three hundred millions of pounds, 
from flax, hemp, and wool, out of use. In 1759, the whole| and make twelve hundred millions of yards of cloth. 
labor of the United States was clothed in such fi ubries; and it does not appear that, in 1789, when England consum 
cotton almost entirely excluded from const unption. Had! ed about one million five hundred thousand pounds, that 
not machinery been brought into our country, and encou-| any cotton remained unspun at the close of that year. How 
raged and established here, the whole free labor of the| has supply kept pace with demand, since that time? W! \, 
nation would, at this time, be clothed in the same manner. | sir, although demand has increasec di in England, and in the 
South Carolina has told us, that, had this destructive sys-| United States, since 1770, from a consumption spinni: 

; tem left spindles and looms to the use of England and! only five hundred thousand, to a consumption spinnin; 
France, cotton would now have been thirty cents a pound. | three hundred and seventy millions of pounds, and from ty 
If this be true, would cotton, without the aid of machin-| millions to one thousand four hundred and eighty millions 
ery, be able to compete, in household manufacture, with} of yards of cloth, yet supply has so increased, and pre 
flax, hemp, or common sheep’s wool, of a much lower} on demand, that, in 1823, not less than nine ty-two mill 
price? Nay, sir, at its present price, cotton could not be of pounds of cotton were le ‘ftin Englandalone, unconsum 
spun, because it could not be pure hased, by the grain-grow-| at the close of that year. This surplus supply has, s 
ing States, unless in exchange for manufactures, w rought | that time, been constant! y augmenting, by a most p< 
by that machinery which owes almost its existence, in this; vering process, which the member from South Car 
country, to the American system. (Mr. McDurris] calls * working harder and making mo 











The demand for cotton, increased by the multiplication} A great case, and similar to this, occurred in this c 
of machinery, is not limited to the United States, France, try, during the revolutionary war. Money, a circulatin; 
and England. ‘This demand is exte nde dt ) South Ame-; medium, was wanted fur condu cting the great and val 
rica, Hindostan, and China. The revolution in Southern|ous business of that war. It was a new trade, and 
America opened the markets of that vast t country to the | quired a large additional money c apit: ul. The deman 
products of the world. The three great manufacturing! for that medium was, however, limited by the amount 
competitors have pushed thei cotton fabrics into those | labor, subsistence, clothing, and munitions of war requ 


countrie s; and their cloths do, at this time, supply nearly | to be bought and sold in the wise and prudent condu 
the whole consumption. American merchants, in 1816,|of that war. What was done? wo millions of pap 
imported into the United States vast quantities of cotton} dollars were at first emitted. This amount was imu 
cloth from the East Indies. It was, to New England espe-| diately absorbed by the circulation. More was wanted; 
cially, a most profitable commerce. In that year, Mr.!other million was added. Demand was not satisfic 
Lowndes, wich d by Mr. Calhoun, and other eminent states-| Prices of all commodities kept their former level. ‘I 

2 men of the South, pla cod the tamff on that trade. What) millions more were emitted. The trade grew more brisk, 
has followed? Not only has the cotton of South Carolina| and prices rose a trifle. The scale, balancing demand a 
excluded India cottons from the consumption of this coun-| supply, vibrated: another two millions were added; and 
try, but our merchants now export American cotton cloths} depreciation begun. Instead of reducing supply by c: 
to Calcutta, Canton, and Manilla; and, under the aid of the} i 








in, and retaining from circulation, the last emi 
American system, the cotton of the South Carolina planters|and ther by adjusting supply to demand, millions 
is actually driving that of the Chinese and Hindoos out of| millions were added; and this, too, in the vain hope of « 
their own markets. Where, then, is the states: 





1, SO un-| ing the disease by increasing the cause of it; until the m 
acquainted with the state of facts on this question, or so} amounted in number to two hundred millions of doll 
regardless of their existence, as to contend that the Ame-|and in value to forty for one. Demand required five n 
} a * aie ‘ | is ots S 7 } 
rican system has, by multiplying spindles and looms in this! lions: and no matter to what amount you increas 








country, diminished the demand for raw cotton in the mar- quantity, the value could never be raised above that 
kets of the world? lin like manner, when the whole demand for cotton 

, then, this system has not, in its operations, diminished| markets of the world is ba ed; when the whok 
this demand, what other course has diminished the market} ney which the world willor can pay for that commodity, 
price of that pro luct fre m thirty toten cents? If, in leed, the} is laid down; bring what additional quantity you pl 
price of cotton be diminished, while demand has been so} into the market, the whole will not, it cannot, brins 
enormously increased, that diminution must be the effect] planters of all the world any additional amount of mor 








nee production. What has been the progress of| If push d toa sale, it must be sold on speculation, ani 
this branch of agriculture Che inquiry will be confined/a red uce ‘d price. Whoever will look into the progress ¢ 
to the markets of the United States and England. From|s pinning and weaving cotton cloth by machinery, will f 





1770 to 1781, England imported, from all the worl l, five| it has, since 1789, in } England and the United States 
millions of pounds of cotton; from 1781 to 1791, she import-| gether, increased the demand for cotton more than se\ 

1 eighteen millions of pounds; from 1791 to 1801, thirty-| hundred fold; and, in the United States alone, five tl 
two millions of pounds; but in 1823, she imported in that sin-| sand fold. Is this the system which, by diminishing 
gle year one hundred and eighty millions of pounds. Her} demand for cotton, has reduced the money price, a 
aver annual import was, for the first ten years, five| jured the cotton planters of South Carolina’? No, sir,! 
dred thousand pounds; for the secon 





1, one million eighé} not Arkwright in England, and Slater in the United St 
hundred thousand pounds; for the third, three million two originated this labor-s: wing, this wonde r-we rking syst 


hundred thousand pounds; and then, in the short space of} in the prod iction of nations, the ereat Cc api talists of S 





twenty-two years, her annual import rose up to one hun-} Carolina, in place of receiving, as they do now, sev 

dred and eighty millions of pounds. England, in 1770, |lions of dollars annually for cotton, Sack never has 
could have spun but five hundred thousand pounds, nor, at} ceived a cent. 

four yards to th pound, has made mo} than two millions These great pianters of the South hold ; n the ir 

of yards of cloth. In 1823, she exported thirty millions of| the cotton market of Europe. They supply nearly t 
pounds, and spun o hundre l and fifty millions of pounds; | fourths of the whole consumption; and can, whe 
making, ata like rate, six hundred millions of yards of|choose to d minish supply, by diminishing prod 
cloth The United States, in 1789, pun none, for there | raise the pri ce to the consumers of more than half t 
VAS I can cotton; a they spun almost none from|world. While the spindles, and looms, and labor of Eu 
any part of the wor | We shall spin this year, 1850,|rope and America are in a most persevering compet 
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still further to extend the demand and consumption of | thi S$ progress of improvement, in reference to individual 
southern cotton, those very reasonable gentlemen will not} or national wealth. Js the world, is our nation, the richer 





relieve themselves by the very easy process of working} or poorer for it? ‘* A man is, and so a nation is, rich or 
less and making more. | poor,” says Adam ‘Smith, ‘according to the degree in 


I have pushed the inquiry into this allegation against| which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, convenien- 
the American system, on the supposition that the price|ces, or amusements of life.””. What has been the effect 


- cotton has been diminishe d since 1816. Have we not| of this system on the laborers of the country? Has it in- 
yeen looking for the cause before we had found the effect?| creased or diminished their power to ‘enjoy the neces- 
oan cotton fallen in price I do not mean in money!) saries, or conveniences, or amusements of life?’ In 


prices in the number of Soll urs te cents for which any | 1816, a day laborer on the wharf in Providence received 
given quantity of that commodity may be exchanged. If|in money one dollar for his day’s wor k. ‘The price was 
« planter sell one hundred bak s of cotton for money now, ;the same, or nearly the same, in all other commercial 
will not that money buy him as much bread, meat, ‘drink, |towns on the Atlantic frontier. What quantity of coarse 
or clothing, as the mone y would have ee = which | cotton shirting would that dollar then buy? Such cloth 
the same quantity of cotton was sold in 1816? Compare | was then twenty-five cents a yard, and the price of | 
cotton with the fabric wrought from cones. Here you | day’s work, his dollar, would then buy for him four yards 
will Jearn the exact effect of machinery and the American |The money price of such labor is now precisely what it 
system on the cotton planter. In 1816, cotton wool was} was in 1816. What es of eqi tally wood cloth will ti 

twe nty- five cents a pound; coarse cotton cloth, Ww rought labore r’s day’ s work, hi 3 ¢ loll: ir, now pt - hy Ase » fo ie him and 
from the wool, was twenty-five cents a yard. One pound | his family? If bought at retail, ten yards; if at wholesale, 
of cotton wool would then purchase one yard of coarse | sixteen yards. In the one case, the laborer ‘is one 
cotton cloth. At the moment I am speaking, cotton is| dred and fifty . r cent., and in the other is three bun- 
ten cents a pound, and coarse cotton cloth six and a quar-| dred per cent. richer than he was at the commencement 














hun 








ter cents a yard. ‘Ten pounds of cotton will now purchase | of this system. This, sir, is the system, the American 
sixteen vards of cotton cloth; but sixteen yards of cotton system, which, as we are told, is ** grinding the face of 
cloth would then purchase sixteen pounds of cotton. Cot-!the poor.” 

ton wool has diminished in a ratio of one hundred and fif=| ‘The demagogues of Fngland, and the statesmen of New 


ty per cent. on its present money price; but cotton cloth| York and South Carolina, tell us that this profligate sys 
has diminished in a ratio of three hundred per cent. on its}tem is aiding the aristocracy in waging a war of extermi- 





present money price. Who has lost, or who has gained | nation against the democracy of the old and new world. 





by the American system, the capitalist of the North or the | Yes, sir, the systems made to protect = labor of England 

capitalist of the South? land the United States are, in their operations, enabling the 
t will be found, on minute examination, that agricul-| aristocracy 1e capitalists of these countries, to extermi- 
It will be found, on 1 t xamin n, tl & 1. | t yt talists of t 


tural products have fallen in money price, in the ratio of | nat » the great interests of that labor. Astonishing d 
cotton wool; manufactured products in the ratio of cot-|covery! wonderful wisdom! What has the protect 
ton cloth. The cause of this difference may be eas! ly }tem done for the labor of this country’? It has given a 

xplained, and this explanation belongs to this branch « ] » of employment, the plough, the sail, or the loom; 
the discussion. The progress of improvement in agri-|and, while the call for labor from the great commercial in- 
cultural machinery, in our country, is less various and ex- | 


tensive than the like progress in manufacturing machin- 








terest is increased, it has created a competition for labor 
t 


ween the two other great interests of the world, the 














ery. Passing by some minor improvements, only two Ca- | a ral and manufacturing. The protection laws of 
pital ones in agricultural instruments have been made} E re what alone can sustain and preserve the la- 
since 1789. ‘hese are the cast iron plough and the cot-| bor, the democracy ol from the overwhelm 
ton gin. The cast iron plough saves one-third of the |ing power and influenc tocracy. 

power necessary to move the one made of wood 7 What is the aristocr land? The great land- 
wrought iron, and will perform one-third more work in|holding interest, whose estates are, at a money rent, un- 
the same time. Southern planters can, better than I can, sTaee lease for from seven to twenty-one he ars—the great 
tell how beneficial the,cotton gin may have been to south-|moneyed interest, whose capital } ted in notes, bills, 
ern agriculture; and the very ample and liberal manner | bonds, mortgages, an i banking- the ah at stockholding in- 
in which South Carolina rewarded the me entor of that in-| ter st, whose funds are in the v US . which, 
strument, is at once a proof of its high value, and the |altog ther, constitute the national « -and the office 
justice, honor, and liberality of that State. One cireum-| hol lers, great and little, whether civ 7 or ec¢ les iastic, 


stance in the nature of agricultural labor renders it difi-| valor military. These, altogether, make about six hundred 
cult to reduce the cost of its products to a level with those | thousand families. 


of manufacturing labor. The labors of the farmer and What constitutes the democracy of England? The lease- 









rare incapable of the same minute division as are | hold and farming interest-——minor and middling proprietors, 
those of the manufacturer. They come in succession,| whether in land, machin ries, Mines, commerce, 





and the same hands which plough must sow, hoe, and ga-jor navigation, t rether with the whole labor of the na- 


“oO 


ther the harvest. This not only wastes some time, but/ticon. All these constitut 
prevents the laborer from acquiring that skill which manu-| thousand families, and are 


facturing laborers are, by the minute division of their em-| the Engli ah ¢ coimmmunity. 








ployment, enabled to acquire. On the contrary, the | Britain, her tariff and corr 

division of manufacturing labor, and the improvement in| this a n cracy ? 

the machinery by which it is performed, have been asto- | Suppose the ll of the gentleman from New York 
nishit 8 since the commencement of the American revo-|[Mr. Campre ten should have that weight in England 
lution. These mare so reduced the cost of cloth, and other| which it seems to want here; and th tatesmen of that 


man if ictured products, that agricultural products are now | nation, enlightened by those provisions which are utter 
l 





exchanged for a much greater quantity of them, than at|}darkness and chaos to us, shoukl repeal their tariff and 
the time when this great improvement began. If this re-|corn laws, they would, it is believed, r ive one-third 
duction of price be an evil, it falls with a weight twice as|of thei 1 from road. One-t 1 of the ¢ lat 
onerous on the manufacturer, as it does on the farmers}of E is 1 must t eupon | t wn Oo of us 

and planters. would sink so much farming capital as is vested in those 


It may be worth our time to inquire into the effect of}lands. ‘This capital could not go down, without carrying 
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down with it the agricultural lehows now employ ed by ‘that 
capital. Manufacturing production depends on agricul- 
tural consumptions. "The shock which sinks the one, 
must sink the other. ‘The products of agricultural and 
manufacturing labor must sink in money price. Labor 
in those employments, which is now but just fed, must then 
continue to be fed. It would fall in money price; but it 
would not fall in cost. The whole production of the de- 
mocracy, the great producing class of the community, 
will fall one-third or one-half in its market money price. 
What will happen to the aristocracy? These men live on 
income, derived from rents, from interests, from dividends 
and from salaries. 


Will such income be reduced or aug- 
mented? It willappreciate in value, as production declines 
in money price. Rents, interests, dividends, salaries, to- 
gether with the whole national debt of nine hundred mil- 
hons of pounds sterling, will, in effect, be doubled. This 
will indeed be a war on the democracy of England--that 
which destroys the labor, the pee ple, the democracy of 
the country, must in its final consequences ruin the coun- 
try itself. ‘This the patriots of England know full well; | 
and sooner than repeal her corn laws and tariff, her pro- 
tecting system, they would, if it could be done, cut adrift 
their fast-anchored isle, and let it float down, like a vast 
iceberg, under the equinoctial, and so melt and mingle} ¢ 
with the ocean, that now delightful region of men, | 
and wealth, and laws, and letters, science, morals, religion, 
and human felicity, should no longer be found in the world 
of waters or of land. 
Sir, it has been shown that, if the money price of cot-| 
ton has fallen, it is the effect of too abundant supply, 
and not of any diminution of demand produced by the 
American system. It has also been demonstrated that, 
although the money price of cotton has declined, yet the 
real exchangeable value of it has not decli ned, but rather 
appreciated, under the operation of this system. An- 
other statement of this question has been exhibited in the | 
Southern Review, a work of great literary merit, and de- 
servedly high in rank among the periodic als of the age. 
It is published in Charleston, South Carolina. 
number contains, among tw 
Georgia question, and the other on 
an able paper, tributed to the gentleman from that| 
State, directly before me, (Col. Drayron.] The second, 
on the tariff, attributed to another gentleman from| 
South Carolina, if the image and superscription on the 
penny might refer the coinage to Cxsar. On this floor, 
South Carolina charges the reduced price of her cotton 
to the detestable operations of the American system. 1) 
beg leave, sir, to read the opinion of that State on this! 
question, from the 585th page of the Southern Review. 
‘* The fact to which the restrictionists habitually appeal | 
for its verification, is the fall in the price of cotton manu-| 
factures since the of the tariffin 1816, which im- 
posed a prohibitory duty tiie coarser fabrics, and a very 
high duty on the finer desc riptions. We admit, without | 
hesitation, the alleged fall in the nominal or money price | 
of cotton manufactures, to the full extent that it has been 
rted by the mat ufacturers. We concede, for exam- 
ple, that such cotton shirting as sold in 1816 for twenty- 
five centsa yard, can now be purchased for half the money. | 
But this fall of cotton shirting has no} 
more connexion with the 
election of Mr. after. | 
Every one 
our 


this 








The fourth 
o articles, one on the} 
the tariff. The first, 
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with t 
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has 


than 
nroe to the ‘esidency the 
the slig t ki ledge of the history 
1816, and of the influence produce d| 
by its appreciation upon money prices, will at once per- 
ceive that the change which has taken place i 
tity and value of our 
cient to account for the 
fabrics. Weare qui within bounds wl 
we have not half the -aggregate 
umin the Unite 


year 
who { 
of currency since 
in the quan- 
medium, is alone sufh- 
apparent full in the price of cotton 

say that 
circulating 
) with the de- 


circulating 


ja . 
ich 


amount of 


1 Stat y 
med 1 states Mparise 


, | that reduction the effect of the 


i 
North. 
|sidered, in any examination of its relative profits. 


i half cents a d: ay. 


| from 
| money, 
i life? 


| world, leave it less populous than when they found it. The 
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mand for it, which we had i in 1816; mai it follow sasa cx 
lary, that one dollar of our present currency is worth as 
much as two dollars of the currency of 1816. The ful], 
then, in the price of cotton goods is purely nominal. 1) 
real change is in the value of money. 

if the diminished money price ‘of cotton cloth be, 
the South Carolina statesmen say, in this Review, the ef] 
not of the American system, but of the appreciation of 
money, would not that appreciation have had the sam 
effect on cotton wool? If cotton wool be reduced 
market price by the appreciation of money only, how 
tariff? If the true theor: 
be given in the Southern Review, then what is the theor 
given in his speech, by the member from South Caroling 
L leave the speaker und the writer to reconcile himsel 
to himself; and as all erroneous theories are alike, and b 
long to the same family, the reconciliation may not be y 
difficult. 

To illustrate the ruinous effect of the tariff on the 
dustry of South Carolina, it is alleged by the member fix 
that State that labor is less productive there than in th: 
In the South, labor is capital, and must be so <« 
it 
sarns twelve and a half cents a day in Sout 

,arolina, es in the manufacturing States, he earns fif fty 
cents aday. Let the first be admitted, the last is denied 

It is then admitted that each man earns twelve 
This gives forty-five dollars 
two anda half cents ayear. In ten years, 


if 


. 


said a laborer e 


and ‘ 
and sixty 
four hundred 


|and fifty-six dollars and fifty cents; and from twenty yea 


of age to sixty, are forty working year Ss, giving an amount 
equal to one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six dolla: 
This is what the slave earns for his master; but his lal 
aided by that of bis wife and children, does, besides th s, 
furnish his own support, and that of his family. Now, sir, 
what does the day laborer in the North earn per day? What 
can he lay up at the end of the year? What has he it 


| last earned, and saved for the support of his old age, w! 
| 
lhe 


can work no longer? I speak of ordinary, 
skilled or manufacturing labor. Take the man who was 
born to no other inheritance but toil. He is without hous 
or land. His hands furnish the food, the clothing, the 
habitation for himself and family. I ask gentlemen 
East to West, how many such laborers have they 
known, who laid up money at the end of the year; or 

or goods, or lands to their children, at the end of 
They rear a family, and do not, when they leave the 


not of 


race of toil is not diminished in their time. They, if Ge 
have a family around them; and when they c 
no longer labor, they look to their children for that st p 
port which those children have received from them. [fit 
be otherwise ordered by the Disposer of all things, and they 
are alone in their age, they look to some alms-house fot 
shelter and food. When such a man has felled his last tr: 
ploughed his last furrow, borne his Jast burden, he sits 
quie ‘tly down, and waits for the sunset of his day. Who, 
sir, would talk of what such men can clear, and lay up, 
and leave to hischildren? All men know it is nothing. 
Indeed, the member from South Carolina seems to 


|mit this, when he asserts that a New England man can! 


hoe so much ina day asa southern negro. It is said co 


; “pra 
| parisons are odious; and, sir, never could one have been 


We all labor in the Nort! 
youth and manhood of our best and most esteemed 
men have been seasoned in the toils of our various 5 
From boyhood to twenty-one, I myself was with the ploug! 
and the hoe, assoc iated with such men in the culture 
New England fields. We are challenged to hoe with th 
slaves of South Carolina! Let them put the challenge ! 
themselves, not for their jaded and discouraged 
Sir, we can hoe our row with their masters. 

Does South Carolina complain that her slaves can carn 


made more odious than this. 


slave S 
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less than the free men of the North? T hey how e once take ‘a 


benefit from this. It has been established by the constitu | 


tion, that, for five of their slaves, they shall pay no more 
tax than three of us free men pay. For what did they clain | 


this difference? The history of that constitution will i in-| 


form them, that it was because the five, as they alleged, 
were, for every purpose of labor, no more efficient th: an 
the three. Is it wonderful, or‘a matter of complaint, that 


hours of their toil. The free man works for himself. He} 
looks forward to his reward, and is encouraged and quick- 
ened in his course by hope. 
He looks back to his punishment, and is paralyzed by fear. | 
Like the tired horse, when he fe els the lash, he springs up| 
from ~~ ground, but does not, and cannot, quicken his| 
pace. In ‘the | anguage of the gentleman from Massachu- | 
setts, [Mr. Gonntam) ** the free man does s as inuch as he} 
can; but the slave does as little as he can. 
South Carolina has told us that c apital i in that State is less | 
profitable than in the North. Is it so? It has been shown} 
hat each man earns forty-five dollars and sixty-two and a} 
valf cents per annum. In 1824, Dr. Cooper, the ares at | 
politic al economist of that State, said in his lectures, that} 
to raise a prime field slave, cost two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The member from South Carolina has told us, in this| 
debate, that every thing is there reduced one-half in value 
Such a slave is, therefore, worth at this time one hundred | 
and twenty-fivedollars. Add to this the value of ten acres 
of land, cultivated in cotton, with implements of culture, 
at ten dolls ars per acre; and the whole amount is two hun- 
cred and twenty-five dollars. On this part of his capital | 
he clears forty -five dollars and sixty-two and a half cents, | 
equal to twenty per cent. per annum. One-half of his| 
slaves are women. The increase keeps the old stock good, 
and doubles it in twenty-five years. This gives two prime 
slaves in that tite, worth one hundred and tw enty-five | 
dollars each, and both equal to two hundred and fifty | 
dollars. This amounts to ten dollars per annum, and | 
is equal to four per cent. on this part of his capital. T he | 
South Carolina planter, it appears, realizes forty-five dol-| 
jars and sixty-two and a half cents on the Ia bor of each of | 
his men, and ten dollars each per annum on the labor of | 
ich of his women. The average is about sixteen per cent. 
Sir, no capital in the manufacturing States gives any thing 
like such a profit. This profit w ould soon be reduced | by 
competition from those States, did not climate, and the con- 
dition of southern labor, secure a monopoly to the capital- 
stof the South. 
Has oppression, indeed, made South Carolina so very 
poor? What are her domestic « xports? F 
In 1827, she sent to foreign countries, in 
cotton, = ‘ 


i 
1 
? 


| 


$7,100,000 | 
One-third as much to the manufacturing 
States ° a . . 2,366,666 
fo the western States, as stated in 1828, 
hree millions of dollars; but, as now stated, 
ibout é é J 2,000,000 
atime 
$ 11,466,666 | 
The population of South Carolina is about five hundred | 
ms l. One-half are slaves, or capital. It is about forty-| 
glit dollars a head for each free man. Noaceount ishere| 
ie n e indigo, rice, or tobacco, of which, and of othe 
products, more than a million was that year exported. 
4 hese will more than balance the amount, for any expend- 
iture made pn account of their labor. What State in the 
Union, sir, exports in a ratio to be compared with this? It 
will be found, on full examination, that South Carolina | 
‘yer exported inany year in a ratio disclosing a condition 
of greater presperity. If to this be added the appreciated 
exchangeable value of all these exports, that State will 
have still less cause of complaint. 
What, then, I shall be asked, is the cause of deeay and 
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jo the country. 
The slave works for another. | we may re -ad the fate of all those countries which have ex- 


ry; what words are these? 
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desolation in some quarters of that State? This, sir, is the 
poetical part of the subject. It would not have been well 
finished ns the sketch of a ruin or two in the picture. 
To be serious, for this is a very serious part of the ques- 
tion, how long will any country, any plantation, any farm, 
sustain a course of crops of any kind, when all which is 
raised on the land is sold and carried off from it? How 


| long will it endure such a course, if planted with cotton 
the slave does less than the free man? Observe them in the | and tobacco? 


These instances of exhausted fields and di- 
lapidated buildings may be found in every long settled part 
Sir, they are so Many monuments, in which 


| haust ed the virgin fertility of their lands, to furnish the 
greatest possible agric ultural e xport. 
The progt ress of agr icultural production furnishesanother 


jeause of this dereliction of old worn out plantations in 


Scuth Carolina. Sugar has, in the employment of south- 
ern capital, taken the place, to a considerable extent, of 
cotton, as that product formerly took the place of tobacco. 
This could not be done without a change of residence. 
Men have, therefore, migrated from South Carolina to the 
sugar c limate, and more fertile and fresher Jands of Loui- 
jsiana. Their moveable capital has migrated with them; and 
what but decay and desolation could they leave to their 
former seats? Solitude is in those halls, because the toil 
jand the song of labor have departed from the fields. 

How then does South Carolina sustain her complaint and 
allegations against the American system? If demand for 
cotton has not been diminished, but mightily increased by 
that system; if reduction of the price of cotton be mere ly 
nominal, so that all other things are equally as much, and 
cotton cloth more reduced; if the appreciati on of money 
(as alleged by the Southern Review) be the cause of this 
diminution of price; if labor be more productive, and capi- 
tal more profitable in South Carolina than in the manufac- 
turing States; if that State export more abundantly than 
| those States; and, finally, if she export more at this time, 
| ACC ording to her population, than she did in 1816, when 
iMr. I] pendes and Mr. Calhoun placed the tariff upon the 
‘labor and capital of ‘- northern States; then, sir, what 
damage has that State suffered by the operations of the 
American system’ Why, then, al! this complaint? this cla- 
|mor? this abuse? this cr imins ation against that system, and 
the friends of that system? Would they of the South win 
a political boon? Would a pr ‘sidency, like the medicated 
fruits of mythology, quiet this aw aked Cerberus, whose 
jangry roar has so often echoed through these halls’ No 


| matter for their y igorous, increasing, and productive labor; 
Ino matter for their abundant and profitable capital, in- 


creased or various exports, cheapened and enriched con- 


jsumption. No matter forall these. No, sir,no. The crafty, 


but envious Amalekite, in the proud court of the Asiatic 


;empire, advanced to the second rank of power, the second 


condition of favor, the Vizier, the Viceroyalty, not of 


|twenty-four, but of one hundred and twenty provinces, 


when surrounded by his congratulating family and friends, 
with a scowl of discontent, and in the tones of malediction, 
exclaimed, ‘* All this availeth me nothing, so long as Mor- 
decai the Jew sits at the king’s gate.””’, When, sir, when will 
ambition learn wisdom from the records of experience? 
Sir, we are told by South Carolina that words have been 
invented of fraudful, sorcerous import; wherewithal the 
‘manufacturing wizards of the North abuse the honest and 
lcredulous car ofthe nation. These foul magicians, as it is 


jsaid, cry encouragement, protection, domestic industry, 


American system; and thereby raise, array, and drive a 
crusade against the rights an dinterests of the Soutir. Sir, 
have not the managing m nof that region a school for words’ 
State rights, independent sovereignty, consolidation, slave- 
May not men conjure with such 
Have they not called up spirits by them’ Ave, 
sir, and spirits as dark and mischievous as ever visited the 
moonlight of this world. In this vers 


words? 


debate, has nota 
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word been caught; and tortured, and abused, that men |may hear, may consider, be convinced, and redeem them 
might hear, and run mad even at the very echo of it? Tax; |sclves from the “forked councils” of crooked politicians 
why, sir, when just, the word makes men stare; when un-| Are these people, then, thus grossly wronged by the 
just, unequal, oppressive, it drives them frantic. Sir, these |American system? Does South Carolina pay a duty, a 
sorcerersof the sultry South have, during this debate, with | tax of forty, sixty, or any other per cent. on all, or any 
the skill of masters, repeated this word either alone or |of her exported cotton or other products? First of all, js 
coupled with most inflaming adjectives. )such duty deducted from the price of those exported pro 

Permit me, sir, to pass within the magic circle, and, if it |ducts, when sold in the foreign market? This South Ca 
may be done, to disclose and reveal their juggling mys- |rolina doctrine presupposes that all commerce is merely a 


. | © 
teries. The gentleman 









































They announce to this nation that they, the plan- | barter trade in different commodities. 
tation, or, as they cabalistically call themselves, staple |from Massachusetts {Mr. Davis} has, under that view of 
States, being but one-quarter or three millions of the whole |the doctrine, exposed its absurdity. 


people, do, in their own proper persons, pay two-thirds of | what he has so ably said. 
all the taxes. 

















I will not repeat 
j In this argument it is alleged 
To illustrate this hypothesis, they tell us |that the duty on imported commodities is deducted frem 
that South Carolina, in 1827, exported cotton amounting |the price of the exported products, when sold in the fo- 
to seven million one hundred thousand dollars. On all|reign market; because those products are sold in that 
this amount of cotton, they affirm that they did pay, and |market for such commodities as, when imported, are 
they do now pay, on all their like export, into the treasu-|charged with such duty. It is said South Carolina cotton js 
ry of the United States, an export duty amounting to thirty, jsold in Liverpool for cotton cloth, or for woollen cloth 
forty, fifty, some say sixty per cent. This duty is alleged ibut because such cloth cannot come into the United States, 
to be paid on the export, because a like duty is laid on the junless a duty of sixty per cent. is first paid upon it, the 
goods purchased by their export, when they are brought |English manufacturer, or his agent, the Liverpool mer- 
into the country. These gentlemen tell us that ** the cus- |chant, does deduct the amount of such duty from the price 
tom-house is a turnpike gate, and it matters not whether |of the cotton, and pays the balance only tothe planter who 
you pay the toll when you go to market, or when you re- |has raised and exported it. 





















































turn from it.” It is as if the collector took two or three 
out of every five yards of cloth brought home for cotton 
sold in England. 


If these allegations be not mere words, contrived to 


























terous passion, to obscure the true state of the question, 
then must they be founded on some facts and arguments 


‘ a2 : - . . . 
by which they are supported in the minds of reasonable 
men. 














the United States pay all the duties imposed by the tariff 
on imports, she sustains this allegation, so far as she has 
hitherto attempted to sustain it, by one of three argu- 
ments. First., When the products of the South are sold, 
they are sold for goods, to be imported into the United 





























southern products, when sold abroad. Second. The im- 
port of the staple or plantation States being equal to their 
export, and their consumption being equal to such import, 
they, as consumers, pay all the duty on their import, and, 
therefore, they pay duty, or tax, as they call it, exactly in 
proportion totheirexport. Third. The tariff so diminish- 
es the value of their export or import, or both, as that this 
diminution is exactly equal to the whole duty on their 
whole import. 

This question is not without difficulty, for it cannot be 
easy to disprove what is not proved by any evidence; or to 
overthrow, by any course of reasoning, what is sustained 
by noargument. South Carolina avers that she pays six- 
ty per cent. on all her eight millions of export. Itisa tax 
of four million two hundred thousand dollars per annum, 
and in ten years amounts to forty-two millions of dollars. 

































































South Carolina falls to the ground, as a mere cunningly de- 
vised fable, incredible in its nature, and not believed at 
all, unless by those who have been suitably trained to the 
faith, and can exclaim in the very words of ancient credu- 
lity, **1 believe, because it is impossible.” 

in the very onset of this argument against this South 
Carolina dogma, we must encounter the most invincible 
propensities of man; his avarice, his party spirit, pride 
of opinion, lust most indomitable, lust of power; and worst 
of all, ifthere be any thing worse, the subtle, fraudful, un- 
dermining perseverance of demagogues, devoted to an in- 
fluence, such as finally laid the sovereignty of Athens at the 
foot of the Macedonian Philip. The effort, however, is wor- 
thy of patriotism, and surely worth making. 
mav reach the South. 





















































rhe argument 
The candid, the honest, the many 
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provoke excitement, and, under a storm of Joud and bois- 


When South Carolina alleges that the exports of 


States; and whatever duty is imposed on such goods, when 
so imported, must and will be deducted from the exported 


If we say, as we do say, this is not so, the allegation of 


So long as the United States, 
| by their protecting system, continue to place this duty on 
the cottons and woollens of England, the English manu 
\facturer will indemnify himself, by deducting the duty 
charged on his cloths, from the price of Seuth Carolina cot 


n 





jton received in payment for them, and thereby compel the 
|South Carolina planter to pay the whole amount of it. This 
jis the whole argument, however it may have been expand 
ed by illustration, or amplified by repetition. South Caroli 
|na cotton is sold for English cloth. Sixty per cent.is deduct 
‘,ed from the price of the cotton in England, because sixty 
per cent. duty is charged on the cloth in the United States 
Let us for a moment look at the course of trade. When 
two hundred millions of pounds of cotton are exported to 
England, and placed in the markets of Liverpool, on ac 
count of whomsoever it may concern, for what is this cot 
ton sold? Do manufacturers bring their cloths into that 
jmarket to barter for that cotton? No, sir; it is purchased 
}by a class of merchants, who afterwards sell it out to manu 
\facturers in such parcels as they may want for consump 
ltion. ‘fhese merchants have no cloths, and probably neve: 
deal inthem. In all great markets the business is so « 
|vided, that the man who deals in one commodity never 
jdeals in any other. Cotton merchants are never cloth o1 
{hardware merchants. Nay, so divided. and distributed 
|this trade, that each species of cotton willhave its distinc 
iclass of merchants, who deal in that species, and in 
}other. In what does he, and all other purchasers of cot 
ton, choose to pay for a purchased cargo of that comn 
idity? Why, truly in that by which all purchases are made 
lin a great market; the circulating medium of all comme! 
icial countries. In England, this is either coin, bullion, 
bank notes, or bills of exchange. When the exporter ol 
South Carolina cotton goes into the Liverpool market 
lwith his cargo, for what does he choose to sell’ He 
chooses to sell for the same medium which the cotton m« 
chants choose to pay him: coin, bullion, bank notes, 
|bills of exchange. ‘The buyer will choose to pay in these, 
jor in some one of these, because he will have nothing else 
on hand with which to pay; andthe seller will choos¢ 
take these, or some one of them, in payment, because 
may be what he wants, or he can with it more «¢ asily 
ichase what he wants for the market of his own country 
If he take coin or bullion, it will be because he wish 
ship coin or bullion to the United States. If he take bank 
notes, it will be because he has occasion for bank not 
lin the course of his trade. If he intends loading his shi 
jat any other port, he will take bills of exchange on sen 
|house at such port. How, then, will the cotton merchan' 
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on any pretence, deduct fifty or sixty per cent. from the} Such is the course of the cotton trade, according to the 
cotton of the South Carolina planter? It must be, says|doctrines of Sout) Carolina. Will this speculation ever 
the South Carolina doctrine, because the article, in which | be repeated? Was ever such a speculation made? It 
he pays him, is charged with fifty or sixty per cent. duty |seems incredible that men of sane minds should avow such 
when imported into the United States. Not.so, for if he absurdities. I have nevertheless heard the avowal. Thou- 
pays him in bank notes, they are put off in his trade in sands, both here and elsewhere, have heard the same. 
England, at the same rate at which all other men pass Thousands of honest men are made to believe it. South 
them, and without any deduction, because they have been | Carolina planters have been told that from every hundred 
received in pay for South Carolina cotton. If he receive | bales of cotton, sent abroad to market, sixty are taken by 
bills of exchange on Amsterdam, Copenhagen, or St. Pe-|the collector, as a tax on the planter. Aye, sir, from this 
tersburg, the merchants of those cities will surely not pay | word, tax, the table orator of South Carolina has drawn 
them at a discount of sixty per cent., because they were |large discourse, as the bees of Trebisond draw from cer- 
drawn and received in payment for South Carolina cotton. |tain flowers a honey that drives men mad. Since the duty 
if the English cotton merchants pay ‘the South Carolina |on foreign wine is reduced, it may be hoped that the tariff 
cotton planter in coin or bullion for his exported cotton, | toasts of the South will now be drank in a more generous 
can he deduct sixty per cent. from the price, because sixty |vintage. Nothing but bad wine could have inspired such 
er cent. duty will be charged, at the American custom- janti-American sentiments; for we are told by high autho- 
house, on that coin or bullion, when imported into the jrity, that ‘*in good wine there is truth.” 
United States. Surely not; because no such duty, and| I hasten to the second proof of unequal payment of 
no duty whatever, is charged on coin or bullion when |imposts, as it is alleged by the South Carolina doctrine. 
imported into the United States under the tariff, protec- | Their import and their consumption must be equal to one 
tion law, or American system of this country. If, then, janother, and each must be equal to their export; but they 
the English cotton buyer do befool the South Carolina |pay duty cn al’ their consumption, and, therefore, the duty 
cotton planter, and deduct sixty per cent. from the price | paid by them is in exact proportion to their export. The 
of his cotton, whenever that amount of duty is charged in| whole of this argument goes on the ground that every 
the United States on the medium received by the planter !duty added to imported commodities does, in fact, raise 
in payment for his cotton; yet, as he may, and always does |the price of such commodities, by a sum equal to such 
receive in payment a medium, on which no duty is charged |duty. This is somgtimes true, but not always so; and it 
on its arrival in the United States, then no deduction from | often happens that added duty does not increase the cost to 
such price is ever made. The South Carolina doctrine |the consumer. The customers attending at any market, 
is a mere theoretical dogma, fit only to amuse and delude. | must, if they buy, pay the cost of all commodities which 
It is like some other exhalations, which never appear but |they buy. Men will cease to bring such commodities to 
in a dark and troubled atmosphere. When light and sun-/ market, when they cannot be reimbursed the expense of 
shine return tothe earth, they vanish, are seen no more, | bringing them there. The consumption of all the world 
and the traveller, returning to the right path, goes on his| must pay the cost of the production of all the world. 
way rejoicing. | When manufactured fabrics are placed in the market, their 
Sir, if the South Carolina doctrine be true, what must! cost cannot be less than the cost of the raw material, the 
he the condition of the exporting cotton merchant? Per-| wages of labor, and the use of capital employed by that 
mit me to propose acase. A merchant of Boston, Provi-|labor in fabricating from such raw material their products, 
dence, or New York, invests ten thousand dollars in cotton |and placing them in the market. When the manufacturer 
at Charleston, and, shipping it to Liverpool, sellsthe whole, | has paid for the raw material and for labor, all which re- 
with the intention of investing the amount of sales in| mainsis for the use of capital. This balance is sometimes 
woollen cloths, to be shipped to the United States for the |more, and sometimes less; but can never be, for any length 
American market. For the purpose of exhibiting the| of time, less than what is sufficient to keep his capital in 
South Carolina doctrine in the simplest form, I will leave} good and efficient repair. If it be less, his capital must 
out of the statement all account of freight, insurance, or| continually deteriorate, and finally be consumed. Hecan 
profits on the outward voyage; and add the freight, insur-| continue to work without profits, but he cannot continue 
ance, and duties only on the homeward. His cotton sells, |to work at aloss. When his balance is more than enough 
in Liverpool, for ten thousand dollars. From this amount |to pay for raw material, labor, and use of capital, this sur- 
the English manufacturer, or his agent, the Liverpool cot-} plus constitutes the profits of the manufacturer. These 
ton merchant, deducts sixty per cent., because the English] profits are, therefore, a part of the market price of all 
woollens, which are to be received in payment, will be|fabrics, when sold in the country where they are pro- 
charged with a duty of sixty per cent. when imported into/duced. When such fabrics are exported from the coun- 
the United States: four thousand dollars remain. This sum |try where they are produced, and imported into another 
is received in woollen cloths. Fifteen per cent. is paid|country, to be sold and consumed there, if a duty be 
for freight and insurance, equal to six hundred dollars. A|imposed on their importation, this duty must either be 
duty of sixty per cent. is paid on this investment of four | paid by the consumer, or deducted from the profits of the 
thousand dollars, on its arrival in the United States. This | producer, or it may be divided and borne partly by each 
amounts to two thousand four hundred dollars. Itis pre-|of them. When the manufacturers of the importing 


en NS pegenmaes 











sumed the woollen cloths will sell for the original cost, with| country produce fabrics of the same kind and quality, 


the freight and insurance added, together with the duties. | competition for the market often compelsthe foreign manu- 
How will the account stand? facturer to deduct a part or the whole duty from his 


Cost of cotton is - - - $10,000} profits. These principles are illustrated by the history of 
Freight and insurance of woollen goods home 600 | the molasses trade between the United States and Cuba. 
Duty on do. in the United States : 2,400 | When the tariff of 1828 added five cents a gallon to the 
Total amount paid out 5 : $13,000 | duty on imported molasses, the manufacturers of that pro- 
For reimbursing this sum, the merchant will have on hand duct in ¢ ae that Sanaa sd gallon, and it 
Woollen goods at cost : $4,000 | Came to the consumption o the Umite States without any 
Freight and insurance . ; 600 additional price, in consequence of the additional impost 
S ; ;, The pl: rs Yuba made this deduction from 
amount of duty paid ; , 2,400 duty The planters of Cu 


their profits, rather than hazard the loss of our market in 
a competition with the planters of Louisiana. This will 
$6,000 |always be the course of tuade. So long as foreign 


Total amount receivable in return - $7,000 
Total amount of loss - ' , 
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manufacturers can pay on raw Ganiele, wages, and 
deterioration of capital, they will, rather than lose your 
market, lower profits, as you raise impost duty, until all 
their profits are gone. Nay, trade issometimes continued 
for years to one market, only to sustain labor and preserve 
capital, while other markets are looked after for profits; 
and the hope of a change of times encourages the expect- 
ation of a more prosperous condition of trade. 

With these general remarks, I proceed to a more par- 
ticular examination of this part of the question. For this 
purpose, let it be admitted that all impost duties on im- 
ported commodities do, to an equal amount, add to their 
market price. By whom is this additional price paid? Is 
it paid by South Carolina, because she exports seven mil- 
lion one hundred thousand dollars in cotton, and imports 
and consumes alike amount in some other product? This 


question cannot be answered without some examination of 


the course of trade. ‘The labor of our country, like that 
of all other countries, employs capital, either in producing 
raw material, or manufactured fabrics, or in buying and 
selling such raw material or manufactured products. The 
great laboring classes of our country are, accordingly, em- 
ployed in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. If the 
planters of South Carolina employ their capital in growing 
cotton, they do not employ it in commerce. The com- 
merce of the country is conducted by merchants. Money 
is the medium, the great machine by which they conduct 
all their transactions. 
merchants. It belongs to a condition of society, anterior to 
a perfect division of employments, and before any circu- 
lating medium of exchange has been established. Accord- 
ingly, we find the merchants of our country employed in 


buying up and collecting all surplus products, either of 


the seas, of the forests, of the soil, or of manufactures. 
For these they give, in exchange, money, the circulating 


medium of the country, either gold or silver om or paper, 
which may, at the pleasure of the holder, be exchanged | 


for such coin. That part of these products not wanted| 
for home consumption, merchants export, in pursuit of a 
market, to foreign countries. These are not bartered, but 
sold by them, in such markets, for money. This money, 
or such part of it as may be required, is reinvested in 
foreign products, such as cloths, hardware, tea, coffec, 
sugar, aromatics, fruits, wines, spirits, silks, fancy goods, 
and all such commodities as may be required in the home 
market, either for consumption or re-exportation. All these 
commodities are imported, together with the money ba- 
lance, invested in geld or silver coin, or bullion. This 
immense importation, amounting, in some years, to one 
hundred millions, comes back charged with all the costs 
of these multifarious transactions; and, when further aug- 
mented in price by the addition of such duties as by law 
are imposed on each class of them, the y are all p laced in 
the markets of the United States. 

If there be an efficient demand for these com:modities in 
our country, and they can be sold without a loss, then, 
whoey er buys and consumes them must pay for all their ori- 
ginal cost, together with the cost of importation, and the 
impost duty, in addition to all these various amounts. Men 
go to this market, not to receive pay for what they had sold 
to merchants who purchased and exported their products; 
much less do they go in quest of their share of these com- 
modities, as if concerned in the great adventure of send- 
ing their products abroad to be exchanged, and brought 
home in money, or in the products of other countries. Do 
you find, in this great market, the whaler with the invoice 
of his oil; the fisherman, with that of his fish; the log-roller, 
showing the amount of his lumber; the peltrist, with his 
knotted strings of account for furs; the farmer or manu- 
facturer, each with full statements of cither provisions, or 
bread stuffs, or wrought fabrics? How, then, 
South Carolina planter come to this market? 
for his cotton sold to the No 


does the 
To get pay 


merchant? thathe received 
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when he sold his crop. To take his share of the goods, as 
if concerned in the original adventure, and in proportion 
to the amount of his cotton? What claim has he to this’ 
He sold his cotton on the wharf, took his money, and, if 
every bale, when shipped, had gone to the bottom, o 
been consumed by fire, it would have been no concern of 
his. The cotton planter of South Carolina has no more 
connexion with the commerce of the United States, than 
the tea planter of China has with the same commerce. H 
does not, therefore, come into the home market for foreign 
goods, to get his share of those goods; nor is he obliged to 
take the amount of his cotton crop, er any other amount, 
in cotton or woollen cloths, or hardware, or any othe; 
commodity. His money is in his pocket, and it cannot be 
drawn out but by his own option. If he must expend it all, 
he need not expend it all in the market of foreign comm 

dities; for he will find, side by side with this, another ma: 

ket, abounding in all the products of the land, labor, 
capital of our own country. Here he may indulge his 
triotism, and satisfy his wants. 

From which of these markets is South Carolina lab 
and the employers of that labor, supplied? The answe: 
to this question will determine who pays the duty on | 
ported products. Does that labor consume fish? The 
planter buys them in New England, not only without 
bounty, but che aper for the bounty on exported fish. Th 
bounty on exported fish enables the fisherman to supply 
the home market at a reduced price; so that the bount) 
is really divided between him and the South Carolina 
planter. He buys shoes. The leather was made 


pa 


from 


j hides, bought in Ohio at one and a half cents a pound; 


the shoes manufactured by labor, fed with corn at ten, 
and wheat at twenty-five cents a bushel, and with meat at 
two cents a pound. ‘The planter buys shoes at fifty cents 
a pair, shirting at six and a quarter, stripes at eight, 

i The whole year) 
clothing for a man costs less than five dollars. Not on 
article is of foreign manufacture. Not one article tax 
with a duty, or made dearer by sucha tax. Nay, not o1 
which could, on any day of the year, be pure hased cheap 
in the English market. What feeds the labor of Sot 
Carolina? Is it tea, coffee, sugar? Notan ounce. TI! 
whole two hundred and fifty-eight thoxsand laborers 
South Carolina do not consume to the amount of on 
cent of any article charged with any amount of duty. 
they do, what is it? Gracious God! And notwitlistand 
ing all this, the owners of these slaves, the capitalists 
of South Carolina, who, in the language of the memb« 
from that State, [Mr. McDvurrir] ‘drive them day and 
night, summer and winter, to work harder and m 
more;” these mild and merciful capitebiets are, by thei 
agent here, clamorous, outrageous, and abusive against the 
laborers of New England, because they pay less than tl 
share of impost, of tax, on imported commodities. 

What do New England laborers pay? 
duty on all they buy and consume. They consume coflee 
at a duty of thirty per cent., tea at thirty-five, end sugal 
as the Southern Review asserts, at fifty-two percent. All 
these are consumed by the whole labor of New England 
The skilled, or manufacturing labor, in addition to these, 
consume fancy goods. Yes, sir, fancy goods; shawls fro 
England, silks from France, crapes from India, tort: 
shell combs from Canton, and Leghorns from Italy. ‘This 
may scem a paradox to those who cannot, even in thoug! 
separate labor from servitude; to whom work js slavery, 
and exemption from it freedom; ** whose high and palin) 
condition of liberty is rendered more lofty, because n 
nured, and cultured, and contrasted by a toiling , deba 
and wretched servitude around it. Tell, sir, tell thes 
high-minded votaries of factitious liberty, that the fre edor 
of the North is felt and enjoyed the more, because it 
felt and enjoyed by all; and ths - we southern liberty should 
wither and perish for lack of slavery to feed, upport 
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its grow vth, northern freedom will grow and flourish, after 
the sun, in the whole longitude of his course, shall have 
ceased to shine on the head of a single slave. In the 
North, labor is not slavery. The persons of whom I speak, 
are the free descendants of the free and highly respected 
people of New England. They are the daughters or 
granddaughters of those wives and mothers who clothed, 
and armed, and blessed, and hastened their husbands, and 
sons, and brothers, to the fields of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, Bennington and Saratoga. They are not mere 
bodies, though beautiful and blooming; the y have minds 
well instructed; they have read, and thought. You will 
see them, modestly ornamented by the labor of their own 
hands, and accompanied by their parents and brothers, at- 
tending the anniversaries of our literar y institutions, the 
yearly discourses at the celebration of our national indepen- 
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duty imposed on all the fore’ ign goods purchased by the 
money for which all the cotton of South Carolina is sold. 

In other w ords, if machinery and cotton spinning had been 
left to England, and never introduced into the United 
States, or encouraged and protected by that sy stem, the 
cotton of South Carolina would now have brought in the 
market not only seven million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, but sixty per cent. or four million two hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, in addition to that amount. That 
State would have received, in 1827, eleven million three 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars for the exported cot- 
ton of that year. Let us examine this paramount ab- 
surdity. In 1789, the first C ongress enacted the law pro- 
viding for revenue, for encouragement and for protection 
of manufactures. South Carolina then planted no cotton. 
A few years before that time, cotton spinning, by ma- 





dence, and in the weekly assemblies for the public worship - hinery, was brought into Rhode Island by Samuel Slater. 


of the great God, and Father of the whole human family. | 

Do you ask how those who labor in the North can af-| 
ford to consume such imported commodities? This cannot} 
be done by labor in France and England. 


Engl: und, in that year, imported from all the world, and 
spun, about one million five hundred thousand pounds of 
cottun. A small duty was laid on imported cotton, ex- 


Labor is paid, | pre sssly to encourage its production in the southern States. 


in any country, in proportion to the os and supply, | A li ke duty was laid on imported cotton cloths, to en- 


in the market, for the labor of that country. In this 
country, the demand for skilled labor is comparatively 
great, ‘and the supply comparatively small. This labor, 

there fore, receives a much greater share of the products | 
of labor in this country, than the same kind of labor re- 
ceives in England and France. This, operating alike on 
labor in all employments, prevents the ee "er 
from raising the price of his products, and compels him to 
lower the rate of his profits. All the necessaries of life | 
being much lower in this than in most other countries, | 
labor not only receives a larger proportion of the annual 


production of the country, but can live at a much smaller} 


expense for necessaries; ‘and has, therefore, a much larger 
amount, either to lay up for future use, or to Consume in 
accommodations and ornaments. This, sir, is the great 
secret of northern prosperity; a condition not the most 
propitious to the capitalist, but the most beneficial to 
labor; and demonstrating that while the labor of South 
Carolina consumes no imported products, and pays not : 
cent of impost duty, or tax, the labor of the North, made 
prosperous by the American system, pays into the treasu- 
ry a greater amount of impost duty, of national tax, than | 
even the South Carolina capitalists themselves. For what 
do these capitalists buy, and consume, from the two great 
markets of our country’? First, what does the southern 
planter buy? Carriages, harness, saddlery, horses, house- 
hold furniture. These are not imported, but, by the 
American system, protected, and not made dearer by that | 
protection. They buy fine cottons at eighteen cents a 
yard, which, importe d in 1815, cost one dollar and twelve 
cents. ‘They buy prints, carpets, glass, nails, and all quite 
as cheap as such commodities can be bought in England. 
Of woollen cloths, hardware, iron, hemp, sailcloth, cord- 
age, who buys most, the northern or the South Carolina 
capitalists? ‘If, thea, the proc lucer of exports, whether 
oil, fish, lumber, peltry, provisions, bread stuffs, or cotton, | 
sell for money, and buy for money—and buy, at his option, 


either foreign or domestic commodities, the amount of} 


duties, the tax paid by him, 1 is governed by his consump- |t 
tion, and his consumption is yoverned by his choice » and 
not by the amount of his export. If he sells for money, he 
may kee p hi# money in his pocket, live from the produce 
of his own plants ation, and pay not a cent for any imported 
commodity. The South Carolina dogma, the tax in pro- 
portion to export, is unsupported by fact, and must have 
been contrived to deceive, to delude, to create popular 
excitement, and achieve political objects. 

The third and last reason for this monstrous and mad- 
dening doctrine is, that the American system does, in its 
operations, decrease the demand, and thereby diminish 
the market price of cotton to the full amount of all the 


From what ma- 
clothing of Europe and America then 
fabricated? Almost entirely from sheep’s wool, flax, 
he mp, or si ilk. What has been the progress © f mac bine ry 
jfor : spinning and weaving cotton, and what have been the 
|effects of that progress? A demand for cotton was cre- 
ated and increased by this new and expeditious method of 
| manufacturing it into cloth. ty the progress of this 
jtrade, hemp for clothing is driven from the market. Flax 
| has nearly followed i it; silk is sustained as a luxury only, 
and sheep’s wool would, at this time, were it not for the 
necessities created by climate, be entirely out of use. 
tow has this been effected? By acompetit on between 
the great manufacturers of England, France, and the 
United States. The inventions of one have been follow- 
ed by the inventions of others, and a succession of im- 
{provements has advanced them on to perfection. ‘The 
Ispindle was followed by the speeder—the single by the 
ujdouble speeder. The flying picker took place of the 
lhand, in cleaning cotton; and tl ¢ power loom now almost 
lexcludes manual weaving. Chemical science, applied to 
bleaching, performs in a few hours what once required 
days or weeks, aided by the sun, the winds, and water, for 
jits performance. T his rive ilry of nations has not only i 


courage cotton spinning in this country. 
i 
| teri ial was the 





proved, but multi plied machinery. In 1789, the whole 
jhumber of spindles in the United States did not exceed 
ithree hundred. T he number increased but slowly for the 


first fifteen years. The embargo multiplied the * the 
| non-intercourse vault plied them; the war multiplied them; 
land, above all, the tariff of 1816, introducing the mini- 
{mum principle of protection, has multiplied them, until, 
at this time, there cannot be a less number in the United 
|States than one million five hundred thousand. They 
lhave ° indeed, mt ulti lied Ii ke the prog ny of the patric arch 
in the land of their servitude; and, ike that progeny, those 
who were once their patrons, a now throw the m into 
jthe river. 

The same compet tion has pushe d forward the pre due- 
ion of England, not only in this, but in every other branch 
of iron and ste¢ | manufac ture. English hooks fi h every 
sea, lake, and river: English guns bring down birds of every 
iclime, and every wing: the Arab, the 17 artar, riche s with 


English pistols in his belt; and the She ffi ld blade has won 
more and greater victories than that of relade ¢ ol pte 
cus. These are but minor products. The wars of Eu- 


rope multiplied her spindles; these are the great instru- 
ments of the wealth and power of England. Alexander, 
by the long spear, and the compacted phalanx, ushed his 
conquests from the Granicus to the Ganges. England, 


with her spindles and looms, has manufactured a fabric of 


power, which, like the broad belt of the Zodiac, enwraps 
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the whole body of the earth. When Napoleon could not 
conquer E ngland by the sword, he determined to wield 
the spindle against his great rival. The continental sys- 
tem, origins ated by him, gave an impulse to the manufac- 
turing power of France, in competition with that of Eng- 
land. The effects of that impulse continue to this hour, 
though the mighty hand which gave the movement long 
ago ceased to conduct the machinery. 

This rivalry of nations, this competition between Eng- 
land, France, and the United States, the English system, 
the continental system, the American system, interest, 
power, ambition—what have they not done? Whatw ould 
England alone, and without this competition, have achiev- 
ed? Have not all these united, increased the consump-| 
tion, the demand, the market v: alue of the great staple of| 
South Carolina? Why, sir, look into your own records; 
you will find this question fully answered, and that, too, | 
by the commercial men of the nation. They| 
tell you that when the English a and American 
agents enter into competition, inthe cotton market of the! 
South, they do, by this very competition, advance the price | 
of that product nearly two cents on each and every pound. 
This, at the present cost, equals twe recent. on the! 
whole amount of the whole annual duction. What, 
then, would South Carolina, in the madness of her mis-| 
taken policy, what would South Carolina do? She would 
destroy one of these great rivals—and, O most unnatural, | 
she would destroy her owncountry. For what? Forherown 
benefit? No. For the benefit of Old England? Thatshe 
willdeny. Whatthen? Why, sinply, = I New England 
may b yed, and because th Carolina politicians! 
do verily believe that one cotton market is better than 

Will nothing satisfy the avidit y of uth Carolina politi-| 
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fabrics of the North are ‘‘daigedlated in our own mz isket 
by a competition with all the world; and this is done for 
the benefit of southern consumption. The planters of 
the South exclude the cotton of all the world from the 
United States; they bring the demand of all Europe into 
that market, and by this competition with all the manufac 
turing wor Id, appreciate their cotton for the consumption 
of northern manufacturers. Who, sir, who is the mono- 
Who is most protected by the American sys. 
tem? Whose product is reduced by competition; w hose 
is raised in price by monopoly? Is it the manufacturer of 
New England, who patiently toils at his trade, and eats the 
bread of labor and carefulness? oris it the South Carolin: 
planter, lord of a thousand laborers, whose only care is to 
feed, to thrive, and to rail at the whole working world, 
who do not drive slaves, and make cotton and tobacco 
Away, then, with this insensible South Carolina dogma 
The American system does not diminish, but does, by 
| competition between England, France, and Americe, 
greatly increase the price of cotton. It does not increase, 
but does, by a like competition between the same great 
rivals for the market of the world, diminish the price of 
manufactured fabrics. 

Does the American system give a bounty to the sugar 
making, grain-growing, and manufacturing States’ This 
is the third South Carolina alle gation against that systen 
The member from that State did, in this House, in 1828, 
declare it to be a postulate in political economy, that all 
duty on imported commodities is to its full amount a tax 
on the consumers of these commodities, and a bounty 
to the like amount on all commodities of the same kind 
produced in tlie country. If a package of cotton cloth, 
oo one hundred dollars, be imported into the Unite d 

States under a duty of thirty per cent., that cloth will be 
raised in price thirty per cent., and must sell in the 1 
ket for one hundred and thirty dollars. If the manufac- 
turers of the United States produce cloth of the same k nd 
and quality, it will sell at the same price. So that, if the 
domestic cloth brought one hundred dollars before the 
‘as imposed on foreign cloth, it will, after the duty 
imposed, bring one hundred and thirty dollars. Th 
duty will, in the one case, be a tax on consumption, and 
other, a bounty to the same amount on manufactur 
re The tax on consumption goes into the 
venue, and the bounty into the poc ket of the manu fac 
turtr. If you raise = dut y to perfect production, so tha 
tation of t orei fi bric s prohibited, and thi 

iarket is wholly nist lied | xy the Sicniaic, the tax will 
cease for benefit of the revenue, but the bounty will cx 
tinue for benefit of the manufacturer. This was, in 18 
and in 1828, the dogma of the member frem South Carolir 
It was, and still is, taught by Dr. C ooper. You will find 
it in the Southern Review; there the writer has labor 
made out a tabular statement of bounties, pan, as hie 
alle by the people of the United States to the prod 
arious encouraged and protected products, ar 
his calculation, amounts to more than thirty mil 
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W hat, sir, isthe object of thisargument? Why, truly to 
convince the people of the United States that the American 
system is fabricated for the purpose of fraudulently exact 
ing money from part of the nation, that the sam 
money may be gratuitously eee d on another part of 
the It should, theref , be abolished. Let us 
is question. If the dawn of Dr. Cooper and 
of South Care lina be true in the United States, it must be 
true in Ei The English have a protecting system; 
their corn Tw s and their tariff. In 1824, all woollen cloth: 
pete dinto England paid a duty of fifty per cent., all 
white cottons a duty of fifty, and all colored cottons a dt ty 
of seventy-five per cent. What might the farmers say t 
the manufacturers of Old England? Just what the plant- 
ers of South Carolina say to the manufacturers of New 
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England. These duties raise the price of your fabrics. | seen, amounts to more thes 3 one-fourth part of the whole. 
We pay youa bounty of fifty per cent. on your white, of] Are cotton planters one-fourth part of the domestic pro- 
seventy- five per cent. on your colored cottons; and we} ducers of the United States? No, sir; not one-sixth part. 
pay you a bounty of fifty per cent. on all your woollen|if, therefore, im post duty, on imported products, be a 
cloths. Your tariff is a system of fraud and exaction; itis} bounty on domestic products, who are the greatest gainers 
calculated and intended to draw money from the pockets | | by this system of bounties, the manufacturers of the North, 
of farmers, and place it in the pockets of manufacturers. | or the cotton planters of the South; the men who rail at the 
Letall this be true, sir, if you please, for the purpose of| laws, while they are enriched by their provisions, or the 
this argument; and, indeed, if it be true in New England, | men who submit to their operation, and patiently labor for 
it must be true in Old England. It will be admitted, I pre-|their own and the general good of all the nation? Sir, 
sume, that goods, of the same kind and quality, are ‘sold in|the animal which growls while he is fed, and bites the 
the English market, at one and the same price, to all pur-| hand holding food to his mouth, is, of all beasts, wild or 
chasers. At any rate, the American purchaser will get|tame, most odious in the sight. of God and man. 
them at a price no lower than the English purchaser I have run this doctrine of bounties out into all its 
getsthem. In 1824, we imported cloths from England. |branches, not because I believe in its soundness, but to 
Our whole consumption was not less than one hundred demonstrate, if it be sound, that South Carolina planters 
inillions of dollars. Had we purchased the whole amount |of all men, have least cause to complain of its operations. 
from that country, what amount of bounty should we have | now ask the attention of the committee, for a few mo 
paid to English manufacturers? Not less than fifty mil-|ments, while I attempt to explain the true doctrine of im 
lions of dollars. If Dr. Cooper and South C arolina be | post duties, both for encouragement and for protection; 
correct, abolish the American system, prostrate the manu-| |and show that the American system does not, and in its ulti- 
facturing establishments of the United States, import all |mate effects cannot secure any bounty to any class of do- 
your fabrics from England, and you ensure, on your whole | mestic production. The object of this system is to furnish 
manufactured consumption, a bounty to the capital and|the great staple necessaries of national consumption, from 
labor of that country, equal to three times the amount of jthe land, labor, and capital of our own country. The 
your whole annual revenue. The gentleman from New | founders of this system, the first Congress under ‘the . 
York, (Mr. Camsretene] equally provident of the great |sent constitution, did not believe it wise or just to compel 
interests of both nations, has laid a bill before us, as a sort | the cultivators of the American soil to send their products 
of codicil to the last will and testament of the American|three thousand miles, under the perils of the seas, the 
system, which, as he foresecs, must give up the ghost un- jhazards of war, and the oppression of foreign laws, that 
der the hands of his learned friend in the Department of| they might there be wrought into clothing, furniture, or 
State. By this, the gentleman has provided that Great|the instruments of their labor, and then re ship — and 
Britain shall never exact of the American people, for the | | brought back in like manner for their use. hat they 
benefit of her manufacturers, a higher bounty than thirty | mi ight be relieved from this immense e spoils ture, nor 
- ——- or what may amount per annum to fifty millions|always rely on the workshops of Europe, provision was 
of dollars. | early made to erect such workshops this side of the Atlan- 
The gentleman from New York would abolish the Ame- | tic, on their own lands, and enable them to furnish them- 
rican system; the member from South Carolina would | selves with these staple necessaries, by exchange of their 
abolish the American system; Dr. C ooper would abolish|surplus products with their own immediate neighbors. 
the American system, because it secures a bounty to the | The very first law which provided for revenue, provided 
American manufacturer. Abolish this pernicious system, lalso for the enc ouragement of the manufacture of all fa- 
and you transfer that Sonia, that money, from the pocket| |brics needful for domestic consumption. ‘The duty on 
of the American to the pocket of the ‘British manufac-| | impo rted manufactures was intended to encourage Ameri- 
turer. You cannot relieve the American people from | cans to commence, and to perfect the like aainniphicntn 
this tax; but you will not only make them all pay, but pay) It raised the price of the foreign fabric, because it was 
to Old instead of New England manufacturers. This} ladded to their cost, when imported, and placed in the 
will secure equality, though it sacrifice independence, and | market of this country. In form, but in form only, it was 
give to the South the glory of being tributary toa great | a bounty on incipient domestic fabrics of the same kind. 
monarchy, rather than a few inconsiderable re put blic an | When the domestic manufacturer could bring products 
States. Is this, sir, the patriotism of these timés? ‘This|into the market, of that kind, and of a quality equal to the 
our emulation of the glorious ancestry from which we are | for igh he could then, but not till then, receive the same 
descended? ‘he first bold brotherhood of American! price for them. So long as want of skill, deficient capital, 
States, were they thus envious of mutual benefits, or| or imperfect machinery retarded the progress of his work, 
tamely subservient to English influence? No, sir, not ajand rendered his fabrics inferior in quality to the foreign, 
cent for British aggrandizement; but millions to advance | he was compelled to sell them at inferior prices. The first 
American independence, wealth, and glory. cloth, the first cotton, the first sugar made in this country, 
If this South Carolina dogma be true; if all impost be, | brought a loss, not a bounty , to the producer. When ski ill 
to an equal amount, a bounty on domestic production, | |is acquired, capital obtained, and machinery perfected, the 
then, whenever you find such impost, and such produc-| producer may receive benefit from impost duty. This can 
tion, you must find such bounty. Do not South Carolina} never be the “fact, for any considerable length of time; for, 
planters touch the accursed thing? Is there not anim-jas domestic production increases under encouragement, 
post, a duty, on imported cotton, amounting to at least |importation will decline, and « want of revenue will call 
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thirty per cent. ? Here » then, according to their own pro-| for an increased amount of impost duty. This, again, in- 
fe ssed pri iciples, is a bounty on the whole cotton produc-| creases encouragement of domestic productions, and again 
tion of the South. Whenever their e xport amounts to] diminishes importation; and this induces another advance 
venty-eight millions, the whole crop must equal thirty-| of impost. This is repeated, until domestic production, un- 
five, for they sell one-fourth of the whole crop to north. | de rinproved skill and increased encouragement, supplies 
ern manufacturers. The bounty to cotton planters must, | the domestic market. Impost amounts to protection; im- 
in ordinary years, therefore, amount to ten million five | port ution ceases; and competition, among domestic pro 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘The Southern Review places duc rs, reduces the market price to the natural price, that 
the whole bounties paid on all doi nestic products, at about] is, to the fair cost of production. All benefit from encor 


thirty millions of dollars; but the writer of those artic les| r: agement is then at an end. Let any at 
pru lentls omits to insert the bounty on cotton. This, itis|}of examining the t of rv clomest { which 
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now supplies our market, and he will find this to have been| if the demand for cotton in the markets of the world b 
the progress. The whole benefit received from impost has | extended to its utmost limits; if that market, already fill: d 
never more than equalled the extraordinary expense of with American cotton, can receive no more; what claim 
perfecting the skill and machinery necessary for a perfect|can South Carolina have oa the States of this Union fo; 
production of the fabric. ‘The nation has been at some cost| any aid in a further extension of her commerce in that 
for these improvements; the manufacturer is not enriched;| product? She can sell no more, unless some other pro- 
but the people now reap the benefit, by having their mar-| duct can be excluded from the consumption of the world, 
ket supplied with domestic fabrics of equal quality with | so that cotton may take place of it. The great, enduring 
the foreign, and discharged, not only from the duty, but} necessities of the world demand food, clothing, and hab; 
from the cost of importation, and at-a price as low as fo-| tations civilized and stationary nations will never build 
reigners can buy them in their own market. I assert it as| houses of cotton; and though South Carolina, aided by the 
fact, and I do not fear contradiction, that every dome stic| machinery of America and Europe, may push her com 
fabric, which now wholly, or almost wholly, supplies the} merce, in that product, into the consumption of the nomade 
market of the United States, is sold in that market at as| nations of Asia, so that her cotton shall furnish tents for 
low a price as English fabrics of the same kind and quality| the Arab and the Tartar, yet she can never make any pro 
are now sold in Liverpool, Manchester, or London. What] gress in compelling men, wild or tame, to consume her 
is the price of nails, glass, shoes, boots, hats, cotton cloths, | favorite commodity, for any part of their food. Her psa at 
woollen cloths, yarns, furniture, saddlery, carriages? It is} competition is now with the flocks and the herds of 
as low in the United States as in England; and that, too, | world; and if she could banish leather and woollen sad lis 
when English excise is deducted from the English fabric. | from use among the human race, her triumph would } 
Dare the member from South Carolina contradict the as-| complete. Climate, not the American system, is here h 
sertion? 1 know he dares not. great adversary. Were it not for this, every sheep in th: 
Where, then, is the bounty? By whom is it paid? Who] United States would, long ago, have been sacrificed for th 
receives it? {ft is, sir, a bs useless fable; contrived and cir-}extension of South Carolina commerce. Winter will : 
culated to deceive the uninformed—to create excitement—-| turn once a year; and the people of northern climates will, 
move animosities—effect divisions—achieve political pur-|if they can obtain them, wear woollen clothes. It was said 
poses, and, if possible, to overthrow the manufacturing] two years ago, in a celebrated report on the state of 1 
establishments, the great interests of the northern States. finances, made by the then chairman of the Committee of 
One more objection to the American system remains to} Ways and Means, that the people of the United States an 
be considered. South Carolina alleges that she has, by its nually consume woollens amounting to seventy-two mil 
operations, lost her natural market, the market of England. | lions of dollars. Since that discovery, the claims of South 
This, sir, adds ingratitude to the catalogue of unjust and] Carolina have been extended, and the denunciations of the 
querulous accusations brought against the farming and yess rican system, from that region, are, if possible, ten- 
manufacturing States. In the progress of the American fold more loud and boisterous. Here they are met by a 
system, their cotton has, in the West, in the North, and in physical barrier; not only the unconquerable obstinacy of 
the East, taken the market from the native flax, hemp, and| climate, but the utter impossibility of admitting one fibre of 
wool of those regions. By a great competition, growing] cotton into the woollen trade. The growers and manufa 
up under kindred systems, between the rival nations of turers of sheep’s wool are the great consumers of the fabric 
Europe and America, the same material has usurped the] Until, by some great discovery, you can spi n and weave 
legitimate markets of the flax, the hemp, and the wool of] cotton into woollen broadcloths, this trade, to the full 
England and France; and, to a great extent, that of the|amount of their consumption, must, to the utter exclusion 
silk of France and Italy. The fabrics from this cotton are] of South Carolina commerce, remain with the wool grow 
spread over all Europe. They are sold in every maritime] ers and woollen manufacturers of the world. Exchange 
town of Africa. You find them in southern America, from} how you will, it must come to this at last. If the grower 
Rio to Lima, and from California to the C = The Hin-| of cotton exchange it for sheep’s wool, he must exchange 
doo, whose daily food is a bandful of rice, his daily wages] that again, if he do not consume it himself; and again, and 
the smallest division of silver coin, can hold no competition again, it must be exchanged, until it comes to its prop 
with southern cotton, wrought- by American or European] consumer. The cotton must follow the same round i) 
machinery. The turban of the Great Mogul, once spun| quest of a consumer; until both the cotton — the wool 
and woven from Thibet wool-~a fleece more resembling, | come back again to their original producers, or perish in 
in fineness, pencils of moonbeams than any palpable, ma-! this round of useless e xchange and circulation. If South 
terial thing—of so fine a web and woof, the whole texture} Carolina denominate the woollen trade her legitimate com 
so evanescent, that, although one yard in breadth ar<l six-] merce, the laws of nature, not the American system, stand 
ty in length, the whele fabric was lightly packed in arichly| in her course; and until she can rail wool from the backs 
ornamented box, elegantly wrought from a small cocoa-nut] of our sheep, snows from the hills of New England, and 
shell; the turban of the Great Mogul, the successor of Au-| scowl winter, with all his storms, back to the polar regions, 
rungzebe, the descendant of Tamerlane, whose camp ex-|she may, she must, without advancing one step in he! - 
ceeded in splendor the richest cities of the East, whose] gress, exhaust all the vengeance of her State sovereignty 
sword made more women childless, than that of the most| on the innocent provisions of that system in vain, utte rly 
renowned conquerors of ancient or modern times; the tur-|in vain. 
ban of the Great Mogul, sir, now a finer, a richer, and While South Carolina incessantly complains that tl 
more highly finished ornament, is woven in the British grain-growing and manufacturing States will not aid | 
loom, and from the Sea-Island cotton of South Carolina. | for ‘eign commerce, by their consumption of foreign con 
To what further extent would she push her legitim: ite | modities, let us look at her own exertions, and learn how 
commerce’ Russia still grows and we ars some hemp. The} she aids that commerce by her own consumption. In 182 
silkworm of southern Europe and Asia is not altogether] she exported eight million one hundred and eighty- 
shaken from the mulberry groves of ae regions; and the | thousand four hundred and ninety-six dollars. She in 
we jous inhabitant still weaves and wears, for some part} ported one million four hundred and thirty-four thousa 
his dress, the product of his nati clime. Other-|one hundred and six dollars, in the same year. or th t 
cin the kingdoms of the world have submitted to the em-| amount, one hundred and thirty three thousand and s 
pire of cotton; and, like the people of these States, wear/ five dollars were re-exported. With a poputes on of more 
this badge of commercial brotherhood with the southern| than five hundred thousand, South Carolina aided her own 
sisters of our Union |}commerce by a consumption of foreign products amount 
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ing to one million three undpadasid sixty-one thousand wih 
forty-one dollars. These were probably teas, coffee, sugar, 
wines, woollens, and hardware, c ight articles. If she im- 
porte dof eachan equal amount, it was, in each article, 
one hundred and fifty-two thousand four hundred and thirty 
dollars and ten cents. Three of these, cottons, hardware, 
and woollens, were probably received from England. The| 
whole amount from her dear commercial fr iend was three 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand nine hundred wl) 
three dollars and thirty cents, in exchange for about se- 
ven millions of dollars in cotton, her own great staple. 
For the balance, the cotton planters drew bills, and sold} 
them tothe northern i importers of English fabrics, at twelve 
pee cent. advance. In this liberal manner, South Caro- 
lina planters aid by their consumption the legitimate com- 
merce of that State with England—a foreign export of 
eight million one hundred thousand dollars, sustained by 
a consumption of foreign products amounting to one mil. 
lion three hundred thousand. This, too, was done with a} 
population of more than five hundred thousand souls. 

How do the manufacturing States aid South Carolina, in 
her natural market with her dear England? ‘Take Rhode} 
Island as asample. In 1827, that State, with a population | 
a eighty-three thousand, imported one million two hun- 
‘ lred and forty one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 

ight dollars; re-exported two hunie ed and eight thousand | 
a ten dollars; and consumed one million thirty-three 
thousand and eighteen dollars. How just, how liberal, 
how grateful is South Carolina to the manufactur ing States, } 
which so aid, sustain, and extend her foreign commerce! } 
What fair and honest claim has she, by w hic h to compel} 
them further to purchase and consume English fabrics, 
that she may sell a greater quantity of cotton to English 
manufac turers, when she will not take them for her own| 
consumption in exchange for her own products? W hy, | 
it, for this very purpose, what a storm of anathema did, 

fi O! had Jove, for | 





or sheer days, rage through this Hall? 
that brief time, but yoked | his lightning to those volleys of| 
ind, whose head would now be above his shoulders! | 

Such, sir, are the wrongs of South Carolina, these are | 
her complaints, her accusations, and thus she sustains | 
them against the grain- -growing, the sugar-making, and | 
manufacturing States of this Union. What remedy does} 
hat State propose for all these imaginary grievance 3? You! 
lind this remedy in the amendment proposed by the mem-| 
ber from South Carolina. ‘That State would "oresthrow!| 
the encour: aging, the protecting, the American system, 
and build on its ruins a structure, such as cannot be found| 
in any : ition of E ‘urope, and because the scheme of it was| 
devised and delineated in England, called the English sys- 
tem. By this, when it is perfected, these United States, 
abandoning all other employments, must farm, and plant, 
and fish; and import from England all, all their necessary 
manufactured fabrics. It is, sir, the very system of the 

olonies, the revolution re volutionized. i will examine it, 
and, in that examin: ition, inquire whether the South will 
probably be placed ina more prosperous condition by 
this exchan ge of systems. 

To illustrate the effects of this revolution on the South, 
it is needful, first, to show what will befall the North under 
its operations. The overthrow of the American system, 
the repeal of the laws enacted for the encouragement and 
protection of American industry, would, at once, bring 
the manufacturing capital of England into a war of com- 
petition with that of the United States. Which is most 
powerful? The capital devoted to that purpose in Eng- 
land was, in 1812, one hundred and fourteen millions of 
pounds sterling. It probably, at this time, equals one hun- 
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sy stem, to a rate guflieient only for the purposes of reve- 
nue. That revenue, when the national debt is paid, (and 
under the present policy, the other great branch of the 
American system, the improvement of harbors, rivers, 

roads, and canals, is abandoned)—that revenue will not be 
required to exceed ten millions of dollars. In any event, 

fifteen per cent. on all imported c ommodities will, in time 
of peace, supply the treasury, and pay all officers their 
annual and other salaries. The duty on British fabrics 
will be reduced to fifteen per cent. What will be the 


| effect? Importation of foreign manufactures would be in- 


creased to a great amount, and sufficient to deluge the 
markets. Could American manufactures resist the tide? 

Prices must fall to a very low rate. Losses, to the amount 
of at least thirty-three per cent. on the whole supply of 
our market, would follow. ‘That supply is furnished, at 
this time, one-fourth of it by English, three-fourths by 
American capital. Three-fourths of the loss must fall on 
American capital; less than one-fourth on English. One 


year would sink one-quarter of our capital; while that of 


England would suffer little more than one per cent. A 
second importation would complete the overthrow; and, 
after two years of abundant supply, and low, very low 
prices, leave our whole consumption to the mercy of fo- 
reign manufacturers, exasperated by the competi tion, ex- 
ulting in their triumph, and dete rmined to reimburse their 
loss, by charging, on our defenceless country, the whole 
expense of the war. For having dared to attempt inde- 
pendence, the Holy Alliance of Europe would punish you 
and your childre n, through a long course of years, and 
until some more wise and patriotic generation, like your 
jand their illustrious ancestors, shall arise, and again dare 
to throw off the ignominious yoke. 

What must befall the capital and the labor of our coun- 
try, before such a revolution could be achieved? The 
circulating c: apits al is swept away by the competition. Fix- 
ed capital must become use less, and follow the same fate. 
First of all, the great investments in works for the manu- 
facture of iron would be thrown out of employment. The 
gentlemen from Tennessee, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York, from right to le ft, in this committee, can 
tell you the extent of this ruin. Next to these, all the 
structures, raised and filled with machinery for spinning 
and weaving the wool of our farmers into fabrics for their 
and our clothing, must stop their wheels. Capital invest- 
ed in cotton mills, with all their preparation, their spindles, 


their looms, will next fall into the procession; and these, 


together with all expenditures made for raising and using 
water power, for all other pur poses throughout the whole 
extent of our country, shall be thrown out of use, decay, 
perish, and be lost to the nation. ‘Tell me not that the 
owners may sell out, or change their capital to some other 
employ ment. W ho will buy what no one can use? To 
what other purpose would you convert a forge, or a fur- 
nace, than the making of iron? Woollen and cotton fac- 
tories; what will you do with them, when you can no 
longer manufacture cloths? Mill dams, water wheels, con- 
duits, gates, flumes, sluices? You cannot work them up 
into ships, or wagons, or ploughs, or convert them into 
manure, and spread them out on your farns. When all 
your manufacturing fixtures, and the millions of machin- 
ery now moving in them, are destroyed, the skilled labor 
at this hour, operating on all these great engines of pro- 
duction, will, like these their instruments of toil and liveli- 
hood, be useless and out of employment. 

Water power, now performing so much labor, must 
cease to be of any usc. 
five hundred thousand horses, such as transport loaded 


o d and forty millions of pounds, or about six hundred | wagons from Puteburg to Philadelphia, and you would 

id forty-four millions of dollars. Let the manuf: acturing | not put to death a squadron of efficient and productive 
c spit l of the United States be estimated at one-sixth part| power, such as must perish under this new system of 
0 * ‘ant sum; and it does not, in all probability, exceed that} slaughter. 


ount. Impost duty is to be reduced, under the new } 


Vou. VE.—-118 





Labor-saving machinery; what are the achievements of 


Plunge the sword to the heart of 
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this mystery, in multiplyi ing human labor? Some tell us 
that, with this machinery, one person will do the work of 
one hundred and fifty; others, one hundred; but all agree 
that one hand will, with these instruments of toil, perform 
more than fifty can without them. Have you five hundred 
thousand persons thus employed? You realize the labor 
of twenty-five millions of people. This pestilent gas, gene- 
rated by Dr. Cooper and his persevering disciple, this 
simoom from the South, shall pass over your rivers and 

waterfalls; and death, and silence, and desolation will lie 
down together on the banks of every stream. 

By these events, agricultural labor and ec: tpital, now em- 
ployed in feeding manufacturing labor, will have lost that 
employment, and become useless. That agriculture, 
which produces provisions and bread stuffs for distant mar- 
kets, is not here intended. The manufacturing labor re- 
quired to make, to move, and to keep in repair one hun- 
dred spindles, with all their accompanying machinery, will 
consume annually to the amount of one thousand dollars 
in agricultural products. ‘These, almost all of them, from 
their quality, must be consumed near the time and place 
of their production. Among them are pasturage, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, milk, butter, cheese, poultry, meats, the pro- 
duce of the orchard, fuel, timber, forage, beasts for travel 
or transportation. When the m: chinery, and the labor 
which operates that machinery, are gone, the demand for 
these products will be gone with them; and they will cease 
to be produced, and the land, labor, and capital employed 
in their production, must remain uncultivated and useless. 

The trade of one must become the trade of all. Noone 
would purchase agricultural products, and, therefore, no 
such products would be grown for sale. Manufacturing| State. The effect is beyond calculation. ‘The plante: 
labor must turn to agriculture, and migrate in quest of|of that State are known, not only for their enterprise, bu: 
cheaper lands and various employment. Villages will be}for their hospitality. Their abodes are open to th 
deserted, and fall into decay; cities depopulated; the grass stranger. The cultivator, ** when the toils of the day ar 
shall grow ‘*‘ where mer rchants most do congregate.’’ Sur-|done,” in the midst of his household of love, and frie 
rounding lands are left without culture, because the peo-|ship, and joy, looks out on his ‘*moonlight groves | 
ple fed by their fruit are in other climes, toreturn no more.|cane.” The English system shall pour the waters of { 
Orchards, and gardens, and meadows, and pastures, are Mississippi over his plantations, and put an end to his 
given up to weeds, thistles, and brambles. Flocks and perity, his joys, and his hopes. Alligators, old and young, 
herds are not seen in the land. Rivers, no longer con-| may float on the stagnant lakes, or hold their family g: 
trolled by the skill, labor, and power of man, have torn bols over his buried halls. I w abd not longer look atth 
down ali obstructions by him placed in their way, and] picture; I leave it to the crocodiles of the new wor! 
roar on towards the ocean in that ceaseless stream, begun|and to the member from South Carolina. 
by them, before the first morning, after the deluge was Louisiana has not deserved this; and the States of tl 
dried up from the face of the earth. F South will learn that she cannot be made to suffer alon 

Left, asin the days before the revolution, with a dimin-| Her sugar culture has created an immense demand | 
ished and sparse agricultural population, we shall be with-|labor. This demand, like a dems and for any other con 
out encouragement to increase our production. Europe, | modity, has raised the price of that labor, and increas 
abundant in her own resources, would receive from us no| their cost to the owners of those persons who perform 
provisions, bread stuff, fish, or lumber. We could sell no-| Various opinions are holden on the amount of this increa 
thing to the nations bey ond the Atlantic; and we could, |of price; it will be found to vary, as you approach to, « 
therefore, buy and consume none of their manufactures. |recede from, Louisiana, the great market for this lal 
By the mere force of our condition, we must return to our|It is probable the average mar rket value of slaves, throug 
colonial habits. Again, our native flax, hemp, and wool]out the whole slave-holding region of the South, is Yr 
would take the place now filled by cotton. Our women, {not less than two hundred dollars a head, by the increas 
mindful of independence, will take the distaff; the wheel]demand for. their labor on the sugar-raising plantations 
and the loom shall again be heard in our habitations; and|Louisiana. The slave population of the whole So 
household cloths take the place of manufactured fabrics. |amounts to about one million five hundred thousai 

Sir, I narrate these things as the historian will hereafter |This population is said to double once in twenty-{ir 
narrate them to m: urvelling nations, when the tongue that | yes ars; and, therefore, gives sixty thousand slaves for t 
now speaks, and the ear that now hears, shall be forgot-|average annual increase number. At two hundred doll 
ten. I narrate them, that the politician of the South may | each, ‘the whole i increased value is annually twelve millions 
hear and triumph in the hope of these coming events; th: at" This amount is realized by the whole South, in th 
the patriots of 'the South may hear and unite with us to|vanced value of their stock, or in the increased m« 
prevent their arrival. To warn these patriots, I will at-|amount of the annual sales. ‘The establishment of t) 
tempt to portray what things may, as the sequents of our| English system, labored after by the member from Sout 
northern desolation, come upon their and our beloved | C arolina, when it shall have reduced the encouragen 
South. Let the politicians, the friends of England, and {on sugar to seven mills and one-half on the pound, 
the English system, look at the picture, and be refreshed. |overthrown all the sugar-making planters of the $ 

The American system places an impost, a duty of three | will strike from the annual amount of southern weal 
cents a pound on imported sugar. This duty is, to that|this item of twelve millions of dollars. ‘The Sears d 
amount, encouragement to the Louisiana planter, and is in-|Ttical surgeons of that State will find, when they hav 






















tended to sustain him in the immense expenditure nec: 
sary in commencing, and carrying on to perfection, th: 
gr owth and manufacture of a production so necessary a: 
important to this nation. When the crop is seventy millions 
of pounds, the whole encouragement meg to two mil 
lion one hundred thousand dollars. Under the Englis| 
system, intended to be established by the amendment pro 
posed by the member from South ‘arolina, this duty will 
ultimately, be reduced to fifteen per cent., or to abo 
seven mills and one-half on a pound. Can Louisiana, j) 
the present state of her culture and finances, sustain this 
shock? Sir, the enterprise of that State has more adver: 
turously engaged in agricultural improvements, than t! 
of all the other parts of the country united. That Stat 
has been, by a gentleman of South Carolina, of ci 
taste, denominated on this floor, ** A Delta of more tha 
Egyptian fertility; but it should not be forgotten, tha 
like Egypt, it will require the wealth of another Seso 
tris to reclaim this region from the dominion of its ove: 
whelming river. Take away the encouragement noy 
given by “the tariff to her production, prostrate her su 
culture, for the establishment of which she has een a 
such immense cost, and you give back this ‘* Delta 
Egyptian fertility” to the dominion of the Mississip| 
The levees, already raised on the sides of that atre: in 
above this State, confine to the channel of the river thos 
waters which heretofore spread out upon the lands o/ 
Arkansas, and the adjacent States. Stop the progress 
improvement in Louisiana, by a destruction of her grea 
staple production, and these waters will soon spre ‘ad out 
on the already reclaimed and cultivated lands of tha 
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| 
paralyzed one limb » of the body politic, others must wither | our tariff, she will repeal her ts ariff, her corn laws, and 


and perish with it. 
This will not be all. 


open her ports to our commerce. She will receive our 


The manufacturing establishments cotton, as she does now, at a duty of six per cent.; our 


of the North are ee n by the operations of ‘*the|sheep’s wool, as she did in 1824, at six pence sterling a 


English system.’ 


Competition in the cotton market oef| pound; and our wheat, at her lowest rate of duty, sixteen 
the South, between European and American purch: asers, | shillings and eight pence 


sterling per quarter of eight 


does now, as it has been demonstrated, advance the price} bushels. Let us, sir, if you please , so believe: and though 


of their whole annual production twenty per cent. If 
the ordinary crop sell for twenty-eight millions, it 
would sell without this competition at an amount less, by 
at least four millions and a half. Let the amendment of 
the member from South Carolina prevail, overthrow 
American manufactures, take away this competition for 
the purchase of cotton, "and this item alse must be added 
to the invoice of southern loss. 

Once more, and I will leave this inventory of ruin in the 
lands of whomsoever it may concern. When our manu- 
facturing capital and labor are in full and prosperous ope- 
ration, we purchase and spin southern cotton, for which 
we pay to the planters of South Carolina, and other 
vrowers of that product, about seven millions of dollars 
annually. The overthrow of our establishments must 
bring us back to the use of flax, hemp, and wool, and 
exclude cotton from our consumption. Cotton to that 
unount will not be raised, because it will not be wanted; 
ind the land and labor now employed in producing it must 
»e thrown out of use, and become of no value to their 
wners. Look at the amount southern planters will lose: 
rhe encouragement on sugar, - - $2,100,000 
rhe advance of cotton, advanced by competi- 

tion, - - ° . 

I'he supply of cotton for American manufac- 
ture and consumption, - : 

The advanced annual value and amount of sales 
from the market of slaves, —- - 


4,500,000 
7,000,000 


12,000,000 








The total amcount is . - 


$25, 609, 000 | 


rell us not that we shall continue to buy and consume! 


vour cotton; we shall have nothing wherewithal to pur- 
hase the fabric from the English loom, or to obtain the 
iw material for household manufacture. Do you ima- 
gine that our wives and daughters would lay your cotton to 
e wheel or to the distaff, where their mothers and grand- 
sothers placed the wool and the flax raised by the labors 
id the hands of our fathers? Think not of it. Neither 
icy nor we shall ever cndure the ignominious depend- 


ice. How then can we work up, if we could purchase 
your cotton? Our spindics are beaten into ploughshares; 


* waterfalls are desolate; our skilled, our manufactui ing 
ibor is gone; and without money appropriated by Go- 
rament for their migration: these people are on the 
ther side of your great river in quest of a country. 
me of them hunt the buffalo on the prairies be yond 
Missouri; some trap for lesser game inthe Ro cky moun- 
tains; and some, pushing their more unwearied and adven- 
us Course farther on towards the Western Ocean, have 
ght and fi sund waterfalls and new seats on the tributary 
ums of the Oregon. Here have they built for the m- 
lves a country, established commercial relations with the 
yoccety, the Sandwich, and Friendly Islands of the Pacific; 
w England labor and New England economy 
iave taught thém to live and thrive, unmindful of the 
intry whose mad and cruel policy drove them into exile. 
ilere they may live and flourish, until some slave- «lriving 
litician and planter of South Carolina finds out their 
le commonwealth, extends the iron provisions of the 
) m to thoi labor, and aguin chains them to a 
rable depend South Carolina cotton and Bri- 








ence On 


hea lvoc: 


aoreat tl 
gs will oa cannot, come to pass. 
a : 


SfANG, ¢ rland will surely be liberal to us. 





;| who has, for 





Adam Smith told all the wor ld, in 1776, that England, on 
an average of years, buys but one bushel of corn to every 
five hundred and seventy em of her consumption; yet, 
to give to the friends of free trade all they can ask, let it 
be admitted that England will purchase from us to the 
amount of one-third of her whole supply of bread. The 
annual consumption of that nation is stated at fifteen 
millions of quarters of eight bushels each. One-third, 
five millions of quarters, forty millions of bushels, will, in 
this state of free trade, be received from the United 
States. If you please, I admit she will receive our fish, 
beef, and pork, at thirty per cent., that being the rate 
of duty offered by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Camunecenc] in his perpetual basis of free trade between 
the two countries. 

Let us examine the effect of this system of commerce 
on the interests of these United States. Exports will be 
great; imports, and consumption of English manufactured 
fabrics, will be abundant. We should, annually, in this 
state of affairs, probably import cotton cloths to the 
amount of forty millions, and woollens to the amount of 
sixty millions of dollars. Our cotton wool must go to 
England, as it does now, charged by her with a duty of 
six percent. This augments the cost of that raw material 


exactly to that amount, and every one thousand pounds of 


cotton is thereby raised in price from one hundred to one 
hundred and six dollars. The cost of raw material is one 
of the original elements in the cost of the fabric. It goes 
into the cloth, and nothing will ever draw it out, until it is 
worn out on the back of the consumer. It would be idle 
tohope that England will draw back that duty then, which 
she retains in her treasurv now. In coarse cotton cloths, 
which would constitute nearly all your importation, raw 
material is one-half of the cost of the fabric. Your whole 
cotton consumption of forty millions of dollars would 
come to you in effect charg ed with a duty of three per 
cent. On this part of your free trade, you will annually 
pay into the English treasury one million two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Will your woollen trade be less productive to the Eng- 
lish finances’? If that nation receive our wool as they re- 
ceived itin 1824, at a duty of s.x pence sterling, or twelve 
cents on a pound, and pay us forty cents for that quantity, 
the duty will amount to thirty per cent. Our wool willbe 
wrought into wooll ns, at a cost of thirty per cent. for the 
benefit of the English treasury. ‘Th is additional cost will 
come back to us, in the English woollens wrought from 
our own wool. In these cloths, also, wool is one-half of 
the cost of the fabric; one-half the duty, or fifteen per 
cent. will, therefore, be charged to us. No process of 
chemistry, or political economy, can extract this from our 
woollen c — it is a case not provided for by the 
learned Dr. Cooper, or by his equally learned disciple, 
so many years, ediiied this House on great 
questions of national interest. Pay you must, on the whole 
amount of your English woollen consumption, one-half the 
per centage which — been charged on your wool; and 
| pay it you must for the benefit of the English treasury. 
You will j import sixty ‘oie of English woollens; fifteen 
per cent. on that amountis nine millions of dollars. This 
fornis the second great branch of commercial profit, result- 
ing from the English system of free trade. 

The export corn trade will be great, and may compen- 





tes of the English system may tell me these | sate for these minor inequalities of benefit, in our import- 
If we are liberal to| ation of cloths—-forty millions of bushels of wheat, some- 
Repeal | what more than one million tons. This will give immense em- 
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ployment to our ‘* mercantile marine,” and realize all the| 


golden schemes projected by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
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It should, however, be remember-| New England will not. 


RE GIsT KK R 





[ Poland is is to the other nations of Ravens 











Glae am 1830. 


The West wil! 


not do this--the North will not do this—do it who may, 


So long as one soldier of 


75 live 


ed, that business cannot be rendered profitable by doing a| on our hills, or one soldier’s dust sleeps in a grave on 
battle fields; so long asthe 4th of July is a day in the chiri 
tian calendar, New England willnot. By the souls of th 
men who fell at Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and Bennii 


great deal, when every part of it isa losing concern. The 
English will receive our wheat at their lowest rate of duty, 
sixteen shillings and eight pence sterling on the quarter of) 
eight bushels. 
cents. This corn, if we make no account of the cost of| 
conveying it to England, will, by the duty, be raised in 
price fifty cents a bushel. The English manufacturers, 








This will be, on each bushel, about fifty | ton, now beatified by redeeming mercy, New England \ 


not chain herself to the wheel of this odious system. 
Will the South, the generous, the w arm hearted, 


patriotic South do this? 


Will they leave us? 
who fabricate cotton and woollen cloths for our consump-| fields, that British royalty may reap their toil’ 


Plant t! 
Be tribt 


tion, must pay fifty cents more for each bushel, than it} taries, that a few demagogues may wear stars on the shou! 


would have cost American manufacturers, had they con-| 
sumed it while producing the like fabrics in this country 


This additional cost of their bread must be added to their| 


wages, or the English manufacturing laborers cannot buy 
and consume our corn. Wages are one of the elements 
which go into all the fabrics produced by labor. As surely 
as raw material, at all its cost, is paid for, so surely must 
wages, at their whole cost, be paid for by those who con-| 
sume the products of labor, fed and supported by wages 
The duty on American corn is charged to the English ma-| 
nufacturing laborers who consume that corn. ‘These la-| 
borers charge the amount of duty paid by them to the 
English master manufacturers, in the enhanced price of 
their wages. These master manufacturers must reimburse 
themselves, by charging a like amount on their cotton and 
woollen cloths. Here is the end of the course; and the 
American farmers, who have sold the corn, and who must 


buy the cottons and woollens, stand in the gap, and must} 


shoulder the burden. What is it? The whole amount of| 
your exported corn was forty millions of bushels; the duty on 
each bushel is fifty cents, and amounts in the whole sum to 
twenty millions of dollars. Let this be the third itemin your 
account of profit and loss in the English system of free 
trade. I might run this account out into more length-- 
setting down freight on the outw a and home 
surance against perils of the seas, perils of war, hazards 
of increased duty; competition . with foreign growers of| 
corn; and all the long inventory of evils r¢ sulting from this 
miserable and degr: aded tributar y condition of dependence 
for our necessary clothing ona nation at 
thousand miles. Here I will stop, and, after placing 
gether the amount paid to England on thes 
port, leave it to each gentleman of the comn 
the amount for himself. 

You will pay as a duty on cotton 
cloth brought home 


voyage; in-} 


a distance of three 


items of ex-| 
uittee to fill up 


in the 


consump 


for your 


tion, - - - - : $ 1,200,000} 
On sheep’s wool, in a duty on wo an 
brought back in woollens, for the like 


pose, - - - - . 
On corn, in duty increasing its expens 
and thereby increasing the cost of labor 
fed by it, and finally charged on the fabrics 
brought home for your consumption, 


$ 30,200,000} 
annual loss—your 
of Great Britain. 


Amounting to. - 
This, sir, willbe a part of your 
nual tribute to the treasury 


to-| and plough, 


20,000,000} 


| 





} 





9,000,000 from thie 


} 
| 


| 


| 
} 


ithe 


an-| 


Sir, is it wonderful that Englishmen, and the friends of 


Englishmen, should write, talk, toil, declaim, for the Eng- 
lish system? Is it wonderful that the patriots before the 
revolution labored and toiled, and at the revolution fought 
and bled, to save themselves and us from this degraded, 
this tributary 


y condition—‘*‘this golden chain” of South 
Carolina politicians? Is it, can it idles phe e wonderful that 
the survivors of those patriots, the Con ss of 1789, laid 


the foundation of the American sy stem, + W th } 

of finishing that glorious achievement? 
Sir, let our whole country a lop t this pe 

lish system—-and from that tim: 


licy 


are 


we to England what 





- this E npg- 


igh purpose | 


but on all those 


der, or garters at the knee? 


When such a spirit is abr 


in the land, will they not question it? 


* Be ita spirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 


Bring with it airs from heaven, or blasts from h 
Re its intents wicked, or 


th, 
charitable; 


It c.mes in such a questionable shape, 
That they will speak to it,” 


South ¢ 


Carolina—of all these States once most devoted 
this Union—go thou, if thou wilt. 


Leave this ers ( 


lof republi cs, this home of equality in the new world, 


alienage in the old, and se condary rights 


European royalty. Provide 


and honors wit! 
for thy self other relations 


alliance with E ngland! The union will be Sicyon with M 


cedonia; 


Aratus, the republi can, with Antigonus, the ki: 


When his beloved city was filled with foreign soldiers 
when he beheld the family of his darling son dish Lonor 


and felt the poison circulating i in his veins, ** such,” said 


| the dying patriot to his weeping friend, ** such, Ce pral 


are the fruits of royal frie ndship. ae 


Alliance with Eng: 


No matter by what name this connexion is known to pe i { 


cians in South Carolina, it will be deemed by all free 


t 
} 


in all other lands, the lion and the lion’s provider! 
England!--and what has England done for the South 

English avarice plundered from Africa her untamed | 

barism, her wild freedom, and, when chained and wh 


into slavery, 


imported and spread out the moral pestil: 


| over her whole colonies of the South—not only on you, ai 


on you, and on you, was the 


| bean sea. 
jed slavery might toil; 

and plant, 
the rich harvest. 
the very system, 
manded b y you? 


For what? 


of **the cane be ‘aring’ isles”’ 
Why, and for whose benefit? 
that you, as overseers, 1 
and reap, and deliver to Eng! 


this day, in this House, 
that her labor may be 
}and your harvest be taxed to furnish her revenue; 


scourge of nz ations _ ct 
of the 
That this wret 
night 


For the very purpose, ul 
arnt stly | 

> fed from your fis 

that they 


sO ¢ 


may be enriche d by you, and you be made poor by then 


What more would Engi: 
may be done? 
Union? 
or written, by her 
hirelings in America. 
and conquer, whom, 
South by alliance. 


Hear; 


West. 
lis aman, or a woman, 
they cannot conquer them. 
they did, 

valle *y shall be a Golgotha; 
: lood to the ve ry top. H 


East, nor the 


e have lived, as we slave heed, 
of heaven shall, in those regi 
men, or the bones or eraves of free 


These they cannot; 
or achil 


| they be lords, you any thing r the y please. 

land do for the South, if n 
Would she goad on that State to sepa 
read; and read all which 
hirelings in Furope, or by her rene 
Of all, 
united, she 
The North? 


ss 


Dis 
Conqu 

North, 1 
' while t! 
1 left living in those regi« 
Let them, as in other « 


what is the amount? 
cannot. 
No, not the 


pour the barbarism of Europe upon us. | 
each 
re 


hill shall be steeped 
we have lived free; w! 
we willdie; and the \ 

blow over none but f1 
men. 


ions, 


What other boon is England providing for herself, 


for her colonies, her 


allies in the 
spirit of humanity, of elevated morals, 


The} 


of genuine rel 


new world? 


and of universal emancipation, are abroad in the we 
These will be made tributary to her wealth and to 
power. Avar ice and ambition will sell her glory and he 


rod for gold, and for 








dominion 


Already it 


1s Bil 
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it will be enacted by England, that slaves in the West 
India islands must be free. Can South Carolina be the 
ally of Great Britain, and not feel the influence of her 
power and policy? When ‘*St. George’s banner, broad | 
and gay,” floats, as it once did, over the territory of the 
State, the spirit of English emancipation will walk abroad 
under the shadow of its ample field; and every chain shall 
drop from the neck of every slave. The master and his 
freeman shall plough the same field; feed from the same 
table; sleep in the same dormitory, If so far might be} 
well, would such a herd of slaves, at once let loose from 
discipline, from the restraints of masterdom, submit to 
law, and patiently labor even for themselves? Here will 
be seen the length, and the breadth, and the depth of 
English humanity and English wisdom. She foresees the 
time, under the effects of this policy, when the arm of her 
military power must be extended, to hold under control 
the emancipated slavery of the new world. Here will be, 
not only work, but pay, for her surplus population. The 
United Kingdom can furnish a large supply; for the most 
effective troops will not be thought requisite for the colo- 
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ly into every chamber, look at every child, puta kiss on 
every forehead, and breathe a father’s blessing over every 
innocent and lovely sleeper. What makes your and their 
security’? What cools your fevered and anxious apprehen- 
sions’ A thousand slaves are on vour plantations; but the 
full fed and slumbering tiger cannot be more quiet. We 
sleep far off in our green valleys; but our fidelity is awake; 
and the arm of our power is at the very door of your 
habitation. The whole slavery of the South knows you 
are strong in our Union; powerful.in our united strength. 
From West to East, around the whole horizon of your 
northern hemisphere, the cloud of our power is ever in 
their eye, and “hangs lowering on the declivity of our moun- 
| tains,”’ re ady to burst upon their heads the moment one 
arm is raised against your safety. This appalling meteor 
jean never be hiddengfrom their eyes, until, between vou 
land us, you shall raise a wall of separation high enough to 
cover the terrific vision. 

What further would the free States in this Union do 
|}to relieve those encumbered and burdened by slavery? 


| \: . 
| How gladly would the y make disbursem: nts for the great 











nial service. Such as might perform garrison duty, may 
be detailed for officers of platoons, and, to some extent, 
for file leaders. The filling up will be made from other 
masses of population. Wandering mendicity shall be 
culled of its sturdy beggars; alms-houses assorted for a 
stouter class of paupers; and jails recruited for athletic, un- 





. . . . i 
transported felons, to fill up the ranks of this servile war. 
Such ademand for men may be further satisfied by what- 


ver has strength of arm to handle the firelock, or actiy ity 
of leg equal to moving the left foot first; or so much of 
vitality as may be started by b 
“‘ ear-piercing fife.” When poor-houses and prisons are 
swept of their living tenants, Manchester and Sheffield 
an recruit them into men, and they will come out of these 
vorkshops, brightened in buff and scarlet, shining with 
ups and cockades, bristled with muskets and bayonets; 
cut up into companies, and regiments, and brigades, they 
officered by supernumerary young lords and long 
Numerous as locusts, such, sir, will be the army 
it out by the patronage and liberality of England to 
protect the white, and awe, and instruct, and quiet into 
good citizens the colored population of her colonies and 
illied States. 


swords. 


Sections of these veterans, quartered, not 


only on Jamaica and Barbadoes, but on South Carolina, | 


nd such other States as may join her alliance, you will see 


r bowing in ball rooms, and giving a new tone to every 


exion of society. Do not expect such and so many 














eat of drum, or blast of the | 


. i Batre liiin wtih apie. Wide eae nal ‘ 
maneuvering on parade, or promenading public places, | barbarism over her regions; and the 


and glorious purpose of colonization? 


Do you say this 
lcould not have 


been the intention of those who founded 
jthis Government? The patriots and philanthropists of this 
. 3 . . ° ° : 7 
| Union will join to place this power in the constitution. It 
|} may require years of patient labor, and wise counsel, and 
| liberal appropriation, to perform this work. The disease 
is chronic; but fewer years than formed it, may « pe 


: rate a 
perf ct cure, 


Migration first forms colonies; these will 
extend into states, and those into United Stat: Ss, yearly 
¢ 


jabsorbing a greater and greater number of emigrants. 


these movements, slow and small at first, grow more rapid 
and extensive, by their own progress. 
| During the last century, a mighty revolution of mind 
| has been made in the civilized world. Its effects are eradu- 
ally disclosing themselves, and gradually improving the 
condition of the human race. The eyes of all nations are 
turned on these United St ites;"for hie re that great move- 
Africa, ike a bereaved mother, 
holds out her hands to America, and mplores you to send 
back her exiled children. Does not Africa merit 


‘ lh, } } r . > 
at the hands of other nations 


ment was commenced. 





much 
Almost four thousand ye: 


. 1 2 : , - = 
jago, she, from the then rich storehouse of her ge 





}and labor, sent out to them science, and arts, and letter 


laws, and civilization. Wars and revolutions have ex 








‘ 26 - : 
hausted this ancient 2bundance, and spread ignorance and 
cupidity of other na 
| tions has multiplied and aggravated these evils. The ways 
i 





I 
of Providence annot always be 


seen by man. Whent 








enefits, without cost. These militarv men must earn their | Almighty comes out of his cloud, light fills the eyes ¢ fthe 
rations and their wages, and receive them, too, where|U™verse. Whata mystery, when the youthful patriarch, 
they do services, and win their honors lost to his father, was sold into slavery! What a dis] lay 
Forgive me if [speak more in the words of mirth than }Of Wisdom and benignity when we are permitted to s 
sadness. It is not in the heart of man—I cannot--I cannot, © all the families ¢ f the earth ble SSé¢ d’’ by that event! 
ven in imagination, Icok at our country, disunited at | Shall we question the great arrangements of divine wis- 
home and allied abroad, unless the darkness of the pictur jdom, or hold parlance with that power who has made 
be relieved by some lights not altogether germain to the whol countries the enduring monuments of his aver sng 
col ring. Jusuce Let these pe ople oO y are citizens of an- 
Land of the South, look atus. Hear the voice of vour! other country; send them home. Send them home in- 
iriends, the sons of your fathers’ friends. Lovely realm | structed and civilized, and embued with the pure princi- 


viend 
of valor and beauty, who protects you now? Your ow1 
country—a brotherhood of patriots. Were it not so, wha 





} pk s of christiamity ; so may th y instruct and civilize t! 


tinative land, and spread over its wide regions the glad 
: . 








imght not be? You are awakened by the crv of fire at|t dings of human redemption. Secure to your cot : 
midnight. The tlaze of conflagration illumines your|to your age, to yourselves, the glory of paying kK to 
chamber. Insurrection, and massacre, and violat on are! Africa the m ghty arrears of nations Add another 

na husband’s, a father’s fears. You start from your bed, | world to the civilized regions of t! lob 

your wife presses her infant closer to her bosom. Do you Dor say your States will depopulat helds 
lear the shriek of your daughter flying from brutality? |left without culture. In countries equal in fertility, 
Your son is cloven down, vou find him welt. ring’ in his|under the same laws, you cannot create a void inp pul 
blood on the threshold of his sister’s chamber. It is—God on; as well might y¢ ik ut nt Osp! 

be praised—it is but a dream; an agonizing dream. You|Better, more eth t labor will come to your aid. 1 

lie down again; but the fearful vision will not depart from|men, observant of th ime laws, cherishing tl Salt 


you, until, with lighted taper in your hand, you step soft-| Union, worshipping t me God th you, w pl 
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themselves ~ by your side. This ono of moral and phy- 
sical condition in our population will follow the removal 
of that pernicious cause, now so productive of alarming 
difference in political opinion; jealousies, incident to our 
present state, shall give place to a glorious emulation of 
patriotism; and, O my country! if God so please, thou shalt} t 
be united, and prosperous, and perpetual! 

Mr. BOULDIN said, he could not regard the issue of 
this debate in any degree doubtful; yet was the subject 
under discussion of vital consequence to this Government 
and to this country. An issue is made up [said Mr. B.] 



























































] 
between gentlemen of the highest s tanding and greatest 
talents, de -eply involving the prosperity of the country, and 
the very existence of the Government. 

It is alleged, on the one side, that one-third part of the 
population of the Union are, by law, compelled to bear a 
burden equal to two-thirds of the whole revenue arising 
from imposts. This inequality is denied on the others ide, 
accompanied with the admission, that, if it exists, no Go- 
vernment can maintain it, no people vill or can bear it. 
This, however, is followed by the assertion, that the tariff 
laws have been forced on the North; that capital has been 
invested under them; and, whatever may be the present 
or future views of the South, she will be held to it; and 
thus, it seems, the flag is nailed to the mast. 

The southern people and their State Governments en- 
tertain the same opimons W ith their ré presentatives here. 
Throughout the whole planting country, the opinion that 
they are unequally taxed, is settled, is fixed. No difference 
exists among them on the but that which arises 
from the different degrees of irritation arising from the 
oppression of this system of protecting the labor of others 
at their e xpens 

I repeat that ‘this i is a question of vital meee’ 
const ine nts have been represented here 
do justice to this or any other que stion. 
should be the last man in this world to call on them or you, | 
sir, “to look on that picture, and on this,” yet I cannot 
forbear saying that, to him, we owe the fact that the ‘hye-| 
na,” embargo, (wh ch has been charged with being the pro- 
genitor of this tariff, ) was a thing, in the creation and con-} 
tinuance whereof my constituents had no share. With 
that reach of thought » ¢ xtent of knowledge, and accuracy 
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tance. My 
Vy One who could 
And although I 












































































































































ces, and memorials of thos 
embargo most violeritly, had 
producing it. But it matters not 93" 


whit ) afterwards opposed the 
ect in 
the 








no inconsiderable eft 








‘ tariff came; 

















inquiry is, whether it be an evil, and te ow to get rid of it. 
I shall not attempt to range over tl 1¢ whole ground occu- 
pied by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDvr- 
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of judgment, in which he has few equals, no superiors, 
he foresaw the end of these things, pointed them out to 
us, and we have only to lament that those who ruled the} 
destinies of this land did not also see the nature and charac-} 
ter of commercial restrictions, as applied to American po- 
licy. L[ agree, sir, that the gentlemen who say that the | 
tariff, of which we now complain, grew out of the em-| 
bargoes, non-intercourse laws, and war, are right. Yet, 
should it net be forgotten that the petitions, remonstran- 


FIE] who opened this debate; and in the partial view which | 
I shall take, I may not be able to prove the existence of 
the in quali ty stated by him to its full extent; yet am I not 

to be unde rstood asa lmitting that any of the conclusions 
drawn by him were erroneous: it is 01 ily the merc simple | 
and obvious effects of the neil arcane I mean to exhibit; 

leaving the able and profound views of political economy, 

taken by that gentle: , unaided, d not (designedly) 

weakened by me. 

I shall attempt to prove that the burden imposed by 
the tariff system on the southern cou is SO unequal, 
that it justifies a peremptory call for relief; that it is such 
“Sas no Government can maintain—no people can or will 
bear.’ Lut, before I enter on e particular course of 
reasoning by which I expect t monstrate that propor- 


Turiff: 


[Mar 10, 1830. 


tion, I beg leave to make some general remarks on the 
system itself. 1 freely admit that, in every country, the 
employments of men should be so diversified as to suit 
their various propensities and capacities; and, so great is 
the advantage of this diversity, that labor is often advan 
tageously cimployed on objects which (on any gene , 
estimate) yield (as it seems) less profit than others to whic! 
it might be turned. But the genius and disposition of the 
people will sufficiently lead them to this diversity of pu: 
suit. 1 grant, too, that, as it regards manufactures, the 
Government of a compact country, including a population 
similarly situated, may sometimes act wisely by taxing the 
community to foster manufactures; but this happens only 
when, reg gard being had to the price of labor, the clim: 
genius of the people, and every thing which can pern a 
uently influence the price of production, it is seen tl 
the needed skill, experience, and economy are all tha 


t 
l 


at j 
wanting to enable them, in that particular, to meet the 
manufactures of othe countries in fair competition. And, 
sir, to justify this taxing of the community, there should 
be, at least, a falr probability that, in due season, he who 
pays the present price of protection, shall be repaid, : 
with reasonable interest, by the diminished price or im 
proved quality of the article. A question often arises, whi 
ther it is best to give this extent of justifiable encourage- 
ment, by direct boantie s, or by duties laid on the foreign 
article. I shall make no effort to solve this question as a 
general one. In regard to such a country as I have sup 
posed, the protecting system, inthe one or the other — 
may be adopted, accordi ng to circumstances. But, 
reg: ards such a country as ‘the United States, direct se 
ties would be less unequal and unjust in their operation 
than protecting duties; but any mode of protection by this 
Government would be liable to the objection that a gene- 
ral tax is applied to a partial benefit: hin, however, is cer- 
| tainly better, or, rather, not so bad, as the operation of the 

| | protecting duty system here, which makes him who is ver) 

| remot ely, if at all to be benefited by manufac turing skill, 
pay double as much to produce it, as he does, who is to 
reap all the direct, and nine-tenths of the 

| tages from it. To place the fact of this inequality in a 

| plain, and simple point of view before the country, was, 

jand is, my principal object. I have adverted to thes 
|truisms in political economy, for the simple purpose of 
showing that so much of sense as there is in the common 
slang 2 of fostering American industry, has not been passed 
heedle ssly over by me. Should { be charged with taking 
| principles, in part, from Alexander Hamilton, I should 
plead ** not guilty.” The difference between that 

statesman and some ‘*] have heard others praise,”’ is pre- 

)cisely that which separates between the physician of 

science, experience, and sense, and the bold empiric whose 

nostrums cure all diseases. When Hamilton proj 
moderate discriminations in the duties, to protect manufac- 
tures, he examined, critically and accurately, into the 
tent of the difficulties to be overcome; proportioned his 
means to the end; but with ‘* this especial observance,” 
that, with him, the end was never one not worth the means 
requ red to produce it. Those who have followed 
reversed this picture entirely—they do not inquire the cost 
jof what they ae if it be good in the abstract, it seems 
to suffice them; and if they regard us as alien enemies, 
they need not care how much we pay for what they 

Between Hamilton and those with whom L agree in opin 

on the original and general questions of American poli 

there was this difference, that he deemed it desirable tha 
this Government should have more power than the const 
tution gaveit. ‘They thought it had too much. He the 
this Government had more power under the constitution, 


remote, advan- 


my 


ore 


1S 


eX 
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cl 





than they thought was conferred; and thus he acted un 
derthe Government, more as if he had an entire wae kk 
der his management, than those whom (in this respec ya am 


proud to follow, deemed consistent with the soveré 
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and independence designed to be retained by the States.| be prove d that the manuf acturer will not, ordinarily, sell 
His was, in a word, the old federal doctrine, denied, re-| his goods below the market price. 
pr -obated, but practised by the new republican school, w be in transactions of this — 
this only difference, that, while they follow the principles| In the case stated, T pays forty per cent. on all the im- 
of Hamilton, they wholly discard his wisdom and prudence} ported goods consumed by her citizens, which goes into 
in practice. One of Mr. Hamilton’s maxims I have heard| the tr easury, and precise ly the same amount (which is, in 
cited here as authority, during this debate: it is, that the} effect, a bounty to the manufacturers of N) for home pro- 
final effect of success in any branch of manufactures, i is} ductions. 

to reduce the price of the article. Of this effect, he never| It is perfectly manifest that, in the case stated, T pays 
lost sight in his practice. He deemed it unwise to expend] the whole tax, except the little pa ui oa by the merchant and 
money to force the manufacture of any article which could! ship owner; for, at the time the citiz« ns of T lay out 
not, in the end, be produced here as che: “ap as it could be| their money in goods, one-half ditiported and paying a 
imported. Fifteen per cent. duty was regarded by him as! duty of forty per cent., and the other half of home pro- 
an ample bounty for the production of any article; and, | ductions, paying no duty, for the same money, the oth« 
whenever that encouragement failed to produce the effect| half of their consumption might have been supp lied 


ve 





Charity is unknown 


by 


of success, he deemed it a practical proof that, at the time| duty-payin; g goods; and the money they thus pay for home 
of trial, the article could not be advantageously manufac- prodtictions, will pay for the same quantity of imported 
tured here. goods consumed in N, being the whole importati On, ex- 
It is not denied but the acts of foreign Governments} cept the ship owner and merchant’s freight and profit. 
might defeat this rule: but they can do it in no other way| These are, indeed, commonplace matters, and truths so 
than by bounties on the manufae turing or exporting p¢ arti-| obvious, that, in the more able views taken of this inte 
cular articles. These bounties, I know, must be met by] resting subject by scientific political economists, what I 
an equivalent bounty or impost, over and above the fif-| have attempted to prove by argument is referred to simply 
teen per cent., to give the rule a fair trial. I have heard aj asa fact about whic h no doubt exists. Nor could I have 
good deal of unmeaning reference to a change of times, been induced to present an argument of this sort, but for 
and fall of prices, as circumstances requiring a vari: ution} the round and constant assertion, here and elsewhere, that 
of Mr. Hamilton’s rule. These, sir, are wholly Ww ithout| the burden of protecting duties 1 is borne wholly by the 
meaning. If circumstances have rendered the cost of pro-| consumers of the duty-paying goods, in proportion to th 
duction of any article ina foreign country half what it| consumption of such goods. 
formerly was, ‘and those circumstances do not apply here, In the case I have stated, it is shown that N, as a be dys 
it is the very reason why we should purchase and not ma-| pays no} import taxes. I know that individuals in N (all but 
nufacture the article. If the circumstances do apply, then the manufacturers) pay this tax; and among them the y do 
fifteen per cent. gives the same advantage it befure did.| also pay exactly the same sum that T pays; the whole 
tut to our Modern politicians the failure of fifteen per} amount of duties is paid to the tr asury, and the same 
cent. only proves that fifty is required, which is laid on} 2mount is paid to the man me cturers in N. In their ex- 
with mach indifference by those who receive more of it} changes one with ano — tl 5 protec tion is no protection 
than they pay; and that they do receive more than they | at all. ‘The actual pro tecti on given to the se manufacturers 








pay, that the minority, consi sting of one-third part of the| is confine ‘a wholly to the productions of their labor, sold 
population of this country, are greatly overburdened by} to the unprotect ed ies + 

this prote cting system, I — proceed to prove. To set In the country I have supposed, the manufacturing esta 
this matter in a clear light, I wi . suppose a case. N and] blishments may also be supposed to be interspersed 
r are distinct parts of the same cour try, equal i in popula-| throughout the cou intry ¢ f N; the I remium paid to them 
tion, and separated by the river P. 7 produce s the whole! for manufacturing | ‘their inprotected neighbors, the cul 
exports, and manufactures none. The merchants resi de} tivators of the earth around them, is in some degree com 





in N; they buy the exports m: dei in T, and export them. | | ps nsated by the market they afford for agricultural produc 

They import an equivalent; upon whic hi imports a duty of | tions, and occasional em] loy ment given to the spare labor 
forty percent. is laid. In N, every article imported i is also| of the farm; and when it is considered that the marke 
manufactured but they manufacture ex: vctly half as muc sh} T for their goods may be fairly, in this case, said to double 


of each article as the consut npti on of the whole country | their numbers, and so double the sum of this convenience 























requires. The inhabitants of T receive the money for| to their neighbors, and that, in most cases, a good deal of 
their exports of the merchants of N; and they turn round| dust can be thrown over the the stion of quality and pric 
and lay out one-half of it for articles manufactured in N,| and if to all that be added - fact that the duties were 
and the other half for goods import dd. The inhabit: ants} raised upon a falling market, covering r the effect produced 
of T are, by this duty, burdened with a duty of forty per|on the price, a strong case is made for the ac quiescence 
cent. on the whole amount of their exports; and the in-| of these neighboring cultivators in the share they have to 
habitants of N, collectively, pay not one cent of this tax, | bear in supporting this establishment, which, in this case, 
except the duty on the imported goods, pure hased with | 1s of the same co t with that of their Government. To 
the freight and e xporters’ profit; by which amount the) the citizens aT this is an unmixed burden, ‘and an ine- 
statement shows N to be able to pay for and cor isume more i ‘hi ty which no Gevernment can m: intain, no people will, 
than T. The result here stated can by no reasoning be can, or ought to bear.”” Iam perfectly certain of the ef 
rendered more clear to m en acquaint d with the affairs! fect of case supposed. If it is not demonstrated, it is 
ind business of the world. T o such it is manifest that the| my fault. It remains for me to show in what degree the 
home made article of the sam<¢ > quality will sell, in the same | different parts of this country approximate to the case sup 
irket, for the same price withthe one imported. To such,| posed, and ther from to conclude whether the | ’ 
too, itis also plain that the manufactured and import dj caren laws do operate so unequally that they ought not t 
goods will be sold at somewhat better prices, provi i dth sand cannot be born 
manufacturer can afford to undersell the importer than if] “y he facts are, that one-third of our population pr 
he ce ann at. = the former case, the importer will be com- of our exports; t! t goods | ! 
pelled to be cir ‘cumspect, and impor t only oe the market ; ya duty of at least forty } t nd I 
r quires; thus keeping always what is called a shat Ge- | adenitied though net believed) that t nported articl 
mand. A knowledge on his part that the manufacturer] are consumed, throughout the whole « try, In ] 
can undersell him, will i ays prevent him from oterstoc k-/tion to population. The two-thirds who prodt 


ne the market: cad, I suppose, no one will require it to| third of the exports, ar lareeh 1 ' f 
PI | : 
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the same artic “le s on whi ods the duties are pz ail That part forty | per cent.: - the: penalty on nthem i is the same as if’ tl 
of the country in which two-thirds of the exports are pro- whole forty per cent. was to him a profit; and it is atten 
duced, are not, nor are they expected to be, engaged in| ed with this aggravation, that they are deeply injured { 
manufactures. no one’s benefit. 

I think it must be admitted that all the goods imported} This view of the case makes the burden on the Sout 
must, generally, be paid for by articles exported. And|one-eighth less than the more able one of the gentlen 
if the North and West consume two-thirds of the goods] from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrie] made it. That eight 
imported into the United States, if they pay for them at]is allowed in this estimate only because the remainder jus 
all, they must pay for them with the exports of the South. |tifies the loud, the peremptory call for relief, now rey 

Here I will take occasion to remark, that the very able [berating from every part of the planting country, ex: 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Goruam] scts forth, |that in which sugar is produced. I say the admission 
in the most clear manner, how he who furnishes what a only made for that cause; for I do believe that the bri 
planter of cotton or tobacco needs, acquires the power and | stuffs, cotton, tobacco, slaves, lumber, &e., sold 
right to consume part of the goods for which the tobacco] South to the tariff States, (for their own use,) wi - 
or cotton is exchanged in a foreign market. There is no}than pay for every unprotected article purchased | 
flaw in his reasoning, if the facts are as the argument sup- | South of any of them, including every article (it 
poses. But that is the very hinge on which this question |there be) which is (now) not affected by the ape cli 
turns. Inthe case suppose -d by me, the inhabitants of N/and I mean in this statement to include freight and n 
entitled themselves to the moiety of the exports, or their|chant’s profit, paid to them on our foreign commerc« 
proceeds, produce din T. Sut the law gave them forty In drawing this conclusion, 1 have no guide but | 
per cent. advantage in the exchange, so ‘that T gave one | opinions of the results of trade between the States, fo 
hundred and received sixty. How, then, do our northern} ed from simple observation. 
and western brethren become entitled to the proceeds of Ll believe that when the southern exports amount 
one-half of the southern exports? The answer is, by|forty millions, and the import duties to twenty-four 1 
things they sell us, or that they sell to others. But the lions, the burden imposed on the South by the laws Jay 

statement shows that their exports are laid out in imports, | those duties, is sixteen millions; but of nothing (not res! 
and half the southern exports are required to make up the |ing on mathematical truth) am I more sure than that, fro 
deficiency in their means of paying for imports consumed. |the same amount of exports and impost duties, the Sout 
One-half, then, of the exports produced by the South are jare burdened with fourteen millions—a burden from whi 
purchased by the productions of northern and western ]relief must and will be had. 
labor. Do we pay them the average duty of forty per] The sentiments I often hear expressed on this sul rje' c 
cent. in this exchange’? This isa matter not susce ptible **that no duties are paid on home manufactures, and t 
of that sort of proof which will make one who receives] each individual contributes the same to the tre esury, 
the bounty admit it; but the payer sees it plain enough. | proportion to his consumption of duty-paying article $, 
1 know, indeed, that, between the South and West, there |}an answer to the objection that our system of prote: 
has been, and is, a trade in stock, which is not regulated duties bears unequally heavy on the non-manufactur 
by law; in other words, we are not compelled by law to] States or parts of the country, affects an ignorance of t! 
give more than the market price to Kentucky for pork. Ij applicability to our situation of the view I have taken 
know, too, that the ship owner earns part of our exports, | this subject, covering an insult to our understanding, gr 
and he, it is true, is as far from being a favorite with Con-|as the system itself is oppressive and unjust. 1 did) 
gress as the southern planter. But the great mass of pro-|and do not now, propose any particular re ply to the arg 
ductions received by the southern pk ante! is from the North | |ments on th » other side; but one of them is so extrao! 
and East, upon almost every article of which the ft il | nary, I shall not pass it by. 
amount of the duty is paid. C cottons, I know, are | Sugar, says the ge ntleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Bu: 
sold for less than the duty its if; | but it does not follow that | cxs] is the only article, the price of which is increased | 
we do not pay forty per cent. even on that article; it is|the tariff; and by the tariff on that article, the valu 
now manufactured in ene * astonishingly low; and if| southern prope rty, or labor, is -increased, or kept 
the were ee ~ ‘men give us of that matter were founded| (which here he sces is the same thing) to the amount 
on fac , the would at once reduce the duty to fifteen per} many mi illions ans than its owners have been injured | 
cent., whi ic hi is enough to secure the manufacturer against | the system. e did not condescend to tell us why t 
the effect of English bankruptcy. | ce mpeti ition an the American producer of sugar with 
But suppose the coarse cottons to | id to us at a fair} foreign producer did not result, as he supposes the for 
price. An sened te t~ been made, during this debate, of| woollen manufactures in Rhode Island to have result 
the cotton purchased by the North, (greatly too large, 1} t! a is, actually in lowering the price of both the fo. 
t,) but the half of it, with the flour, tobacco, andjand domestic article. In ‘this market, this distinct 
corn of the South, consumed by the North, will pay for | founded, 1 suppose, on two facts; one, that sug i 
all the unprotected goods we get of them, threefold. | southern production; and the other, that, unless the ta 
With regard to our trade with the West, | doubt whether | raises or keeps up the price of sugar, it is not conceivab 
the slaves annually sold to Louisiana, (which is also a tariff| how it would affect the price of slaves. But how is t 
State,) added tothe other things sold tothe N« rth for cx on-|southern planter bettered by the price of the labor e1 
sumption there, wil t pay for every arti we obtain of} ployed by him being raised in the market, while the p1 
the Nort! t, which is not affected by the tariff, to} duce of that ors is stationary, or lower, in pric 
its full amoun t to this large amount add one-eighth | far as the labor in question is ‘designed for any us 
i : ‘ts, and I } sufficient, |sale, the inference of benefit is directly the reverse of t! 
tand the ac-|fact; and besides the manifest loss of an increased capit 
xports in producing the same interest, there is this other appa 
lars, and the }loss, that so much of the preduce of this labor as is vest 
fou: millions |in sugar, produce s less than it would do by forty perc 
fourteen g do admit that when, by unjust burdens, the plante 
manufacturer | broke, his creditors get a better dividend, from the 
’ ‘ongress has cs the New Orleans slave dealer can get a better pi 
induc n to go . busines hich he can only | from the sugar planter than can be paid by those cultiy 
Sal iimself, although othe | to pay him!ors who, of their sinking substance, are still comp 
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protect those who are growing daily in wealth, and wal- 
lowing in luxury. But what is said by the gentleman in 
regard to the price of sugar, is true in regard to every 
article of home manufacture with which the demand is 
not fully supplied; and as to such articles as are manufac-| 
tured in sufficient quantities to supply the demand, so 
much of the duty is still paid, as the cost of production 
here, with the necessary profit to the manufacturer, ex- 
ceeds the price at which the article might be imported. I 
should not con over these commonplace matters here, 
but, somehow or other, the truths they contain to 
be too near and obvious to be allowed to have infiuence 
here, or even to exist. Astothe idea that a protecting 
tariff, by increasing production, lessens the price abroad, 
and so does not raise the price here, I think the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts who first addressed the commit- 
tee, [Mr. Davis] supposing that he could collect the idea 
of making a foreign coun try pay our revenue from some 
part of the argume nt of the ge ‘ntleman from South Caroli- 
na, {Mr. McDerrie] sneeringly called it ‘anew discovery 
in political economy ;”’ but if this notion be true, the dis- 
covery has been practised on for centuries. 1 know that 
as the manufacturer gets more for his goods than 
the le cast living profit on his capital, you may reduce the 
price by increasing the quantity of goods; but when you | 
come below this, pro luction must lessen, until the living | 
profit again made. Causes independent of our tarifi 
would have put, and did put European manufacturing 
capital down to this minimum profit, and labor down to 
the bar of the New in- 
ventions in machinery, modes of sustaining laborers for 
less, and of applying th iw labor better, may 
but your tariff laws have had, and can have, no 
effect but to Sadie here in comparison with 
— — subject, the gentleman from 
ML: assac { Mr. gives us full information, and 
there is no man, here or elsewhere, more capable of in- 
forming others. Nor does the different views we have 
taken of this and some other subjects, abate aught from 
the idea I have formed of his possessing all the quali- 
ties befitting a r ntative of the cradle of Am« 
liberty. le tells us that if our system of 
be rep — not an axe a hoe, shovel, o 
hammer, could be made at our shops; that not only would 
our wor keshe »ps and manufacturing establishments on thi 
ard annihilated in ‘nt, but that British | 
ids of every description would penetrate throughout 
the whole country, and be that they could not} 
made by artists. this statement is unde niably 
true; and with a knowledge of it, of the amount of duties 
law the quantity of the 
: n the country, the amount | 
of exports and imports, and places which pr luce the ex-| 
with a knowledge of the fact that these domestic 
manufacturing establishments are not, and will not be in| 
the southern country, the monstrous injustice of saddling 
the South with half the burden they bear in rearing up| 
the manufactures appears so plain, that it proclaims| 
aloud that relief must and will be had. This would be so, | 
ven were it true that the present list of protected goods 
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would, in a reasonable time, need no protection. 


The direct benefit of the effect thus produced 
be exclusively, even then, confined to the manufacturing | 
dis , and the indirect benefit to agriculture, out of all} 
proportion, in favor of the same districts. 

But this land of promise, this good to come, like human! 
bliss, recedes as you appr oach it, and it is still to-morrow. | 
More than double the time needed to make the w hole 
3 mutes m™ ro a waste has passed sinee » the duties and| 
r charges have night many articles into advantage- | 
competition with the foreign commodity; yet no arti- 
ver called for the -_ ection of law, now sells 
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‘ahem the wages of labor will be low enough for merchan- 
dise generally to be manufactured here as low as they may 
be im ported, i is one for which a good man ought not to 
pray. Iti is too distant for our circumstances; justice, par- 
tial just ice, at least, must be sooner done; no reference, 
even in thought, should be had toa severance of these 
States. But the inequality of public burdens exists as I 
have stated it, if not in all the eemreretiee of the state- 
ment, still enough, and more than enough, to justify the 
affirmation that no Government can main Sain it, no people 
ought to bear it. Like the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Goruam] as I regard no threats, I make none; 
but if 1 see a course of legislation here which my consti- 
tuents cannot bear, I should be false to them if I did not 
sayso. I say it, eareneet, because I believe it; and I call 
on New England in particular, and also on every tariff 
State, to examine this subject dispassionately; the results 
of the principles assumed, as well as the pri inciples them- 
undeniably true. The facts are believed. Into 
these facts, I beg that inquiry be made, and, if fairly made, 
I am sure justice will be done. But relief, in some way 
or other, must and will be had. 1 conclude, sir, that the 
amendment proposed ought to be adopted. That amend- 
ment would leave the protection of manufactures up to, 
and above, the maximum of Alexander Hamilton. And 
while the southern States would still be unequally and un- 
justly taxed, the actual amount would be, perhaps, a bur- 
den which they can bear. I have said nothing of the total 
want of constitutional power to keep up this most oppres- 
sive burden. Those who think they are unequally taxed, 
do also generally believe they are so burdened by unau- 
thorized power-—a state of things to which I re fer simply 
to wei Of the accuracy of these 
have no doubt; but men of all parties here 

» that Congress are not prevented by the constitution 
fos doing what they want to do in An argu- 
ment, therefore, on that subject, would be useless. 

Mr. MARTINDALE said, he was very desirous of pre- 
senting his views to the committee on this momentous sub- 
ject under consideration. He [he desirous of 
doing so, not only because of its magnitude and sweeping 
character, but because he considered this the last tariff de- 
bate. A kind of crisis was now presented; and the argument 
being exhausted, or about to be exhausted, the alternative 

| Mr. M.]is placed before us—either to submit to legiti- 
imate, constitutional legislation, or coerce a constitutional ma- 


selves, are 


“igh as it should. entire 
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any ¢ 


ase. 


was said] 


jority by the su ip rior physical or moral power ofa minority. 


The honorable gentleman who mov ed the amendment 
under consideration, has signified his intention of closing 
this debate, and expressed % desire that whatever can be 
urged against it, should be first submitted. I am anxious, 
M.] so far as the patience of the committee will 
» comply with his request; for, notwithstanding the 
\ range of this debate, and the great talent it has elicit- 
ed, all the aspects and relations of this subje ct have not 
yet been examined. Indeed, it is beyond the grasp of any 
‘ But, 
in the hands of the gentleman from South Carolina, its 
circumference has been immensely enlarged. Here is a 
new basis of argument, and new ground of reproach and 
complaint. He has described the South as the tributaries 
North, at rate of ten millions annually. The 
tariff takes the vast sum of ten millions annually, over and 
above their just proportion of the public burdens, from 
two millions of free men, and transfers it to ten millions of 
their more favored neighbors, who are represented as the 
taskmasters of the South, To 
sustain such extraordinary charges, it became necessary 
to assume an entire new theory, and the gentleman has 
boldly advanced the political here sy, that e xporte ation pays 
i the duty on imports. In as much as cotton, rice, and to- 
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pay, in that proportion, the entire revenue of the Union. 
The gentleman assumes what is manifestly absurd upon 
the face of it, and is, in terms, a direct contradiction of a 
truth almost self-evident, and of opinions universally re- 
ceived as true, and universally adopted in prac tice. Let 
us consider it for amoment. The duty i is, in fact, added 
after the purchase; and whatever be the price of purchase, 
the duty, like the per centage of the retailer, is superadd- 
ed. As an undeniable matter of fact, then, the ultimate 
purchaser, who is the consumer, pays in the purchase price 
the sum total of the original purchase price, and all sub- 
sequent charges, whatever those charges 2re. The duty 
is a subsequent charge. 
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in the nature ‘of things to: reach the raw mate ed, by duty 


on the manufacture in any other w ay. 
and will no doubt be admitted. 


Vs the 
by the duty. 


This is self-evident, 
On the gentleman’s theo 


value of the entire manufacture is first ser cd 
All its elements (for these combined : 


the manufacture) must, of course, be diminished in Sine 
in the same proportion in which they enter into its compo 


sition. 
skill, labor, and subsistence 


the machinery and capital of the master. 
these constitute four-fifths of the value of cotton wiannt Le 
Four-fifihs of the fifteen millions, therefore, which 


tures. 


He, therefore, necessarily pz ays| the gentleman charges upon cotton, should be charged 
that charge, unless it be thrown back upon the producer, upon the manufacturer and capitalist. 


These elements, besides the 


raw cotton, are thie 
of the artisan, and the use of 
On an averag 


, 


For three millions, 


by some retrospective ex post facto principle, operating| which the cotton and tobacco planter pays, the British 


upon future purchases. 

ventional in this business. 
ed by any arbitrary 
manufacturer. 
supply of the market regulates the market price. There 
can be wrought out. It cannot be by disburdening con- 
sumption, for consumption is not ch: urged with the duty. 


The proposition of the gentleman throws the charge upon |the gentleman’s 


There is nothing’ voluntary or con-| ¢ 

The operation cannot be effect-| treasury. 
, predetermined act of the intermediate | good for nothing. 
An uncontrollable law of trade is, that the | cheerfully acquiesce in the payment of three millions 


capitalist and manufacturer 
This is inevitable, 


pay twelve millions into ow 
or the ge ntleman’s theory is 


The gentleman’s patriotism woul _ 


ithe sake of a tribute of twelve millions from E ngland ; 
must be some intelligible process, by which the problem! France; and the more especially when he allows the pr Oo 


portion of the national revenue, justly chargeable upon th 


cotton- "growing States, to be 


about five millions. But, if 


; + sameepuOR be true, our duties upon th 


the producer, the effect of which would be to diminish {manufactures which we do consume depreciate as mu h 


production and not consumption. 
comprehend the modus operandi of this strange hypothe- 
sis. 
must necessarily flow from the gentleman’s dectrines. 


I am utterly unable to| the v 


If} Our duties, 


sume, as of those which we 


value of those of the same kind which we do not con 


do consume. ‘The loss is in 


But let us examine some of the consequences which | calculable to England as well as the cotton-growing States 
of something more than ten millions, up 


it be true that the producer pays the tax upon consump-| cottons, w oollens, i iron, and hemp, and their manufactures, 


tion, it follows, of course, that the consumer does not pay lit j is alleged, dimimish the 


it. 
ducing the duty on tea and coffee. 
the price to the consumer. 
burdens we had imposed upon the Chinese 
and the West Indians. 
re enue, which we had contrived to make the forei ign pro- 
ducer of these articles contribute to our treasury. But 
the gentleman’s own recommendation contradicts this ne- 
cessary conclusion from his present proposition. He has 
procured a reduction of the duties on teas and coffee, on} 
the plausible pretence of making them cheaper to the | 
consumer, whereas, aecording to his present reasoning, | 


the reduction of the dutv on teas and coffee will so in- 
crease the consumption at home, and thereby raise the } 
demand abroad, as to augment the price abroad equiva-| 


lent to the reduction of the duty at hom 

But how can the producer of one ingredient of the fa-| 
bric be separated from the producer of another element | 
of the same fabric? If the producer of the cotton, for 
instance, pay any port ion of the duty impose dl upon the 
manufacture, does he pay all that duty, or only that por- 
tion equivalent to the proportion of the value of the cot- 
ton to the value of the fabric? How does the 
turer escape his portion of the tax? It is inconceivable. 
The gentleman’s ingenuity will be taxed more severely 
than he has repres¢ nted his constituents to be, 
a scheme by which he can exonerate the manufacturer 
from contributing, at least, his proportion to the payment 
of the duty on the manufacture. Is it not so? Let it be 
remembered that the gentleman’s proposition cxonerates 
the consumer from the payment of the 
charges it upon the producer. 
not raise the price of the 
for, if it did, he would 
minishes the price, therefore, in th 











duty, because 
‘The duty, therefore, does 
ture to the consumer, 
pay the duty. It di- 
she inds of the produce er, 


manufac 


necess: ily 


or the producer does not pay it. But it the manufac- 

ture upon which the duty is imposed. It is the manufac- | 
ture, therefore, the pric e of which is diminish« d, or else 
the addition of the duty would raise the price, and the 
consumer would pay it. You must, of necessity, dimi- 
nish the price of the manufacture before you can affect 
the price of the raw material It utterly im] ilode 





. | 
manufac- | 


to devise | 


he | 


jimport, 


hundred and fifty 
say 
which we Impose duty. 


value of forty 
And if this be true, we have been very unwise in re-|T'aw produce by fifteen millions. 
We shall not diminish | ducing the value, not only of the manufacture wroug) 
We have only ee the |the raw produce just named, but also of woollens, iron, 
, the Javanese, |and hemp, and their various manufactures. 
We have thrown away ten millions of |™m lions worth of cotton which we ¢ xport produce 

y millions worth of manufactures. 
ten millions worth of these, not more, on 
But that which is left for foreign 


millions worth of 
This is effected by re- 
it ot 


r} 


The thirty 


one 


jconsumption is affected just as much by our duty as that 


| 


which we import. The market price of the whole is 
the same. So of all the other manufactures purchase: 
lwith our cotton, rice > al id tobac co, or else we do not 


lis rhten the burdens upon cotton, rice, and tobacco, by re- 


| 


iducing the dut y on woollens, iron and hemp. 
lof these manufactures and materi: 


ply « 


our imports, it is impossible to 


The mass 
ils, from which we sup- 
estimate: but if the 


woollen manufactures of this coun itry amount to seventy mil- 


lions of dollars annually, accordin ig to numerous estimat 


|those of England, Ho land, and France cannot be less than 
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annihila ted a value 
five millions. Indeed, 
appear, is far below the 
the honorable gentleman. 
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bacco nearly forty per cent., 
influenc 
Young Hyson tea in China. 
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This estimate excludes entire 
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| But tton goods diminishes the 
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lcould produ ce such a result, would e 


lfour hundred millions, the price of all which we have 1 
| duced by our duty in the proportic mn of fifteen to forty, 
jthat is, by an imposition of a duty of ten millions, we have 
of at Jeast two hundred and twent 

nount, ext: : 
actual loss, on the assumption ol 
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and the gentleman’s proposition is erroncous. Indeed, it 


. . | 
is a notorious and very strong fact, that the comparative | 


dearness of woollens, notwithstanding their present ruin- 
ous depression, has been the cause of substituting, very 
extensively, too, cotton manufactures for woollens; and 
this, more than any thing else, accounts for the rapid in- 
crease of the consumption of cotton from less than one 


iwe should continue to buy and manufacture their cotton 
according to the present course of trade,.and northern 
| capital and northern ships would still continue to purchase 
jand export the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South. The 
jintercourse between the North and the South is free now; 
land so far as the export of cotton and tobacco is concerned, 
lit is perfectly free between England and the South; and 


hundred millions of pounds to three hundred millions of] yet northern ships transport all, or nearly all, the cotton of 


pounds in ten years. If the duty on woollens has dimi- 
nished the consumption of woollens, it certainly has not 
diminished the consumption of cotton, and its repeal 
could by no possibility increase the consumption of cotton. 
But when did cotton, rice, and tobacco begin to pay the 
imposts on woollens, iron, hemp, flax, and silk? Before 
or since the tariffs of 1824 and 1828? It is manifest that 
if they pay the duties now in the proportion, they bear 
to our other exports, they paid them before in the same 


proportion, and will continue to pay them in that propor- 
2 } 


\the South. This condition of trade would continue if the 
|tariff should be repealed. It would continue if the cotton- 
growing States should secede. They are not commercial 
States. ‘They have neither ships nor seamen, nor can they 
| have. The northern States would continue to buy foreign 
j manufactures with southern cotton, so long as they import- 
led foreign manufactures; and as long as they imposed 
duties thereon, the southern cotton would pay then, if it 
pays them now. A little attention to this subject will make 
lit perfectly clear that the change in the political relations 


tion, even should these tariffs be repealed. The rate of}of the States would not in the least vary their commercial 


duty, and the proportion which these raw products bear 
to the aggregate of our exports, cannot change their na- 
ture, nor alter the relation in which they stand to import- 
ed manufactures. The repeal of these tariffs, therefore, 
would only so far alleviate these oppressed productions as 
it diminished the revenue, and would, in no degree, distri- 
bute the burden complained of, only in so far as it mul- 
tiplied and distributed the various exports with which 
those manufactures are purchased. ‘But it is not contem- 
plated, and, I presume, not desired by the honorable gen- 
tleman, to substitute flour, and beef, and pork, for cotton, 
in the foreign market, in the purchase of our manufac- 


tures. But, unless this substitution were effected, the re- 
peal of the tariff would not alleviate the unequal bur-| 
dens of the South, nor transfer their due proportion to 
the North. Cotton must still pay the duties so long as 
it continues to be the medium of exchange for English 


and French manufactures. Neither is an essential dimi- 
nution of revenue anticipated from this proposition, should 
it be adopted, but a greatly increased consumption of cot- 
ton. How this can be accomplished, without diminishing 
the price to the consumer, is to me incomprehensible. If 
goods do not become cheaper by taking off the duty, | 
cannot canceive why he should be induced to buy and 
consume more. But if the diminution of duty is a dimi- 
nution of price to the consumer, then the consumer pays 
the duty in just so far as the price is enhanced by the 
duty, and then the producer does not pay it, for both can- 
not pay the same duty. ‘The gentleman’s own proposition 
denies the applicability of his remedy. His proposition is 
false, or his remedy is inefficient. They cannot cohere. It 
remains certain, however, that cotton would still pay the 
duty, whatever it might be, and ofcourse the revenue, and 
precisely in proportion to the amount of its exportation. 

On this hypothesis, the case of the southern States is 
utterly hopeless and incurable. They must secede from 


relations, provided the same freedom of intercourse was 
lallowed as is now enjoyed. It would not transfer from the 
| North their capital, their ships, nor their commercial ma- 
irine, and certainly not their manufactures. How, then, 
jwould it influence the course of trade? It would relieve 
the South from the burden of the duties on manufactures; 
i but for this alleviation, they would be compelled to substi- 
tute an imposition of » more onerous and intolerable cha- 
racter, upon cotton, or upon that which produces it. They 
| would not alleviate the burden. They would only change 
|its position from manufactures to cotton, and its character 
ifrom a voluntary to a compulsory tax. They would not 
think of dispensing with a Government and its concomitants. 
They must have a navy, an army, and fortifications; and 
Ithey would soon find themselves in the enjoyment of all 
ithe blessings of a national debt, and all the embarrassments 
‘of paying the interest and redeeming the principal. The 
conclusion of the whole matter would be, that the price of 
their cotton would not only be diminished, but the quantity 
also; and the wealth and population of South Carolina 
would be transferred to the Texas, or the cane fields of 
| Louisiana. But let us view this subject ina different aspect. 
Suppose the disselution ef our political relations should 
produce an alienation of friendship, and a suspension of 
intercourse. The South would prohibit the manufactures 
of the North, and the North the cotton of the South, both 
in the bale from Savannah and Charleston, and in the box 
from England and France. The South would lose the 
market, not only for the two hundred thousand bales now 
manufactured at the North, but of nearly half that amount 
jnow manufactured in England and France, and reimported 
jand consumed at the North. The North would find their 
jcotton in Louisiana, (for Louisiana is a tariff State,) in 
| Texas, in Mexico, in Brazil, in Egypt, in Liberia, in the 
| whole belt of the carth, seventy degrees broad, extending 
lat least thirty-five degrees each side of the equator. ** New 


the Union. It isa desperate remedy; and even that, I will England, and her associates in this system of tyranny and 
endeavor to show, could in no degree administer the relief oppression,” would then make these vast sections of the 
sought for. Suppose a thorough conviction of permanent | earth her ‘ tributaries,” instead of Georgia and South Ca- 
irreconcilable interests should produce a dissolution of the | rolina, inso far as their cotton furnished the medium of ex- 
Union, and the cotton-growing States are erected into a jchange for any commodities on which she could impose du- 
separate Government--a new United States of America— | ties for revenue or protection. What, then, would be the 
fa umon could be accomplished among so many absolute | price of South Carolina cotton, with the loss of a market 
sovcreignties,) What then? Why, they would continue jfor at least one-half of her present crop. The disastrous 
to grow cotton as now, and eschew all manufactures, and }consequences are sufficiently manifest, and certainly incvi- 
throw open their ports to all the world, and establish anjtable. Then, indeed, would despair, desolation, and ruin 
unlimited freedom of trade, (as the most valuable freedom, ) | swe« p through the land, and leave but a blighted, barren, 


and supply their treasury by an income tax, or, what would 
amount to the same thing, a direct tax on slaves and real 
estate. The northern tariff States would pursue their pre- 
sent policy, and cherish and protect their manufactures, as 
the best means of promoting their agriculture and com- 
merece, If placed on an equal footing with the most fayor- 
ed nations in our intercourse with the Southern Republic, 


land trackless waste behind. It is not necessary to de: pen 
the shades of this picture with the horrors of a civil or ser- 
vile war, to render it terrific, and to arrest our progress to 
jan exhibition of the reality. But the course indicated by the 
|present temper, and new doctrines of South Carol na, lead 
directly to this black abyss. If the State of South Carolina 
jnullifies the tariff, the Union is ipso fucto dissolved, or is 
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preservec lonly by e afoic; ng the tad iff, and executing upon 
the State the laws of the Union. If the Union be di ssolved, 

still the mischief is not cured, but aggravated. No remedy 
is applied, but numberless and intoler: able evils are engen- 
dered, to be perpetuated forever. Now, let us look at 
the other side of this question. You ask us to repeal the 
tariff. We cannot do it. You complain that the tariff is 
intolerable to you. Its repeal would be inevitable destruc- 
tion tous. To us it isa proposition of self-immolation. You 
must destroy our woollen, cotton, iron, he mp, and salt ma- 
nufactures, or you acc omplis h n othing. Your object is, 

you avow it, to reduce usto the necessity of buying of Eng- 

land and France, with yourc otton, all t iat we now produc: e 
or manufacture of these articles, to en 

cotton, and to enable you tosell more. This is your pro- 
position. This is what you intend to accomplish. It is |: 
what you must accomplish; or, however much you may in- 
jure us, ro derive no advantage y There are 
two sides to this subject ft may well to look at the 
magni tude ny the interests which you propose to sacrifice, 

singh which you must sacrifice, to buil lupyourown. T he 
woollen manufacture s of the United States have been esti- 


yourselves. 


be 


mated at the annual value of seventy millions. This, of 
itself, is more than double the whole cotton-growing inte- 
rest of the Union. a manufacture f cotton is the next 


most important interest, and may be safely put down at 
thirty millions a fully equs al in value to our foreign 
trade in cotton. Our iron, hemp, and salt manufactures 
cannot be less than thirty millions more of annual produc- 
tion. Here, then, is an annual production of at least one 
hundred and thirty millions, which you propose to annihi- 
late, or greatly to diminish. This, it should be remember- 
ed, is an annual production, and like mt ich interest 

the measure of the capital employed in $s production 
Three-fourths of this amount are raw mate ah a 
ence, and the wages of labor. One-half, at least, is agri- 
cultural produce, forming the elements of manufacturés. 
Here, then, is a permanent and perpetually increasing 
market for more than sixty millions worth 
tural produce involved in the preservation of these 
factures. This, we know, is of infinitely more 
all our foreign commerce, in the productior 
ern and western States. 

This interest cannot be abandoned. It must 
ed. It is of vital importance to the whole 
is indispensable. Every laborer, every mechanic, every 
furmer knows this. He knows that if manufactur in- 
not sustained, he cannot find employment; if manufac- 
tures are notsustained, he cannot finda market for his wool, 
nor for his surplus provisions; and if | not sell them, 
neither will h produce them, We know that the r« p al 
of the tariff would sacrifice this market, and that it would 
be immediately seized upon by the French and English, |§ 
without benefiting our southern neighbors. This we know, 
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and we cannot permit it to os done. The South cannot, 
in justice, ask that it should be done. They boast of the 
bounties of Providence they mar the rich staple of cot- 
ton in which we innot participate But we, too, have 
our blessings; we, too, have our rich staples, of at least 


value. Our climate and soil ar 








cul finest wool, far superior in value to the cot- 
ton ith. A market for it is as important to usas 
is a market for cotton to the South. Thismarket must be 
furnished by manufacturing it here. It would be as absurd 


for us to import v ool or woollen manufactures, it would 


as 








ihance the price of 
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sey. 


bynes rbole, but, if it hd the honorab le gentleman has fi 
nished some precedents of that sort; but we might as we] 
import the svil of Sweden and Russia to manure our whi 
fields, as to import their iron to construct the ploughs tha 
till them. According to the cost of production, it is pri 
bably somewhat dearer than our wheat; but increased « om 
petition is rapidly increasing the production, and th 
quality will speedily be removed. One thing may be cor 
sidered as fin ally and irrevoc ably settled; it will neve b 
abandoned; the protection will never be withdrawn. 1 h 
may be and should be considered the irrey rle, unchang: 
able policy of the tariff States. There can be no doubt 
this matter, for this good, substantial, and very satisfact: 
reason; the policy is founded upon a clear perception an 
a full and perfect understanding of the great, permanent 
and unchangeable interests of all that portion of the T 
whose productions come in competition with foreign pr 
ductions which we are in the habit of importing. Mary 
land, and Virginia, and Kentucky, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Florida, beund in perpetual alliance with the tariff 
States, and committed, by their strongest and dearest 
terests, to the prote cting polic y forever. 

I hav ive never allowed myself to contemplate the diss: 
tion of the Unio n as possib ye. But if the ge icine 
views of the interests of the cotton-growing States 
rect, itis not only possible but inevitable. It should 
only be opposed and prevented, but it should be in 


not { 
mediately negotiated and amicably adjusted. I wili not b 








are 


pe cor 


plunder, and robbery toward any portion of the Soma 
family, much less toward any of my countrymen and fel 
low-citizens. For myself and my constituents, and in b« 
half of the State which, in part, { represent, I repel 
charge of the base intent imputed by the gentleman fro: 
South Carolina. We not, knowingly and designedl) 
inflicted an injury upon South Carolina. Our ) 


have 


constituent 


have demanded no such sacrifice of honor and princip! 
at our hands. Make good the charge, prove the injury 
and they will consent to the secession to-morrow; but th 
cannot and will not allow the repeal of the tariff. T! 
Union is dear to them; it is consecrated by every feel 

of patriotism; it is incorporated in every affection « 


their nature, and interwoven with every sympathy y of 

heart. The memory of their fathers reminds them px 
petually of the I Union; but the y cannot, and will not, endu 
the charge of injustice, oppression, tyranny, robbery, plu 
der. Go, in the name of God—go in peace—if there 

the least semblance of truth in the charge. But there 
not. It is the merest fiction of a heated imagination, a p¢ 
fect delirium of passion, a sublimated delusion of refin« 





+} 


ingenious ends, contradicted by the experience of 
age and every nation, and the evidence of every fact. I 
South Carolina oppresse dl? ce ny it Before this nati 


and the world, I Pe stitisnottrue. Where isthe proof 


It has not been exhibited. It docs not exist; it is not ir 
ture. In what does it consist? In the cheapness of cotto 
rhe tariff has not reduced the price, but has contribut 
to keep itup. The price is controlled by a law beyor 
the reach of congressional legislation. Itis the unchan; 
ible law of tr the relation between supply an cle 
mand. ‘The South have overstocked the markets tl 
world, and the price has fallen 


in exact siepertide' to t 
The proof to this point is abund 

More than half the annua! 
English market 


excess of supply. 
lOne fact alone is conclusive 


|crop remains on hand in the at 








be for the South to import the cotton of Brazil instead of |of every season. In the whole mass of comme! 
producing it themselves. The sam said of all the | modities, there is not a parallel to this excess of supp! 
el ments of this manufacture; they are superabdundant, and |and consequent excess of cheapness. Would the re] 
ruinously cheap; and » we are importing the wheat, the | of the tariff remedy this? No: it would increase the n 
beef, the p! rk, the vegetables of Eng! n ours are|chief. The consumption of cotton would be less; for th 
perishing o VAN Ou nerals, te nexhaust-|means of purchase inthe northern States would be great! 
ible, andthe meat converting them into iron, and ms-|diminished. Is there any want of cotton in England’ 
nufacturine them to our use, are at ha It ma 1}there is too much there Any want of cotton manula 
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tures? No; they are superabundant, and ruinously cheap. 
Is there any want of cotton or cotton manufacture sin the | 
United St: ites No; they abound in every market, and 
so cheap that they will not remunerate the cost of the ma- | 
terial and manufacture. Now, the evidence of this import- | 
ant fact is presented in every district and village in the | 
United States. It is brought home to every man’s door. 
Every man, woman,. and child in the United States, who | 
has had oceasion to buy and wear a yard of cotton, and | 
can understand the price, knows the truth of this fact. 
What then is the complaint? It is not, and cannot be the 
price of manufactures. Indeed, the gentleman’s argument, 
in effect, admits this. He proposes to raise the price of the | 
raw material equivalent to the reduction of the duty. Of 
course he does not expect to diminish the price ‘of the | 
manufacture to the consumer. But the consumption can- | 
not be increased, without either diminishing the price or 
increasing the means of the purchase. But, while the 
gentlemari proposes to augment the means of purch: use of 
two millions, he will gre: tly diminish those of ten millions. 
It is manifest that, in the aggregate, he will destroy more 
value than he will create. How, then, will the gentle man 
enlarge his market for cotton? I aver it is physically im- 
possible, in any other way than by the obvious and natural 
increase of the population, wealth, refinement, and civiliza- 
on of the world. In no other way can he find a market 
in the wide world for another bale of cotton. The mar- 
ket of the world is open; the commerce of the world, in 
the article of cotton, is unrestricted; and the markets of 
the world are literally crammed with cotton and cotton 
manufactures, and the cheapness of both is a subject of uni- 
versal complaint and universal admission. Greater che ap- 
ness, then, is not desirable, but would be no come 
Greater consumption is unattainable, but by increasing 
nber and wealth of the consumers. 


the 
And how eunee 
By impoverishing 
ons of people to enrich two; by depriving them 
‘mployme: it and the means of purchase, by ar nnihil: iting 

in annual income of more than fourfold the value of all 


tleman propose to accomplish th 
ten mil 


1th 


the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South, and by trans 
ferring this income to England and France, and not to the 
tton-gTOW ing states’ 


But, however disastrous the depreciation ofthe value of | t 
yiton has been, I do assure the gentleman that it has not 

yet attained its minimum. The history of the past proves, 
ond the power of refutation, that the tariff has had no 
fluence whatever in accelerating this depreciation, nor 
can any tariff arrestit. The depreciation was more rapid 
before the tariff of 1824, than it has been at any time since. 
inia of 1825, which raised cotton to thirty cents the 
pound, will not, I presume, be imputed to the tariff. In 
years, inclu ling 1819 and °23, the export of cotton 
vctually doubled ; but the price of the whole was 
tually diminished. 


1c 
In 1819, thirty-seven million nine hun- 
land ninety-seven thousand and forty-five pounds sold 
for twenty-one million eighty-one thousand seven hun 

d and sixty-nine dollars; "and, i in 18235, one hundred and 
seventy-two million seven hundred and twenty-three thou- 


ind two hundred and seventy pounds sold only fo1 
twenty million four hundred and forty-five thousand five 
hundred and twenty dollars, when it should have sold for 

t least f Sc -one milhons; showing a depreciation of pric« 
correspomling precisely with the augmentation of quan-| 
tity, the universal and inevital - law of trade; ; furn shing 
‘n obvious, full, and satisfactory explanation of all the 

stress of which South C arolina compl ns. 

In ten years the annual crop of the United States has 
more than trebled. ‘The anneal crop may now be safely 
estimated at three hundred millions of poun is, but the 
value is less than thirty milltons of dollars. This increas 

without a parallel in the history of agriculture; and 

eh its conse quences are natul 1 and inevitable, hey 
Ay y no means been what they would have bi \ 


‘The Tari ff. 


jat least four hundred thousand bales. But, 





[H. of R. 
for the opportune introduction of manufactures at the 
| North, and the sugar culture at the South. The manu- 
facture of cotton at the North has introduced it into more 
extensive and general use, and has substituted it for wool- 
lens and linens, for household and domestic purposes. The 
sugar culture of the South has « mployed probably seventy 
jmillions of capital and many thousand slaves, which, but 
for the tariff, would have been retained in the production 
lof cotton. Both these causes have administered an im- 


mense alleviation to the cotton culture, to ~ amount of 


der the pre- 
sent liberal and efficient protection of thirty to sixty per 
cent. on sugars, the culture of it at the South is extending 
so rapidly, that in less than ten years it will exclude the 
foreign sugars altogether. That interest will then begin 
to be depressed; the current of capital and labor to that 
employment will be 7 ss rapid, and, ina few years more, it 
will cease entirely. In the mean time, the culture of cot 

ton will be extended with the increase of population, and 
the progress of the settlements of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas; and, 
when fully peopled and fully cultivated, these States and 
territories are abundantly competent to produce cotton 
enough to supply the consumpti on © f cotton not only for 
America, Ps for all Europe. f these States and terri. 
tories have trebled the aaa - cotton in the last ten 
years, what shall prevent their trebling it in the next? No 
thing but the depression of the price below the common 
level of prices. Low ascotton now is, it is still more profita 
ble than any other agriculture, sugar excepted. It is better 
to grow cotton at six cents the pound, than corn at six 
cents the bushel; capital and labor will therefore still rush 
into the production of cotton, and the quantity will be still 
rapidly augmented, and the price still further depreciated. 
When we consider that during all this time Mexico and 
South America will naturally turn their attention to the 
culture of this valuable staple, there can be no doubt but 
that the d sparity between producti« n and consumption 
will be still further increased, and the comparative price 
still further diminished. fhe gentleman will find that the 
special blessings of soil and climate, of which he boasts, 
and for which he thanks nobody but God and nature, are 
too diffusive to admit of monopoly, or a fy a boast. 

What, then, remains for the southern cotton-growi 

States’? ‘The inevitable consequences of an obstinate sn 
hesion to their favorite maxims of policy, to the exclusive 
occupation of agri¢ ulture, comparative poverty and decay, 


a meagre and sparse population, deficient markets and 








languishing agriculture. ‘These consequences are inevita 
ble and invariable. ‘They never did fail, and they never 
will fail A mere agricultural community was never yet 
a populous and wealthy community a ned never will be 
“ thy and populous. It is morally and physically impos 
sible that they ever should be. The West Indies are apt 
xamples in illustration of my position. Pr Desiee the 
most valuable staples, of whicl h they have enjoyed a mono- 
poly for centuries, in comparison with E ngland and France 
they are poor, and will ey main so. Possessing a mo- 
nopoly of five invaluable agricultural staples, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, indigo, and sugar, our southern brethren com 
plain of overwhelming poverty and dist: I ted 
not the reality of them distress. ‘Their resources hav Sus 
tained an \ reparabl ! uuiol In 
prosperity, 1 ed tl r expenditure bv the se 

f the yntracted hal which im] yusly 
demanded « rei t V lay cen i | 
to the full ext th $ thing was a 

lated et the ex ¢ i s of fi u t 
reverse came like a1 overwhelming 

nd iff I tleman’s p f 
listress, I have 1 hia nel sly oO} | i 
nh nyse 1 ul 1 ( rt 
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Ww he n we could command two dollars per bese 1 for w ne at, 


Tari T 


lhe theory is, we must buy or we c cannot sell. The pra 


for every bushel the soil and labor of the country could tice is, to buy what we desire, and what will be profit 
produce, and every other agricultural production bore a/to us, with such means as we can command, from whate 


corresponding price. But did our farmers grow wealthy? 


did they accumulate capital? No! ‘They lived outthe whole,| whom the English and French will buy comparatiy; 


source they may be derived. So the northern States. of 


and fearlessly and improvidently ran into debt: and pover-| nothing which they can directly produce, procure, as bes! 
ty came upon them, and brought on a train of numerous] they may, the cotton of the South, and the specie of Mexi 
miseries and distresses. ‘The obvious cause, in both cases, |co and Peru, and, with these means, purchase the mam 
was and is an inadequate market, the privation of accus-| factures of England and France. We purchase also th 
tomed markets to the North, and the consequent diminu-| teas, silks, and nankins of China. We shall continue t 
tion of accustomed prices. What is the remedy? There is| purchase them as long as we have the means. But do 
but one in nature. Multiply your oce upations, diversify | China buy our cotton, or any single agricultural produ 
the application of labor and capital, so that all your expend-| tion of the country? Notone. We purchase principal 


itures and disbursements may serve to reward, stimulate, 
and enrich productions. Like the skilful agriculturist, 
who returns to the earth as much as he draws from it, and 
preserves its fertility by liberal and repeated manurings, 
your expenditures must be bestowed upon those who sup- 
ply the means, or you will assuredly exhaust those means. 
The gentleman has spoken of the importance and the value 
of the expenditure of public money. In my own opinion, 
he has not greatly overrated its importance. But why did 
not the gentleman reflect that the expendi ture of pr ‘ivate 
capital, or the disbursement of individual wealth, was fully 
equivalent to the same amount of public money? Suppose 
the sixty millions now annually expended on foreign pro- 
ductions as the reward and stimulus of forei ign capital and 
labor, converted into cash, and expended upon our own 
labor and capital in the purchase of our own productions 
and manufactures, it would be equivalent to the disburse- 
ment of so many millions of public money, and the conse- 


} 


with specie or bullion. Then there is a practical refutatio: 
of the theory. The theory, then, is good for nothing 

is not true in practice, in the sense in which it is set fort 
The interests and the wants of Europe constitute the ma 
ket for our cotton. Those wants and interests will « 
tinue precisely the same after we have prohibited the 
manufactures, as they now are. The one cannot be sat 
fied, nor the other promoted, without our cotton. 

must have our cotton; their interests and necessitics 
mand our cotton, and will continue to demand it to th 
extent of their own consumption, and their ability to su 
ply the consumption of others forever; for Europe « 
not produce cotton. A man might live as long after sev: 
ing the femoral artery, as England could prosper afte: 
cluding our cotton. They will always, therefore, buy 
cotton so long as they can buy it of us cheaper and bett 
than anywhere else, and as long as they have the means 
And need we trouble ourselves about the means of Fngla) 


quences would be immeasurable and inestimable. ‘This sti-|and France of the purchase of our cotton, when we knoy 


mulus would be felt in every vein and arte ry of this mighty 
republic. All varieties and grades and capacities of labor 
would find full employment and ample reward. C onsump- 
tion would be abundantly supplied and fully satisfied; and, 
while labor would be liberally rewarded, ¢ capital would be 
accumulated. Our southern neighbors must, therefore, as 
the only possible remedy for the evils of which they com- 
plain, manufacture their own cotton as well as produce e it; 
apply some of their capital and labor to the manufacturing, 
and not all to the growing of cotton. Take your share of| 
the monopoly which you allege that the tariff has secured to | 
the northern capitalist. It is certainly as accessible to you 
astohim. Your advantages are as great, if not greater. | 
You have the material on the spot, the labor at command, 


| 





and feel the great difficulty to be to procure the means t 


| purchase their manufactures—when we know that thei 


comparative wealth is much greater than their compa 
tive population? 
The gentleman says England has no specie—lhow ca 


she buy our cotton unle ss we receive her manufactu 
‘ } 


| Engl: ind has no specie And yet he admits that we hay 


sent to England and Fr rance seven millions of bulhon 
specie annually for many years past; probably ten oo - 
past—seventy millions in ten years! But, while may ha 
been drawing specie from us at this rate, notwithstand 
our large export of cotton, &c. they have absorbed : nr 

| gold and silver of South America—all of Spain and Port 
jgal. What has become of it? That portion of Euro] 


subsistence abundant and cheap, too cheap, water power | which may be considered the natural and permanent mal 
and steam power; and skill and experience you must ac-| ket for the cotton of the South, contains at this mon 
quire, or you will never have it, and you can as well acquire |More of the precious metals than all the world be 

it now as ever. And what © nders the adoption and enjoy-| And they are still rapidly accumulating it--still abso: 
ment of the tariff policy, instead of this eternal and fanatic jit, and sucking it up like a sponge from all the wo1 ld 
war against it? Nothing but your opinions, your abstract ‘side. And do gentlemen seriously believe that the loss of 
theories, and obstinate pre. judic es. Change your opinions, |4 market of sixty millions worth of manufactures in 
and change your pursuits, and barter your impoverishing United States would sex ‘iously influence the we: lth 
theories for useful and substantial manufactures. This is| prosperity of Europe, so as to de *prive them of the meu! 


your remedy, and your only remedy. 


But England will not buy our cotton, unless we receive }and tobacco? Admit that it would transfer some porti 
her manufactures in payment. We shall lose the market |of their capital and wealth to the United States, it 1s whs 


of purchasing forty millions annually of our cotton, rc 


of England and Franc e—the market of E wurope for our |they can very well spare, and what we very much need 
cotton. We must not manufacture cotton or any thing else and it will consume as much cotton here as it can th 


if we expect Europe to purchase our raw cotton. We are 


It is undoubtedly true that, of all the nations of - 


charged with seeking to destroy our comm« ree, espec ially | we enjoy the greatest number of advantages for ensuring 
the commerce of the South. This charge is urged with | a favorable balance of trade, and accumulating wealt th 

: ‘ i 
a seriousness, and gravity, and earnestness, that leave no 


a 
doubt of the sincerity of the melancholy forel vodings of 
those who prefer it. But why has it not occurred to those 
gentlemen that these forebodings have been discredited by 
uniform experience? ‘This charge is founded upon their] 
theory, unsupported by one fact, and is as baseless as the 


| 


capital; but, in proportion to our population and advat 
tages, we have probably accumulated less capital than a 
enterprising, industrious nation. In any aspect of the s 
ject, the apprehension of the loss of our commerce \ 
| Eu rope, in cotton, rice, and tobacco, is — ick al a 
imaginary. They could not dispense with our ton, eve 


theory itself. is the old argument again re ee ate =e to be| | should we entirely prohibit their manufactures. Huro] 


t 
gain refuted It was urged in 18 } dj 828, 
and now again in 1830; and durin: ( six years the | 


export of cotton has actually | 1 doubled, or nearly so. !the United States may be justly considered a new co 
. . . ‘ . 


lcould not consume any less cotton, and the United Sta 


lwould consume more. Eve ry additional cotton factory 
tt 
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market, and furnishes to all its dependents and connexions lthem tributary t 
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to another portion, assumes the responsi- 


the means of purchasing and consuming its fabrics. The | bility of declaring that their condition must be changed, 


best illustration of my position would be for every gentle- 
man to imagine a factory erected in his own neighborhood, 
capable of employing five hundred or a thousand persons, 
men, women, and children. Every member of this House 
could collect that number of poor destitute persons, who 
could in this way acquire the means of a comfortable sub- 
sistence, and who are now wholly unoccupied, or nearly 
so. ‘Take the city of Washington: I aver, what I verily 
believe, and what I think no one will deny, that there are 
more than a thousand persons of this description in this 
city, who would be glad to find employment and earn their 
subsistence in such an establishment, and who, if they could 
command the means that this employment would give them, 
would wear out fourfold the quantity of cotton manufactures 
thev now do. This, to a certain extent, has already been 
accomplishe d, as all know, where manufactures have been 
established. It is capable of vastly greater extension and 
diffusion. 

The gentleman has indulged in a long and violent in- 
yective against monopolists, in all which I most heartily 
concur, except its application. But what is a monopoly? 
An exclusive privilege--a right secured to an individual, 
from the enjoyment of which all others are excluded. Is 
the term applicable to any condition of things in our ceun 
try? Certainly not to any sort of manufactures. 
ventleman restrained from manufacturing? Are any of 
his constituents, except by an estimate of their own inte- 
rests? Not one. Ina population of twelve millions of 
people, there is the most unlimited, unrestricted freedom 
of pursuit and competition. Unlimited freedom of com- 
petition, I had always thought directly the reverse of mo- 
nopoly. And yet the gentleman has applied this term 


Wes : rN | 
monopolist to the northern manufacturer, and at the same 


time boasted of the manufacturing capacities of his own 
State; the materials, minerals, soil, abundance and che ap- 

ss of provisions, and unbounded water power. And 
why do they not avail themselves of these advantages? 
Simply because they do not choose to do so—-and because 
And 
»polies, with the same sin- 
erity and earnestness with which he complains of the ex- 


travagant duty on the exportation of cotton. 





they think their present occupation more profitable. 
yet the gentleman talks of monc 


It is mani- 
festly an abuse of language calculated to deceive himself, 
af : " = onset . . ~ 
and inflame the ignorant. There is certainly no manufac- 
turing monopoly in this country, nor any thing bearing the 
emotest resemblance to one. 

But there is another aspect of this subject, which th 
gentleman has presented in the most odious and repulsive 
colors. He has represented the South as th 


tributary 
colonies of the North. 


They are not only colonies, but 
'd >, 


; 
tributaries—a condition far worse than that from which |lity in our commercial intercourse and political rek: 

It is }this would be equality. There would be no tril 
We compel side w hen this equality was achieved. 
them to pay a tax of sixteen m tions upon cotton, and then {Py this rule, where are products the dearest now- 
expend it, in the form of bounties, upon the northern mo- 


this country emerged by the war of the revolution. 
i legitimate deduction from his argument. 


nopolist. 


The southern democracy is made tributary t 
the 


northern aristocracy. 
lebasing: 





Is the | 


The condition is degrading, 


|by changing their policy, or by changing their politi- 
;cal relations, in other words, by dissolving the Union, for 
jall will allow that such a condition is intolerable to free 
|men, and ought not to be endured. No one will pretend, 
ifor one moment, that this inequality is supportable, or 
\that itean, by any possibility, be continued. It ought not 
jto be endured. Ic is stated, to make it apparent, and to 
|make it felt, that it odght not to be endured. It is urged 
ito effect a change, or to stimulate resistance, because it is 
‘admitted that it cannot be submitted to, and ought not to 
ibe submitted to. What is the inference’ Is not the man 
jwho assumes this responsibility bound to know that the 
{position which he has takenisa tenable one? Is he not 
bound to be right? Is he not bound to make good the 
jcharge of imposing tribute? to prove it by argument in 
controvertible, and by facts which are indisputabl 

Let us examine the gentleman’s positions for a short 
Itime. If Ihave not greatly deceived myself, the gentle- 
|man’s fortress may be demolished by his own 
In the course of his remarks, the g 
jsion to refer to some out-door conversation, in which a 
gentleman from New York undertook to predict that in 
ten years we should cease 





tery. 


ntleman took occa- 


to import woollen, cotton, iron, 
hemp, or linen manufactures, or any of the materials of 


which they are 


| ) compose d. Without waiting to discuss 
ithe probable truth of this prediction, ind protesting at 
\the same time against the injurious consequences which 
ithe gentleman attempted to deduce from its fulfilment, 1 
|presume that the gentleman will admit that the verifica- 
ition of that prediction would not alleviate the burden of 
| th. southern tribute. If they pay tribute now, they would 
| pay tribute then; the would probably intend that the tri- 
bute would be augmented, although I do not anticipate any 
perceptible advance in the price of manufactures; on the con- 
trary, I think it would be diminished. But, for the sake ofthe 
argument, suppose the prediction fulfilled. In the course of 
ten years, a rigid enforcement of our present tariff works, 
a prohibition of the importation of the manufactures and 












materials in question; and the South, continuing to prefer 
their present occupation of cotton pla ti 1S al ne, should 
be constrained to receive in exchange for their cotton the 


manufactures of the North, to the same extent in which 





they now receive those of England, that is, all they desire 
or can afford to consume: let us see who would have the 
advantage in exchange, then—who, then, would be the 
tributaries. It will be admitted, Is ippose, that when the 


products of a given quantity of labor ande ipital can be ex 
jchanged for the products of the same quantity of labor and 
capital, the exchange is equal. If equa 

I 


this would accomplish it. If there be such a thi 






Lripbu 


Now, sir, measured 


facut they be dearest then? The 
, |of the inanufac turing industry of 
the price of capital and labor th 














g, intolerable, and ought not to be endured. It }would besothen. ‘The same rule holds true of the South, 
cannot be endured. ‘This error is the more dangerous, and will continue to hold true. Now, what are the fact 
inas much as it is.addressed to the pride, honor, self-re ‘i ry thing = cearer at the South than at tl North, 
spect, and every worthy and elevated principle of our na-|Mcasure d by Un only standard by which values can be 
tures, and outrages them all. Coming, too, from such high jcompared. W hatis the proof’ Itis furnished by t 
authority, it will be received on the credit of that autho- eee pane of naval Larmy supplics; of gov 
rity, and will be, if it be not already, received on trust, as}/Mental contracts for the transportat of t 1; byt 
‘Maxim not to be questioned, but to be acted on. It be- price of bread and subsister i ally; by owen 
hooves the public man who avails himself of his official jfact, which, as I have been assured by southern gent 7% 
station, to give weight and currency to such opinions and jthemselves, is acommon o rrenee, that a Georgia cot 
declarations, to know for certainty that they are truc, or jon planter has procured th idings on his plant 
he incurs a degree of criminality, little short of treason. |Constructed of the timber, brick, and lime of the § . 
Whoever proclaims to one portion of his fellow-citizens | Maine, built by the mechanics of M nd 


' 
that the established policy of his Government rendet 


provis.ons of Mai Wh tru t 
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the South? Who, at this moment, hav ing finished their | mittee, and its vital connexion with the rights and interes; 
own, are digging the canals and building the railroads of|of the southern States, were duly considered, no apology 
the South? These facts are worth a volume of ars gument. |would be deemed necessary, on his part, for trespas: 
They stand by their own strength; and not only defend | again upon that patient and indulgent attention, for w) 
themsely one but the whole North, from the preposte rous | he was already under so many obligations to the committ 
charge of imposing tribute upon the Bonthe and prove who, | So far as I am concerned, (said Mr. McD.} what I am yy 
if any, are the tributaries, and who, from the very compo- about to utter will be the last appeal of an injured 

sition of southern population, must ever remain tributaries. | pressed people to the reason and justice of their oppre 
1 need not inform gentlemen that free labor would render|sors. For if, as I too confidently anticipate, the majorit; 
cotton more + i ay and still cheaper at the South. |of this House shall now refuse to mitigate the heavy 
Cheap as it is, it is not so cheap as northern manufactures |unrighteous burdens of which we complain, by ey 
now are, and not so cheap as it will become when north-| moderate relaxation of this system of taxation, confis 
ern labor shall be more extensively employed in its pro- |tion, and prohibition, I have fixed my determinatio1 
duction. Cheap as it is, it is not so cheap as other pro-|do what you may on this subject, | will never rais 
ducts of the South, sugar excepted: it is not so cheap as} voice of impotent remonstrance in this Hall, vainly 

corn, or any thing subsisted upon it or made by it. ‘The|a plea of reason and justice before an interested tr 


S 


proof is, that all these products are equally the fruit of the |into the deliberations of which neither reason nor }\ 
capital and labor of the South, and they still find the cot-}can ever enter. 


ton culture the most profitable, and, therefore, are still} In the opening argument, by which I attemp 
rushing into it. Is it not manifest that the gentleman has|sustain the amendment I had offered, I laid ¢ down ¢ 
raised the cry of tribute—tribute—as the thief joinsin >| practical propositions in political economy, int 


hue and cry to evade pursuit and avoid suspicion it}explain the real operation of indirect taxes, and 
the payment of tribute which has aroused the gentleman’s|strate the extent and enormity of the burdens by \ 


indignation? or is it the loss of tribute which has alarmed |the southern people are oppressed. I submitt 


his fears? If to this it should be answered that the com-| propositions to the reason and judgment of t 
merce in cotton isan absolute, indefeasil nconditional, |}men on the other side 


of the question, inviting th 
underived, and independent right—it admitted. And {severe and rigid scrutiny, and having no other ob} 
so is our market for wool, for iron, fur hemp, and what-|view than the development of truth. And [ sin 
ever clse we can produce. Its comparative value has al-|declare, that nothing would have afforded me more ; 

stated. And this is the great contest after all}fication than to have been convinced that my op 

ement of our market. J s what the cot-| were crronecous, and that my constituents had no 
ton planter desires—an enlarged market. do not seek | ground to complain of the unequal and oppressis 
to restrict his market, we o $i retain our own.|dens imposed upon them by Congress. But, sir, | 
He demands of us to substitute | x n for our wool and pret to find that the pr )positions which were ofk 
woollens—for our hemp, anc ‘ and iron—for every | this spirit, have not been met with a corresponding 
thing we produce and manufacture; or, which is the same | per, nor answered in a tone and manner at all appro} 
thing, to buy all these-various commodities with his cotton. | to tl 
** Buy foreign manufactures, that J] may sel 


1e gravity of the subject or the solemnity of th 

ll more cotton.’’{sion. IT put it to the candor of gentlemen, and th 
1 

And because we say we have not the means, we cannot|of decorum, whether it becomes the dignity, « 


afford it—we must live on our own resources—gentlemen |an interested majority, to add insult to injury, by 
cry out tribute, tyranny, o}7 pressic justice, plund r, {the representative of those who still claim a title, 
robbery-——W y themselves ar ants and par to the forms freedom, that he is himself a **n 


pr ssors er be any in this country. { ‘ “th ind his re asoning® Ls liu ss. Such, sir, is the 


mn} 
how utterly basel and imaginary, and fictitious are all conveyed in vo equivocal language, which th 
these menacing al boisterous Cc ymMpla nts from South ¢ a- | from Rhode Island | Mr. BunrGceEs) has thought it 
rolina. ert tl gentiem vi 1ave stimulated them, and it ) apply to the representative of an enlighte: ed p 
rethatt lo not kin-| when urging their complaints before their ‘‘ very 
and approved good masters;” and to an argumel 
i! must be permitted to say, he was neither capi b] 
vending nor answering. Madness! No, sir 
in , ness that I have uttered.” ‘For love of v 
Mr. McDUFFIE then took the floor, for t pose of the flattering unction to your soul, that not 5 


infuriate 


a} 
oi 
yy it thar } at \ ¢ ] } ] 


hose who had Oppos 1} I cli t: bi t | pass, but my madness spe aks.” sé Bring me to the 
six o’clock, h« ved that tl committee |and I the matter will re-word, and prove whicl 
mittee rose according would gambol from.” And now, sir, I will pro¢ 
f 


tice, as briefly as I may, the prominent argumen 


Turspay, May 11, 1830. by seve ral ge ntlemen, to show the fallacy of my 
NAVIGATION AND IMPOSTS. tions; anc lif Ido not labor under some stran: 

tion, I will satisfy every impartial man that 
-|forth the words of truth and sob« rness.”’ 
| I cannot but remark, at the outset, that the 
opp »sed to the amendment have carried on the 
versy with great dexterity and skill. Cautiously, 
doubt prudently, avoiding the main body of the argun 
Ithey have hi ing upon its outskirts, and seized upon 


nce 


gling phrases and detached propositions, which they 
run out by mi sapplication and perversion to some | 
ble absurdity, and then triumphantly refuted it 
strongly con firme di in the truth of the proposition 
‘advanced, by the entire failure of gentlemen of 
nguished ability as those from Massachusetts, 
addressed the committee, to meet and re fute th 


ding’ proposition which 1 laid down, affirm 
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duty of forty per cent. upon the amount of the exports of 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, might be safely assumed as the 
measure of the burdens imposed upon the planting States 


_ But, sir, evenif the argument of the gentleman were true 
i principle—if we admit, to the fullest extent, the power 


wey . : tes |of the planter to import specie in exchange for his pro- 
by this Government, taking into view the entire operation |ductions, and to dispose of it, it does not touch the ques- 


of the impost duties and public disbursements. __ tion at issue. In point of fact, the planter does not import 
I intentionally placed the duty at a point considerably | specie in exchange for his productions, but he imports cot- 
lower than the average of the duties upon imports, to|ton and woollen and other manufactures subject to high 
make allowance for the increased value of the imports|rates of duty. This conclusively demonstrates that the 
beyond that of the exports. And now, sir, after hearing and |option of importing specie is to the planter a barren pri- 
attentively considering all the arguments that have been |vilege of which he cannot avail himself, to avoid paying 
urged against my estimate of the burdens of the southern |the duties on foreign manufactures. If it were not, he 
States, I am fully satisfied that so far from being extrava-/certainly would exercise it. In fact, the cotton planter is 
gant, it does not come up to the reality. virtually placed under the same necessity to import the 
~ I contended that impost duties, being indirect taxes |manufactures you are so anxious to exclude, as if the laws 
laid upon production, could not, in the nature of things, jimposing «luties on those manufactures had contained a 
be ultimately and exclusively thrown upon consumption; | provision that no other foreign production should be im- 
and that, in the actual state of the productive industry of| ported in exchange for the staples of the planting States. 
the southern States, and the foreign commerce of which] A moral necessity, growing out of the apparent fact that 
it is the basis, at least one-half of the burden of the im-|no other foreign articles can be imported as advantageous- 
post duties laid upon the exchanges of that industry was |ly as manufactures charged with high duties, is, to all in- 
sustained by the planters, as producers, in addition to the |tents and purposes, equal to a legal compulsion to import 
burden they sustained, in common with other classes, as|them so long as that moral necessity exists. It has existed 
consumers. With a view to simplify the argument, I stated |ever since the commencement of the system of the prohi- 
that a duty on the import of a foreign manufacture was |bitory duties, as is conclusively shown by the fact that the 
precisely equivalent, as it regards the southern planters, annual amount of the manufactures in question, imported 
to a corresponding duty upon the export given in ex-|from the countries to which we export our staples, al- 
change for that manufacture. most exactly corresponds with the amount of those staples 
And how, sir, have these propositions been met? The exported; while it has been a subject of constant com- 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Goruam] denies the plaint with the advocates of prohibitory duties, that our 
equivalency of import and export dutics, upon the solita-|market is drained by those countries of the specie which 
ry ground that the planter is under no legal compulsion | it draws from others. 
to import manufactures subject to high duties, inexchange| The question is therefore reduced to this simple issue: 
for his staples, but may import specie free of duty. I con-|Is not a duty imposed upon the manufactures which the 
fess, sir, 1 was astonished to find a gentleman of so much | planter actually does receive in exchange for his agricul- 
intelligence and acuteness, picking up and endorsing one |tural productions, and which are the only foreign articles 
of the most absurd of all the relics of the old mercantile |his interest will permit him to import, precisely as bur- 
system. Specie has scarcely any use, but as the mere|densome to the planter, as the same amount of duty levied 
resentative of value. In this respect, it stands pre-|upon the export of his cotton, tobacco, or rice? Stript of 
ly upon the footing of a foreign bill of exchange; and |all complication and ambiguity, this seems to me too plain 
it would be just as reasonable to suppose that a commerce |a question to be gravely argued. The gentleman from 
could ke carried on between two nations, founded on the | Massachusetts [Mr. Goruam] fairly and distinctly admit- 
exchange of cotton for those foreign bills, as suggested by |ted—what his clearness and pride of intellect would not 
one gentleman, as upon the exchange of cotton for specie. | permit him to deny—that the planter could not relieve 
1 a mere individual transaction, it may be very advan- lhimself from any part of an export duty imposed upon 
tageous fora planter or merchant to receive a bill of ex-|cotton, because that staple has to contend in foreign 
change for cotton, tobacco, or rice. But does not every|markets against the competition of the whole world. 
man know, who knows any thing about the nature of trade, | Now, sir, this concession is a virtual abandonment of the 
that this bill of exchange must be the representative of | whole controversy. For if the cotton planter cannot re- 
foreign merchandise actually sold in this country? A greater |lieve himself from the burden of an export duty, neither 
absurdity cannot be suggested, than the notion of making |can he relieve himself from that of an import duty, which 
bills of exchange articles of commerce between nations, |is, in all respects, equivalent to it. He has precisely the 
to be set down at the custom-house as part of the national |same means of relieving himself from the former that he 
imports; and yet it is very little greater than that of sup-|has for relieving himself from the latter, and that is, by 
posing specie can become a valuable article of commerce |limiting the production of cotton. Almost every gentle- 
between the manufacturing nations of Europe and the|man who has engaged in this debate, has admitted that the 
‘taple-growing States of this Union. It is true that specie |demand and supply of any article regulate its price. At 
has an intrinsic value, in use, which creates a demand for jany given point of time, these are the sole and exclusive 
itto a limited extent, for the general purpose of consump-|causes that regulate prices. The cost of production, 
tion, independent of the demand for it as a circulating | which, in the long run, undoubtedly controls and regu- 
medium. ‘To a certain extent it is an article of commerce; | lates the price of every article produced by human labor, 
but, in this view, it has no advantage over any other article operates in no other way than by changing the quantity 
of commerce. To tell the cotton or tobacco planter, produced, and consequently the relation between the sup- 
therefore, that a tax imposed upon the return cargo which | ply and the demand. While these remain unaltered, no 
lhe receives for his staples, is not equal to a tax upon the increase in the cost of production will produce any en- 
export of those staples themselves, because he may obtain hancement of price whatever. Now, a tax or duty im- 
specie for them, and import it free of duty, is the same posed upon any article is analogous in its operation toa 
thing in principle, as to tell him he may avoid the duty upon sudden and general impoverishment of soil, which ef 
cotton and woollen fabrics, by importing South American course would increase the cost of production. The tax, 
skins and dye stuffs and other articles, not subject to duties, ‘indeed, is for the producer the worst of the two evils; be- 
in exchange for his staples! It would be just as con- cause it does not, in the first instance, diminish the quantity 
venient for Great Britain to pay for our staples in these produced, while it necessarily increases the cost of pro- 
latter articles, as in specie, and there would be very nearly duction to the full amount of the burden it imposes. The 
as great a demand for them in the United States. © 5 consequence is, that the whole burden of the tax must 
Vox. VI.—-120 
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fall upon the producer, until he can withdraw his capital 
and labor, and thereby diminish the production of the 
taxed article. Such is the operation of impost duties upon 
the cotton planter. On the contrary, a general impove- 
rishment of all the soils that are devoted to the production of 
cotton, would, in the first instance, diminish the quantity 
produced, cause an enhancement of the price, and conse- 
quently throw the most of the burden upon the consumer. 
An annual blight, therefore, which should destroy two- 
fifths of the crops of the cotton planters, would be much less 
injurious to them, than a duty of forty per cent. upon the 
exchange of their productions. And yet it is argued, 
with solemn gravity, that this duty imposes notax upon the 
planters, which does not equally extend to all other classes 
of the community! 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, who first addressed 
the committee, [Mr. Davis] has entirely misapprehended 
the argument I used, and the effect of the proposition I 
laid down, as to the operation of an impost duty on the 
price of cotton. I did not say that such a duty diminish- 
ed the price of cotton in the foreign markets. On the 
contrary, I expressly and distinctly stated, as the basis of 
my whole argument, that no change was produced in those 
markets, either in the price of cotton, or of the manufac- 
tures we receive in exchange for it. The very essence of 
my complaint was, that the planter was compelled to pay 
the Government forty per cent. upon the amount of his 
exchange, and yet could not obtain any more for his cot-| ed in exchange for the agricultural staples of South Car 
ton, nor purchase foreign manufactures any cheaper, in| lina, are as truly the productions of her industry, as if her 
consequence of the tax imposed upon him. In other| own citizens had turned the spindle and thrown the shut 
words, he receives no larger quantity of manufactures for] tle by which they were fabricated? Amidst all the cx 
a given quantity of cotton, than he would receive if no} travagance and absurdity by which the prohibitory system 
duty were imposed, and yet he is not permitted to bring} has been sustained, I presume no one can be found boli 
those manufactures into the United States until he pays} enough to make the denial. 
the duty. The result necessarily follows, that the whole What, then, is the footing upon which the citizens of 
burden of the duty must faJl upon the planter, unless he South Carolina and the citizens of Massachusetts come in 
can transfer a part of it to the domestic consumer, by en- competition with the respective productions of their in 
hancing the price of the foreign manufacture in the home| dustry, in the markets of Kentucky and Ohio, of New 
market. This, however, can only be done by diminishing the | York and Pennsylvania? Is it a footing of equality? On 
aggregate quantity of foreign and domestic manufactures| the contrary, is there not a discriminating duty of forty-fiv: 
in that market. But the very object and evident tenden-| per cent. and upwards, unjustly imposed upon the pri 
cy of prohibitory duties is to supply the home market with ductions of South Carolina, for the sole purpose of exclud 
a quantity of domestic manufactures, very nearly equal to| ing them from the markets in question, while an indirect 
the foreign manufactures excluded. The supply, there-| bounty to the same extent is given to the productions of 
fore, is not diminished to any great extent, nor is the de-| Massachusetts, for the sole purpose of giving them the cor 
mand increased -by these duties; and consequently the} mand of those markets? There isno possible aspect in which 
price of the foreign manufacture cannot be enhanced in the} this system of restrictions could be presented, so well cak 
domestic market, in proportion to the impost duty, any| lated to exhibit its abominable and iniquitous injustice. 
more than the price of cotton would be enhanced in the| Ifa duty of forty-five per cent. were imposed upon t! 
foreign market, in consequence of an export duty. {importation of the productions of South Carolina into all 

It will be recollected that one of the gentlemen from| the other States, the outrage would shock the moral sens 
Massachusetts [Mr. Goruam] admitted that an import du-| of every man in the nation: yet this would be doing n 
ty was equivalent to an export duty, and operated as aj thing more, in point of principle, and much less in point ot 
tax upon the producer, where the articles which were| fact, than what has been actually done already. What | 
subject to the import duty came in competition with simi-| have said of South Carolina, is equally true of all the plant 
lar articles upon which no duties were imposed in the| ing States. : 
home market. Now, sir, this is precisely the case under; Suppose for a moment that the manufactures obtained 
consideration. The foreign manufactures upon which) 10 exchange for the productions: of southern industry, 
duties of forty-five per cent. are paid by the planters,} were imported for the purpose of supplying Mexico or 
came in competition with domestic manufactures upon, South America, and that no drawback should be allowed 
which no duties at all are imposed. upon exporting them to those countries. Could any on 

Indeed, sir, another gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. doubt, in this case, that the impost duties would operat 

Davis] made an admission, into which I presume he was 38 taxes upon the planters as producers, and not upon the 
inadvertently betrayed, as I cannot suppose he would have} consumers‘ And set it is, to all intents and purposes, the 
made a disclosure so fatal to his argument, if he had duly| same thing to the planters to be compelled to pay duties 
considered its bearings and consequences. He stated, and| on the manufactures they import, for the purpose of su] 
correctly stated, that the southern planters and northern! plying Kentucky and Ohio, as it would be, to be comps 
manufacturers were contending for the domestic market! led to pay the same duties on the manufactures imported, 
of the United States; that the object of the southern plant-| for the purpose of supplying Mexico or South America 
ers in contending for free trade, was to be admitted, with| I do solemnly believe that there never was a branch o! 
the productions purchased by their own industry, into that national industry so oppressed and borne down by unjust 
market; and the object in the northern manufacturers, in| taxes and restrictions, as the agriculture of the planting 
contending for high duties and restrictions, was to exclude! States; and I beg the committce to notice the complicat 











from it the southern planters, with their imported manu- 
factures. This, sir, is the true issue now pending between 
the northern and southern States, and I thank the gentle. 
man from Massachusetts for his unintentional exposure 
of the real object of the prohibitory system. It will now 
be apparent to every intelligent mind, that the duties |: 
vied on the exchanges of the southern planters are tax. 
upon them as producers, independent of their consump 
tion. It is not denied that the planter is taxed to the ex 
tent that he consumes the productions of foreign countric-s 
subject to import duties. I will, therefore, confine my 
self for the present to the consideration of that portion of 
the imports obtained in exchange for cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, which consist of foreign manufactures brought into 
the United States, not for tiie purpose of being consumed 
by the planting States, but for the purpose of supplying 
the demand of the States for those articles. Let us su 
pose, for the sake of illustration, that South Carolina con 
sumes only one-half of the eight millions worth of foreign 
manufactures annually imported in exchange for her staples, 
and that the other half is brought into the country, to be 
carried into the markets of the western and middle States 
and offered for sale in competition with the manufacture: 
of Massachusetts. What, sir, would be the nature of this 
competition, and upon what footing would it stand as af 
fected by the legislation of Congress? 

Will it be denied that the foreign manufactures, import 
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weight of discriminating duties, imposed, too, by our own different parts of the Union, and the different branches of 


Government, with which it has to contend, both in the fo- 
reign and domestic market. Let us take cotton as an 
example. ea 

In the first place, it has to seek a foreign market, where 
it meets in competition the cotton of Brazil and Egypt, 
produced by the richest soils, and that of the East Indies, 
produced by the cheapest labor upon the face of the earth. 
In the second place, it has to contend against a discriminat- 
ing duty of at least thirty per cent. in favor of the cotton 
of Brazil, and of at least forty-five per cent. in favor of the 
cotton of the East Indies and Egypt. The planters of 
Brazil, East India, and Egypt, receive the same quantity 
of British manufactures for a given quantity and quality of 
cotton, as the American planter; but the Brazilian only 
pays a duty of fifteen per cent. on those manufactures, and 
the Egyptian and East India planters pay no duty at all, 
while the American planter pays at least forty-five per 
cent. It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the American 
planter has to contend, in foreign markets, not only against 
the fertile soil and cheap labor of the other cotton-grow- 
ing regions of the world, but against a discriminating duty 
equal to the difference between the duties imposed by the 
tariff of the United States, and by those of Brazil, the East 
indies, and Egypt, respectively, upon European manufac- 
tures. He does not ask Congress to give him any bounty 
or protection, to enable him to meet foreign competition 
in foreign markets; all he asks is, that hisown Government 
may not send him abroad to meet this competition not only 
unbountied and unprotected, but with a discriminating 
duty of from thirty te forty-five per cent. against his cotton, 
and in favor of that of other countries! Yet even this hum- 
bleexemption—an exemption which he claims upon the 
most common principles of natural and political justice, he 
cannot obtain from a Government which claims the sacred 
title of a paternal and protecting Government! But his 
difficulties do not end here. Whenhe returns to his own 
country with the manufactures obtained in exchange for 
his cotton, he is destined to encounter a competition even 
more unequal than that which he encountered abroad. 
He has to hold competition with the northern manufacturer, 
with a clear discriminating duty of forty-five per cent. 
against himself, and in favor of the manufacturer, in addi- 
tion to the duties levied in foreign countries upon his cot- 
ton, and the expenses of importing the manufactures re- 
ceived in exchange for it. Wherever he goes, at home or 
abroad, he finds himself pressed down by the heavy hand 
of his own Government. While the Government is subject- 
ing the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice, to the bur- 
dens of this twofold operation of discriminating duties, it is 
worth while to inquire how its legislation operates upon 
the other branches of domestic industry. 

Sir, there is scarcely a single branch of industry belong- 
ing to northern or to middle States, that is not protected, 
even in the enjoyment of the home market, by an average 
<liscriminating duty of forty-five per cent.--a duty pro- 
fessedly imposed upon the productions of southern indus- 
try and enterprise, with a view to their exclusion, and the 
substitution of the productions of northern industry. Yes, 
while the cotton, and rice, and tobacco planters are doom- 
ed to sustain all the difficulties and obstacles arising from 
the competition of the whole world in foreign markets, 
under the weight of an enormous discriminating duty im- 
posed by their own Government, the cotton and woollen 
manufacturer, the wool growers, the iron masters, the salt 
makers, and sugar planters, not satisfied with the natural 
protection resulting from the distance of the competitors, 
are secured in the monopoly of the domestic market by 
the additional protection of forty-five per cent, unjustly 
bestowed upon them by a despotic majority, at the ex- 
pense of those very planters! If there is one spark of jus- 
tice left in the breasts of that majority, it will acknow ledge 
the flagrant outrage of such a discrimination between the 


productive industry. 

The committee cannot but now perceive that whether 
the planting States of the South import manufactures for 
the consumption of their own citizens, or for the purpose 
of carrying them into the markets of other States, to be 
sold in competition with northern manufactures, the im- 
port duties, in either case, operate as taxes upon the plant- 
ing States, though not precisely to the same extent. In 
the one case, they operate as taxes upon consumption; in 
the other, as discriminating transit duties, which the plant- 
ers are compelled to pay for the privilege of vending the 
productions of their lawful industry in the markets of their 
own country, when they come in competition with pro- 
ductions of other States, which are not only free from tax- 
ation, but nourished by Government bounties. 

I will now proceed to illustrate the tendency of dis- 
criminating duties to change the course of trade, and hence 
demonstrate the practical injury inflicted upon the staple- 
growing States by your impost system. 

A few years ago, a discrimination of five per cent. was 
made between the duties imposed upon silks imported 
from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and those imported 
from Europe; and already has the amount of silks import- 


ed from France been almost doubled, while the amount of 


those imported from China has fallen off in a correspond- 
ing degree. 

It is said by practical merchants, that a discrimination 
of five per cent. in favor of foreigners, effected by evasions 
of the revenue laws, is sufficient to throw into their hands 
almost the whole business of importation, to the exclu- 
sion of the American importers. If these small discrimi- 
tions can change the course of trade to so great an extent, 
what must be the effect of a discrimination of from thirty 
to forty-five per cent. against the American planters in 
foreign markets, and of forty-five per cent. in the domestic 
market? The most satisfactory mode of ascertaining the 
burden imposed by these discriminations, is to consider 
the effect which would result from arepeal of them. What 
then would be the effect resulting from that repeal? We 
have been very gravely told by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Davis] that it would raise the price of 
manufactures, and depress the price of cotton in the Unit- 
ed States! An audience that can believe this, would be- 
lieve in any of the miracles of the dark ages. The repeal 
of our impost duties, on the contrary, would, in the first 
place, enable the American cotton planters to drive all 
their competitors out of the markets of Europe. If the 
planters of Brazil, the East Indies, and Egypt, can barely 
maintain the competition, with discriminating duties of 
from thirty to forty-five per cent. in their favor, they could 
not maintain it for a single year upon a footing of perfect 
equality. The consequence would be an increased de- 
mand for our cotton in Europe, to the extent of at least 
three hundred thousand bales. For it is to be remarked 
that the increased demand would result, not only from the 
exclusion of the Brazilian, East India, and Egyptian cot- 
ton from the markets of Europe, but from the increased 
consumption of cotton in those markets. There is no as- 
signable limit to the quantity of cotton that would be con- 
sumed in Europe, if we would receive manufactures freely 
in exchange for it. Now, sir, upon the conceded princi- 
ple, that supply and demand regulate the price of every 
article, it would puzzle the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to show that an increased demand for American cotton, 
to the extent of three hundred thousand bales, would di- 
minish the price. In fact, the real price of American cot- 
ton would be increased very nearly as many per cent. as 
the duties on foreign manufactures were diminished. So 
that the American cotton planter would have an increased 
demand for his staple, amounting to three hundred thou- 
sand bales, and would obtain an increased price of little 
less than forty-five per cent., not only for those three hun- 
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dred thousand bales, but for the whole amount of his pro- 
duction. Such, sir, would be the effect upon the foreign 
demand for American cotton, produced by the repeal of 
your unjust restrictions—resirictions which have all the 
injurious effects upon the American cotton planter which 
would result from the imposition, by Great Britain, France, |certainly amount to a distinct and unequivocal admissio; 
and Holland, of a discriminating duty of from thirty to for-|that the wealth and prosperity of the manufacturing States 
ty-five per cent. on American cotton, beyond what they im-|are derived from the duties imposed upon the productions 
posed on the cotton of Brazil, Egypt, and the East Indies. | of southern industry; for if a repeal, or even a moderats 
It remains to be ascertained what would be the effect|restriction of these duties would spread desolation ove: 
produced upon the operations of trade in the domestic|the eastern and middle States, it follows as a corollary, 
market of the United States, by the repeal of the high du-|that the existence of those duties must produce a corre 
ties imposed upon foreign manufactures, and which really | sponding injury to the southern States. 
operate, and are designed to operate, as discriminatingdu-| I presume I may take it for granted that the days of po 
ties against the southern planters, and in favor of the north- | litical necromancy have passed away, and that no one wil! 
ern manufacturers. The repeal of those duties, or a con-|now contend, except perhaps that celebrated Rosicrucia 
siderable reduction of them, would enable the southern | philosopher, Professor List, that there is a creative powe; 
planters to drive the northern manufacturers out of the/in legislation. Sir, no political power on earth can, by ; 
markets of the United States, as certainly and toas great|mere touch of the legislative wand, as if by the touch o! 
an extent as it would enable them to drive the planters of] Midas, diffuse wealth and prosperity over extensive r 
Brazil, Egypt, and the East Indies out of the markets of Eu-| gions of country. Nothing less than an omnipotent powe: 
rope. This is apparent from the single consideration, that, |is adequate to produce such a result. Whatever wealth 
with protecting or discriminating duties of forty-five per|therefore, is communicated to one portion of the Union 
cent., the northern manufacturers can scarcely maintain the | by the duties and taxes imposed by Congress, must neces 
competition with the southern planters, in supplying the|sarily, and in the very nature of things, be abstracted 
demand of the United States for such manufactures as those |from the wealth of some other portions of the Unior 
planters obtain in exchange for their agricultural staples. |Human industry only, co-operating with the bounties o! 
If those were repealed, or even reduced to twenty per|nature, can create wealth. All that human legislation cai 
cent., it is obvious that the manufactures of the northern | possibly accomplish in this respect, beyond protecting th 
States would be supplanted by those which are obtained | property of every citizen against foreign and domestic vio- 
in exchange for the productions of the southern States, to|lence and injustice, is to change the natural distributio: 
an extent fully equal to the increased demand for our cot-|of the wealth thus created, by an arbitrary and despotic 
ton in Europe. For it cannot be doubted that the aggre-|transfer of the property of one portion of the community 
gate consumption of manufactures would be very greatly |to another. 
increased in the United States; so that the southern plant- 
ers would have an increased demand for the manufactures | part of the Union, by the legislation of Congress, without 
purchased with their productions, not only in consequence | abstracting an equal amount of wealth from some other par‘ 
of underselling and supplanting northern manufactures, |ofthe Union. I now go further: I maintain that wheneve 
but in consequence of the increased consumption of manu- |this transfer of wealth from one part of the Union to an 
factures generally. other is effected by regulations which divert industry fron 
If, then—as no one, I presume, will question—the bene-| its natural into artificial channels, the burden imposed 
fits which would result to the southern planters from the jon the one part of the Union is much greater than the 
repeal or reduction of the prohibitory duties, should be |benefit conferred upon the other. When, therefore, it i: 
taken asthe measure of the burdens imposed upon them |affirmed that the proposed reduction of the duties upo 
by those duties, the committee will very clearly perceive |the productions of southern industry would utterly deso 
that 1 have not estimated the burdens of the southern /late the manufacturing States, gentlemen should reflect 
States too highly. For it may be safely assumed that a|that they are giving the strongest possible confirmation ot 
reduction of the duties imposed upon foreign manufac-|the alleged desolation produced by these duties upon thi 
tures, with a view to the protection of the domestic, from | prosperity of the planting States. For nothing can be 
their present rates to twenty per cent., would increase the | more clear, in my view of the subject, than that the injury 
annual income of the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice | done to the planting States by the imposition of the duties 
at least ten millions of dollars, taking into view the increas-|in question, is much more extensive than that which would 
ed demand for these staples, and their increased value, re-|result to the manufacturing States by the repeal of then 
sulting from the reduction ofthe dutiesin question. Andyet,} A very brief analysis of the manner in which the pt! 
even after this reduction, the planting States would contri-| posed reduction of duties would operate, will illustrat: 
bute more than their due proportion tothe federal treasury. |and confirm the views here presented. What, then, is it 
These views of the unequal action of your impost sys-|that would produce the alleged desolation in the manufac 
tem upon the different sections of the Union, and of the |turing States? Would a British army, with hostile banners 
effect of its repeal or modification, are fully confirmed by|waving over the ruins of your manufacturing establish 
the concurrent declarations of almost every advocate of|ments, carry devastation by fire and sword throughot 
that system, who has addressed the committee during this | the manufacturing States of the Union? Would the south 
debate. ‘They all concur in the opinion that the adoption | ern planters, with an army of slaves, apply the incendiary 
of the amendment I have offered—small as is the reduc-|torch to those establishments? Nothing of this sort is pre 
tion it proposes-—would be utterly ruinous to the northern | tended, sir. The manufacturers would neither feel th 
manufacturers. One gentleman [Mr. Davis] has stated|hand of violence nor injustice. Nothing would be take! 
that all the manufactories would be razed to their founda-| from them, to which they have a semblance of title. Th 
tions, and that the people of New England would have no whole of the desolation which gentlemen have depicted 
resource or refuge, butin flying to the western wilderness, | would result from restoring to the planting States a por 
to take up their abodes among savages and wild beasts.|tion only of their natural and constitutional rights. A 
Another gentleman (Mr. Denny] has said, that, if you|the tariff now stands, the southern planters are not p 
adopt the proposed amendment, you sweep through Penn-| mitted to vend the productions of their industry in th 
sylvania with the besom of destruction, and run a plough-| markets of the Union, until they have paid a discrimina' 
share over Pittsburg ing duty of forty-five per cent., while the manufacturing 


Now, sir, if there be any truth in these representations, 
if we are to regard them as any thing more than mer 
rhetorical flourishes, they furnish the most incontestible 
proof of the unequal, unjust, and oppressive operation of 
the prohibitory system upon the planting States. They 


I have said that it is impossible to confer wealth on one 
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States are permitted to vend their productions without 
paying any duty at all. Even if the proposed amendment 
were adopted, there would still remain a discriminating 
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| signal benefits upon one portion of the Union, without 


doing a corresponding injury to any other portion. It is 
true, indeed, that one of the gentlemen from Massachu- 


duty of at least twenty-five per cent. against the southern| setts [Mr. Davis] did very distinctly advance the propo- 


planters, and in favor of the northern manufacturers. 
And yet gentlemen openly admit and declare, that, even 
with this discriminating duty of twenty-five per cent. in 


sition that impost duties are not taxes, and do not impose 
any burden upon the community, but confer very great 
benefits. The first day he addressed the committee, he 


their favor, the northern manufacturers cannot hold com-| made a very labored argument to prove that impost duties 
petition with the southern planters, in supplying the mar-| imposed no burden at all upon the southern planters, as 


kets of the Union with manufactured articles, but would 
be utterly ruined by the competition. If, then, this par- 
tial restitution of the rights of the southern States would 
produce such disastrous consequences to the northern 
manufacturers, what would be the effect produced by an 
entire restoration of those rights? Those rights can be 


completely restored, only by placing the productions of} two propositions on the same day. 


southern industry upon a footing of perfect equality with 
the productions of northern industry. 
equality, there should be no discriminating duty atall, not 
to the extent of twenty-five or even five percent. The 
manufactures purchased by southern industry should be 
subject to no higher duties than the manufactures made 
by northern industry. The property obtained by pur- 
chase is no more rightfully the subject of taxation, nor 
less entitled to the protection of a just Government, than 
that which is manufactured by the owner. Whatever du- 
ty, therefore, is imposed upon foreign manufactures ob- 
tained in exchange for the productions of domestic indus- 
try, the same rate of duty should be imposed upon the 
manufactures made in the United States, and brought into 
competition with them. This is indispensable to that 
equality of taxation which every State in the Union has a 
righttodemand. Ifa duty of twenty-five per cent. is im- 
posed upon the manufactures imported by the southern 
planters, the same duty should be imposed upon those 
which are made by the northern manufacturers. They 
would then come into competition upon a footing of per- 
fect equality in regard to government protection. What- 
ever advantage either might have, would be a natural ad- 
vantage, of which they could not be rightfully no 
by the Government. If, then, the reduction of the duties 
on imported manufactures to twenty-five per cent. would 
prove ruinous to the northern manufacturers, what utter 
and absolute destruction would resuit to those manufac- | 
turers from that reduction, accompanied by an excise duty | 
of twenty-five per cent. on their productions? It must) 
be obvious from the declaration of almost every gentleman 
who has spoken against the proposed amendment, that this 
equalization of duties on northern manufactures and south- 
ern imports would give to the latter almost the entire pos- 
session of the markets of the United States, to the exclusion 
ofthe former. All this conclusively demonstrates that the 
manufacturers of the northern States are actually sustained | 
by the unjust discriminating duties imposed upon the pro-| 
ductions of southern industry, and could not exist for twelve 
months in a tolerable state of prosperity if those duties 


| producers, or by the consumers, or by them both. 





were repealed. And yet gentlemen, who admit this to be 
true, have the modest assurance to tell us that the duties 
in question impose no burden upon the southern States, 
that does not operate equally as a burden upon all parts of 
the Union, and that the tariff has nothing to do with the 
distress and suffering and decay of the southern States! 
Sir, it is vain that gentlemen attempt to wind their way 


producers. ‘The second day he maintained, with equal 
sarnestness, that every increase of duties on foreign manu- 
factures, so far from increasing their price, had actually 
made them cheaper, and consequently that the consumer 
paid no part of the tax, but, on the contrary, received a 
benefit. The gentleman acted wisely in not uttering these 
y- Separated by the in- 
terval of a night, it was possible that the paradoxical ab- 


To produce this|surdity involved in their union might not be perceived. 


When brought together, they amount to nothing less than 
the broad and unqualified assertion that the impost duties 
Jaid upon foreign manufactures, though they yield a large 
revenue to the Government, and, indirectly, a bounty to 
domestic manufacture, impose no burden at all upon any 
portion of the community. After this, the doctrine that 
‘‘taxation is no tyranny,” can no longer be regarded as 
confined to the slavish advocate of the despotic power of 
the British Parliament, and the passive obedience of the 
North American colonies. Improving upon the exploded 
political text, that a ** public debt” isa * public blessing,” 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has revealed to us the 
still more important discovery, ‘‘ that a public tax isa pub- 
lic blessing.” 

So far as there is any truth in the assertion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that the increase of duties on 
foreign manufactures does not enhance their price, it is a 
conclusive confirmation of my argument, as to the opera- 
tion of impost duties on the producers of our exports. 
For if the price of manufactures be not increased, in con- 
sequence of the duties, it follows that no part of the tax 
falls upon the producers. Nothing can be more certain 
than that, if there be no magic in the business, somebody 
must pay the taxes that go into the federaltreasury. The 
truth of the matter is, that the price of manufactures is 
not increased in proportion to the duties imposed upon 
their importation, though it is increased to a certain ex- 
tent. But it is equally true that the price of the staples 
of exportation is diminished by the impost duties, to a cer- 
tain extent also. The duties must be paid either by the 
} } W hat- 
ever portion of the duties is not paid by one of these classes, 
must be paid by the other. In the actual state of the fo- 
reign and domestic markets, I confidently believe that the 
principal burden falls upon the producers; in other words, 
that the duties imposed upon foreign manufactures exhi- 
bit their effects much more in depressing the price of our 
agricultural staples in our own markets, than in the en- 
hancement of the price of manufactures. But the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts cannot conceive how the price of 
cotton can be depressed by our impost duties, and seems 
to suppose that if these duties depress the price of Ame- 
rican cotton in our own markets, they must equally de- 
press the price of foreign cotton in the markets of Europe. 
Now, the truth is nearly the reverse of what he supposes. 


through the labyrinth of inconsistencies in which they are | If an export duty were imposed upon cotton, the gentle- 


involved. ‘Toa mind capable of comprehending ihe sub-| man would probably understand it. 
Ject, there cannot be presented a more palpable contra-|the value of cotton to th 


That would diminish 
almost to the full 


planter, 


diction, than to assert that the repeal of the duties on|extent of the duty, although it would not at all diminish 


southern imports would ruin the northern manufacturers, |the price in Europe. 


and yet that the imposition of those duties is not as inju- 
rious to the southern planters, as their repeal would be to 
the northern manufacturers. Such a notion can be main- 


on him. 


If the planter receive the same 
price Only for his cotton, after t! imposition of the duty, 
it ~ i 4 
that he received before, the duty most unquestionably falls 


The gentleman scems to me to have failed inh 
s 


tained only by ascribing to the legislation of Congress the j usual acuteness, in confounding the effect of our tariff uy 


supernatural power of imposing taxes which shell confer] on the pric: 


of cotton in fore g markets, and in Our oy 
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markets. Hence he infers that the American merchant sented as stating that the whole burden fa 
who purchases the cotton of the planter, pays for it in| producers, and no part of it on the consumers. 


money, as much as it is worth in Europe, deducting only | whereas I stated that the duties imposed upon the foreign 
the freight and charges; and, from these erroneous pre- 


mises, he infers that if any loss occurs afterwards, by re- 


ceiving goods subject to duty, it must fall on the merchant. 


Now, the gentleman gives credit to the American mer- 
chant for a very small share of sagacity, in taking it for 
granted that he will pay the planter as high a money price 
for his cotton as can be obtained for it in Europe, (de- 
ducting only freight and charges,) when it is known that 
the only purpose for which he purchases the cotton, and 
the only profitable use to which he can apply it, is to give 
it in exchange for foreign manufactures which he will not 
In fixing the 
money price of cotton in the United States, the merchants 
undoubtedly take into consideration the duties they will 
These duties constitute 
one of the principal elements of the calculation upon 
It may be true that 
this calculation is not actually made by each individual 


be permitted to sell until he pays the duty. 


have to pay on the return cargo. 
which the price of cotton is founded. 
merchant who purchases a lot of cotton; but it is equally 


true that each individual merchant does not calculate the 
demand and supply when he makes a purchase, though 


: 
every one knows that these are the two circumstances 


which infallibly regulate prices. 


This reasoning is con-| 


Ils upon the 
And 


manufactures we received in exchange for cotton, have 
the effect of depressing the price of cotton in the United 
States, [ am represented as stating that those duties < 
press the price of cotton in foreign markets. 

It will be recollected that the leading proposition which 
I laid down, and to which all the rest were subservient, 
was that forty per cent. on the cotton, tobacco, and rice, 
exported from the planting States, might be fairly assumed 
as the measure of the burdens imposed upon them by this 
Government. 

Now, sir, if we assume that only one-half of the burde: 
of the imposts falls upon the planters, as producers, my 
proposition will be most completely sustained: for I will 
now take into the estimate two very important items, 
which I did not think it necessary to present in my former 
argument. We have been told, this morning, by a gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Srrone]} that the tariff 
States purchase from the planting States cotton to the 
amount of six millions of dollars. I believe this to be an 
extravagant estimate; and, though it would better sub 
|serve the purposes of my argument, I will not adopt it 
The true amount of cotton sold by the southern to the 
northern States may be set down at five millions of dollars 


clusively confirmed by a comparison of the prices current} Assuming forty-five per cent. as the average of the duties 
of cotton in Great Britain and the United States at this| levied on foreign manufactures, and that one-half only of 


moment. 
pence, or about fourteen cents, per pound in Liverpool. 


Add to this the difference of exchange, and the differ- 


ence in the value of the currencies of the two countries, 
which amount to eight per cent., and you have fifteen 


cents, or more, as the price of cotton in Liverpool, esti- 
Now, sir, the very highest 
price that can be obtained in the markets of the United 


mated in American currency. 


States, is eleven and a half cents. 
for freight and insurance, and other charges, a large al- 


lowance, and you have thirteen and a half cents as the 


price which it costs the American merchant to deliver in 
Liverpool the cotton for which he obtains fifteen cents. 
So far, therefore, from giving the planter as large a 
money price for his cotton, deducting the charges, as he 


could obtain in Europe, the American merchant reserves} 


one and a half cents for his profit on every pound; where- 
as, if imported manufactures were freed from the dis- 
criminating duties imposed upon them, and the importing 
merchant could make his regular profit upon the merchan- 


dise imported, every practical man knows that, as cotton| 
is the most convenient medium of remittance, it would 


command very nearly as high a price in the United States 
as it would in Great Britain. 


But the merchant must have his profit on one branch| 


of the exchange or the other. What your discriminating 
duties in favor of domestic manufacture prevent him from 
making on the merchandise he imports, he must make 
upon the staples which he exports. Thus it is, sir, that 
the price of cotton is depressed in our own markets, more 
than that of manufactures is enhanced, by prohibitory du- 
ties; and, consequently, the largest portion of the burden 
of these duties falls upon the planters, as producers. If 
all the duties now imposed upon foreign manufactures 
were repealed, and trade left perfectly free, 1 will hazard 
my reputation on the assertion that there would not be 
a difference of more than one cent a pound between the 
price of cotton in Liverpool and in Charleston; whereas 
the difference now is two anda half cents at least. And 
here I but remark that the gentlemen opposed 
to me have, ins 


cannot 


carcely a single instance, stated my pro- 
positions correctly, and met them f: Whereas I 
stated that | half of yurden of the duties 
laid upon imports falls upon the ucers of the exports 
riven in ex for ln 


uirly. 


ule 
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at 


t my 
st orn 


} 
’ 
rod 
hangre them, ¢ “lucers, 1 am repre- 


Add to this two cents 


Prime cotton now commands seven and a half this duty is taken out of the price of cotton, it will follow 


that the planters sustain a loss of twenty-two and a half per 
cent. upon the cotton sold to the northern manufacturers 
For whatever depresses in our own markets the price of 
the cotton exported to foreign countries, must equally 
depress the price of the smaller portion of it consumed 
by the domestic manufacturers. Here, then, is a burden 
of one million one hun@red and twenty-five thousand dol 
lars imposed upon the internal trade of the cotton plant- 
ers, which does not go into the public treasury, but evi 
dently into the pockets of the manufacturers. But this 
is not all. If the planters receive, in exchange for this 
cotton, northern manufactures, enhanced by protecting 
duties, they are subjected to an additional burden of one 
million one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, as 
the consumers of those manufactures. I will assume, how 
ever, that only half the amount of cotton sold to th 
northern manufacturers is received by the planters in 
domestic goods, enhanced by the protecting duties. From 
this, it will follow that the planters sustain a burden of 
fone million six hundred and eighty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars upon this branch of their internal trade; 
|of which, one million one hundred and twenty-five thou 
jsand dollars results from the depression of the price 


| 





cotton, and half that sum from the enhancement of the 

price of the manufactures received in exchange for it. 
| There is another item to be added to the burdens oi 
ithe southern States. 

They export grain, flour, lumber, turpentine, and v: 
rious other articles, amounting to not less than two mi 
lions of dollars, in addition to their exports of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice. The burden they sustain, throug! 
5 tanen exports, cannot be less than six hundred and fifty 
| thousand dollars, in any view of the subject. This sum, 
added to one million six hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
| five hundred dollars, gives two million three hundred and 
| thirty -seven thousand five hundred dollars, which must t e 
jadded to the burdens of the southern States, besides what 
i they bear as the exporters of cotton, tobacco, and rice. 
| Now, if even we grant that only one-half of the burden 
}of the duties imposed upon the foreign trade of th 
| planters is paid by them as producers, yet they will pay, 
jeven in that view, twenty-two and a half per cent. 
thirty-seven millions of dollars of exports, amounting 
eight million three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
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dollars. And if we grant, also, that the planting States 
only consumed taxed articles, foreign and domestic, to the 

amount of half their exports—an extravagant concession— 

they will still pay, as consumers, four million one hundred 

and sixty-two thousand five hundred dollars. All these 

sums, added together, make an aggregate of fourteen mil- 

lion eight hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 

being twenty-five thousand more than forty per cent. 

upon the exports of cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

But, sir, in conceding, for the sake of argument, that} 
the planting States consume only half the amount of their| 
exports in taxed articles, foreign and domestic, I have] 
conceded what the facts of the case will not justify. On 
the contrary, they consume very nearly the whole amount 
of what is left, after paying the contribution to the cus- 
tom-house. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Davis] has stated that the manufacturing States consume} rolina, but in all the planting States, is imported through 


as large an amount of foreign manufactures, in proportion 
to their numbers, as is consumed by the planting States. 
if any thing in the shape of a tariff argument could as- 
tonish me, it would be this assertion. Can the gentleman 
possibly be serious? Can he gravely assert, in this assem- 
bly, that the tariff States purchase, for their own con- 
sumption, from the planting States, as large a proportion 
of foreign manufactures as are consumed by the planting} 
States themselves, when every man in this House must 
know that the tariff States manufacture the very same 
description of articles, not only for their own consumption, 
but for the purpose of selling them in other States, and 
in foreign countries? We were told, yesterday, by a gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Martinpave] that the ma- 
nufactures which have grown up under the protecting 
system, consisting of the very descriptions which the 
southern States import in exchange for their staples, | 
amount annually to the sum of one hundred and twenty | 
millions of dollars. Now, sir, if the manufacturing States] 
consume domestic manufactures to the amount of one hun-| 
dred and twenty millions of dollars, and, in addition to all| 
this, consume their full proportion of the thirty-seven| 
millions of dollars imported by the southern States, they 
must certainly be the most extravagant and voracious con- 
sumers on the face of the earth! 

Gentlemen seem to think it incredible that the southern 
States should consume foreign manufactures to the amount 
of thirty-seven millions of dollars. But is this more sur- 
prising than that the other States should consume domes- 
tic manufactures of the same kind to the amount of one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars? And it is to be 
remarked, that, of the thirty-seven millions of dollars of 
manufactures imported in exchange for southern produce, 
fourteen million eight hundred thousand dollars is taken 
by the Government. ‘This, of course, is not consumed 
by the planting States, but by the public officers, con- 
tractors, and other persons, who receive in various forms 
the public disbursements. The remaining twenty-two 
millions of dollars is all that the Government permits the 
planters to receive for their exports of cotton, tobacco, 
and rice. It is only necessary that I should prove that 
they consume this amount of imports, to prove that they 
are taxed, as consumers, in proportion to their exports. 
Assuming the population of the planting States at four 
millions, black and white, twenty-two million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars would about yield a dividend of five 
dollars and a half to each person, for every description of 
clothing and other articles manufactured of wool, cotton, 
flax, hemp, and silks; for iron and all its manufactures; 
for salt, sugar, coffee, tea, and an infinite variety of 
smaller articles. The southern people must be poor in- 
deed, if their consumption of the articles of foreign mer- 
chandise, and of northern manufactures protected by the 
import duties, does not amount to five dollars and a half 
for each individual. ‘The annual clothing of a field slave 
amounts to a larger sum. 
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Nothing in this debate has surprised me more than the 
loose and random assertions in which gentlemen have in- 
dulged on this subject of consumption of foreign manu- 
factures. A gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Burers} 
who deals extensively in figures of different kinds, has 
communicated a very important piece of statistical infor- 
mation in regard to South Carolina. He informs us that 
this State, which exports to the amount of cight millions 
of dollars, consumes, of foreign productions of every 
kind, only to the amount of one million three hundred 
thousand! This very important and singular fact he in- 
fers from the circumstance that the imports of Charleston 
amount only.to that sum. 

an it be necessary to inform the member from Rhode 


| Island of a fact so notorious, as that the principal part of 


the foreign merchandise consumed not only in South Ca- 
New York, and other cities north of Charleston?’ I confi- 
dently assert, sir, that, for clothing alone, South Carolina 
consumes in foreign manufactures, and in northern manu- 
factures, equally enhanced by protecting duties, three 
times the amount set down by the member from Rhode 
Island, as her entire consumption of foreign merchandise. 
This statement of the gentleman, however, is not quite so 
extravagant as another which he made in illustration of 
the miraculous influence of the protecting system. After 
ascribing all the improvements made in machinery in Eu- 
rope and America, for the last half century, to the pro- 
tecting system of the United States, which commenced in 
1816, setting all chronology at defiance, he made a state- 
ment as to the effect of thisimproved machinery in cheapen- 
ing production, which bid equal defiance to all the known 
powers and principles of mathematics. He gravely told 
us that the American tariff system has reduced the price 
of woollen manufactures one hundred per cent., and that 
of cotton manufactures two hundred per cent. Now, sir, 
I can conceive of the possibility of reducing the price of 
an article to nothing, but it would puzzle Sir Isaac New- 
ton himself, with all the combined powers of algebra, 
fluxions, and the infinitisemal calculus, to follow the gentle- 
man in Is descent of one hundred per cent. less than no- 
thing! I must, therefore, leave him in the profound depth 
to which he has descended, with a single admonition. I 
recommend it to the gentleman never, in future, to deal 
in the use of Arabian figures, but to confine himself strictly 
and exclusively to figures of speech. Let him carefully 
abstain from all the combinations of the nine digits, and 
revel without restraint amongst crocodiles, toads, tadpoles, 
and the whole reptile tribe, which abound in his imagina- 
tion with the same teeming profusion that he seems to sup- 
pose they abound in the bayous and stagnant pools of 
Louisiana. 

But to return from this digression to the question of the 
relative consumption of imported articles by the manu- 
facturing and the planting States. How is it possible that 
the manufacturing States, who allege, and allege truly, 
that they have nothing wherewith to purchiase foreign 
manufactures, even if they were freely admitted, can con- 
sume as large a share of them, in proportion to their num- 
bers, as the planting States, who have nearly forty mil- 
lions of productions to give in exchange for them? If 
those who have no means of purchasing the manufactures 
of Europe, consume as large a proportion of them as those 
who actually pay for them, it is worth while to inquire how 
this strange phenomenon is brought about. It must be ef- 
fected either by plunder, or by the exchanges of internal 
commerce. Let us examine for a moment the nature 
extent of these exchanges. 

What means have the northern States to purchase thi 
foreign manufactures which are imported in exchange 
for southern exports’? They have positively nothing but 
their own manufactures by which they can 
reign manufactures from the 
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southern States consume a large amount of the w welten | 
and cotton manufactures of the North; but, even if they 
pay for them by giving in exchange foreign manufactures, 
this does not relieve the pe ople of the South from any 
part of the burden imposed upon their foreign exchanges. 
If the southern States give fine British woollen and cot- 
ton manufactures in exchange for coarse northern manu- 
factures of the same articles, is it not obvious that they 
pay, as consumers, as large an amount of taxation upon 
these coarse fabrics, as they would have been compelled 
to pay if they had consumed the fine fabrics of Great 
Britain? The form of the burden is ch: anged, but its ex- 
tent is not at all diminished: for it will hardly be denied 
that the price of northern manufactures of cotton and} 
wool is as much enhanced by the tariff as that of British 
manufactures of the same materials. 

But I grant that the southern States purchase various 
other articles from the northern States, such as pleasure 

rarriages and cabinet furniture, which are not, strictly 
speaking, enhanc ed in price by the protecting duties; and 
if these were paid for with fore gn manufactures, it might 
be fairly contended, that, to this extent, the northern peo- 
ple sustained a portion of the burden of the southern | 
imposts. But gentlemen seem entirely to overlook, 
this aspect of the subject, what they not only urge, but | 
exaggerate in others—the five millions worth of raw cot-| 
ton ‘annually sold by the cotton planting to the manufac- 
turing States. In all conscience, this is an ample fund 
wherewith to purchase all the articles of northern manu- 
facture, such as I have just mentioned, whi ch the plant. | 
ing States can require for their consumption. When to 
all this we add, that the southern States consume a con- 
siderable amount of tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, rum, and 
other East and West India paedartons, which we im- 
ported by the manufacturing States in exchange for their 
productions, it may be very scatdeutiy stated that the 
planting States consume as large an amount of foreign 
productions imp yorted in exchange for those of the manu- 
facturing States, and of northern manufacture s, equi ally 
enhanced in price by the tariff, as the manufacturing States 
consume of the foreign manufactures imported in éxchange 
for southern produce. 

From this analysis of the 
States, it is apparent that the live stock 
the western States, amounting to about three 
dollars, is the only branch of th: ut trade which tends to re- 
lieve the planting States ome any portion of the impost 
duties levied upon their foreign exchanges. Even, there- 
fore, if it were true that the Pada burden of these duties 
falls upon the consumers, the planting States would be 
taxed in proportion to their exports, with this inconsider- 
ible exception. 

But, sir, in estimating the burden imposed by the tariff 
upon the different parts | of the Union, gentlemen e ntirely 
overlook its prohi bi tory effect. The very lowest estimate 
which can be made of the curtailment it has produced in 
the den mane for Ame rican cotton in the markets of the 
world, taking rin to view the increased demand in that of the 
U nited States, is two hundred thousand bales, amounting 
to six millions of dollars. This will be three times as much 
as is required to counterbalance any diminution in the bur- 
dens of the thern States, which can be supposed to 
result from the circumstance of their not consuming taxed 
articles to the full amounts of their « xports. 

I have thus made out the burdens of the South to be as 
great as I represented them, without taking into the esti- 
mate the ine quality of the Government d ments. 

I will now enc 
gentlemen to a test, to whic iy ‘ 
not take exce ption. I re quire 
the sincerity their belief 
ing the golden rule of 
that others should do 
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They sents with great apparent sincerity, that a duty 
imposed upon any particular branch of productive indus. 
try is no tax at all upon the producers, except so far as 
they c consume the productions of their own industry, and 
that, conse quently, the planting States have no cause to 
complain of unequal taxation, because two-thirds of the 
federal revenue is levied upon the productions of their 
ee n industry. Now, sir, if there be any truth in this doc- 
trine, gentlemen cannot consistently oppose its application 
to themselves. I propose, then, to return **the poisoned 
chalice to their lips,” by i imposing an excise duty of onl; 
|twe nty per cent. on the y various manufactures of the tar ‘A 
| States, which the gentleman from New York estimates to 
amount to one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, and 
Ito re peal entirely the duties upon imports. This will yield 
a revenue of twenty -four millions of dollars, and will 1 
be half so oppressive, or half so unequal, as our present 
system of taxation. For the last fourteen years, the whole 
federal revenue has been raised by an indirect tax of at 
least forty per cent. levied upon less than a millions 
lof dollars of the productions of the country. Lt certain|s 
cannot be unreasonable to ask that for the next fourteen 
ge the burden, which gentlemen say is no burden at 
all, should be shifted from that part of the Union whi h 
feels it to be oppressive and ruinous, to that which regards 
it as utterly harmless. And I am curious to know what 
| objectio n gentlemen will urge against an indirect tax of 
jtwenty per cent. upon the produc tions of northern indus 
jtry, which will not apply with double force to the existing 
jtax of forty per cent. upon the .productions of southern 
lindustry. To all their complaints, 1 will reply, in then 
own words, ‘*make yourselves easy, gentlemen; this is no 
tax upon the manufacturers, it is a tax which falls exclu- 
sively upon the consumers of their productions.” But, 
sir, is there any man in this House, that can believe for a 
moment that the manufacturers would be deluded by the 
miserable fallacy, the insulting mockery, by which they 
{attempt to reconcile the South to their unjust and oppr« 
sive burdens? Would they believe that a tax laid upon 
|their productions is no tax at all upon them, as producers, 
because the burden must ultimately fall on the consumer: 
No, sir; rest assured that, before they had felt its opera 
tion twelve months, they would be most feelingly impres 
ed with the truth, that a tax is still a tax, lay it wkere you 
please, and disguise it as you may. 

And yet, sir, the excise which I propose would be, 
every respect, more equitable, and would be much mor 
equally distributed over the Union, than the impost du 
|ties now are. In the first place, it would be applied to « 
larger amount of the productive industry of the Union, 
than that upon which our present taxes are levied, I, 
of course, a lower rate of duty only would be necessar) 

Twenty per cent. upon the productions of the tariff States 
would yield as much revenue as forty per cent. on the p 
ductions of the exporting States. In the second p! 
regarding itas a tax, not on the manufacturers, but on th 
consumers of their fabrics, it would be much more equall 
diffused over the Union than the impost duties on for: 
manufactures. For it cannot be doubted that the planting 
States consume a larger amount of northern manufactures, 
by at least five millions of dollars, than the manufacturing 
States consume of foreign manufactures obtained in ex 
change for southern produce. This conclusively follows, 
from the fact that the northern States have nothing but 
their manufactures with which to pay the southern States, 
not only for the foreign manufactures they obtain from 
them indirec tly, but, also, for the raw cotton the y purch 
from them directly. 

According to the principles laid down as applicable to 
the planting States by all the tariff gentlemen who hav 
participated in this debate, the excise duty which I hav: 
ested would be no more oppressive to the manufactur 
than it would be to the planting States! Yet 
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uty every man, I will not say of enlarged political intelligence, 

lus- but of the very humblest pretension to common sense, 

as must perceive that an excise, accompanied by a repeal of 

and ‘ the impost duties, would spread desolation over the whole 

srs region of the manufacturing States, while it would in- 

the crease the wealth and prosperity of the planting States, 

\eir beyond all formerexample. Such, sir, are the monstrous 

oc- discrepancies between the theories of gentlemen, intend- 
ion : ed for others, and their practical results, when brought | 
ned home to themselves. % 
nly And here, sir, I beg leave to notice a very extraordi- 

riff nary position, which has been assumed by one of the gen-| 
, to tlemen from Massachusetts, [Mr. Goruam] and seriously | 
and defended by another, [Mr. Evererr.] The former gen- 
eld tleman asserted that the cotton, tobacco, and rice, ex- 

not ported from the southern States, grown upon the southern 

ent soil, and produced by southern capital and southern labor, 

ole are not the exclusive property of the southern States, but 

ad that they equally belong to the other parts of the Union; 

iain and the latter gentleman seized upon the grand discovery 

ny of his colleague, as furnishing the only practicable solu- 

een tion of the otherwise inexplicable anomaly, that one-third 

Lat of the people of the United States own two-thirds of the 


exports, and pay two-thirds of the taxes of the country. 
Sir, there is, perhaps, more truth in this idea of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, than they would be willing to 














of avow, though ina very different sense from thatin which 

lus they intended it to be understood. Every southern planter 
ing may truly say, ‘* my own is not my own,” upon the same 
ern principle that our forefathers said, when they staked 
1el? ‘¢their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor” upon 
sno the issue of the revoluti nary struggle, **no man has a right 
clu- to that which another man has a right to take from him.” 
but, But, sir, in any other sense, what can be more wildly 
ra extravagant, more supremely absurd, than this worse than 
the agrarian idea of a communion of property’? The rea- 
hey son upon which it is founded, is worth considering. It is| 
res- alleged, that inas much as a part of the agricultural pro-| 
pon ductions of the South, as well as of the foreign manufac- 
rs, tures received in exchange for them, are purchased and | 
rs consumed by the manufacturing States, they must be con- | 
ra sidered to that extent the productions of the manufac-| 
ess turing States. | 
you Now, sir, it is strange that the gentleman did not per- 
ceive that this doctrine, fairly carried out, would prove | 
, in that no part of the cotton, tobacco, and rice, made in the} 
ore southern States, is the production of southern industry. | 
du For if that portion which is purchased and consumed by 
fo a the northern States, is for that reason to be regarded as 
on, E the production of those States, the remaining ard larger 





‘ 4 : ° i 
portion, which is purchased and consumed by foreign coun- | 


ry tries, must be regarded as the prod iction of foreign in- 
ites dustry. Thus it is, sir, that, by a sweeping theory, we are | 
ro ousted of our title to the productions of our own labor; | 


much more completely than we are, even by the tariff it- 
self. Another c ynsequcnce follows from this doctri ie, 
which the gentleman would be very unwilling to admit 

It results, as a correlative proposition, that the manufac- 
tures of the northern States, which are purchased and 
consumed by the southern States, are not the productions 
ng of northern, but of southern industry. 





ex Ina word, sir, as all commercial exchanges must be re-| 
Ws; ciprocal, tls novel doctrine would as clearly prove that | 
but your property is mine, as that my property is yours; and | 
tes, it would thus introduce utter confusion intv all our notions | 
“om on this subject. 
S I come now, sir, to a view of this very grave and in- 
teresting subject, which I never approach without regret- 
u ting the necessity of doing it, and which I certainly should 
Ave not have brought before the committee, but for the course 
ave pursued by a member from New York, [Mr. Martinpa.e.] 
ul 


Mhat gentleman, after stating that the protecting system 
had been adopted by the tariff States from a clear and dis- 
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tinct perception of their own interest, and that they never 
would abandon it under any circumstances—both of which 
assertions I fully believe—went onto say, that if the south- 
ern States were unwilling to submit to what they believed 
to be oppression and tyranny, he was perfectly willing that 


‘they should withdraw from the Union, and hoped they 


would depart in peace. As the gentleman has thought 
proper, ina very cool, calculating, and unimpassioned man- 
ner, to throw out a defiance which implies that the south- 


| ern States are insignificant and unimportant to the Union, 


I shall avail myself of the occasion to demonstrate how 
much those States contribute not only to support the Go- 
vernment, but to sustain the prosperity of the rest of the 
confederacy, by showing what they would be without the 
Union, and what the Union would be withoutthem. This 


i'view of the subject has the advantage of exhibiting plain, 


palpable, and intelligible results, and, if 1 am not egregiously 
deceived, will furmsh incontrovertible proof of the doc- 
trines I have attempted to sustain, by general reasoning. 
it will certainly demonstrate that the Union needs the south- 
ern States, more than the southern States need the Union. 

What, then, would be the effect of dissolving the Union? 
And, in the first place, what would be its effect upon the 
southern States? It will not be denied that they would 
still possess at least as large an amount of exportable pro- 
ductionsas they nowdo. They would consequently export 
to foreign countries productions amounting to forty mil- 
lions of dollars; and as there would be no system of legisla- 
tive plunder or piracy to intercept the lawful returns of 
their industry and enterprise, they would import through 
their own custom-houses foreign merchandise to at least an 
equalamount. The whole amount of the revenue derived 
from the impost duties, on this merchandise, would be- 
long to them, instead of being unnaturally diverted by a 
Government which in this respect operates as a foreign 
Government on them—to enrich other parts of the con- 
fecle racy . 

If we assume twenty per cent. as the average of the 
duties which the southern States would impose upon their 
imports, it would yield them an annual revenue of eight 
millions of dollars, being a larger revenue in proportion to 
their numbers, than the Government of the Union now 


derives from the present excessive duties. While, there- 


\fore, the planters of the South would be relieved from 


more than one-half of their present burdens of taxation, 
the southern States would have a most abundant revenue, 
and, what would be of more importance than can be readily 


|realized, the whole of it would be disbursed within those 


States, creating, to that extent, a new demand for the pro- 


| ductions of their industry, and diffusing prosperity through 


ten thousand channels, amongst all classes of society. As 
|I have reasons for believing that this subject of Govern- 


ment disbursements has not been sufficiently developed, 
1 will attempt some further illustrations of a more practi- 
cal nature. The annual disbursement of eight millions of 


}dollars, where less than one million is now disbursed, 


would be equivalent toan addition of one hundred millions 


|of dollars to the permanent capital of the country, that 


being the sum which would be re quired to yield an an- 
nual interest of seven millions of dollars. Can this posi- 
tion be denied, or even doubted, by any rational mind at 
all familiar with such inquiries? Whatever amount is added 
to the permanent revenue of any country or section of 
country, without any increase of its burdens, must ob- 
viously increase its wealth and prosperity, as much as they 
would be increased by an addition to its permanent capital, 
But the case 
The ad- 


dition of seven millions of dollars would be made to the 


annual revenue of the southern States, not only without 
|any increase of its burdens, but with a reduction of them 


more than one-half, thus adding as much to their wealth 


jand prosperity, by exemption from taxation, as by the 
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safe estimate, therefore, to say that the withdrawal of the | cient, of itself, to build up and sustain a city with a popu- 


southern States from the action of the Federal Govern- lation of twenty thousand inhabitants 


. What, ‘then, would be 


ment, and the consequent establishment of a system of the effect of adding seven millions of dollars to the annual 


free ‘and unshackled commerce, would add two hundred | disbursements of the southern States, while their 


taxes 


millions of dollars to their wealth at once, and that the| should be reduced to one-half their present rate, and their 
property and income of every man in the community would! commerce extended in all directions under the influenc 


be proportionably enhanced in value. 


of that freedom which would equa illy increase the demand 


And what, sir, would be the effect of this new order | for their staples abroad, and for imported manufactures in 
of things upon the condition, the wealth, and the finan-| the United States? 


cial resources of the other States of the Union? What} 


would become of their manuf icturing establishments, now lever rise into consequence, while the constant d 


Sir, it is utterly impossible that any southern city can 
Ir: aught 


sustained by unjust and unconstitutional taxes and re-| of Government exactions, and the steady current of G: 


strictions upon the preductions of southern industry? 
They would exhibit one wide and almost unbroken scene 
of desolation and ruin. What, then, would become of| 
your protecting system? Do you believe, sir, that the | 
western and northwestern States would consent to pur-| 
chase manufactures from the northern States at an en-| 
hanced price, where they could find no good market for 
their live stock; when they could purchase manufactures | 
from the southern States twenty-five per cent. cheaper, 
and, at the same time, obtain a market for their live stoc k,' 
incomparably better, and four times more 
than that which they could find in the n 
This would be to suppose them utterly blin« 
different to their interest. The northern manuf: ictures | 
would be driven from every part of the United States| 
where the imports of the southern States should be free- 
ly admitted. C onsequently, the consumption of those im- 
ports would be increased, in proporti on to the diminished | 
consumption of northern manufactures. 

And what would be the financial resources of 
other States, if the southern States were separated from} 
them? Unless they should resort to internal taxes, adding | 
new burdens to their manufactures at the moment of their 
utmost distress, they would have only a mise hl foreign | 


ext ensive, 
rors States? 


lL or utterly in-| 
| 


all the}\ 


commerce of tw enty millions of dollars, from which to sup- | 
ply their public exchequer. 
doubly as high as those of the southern States, 
only derive from them a revenue of eight millions of dollars. 


Even if they imposed ¢ luti ies | 
they would} 


So that the northern States, with a population of ¢ 
lions, would have a revenue of only eight millions, yoni) 
forty per cent. upon their im ports, whereas the southern] 
States, with a population of Jess than four millions, would| 
have the same amount of revenue, pay ing only twenty per| 
cent. upon their imports! <A more stri 
scarcely be conceived than this; and yet, sir, it is no pic-| 
ture of the imagination, but a plain matter of fact reality, 
involving no doubtful speculations in political economy, 
but challenging the assent of every man who is capable of | 
reading the custom-house statements, and of making the 
simplest arithmetical calculations. ‘The separation of the| 
southern States from the Union, therefore, which the gen-| 
tleman from New York 
consequence to the other States, would gg a revo-| 
lution in the respective conditions of the two dissevered | 
parts of the confederacy, to which history can furnish no| 
parallel. So far as relates to their we alth and prosperity, 
it would be the heaviest curse that couk 1 be inflicted upon 
the manufacturing States, and the most signal blessing that| 
human wisdom couk 1 confer upon the southe rn States. 
In less than ten years Charleston would be the 
city in the Union, and all the southern cities and 
would wns a correspon The 
capital which is now concentrated in Boston, Providence, 
Lowell, and the other great seats of manufact n the] 
North, would be transferred to Charleston, Savannah, 
Augusta, Columbia, and the other ats of com- 
merce inthe South. The growth of the in which 
we are now deliberating, is a striking * proof of the won- 
derful effect of public disburse sinane icon what we 
have here witnessed, it may be safely inferred that a per 


ght mil- 


kin g 


contrast can 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


second | 
towns 
ding increase. wealth and | 


at ure } 


vy t 
great s 


}northern cities. 


| dications of premature decrepitude and decay. 


| struck with the 


lrious modes, to the enriching 


| more favored regions. 
seems to regard of such small] it 


j) vernment disbursements, operate as discriminating duties 
\in favor of the northern cities. 


it is under the influe nee 
lof these causes, and not for the want of enterpr: se or in- 
dustry, that Charleston, the natural emporium of an ex 
| tensive foreis gn commerce, has sunk into comparative in 
significance, asa mere place of deposit for our staple 
of exportation, while the foreign merchandise obtain 
in exchange for these staples is actually imported 
it is owing to these causes, that, 
though two-thirds of the foreign commerce of the coun 
| belongs to the southern States, their cities are paieaitien ant, 
compared with those of the northern States, and, while th 
former are going to decay, almost universally, the om 
rapidly increasing in pepelat onand prosperity. And, 
sir, it is owing to these causes, also, that the norther 
States, comparatively destitute of natural advantages, hay 
ling’ no staples of e xportation to support their commerce, 
exhibit all the indications of'a young, grow ing, and flouris! 
ing country; while the southern States, with natural : 

antages, such as never fall to the lot of any other suite, 
and with an industry which never relaxes its efforts, ar 
in a steady progress of deterioration, exhibiting all the 
A travei- 
jler, in passing through the southern States, will be struc " 
with the wretched appearance of towns and villag: 
most in ruins—the melancholy memorials of departed | 
perity; whereas, in the northern States, he will be equal 
animating appearance of towns and villages 
lgrowing up in the oldest States almost as rapidly as in 
newly settled country. Such, sir, is the power of n 
government to destroy the bounties of Providence. No 
natural advantages, no industry, no human exertion, hor 
ever great, can stand the unequal action of a Government 
which levies a contribution of foity per cent. upon the i 
come of one part of the Union, to be appropriated, im va 
of another. 

It is like the action of a burning and malignant su 

which perpetually evaporates the nioisture and fertility ot 


are 


S 


ithe soil, in a region devoted to the curse of heaven, 


pour them out in fructifying and refreshing showers « 
Under the existing order of things, 
is in vain that we attempt to disguise the fact that t 
Union itself is rothing more nor less than a compact, 
ducing the southern States to the very worst condition o! 
colonial bondage—that of mere tr ibutary provinces. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts has inforn 
ed us th: it the establishment of a system of free trade would 
make us tributary provinces to Great Britain; and m¢ 


t of 


| the gentlemen who have addressed the com mitte e on the 


same side of the question, have expressed a similar op 
nion. Now, sir, with all my respect for those gentlemen, | 
must say, in sheer justice to the subje ct, that this is ‘sta 
flat, and unprofitable nonse nse,’ ’ destitute even of 


shallowest plausibility. The lowest political demagog' 


| 
t 


fon a county court hustings would not utter more miserab! 


slang, with a view to arouse the preja dices of the n 

ignorant rabble, composed of the dependents of son 
great manufactory. What, are we to be gravely t 
that we pay a tribute to a nation with whom we carry ‘ 
commerce on terms of perfect equality, a 
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we can obtain our supplies cheaper than we could ob-| for two vears, before the British ministry would have been 
tain them from any other market in the world? The | displaced, or Bonaparte dethroned. A war between na- 
complaint of the manufacturers here is, that Great Bri-| tions which are bound together by the strong bonds of 
tain sells us her manufactures too cheap, and this, it}commercial interest, involves such distressing privations, 
seems, makes us tributaries; whereas, if we would pay for- ithat the most ambitious rulers will not venture to cut those 
ty per cent. more to the northern manufacturers, we | bonds asunder, but from the most obvious necessity. And, 
should cease to pay tribute, and become independent. | sir, I will not disguise the opinion, which I sincerely en- 
Heaven deliver me and my constituents from such inde-| tertain, that the innumerable ties of interest, which, under 
pendence! Sir, I am opposed to every sort of tribute, |a system of free trade, would bind Great Britain to the 
whether foreign ordomestic. I hold withthe memorable | United States, would furnish a much more effectual guaran- 
sentiment of an illustrious patriot of South Carolina, “mil-| ty against any aggressions upon our rights by that power, 
lions for defence, but not a cent for tribute.” The com-}than all the armies and navies, generals and admirals, 
munity that will patiently submit to pay tribute to any | which our national resources could provide. As long as 
earthly power, is acommunity of slaves, whatever external lwe continue to be the best customers of that nation, it 
forms of liberty may be preserved to reconcile them to the | will be impossible for her ministry to maintain an unjust 
degrading bondage. | war against us. Her suffering and starving manufacturers 
But, sir, this absurd notion, that by purchasing the manu- | would make an appeal, to which no ministry could be in- 
factures of Great Britain we pay her tribute, involves the] different. And it is not to be doubted that the late war 
most contradictory and paradoxical consequences. It an with that country was brought to a conclusion much more 
cessarily follows that all our forcign commerce makes us| by such an appeal, than by the achicvements of our arms, 
tributary to the nations with whom we carry it on. Nor| or the skill of our diplomatists. 
is this all. Ifthere shoukl be found in the British Parlia- 


1 now feel it to be my duty to notice some remarks which 
ment a statesman of as much sagacity as the gentleman 


lgventlemen have thought proper to introduce into this de- 
from Massachusetts and his coadjutors, he would make it! bate, on a very delicate topic, in no way connected with 
as clear te that body that Great Britain pays tribute to| 


) C the measure on which we are deliberating. 
the United States, by purchasing our agricultural staples, | The member from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] has re- 


as those gentlemen have made it to this body that we pay minded the committee that he is contending against ‘* the 
tribute to Great Britain, by purchasing her manufactures. | lordly owners of a thousand slaves, who are leagued with 
And thus, sir, it would result that a commerce, perfectly | those over the water, who wish to put their feet upon our 
free and mutually beneficial to both countries, would sub- necks, and take the bread out of our mouths.”? ‘These 
ject them to a mutual tribute utterly incompatibl with} were bis words. The member from Rhode Island {Mr. 
their independence as nations! This spiritof hostility to Burers)} was pleased to add, with his accustomed courtesy 
foreign commerce originated in the Gothic ages, when! and suavity of manner, that this was a contest between the 
the governments erected by the feudal barons on the! honest manufacturé rs and the “unfeeling lashers of slaves,” 
ruins of the Roman empire were organized upon milita-] whom he represented as confederating with England in 
ry principles, and their whole polity arranged with a view] favor of free trade. 
to aconstant state of warfare. If war were the great end Tam not unaware, sir, thata feeble argument, or a bad 
for which governments are formed, if it were a thing to] cause, may derive essential aid from an appeal to the pre- 
be encouraged for its own sake, foreign commerce would judices of an audience; but I can assure the gentlemen 
rtainly be a nuisance, for nothing has contributed more] that they are perfectly welcome to all the advantage they 
to prevent wars in modern Europe, not « xcepting the} can gain by running comparisons between the North and 


nign influence of christianity itself. What is it that now] the South on the subject of slavery. 1 will not ransack 
hinds the human family of nations together? What is it | the musty annalsof New England, and particularly of Rhode 
that has caused the sceptre of universal peace to wave} Island, fora history of the origin and progress of the North 
over Europe for the last fifteen years? Commerce, come! American slave trade. But f will say, that I thank God 
merce, nothing but commerce. It has gradually extin-| that [have no constituent who ever kidnapped a wretched 
ruished that Vandal spirit which regards foreign nations as! African; tore himaway. with the relentless spirit of avarice 
nies in peace, and foreign commerce as a sort of trea-| and plunder, from the land of his nativity, and sold him 
mable intercourse with a public enemy. This unchris-| into for ign bondage; and, saying this, I will ask the gen- 
in spirit is almost exclusively confined to the autocrat! tlemen from Rhode Island if they can put their hands upon 
of Russia and the American Congress, since the downfall] their h: arts, and make the same declaration. Whatever 
ofthat great Vandal of modern times, the emperor Na-| may be the enormity of the slave trade—and from my soul 
poleon. The example of this military despot, this con-} 1 believe there is not in the annals of human cupidity and 
queror and plunderer of nations, who regarded his sub-| cruelty a more disgraceful and indelible blot--that sin 


jectsas bora to fight for his glory, and not to labor for} does not abide with me or mine. If I have not been grossly 


heir own happiness, has been often quoted on this floor} misinformed, men, notorious for a very discreditable par- 
as authority for this warfare which you are waging against} ticipation in that nefarious traflic, have figured in the halls 
foreign commerce. In him was concentrated the spirit] of Congress as the r prese ntatives of sovereign States. 
ind the pow er of all the feudal barons. R garding all} But such a representative never came from South Caroli- 
nations as his enemies, and war ss his permanent oc- na, and I thank God for that. In fact, sir, every part of 

ipation, he r gorously excluded all the productions of} the civilized world, and especially New England, had a 

; : a . + + ‘ } .° 

foregn in hustry, His celebrated ‘* continental svsteim’ greater agency in the original enslavement of the African 
Was the exact prototype of the American system.” It] race than the southern States. Our ancestors bought them 
aimed to exclude the conimerce of England and her al-| from the ancestors of our New England brethren, and it 
lies from allthe countries subjected by his military power. has been well said that it is ‘fan absurdity without a pa- 





' ° ‘ ‘ . . . e . ° « . . ol £, 
But this verv atte mpt overthrew him Vhe nations] rallel in the whole history of human extravagance and folly, 
of the continent would not submit to the privations im-|to hear the Old Fngland or New England, or anv other 
posed upon them, merely to gratify his ambition. And, | portion of christendom, coolly lecturing us upon the sis 
sir, if France and Great Britain had been united by the! of ke ping our fellow-men in bondag Phey talk about 

, ° . . . | « ° ’ . 
ten thousand tics of a free and unrestricted commerce, 1} the imprescript ble rights of mankind, and question the ver) 
have not a doubt that the desolating wars which, with! titles which they became bound to warrant, by selling 
very short intervals, drenched Europe in blood for nearly the property.”” What, then, is th ation cht 

quarter of a century, could not have been mainta ned! neonk of the southern States at plac dj gare t tl i 

if i 
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slaves? Since they are already amongst us, we can only 


regard them as human bei ngs committed to our guardian- 
ship; a and I will maintain before any enlightened tribunal, 
in opposition to all the visionary fanatics in christendom, 
that we shall consult their happiness as little as our own 
safety, by their emancipation. I am glad to perceive that 
some of the States of this Union have been brought to their 
senses on the subject of free negroes, by actual observa- 
tion of their character and condition. I confidently assert 
that there is not upon the whole face of the earth a more 


lazy, miserable, and degraded people than the free negroes | 


of the United States. If I desired to fix the curse of hea. 

ven upon the southern slaves, | would undoubtedly set them 
free, and let them go forth as wretched outcasts to beg, 
steal, or perish. Their present conditionis proud and envia- 
ble, compared with that in which wild enthusiasts and cal- 
culating politicians would place them. Sir, I will not con- 
tend with Aristotle, that the African race were made to be 


slaves, but I do say that God himself has drawn the line of} 


discrimination, both moral and physical, between them and 
the white race, 
ed. 


are very eloquent i in preac hing up in favor of our slaves 

the doctrine of the universal equality of all m ankin d, the y 
would shudder at the idea of amalgam ating wi 
much as the people of the South. 
which such erroneous notions prevail throughout the ecivil- 
ized world, as on that of the negro slavery of the southern 
States. Yielding to the influence of a mawkish and mis- 
taken humanity, our own statesmen have zenerally conced- 
ed that slavery i is a political evil, as it regards the white 


in characters too str ong ever to be obliterat-| 
And although the people of the North, from an over-| 
weening anxiety to attend to the concerns of other people, 


th them, as} 
‘here is no subject upon | 
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{last glimmering of that glorious light will beam forth from 
} the South. 

Before I take my seat, I must trouble the committee with 
a very few words in reply to some very significant allu 
sions which have been made as to the motives and objects 
by which T have been actuated in submitting to the com 
| mittee the amendment which I offered, and the argument 
by which I attempted to sustain it. The gentleman a 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gornam] imagines he can perceiy 
some deep laid scheme of politi ical ‘ambiti on at the bottom 
of all this. [Mr. GORHAM rose to make an explanatio; 
|disclaiming any intention to impute such designs. ] Mr 
McDUFFIE said, he was glad to find that he had mistaken 
| the gentleman, ashe had great personal respect for him, but 
that he ce rtainly was not mistaken in what had fallen from 
another member, (Mr. Burces] who spoke of artful and 
|ambitious politicians who re garded political power as the 
lsummum bonum. Now, sir, was there ever a mere far 
fetched and extravagant notion, than that any man, in the 
| ordinary use of his faculties, would throw himself into the 
breach, and w age a war of extermination against the pri 
tecting system, with a view to political advancement? Every 
one must see, that, situated as things are, no man can take 
,}/such a course, without cutting himself off from every hops 
| of political elevation. The alternative is presented to every 
southern man to select between the rights and liberties of 
his constituents, and his own premotion. If the y woul 
; basely and treacherously surren der the dearest rights « 
| the people they represe nt, if they would even advise the 
| constituents to submit pe issively to the oppressive despot 
}ism of the majority, the avenue to the honors of this Go- 
i ernment would be perfectly open to them. But, sir, as 





population. Now, sir, I firmly believe that there never has| it regards myself, so far from seeking or desiring suc] 
existed a form of servitude so favorable tothe happiness of honors, no human inducement could prevail upon me to 
the servants, and at the samc time so = ive to political | accept of any office'under this Government, until the 


freedom, as that which we are considering. Where those 
to perform the menial and de soviiian offices of society 
constitute a part of the political body, and partic ipate in 
the Government of the country, through the elective fran- 
chise, this high privilege is degraded, and the spirit of li- 
berty, as well as its security, diminished. 
nature of things, that a mere dependent, who brushe 
coat and cleans your boots, can be regarded by you with 
the feeling of equality which is due to in, nor is it 
expected that he sl el ng’s that belong | 1 
toa free man. 

A state of servile dependence is utterly incompatible 
with pol tical freedom; and, by conferring the right of suf- 
frage upon persons in that condition, whatever may 
their color, you do not elevate them to the 
free men, but degrade liberty to their level. What, sir, 
would you expect from an election where hostlers and 
grooms, and postiHions and iietent n, should come to the 
polls, and control the result? Ge ntlemen may ta 
as they please about equal rights, 


a free mig 
suld have the proud fe 


Ik as much} 
butI know they do not 


indulge those feelings of respect for their servants which | 


every man in the southern States 
humblest citizen. 

Where all the offices of dependent servitude are rp 
formed by a scparate caste, distinguished by color, | 
rey excluded from all participation in the Governme 
it is not to be doubted that the spirit of fre i 
ed much more and lofty among those 1 
by the very contrast. Noman in the rn States, what- 
ever may be | ink or station, would think of 
to the est white man in the commu 
“ea ous ton 


bituall 


indulges towards the 


. and 
nt, 


proud 
south 
speaki 
lity with the 
ch 
of the North. 


ne 
very 


1 auth 


of insolence 
tow the white 
political effect 
the n 
ate 1 speech on conciliation with t] 

And I will venture to predict that if 


of this country shall be extinenished, th 
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lof South Carolina is redeemed from the colonis al vi Siecle ig 
to which she has been anes and raised from the cond 
| tion of : a tributary prov - to that of an independent Stat 
| No, sir, if 1 know my own heart, I would not accept ¢ f the 
very highest office in the gift of the American pc 
while a system of Jegistation exists, which it wo uld be 
uty to ¢ nforee, and which reduces m y fellow-citizens t 
bondage. As Gi sj is my judg 

last ditch, contending for the violat 
rights of myc onst tuents, than to wave the barren sc« I 
of power over the ruin and desolation which the unconst 
tutional and ty shail legislation of this Government |! 
spread over the fairest portion of God’s creation. 

Mr. ee M, Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, and M 

BURGES severally made some expenatory remarks 

| poi nts of Mr McDerrir’s speech, i in which they were 
ferred to; aft r which, the question being loudly call d fi 

| ‘The questi on was put on agrecing to the amendment 
loffered by Mr. McDvrriez, and was decided in the 

tive: yeas, 62-—nays, FR. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then proposed a substitute for the 
which he had intimated, some time ago, he would 
when in order—a substitute which [he said] was, wit! 
little exception, not his own. He had been [he 
some time negotiating between the Seeretary of th 
d the chairman of the Committee on Domest 
to agree on some effectual plan whic 
ye mutually agreeable and acceptable to all. The 
had been the bill which he now offered in lieu of t! 
before the committee. 

[The substitute embraces a variety of provisions f 
pointing assistant appraisers, &c., a correct copy of w! 
could not be obtained. 

Mr. BUCHANAN followed his amendment with a nun 
ber of remarks in explanation and support of the propos 
tion, and in reference to proceedings on the tariff of S 
which gave 1 to some explanations by Mr. 

by Mr. Bucnanan 
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Mr. MALLARY made some remarks on the subject, |added by way of snteiahibans to the substitute adopted i in 
going generally to a concurrence in the amendment of Mr. | committee. 
BucHaNan. Mr. WILLIAMS called for the yeas and nays; and 

Mr. MARTIN decidedly preferred the amendment ofthe| -Mr. BARRINGER required a division of the question, 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] to the bill|so as that it be taken separately on each member of the 
as reported; and having said this, he would, as a member amendment. 
of the Committee on Manufactures, give a short history of} The question was then put first on agreeing to the follow- 
the origin of that bill. The Committee on Manufactures, ing portion of Mr. McDurrir’s amendment, viz. 
having before them that part of the President’s message ‘© And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
relative to the encouragement of domestic manufactures, 30th of June next, so much of the act of the 19th of May, 
sought out some object to act upon, and conceived that 1828, as increases the duties on wool manufactured, and on 
they found it in that part of the report of the Secretary of| manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
the Treasury on the subject of frauds on the revenue. | nent part, be repealed, leaving the duties on said articles 
They had brought i ina bill upon the subject, which, so far} as they stood previous to the passage of that act; and that, 
from removing whatever evils might exist in re dation to| from and after the 30th of June, 1831, so much of the act 
this matter, would be of the most pernicious tendency to| of the 22d of May, 1824, as increases the duties on the 
our commerce, by rendering the tariff, setting aside the in-| aforesai d articles, ‘be also repealed, leaving the said duties 
justice of the system upon w hich it was based, tenfold more|as they stood previous to the passage of said act.’ 
complicate sd, annoying, and vexatious in its operations. And was decided in the negative by the following vote 
Mr. M. observed, that a correspondence had taken place! yeas, 68—nays, 1 20. 








on the subject of frauds on the revenue laws, with the Se- T he question being stated on the second member of the 

cretary of the Treasury, whose letter on the subject he amendme nt, 

moved the reading of. Mr. MERCER rose, and made a few remarks explana 
(Here the letter was read by the Clerk. ] j tory of the reasons for his course on this subject. They 
Mr. MALLARY replied to, and controverted the objec-| were, generally, that as Congress had, by a course of le- 


jections of Mr. Martin to the original bill. gislation, given a certain direction to the capital and indus- 
The question was then put on the adoption of the substi-|try of the country—a mis«lirection of them, he always 
tute of Mr. Bucnavan, and it was agreed to without al th ought, and which he had en opposed—and had per- 
division. |severed in that policy, until a vast amount of the capital 
Mr. SCOTT then moved the following amendment: j}and industry of the country had | been turned into that aie. 
‘* That, after the thirty-first day of July next, there shall| nel, he cor iid not now vote fur retracin ig the steps thus 
he paid the same duty on all m: anufactures of iron and steel, | itaken, and bring the ruin and desolation upon the portion 
not enumerated, or char ge d with specific duties, in any of| of the Union, whie h would ensue from asudden change of 
the laws now in force, as is directed to be paid on bar or| the long established policy of the Government. 
bolt iron made wholly or in part by rolling, under the ac t} After some animadversions by Mr. Carsox on Mr. 
of the twenty-ninth of May, one thousand ‘eight hundred} M.’s course, anda rejoinder by Mr. Mercer, 
and twer ty- eight; and that all such iron shall be liable to} The question w as put on the following second member 
the same duty that is charged on iron in pigs.” jof Mr. McDurrie’s amendment, viz. 
Mr. SC OT T shortly explained the nature and object of} ‘‘ Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
s amendment, which he argued did not go to increase the | after the 50th of June next, so much of the aforesaid 
duties at present existing upon iron, but simply to make a|of the 19th May, 1828, as increases the duty on iron in bars 
regulation for a due execution of the laws which were ne-|and bolts, whether manuf: poe ed by rolling or hammering, 
cessary for the prevention of frauds upon the revenue. | on hemp, on flax, on cotton bagging, on molasses, on in- 
Those frauds were, notwithstanding, perpetrated in the| dige, and on manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton 
importation of iron of various qualities and descriptions. | is a component part, be repealed, leaving the 


hi 








said duties 
His amendment would provide against such evasions of the|as they stood previous to the passage of the said act; and 
law. that so much of the aforesaid act of the 22d May, 1824, 
The amendment was adopted—-79 to 67. as increases the duty on any of the aforesaid articles, be 
Mr. HOWARD moved a further amendment in the shape repealed from and after the 30th June , 1851, leaving the 
of a proviso, that where iron is imported for railroads, a und | duties on the said articles as they stood before the passage 
sliall be proved to have been so used, a drawback shall be! of that act.’ 
allowed, provi ided the duty thereon shall not be less than And was decided in the negativ e, without a division. 
twenty-five per cent. ad valore m, nor in quanti ty less than The third member of the amendment next coming up, 
nen. it was modified at the suggestion of Mr. Banrincer, so 
Mr. CRAWFORD opposed the proposition; and a long! as to provide for a reduction of the duty on salt to fifteen 
debate took place, in which Mr. MALLARY, Mr. SCOTT, | cents a bushel from and after September next, and to ten 
and Mr. BUCHANAN participated. cents from and after the 31st December, 1831. 
Mr. WAYNE moved the following amendment to the, ‘the question being put on agreeing to this amendment, 
amendment: it was carried in the affirmative as follows: yeas, 1( 5— 
Provided all railroad iron, used in the construction of) nays, 85 
mill carriages, inclined planes, to sugar mills, and upon Mr. W ILDE said, as the tariff of 1g 28 had been de 
for the transportation of grain, sugarcane, or other nounced on all sides as injurious to the country, he would, 
cultural produce, from the fields in which the same may without detaining the House with any argument on the 


two uy 








grow to their places of preparation for market, shall be! sul ject, offer a motion to test the professions of gentlemen 
charged with no higher duty than the same now pays. on the subject. He, therefore, moved an amendment to 

The question being taken upon this amendment, it was strike out all the amendment of the Committee of the 
re je ected. Whole, and insert a substitute, sim iply r p< aling, after the 

After a few remarks by Mr. CAMBRELENG in sup-/ 30th of June next, th tariff act of 1828, with the excep- 
port of Mr. Howarp’s amendment, it wasatrreed to with-| tion of the duty on salt, which he propose 1 to let stand as 
out a count. just decided by the House. 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill as * Mr. WLLDE demanded t! yeas and nays on h 
amended. ment, ! 


Mr. McDUFFIE moved that his repealing s proposition be My 
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decision of. the House on the salt duty, he, as one of the 
oa ntatives of New York, which State would be deep- 
y affected by the decision, felt it his duty to make a mo- 
ia for the purpose of giving members an opportunity for| 
considering what course it was proper to adopt on the| 
subject. He, therefore, moved an adjournment. 

The motion was negatived. 

The question was then put on the amendment offered | 
by Mr. Wixpr, and was decided in the negative: yeas, 
68—nays, 119. 

Mr. GORHAM now rose, and moved a reconsideration 
of the vote on the second member of Mr. McDurrre’s| 
amendment. He had voted in good faith with the friends 
of protection against what was regarded as a general hos- 
tile movement against the tariff. His own original objec- | 
tions to the tariff were known, and his reasons for refusing | 
to repeal it after the system had been established. He} 
had now voted with the friends of the system, against any | 
part of the repeal proposed by the ge ntleman from South | 

Carolina, even on those articles, iron, hemp, &c. on whi ich | 
i most disliked to continue the duty; but as the decision! 
of the House on the salt duty showed that it was willing to 
diminish the duty on one article, it was nece ssary to re- 
open the subject, and see whether it would not also mo- 


dify the duty on other articles equally deserving of reduc- | 


tion. He, therefore, had made this motion, and went on 
to sustain it by argument at considerable length. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, concurred with Mr. G. 
his objections to the repeal of the 
of his motion. The State of New York had been a firm 
supporter of the protecting system: but let its friends re- 
peal the salt duty, and thus touch one great source of her 
canal fund, and force her to resort to a direct tax to sup-| 


ply the loss, and gentlemen would find that State not go-| 
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The House resumed the consideration of the bill to 1 
gulate the collection of the duties on imports, with the d 
| pending amendments. 

The question under consideration when the House ad 
journed yesterday, was on the motion of Mr. GORHAM 
to reconsider an amendment agreed to, concerning the du- 
ty on iron, &c.; which motion grew out of the adoption of 
‘the other amendment for reducing the duty on salt. 
| Mr. GORHAM, of Massachusetts, briefly explained his 
| object in making this motion. He considered the vote 
upon the salt duty as breaking in upon the present system 
| of revenue, instead of regulating its collection, which was 
| the object of the original bill now under consideration 

He appealed to gentlemen whether it was possible to pass 
any bill on this subject at this se ete if the whole field of 
debate was thus thrown open. Mr. G. concluded by say- 
|ing, that, under this view of the case, if any gentleman 
would move to reconsider the vote upon the salt duty, 
as to make it possible to agree upon any bill upon this st 
ject, he would, to make w way for such a motion, wi aes 
the motion w hich he had made. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE, of Virginia, having intimated a dis 
position to make the motion suggested by the member from 
Massachusetts, Mr. GORHAM withdrew his motion; and 

Mr. DODDRIDGE moved to reconsider the vote upo 
Mr. Bannincer’s amendment for reducing the duty on 
salt. 

Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, asked whether it was thx 
tention of the gentleman from Massachusetts to renew h 
jmotion if the pending motion was rejected. 

Mr. GORHAM declining to make any pledge on that 
| point— 

Mr. WAYNE, taking it for granted that such was th 


ing with them much longer i in supporting the other parts of | intention of Mr. Goruam, made a decided speech against 


the tariff. He was going on to show the condition of the | 
State duty on the domestic production of salt in New York, 
why it was imposed by a provision of the constitution; | 
when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG called Mr. 
tion on the salt duty was decided, 
was not in order. 
nity of expressing his own opinions on the subject; he 
should like to address the gentleman’s constituents relative | 
to the salt duty, and meet his colleague on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. He 
may submit his objection, but not argue it. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. If [ am out of order, 
league was, of course. 

The SPEAKER. That does not follow. 

Mr. STORRS said that his colleague could take the op- 
portunity, a. and where he pleased, to address himself 
to his [Mr. S.’s] constituents; but he now assured him that 
he would find them fully competent to appreciate justly 
any thing which he could say tothem. He would tell him 


S. to order. 
and the argument on it 


my col- 


one thing more, too: thatthe last thing which would fr ighten | 


their representative here would be the threat of his col-| 
league, that he (Mr. S.] was to _— him on this or any 
other question aes them. Mr. S. then went on to ar- 
gue the motion for reconside alg 

Mr. BARRINGER regretted that a measure which pro- 
mised some little alleviation to the South, should produce 
so much excitement. 
voted for, from a sense of its intrinsic propriety, and of 
duty to the nation at large; and he spoke at some length 
to show that it was an isolated question , hot connected | 
with the tariff question; was no just cause of complaint 
with those who desired the duties to be removed from 
other articles; that it ought to be judged and decided by 
itself. &c. Wh« Mr. B led, it being half after | 
seven o’clock, 

Mr. VINTON moved 
prevailed. 


n conclu 


which motion 


The ques- 


if it were, he should take the opportu- | 


The reduction of the duty was 


the course now proposed, considering it as a mere prop¢ 
sition, call it by what name gentlemen would, of bi argail 
and sale: against which he inveighed with considera 

| warmth and zeal. 

Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, deprecat 

| protracted debate on this question of reconsideration, and 
expressed great regret that so much difficulty should exist 
in obtaining a reduction of the duty on this necessary of 
life. He dwelt upon the course of ‘the State of North Ca 
rolinain reference to this duty and to the tariff generally, 
and made a very strong appeal to the magnanimit) and 
spirit of conciliation of members from other States to gra t 
this little boon to a State which had heretofore asked 
|so little, and submitted so cheerfully to the laws regi 
ling the duties on imports, and to the general leg 
Congress. Mr. B. concluded his speech by a motion fo: 
the previous question, (which w _ have been 4 tl 
question immediately pending, viz. reconsideration. 

The House refused to second - previous questi on, by 
a vote of 98 to 83. 

Mr. REED said, that when the vote of the 
taken yesterday to reduce the duty on salt, he w: 
| prised at the result. I feared [said Mr. R.} that 1, 
jas others, had been remiss in the discharge of my duty, 
| permitting the question to be taken without discussion 
[ am aware that the main subject before the Hous 
ja bill to enforce the due observance of our revenu ; ' 
and to prevent smuggling and fraud in their execu 
An amendment had been introduced into the bill by 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurri®] 
rially altering the tariff. We have had, for a number 
days, a debate, able and spirited, but of a very general cha 
|e acter, investigating the-whole tariff principle. I sup pe 
ithat to investigate the subject generally was the object 
of the debate, and I had no expectation that any c! 
jin the tariff were contemplated at this session. 

The amendment referred to contained a 
articles on which a reduction of the duty was prop: 
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In the discussion before the House, little or nothing has | 


been said as to the policy or expediency of reducing the 
duty on those articles. Nor has any thing been said as to 
the effect of the reduction of duty on those articles, either 
to the manufacturer or consumer. I could not suppose 
that a repeal of any duty was seriously contemplated, with- 
out a more particular examination of the subject. I could 
not imagine it, because this House have repeatedly ex- 
pressed a different opinion by their votes, and because 
they had on the very same day voted entirely different as 
to other amendments. I hope, then, sir, this House and 
my constituents will forgive me, if, under such circum- 
stances, I refrained from saying that which, under other 
circumstances, I should have felt under the highest obli- 
gations to urge upon their consideration. I trust it is not 
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presented, to be what would have been wise and good in 
relation to the tariff, and decide accordingly. No; avery 
different state of things is presented. Our great duty now 
is, to look at the laws, and the interests of the country, 
superinduced by those laws, and do what is right and 
expedient. We must view things as they now are. 

The interest of every part should be consulted. Iam 
always happy to heara member of this floor state the situa- 
tion of his own constituents; and I have never had any 
hesitation in presenting, as far as I might be able, the situa- 
tion of those whom I have the honor to represent. In that 
way we obtain actual knowledge of the situation of the 
country, and are enabled to act wisely, if we are governed 
by the knowledge we obtain. ‘The subject now under 
consideration, the repeal of the duty on salt, either in part 


too late yet; and [ beg the attention of the House while 1} or whole, is one of importance to all, and more especially 


state, as well as I may be able, the reasons why I think 
they ought to reconsider the vote of yesterday. 


[have been no advocate for the tariff, but 1 am an advo-} 


to those engaged in the manufacture. Salt manufactories 
have grown up under governmental recommendations and 
governmental encouragement. 


cate for some permanency in duties deeply affecting the} As I esteem the early history of our country invaluable, 


interests of all. We must have revenue. 
yote for direct taxes. 
raise revenue by duties as heretofore. 


a discriminating tariff. 
means and wants of the country—to manufacturers and 
consumers. 

Of the tariffs that have passed this House, in my opinion 
no part of the country has suffered more than that which 
Lhave the honor to represent; and [am quite sure no 
interest in the country has suffered so much as the navi- 
gation interest. 


We shall not} allow me to ask you to go as far back as July, 1775—the 

We shall, therefore, continue to} 

In assessing this} 

tariff of duties, I have no hesitation in saying it should be the situation of the country in relation to salt, so necessary 
It should have reference to the} 


very period of the declaration of our independence. 


No 
salt was then manufactured in this country. 


What was 


to life itself? A few recollect; others have heard. I will 


\refer to some short abstracts from the journals of the old 
| Congress, lest there should be doubt in the mind of any one. 


In July, 1775, a few days after the declaration of inde- 


| pendence, a committee of thirteen (one from each of the 


States) were appointed to make inquiry for virgin lead, 
leaden ore, and the best method of collecting, smelting, 


Without sufficiently examining the sub-|and refiningit; and, on the same day, the same committee 


ject, I know that interest is severely oppressed by high| were directed, in the recess of Congress, to inquire into 
duties, and it is now compelled to contend with foreign | the easiest and cheapest method of making salt in these 
§ | 5 


nations under great disadvantages. 


under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

No subject can be presented to statesmen, of greater dif- 
ficulty than that of fixing a just and expedient tariff, un- 
made. If we would consult the public good, we must 
divest ourselves of party spirit. Some gentlemen contend 
that “*we have aright to repeal duties when we please, 
regardless of the consequences to manufacturers.”” We 
have the power, the physical power; but do we possess 
the moral power? Are we not bound to look with atten- 





I, therefore, have | colonies. 
always hoped we should modify the tariff of 1828, made | 


December 29, 1775. Resolved, ‘That as the importation 


}of any universally necessary commodity, and the exporta- 


| 


less it be the subject of altering and repealing a tariff when |depredations on the property of t 


| 


tion of our produce to purchase the same, must give pro- 
portionably greater opportunity to our enemies of making 
the inhabitants of these 
colonies, and of occasionally distressing them by interc¢ pt- 
ing such commodities, it is earnestly recommended to the 
several assemblies or conventions immediately to promote, 
by sufficient public encouragements, the making salt in 
their respective colonies. 


May 30, 1776. Hesolved, ‘That it be recommended to 


tion and regard to the interests of all, and every part?|the Committees of Observation and inspection in the 


Whatever might have | 


as we may be able, those interests which have grown up in 
consequence of the laws and regulations of our country’ 
{have always felt and acknowledged these obligations, and 
endeavored to act accordingly. I have always admitted 
the rights and claims of minorities; and, in that view, I 
have always given full weight to the representations of the 
South. Minorities have rights, and majorities are morally 
bound to regard them. If southern people are suffering as 


they represent, and those sufferings result from our tariff 


laws, those laws ought to be modified. But these are ques- 
tons which must first be decided; and as prosperity and ad- 
versity are but comparative, the interests of the whole and 
the parts must be carefully examined. Our duties were laid 
for revenue, but adapted to the situation of the country 
and the wants of the country , and were calculated to cail 


forth the effort of the country to relieve those wants. If 
valuable interests have grown up under such a state of 


things--under the fostering influence of our laws, who 
would wantonly destroy such interests? I trust, no one. 
Sound policy forbids frequent innovation upon these sub- 
jects. I have no hesitation in saying that, so far as relates 
to property, our Government is one of the worst possi- 
ble, unless there be permanency in our principles and 
policy No wise man can consider the question, as now 


been our political views or votes in| United Colonies so to regulate the price of salt as to 
Congress, are we not bound to regard and protect, as far} vent unreasonable exactions on the part of the seller, &c. 









pre- 
December 9, 1776. Whereas, in consequence of many 
complaints that engrossers had distressed the public by 
raising salt to an exorbitant price, the Council of Safety 
of Pennsylvania, with the approbation of Congress, took 
the management of the affair into their hands, and have 
endeavored, by as justand equal a distribution as possible of 
the salt imported from time to time, to supply the different 
parts of the country, yet it is found upon trial, &c. that 
the remedy has been ineffectual; and, on the contrary, salt 
continues scarcer and dearer in this port, than when no 
regulations have been tried: therefore, Resolved, ‘That it 
be recommended to the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania 
to take off all restraint upon the sale of salt, &c ‘ 

June 3, 1777. Resolved, That a committee 
be appointed to devise ways and m 
United States with salt. 

June 13, 1777. Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the several States to offer such hbe: 


of three 


eans for supply ing the 


ral encouragement to 
persons importing salt, as they shall judge will be effect 
ual, &c. That it be recommended to the several States to 


and 
manner, proper works fo 

July 17, 1777 
salt, ke 


erect encourage, in the liberal and 
* the making of 
That, in cons:deration of the scarcity of 


the Committee on Commerce take the most effect 


, + ; j 
MOS ectual 
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ual and speedy measures for importing into different parts 


of this enrne nt large quantities of that article, &c. 


October 22, 1777. 


ferring to other resolutions respecting salt, ) 

Resolved, That the supreme executive authorities of the 
States of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut be re spe 
ively re ‘quested to assist the Commiss: ary General of Pur- 


thousand bushels of salt from the eastern to the middle 
district, &c., and in removing the salt from thence to such 
places on the North river as he shall judg 

The above extracts from the records of the old Con- 
gress show most conclusively the situation of the country 


at that time, and their distress for the want of this neces-| 


sary of life. They show the anxiety that they felt to intro- 
duce the manufacture of salt into the 
used all the power they then had to encourage 

At that time the manufacture of salt from sea water, 
by solar evaporation, was commence “dl in my neighborhood 
and district. In the beginning, their inventions were crude 
and imperfect, but the manufacture has steadily advanced, | 
and improvements have c from that | 
time to the promeat. No patent was taken, and their im- 
provements have been introduc ed into Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, York, New Jersey, rth Carolina, and 
other places, and may be used by all cone feel inclined to 
use them. 

! Fy present, as appears by the return, they have in Mas- 
sachusetts, and pi incipally in my district, a ¢ talinvested 
in the manufacture of salt, amounting to one milhon seven 
bundred and fifty-four thousand five hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. They man 
three thousan 
of the best quality, and fit for any use wha 
equal to alum or ‘Turk’s I sland salt. 

Permit me to inquire for a fi 
legislat on of 

In the 
a duty of six ai 
the importation of 
for ; butha 
those 
par t the same men 
full k | 
gress in} 
the ¢ di str 
fi l the i rti ‘le? a 
peated resolutior 
intention, 
cannot 
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ire 
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a bad and almost ruinous effect 
very little temporary benefit 
1813, the duty of twenty cent 
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| 
Whereas there is an immediate de-! 
mand for the article aforesaid, in the middle district, (re-| 


e most convenient. | 


country, ae they 


| salt is no part of the tariff. 
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yearly, and more than half the aver ‘age quantity used for 
fourteen years past. The competition in the market 
the seaboard, where foreign salt must be brought, 
reduced the price very much. 


on 


has 
It could not be much re. 


| duced by a repeal of the duty, and in a few years woul 
be higher if the duty was ‘repealed. 
ect-| 


Salt is imported d 


principally in ships as ballast. The importer gains little, 


| very little, for freight, for the reason I have given; other 
chases in procuring wagons or teams for removing twelve | 


wise, a fair charge for freight would be three times what 
now obtained. [regret it, on account of the merchant; t 
in such a case he ought and must yield his profit for 
public good. 

It st hould be understood that the manufacture of salt oy 
the seaboard can be successfully prose cuted with a sm all 
capital, Those who are no longer able to pursue the 
of seamen, in many cases erect a small manufactory f 
salt. There are more than eight hundred of these sn 


| factories in my district; their salt is taken away in smal 


vessels, and carried to market to various parts of the 
try. Nothing can be so well calculate d to produce sev 


| competition, and thereby reduce the price, as these mar 


facturers meeting the importer. Their competition wit 
each other, and with the importer, has reduced it to t 
lowest price, notexc eeding thirty cents for fifty-six pound 

But some gentlemen seem to suppose that the duty « 
What is the tariff? What. 
gentlemen understand by encouragement to manufactur 
Have we any law by which manufactures are encou 
other than the tariff of duties on the importation of sim 
articles? Have we any pledge for the permanency of th 
laws, except it be the wisdom and discretion of Co gress 
Have 1 not shown that salt was an article for which th 
country suffered much in the days of the revolution—t 
they were anxious then to encourage it--that the laws, fr 
the commencement of the Government, and 
since 1816, more than fourteen years, have had that effect 
and are we not to suppose they were intended to hav« 
ett ct! Is it not an arti icle essential to life, and, theref 
to independey 

Who, the n, can Say 


espe 


, with any plausibility, that the 
on salt were not intended to bring forward and e1 
| its manufacture, at least as much as that of any other 
cle in the tariff? How are we to learn what article 
protected, but from the duties and the law? 
Much has been said of the exorbitant price paid 

in various parts of the country. Yet, by the merc: 
kind Providence, the whole ocean affords the me: 
and springs much salter than th 
bound in the interior, in various parts of the coun 
all now have skill to manufacture The pric 
as it once was, high in any part of the country. N 
the poor or rich are suffering on that account. Salt, cor 
pared to its v: ilue, is heavy, and tré ansportation 
The 
upon the distance it is transported on roads, and th 
racter of those roads. But, inconsiderately, the pr 
transportation is charged to the duty. The pric: 
onthe seaboard is regular and reasonable. Our 
the first inst if oan affect price at 
only affect it on the seaboard, where it is import d. 
then, can men expect on xvechor in the 

talked about? I know it may be a popular subject to hoia 
out toa certain class of men, but it is delusive. The price 
is now low where itisimported. ‘I'he very duties so muc! 
complained of, have contributed to keep it low and preve 
fluctuations; and vias relief sought by those alone whi |} 
occasion of complaint, is sought from a wrong sour 
Reduce price of transportation by canals, railr« 
or other good roads, and then the object will be effect: 
and not til then. Then, indeed, will the 
and no class of men are entitled to higher respect and c 
sideration—find relief. I regret to find so much opposit 
to this duty from the South. The manufacturers at 
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North take their flour and corn, and would desire to fur- 
nish them with salt in exchange. Both are necessaries, for 
rich and poor, and the exchange might be mutually bene- 
ficial. It hasbeen carried on to some extent, and was par- 
ticularly beneficial during the late war. 

It has been urged, with great spirit, that certain mono- 
polists have charged an extravagant price for salt, and 
oppressed the people. Iam as hostile to monopolies and 
monopolists as any man. But one case of the kind, I be- 
lieve, is known. Where isthat? Far in the interior, where 
a duty of five or ten cents could not in the smallest degree 
affect the price. Monopolies, in this free and enterprising 
country, can never exist to any considerable extent, and 
they will be of short duration. A high price will have the 
effect to call forth the efforts of the enterprising—-new salt 
springs will be discovered, and transportation will be facili- 
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and I believe it might, but for the indiscriminate zeal and 
unwarrantable violence of a part, at least, of those who 
manifest great hostility against all manufactures. 1 think 
nothing is wanting to effect beneficial amendments, but a 
temper of moderation and forbearance which will result in 
mutual compromise. 

It has been urged with warmth by a number who have 
spoken upon the subject, that salt is a necessary of life, 
used by the poor as well as the rich, and that on that 
account the duty ought to be repealed. It has been the 
wisdom and policy of all civilized nations to produce, if 
possible, within their own country, the necessaries of life. 
Is such policy questionable? Our own wants and distresses, 
and especially the distress of the poor for salt within the 
recollection of some gentlemen who now hear me, ought 
to be a conclusive answer upon this point. The duty paid 





tated—the price will be reduced—good will come out of|upon salt for a number of years past, has not increased, 


evil. Our legislation ought not, in the present case, to be 


influenced by these cases of complaint, because we are 
islating for the nation; and if our laws are parti- 





leg 


although the number of inhabitants has doubled. The 
manufactories have increased as fast as the people. De- 
stroy these manufactories, and the price of salt would not 


“ularly prepared for the few exceptions named, they|be diminished, even in time of friendly intercourse with 
will be illy adapted to the wants and interests of the nation; | foreign. nations, because present prices would not more 
and, beside, it is a perfect answer in the present case, that}than pay a reasonable freight, and, if twice the quantity 
our legislation could not afford the relief so much desired. | Were imported, it could not be brought in ballast, as at 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Warne] who has| present, for little or no compensation; nor would mer- 
just taken his seat, is greatly displeased with the progpsi- chants consent to do it, were it not for their manfacturing 
tion to reconsider the vote of yesterday. He speaks in|competitors. But suppose any interruption of our friendly 
harsh language, and calls it bargain and sale. Sir, I trust | relations should occur, what would then be our situation? 
gentlemen will not be deterred from doing their duty by | Rich and poor, but especially the poor, must suffer as they 
any censure or denunciation from any quarter. Our whole | have done for the want of salt. As an independent nation, 
Government, from its commencement to this time, has|We ought not to be subject to such casualties, but we 
been a system of concession and compromise. We could|ought to have the means of subsistence within ourselves. 
not exist if it were otherwise. By compromise, I mean! 1 am ready at any time to examine and revise the tariff. 
honorable and just compromise—I mean that mutual for-|1 have no doubt it can be improved; but I protest against 
bearance and regard to the interests of others which should | taking a single article. No portion of the country has been 
induce each to yield something of what might seem most (in my opinion) so severely taxed as that which I repre- 
for the interest of his constituents. We are legislating for|sent; and no interest so severely taxed as the navigating 
Jl. The South have called upon us loudly to afford them| interest. Shall they have no relief? Is salt the only article 
lief. They complain of great distress. They ask us to affecting manufactures, worthy of our notice? I have al- 
yield, to compromise. Distress is comparative, and the | ways believed that we could easily ameliorate the political 
‘elief called for may be questionable—-but that the North, | tariff of 1828, without injury to any interest. 
the majority, are bound to examine and investigate the sub- Salt is an essential of life. The importance of its manu- 
have ; facture cannot be questioned. ‘The greater part used is 








ject, Lhave no doubt. We are bound to examine, because 
it may be the duty of the North to yield something of their | now manufactured in this country. The manufactories are 
own interest by way of compromise. The various interests | increasing and improving. The price of salt, owing to the 
of the country are a subject of compromise, and so are the | competition of manufacturers and importers, is kept pretty 
various manufactures of the country. One part of the|steady and low, and will be gradually reduced. I trust, 
country produces one article of manufacture, and another | under such circumstances, we shall not repeal the duty on 
part of the country another article. If a reduction of du-|salt, and that the vote of yesterday, which I think passed 
ties be proposed, the whole subject ought to be thoroughly without mature consideration, will be reconsidered. 
and candidly examined. The subject ought not to be The subjoined table shows the quantity imported into 
touched under the influence of loeal or political feelings. |the country from the year 1801 to 1826: 
the ue pin of an henorable compromia, Tarde | walemeneoliitng the quantity of wilt annually import 
our conduct. Iron is produced in some parts of the coun- ed, with the duties which actually accrued after deducting 
try, sugar in others, lead in others, &c. Shall we repeal the dracback payable from the 1st of January, 1801, 
Ys Sug merre oh og r “pes to the 31st of December, 1826. 
the duty, at once, on one of the articles named, because 7 


our own part of the country may not happen to produce | oe eae pea 
the article, and, of course, are consumers?’ If that narrow | 1801 2,881,805 576,360 60 
principle should prevail, we should immediately repeal the | 1802 5,244,309 648,846 80 
tariff on every article. For in the production of what ar- | 1805 oe 60,648 552,129 60 
ticle are one-third of the United States directly interested? | 1804 2,439,241 487,848 20 
We must act upon the principle of mutual compromise, | 1805 2,816,455 563,291 00 
and that liberal principle of political as well as moral duty, | 1806 3,184,099 686,819 80 
which shall induce us to regard the good of others as well | 1807 3,542,672 515,920 24 
4s OUF OWN. — saa ’ a There being no duty on salt after 
In application to the subject immediately before us, I do | 181¢ the 3lst December, 1807, the re- 
lot object to considering the tariff; I think it might be | S O \ coud of the treasury will not 
modified, amended, and partially repealed, much for the | i8t L | exhibit the quantity imported in 
beneht of all. But this is not the proper course. We 1812 these years. s 
hould not take one isolated article, and repeal it. By so | 181 3) : os 
doing, we should not act liberally, or as statesmen ought 1814 379,112 75,822 40 


pact. I hoped that the tariff would have been modified, | 1815 
You. VI.—122 


4,268,185 853,637 00 
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984,693 80 
461,841 80 
550,479 20 
595,172 40 
803,913 80 
624,369 40 
707,664 60 
889,948 00 
618,410 80 
707,475 690 
620,923 20 


4,923,469 
2,309,209 
2,752,396 
2,975,862 
4,019,569 
, 121,847 
»538,323 
4,449,740 
,092,052 

537,378 
140,616 


1816 
1817 
18i8 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
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63,376,985 
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) 5x 
2,029 


Total, 
NOTES. 

The act of the t0th of August, 1790, laid a duty of twelve 
cents per bushel on this article. 

The act of 8th of July, 1797, laid an additional duty of 
eight cents, making twenty cents per bushel. 

The act of 7th of May, 1800, continues in force for ten} 
years from the 3d of March, 1800. 

* The act of the 3d of March, 1807, repeals the act of 8th| 
July, 1797, and declares salt imported after the 31st of| 
December, 1807, to be free of duty. 

The act of 29th of July, 1815, lays a duty on salt im- 
ported of 20 cents per bushel, which duty it is now subject | 
to under the act of 27th of April, 1816. 

Treasury Department, Register’s Office, Dec. 11, 1827. | 

JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 

Mr. VINTON said: After the repeated decisions of the 
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State at seven or gight hundred thousand bushels. In the 
tabular statement of the return from Ohio, I notice a mis 
take has been committed of sixty or eighty thousand bush 
els; the return of the manufacture in one neighborhood 
being eighteen or twenty thousand barrels, which in th: 
table is erroneously set down at that number of bushels 
only. There are in the district that I represent several 
manufactories not noticed, which must produce some forty 
or fifty thousand bushels in all. The Treasury Department, 
I presume, were not apprised of their existence; and there 
are doubtless many other small establishments in different 
sections of the country, of which they have no knowledg: 
at that department. The amount of capital invested in this 
branch of manufacture may be put down at five millions of 
dollars, all of which, I shall endeavor to show, will be put 
in jeopardy by the reduction of duty. The domestic j 

now rapidly gaining ground upon the imported artic 

The consumption of salt imported into the United States 
in the year 1796, when the population of the country was 
only about one-third its present number, exceeded thy 
consumption for the year 1828, that year being the last 
treasury return. The importation for the three years pre 

ceding 1828 considerably diminished, till, in that year, it 
fell down to the amount before stated. 

How is this fact to be accounted for? Has the consum; 


| tion of the country diminished in this necessary of lif 


whi its population has been increasing? The true solu 
tion is, that the domestic production has been rapidly is 
creasing, and by its competition pressing the foreign salt 
into narrower limits, or driving it out of market. Th 
effect of this competition is to cheapen the price of th 


House, during the present session, against the reduction] foreign article. It is a consideration of much importance 
of the duty on salt, [ must confess I did not anticipate the | that the manufacture of salt is more generally diffused 
vote of yesterday, on that branch of the amendment of the| through the country than any one of the great interests 


gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDcrrix] to the} 
bill then under consideration. It was my intention to have| 
given a silent vote on that bill; but considering that pro- 
position to be a blow struck at the whole system of domes- 
tic industry, dependent as that system is, and ever must be, 
upon all its parts for support, I cannot refrain from saying 
that that vote did not merely surprise me, but filled me 
with alarm for the safety of the manufacturing interest in 
general. Could I have at all anticipated the result of the 
vote then about to be given, I should not have permitted it 
to pass in silence. The only apology I shall now offer for 
throwing myself upon the attention of the House, is, that 
some of my constituents have a direct, and all of them an 
indirect, interest in this question, and they all would, in my| 
opinion, be materially injured by the proposed reduction 
of duty. I cannot think the extent of the domestic manu-| 
facture of salt, and the importance of that interest, were] 
generally understood, or had been attentively considered 
by the House, before the vote of yesterday. In the scale 
of importance, I think the manufacture of salt stands decid- 
edly next after the great fabrics of cotton, wool? iron, and} 
leather. The annual consumption of salt in the United| 
States does not vary very far from eight millions of bushels. | 
Of this amount, about five-eighths are of domestic produc-} 
tion. It appears from the last financial report, that the} 
importation of salt during the year A. D. 1828, which| 
went into the consumption of the country, amounted to] 
two million nine hundred and ninety-three thousand four} 
hundred and eighty-six bushels of fifty-six pounds each. | 
The home manufacture may be set down at about five| 
millions of bushels. The report of the Secretary of the} 
‘Treasury, made at the present session, on the subject of| 
the manufacture of salt, gives the returns of the home 
manufacture at three million eight hundred and four thou-| 
gand two hundred and twenty-nine bushels. It will be re-| 
collected that, for want of precise information, the amount| 
manufactured in the State of Pennsylvania is omitted. He} 
has, however, collected such data as to justify us in esti-| 
mating the amount manufactured in different parts of that 


| 


the protection of which has engrossed the attention of 
Congress. Nature has so distributed her bounties in th 

diffusion of the sources of this branch of manufacture, 
that no considerable section of the country need be d 

pendent upon another for the supply of this necessary art 

cle of human subsistence. 

Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Ohio are the States that take the lead in its manufactur 
But there is scarcely a State in any section of the Unio 
that does not manufacture it to a greater or less extent 
On the whole line of our seashore, and especially along 
the coast of the southern States and Florida, great 1 
tural facilities must every where exist for its production, 
while the interior is supplied with inexhaustible subt 
ranean springs of salt water. Permit me, sir, to dir 
your attention to the state of this manufacture in the 
ferent districts of country where it is carried on, and sex 


| whether it can be sustained under the proposed red 


tion of duty. Among the New England States, Massach 
setts is the most deeply interested, having near two 1 
lions of dollars invested in that branch of business. ‘Th 
document before mentioned shows that it is there barely : 
living business, the profits being reduced, at least, to 
level with labor in other employments. 

The proposed reduction, must, therefore, inevitably ru 
the manufacture in that section of country. How will i 
be in New York, where the manufacture is carried on 
more extensively than in any other part of the Uni 
The same document also shows that it is with difficulty th 
manufacturer can sustain himself. lL understand the don 
salt finds its way into the city of New York, and is 


st 


| gling with the foreign production for that great market. 


The domestic competition has so reduced the price, t! 
imported salt will not bear the expense of freight, a 
comes in almost wholly as ballast; and, i 
way, it pays little or no freight. 

Suppose, sir, you reduce the duty to ten cents, how 


coming in 


| would the matter stand between the domestic manu! 


turer and the importer? 
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The average value of foreign salt is set down in the 

commercial report at eight cents per bushel, which, from 
the best information I can get, is at least its full cost abroad; 
duty, ten cents; making the cost, independent of freight, 
eighteen cents. The cost of production at the New York 
works is eight and a half cents; duty to the State, twelve 
and a half ‘cents: cost of barrels, five cents per bushel; 
making the cost ‘twe nty-six cents per bushel when ready 
for market; making a “difference in cost, independent of 
freight, of eight cents per bushel in favor of the importer. 
The foreign salt comes in bulk as well as in ballast, thus 
saying the expense of barrels. But the domestic salt has | 
not the advantage of going to market as ballast—it must 
pay freight and tolls on the canal, and freight down the} 
Hudson to the city. Is it not apparent that, in this state} 
of the trade, the foreig rn salt would drive the domestic ou it| 
of the market of New York, and transfer the theatre of 
competition from the city to the very doors of the manu-} 
facturer, and, in any great re yulsion of tr: ide, break him} 
down even there 

Permit me, sir, to present this operation in another as- 
pect. The foreign and domestic salt meet and enter into| 
competition in the city; the foreign would pay a duty of| 
ten cents, and the latter of twelve and a half cents per 
} 


yushel. L say be would pay it, because to the manufac-} 
urer it is precisely the same thing whether he pays that 
sum into the 
the treasury of the United States. He would pay, then, 
two and a half cents per bushel more duty than the im- 
porter. The cost of the foreign article being only eight 
cents, the difference is thirty-two per cent on that cost, 
and is exactly the same thing as if a discriminating duty of 
thirty-two per cent. were imposed in favor of the import-| 
er of the foreign veoduc t. Itis necdless to say that this 
great and valuable concern must sink in that State, if such| 
in advantage is given to the foreign over the domestic pro- 
duct. The competition is now so closely contested, that] 
the consumer of foreign salt is, in point of fact, relieved{1 
m the | aymes nt of freight. But suppose the duty re-| 
luced, and the manufacturer broken up, what, 
then, would be the course of trade? The importation | 
would then become a regular business, and salt could afford 
to pay fre ight. 
A part of the navigation of the cot 
the salt trade for the See: 
ten — less duty than before 


omest tic 





intry would go into 


buthe woul | pay ten cen 





more for the freight, and cons¢ quent}; y would find him-| 

If precisely where he me yw is, with this important d ffer-t 
ence=-he has annihilated a large amount af capital, and 
lost a valuable domestic heat C omplaints have been 
made here of the duty paid to the State of New York by 


the manufacturers, and they 
Lherto repeal it. Lund 


ie constitution of the State 


| 
j 
who n sake them woul 1 com- jt 
ati l the du ity is pledged PY 

to the oye nt of th: e canal 
bt, and is therefore immutable, and not under the con-| 
trol of her Legislature. 1 do not think it a just subject of} 
; | 








T 
i 
} 
1 





laint, so a8 to justify us in enacting laws to bear upon} 
und and upon the constitution ofthe State. It ought} 
to be borne in mind that the New York canal was the first | 
great enterprise of the kind undertaken in this country. 
j it stabHity to the credit of the 
State, and nothing could more effe tually do that, than the 





vas important to give 








provision in bec constitution. The rest of the cour itry, 
sure] *s that State something for the agp nce we 
hav | acquir d at her expense, and for the moral in- 
fluence she has spread over the Union by her example. 

N ught the multi ip! lied benefits that almost every sec- 
tion of the country derives from her canals, to be wholly 
forgotten here. Passing on from New York to Penns; 

vania, we find her salt manufactories situated in the west- 
ern district of ite, and dire ctly on the line of tl 

canal n tructing over the Alleghany mountains, to 


unite the waters of the Atlantic with those of the Ohio 


Turi ff. (H 





| facturer may be set down at about twenty-five 
treasury of the State of New York, or into}! 


|the duty on salt be 


sme consumer would p ay) 


;exceet 
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and Lake Erie. The cost of production is supposed to be 
about twenty cents, say twenty-five cents per bushel, in- 
cluding the barrel. 

There can be but little doubt that if the present duty is 
retained, the salt of western Penn sylvania will, so soon as 
this canal is opened, compete wi ith the imported article 
for the market of Philade an A, pre ‘cisely as the salt of 
western New York now does for the market of the city of 
New York. Should this be the case, the tolls and trans- 
portation arising from the business will be of no incon- 
siderable importance to that State. It is therefore the un- 
doubted interest of Pennsylvania to sustain and foster its 
| manufacture? Going still further west, the principal 
seat of this description of manufacturing interest in that 
section of the United States, i is on the bs inks of the Great 
Kenhawa, in western Virginia. Manufactories on a small 
scale are found on the Ohio, the Muskingum, and in many 
other parts of the western country. The manufacture on 
the Kenhawa amounts to about a million of bushels per 
annum. f believe the production has, under peculiar 
excitements, gone much higher than that amount, reaching 
a million and a half; but the result was’a very general 
b ankruptcy of all who were engaged in the business. 

Taking all the manufactories in ‘the western country, in 
the aggregate, the average cost of production to the manu- 
j cents per 
bushel, when packed in barrels ready for market. Let 
reduced to ten cents, cost of foreign 
salt eight cents, freight at half the cost, say four cents, 
and the cost of foreign sult in New Orleans would be 
twenty-two cents per bushel. The cost of production at 
the door of the manufacturer, when ready for market, 
would be, at least, equal to the cost of the foreign salt in 
Ne Ww Orleans to the importer. Now, sir, permit me to in- 
quire, how would this trade operate in that state of things? 
In the first place, the foreign salt is considered the better 
article, and, consequently, would take possession of the 
market at the same price. In the next plz Ace, it becomes 
materi nal to look at the geographical position of these manu- 









factories, their markets, and the means of transportation. 
These establishments are situated on the very margin of 
the i ble waters leading into the Mississ:ppi. 


and ascend its tribu- 
Indiana, Kentucky, 
country bordering on 
the Mississippi, mecting the imported salt, and co mpeting 
with iton that river. The tion is now mainly by 
steam. The amount of s m tonnage, now very great, is 
very year incr¢ asings and has a constant tendency to over- 
do itsclf What would be the operation on all that vast 
theatre that may be denomin: middle ground be- 
tween the manufacturers of the upper country, and the 
importer of salt at New Orleans’? The descending cargo con- 
sists mene of bulky agricultural products, while the 
return freight is c omposed of manufactured articles, occu- 
pying much less space. Itis therefore apparent, that, in 
the regular course of business, and in that state of things 
to which that navigation is fast approximating, the amount 
of tonnags > requi ired to perform the descending will far 
1 that of the ascending navigation. To make up this 
deficiency of freight, salt would be carried up the river at 
‘almost a nominal price; (at least at a freight not exceeding 
the price of downward freight;) and, coming into New 
Orleans in the first place as ballast, and then up the Missis- 
sippi ana Ohio from a similar necessity, there can be no- 
I thing plainer r than that the manufacturers would be over- 
whelmed with a flood of foreign salt at their very doors, 
whenever the steam navigation went a little beyond 
s of the country, which an active competition gives 
ndency to do. It is needless to add that the 
manufacturer must sink under this 
when once 


§ g 
Their products descend the Ohio, 
ics, penetrating into the 


and 1 believe into the 


heart of 


Penne ssee, 
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state of steam navigation, distance is almost annihilated, | 1816, a period when the revenue of the country was pros 
and the perfection to which that navigation will no doubt] perous and abundant beyond any precedent. That was th. 
shortly arrive, will place them in almost the precise situa-| year when the foundation was laid of the whole protecti 


tion they would be, if a navigable arm of the sea put up to} system, and this duty must have been imposed as a p: 
them from the Gulf of Mexico. I am fully convinced the | tective duty. The duty has existed now for sevent 
proposed reduction of duty would greatly endanger, if it} years without interruption, and in the mean time a larg 
did not destroy, the capital now invested in that section of} capital, confiding in the faith of the Government, has gor: 
the country. While the farmer would lose the valuable|into the manufacture. To force them to change their o 
market which these establishments create for his products, | cupation, is, in my opinion, not only impolitic, but cruel } 
he would, at the same time, be compelled to pay more for|the extreme. 
his salt thanhe now does. To the manufacturer, the capi-| Mr. DODDRIDGE said, he must ask the attention of t! 
tal employed would become in a great degree valueless; he| House to a few remarks, by way of explanation. They wil! 
could not convert it to any other use, as some gentlemen |be brief, [said Mr. D.] as the state of my health at present 
seem to imagine. For example, he has a well perforated | would forbid an exertion, were I disposed to make on 
into the bowels of the earth, through solid rock, three, |andas the argument of my friend from Ohio [ Mr. Visrox 
four, five, and even six hundred feet, until he strikes the |has nearly exhausted the subject. 
saline water. What could he do with this expensive hole] TI must confess that a want of that knowledge of fina: 
in the earth? To what other business or use could he trans- | cial detail which more experienced members of this 
fer it? Certainly to none. possess, led me to vote yesterday evening for the propos 

While speaking of the salt manufacture in the West, 1] reduction of duty on salt. I did this on account of t 
beg leave to direct yotr attention for a few moments to a| manifest urgency of southern members. My mistak« 
topic of a local character, connected with this subject. |notto be wondered at, when it is considered that, tli 
The district of country along on the Ohio, and particularly | not a young man, I am a young member of this House, 
at Cincinnati and its vicinity, is largely engaged in the ex-|that neither my private pursuits nor public duties ever 
port of pork to New Orleans, and from thence to other|fore imposed on me the necessity of acquiring that 
ports. The salt manufactured in the interior does not an-|mate acquaintance with the operations of our comme: 
swer the purpose of pickling for exportation as well as{and fiscal systems, and their minute details, which ar 
the coarse imported salt. On that account, pork goes to|cessary to the merchant, the manufacturer, and the stat 
New Orleans imperfectly pickled, where it is repackedin|man. My attention heretofore has been turned to the 
foreign salt at a considerable charge. Now, sir, I noticed |neral principles alone, on which our systems of reve 
that my colleagues from that immediate neighborhood |and protection are founded. 
voted, yesterday, to reduce the duty on salt, thinking, no} Perceiving the great excitement of hope on one side, 
doubt, the reduction would have the effect of transferring |and alarm on the other, produced by the vote which I pro- 
the business of packing from New Orleans to Cincinnati. | posed to reconsider, I have availed myself of the short 
The object is certainly very desirable. But, if my col-| time that has elapsed, to consult some of the public tab! 
leagnes will pardon me for presenting a single considera- | and official documents that have a bearing on the subject 
tion to them in particular, I think I can satisfy them that|and I am now satisfied that a r duction of the duty in gu 
the proposed reduction of duty would not effect their ob-|tion, at the present time, would be prejudicial to the pi 
ject. Let the duty be reduced ten cents, and we will sup-|lic interests, and, in a peculiar manner, destructive of thos 
pose a corresponding reduction would take place in the| of my constituents. 
price of salt. You have changed the uctual price both at} I did not know, before now, that a capital of so m: 
New Orleans and at Cincinnati; but the relative price re-| millions was vested in the home production of this ai 
mains unaltered. 

The packer, who pickled a barrel of pork in foreign salt 


U¢ 


| of first necessity, nor that, of the whole amount of salt 
| ported from other nations, three-fourths parts come 1 
at Cincinnati, New Orleans, or Boston, would pay precise ly|the ports of Great Britain and her dependencies—t 
the same amount of duty, whether that duty be ten or] those very ports which are sealed against the introdu 
twenty cents. By the reduction, therefore, the packer at} of our bread stuffs and other provisions. From all oth 
Cincinnati gains no advantage over the packer at New Or-| nations we import into the whole United States a quant 


nati, before the packer can have any inducement to traus- 
fer his business from New Orleans to that place. 


Jeans. The relative price must change in favor of Cincin-| but little exceeding the produce of the Kenhawa works 


I can recollect to have seen in my county twelv¢ 
If you| given for a bushel of alum salt. [ recollect when the p1 
can practically annihilate the space between the two cities, | of that article was reduced to eight, and to five doll 
or make an approach to it; in other words, if you can get| by the improvement of our mountain roads. To th 
rid of the burden and cost of transportation between New lof my recollection, the price stood at about three d 
Orleans and Ohio, you will then change the relative price | until the Kenhawa and other works displaced the for 
of salt, and effect your object. As things now are, the | article from our markets and consumption. I remem 
packer must pay the freight of his salt up the river, and|the time when twenty-four bushels of wheat would 
then pay freight back again on the same salt after it is con-| pay for more than one bushel of alum salt; and [ha 
verted into pickle. To avoid the payment of these two! seen the price of salt so reduced, that a barrel of it w 
freights, it is his interest to use the foreign salt at New Or-| not pay for a barrel of wheat flour. And this great 
leans instead of Cincinnati. The proposed remedy most] beneficial change is the result of improvements in 
obviously does not reach the evil. modes of conveyance, and of the protection afford 
It is my belief that domestic competition reduces the|home production by tariff laws--by the imposition 
price of salt, every where, below what it would be if it| reasonable protecting duties on foreignimportation. Wé 
came into the country duty free, without that competition. | we to exclude foreign salt altogether, we could proc 
From the close of 1807 to 1815, salt paid no duty, and I} the quantity necessary for the whole consumption, wit! 
am informed that during that period the pric« 3 
than it has been since, and more fluctuating 
one consideration more to present, and that address s|of my district, I do not suppose that one bushel of f 
itself to the good faith of the nation. It has been said the| salt has been consumed within the last fifteen yeat 
duty is a war duty, and ought to be repealed on that ac-} reduction in price would continue, except at 
count. Such is not the fact—the act of 1813 « xpired of its! place, if foreign salt were entirely excluded. 
own limitation a year after the war, and was revived in| duce1 | 


viv rs are so numerous, an so scattered ove 


was higher|inconvenience. In the westera country, the exclus 
I have but] foreign salt has been so effectual, that, in more than 
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as to create that competition which is the life and soul of 
all manufacturing and producing operations. 
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According to the doctrine of some, all concessions and 


| compromise in legislation are immoral; whereas it is a uni- 


Nor is this reduction of price the only benefit the farm-| versal maxim, acknow ledged by the wise in every country, 
ing and other consuming classes have derived from the pro- | that all wise and beneficial legislation must be the result of 


tection given to home producers. The home manufacture | 
produces a constant supply, to be had in ne 
large or small; and as the produce of our farms and s pr 
enter into the consumption of the manufacturers of salt, | 
this indispensable article of daily use can be had at every | 
village, at any time, and in any quantity, and can be pur-| 
chased and paid for, ata reduced price, by our own pro-} 
duce or manufactures. Salt has thus become a constant) 
article of trade and exchange in the interior commerce of 
the country. Nothing can be more obvious than the truth 
that these incalculable benefits are the fruits of our sys- 
tem of protecting duties, in modern times called the 
American system. And shall I be asked to surrender these 
adv antages, in order to admit the productions of that coun- 
try which excludes ours, by a permanent system from 
which she never relaxes, except when compelled to it by | 
necessity ? : : ; ; 

The principal staples of my district are bre ad stuffs, 
beef, pork, and manufactured article S. These are, by 
England, excluded from her West India ports in our neigh- 
borhood, while the friends of free trade, as they style 
themselves, would import from those places at which our 
pork and beefare prohibited, the very salt with which the 
prohibited article is cured. Such a trade would not be! 
reciprocal, and would be ruinous to western agriculture. 
{ admit that the immediate effects of a reduction in the 
duty on salt would be a diminution in the price of the 
article. This diminution in price would continue until 
our own establishments would be ruined and abandoned, 
and our dependence on the foreign English supply again 
restored, when the price would be increased, as formerly, 
at the pleasure of foreigners, and when cash would be de- 
manded in payment, and the supply rendered precarious | 
by all those accidents and vexations attendant on foreign 
commerce. 

Those who now live by the manufacture of salt have 
their capitals vested in their w ells and furnaces, their ket- 
tles, and other implements and fixtures, and in sums 
necessary to carry on their business. Reduce the duties 
on foreign salt, and that article will ascend the Ohio at 
such reduced prices as to fall below the actual cost of pro-| 
ducing it at home. 


s 


When this is done, the owners must | 
abandon their works, and vest their capitals in other pur-| 
suits. For a shorttime, our supply from abroad might be | 
regular and cheap, and might continue so until the domestic 
manufacture would be every where abandoned; and then 
we would be inevitably compelled to purchase at higher 
prices, in an uncertain market, for ready cash, instead of 
articles of domestic growth and the fruits of our own 
labor. If we wish to secure our salt at low prices, we must 
discourage importation from abroad, and encourage that 
competition at home which has succeeded to the utmost of 
our wishes. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Wayne] has spoken 
of our system (including, [ suppose, the motion I have had 
the honor to submit) as one of ‘* bargain and sale,” and 
having a necessary tendency to corruption. Ll understood 
him as having particular reference to the speech of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; [Mr. Goruam] but, whe- 
ther to that gentleman orto myself, in as muchas the gentle- 
man from Georgia concluded by saying he meant no disre- 
spect, I suppose Lhave no cause to complain. These words, 
therefore, of ‘* bargain and sale,” are not understood as 
conveying any personal reproach, in the vecabulary of the 
day. But, whatever the gentleman from Georgia may 
think of my course here, or by whatever epithets des 





‘ribe 





it, that matters me but little, as neither the opinions or 
epithets of others can ‘* pi my pockets, or break my 
shins.”’ 


;might come into advantageous competition with them in 


mutual concession, of mutual forbearance, and of com- 
promise. Where a country is so large as to embrace a 
great variety of climate, of soil, and of pursuits, it is im- 
possible to legislate wisely, without much consultation on 
the separate interests of each. In seeking to render our 
agriculture and manufactures independent of foreign in- 
termeddling, it was thought necessary, in the infancy of 
those interests, to foster and encourage them by the imposi- 
tion of high duties on such articles imported from abroad as 
our consumption. ‘To afford this universal protection has 
been the aim of this Government, from the year 1789 to 


the present time; and no portion of the United States 


pressed this policy sooner, or more earne stly, than the 
southern section. 

Yesterday evening, it was plainly discoverable, that, 
should we give up the protection of the great capital vested 
by New England and New York in the manufacture of 
salt, we would be in danger of losing the efforts of those 
States in furthering that protection which is indispensably 
necessary for our interests in the West; and in so far 
on that account, we may be more disposed to protect our 
eastern friends, we are to meet the censures of the South. 


ad, 


| Like the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mauriary] I un- 


derstood the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wayne 


as 
holding out a hope 


to some of the friends of the tariff, 
that, if they would persevere in the reduction of duties on 
salt, he might be induced to vote for the bill under con- 
side ration, the passage of which eve ry real friend to do 

mestic protection has so much at heart, and to which the 
gentleman from Georgia had appeared to be so much « p- 
posed. The gentleman from Georgia, however, says h 

was misunderstood in this respect, and I therefore do not 
press the remark further than to say, that, understanding 
the gentleman, when he was up, as throwing out this in- 
ducement, I did not censure him for that course. I thought 
it perfectly fair, but considered it as very inconsistent 
him to ce nsure 


inh 


in others the very course which I 


him openly pursuing himself. ‘This opinion Ich 
withdraw, because the gentleman’s explanation 








the grounds of it, and convinces me of my mistake 

But, however censurable it may seem in the eyes of 
some of our opponents, that, in legislation, members 
should concede any thing of their views, measures, and 
wishes to others, in return for mutual concession on t 
part, it is evident to me that some of our opponents d 
not concur in this opinion, but actually pract what 
others of them seem openly to condemn. ‘This morning, 
afriend of mine, whose seat is near me, [Gen. Finpiay] and 
who, in relation to the protecting system, differs with m 
in nothing but the policy of reducing the duties on salt, 
informed me that one gentleman, (whom he named,) if not 
two or three among those opposed to us, would fi 
our tariff law, if we would retain in it the clause reducing 
the duty in question; and that gentleman wall so vot 
and with that « x pe ctation. lL did | 


friend obtained this assurance. 





him, or thuse alone able to gi it; i so, | K 
upon it as fair play. It w uld be the result of a « 
tion of the choice between s Ippost L evils. 

l feel c my] He d to take ar 5] tful notic of th 
narks of a gentleman from North Carolina, { Mr. J 
GER] in relation to my vote y lay eve g, i 
tion to-day, which has given 1 to the present « 

That gentleman has made an allusio » th 
son of Jadas. Tam sto | a 
be witty « tir ii wit s his ob} * f ! 
L could t per sing s el 

hall, Sh 1} as that gentl 1 
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advice not asked for, I would say, that, whenever he at- 
tempts to extract his sallies of wit from a record the 
most awful and instructive that the mind of man can con- 
template, he will exhibit himself in bad taste before a 
christian audience. But if satire was intended, and the 
gentleman meant both to assail me, and, at the same time, 
to give us a sample of his magnanimity, he was signally 
successful. Having cast his arrow across the hall at me, 
he most magnanimously demanded the previous question; 
which would shut my mouth from this explanation, and 
from a reply. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON, of Georgia, rose, and observed that 
in all the debate he had heard nothing new on the ques- 
tion; and, as further debate could be of no use, he moved 
to lay the motion for reconsideration on the table, and 
demanded the yeas and nays onthe question; but withdrew 
his motion at the request of 

Mr. McCOY, who promise ad to renew it when he had 
made a few remarks in favor of adhering to the reduction | 
of the salt duty. Having done so, he renewed the motion 
made by Mr. ‘Tnomrson; and 

The question being put on laying the motion to recon- 
sider on the table, it was decided in the negative: yeas, 
95-—nays, 102. 

Mr. POLK made some remarks in favor of the reduc- 
tion, and explanatory of the history of the duty on salt laid 
from time to time; and believing that e nough had been| 
said, pro and con, and as much as the time of the House| 
could afford, he concluded by calling for the previous] 
question. 

Mr. WAYNE moveda call of the House; 
was not sustained. 

The motion for the previous question was seconded by i 
majority of the House; and 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on the call} 
of Mr. CAMBRELE NG, it was carried--171 to 25. 

The main question (being 


but the motion | 


on the motion to reconsider] 


the vote on the amendment reducing the duty on salt) | 
was then put, and decided in the affirmative by the follow- | 
ing vote: yeas, 102—nays, 97. | 

The question then recurring on the amendment propos- 
ing to reduce the duty on salt, 

Mr. McDUFFIE modified the amendment so as to defe r| 
the reduction to fifteen cents to the Ist of September, 


1831, and the reduction to ten cents from and 
Sist of December, 1832. 

The del was now r¢ 
abated animation and 
hours. 

Messrs. CAMBRELENG, DRAYTON, BAR 
ANGEL, SEMMES, CRAIG, of Virginia, 
WILDE, and LEA advocated the amen 
propriety of reducing the duty; and Me 


after the 


sate -d with un- 


durin 


newed, and continue 


occasional pungency g several | 
RINGER, 
JENNINGS 
and the 


SPENCER, 


"| 


iment, 


ssrs. 


of New York, MALLARY, STORRS, of New York, IR-|: 
VIN, of Ohio, TEST, DAVIS, of Massachusetts, and 
REED opposed the amendment for various reasons; some, | 


because they were opposed to the reduction as impolitic, 
and would not diminish the price to the consumer; 
that it was improper, connected with this bill; 
that it would put the bill jeopardy 


sed to the 


others, | 
others, 


, though they 


lf in 





were not oppos repeal of the duty, if it were an| 
unconnected pro moron For the reason last mentioned, | 
Messrs. R AMS Y and MILLER stated they should vote | 
now against ae amendment, although they yesterday voted | 
for it. 

[The following were the remarks of Mes ANGEL | 
and Lea. 

Mr. A neg: 0c said, he must crave the indulgence of the | 
House for a few moments, while he would state briefly the | 
reasons which would govern his vote on this occasion. | am | 

uid Mr. A.] the more disposed to do this. because ] am] 
constrained to differ from many of my colleagues; those 
with whom I have generally acted, whom] greatly esteem, 
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Ithe rich. 


jtured at the salt works in that State. 


| constitution so as to reduce her t 
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and for whose judgments and opinions 1 entertain t the 
greatest respect. Under these circumstances, my course 
may seem singular to some, and I therefore desire to state 

the reasons which not only induce, but oblige me to take it. 

My first objection rests upon general principles. The 
real, absolute necessaries of life ought not to be taxed, 
unless there be some strong and urgent necessity for it 
and then no longer than the necessity for the tax c ontinue s 
Here the tax on salt is unnecessary: the revenue is abun 
dant without it. 

Salt is an absolute, natural, and real necessary of life— 
other things may, from use, be thought necessary, as tea, 
coffee, sugar; but salt is, in its nature, a real necess: ry to 
life--and one without which life and health cannot 
maintained. It is absolutely necessary to animal life ai 
health. Horses, cattle, and sheep must be fed with it; a: 
immense numbers of them die yearly for the want of a suf 
ficient quantity of it. On such an article, is it proper then 
to retain a duty of twenty cents on a bushel? More salt 
should be used: more would be used if it was ch¢ aper, and 
it should be made as cheap as possible, by freeing it ‘from 
taxation. 

The poor man, for himself, his wife, and his children, 
must consume of salt, and pay of his tax, as much as the rich 
man, for himself, his wife, and children—and as the poor 


| man’s family is often the most numerous, he must pay t! 


most of the tax. You make him pay the more, exactly 
proportion as he is less able than the rich man. This is 
contrary to all principle. ‘Taxes should be levied on m 
ac cording to their ability to pay. Is it too much to reliev¢ 
the poor man, by reduci ing this tax at first to fifteen, and 
afterwards to ten cents on a bushel? I do not say these 
things to court popularity with the poor. I say them bx 

cause eternal justice proclaims them to be right, wheth 
they be popular or unpopular. 

A few d: ays since, we passe d a bill reducing the duti 
on tea and coffee , because these are suppose d to have bi 
come necessaries, and are used by the poor as we ll as by 

There were only six votes against that bill; 
will any gentleman tell me that salt is less a necess ary tha 
tea, cottee, or cocoa, or less consumed by the poo or? 

On principle, therefore, salt, as a natural necessary of 
life, ought not to have been taxed twen ty cents a bushel, 
or two or three times as much as its foreign cost; and t! 
reduction of the tax to ten cents a bushel is but slow and 
partial justice to the public, as the tax will still be equal to 


jthe expense of making a bushel of salt at the Sali 


any good salt works. 

It 1s said that the reduction of this salt tax will be as 
rious injury to the State from which I come. If I beliey 
this, I would be the last man to vote for it. 1 can hav: 
inducement to wrong that State-—my home is there--m) 
friends are there—all my interests and all my attachments 
are there—and I can only wish her prospe1 ty. Lhop 
show, as Lam satisfied is the fact, that the State cannot los 
by the reduction of this tax, which will profit every « 
zen of that State. 

At present, New York herself levies an excis« 
twelve and a half cents on every bushel of salt ma 
My colleagues all 
that, in this manner, the State, by a tax upon her citizens, 
raises revenue of about one hundred and fifty-sey 
thousand dollars towards her canal fund: that, if the 
ed States reduce their duty on imported salt to ten cents 4 
bushel, the State, in order to save the manufacturer, i 
be obliged to vethate her duty on domestic salt, and, inst 


dutv of 


nulac- 


a 


of this revenue, impose a direct tax to pay her canal debt 
Every part of this deserves examination. 
ifthe United States reduce the duty on this art cle, it 


will save exactly so much to every c itizen who uses for 


and the State will undoub tedly : amend her law 
willbea 


salt; 


tax on salt, which 


saving to that amount to every citizen who uses domest 
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If by these means the canal fund loses one hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand dollars, do not the citizens of the 
State gain it by their exemption from the payment of the 
tax? Because, after all, very little of this salt tax is col- 
lected from the citizens of other States. Is it not nearly 
all paid by the citizens of New York’? Do they not con- 
sume more than nine-tenths of all the salt manufactured 
in the State? What can a State gain by taking from the 
citizen his earnings and property by taxation? When 
gentlemen talk of enriching the State by taxing the peo- 
ple, do they think that taxes do not make the people poor? 
If the salt tax costs the people who pay it nothing, by in- 
creasing it four or five fold, you might, according to their 
argument, make the State very rich, and pay off the canal 
debt in a few years, without injury to any body. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture—take away 
the tax, the doing of which, gentlemen say, will impove- 
rish the State, and then see what will be the condition of 
the citizens. If the State loses one hundred and fifty-se- 
ven thousand dollars by the abolition of the tax, it as cer- 
tainly follows that the citizens gain the same amount. The 
State is the corporation—-the citizens are its members; and 
when the members are required to pay a sum for the com- 
mon benefit, the share required of each should be in pro- 
portion to his amount of stock in the company. This is 
plain; it is every day’s practice in the pecuniary regula- 
tions of corporate bodies; and what Government would 
ever charter a company with authority to compel the holder 
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contained many provisions which they desired to secure; 
they wished to abolish the old council of appointment, to 
reform the judiciary, and to extend the right of suffrage. 
They were told, and regarded it as a pledge, or promise, 
that the canals would go on successfully, soon be complet- 
ed, and the tolls would be more than sufficient to extin- 
guish the debt; and that, as soon asa little experience could 
be had on the subject, this salt tax should be reduced or 
repealed. They believed this, and adopted the constitu- 
tion; but if they had been told that this tax must be per- 
petual, they would have rejected the tax and constitution 
together. If this tax of twelve and ahalf cents on a bushel 
of salt, in fuvor of the canal fund, had been the only amend- 
ment proposed to the constitution, would not the people, 
Lask my colleague, have rejected it by an almost unani- 
mous vote? 


| The State salt tax, like the United States salt tax, is 


|very unequal and unjust--a repeal or reduction of both is 
called for by the interest of the people. 

| The New York canal debt is the debt of the whole 
iState. The salt tax there is thrown into the canal fund to 
ipay that debt. But the State salt tax is not paid by all the 
|people of the State, but only by about two-thirds of them. 
|Of these, many are obliged to pay who use the canals but 
little, and who are rather injured than benefited by them. 
|The other third of the population of the State consumes 
jimported salt; pays nothing into the canal fund; but pays 
itwenty cents a bushel on salt to the United States. Thus 


Anette 


of one share to pay as high a tax as he who holds twenty | the pecple of that State are taxed, (two-thirds of them, ) 
shares’ This is the operation of the present salt tax. |say one hundred and fifty thousand dollars towards the ca- 
The poor man, not worth a dollar, pays as much towards | nal fund; and to enable the State to tax these two-thirds to 
its aggregate amount as the wealthiest man amongst us. [that amount, my colleague would compel the other third 
If, as is conceded on all hands, the State must and will|to pay twenty cents on every bushel of salt they consume, 
reduce her salt tax if the United States reduce theirs, |into the treasury, to be laid out in internal improvements 
how can the manufacturer be injured by it? Foreign salt|in other States. Here is a double taxation; and one part 
will cost abroad some six or ten cents; to this there must| of the State is to be employed as the instrument to fix this 
be added freight, insurance, and importers’ profit, and the | tax on the other, instead of joining, as I think they should, 
United States duty will still remain ten cents. The price |to reduce both taxes. If the tax were reduced, all would 
of domestic salt, free from the State tax, would be only ten iget their salt cheaper than they now do. If the United 
cents or less at the salt works. It is therefore utterly im-| States tax on salt be reduced ten cents, that of the State 
possible that the foreign salt should ever compete with the | will follow, and every consumer will obtain his salt ten 
domestic salt, unless the State should obstinately refuse to| cents cheaper than he would if the tax were continued. 
relieve its citizens from this burden—and there is not the And yet I am told that the people of New York will be 
least foundation for supposing that the State would delay | injured by reducing their taxes! I have yet to learn that 
to perform a duty so agreeable and profitable to her citi-| men grow rich by being taxed, or that they become wealthy 
zens. by having their money taken from them. I have heard 
If the State tax on salt was reduced, (as it would imme-|much said upon this floor in favor of heavy taxation—t 
diately be in effect, and shortly in form,) the salt manu-|have heard gentlemen say that it would replenish the stores 
facturers could sell salt at the works for ten cents a bushel, jand increase the wealth of the country; that the individuals 
instead of the present price of twenty-two and a half cents, jcomposing the nation would be enriched and rendered 
including the State tax. More of it would be carried east, happy by it. It would seem from their doctrine that an 
and sold in Vermont, and in the Hudson river and Mohawk extravagant system of taxation was a kind of cornucopia 
counties—more would go west, on the canal, and find a} provided by the magic of Government, to supply the wants 
market in west Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Canada | and gratify the avarice of every class of citizens. Sir, I 
~-more would go north, on the canal to Oswego, and finda | cannot understand this kind of logic; but when I am brought 
market in our northern counties and in Canada. In this | to believe as those gentlemen do, then I will vote with 
manner, the salt market for our manufacturer would be en-| them, and not before. I have spent my days with the peo- 
larged, and his profits increased; while the price to consum: | ple of New York, and will never injure them. I know 
ers would be reduced, and the increase of transportation|they do not deserve it. They have borne burdens with- 
of the salt, and of the pay for it on the canals, would, by|out murmur. Can any man complain that I injure him, 
the increase of tolls, go far towards remunerating the canal | when I wish to reduce his taxes? 
fund for the loss it would sustain by a reduction of the salt} Sir, I represent a farming district. My colleague [Mr. 
duty. Storrs] seemed to think that the gentleman from New 
At the time the constitution of our State was amended, | York [Mr. Camunrerenc] knew nothing about the inte- 
and this salt tax was pledged to the canal fund, the canals/ rests of the agriculturist, because he comes from a city. I 
were unfinished; and I do not war with the convention for|am, in part, a farmer myself--I was brought up at the 
their endeavors to secure the credit of the State. Still] plough—I know the worth of a dollar, for I have labored 
the people, many of them, objected to the constitution | with my hands to earn it. Through life my associations 
they demurred to the salt tax. At that time I was with|have been with those who procured their livelihood by 
them; and can speak of the opinions of many in the west-| honest labor—my life has been spent with a people who 


~ 7 . | { . . as 
ern part of the State, from personal observation. The|earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, and I know 
> « 





1 
constitution was presented asa whole, and the people we re Jand understand their feelings and their interests. My 
obliged to adopt it as a whole, or reject it altogether. It| constituents are industrious farmers—they pursue the pat! 
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of honesty, and avoid all jugeling speculations. They pay 
their debts and their taxes too; and they well know what 
labor it costs to meet all the exactions upon them. Such 
are the men for whom I go, and such are the men whose 
interests should be protected—-and I know of no better 
way to protect them, than to relieve them, if I can, from 
this taxation. 

This State salt tax is peculiarly oppressive upon my dis- 
trict. That district can use the canals but very little, and 
they are believed rather to have injured than benefited it. 
Be this as it m: Ly, such is the opinion of many good judges 
of the value of prope rty; and it is certain that many busi- 
ness men have been drawn from that county to the canals, 
with considerable capital; and that the prices of real es- 
tate, and other articles in the market, have gre satly depre- 
ciated. Meanwhile, that district, which is a sins gle county, 
consumes more than thirty-five thousand bushels of do- 
mestic salt, and thus pays into the canal fund a tax of from 
four thousand dollars to six thousand dollars a year; and at 
the same time every citizen of the eounty who transports | 
any one article on the can: ul, must pay as great tolls asthose 
who, re siding elsewhere, either enjoy greater benefits from 
the canal, or pay nothing of this salt t My constituents 
are willing to pay any rate of tolls necessary to the canal 
fund, so far as the y use the canal—-they are willing to pay 
for whatever they use; but it is unjust to tax them with 
burdens which , though beneficial to others, are only inju- 
rious to themselves. And I wish to reduce the United 
States tax on salt, as the only and best means of procuring | 
that reduction of the State duty on salt, which our agri- 
cultural and laboring population every where desire and 
deserve. 

But, sir, my colleague, [Mr. Srorrs] to deter the New 
York delegation from voting for the reduction of this salt 
tax, declares that that reduction will drive the State of New | 
York to a land tax, to supply the place of this salt tax to | 
the canal fund. What an odions argument! What is this | 
but to say to the citizens of the State of New York, if you } 

lves of the salt tax, the yoke of a land tax shall 
on your necks? ShallI use such an insulting ar- 
Shall any man say 
ither a salt tax or a land tax? Si r, 
they oug! either. 

And, sir, is it eee there a shadow of truth in it, that 
the loss of this salt tax will ruin the of New 
York, and drive her to a land tax to support the Erie and 
Champlain canals’? These are the best canals in America; 
are located on the easiest and cheapest routes—connect 
the most extensive natural navigations on this whole vast 
continent, traverse the most fertile districts, and bear on 
their bosoms the industry and products of every clime, and 
of millions of people. After boasting, as he did, a few 
days since, of the utility and profits of these the most use- 
ful works hors age, shall he tell us, 
him, that the se canals, such as I have described them, 
not support id pay for themselves; that they 
imp tent, 

t 


The 


rid yours 
be fixed 

gument to the citizens of 1 my district? 
to the m, you shall e ar € 


ht to bear 


great Stat 


can- 
are so lame, 
and feeble, that the loss of this excise of twelve 
a nd a half cents on a bushel of salt, extorted alike from 
the rich and the poor, will force New York to burden her 
citizens with a land tax hes support them? What, 
direct tax to support the best canals sin the work \! 

true How 
in favor of i: 


sir, a 


> } . 
aqaoes it 


it 


since, entertai 


‘rnal improvement Did he not, a few days 
: to pro ve hor w very pro- 
fitable these works are, and how soon they would pay for 
themselves’? And now, forsooth, the State of New York 
is to be ruined by the reduction of the tax on fore’ gn salt 
to ten cents, which still leaves the enormot 
hundred per cent. on that necessary artic oe 
jut let me quict the gentleman’s unhi 

has himself hint at the manner in whi ick 
the salt tax, it ¢ sily, and without injusti 
de ficiency of the canal fund 


nus with adiscou 


is duty of one 

of life. 
rms. He 
tate los 


supply tl 
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ed 
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and ask us to believe | 


Is this |s 
tally with that gentleman’s arguments |t 


the | 
n has told us | 


[May ae 1850 
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that, if the account should now be ‘when: bet tween the Ney 
York canals and western Vermont, western Pennsylvania. 
Ohio, and Michigan, they would be found indebted to New 
York for the reduction which her canals have effected jn 
their transportation, ‘* thousands, and hundreds of thou 
sands.” Yes, sir, I appeal to every honest man, let him 
reside where he may, ought not they who enjoy the ben 
fit of these canals to pay for their construction and repair 
Would any man partake of the banquet, and-meanly skulk 
off and leave uthers to pay the bill? If Vermont, Penns\ yl 
vania, Ohio, and Michigan have had, and will forev er hay 
profits, “thousands, and hundreds of thousands,” as my 
colleague [Mr. Storrs] says, in their cheaper transport 
tion, W ould they—could the sy decline such a moderate ij 
crease of the canal tolls as would supply this deficiency, 
the event of there being any? I think they could not—m 
constituents will freely pay the i increased tolls--it would 
be a pitiful increase. T he tolls are now more than « ight 
hundred thousand dollars, and an increase of one dk Ih 
and fifty cents on each hundred dollars of the present to! 
would replenish the fund. 

For these reasons, and others which I cannot now detai! 
il am of opinion that the salt tax of the United States ough 
|to be reduced, as an act of justice and sound policy to ‘al 
ithe citizens of the United States. I believe, too, it will 
Ih ‘ad to a reduction of the New York State excise on 
beneficial to all the consumers of domestic salt manufac 
tured in that State, and ultimately extending the market 
for that aor and, therefore, beneficial to the manufac 
iturers of i 

Some satiave that to tax is the best mode to improve 
the wealth and riches of men; but I believe taxes to be th: 
worst enemies to industry. A tax which indiscriminately 
| presses upon the weak and the strong; which adds to the 
|miseries of poverty; which takes from the food of the hun 
| ery , and diminishes the scanty stores of the needy; whic! 
jlays the widow and the orphan edie cobiiivation, u 
| prey ysupon the substance of the halt, the maimed, and t! 
| blind, i is unworthy of the countenance of a free and liberal 
Government. The small sum of twenty cents, exacted by 
the Government of the citizen, as the price of his licens 
to use a bushel of salt, may appear trifling and of itt 
consequence to gentlemen enjoying high salaries, or drav 
ing ample wages in the service of the Government; but to 
ithe poor laborer, whose wages are less than fifty cents p 
day, this tax is onerous, and he feels and groans under th 
weight of it. I amnot the friend of useless taxation, and 
|SO long as I enjoy a seat upon this floor, it shall not receiv: 
}my support. 

These are my sentiments, and I should be a hypocrit 
I concealed them. Popul: ar or unpopular, they have thei 
jsource in an honest conviction of their rectitude. Let then 
}put me up, or put me down, I will abide by them. 

Mr. LEA said he did not rise to makea speech, but to 
ask for the reading of two letters, which he had in his hand 
contained in a document reported to this House by the S« 
icretary of the Treasury during the present session of Cor 
igress. These letters are from gentlemen of first respectal 
| ty, * one of them interested in the salt works referred to, an: 
the other intimate ly acquainted with those concerns. The y 

speak of the salt w orks on Holston river, in Virginia, and giv¢ 
1s some facts worthy of our attention, when honorable ge 
ltlemen tell us here that the present duty of twenty cents a 
bushel on foreign salt is necessary to protect our domest 
manufactures, and evea argue gravely that salt is cheaper 
on account of the duty. Weare told that some salt works 
will be destroyed if the duty should be repealed. And 
lwhat of that? If they cannot make as cheap as othe rs, I 
jthem go. Must the whole community bear a gricvous 

in order to keep up a few dulland unprofité able salt works 
| when there are others in the country, that could make mor 
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than enough at halfthe amount of the present duty? What| 
do these letters tell us? One of them says salt is made at 
about twenty-five cents a bushel, and might be made at 
twelve and a half; the other says it is made at sixteen or 
seventeen cents, and might be made for six and a fourth, 
and the quantity might be extended to meet any demand 
of the whole Union. One of the letters says the price, at} 
the works, has been, for several years, one dollar for fifty 
pounds! 1 live in a country supplied from this source, and 
know the cost of this same salt as it progresses down the 
rivers Holston and Tennessee, increasing from one dollar te! 
one and a half and two dollars a bushel of fifty pounds, 
until competition of foreign and other domestic salt, below 
the Muscle shoals, reduces the price to sixty-two and a 
half cents, little more than half the price where it started! 
Is this no monopoly? Do these works need a protecting} 
duty? Must they have a bounty of twenty cents duty im-| 
posed on foreign salt, to keep it from interfering with the 
market, in order that these manufacturers may be able to 
sell at a living price? But the friends of the protecting 
system seem alarmed lest the reduction of this duty should 
endanger other parts of the tariif. Aye, indeed, is it all 
ef apiece? And are these its principles? and this a speci- 
nen of the whole? I am glad to hear gentlemen tell us} 
that this odious salt tax is a true test of the *§ American 
system,” and let them refuse to repeal this duty, and abide} 
that test. J ask that the letters be read. | 

The question at length being put on the amendment, it} 


| 


was negatived by the following vote: yeas, 98—nays, 102. 
| 











So the amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurring on the substitute to the 
original bill agreed to in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. POLK called for a division of the question, so as} 
to leave for separate decision the section containing the | 
amendment respecting the duty on iron, offered in Com-| 
mittee of the Whole by Messrs. Scorr and Howarp; 
and, after some explanatory remarksby Mr. P., and some 
passages between him and Mr. Sreni¢rre on a point of 
Ihe question was put on all the sections of the substi-| 
tute, excepting that above mentioned, and agreed to by| 
veas and nays: yeas, 185——nays, 11. | 
' The question then came up on the amendment of Mr. ! 
Scort, as amended by the proviso of Mr. Howanp. 

Mr. SCOTT defended his amendment against some ob-| 
jections of Mr. Pox. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE suggested, that, instead of calling the 
yeasand nays on both branches of the amendment, it would 
save time if Mr. Scorr would move to strike out Mr. | 
Howanp’s proviso. 

Mr. BUCHANAN advised his colleague to adopt this 
course, for the reason, also, that, by giving up a part, he| 
would be more likely to obtain the other portion of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT yielded to the suggestion, and moved to 
strike from the amendment the proviso adopted in commit 
tee, on the motion of Mr. Howanrn. 

Mr. BROWN opposed making the distinction; and 

Mr. WAYNE advocated Mr. Howann’s proviso, and op- 
posed the motion tostrike it out. wl 

The question being put on striking out the proviso, it 
was negatived by yeas and nays: yeas, 46——nays, 140. 

Mr. CHILTON moved to include in the amendment im- 
ported iron ** used for axes, hoes, or ploughs, or for any 
other purpose of agriculture,” and, in support of his mo- 
tion, said as follows: 

Mr. C. remarked that the principles of justice must, 
as he conceived, belong to one of two classes, either 
such as were natural and inflexible, being founded in the 
nature of things, or such as rest upon a civil compact. 
Now, sir, {said Mr. C.] I affirm that the principles in this 
bill invelve specifically the distinction I have just alluded 
to. In order to test them, I propose these two questions 
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to.the House: Is it in the power of the Congress of the 
United States to impose burdens upon their fellow-citizens, 
and thereby abridge all their pleasures and curtail the 
fruits of their industry, on mere principles of natural jus- 
tice? Or have they this power from the construction of 
an instrument agreed to by the States of this Union, and 
conferring such a power? None will contend, I presume, 
that the authority is derived from a natural right. Sir, 
the very beasts have a right to rove over the plain, to seek 
for pasture wherever they can find it, and drink of every 
brook they meet in their way; and are not men by nature 
as free as they’ Surely, sir. And has, then, acollection of 


| men, unauthorized by me, a right to put their hands in my 


pocket, and take my money, to sustain another who has no 
just claim to the fruit of my toil? They have not. It is 
apparent, then, that as this is not a natural right, if it exists 
at all, it must be acquired. In order to judge whether it 
has been conferred upon Congress or not, our only resort 
must be to the charter agreed on by the States, and there 
we shall see how far this power of taxation is carried. The 
question is, what power has Congress on this subject by 
the constitution of the United States? It is far from my 
intention to oppose any constitutional power, and I do be- 
lieve that the power to levy taxes with a view to revenue 
is a constitutional power. Even the much abused States 
of North and South Carolina, and Georgia, will not hesi- 
tate to make the same admission. ‘They all admit your 
power to lay taxes with a view to replenish the treasury. 
But what is the fact now? I say you have usurped a power 
never conferred upon you, and which you cannot claim as 


|a natural right—the power of grinding the face of the 


poor for the benefit of the rich. Regardless of the cries 
of the unprotected and helpless, you hold over them, with- 
out mercy, the iron rod of the oppressor. This, in my 
opinion, involves the whole principle of your constitutional 
right, and touches especially a question in relation to the 
West, which must utterly forbid me to vote for it. I here 
publicly avow that I believe this House has no power 
under the constitution to prosecute what is called the pro- 
tecting system; in other words, that it has no power to 
thrust its hand into a thousand pockets for the purpose of 
keeping up the fullness and splendor of one. Sir, permit 
me to ask what was originally the object of the confedera- 
Was it that the isolated interest of 
one single State should predominate over that of all the 
rest? Surely not. ‘The interests of these States are ex- 
ceedingly diversified. Their inhabitants are in very dif- 
ferent situations, engaged in different pursuits, inhabiting 
a diversity of climate and of soil. Some parts of our coun- 
try abound in hemp, others in iron, others in cotton, 
others in sugar cane, and you never can fix ona system of 
taxation in which all willagree, unless it is done under the 
immediate pressure of an existing war, when sectional in- 
terests are forgotten, and all burn with a noble zeal to-de- 
fend the stars and stripes of the national banner. 

The great object of the confederation was to provide 
for the general defence and common welfare. It never 
was intended that the majority should oppress and des- 
poil the minority. We have in Kentucky a constitution 
which guaranties to every individual certain rights as 
being unalienable, and I, as an American citizen, have a 
claim to these rights, and may insist upon them in my own 
case, though all the rest of my fellow-citizens should have 
giventhemup. For what were constitutions made? or 
why do we contend with so much earnestness on this floor, 
us to their true intent and meaning’ Surely the object of 
them is to protect all. The intention was, that all should 
equally contribute to the common defence, Was it the 
object of our Government that the poor shall fight, and 
the rich roll in luxury’ Sir, the poor man cannot get a 
substitute; he must turn out in his own person; and | 
know some poor men whoin the last war left behind them 
their wives, children, friends, home, and all they held 
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aiien: dollars. What, sir, in a time of profound 
peace, shall we be enacting a general tariff of duties? 
That I always advocated the doctrine of putting an end 
to taxes and burdens the moment the y ceased to be of ab- 
solute necessity, will be recollected by all who have done 
me the honor to listen whenever I have raised my voice on 
this floor. I have repeatedly argued in favor of reducing 
the tax upon salt; and I am now equally opposed to any 
increase of the tax upon iron. n will readily be discov ered 
that iron presents as good a subject for monopoly as salt. 
Every farmer must have it. It enters into the composi- 
tion of his knife and fork, of his axe, his plough, his hoe, 
his harrow, his sickle, his scythe, his ox chain; in a word, 
of all the tools and implements by which he is able to turn 
the stubborn glebe, to reap down his fields, and to subdue 
thesoil. He must have it, or starve. Now, sir, why shall we 
give relief on this subject to the we althy gentlemen who 
form a railroad comps my and deny it to the humble corn 
and tobacco grower? , I cannot fail to notice an argu- 
ment on which great ade ss is laid, that this bill is intended 
solely and exclusively to enforce the collection of the re- 
venue as it was laid by the tariff bill of 1828, and not to 
lay any additional duty. No alteration was to be made. 
The duties were to be neither increased nor diminished. 
The humble individual who had had the price upon his salt 
increased from twenty-five cents to one dollar and fifty 
cents, was to be w holly disregarded. Now, sir, in my dis- 
trict, which consists of twelve counties, there is not one 
establishment for the manufacture of salt, while there are 
several manufactories of iron. When, then, 1 see a bill 
before me, which grants no relief on a prime necessary of 
life, but diminishes the duty on an article which all admit 
to be profitable, can any man expect me to vote for 
it? Besides, sir,the people of the United States, when 
this administration came into power, looked with fond anti- 
cipation to this epoch as one in which all unnecessary 
ffices were to be dispensed with, and no new offices were 
to be created. Yet, what is provided by this bill? A 
large number of new offices are created, with heavy sala- 
ries, for the purpose of guarding against frauds! “What 
does this prove’ It is admitted that, before 1828, the re- 
venue derived from duties exceeded the amount of what 
it is at present. In the name of common sense, then, will 
any man say that to collect less revenue more officers are 
needed? I insist that the general principle of the system 
is wrong. Taxes ought never to be laid except for the 
genet ral defence. This thing of taxing some for the pro- 
tection of others, I am utterly against. It is c: alcul:s ated to| 
rob one thousand nine hundred and nine ty-nine persons, in 
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per Uusbiel. It increased little by little, till it is now from 
one dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar and fift y 
cents. Why? Not from any scarcity of the article, but 
from the effect of an awful monopoly, which is grinding th. 
poor literally to death. I hope the House will look int 
that subject. The question on this bill is finally to sett) 
the hopes of the South and West. I wish it understo 
by my constituents. I know that these considerations som: 
times have little weight here, but it may open the eyes of 
some who have been dece ived. 1 acknowledge the pow 
of this Government to levy duties for all just pur} poses of 
revenue, and, in time of war, to lay direct taxes; but I co 
sider a direct tax as more just than this. One individual 
may abound in cash, and yet bear scarce any bur 
while another has a wife and a numerous family of childre 
all, of course, consumers of salt. Sir, look at the AK 
of this system. Whatis it? Your peace and happines 
was lately disturbed by the rude footsteps of hostile i: 
vaders, and the calamities of war. This very spot whe: 
we now sit calmly consulting for the public good, wa 
then polluted by the foot of the enemy. The effect 
that the South and the West advanced like brothers 
your call; they marched from their homes to your 
fence, and fought their way, not literally but figni ative ly 
through seas of blood. In the time of danger, we fough 
and bled, and fell side by side. This shows the dk 
cause of complaint which ‘alone could rouse the South 
resistance. This bill might with propriety be 
bill for the oppression, of the South. On this ground | 
oppose it. But, if it can be so shaped as to do no nv 
than enforce the revenue laws, I will vote in its favor 

[Mr. C. added a few words more, which were lost by tl 
reporter. | 

He concluded by asking for the yeas and nays on 
amendment, but the “y were not gr: anted, and the ame) 
ment was ne gatived——ycas, $7. 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved to add - the amendm« 
an amendment, providing for a repeal, after Decem! 
next, of the duty laid on imported slates by the ta . of 
1828, and he exhibited a number of reasons and s 
facts in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN made a statement of facts relative 


entith 


the abundant supply of slates which Pennsylvania f 


nished, to show the inexpediency of the ame ndment. 
Mr. CARSON replied to Mr. B., and controverte: 
propriety of allowing a profit of three hundred per « 
workers of slate in the United States, and M 
HUNT and Mr. IHRIE sustained the statement of Mr. B 


to show the capacity of the country to supply ple: nty of 


order to sustain the splendor and gratify the cupidity of onx/} slate, but the business could not be prosec uted withou 


monopolist or manufacturer. 
facturers with the amount of the population of the United 


Contrast the number of manu- protecting duty. 


Mr. DRAYTON replied to all the objections, to sh 


States, and you will find the disprop rtion as striking as|that the duty was oncrous and improper 


any contrast ‘that can exist upon earth. And shall we 


tax 
all these for the purpose of building up one or two? 


we may tax the people for the protection of m: wnufi actures, | 


why may we not for the protection of agriculture? 
two interests are inseparable; and, on the same principle, | 
we may give encouragement to both 

encourage either at the expense of 1 
me settled on a farm which I 
neighbor is prudent and indust 
thousand bushels of Indian corn 
dred bushels of whe ~ Shalll go to the 
legislature, and say, I pray you to lay 
or thirty cents per bushel on my neighbor’s corn, to enable 
me to monopol ze the market? Sir, iron, salt, 
corn are in one respect all alike, they 
of life; and is there a man in these U 


ts neighbor. 
manage badly; 
trious, and he 


, while I make 


Suppo € 


raises one 


are 


nited States whose 





sense does not revolt at such an idea’ Shall we tax the 
poor man because he happens to be in the neighborhood 
of anabob? The article of salt is a proof of thi 

fore 1828, salt in my distric id at twenty-five cents 





TI ne 
}the duty on molasses be reduced to five cents a 
sut we ought not to| He 

of 1 
my next/molasses, in hopes of killing the bill; 
imake good come out of evil 
three hun-}did not think the 
county court or} molasses, but he was disappointed. 
a duty of twenty |aided to put on the duty, he now wished to try to tak 
loff, and he 


wheat, and | but they were refused by ‘the House; and 
all nece ssaries | 


j 
next, 


The question being then put, the amendment wa 


If} jected—yeas, 55. 
Mr. TUC KE R rose to move an amendment, in w! 
the said he was in earnest; it was, that, after June next 


confessed that he 


825 was before 


had, when the noxious tariff | 
the House, voted for the high duty 
he thought he ec 

, but he was deceived. H 
friends of that bill would swallow t! 
As he, howe ver, } 
asked for the yeas and nays on the quest 
The amendment was negatived, without a division 
Mr. DRAYTON then moved that, after the 30th of Ji 
the same dutv now imposed on a ton of slates 


im posed on one thousand slates, for reasons which h 
5. Be- plained; 


but the motion was negatived. 


The question was then put on the amendment of M 
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Scort, with the proviso of Mr. Howarp, and carried:| high responsibility of protecting the skill, the labor, and 
yeas, 101--nays, 70. : ene fect at pie of our constituents, is here on us—and on us 
Yer s . a IT} s r r e : : I. me fer E trest. 
After some remarks by Mr. CARSON, animadverting’ Jet i 
on the reasons assigned by Messrs. Ramsey and MILLER| But, before 1 go into an examination of the bill, and its 
for their change of vote on the salt duty, and replies by| bearing on the great interests of the country, I must occupy 
those gentlemen, | a little time in reply to the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
The question was (at 9 o’clock) put on ordering the} gia, {[Mr. Wayne.] So far as I understood him, his main 
hill to be engrossed, and read a third time, and decided in} object was to show that our tariff laws are exceedingly 
the affirmative by the following vote: | oppressive to the southern States, and to all parts of the 
YEAS.—Messrs. Angel, Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Bar-| Union; that this bill, should it become a law, would open 
ber, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, John Blair, Bockee, foreign ports to us, and thereby give us steady foreign 
‘ 5 > - « i ~ . “ *-« # 

Boon, Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Butinan, Ca-| markets for our bread stuffs and provisions, and, ina word, 
hoon, Childs, Clark, Coleman, Condict, Cooper, Cowles, | for all the raw productions of our common country; and 
, . . . . . © . 
Hector Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, John) that, consequently, the agricultural interest of the nation, 
Davis, Denny, Dickinson, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, | and especially the cotton, tobacco, and sugar planters of 

, ‘\Isworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward} the South, would be relieved 
Earll, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edws C »w ae : 
Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, F ord, Forward,| - he tariff laws have become, in the hands of their ene- 
Fry, Gilmore, Gorham, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, mies, a ready weapon for every species of warfare. For- 
Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, rho- merly, the objection to them was, that they favored the 
mas Lrwin, W. W. Irvin, Isacks, Jennings, Johns, Richard] rich, and oppressed the poor; that they taxed the industry 
M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Perkins King, | of the poor man, to protect the money of the rich man. 
Adam King, Lecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mallary,| But now the objection is, that they favor mechanics and 
Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, | laborers, and oppress the rich farmers and planters; that 
Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Norton, Pearce,} now they tax the wealthy and the rich, to protect the skill 
Pettis, Pierson, Powers, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Rose, | and industry of the laboring poor. 
Russel, Scott, Shields, Sill, S. A. Smith, Ambrose Spen-| What, sir, is the principle of the tariff laws, of this 
cer, Sprigg, Stanbery, Standifer, Sterigere, Henry H.| ‘* American system,” so much reviled, because so little un- 
Storrs, William L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann,|derstood? It is the adequate protection of our capital, 
Swift, Taylor, Test, John Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Vin-| that is, of the produce ofour labor and skill, whether this 
ton, Washington, Whittlesey, Edward. D. White, Wick-| produce bein the shape of money, houses, factories, cloths, 
liffe, Yancey, Young.—115. or ships, or of cotton, sugar, or tobacco, not only against 
NAYS.-—-Messrs. Anderson, Archer, John S. Barbour,| the ruinous competition of foreign capital, but against the 
Chilton, Claiborne, Conner, Crocheron, Davenport, De-| action of foreign legislation. 
berry, Gordon, Hammons, Harvey, Cave Johnson, Lea, 





j The protective system rests upon the same principle as 
Loyall, Martin, McIntire, Polk, Rencher, Augustine H.|the other great national and constitutional means of de- 
Shepperd, Richard Spencer, Taliaferro, Wayne, Weeks,| fence. Both are for protection. 


The navy, army, and 
Williams. —24. fortifications are 


for the protection of persons and pro- 
a perty against open enemies, whereas the tariff laws (even 

ae ee as revenue laws) are for the protection of property merely 
Tacaspar, Mar 13, 1850. | agrnine the arts and legislation of professed friends. The 
NAVIGATION AND IMPOSTS. | prote ction, therefore, is not to A or B, because he may 

The House resumed the bill reported by Mr. CA M-! happen to be a manufacturer, or a shipmaster, or a cotton 
BRELENG from the Committce on Commerce, in altera-} planter; but it is to the property, of whatever kind it may 
tion of the navigation laws, &c. | be, that he has invested in the factory, the ship, or the 
Mr. STRONG spoke half an hour in conclusion of his| plantation. Suppose any one man to have embarked his 
remarks against the bill, and then moved to postpone the} whole fortune, in equal proportions, in a cotton planta- 
bill to the 4th of July next, (tantamount to a motion to| tion, a cotton mill, and a ship. Is it not apparent that all 
reject it,) but withdrew his motion at the request of | three must be protected? And is the protection to him, and 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, who desired to make some remarks} not to his property’ Is he protected as a manufacturer 
in reply, stating that he would, after he had said what he|merely’? And is his plantation or his ship taxed for this 





} 


intended, renew the motion of his colleague; but, | protection, any more than his cotton mill is taxed for the 
The hour having expired, Mr. C. was precluded from| protection of his raw cotton or his ship? I have alw ays 
ceeding to-day. \defended the principle of these laws, upon the ground 
Che following is a full report of the remarks of Mr.| that the protection was wholly to the property; that the 
Srroxe:) ’ | benefits to particular individuals were incidental merely; 


Mr. STRONG said, the extraordinary character of this| and that our safety and prosperity mainly depend upon 
bill would, he thought, justify him in submitting some re-| the vigilant and fostering care of Congress, in protecting 


; : : : } , wie *y “ynrise Si we ~ ens 
marks upon its mischievous and ruinous operation upon} American cap tal and American enterprise. Sir, we may 


he agricultural as well as upon the manufacturing and} as well disband our army, and dismantle our navy and our 


+ 


navigating interests of the country. Its provisions, unless| fortresses, as to open our ports to the unrestricted intro- 
ae _ 7 j ‘ P . . .  foreio »} > 
| totally misapprehend them, [said Mr. S.] are utterly hos-| duction of the varied products of foreign labor. 
' . . . _— . mh e | : . sa ~ . . 
tile to the whole prine ple of protection. The honorable} Among the earliest acts of this Government, there will be 


chairman of the committee, [Mr. Campretene] by this) found one for the protection of the navigating interest. 
novel bill, would remove the old safeguards, and leave! My colleague, [Mr. CamBrecene] in the title of his bill, 
our farms, factories, and ships almost wholly unprotected;| seems to profess the same thing; but, on looking at its 
would take away the superintending power of this House} provisions, there is not to be found a line or a word which 
over the capital and industry of the country, and give it| has any direct application to our shipping interest. It is 
partly to for: ign Governments, but mainly to the Execu-| known to the House that our mercantile marine has always 
tive of the United States. This will be a pledge to foreign} been protected, but never, that I know of, too highly pro- 
nations which we cannot recall, and a power to the Presi-| tected. Now, I suppose this protection was not, and could 
dent of the United States which we cannot control. Ican}|not have been given for the sake of the master or the 
neveragree to this. We may as well, and with more safety ,| sailor, but for the sake of the large amount of American 


S 


give up tothe President the power cf declaring war. The! property which had been and might be invested in ship 


t 





No man now denies the policy or doubts the necessity of 
amply protecting the shipping interest; and yet the money 
laid out in a ship has no better claim for protection, than 
the same amount laid out in a cotton mill, or in a sugar, 
cotton, or tobacco plantation. 

One of the signal advantages of this protecting system, 
is, to put the property, the skill, and industry of our citi- 
zens upon an equality as near as may be. Nearly all the 
wealth of the country is invested in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, and in ships or vessels. And the great end of 
protection is to put all his property, however diversified 
its employment, in a condition of equal safety, so that all 
classes of our citizens may be benefited, as all clearly will 
be, where the property and employment of each is fairly 
and fully protected. 

It often occurred to me, during the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Waxne] howit could be, and 
whether it were possible that the southern States were 
ground down to the dust by the oppressive effects of the 
tariff laws, whilst all their great interests have always been, 
and still are, more highly protected by these same laws, 
than any other class of interests in the United States. 
Their greatest staple productions are cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco. Is it any part of their complaint that these are 
protected? And do they propose to repeal this protection? 
Oh, no! And what is it? A protecting duty on sugar of 
three cents a pound; on cotton, three cents a pound; and 
on manufactured tobacco, (other than snuff and segars, ) 
ten cents a pound. 

The House, 1 hope, will recur with me, for a moment, 
to the early history of the Government. Among the 
strongest reasons assigned for the adoption of the federal 
constitution, was the protection it would afford to our 
commercial interests. As the old confederation had no 
power to protect them, and as the States did not and could 
not do it, the whole power over commerce, and over the 
means of sustaining it, was given to the Federal Govern-| 
ment. And if Congress will not protect that sugar inte- 
rest, for example, who will? How else can it be done 
Now I take it for granted, because I have been informed | 
by sugar growers, that if the duty of three cents a pound | 
on brown sugar was taken off, the planters in the southern | 
States would have to abandon the cultivation of the cane;| 
because they could not compete in the home market with | 
the West India sugar grower. 

It has been stated, with respect to the article of cotton, | 
that the duty was imposed, not for revenue, but expressly 
for protection. The cultivation of the article was then in| 
its infancy—the product small—-its success uncertain. 
Then, but a few thousand—now, near a million of bales 
are annually produced. Still, at the present low prices| 
of upland cotton, were the duty taken off, and the foreign | 
article admitted duty free, our manufacturers would work | 
up a portion of foreign cotton. There can be no doubt! 
of it. Ido not say that the cotton of Brazil, or of Egypt, | 
would wholly take the place in our cotton mills of the 
southern cotton. The cultivation of cotton in the South 
is too far advanced to be ruined by any ordinary competi- | 
tion. But it is enough for my argument, if a single bale 
more of foreign cotton would be used here, in consequence | 
of repealing the duty, because, there being an over-pro- | 
duction of cotton, every bale of the foreign article consumed | 
here would deduct the same quantity of southern cotton | 
from the general market. The southern cotton planter, 
therefore, would lose by the operation at home, and would | 
gain nothing abroad. 

The same course of remarks will apply to the article of | 
tobacco. The duty of ten centsa pound on it amounts 
to prohibition. Were the duty taken off, I admit that 
foreign tobacco could not come into competition with ours, 
so as to ruin our tobacco planters, any more than the fo- 
reign growers of grain could ruin all our farmers. Yet, 
it cannot be disguised, that ion tobac 
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co, and every bushel of foreign wheat, brought into the 
country, and consumed here, would take the place of th: 
like quantity of American produce. The tobacco plante1 
and the grain grower, therefore, while the home marke‘ 
gradually fell into the hands of foreigners, and the mar 
kets abroad were closed against them, or were precarioi 
as they now are, would soon find themselves obliged to 
produce less and less, until they ceased to produce alt: 
ther, except for their own necessary consumption. 

It is not a little remarkable that manufacturers a1 
unsparingly abused and villified, when every one knows 
that the production of sugar and tobacco combine, most 
intimately, the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
One part ofthe preparation, both of sugar and of tobacco 
is as much a manufacture as is the fabrication of cotton 
of wool. The first process is agricultural—the last, strict 
ly manufacturing. 


gr 


j The two interests are often united 
the same plantation, and in the same planter. 

With respect to the great interests of agriculture, manu 
factures, and navigation, what has always been the policy 
of England? And what, for several years past, has bi 
the policy of France and of Russia? Has there ever b« 

a period since manufactures were first commenced in Eng 
land, when she did not protect them by her laws? Or can 
a period be found when the manufactures of wool and of 
iron would have succeeded in that country, without t! 
protection and aid that her laws gave them? If there b: 
I have never discovered it; nor have I ever met with any 
one who could point it outtome. The gentleman himselt 
[Mr. Wayne] referred to the bounties which the 
Government, in the infancy of her manufactures, paid <i 
rectly out of the treasury. But the bounties now gi 
by that Government are of a different kind, being nothing 
more than a drawback of the excise on the articles ex 


ported. During a long series of years, England pro! 


sritis 


|bited, in terms, the importation of many articles of a 


kind which she manufactured; and on others the duties 
were so high, as, in fact, to amount to prohibition. H 
cotton manufacture is now the greatest she has. Thi 
protected by an ad valorem duty of about twenty-cight px 
cent., and her printed calicoes, notwithstanding the cr 
of ** free trade,” are protected by a specific duty of 
cents the square yard. This operates as a prolubit 
except perhaps to afew French prints, ofa very fin 

ty and high price. 

In the whole history of England, down to the ] 
period, and notwithstanding the speeches of Mr. H 
son, and the assertions of others, which have been so ott 
quoted upon us, about the revision of her revenue laws, 
we find the principle of her system the same. It is pr 
tection—there is no instance that I know of, in which 
has purposely given up the principle of protection. Wh 
she has modified her laws in respect to nay igation, and t 
some branches of manufactures, she has never for a 
ment lost sight of thoroughly protecting her manufactu 
ing, navigating, and agricultural interests from all fore 
competition. Iam aware that she has reduced the 
on woollens to fifteen per cent.; and Mr. Huskiss 
signs the reason for it. He says, that branch of industry 
is so well established, thata protection of fifteen per cent 
will enable her manufacturers of wool to compete s 
cessfully with the world. But he goes on to say, that, 
it can be shown that the cotton manufacture, or any oth 
manufacture of the kingdom, cannot stand w ith th 
sent degree of protection, the duty shall be raised- 
he will not hazard one of these interests—that all 
be fully protected. France and Russia are steadily | 
vering in the same policy. Such also is our policy 

So many allusions have becn made to the various 
rests in different portions of the Union, that it ma} 
improper to lvok alittle into the relative condition of t 
northern and southern States. 

Neither the ski 
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tions of the North, or the East, have ever been adequately 
protected, while those of the South, as I have already 
shown, have always been fully protected. Still we hear 
loud complaints from the South. Sir, I will not under- 
take to controvert the statements which have been made 
to us, of the oppression and misery prevailing in that 
quarter of the Union—nor will I say that these complaints 
are unfounded. But this I will say—that, in my judg- 
ment, they proceed from the anticipation of evils, rather 
than from evils felt. Most of these complaints are from 
South Carolina and Georgia; and it may be well to com- 
pare the relative population of those States that are against 
protection, with those that are for it. oe to the 
best estimates, it will be found that South Carolina and 
Georgia together contain not over a half a million of free 
inhabitants. The cotton planting States contain about two 
millions, and the other States about eight millions, so that 
the whole southern interest stands to the rest of the Union 
in the proportion of two to eight; and the States of South 
Carolina and Georgia, in the proportion of half a million 
to ten millions. 

But it is worthy of inquiry, whether any thing, and 





what, has been done towards relieving our southern bre-| spend little. 


thren from burdens, common to all, which they say have 
borne heavily upon them—but which eight-tenths of the 
American people have not felt. Sir, the duties on wines 
have been reduced about one-half. 
wines in the South will, I suppose, be admitted to be some- 
what greater, in proportion to the population, than it is in 
the North. Well, sir, thisis not all. During the present 
session of Congress, the duties have been greatly reduced 
on teas, coffee, and cocoa. These are articles of general 
consumption; and as far as the duties are a tax upon the 
consumer, so far the cotton planting States have been re- 
lieved. Asagenerous people, willing that others should 
live, they ought to be satisfied. But the price of their 
lands and produce has fallen! So it has in the North—so 
it has every where. The people of the South do not suf- 
fer more than the people of the North. Lam inclined to 
believe not so much. Yet some few of our brethren 
there charge their bad crops, and low prices, to the oppres- 
sive effects of the tariff laws. Not many will believe it, any 
more than they will believe that protection is oppression. 

The low prices and the distresses complained of are 
not confined to our own country; they exist elsewhere, 
and are severely felt among most of the European nations. 
They have not sprung from the tariff, but from causes 
beyond it. Their origin is to be traced to the recent and 


radical changes in the habits and policy of the commer-| 


cial world. The time was when the United States were 
the granary of Europe. Then all our energies were di- 
rected to supply her markets with provisions. Our em- 
bargo and non-intercourse laws, instead of starving our 
enemies, taught them to raise their own bread stuffs. The 
war that succeeded continued this state of things, and, 
moreover, forced up manufactures amongst us. After the 
battle of Waterloo, and the general peace that followed it, 
millions of hands were suddenly converted from non-pro- 
ducers into producers. This vast multitude of human be- 


ings, thus cast back upon the earth, were compelled to| 


earn their bread, or starve. And, at this day, there is 
scarcely a commercial nation in Europe that does not pro- 
duce and manufacture more than her subjects can eat or 
wear. Great Britain only is obliged to depend on foreign 
countries to supply her with bread stuffs for about three 
months in the twelve. France, Russia, and most of the 
northern powers, instead of buying their grain and pro- 
visions of us, have these articles to sell. Several of them 
are also actively engaged in manufacturing. In truth, 
nearly all the commercial nations of the earth are now 
much in the same relative condition; each wisely judging 
it better to depend upon her own resources, than up: 
the resources of others. Who would think of importing 
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for home consumption wheat or corn from France or the 
| Black Sea? or rice from the East Indies? And yet these 
jarticles are more abundant and cheaper there than here. 
Hence it is that there are no unfailing markets abroad 
for our raw productions; and why shall we adopt any 
measure, Or pursue any policy, which will destroy our 
markets at home? Z 

There is a much wider difference in the soil and cli- 
{mate of our country, and in the pursuits of our citizens, 
than in the peculiar interests of the several States. The 
essential iuterests of the States and of the people are the 
|same, and no philosophy or sophistry can prove them to be 
diverse or irreconcilable. 

It is known to many who hear me, that much of the 
country in the North is mountainous, cold, poor, and sterile, 
while in the South much of it is level, warm, rich, and 
fertile. In the North, the frosts continue for half the year. 
In the South, they are rarely felt. The husbandman of 
the North is compelled to toil for his living from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. It will not do for him to fling 
his seed intothe earth, and leave it to take care of itself. 
He must watch and nurse it. He must work hard, and 
But he of the South commits his seed to a 
genial and generous soil. It springs up and grows while 
he is reclining under the vine or the fig tree. 

1 complain not of this: it is the allotment of Providence. 
}In some respects the southern States have the advantage 
in others, the northern States. The products of each are 
peculiar, and of great value. Labor is well rewarded in 
both, and each can supply the wants of the other. Where- 
in, then, are northern interests opposed to southern’? Or 
wherefore are southern men hostile to northern interests? 

Are not the northern and southern laborer equally enti- 
jtled to protection’? And where is the hardy laborer, 
} South or North, who complains of your laws? There is 
nothing in the present condition of the southern States, 
that I can comprehend, which warrants this continual cry 
of oppression. Sir, I have been among our southern bre- 
thren. Asa people, I know them to be hospitable; and 
I believe them to be generous and just. If aggrieved, I 
should rejoice to relieve them, if I could do so without 
geri But, sir, whenever, in my judg- 
ment, the great and permanent interests of our common 
country depend upon a rigid adherence to the protective 
system, there is no choice k ft. I must adhere to the sys- 


tem, and protect the property and labor of th« pt ople. 








ieving others more. 
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After all, what is the injury of which souther 
jcomplain’? Are their liberties invaded, o1 
itaken from them without their consent? Neither. Both 
are safe. What, then, is it? Why, that we manufacture 
our wool, cotton, iron, and hemp at hom: 
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their property 
I \ 


|sending it to the workshops of Europe to be manufac- 
tured. That is the real grievance. To say these manu- 
lfactures will succeed, if left alone, will not do. They 
need protection, the protection of the Government; and 
eight-tenths of the people have decided that they shall 


have it. The term ‘*protection’” seems to have some 





iterror in it. Call it by any other name if you will, but give 
the people the benefit of it. 

Whatis the condition of the North and tl 
to markets for their productions? ‘The north 
are confined almost entirely to the home market. Were 
ithe foreign demand for flour equal to their ability to pro- 
duce it, they might annually send abroad fi 


ic South, as 


ern pee ple 








A \ 
lions of barrels, instead of the four or five li thou 
sand only, which they now do. The foreign demand for 
their manufactures, though ll small, is gradually in- 
creasing. Thus it will readily be perceived that they 
cannot open the home market to foreigners without inj 
ry, if not ruin, to themselv. Not so with the peopl " of 
the South. They have a home market and a fo i 
market for theu : has 2 , and tobacco, both unfaili 
heir suga ‘ med home Th ce and tol! 
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find ready markets both here and in Europe. Of their 
cotton, nearly two hundred thousand bales are annually 
used in the cotton mills of the North; the residue of the 
crop is chiefly sent to England and France. Now, unless. 
two good markets are worse than one, I think our south-| 
ern brethren have much reason to be contented with their} 
lot. But the southern people are highly favored in an-! 
other respect. ‘They have the monopoly of cotton, su-| 
gar, and rice. None of these are raised in the North. | 
Their mountains teem with minerals, and their rivers af-} 
ford great water power. They can manufacture coarse | 
cottons and woollens cheaper than anybody else; and if 
thev will not avail themselves of these obvious advantages, 
it is their misfortune, and not our fault. 

It is contended that exports pay the duties on imports:| 
and as the southern planters supply two-thirds of the] 
whole amount of the domestic produce exported, it is] 
thence argued that the burden of taxation falls heaviest} 
on them. It is easier asserting than proving that the] 
American tariff imposes duties or burdens upon the Ame- 
rican producer, as producer merely. I wholly deny that 
the producer, as such, of cotton, or wheat, or tobacco, 
pays the duty or tax upon imports. He must be the ex- 
porter as well as owner. A gentleman in Georgia, for} 
example, sells me a bale of cotton--i pay him the cash 
for it, and send it to Liverpool. As the owner and ex- 
porter, if the import duty falls upon either, it falls wpon| 
me. But, sir, neither the producer, nor the owner or ex-| 
porter, pays the import duty, unless he is the consumer of 
the imported articles. Let us examine it. A cotton} 
planter, with proper economy, having fed and clothed} 
himself and his laborers from his plantation, has, at the 
end of the year, a thousand dollars worth of cotton for] 
sale. Now, if he exchanges it with his neighbor for land| 
or labor, he pays no duty or tax; if he sells it in Charles- 
ton, New York, or Liverpool, and takes the silver or gold| 
home with him, he yet pays no tax; if he sells it in Liver-| 
pool, takes its value in British merchandise, which he 
brings to New York, and disposes of at a profit, he pays| 
no tax yet; but, if he takes the merchandise home with | 
him, and consumes it, then he pays the tax—he pays it as 





the consumer of dutiable good 

Sut let us see how the account will stand, upon the sup-| 
position that 1 exporter and owner pays the duties on} 
imports. sv locking into the tre asury returns from 1821 
to 1828, it will be found that, during these eight years, 


ne 


there were exported, of domestic produce, from Georgia, 
thirty-six m llion three hundred and fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and ten dollars; 
million five hundred and fifty-three thousand and ninety-| 
nine dollars; from Louisiana, sixty-eight million two hun- 
dred and three thousand three hundred and thirty dollars; 
and from New York, one hundred and two 
hundred and six thousand three hundred and forty dollars. 
Hence, it appears that Louisiana is the largest southern ex- 
porter, and that New York exports more than South Ca-| 
rolina and Georgia together. If, therefore, the exporter 
pays the tax, New York pays much the largest part, and 
has the me It is undoubtedly true} 
that a part of the of| 
the produce of the ic- 
tions of North Carolina swell the ex] 
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from South Carolina, sixty-one} 


million two 


st cause to cc mplain. 
exports from New York consisted 
So did the prod 


uuthern States. I 
yorts from South Ca-| 


rolina, and so also did the « 1, tobacco, and grain of the] 
All this, | 
iestion is not, | 
Acain, if 
mport duty, it | 
thern farmers |} 
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s ft . reer it wl is the « 


the prod 
is certainly matter 
and merchants have not yet di | 
the other of them wet ment forty | 
or fifty per cent. upon the value of the flour and other! 
produc e they sent abroad . 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wayn1 nforms| 
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t 
me that he did not mean to be understood as cont nd 
that the import duties fell exclusiy ely upon the grower , 
producer of the exports. If I now understand him, he 
maintains that one part of the duties is chargeable 
the consumer, and the other part on the produce r; and 
that the tax upon labor is the mean quantity between 
our own tariff, and the tariff laws of foreign nations. | 
have shown that the grower or producer, as such, docs 
not pay--and it seems difficult to prove that labor is tax 
ed, unless the laborer be the consumer of the taxed artic! 

There is one important view of this subject, to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House. It is this: that 
the tariff laws, that is, the protecting laws, of each 
tion act directly upon the producers of every other ja 
tion with whom there is commercial intercourse. It hy 
been shown that our tariff does not tax our farmers 
planters, as the growers of wheat and cotton; but 1 
British tariff, for example, does tax them. Take a 
illustration or two of it. A Georgia planter has a poun 
(or any other quantity) of cotton for sale: it costs hin 
five cents a pound to raise it; its stationary market price 
here is ten cents, and in England fifteen cents a pound 
but the British tariff imposes on it a duty of five cents a 


pound. Now, it is apparent that the planter will real 
in England but ten cents for his pound of cotton; and t! 
the British duty of five cents will fall on the consun 
If, however, the British duty is gradually raised to ten 
cents a pound, the market price there remaining the same, 
it is then equally apparent that the pound of cotton he: 
will fall from ten to nine, eight, and so on, down to fiy 
cents, which will take aw ay all his profits, and compel th 
planter to abandon the growing of cotton. Hence it 
that the American shipper, when he sends a cargo ot 
goods to Liverpool, looks into the British tariff only. B 
when he is about to purchase, in Liverpool, a cargo « 
British goods for the American market, he then | 
into the American tariff, and also ascertains the 
America, Our tariff 

in the same way upon the foreign preducer. Th 
tional duty of five cents a gallon on molasses, imposed | 
the tariff of 1 , did not permanently raise the pri: 
the article in our market. The truth is, that the w 
additional duty fell upon the West India producer. A 
sir, this is one of the fundamental laws of trade—it is « 
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| which my colleague {[Mr. CaMBRELENG] seems to 4 


overlooked in drawing his bill--and it is one, it ap] 


| to me, that makes it impossible, with due regard to 


5 


| tional safety, to adopt a universal tariff of duties. 


The revenue derived from duties on imports is certa 
a charge upon the nation. This no one will deny. 1 
nation pays it. And so long as the tax is the pri 
protection, the nation is the gainer. Of the gross an 
amount, every one pays that proportion which is proy 
chargeable upon the articles he consumes, and no n 
If he consumes no article upon which a duty is char; 
he pays nothing. But, in that case, he receives the be: 
fit of protection, without paying any thing for it. A 
when he consumes a dutiable article, it is by no me 
true that he always pays the full amount of the duty 
charged upon the article; because it often happens t 
the duty is divided between the foreign producer and hit 
self, as the consumer. This result is well known to con» 
mercial men. 

So far as IT could understand the gentleman from Ge: 
gia, [Mr. Wayne] much of what he said seemed to t 
to this conclusion, name ly, that if the tariff policy w 
not abandoned speedily, Georgia would withdraw ! 
the Union, and that some of the other southern St 
would follow her. He did not say so in terms; but 
I understood to be the result of his argument—l hop 
have mistaken both its tendency and his intention 

Mr. WAYNE disavowed any such intention, and s 


there was nothing he deprecated more deeply than su 
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an event. He never would consent to it inany form. His| 


fixed determination was to resist such a measure to the ut- 
most of his ability. } 

I am indeed rejoiced to hear the worthy gentleman | 
disavow any such purpose. It is a great relief to me. 
Our southern brethren have too much at stake to hazard | 
such a step. I have undiminished confidence in their pa- 
triotism, and in their attachment to the Union. 
disaffection is common. 
pester every community. But, fortunately, words are 
not deeds; and it generally happens that men bold of 
tongue are cautious of steel. And whence springs this 
disaffection? What is itabout? Why ft is, whether the 
import duty shall be ten or fifteen per cent. more or less, 
ona yard of cloth ora pound of iron! The bare state- 
ment should quiet the fears of the timid. ‘There is too 


much capital at sts ake torecede now. ‘The honorable gen- 


tleman [Mr. Wary] thinks the whole manufacturing ca-| 


pital of the country does not exceed fifty millions of dol- 
lars. This seems to be greatly underrating it. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to ascertain the exact amount; but I 


believe | hazard nothing in saying that, in the State of 


New York alone, there is more than fifty millions of dol- 
lars actually invested in buildings, in machinery, and in 
other property, the profits of which depend entirely upon 
the success of her various manufactures. Great as her 


shipping interest is, she unquestionably has, at this mo-| 


ment, more property in factories and workshops, than in 
ships. It has been ass¢ rted, by: those who know better 
than I do, that there is now employed a capital of som« 
sixty millions of dullars in our sugar manufacture, the 


° : . . | 
continued success of which depends upon the protection | 


our tariff laws give it. 


Sir, the gentleman [Mr. Wayne] was forced to admit} 


that manufacturing establishments were valuable to the 
country around them. Here, they are not clustered 


States where these establishments are, the lands improve, 


and the inhabitants prosper; but, in the States where they | 


are not, the lands deteriorate, and the inhabitants erow 
poor. It is so the world over. 
monstrating their great value to the whole country. The| 
State of New York, whe ‘nce I come, has a deepe r interest 
in maintaining this ** American system” of prot cting her 
capital and industry, than any other State in the Union. 
And the people of the North and East cannot give it up. 
With them, it is wholly a question of competency and 
comfort, or of poverty and want. 


I do not mean to say that the tariff laws are to r 


emain 
unchanged. 


if they contain some bad provisions, they 
were not putin by me. They were forced in against my 
consent. And, being in, I um, for the pres nt, ; 
rep ‘aling 





the manufacturing ¢ apital or industry of the country. Let 


‘he experiment be fairly tried. I do, however, me an to} 


say that our great national eRe large amount vo 
labor and skill, 


and the enormous capital, which, in va- 


rious ways, are employed in manufactures, must be pro-| 






tected. Whiatever may be the rate of duty required, 
whether high or low, still they must be " protect 1. 
Whenever the minority, in whose power it always is to 
make a tariff law, either good or bad, will evince a dispo- 

tion to progr a scale of duties, witha single eye to the 
interests of all concerned, L will 
work. But L have no desire to have the 


scenes of lL 
acted over again. rhe pr incipal actors in the minority, 
on that oce: { 


casion, Openly avowed their intention to | 
make the tariff bill so bad that the majority would bé 
forced to reject it. “They wert *, however, deceived, as 
uch minorities common ly ‘are 

So much for the remarks of the 
gia, [Mr. Wayne 
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1/Congress. But if 
large asin England. but are fe 1 springing \} 
large towns, asin England, but are found springing up| 
in all directions, about our numerous waterfalls. In the 


Experi nee 1s daily de-| 


or modifying any of the duties which w a4 affect } 


{| here spoken of, 


jom them in the good 
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| And now, sir, let us see what effect this bill is to have 
j}pon our agriculture, manufaetures, commerce, and navi- 
gation. The title of the bill speaks of navigation—-but 
the bill itself proposes a sort of universal tariff, or scale 
of import duties, which is to become the standard rule of 
every nation and people. 

T he first section makes this broad proposition to every 
foreign Government, namely, if you—Great Britain, for ex- 
jample—will admit the produce and manufactures of the 
| United States ** at a rate of duty not exceeding thirty per 

cent. on the actual value,” we will thereupon admit 
your produce and manufactures upon ‘ reciprocal terms.” 
Whenever an arrangement is made, the President is to 
announce the fact by proclamation. It is sufficiently ob- 


vious that any arraygement of this kind must be 
either by tre aty 


made 
If by legislation, then 
there can be no need of the President’s proclamation 

| because the statutes of the two Governments would n« 

cessarily prescribe the time and manner of carrying it into 
effect. But if by treaty, then the President’s procla 
mation would be necessary in that as in every other 
ilar case. 


»v le gish: Al tion. 


Sitth 


Now, cither way, it is plain that the power of 


| Congress to protect the property and labor of our citi 


zens, will be gone. ‘This high and essential power, for 
which Congress is held justly and severely a 


to 
|the people, will be rashly given up to the Presid 


tand 
I understand from my colleague, [Mr. 
CamMBRELENG] that he « xpects to acc omplish his $ purpose, 
if at all, through the treaty-making power. Let us, there- 
| fore, inquire how the thing would work, provided the bill 
wasalaw. <A negotiation ts set on foot—a treaty is made 
upon the basis of this novel law--is submitted to the Se- 
nate—ratified—approved by the President--and becomes 
the supreme law of the land. Well, sir, if no appropria 
tion is rc quired to carry it into effect, it is not laid before 


i to foreign nations. 





1 appropriation is required, then it is 
laid before Congress, and this House is called on for the 
| money: can the House r fuse it, without violating the faith 
jand honor of the nation? Clearly not—for this bill pledges 
both. Whatthen? Why, though the President and two- 
| thir s of the Senate are the sol judge s of this matte r, 
| which really relates exclusively to the internal 
pt hey of the c untry, ¢ mere 

i though the stipulations in the treaty be ever so bad, the 
pe ople must take them 


domestic 


can do nothing—and 


To understand fully the mischievous cflects of this 
lanomalous bill, it is necessary to examine some other pro- 
visions in it. The sccond section provides that the 
| “fact ilvalue” of the produce and manufactures of the 
| foreign nation shall be ascertained in the manner ‘pre- 
| se ribed by eX ting laws.’’ the é ‘Xisti! g laws, there 
| fore, ire to be considered, togethe ith the bill, as form 
ling the basis upon which the new arrangements are to be 
made. No duty, however, is to be charged on ‘any 
{nominal valuation,” but the charge is to be on the ‘ac- 
tual value’ of the articles And, by the existing laws 


| 
f, which are our revenue laws, this actual 








value is to be ascertained, not in the United States, but 
at the | beac whence the articles are im- 
|ported. Our rule in this resp iat of 
other nations Th value of i into 
Great Britain ts a rtained in h nd not 
in the foreign country For example, an American mer- 
chant sends a piece of cotton foods to Liverpool; its value 
is ascertained at Liverpool, ancl tl Brit hi cluty charged 
on it A Leeds merchant « manufact , on the cor 
ry, § | a piece Ot bro | ito New York; its value 
s ascertained by our cust t off » hot at New 
York, but at Le d ind tl Ameri lut by th il, 
is to charred on that va But S not th t 
,of it Nearly ll t Am 1 Imy is b 
| ATIV« 1: from tl I 1 trad h 1 | t i 
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reduce ‘d to thirty per cent. upon the actual value of the 
merchandise, as seepeaed by this bill, the ruin of the] 
farmer and manufacturer would be inevitable. The pres- | 
sure of the trade upon us is bad enough now, but it would | 
be much worse then, as our protecting dutie s would be 
reduced one-third. Suppose the British manufacturer 
should then, as now, ship his own goods to this market; 
and suppose, in making up their invoice price, he should 
choose to consider the cost of Ge materials and the wages 
of labor as constituting their actual value, the reby leavy- 
ing out the interest on c apital, and the wear and decay of 
machinery, which vary from ten to thirty per cent. What 
would be the result ? Why, that British cloth would come 
to us invoiced at seventy or eighty cents a yard, instead - 
one hundred cents, and would, therefore, actually pay 
duty of, some twenty or twenty-four cents only on the 
dollar, when it ought to pay a duty of thirty cents on the 
dollar. With the usual deductions of from five to twenty 
per cent. for prompt payment, as it is called, the differ- 
ence against us would be still greater. Now, sir, should |I 
the American merchant export to Liverpool these same 
British c ior hs, or American clot hs of the same quality and 
they would be valued in Liverpool at one hundred 
cents, or more, a yard, and would actually pay a duty of 
thirty per cent. So that the same yard of cloth, ora vard 
of cloth of the same intrinsic cost, would pay thirty- cents 
to the British treasury, and twenty or twenty- four cents 
only to the United States’ treasury. And this is the sort 
of reciprocity that the bi li will fix on us. 

My colleague (Mr. Campretenc] remarked that he did 
not suppose that this bill would affect the policy of Great 
Britain, at least for some years to come. Sir, I think so too. 
She cannot accept of our offer, without opening her colo- 
nial ports to us, aid repealing her corn law s; which last, | 
suppose, she can never do, because be take i t for grante ‘a, 
that, in the present condition of things, she is satisfied that 
agriculture is al to the ty of manufactures, 
as manufactures obviously are prosperity of agricul- 
ture. Neither did he [Mr. C.] think it probable that 
France, at present, would accept the proffered terms; but 
he thought that Portugal would. Suppos » Portugal does, 
and we ie a treaty with her, where eed that 
she will receive our - »duce and manufactures at a rate of 
duty not exc hirty per cent. on the actual value 
thereof, to | das she pleas and that we will 
receive her produce and manufactures at tl rate of 
duty on the actual value thereof, which val be as- 
certained, not as we please, but at Lisb« r at 
other place in Portugal. 

But, before | proce ed to exar mine the ruino 
such a treaty will have upon nel 
shipowners, let me call the a 
of the provisions contained 
other oe 
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and aren 


r Spanish veabela, by the fifteenth <gnicle of her treaty 
| with us, coming from the ports of Spain or of her colonies, 
lare to be admitted, for the term of twelve years, into th 
|ports of Pensacola and St. Augustine, in ‘the Floridas 
‘* without paying other or higher duties on their cargo¢ ‘” 
than are paid by vessels of the United States. Of thes: 
twelve years, three yet remain. Spain, therefore, might 
bring into the Floridas her West India sugars and rum, at 
a duty of thirty per cent., which would be about equal t 
a duty on rum of ten ce nts a gallon, and on sugar of on 
cent a pound. This would effectually ruin our own sugar 
growers. 

With Colombia we have a treaty, the third article of 
which stipulates that the Colombians may trade with | 
**in all sorts of produce, manufactures, and merchandis: 
and shall pay no other or greater duties, charges, or fees 
whatsoever, than the most favored nation is, or shal! b 
obliged to pay.” We have similar treaties, 
Sweden and Norway, and with the Hanseatic Republic 

Lubec, Bremen, and H: amburgh. It will be perceived | 
these treaties, that a Colombian, Swedish, or H on at 
vessel may import into the United States any articl 
any country which can be imported in one of our own ves 
sels. A treaty, therefore, with Portugal, or with any 
other fore ign power, in conformity wi ith the provisions of 
this bill, would have the effect of opening our ports to tli 
' admission of the produce and manufactures of the world, at 
a rate of duty not exceeding thirty per cent. upon th: 
And these terms, having been deliberately 
accepted by a foreign natior 


with 


of 


also, 


value abroad. 
offered by us, “when once 
we can never change. 

My colleague [Mr. Campne ene] calls this reciprocit 

The bill, too, speaks of reciproc al terms. As appli: dt to 
ithe shipping interest, this is well enough. It is our po 
llicy and our law now. And this rec iprocity is simply be- 
ltwe een the ships of various nations in the same port, a 
|not between the laws to which these ships may be subje« 
lin the ports of the respective nations. For e xample, a 
| British ship, in one of our ports, is subject only to a san 
|tor nnage duty and other charges as an American shij 
fan American ship, in a British port, is subject only t to 
isame tonnage duty and other charges as a British ship, 
although these duties and charges may, at the same tin 
'be twice or three times higher in a British port, unde: 
the laws of Great Britain, than they are in an America 
port, under the laws of the United States. But, sir, t! 
| bill proposes a sort of universal scale of duties to become, 
I suppose, a part of the law of nations, whereby eachi n: 
tion, under all circumstances, will be bound to adn 
every article at a duty not exceeding thirty per cent. o1 
itsvalue. The policy of imposing duties, whether for rey 
nue or protection, is purely municipal, wholly domesti 
and has no connexion with the mere transit of vessels and 
their cargoes from one foreign port to another. Why, 
therefore, stop here? Why not make a unive rsa] assize ol 
bread? Why not propose that the wages of labor shall 
be equalized every where? That no nation, great 1 
small. shall have an army of more than six thousand strong 
a fortress more than five feet high? or more than fiv 
ships of war? All these are for the defence of persons, 
property, and honor; and they do not stand more th ' 
the principle of self-preservation, than does th 
American system” of protecting the labor, skill, 
industry of our citizens. Sir, . e principle of this bi ll, 
ried out, would soon make us de -pendent upon fore 
labor; would soon drive ate foreign workshops fo1 
we want, from a hat toa shoe, from an anc hor : a hob 
Let us look a moment at its operation. ngla 
mistress of the loom and the anvil. Her coon 
after su] pplying el home market at a profit © 
twenty- live perce , have a large surplus on han 
surplus goods, ‘ede “ther with the effects of bank 
to pression in the home market, 
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be sent here in greater quantities than ever. And, if, 
hitherto they have successfully carried on this trade, and 
checked our manufactures, while the nominal uty has 
been forty-five per cent., surely, when, as proposed by, 
this bill, the nominal duty shall be thirty per cent. only, | 
they will completely destroy our manufactories of cottons, 
woollens, iron, and sugar, and, in a few yeurs, take entire 
possession of the American market, supplying it when! 
they please, and at such prices as they choose to demand. 
What matters it to us, in such an event, whether the 
British duty on woollens be fifteen or fifty percent.’ And 
will she abandon her agriculture, kill her flocks and her 
cattle, and take our grain, and provisions, and wool, in 
exchange for her manufactures? Never! Will France? 
No, never! They cannot do it, without individual and 
national sacrifices, which neither ean ever make. 

Not only our manufactures of cottons, woollens, iron, 
and sugar, but of lead, tobacco, hats, boots, shoes, and of 
other common necessaries of life, are all protected by du- 
ties exceeding, and some of them greatly exceeding, thirty 
per cent. upon their value: yet all these are to be pros-| 
trated at a blow by this novel experiment, for the benc-| 
fit of our navigation! 

This is called a navigation bill. And what, sir, will be | 
its effects upon the shipping interest of the United States? | 
It is quite apparent that our commercial marine cannot, 
at the present day, find profitable or constant employ- 
ment in the service of foreign countries—though it is pro- 
bable that a few may be thus constantly and profitably 
employed. The reason is obvious. There is now scarcely | 
a commercial nation that is not its owncarrier. It follows, 
then, that our commercial marine must depend entirely 
upon the labor of our own citizens, and be sustained, if| 
at all, by carrying to market the surplus products of that} 
labor. And it is equally clear that these products must! 
he adapted to the state of the market; that is, to the wants | 
of the taste ef the buver. This presents to us, there- 
fore, the true and only inquiry, shall we stil! rely, as for-| 
merly, upon finding a market for these crude, unwrought | 
products? Our cotton, rice, and tobacco, the produce 
of two millions of our citizens, still find a market abroad: 
but there is comparatively none for the bread stuffs and 
provisions, which could be readily, as heretofore, sup- 
plied to any amount by the remaining cight millions of 
our citizens. This is easily accounted for. Nations that 
we used to fecd, now feed themselves; and they no more 
want to buy of us, than we do of them. This branch of 
commerce, once so thriving and lucrative, and which em-| 
ployed so many of our merchant vessels, is now falling | 
off. The cotton, tobacco, and rice of the South, great 
as they are, will give constant employment to but few of| 
them. What, then, is to sustain our merchant yessels— | 
vur navigation? That is the question. ‘Fhe old sources! 
are drying up. A new condition of things has arisen, | 
and there is no getting back to the old again. Whence, | 
then, is help to come? From manufactur: 8, added to} 
such raw materials as still find a market abroad. The 
ability of eight-tenths of our citizens to prodnee raw ma-| 
ame ie daily increasing; and yet the foreign market | 
{ hem is daily diminishing. How, then, is their skill} 
ind labor to be brought in aid of the shipping interest, | 
except by giving new form and value to the raw i 


: The T 


| 
| 
| 
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And will not such an amount of skill and labor, in the 
shape of manufactures, give new fife and strength to our 
navigation’ Yet this bill proposes to benefit navigation 

by prostrating our manufacturing establishments; thus 
cutting off the very means by which it is to live. Sir. | 
will England, France, and Russia give up their ssinnier. 
cial marine, or hazard its prosperity, upon the’ condition | 
that they shall supply ws with manufactures, and we them| 
with cotton, tobacco, and bread? They are now, more | 
than ever, our determined competitors on the ocean. | 
Mhey will not, for they cannot, cease this competition. | 
Vou. VIL—124 
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How, then, can we sustain ourselves, unless we, like them, 
draw nutriment and strength from the loom and the an- 
vil? Unless we apply our skill and labor to existing habits 
and wants, and put in requisition all our means, as they 
do theirs, to supply them, how can we hope to extend our 
commerce or our power’ 

But it is said that our navigation is declining, and that 
this is owing to our tariff laws. ‘Down to 1807, the Unit- 


ed States enjoyed a large and unrivalled carrying trade. 


Thence, to the general peace in Europe, in 1815, our 
ships, during the greater part of the time, were detained 
in port by the embargo and the war, and the carrying 
trade, in the interval, fell chiefly to Great Britain. This 
injured our navigation, and benefited hers. Since that 
period, a new condition of things has arisen, in conse- 
quence of which we have powerful, interested, and per- 
severing rivals in the carrying trade, which once gave us 
such ample employment and profit. Still, and in spite of 
this rivalry, our tonnage has not only not declined, but 
is now, in fact, greater, in proportion to our population, 
than that of Great Britain, or of any other nation. ‘The 
treasury records prove that it amounted, in 1824, to one 


| million three hundred and eighty-nine thousand one hun- 
j ‘ | ee esae . 
dred and sixty-three tons; in 1825, to one million four 


hundred and ‘twenty-three thousand one hundred and 
eleven; in 1826, to one million five hundred and thirty- 
four thousand one hundred and ninety; in 1827, to one 
million six hundred and twenty thousand six hundred and 
seven; and, in 1828, to one million seven hundred and 
eighteen thousand seven hundred. There has been a 


|gradual increase since 1818, when the tonnage lists were 


corrected; and, since 1823, the increase has been about 
four hundred and eighty thousand tons. This does not 
look much like decay. The shipping interest may be, 
and doubtless is, greatly depressed. So is almost every 
other interest. Our domestic manufactures, annually ex- 
ported, amount to several millions of dollars, and the 
quantity and value are rapidly increasing. 

The dye woods and other dye stuffs imported from 
abroud already employ a large amount of tonnage, and 
will annually employ more and more. And yet my col- 
league, [Mr. Camunetenc} by way of benefiting naviga- 
tion, proposes a measure which will dry up the sources, 
and paralyze the hands that sustain it, and finally cast it 
adrift upon the ocean, to seck and serve other, and kinder, 
and wiser masters. 

My colleague spoke of some contest between the de- 
mocracy and aristocracy of England. Sir, that is a matter 
which 1 shall leave entirely to my colleague, Mr. Huskis- 
son, and the British Parliament, to settle in their own 
good time and way. But he made another assertion, 
which I cannot pass over in silence. Ile said there was, 
in this country, ‘an aristocracy of manufacturing capital- 
ists, who would, if they could, grind the democracy of 
this nation to ashes.” ‘There has, indeed, lately sprung 
up an official aristocracy in our country. But a manufac- 
turing aristocracy! Our manufacturers aristocrats? Why, 


|sir, should one of them attempt to coerce the opinions or 


votes of those he employed, he would find, to his cost, 
none so poor in purse or spirit as not to spurn him, and 
quit him. Why not talk of an aristocracy of farmers, or 
of mechanics’? Sir, between the farmers, mechanics, 
and manufacturers, there is a dependence which is mutual 
and inseparable. Had my colleague (Mr. Camantcene| 
understood the interests, pursuits, and feelings of the de- 
mocracy of the country, he would not have used such 
language. What the democracy of the city is, | pretend 
not to know; but, in the country, I do know what it is. 
Farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, laborers, men who 
earn their bread in the sweat of their face, these consti- 
tute the bone, and blood, and muscle of the democracy 
of the country; these are the men who will neither grind 
nor be ground to ashes—and this is the democracy that 
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knows the difference between a manly dependence on its Mr. TALIAFERRO did not intend to ask for its consi 
own skill and labor, and a servile dependence on the |deration at this time, but, at the request of the gentleman 
workshops.of England. If my colleague [Mr. Camsne-|from North Carolina, he would withdraw his motion to lay 
LENG] is still incredulous, let him propose to relieve the |it on the table. : 
democracy of the country, by burning and destroying the} Mr. POTTER then demanded the question of consider- 
manufacturing establishments among us, This democracy, |ation. 
whose oppression he so much deplores, will then teach! Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, reminded Mr. T. of his promise 
him that the relief he proposes is ruin in disguise. ‘This |if the resolution were received, to ask that it be laid on th: 
same democracy will also teach him that there is a lack of |table, and not now considered. 
wisdom in tampering with interests whose magnitude and| Mr. TALIAFERRO immediately rose, and asked as a 
connexions one does not comprehend. favor of Mr. Porrer that he would withdraw his motion, 
1 will detain the House but a few moments longer. jand permit the resolution to be laid on the table; and hi 
Reason and experience have shown the necessity, and de- | begged pardon for having for a moment forgot the pledg: 
monstrated the value, of the protective system; persuad- | which he had given, in first yielding to the request of M 
ed that it has done much, and will do more in advancing | Porrer; he regretted it, and hoped that gentleman would 
the prosperity of the nation, [am for maintaining it. 1|permit him to redeem his pledge. 
think we are bound to do so. This bill holds out to Eng- | Mr. POTTER accordingly withdrew his motion; and 
land, and other nations, hopes, which I am sure can never jthen, on motion of Mr. TALIAFERRO, the resolution was 
be realized. These perpetual proffers are unfair to them | laid on the table. 
and to our own merchants. England should be made to| THE TARIFF 
know that we mean fairly, but effectually, to proteet the ee : 
capital, skill, and labor of our own citizens; that this po-| The engrossed bill *‘to amend the act in alteration of 








licy is settled; and that, with regard to it, there will be no |the several acts laying duties on imports,” was read th 
compromise—there can be none. Of this, she has no right | third time, and the question stated, ** Shall the bill pass” 
to complain. She protects her interests, and we must do| Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, said, he had not heard 
the same. ‘Fhe ‘* American system” will give us wealth | distinctly the title, and wished to hear it. He bad under 
and strength in peace, and men and money in war, and|stood the bill to be a bill for enforcing the collection ot 
we cannot abandon it without exposing the nation, naked |the revenue; he wished always to call things by their right 


and defenceless, to the arts and arms of her enemies. names. He had never given a tariff vote, nor did he eve 
SALT intend to do so; but, sir, [said Mr. H.) I should certainly 

“aa ee do so were J to vote for this bill. This is a bill, profess 

Mr. TALIAFERRO rose, and said, he asked of the jedly and in fact, to enforce the tariff law of 1828. The 


House a favor which he had never asked before, and which | original bill to which this is proposed as an amendment or 
he had never refused to uny other member who request-|substitute, was intended for the same purpose. And why 
edit. It was that the House would grant its unanimous |is the amendment, or the bill itself, proposed or required 
consent for him to introduce a resolution, and have it|Evidently because the tariff of 1828 is defective—is inefii 
printed. cient. ‘This bill is to supply the defect—to give the efh- 
Inquiry being made as to the nature of the resolution, |ciency desired. It is, therefore, to be the efficient caus 
Mr. T. said it was of a nature which lay at the door of|—the real causa causans of any additional effect produced 
every man, woman, and child in the nation. It was of the} by the tariff of 1828, whcther for good or evil. As, ther« 
nature of salt. fore, I never did give a tariff vote, and as this bill is virtu 
Leave being granted, Mr. T. handed to the Chair the ally, and to all practical purposes, the tariff law of 1828, | 
following resolution: shall not vote for it. I am aware that, in regard to aine! 
Whereas salt is an article which enters into the daily |ments of a certain character, I differ with many here in my 
consumption of every human being in our country, as ajconstruction of the lex parliamentaria. Al)\alterations, sir, 
matter of primary and unavoidable necessity, and is, to ajare not amendments. This is one instance in point. All 
very great extent, procured at a high price, compared | propositions purporting to be amendments are not re ally 
with the cost of producing it, which too often exposesthe |so. When the primary law was presented to me, | ab 
poor consumer to the grinding exactions of the vender |horred it as much as nature abhorsa vacuum. If a bill 
and monopolist of the article. Influenced by such, and|was before us, bad in its nature, and asubstitute uncer th 
by other obviously sound considerations, Congress never |name of amendment offered, so garnished (though coi 
has, except under circumstances of great and emergent {taining the same principles) as to make it more easily swal 
fiscal necessity, imposed. a duty on salt. And whereas, |lowed, it would, in point of principle, be no amendment, 
since the necessity for which the existing tax on salt was|but a mere substitute, in form. Where an amendment ol 
imposed (after five years entire exemption of it from duty) {fered has the effect of striking off a portion, by which th 
in the years 1813 and 1816, has been successfully met and |actual evil is lessened, this is both an alteration and amend 
overcome by the patient bearing and faithful payment of|ment, but not so the striking out one evil, and inscrting 
this and the other taxes by the people; and the Govern- the same in effect. L have never suffered myself to bc 
ment no longer needs the revenue arising from the exist- joys caught by the name of amendment. Sir, 1 should 
ing tax on salt: not have voted for this bill had the salt been retained in it 
Resolved, Vh2t, from and after the 30th day of Septem-|—it was not to my taste, however well salted. I woul 
ber next, the duty imposed on all salt imported into the |as soon have voted for the bill itself, called Mallary’s bi! 
United States, and the territories thereof, shall be ten |because | could not have been made to vote for either. 
cents the measured bushel; and that, from and after| Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, entered pretty larg 
the 30th day of September, 1831, salt may be imported as {ly into a statement also of his objectious to the bill, aud 
aforesaid, free of any duty whatever. 















the protecting system. He was followed by 


Resolved, ‘That the Committeee of Ways and Means be Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, who argued earnestly at 


instructed to prepare and report a bill in conformity with |some length on the same side, and concluded with am 
the foregoing resolution. ltion to lay the bill on the table, which was negative. 
The resolution being read, Mr. T. moved that it be laid Mr. CAMBRELENG briefly stated why he should vot 
on the table, and be printed. for the bill, notwithstanding his repugnance to som 
Mr. POTTER hoped the gentleman would withdraw | provisions, which he deemed improper, but which he vr 
his motion, and allow the resolution to be now considered. |lied on the Senate to rectify. 
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The question was then put on the passage of the bill, | praisement, made by the appraisers, or other persons de- 
and decided in the affirmative by the following vote: | signated by the collector, too high, he may apply to the 

YEAS.-~Messrs. Angel, Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, jcollector in writing, stating the reasons for his opinion; and 
Barber, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, John Blair, | having made oath that the said appraisement is higher than 
Bockee, Boon, Borst, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, ithe actual cost and proper charges on which duty is to be 
Cahoon, Cambreleng, Chandler, Childs, Clark, Coleman, ponargess and also that he verily believes that it is higher 
Condict, Cooper, Cowles, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, ithan the current value of the said goods, including said 
Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Crowninshield, Daniel, John |charges, at the place of exportation, the collector shall 
Davis, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, Duncan, designate one merchant, skilled in the value of such goods, 
Dwight, Earll, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, jand the owner, importer, consignee, or agent may desig- 
Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, For-|nate another, both of whom shall be citizens of the United 
ward, Fry, Gilmore, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hod-| States, who, if they cannot agree in an appraisement, may 
ves, Hoffman, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, lhrie, designate an umpire, who shall also be a citizen of the 
Ingersoll, Irwin, Levin, Isacks, Jennings, Johns, Richard | United States; and when they, or a majority of them, shall 
M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Perkins King, | have agreed, they shall report the result to the collector; 
Lecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Martindale, |and if their appraisement shall not agree with that of the 
L. Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, Mitchell, Monell, Muh-|United States’ appraisers, the collector shall decide be- 
lenberg, Norton, Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Pow-|tween them. 
ers, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Scott, Sec. 4. dad be it further enacted, That the collectors 
Shields, Semmes, Sill, Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Sprige, | of the customs shall cause at least one package out of every 
Stanbery, Standifer, Sterigere, Stephens, Henry R. jinvoice, and one package at least out of every twenty 
Storrs, William L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, | packages of each invoice, anda greater number should he 
Swift, Taylor, Test, Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, |deem it necessary, of goods imported into the respective 
Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Campbell P. |districts, which package or packages he shall have first 








White, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Yanecy, Young.—- designated on the invoice, to be opened and examined; 
as jand if the same be found not to correspond with the in- 


NAYS.--Messrs. Anderson, Archer, John S. Barbour, | voice, or to be falsely charged in such invoice, the collec- 
Philip P. Barbour, Barringer, Chilton, Claiborne, Clay, |tor shall order, forthwith, all the goods contained in the 
Conner, Crockett, Crocheron, Davenport, Deberry, De-|same entry to be inspected; and if such goods be subject 
sha, Drayton, Dudley, Gordon, Hammons, Harvey, Cave}to an ad valorem duty, the same shall be appraised; and if 
Johnson, Lea, Lent, Loyall, Lewis, Lumpkin, Maxwell, any package shall be found to contain any article not de- 
McCoy, McIntire, Polk, Rencher, Roane, William B. She-|scribed in the invoice, or if such package or invoice be 
pard, Augustine Hf. Shepperd, Richard Spencer, Taliaferro, | made up with intent, by a false valuation, or extension, or 
Trezvant, Tucker, Wayne, Weeks, Williams, Wingate, | otherwise, to evade or defraud the revenue, the same shall 
40. ibe forfeited; and the fifteenth section of the ** Act supple- 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con-! mentary to an act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
currence. I re gulate the collection of duties on imports and tonnage,’ 

[The bill passed the House in the following shape :] | passed second March, one thousand seven hundred and 

*¢ Be it enacted, E%ce. That the President of the United ninety-nine, and for other purposes,” passed first March, 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, | one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, and also so 
is hereby authorized to appoint an additional appraiser of much of any act of Congress as imposes an additional duty 
merchandise for the port of New York, who shall take a! or penalty of fifty per centum on duties upon any goods 
similar oath, and have like power and compensation, and| which may be appraised at twenty-five per centum, or ten 
ps rform the seme duties with the appraisers now author- per centum, above their invoice price, is hereby repealed; 
ized by law to be appointed at that place. jand no goods liable to be inspected or appraised as afore- 

Fa Ske. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary | said, shall be delivered from the custody of the officers of 
of the Pre asury may appoint not exceeding four assistant) the customs, until the same shall have been inspected or 
appraisers in New York, two in Philadelphia, and two in appraised, or until the packages sent to be inspected or 
Boston, who shall he practically acquainted with the qua- appraised shall be found correctly and fairly invoiced and 
lity and value of some one or more of the chief articles of put up, and so reported to the collector: Provided, That 
importation subject to appraisement, to be employed in| the collector may, at the request of the owner, importer, 
appraising goods in such manner as shall be directed by | consignee, or agent, take bonds, with approved security, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and who shall take and sub-|in double the estimated value of such goods, conditioned 
scribe an oath diligently and faithfully to examine and in- {that they shall be delivered to the order of the collector, 
spect such goods, wares, or merchandise as the principal |at any time within ten days after the package or packages 
nt of ‘rs may direct, and truly to report to them, to the |sent to the public stores shall have been appraised and re- 
aa a mae one eee f, the 7 value there of, |ported to the collector. And if, in the mean time, any of 
sani con aed S : Dia§ “4 “9 pr inc ipa appre rs shall the said packages shall be opened, without the consent of 
report to the ated their Bckdon tives se atop te and \the collector or surveyor given in writing, and then in the 
collector shall deem any appr lacaa 7 F nos Ist oe |presence of one of the inspectors of tht customs, OF if the 
be stall lieve potvar Wa Gus era couecaciocad ates Co ere eens seek not be delivered to the or- 
the principal appraisers, or by th Se enc tise was ? oe Of the coleeiers according to the condition of the said 
by him for that purpose ee y TE eo eapry mene et \bond, the same shall, in either case, be forfeited. 

Skates. and calane We dates at pe ean u . _ “Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That it shall be the 

‘“*Sec. 3. And be it further éndeded hes re ary ing $ _|duty of the collector to cause all goods entered for re-ex- 
the thirteenth day of September ne ’ Py ’ me and afte portation, or for transportation from one port or place to 

or oN 3e 2er next, whenever goods, of |another, with the right of drawback, to be inspected, and 
we wool or colton is a component part, of similar kind, |the articles thereof. c¢ ared ith their re tive i 
but different quality, are found in the same p:; ‘kage it eed f oven s : pk par eaaarape aty B ag Fe “4 
shall be the duty of the appraisers to ado : we owes o voices, before a permit shall be given for lading the same; 
the best article contained in euch : bites . va ue o )an 1 where the goods so « ntered shall be found not to agree 
vale af the Whole, ahd if Ube ow oe pe. ne average | w ith the entry, they shall be forfeited; and every importer, 

ner, Importer, consignee, |jowner, consignee, agent, or exporter, who shall enter 


. '» 
or agent for any woods appraised, gs! ; oo Aart, ; : 7 
g pr sed, shall consider any ap-|goods for importation, or for exportation, or transportation 
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from one port or place to another, w vith the ri ight of draw- 
back, shall deposit with the collector an original invoice 
of such oods, to be filed and preserved by him in the ar- 
chiyes of the custom-house, which shall be signed by such 
importer, owner, consignee, agent, or exporter, and the 


oath to be made on the entry of such goods as shall be an- 
nexed thereto. 


“Src. 6. And be ti 
appraisers at New York 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum; and those at Boston 
and Philadelphia, a compensation of twelve hundred dol- 
lars per annum, to be paid out of the proceeds of the cus- 
toms; and the clerks and all other persons employed in 
the appraiser’s office, shall be appointed by the principal 
appraiser, and their number and compe nsation limited and 
fixed by iv Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Sec And be it further enacted, That all forfeitures 
incurred i this act shall be sued for, recovered, and 
distributed according to the provisions of the act entitled 
** An act to re gulate the collection of duties on imports and 
tonnage,” passed the second day of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine: Provided, That the ap- 
»raisers shall, in no case, rs ceive any proportion of such 
ne And provided, also, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, authorized t » remit 
any such forfeiture, whenever he is of opinion that no fraud 
on the se enue was intended. 

** Sec. And be it further enacted, That whenever, in 
the Gain of the Secretary of the Treasury, it may be 
necessary, in order to carry into full effect the laws for 
the collection of the revenue, he may authorize the collec- 
tor of any district into which goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise subject to duty may be imported, to require the owner, 
importer, or consignee of stich goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, to give bond, in addition to the bond now required 
by law, 3 in a sum not ¢ xeceding the value of such merchan- 
dise, that he will produce, or cause to be produced, within 
a reasonable time, to be fixed by the said Secretary, such 
proof as the said Secretary may deem recessary, and as 
may be in the power of the said owner, importer, or con- 
signee to obtain, to enable the collector to ascertain the 
class or description of manufacture, or rate of duty to which 
such goods, wares, or mercha idise may be ju stlv liable. 

“Sxc.9. And beit further enacted, That, from and after the 
thirtieth day of September next, all iron manufactured for 
railroads shall be liable to the same rate of duty which is 
now imposed on bar or bolt iron of similar manufacture, and 


urcher enacted, That the assistant | 


, 


that all scrap iron shall be liable to the same duty that is 
charged on iron in pigs: Provided, however, ‘That when it 
shall be satisfactorily proved to the Secretary of the Trea- 


e « . . 7 ~ 1 
sury that any of the said iron imported for the ee of 


being applied in the construction of any railroad, by any 
State or incorporated company, has been actually and 
permanently laid on any such railroad, that then, and in 
that case, he may allow ‘to such State or company a draw- 
back of the duty on such railroad iron so laid; or, if the 
duty on the same shall have been actually paid, he may 
refund the same: Provided, Such drawback or repayme nt 
shall not reduce the duty to be paid on such iron below | 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, nor when in any less | 
quantity than twenty tons.” 


REMOVAL OF 


On motion of Mr. BELL, the several special orders of | 
the day were postponed, and the House resolved its¢ If into | 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Wicxtirre being called to 
the chair, and took up the bill making an n.. appropriation | 
to enable the President of the United States to effect an 
exchange of lands with the Indians within the States, and 
to provide for their removal beyond the river Mississippi. 

Mr. BELL, chairman of the Com nitthe on Indian. Af. 
fairs, rose, and addressed the committee at large, in ex- 
planation of the objects of the bill, the and 
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and policy 
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expediency of the measures » which it c ontemplate d. Hay- 
ing spoken upwards of two hours, he intimated his willing- 
ness to give way, and allow some other gentleman to con- 
tinue the argument, if it was the pleasure of the comm't 
tee to sit longer, reserving what he had further to say for 
another day. 

Mr. LUMPKIN, of Georgia, rose, and expressed a wil- 
lingness to proceed with the remarks which he desi signed 


shall receive a compensation of|to make, if the committee were disposed to continue a 


sitting; but, it being half after three o’clock, (and so 
members intimating a wish, after the late fatiguing sittings 
of the House, that the committee should rise,) he ga 
way, and the committee rose. 


Frivay, May 14, 1830. 
NAVIGATION AND IMPOSTS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill « 
cerning navigation and imposts. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, it was not his intention ci 
ring the present session to go intoa full examination of 
important and comprehensive measure now under « 
deration. The committee had not anticipated its ad 
tion until some modification had been made in an exis 
impost system. Gentlemen had, however, commence: 
war against it, more distingui ished for zeal than n ; 
tion, and se emed determined at all hazards to force the 
House into a premature debate, and in opposition to 
wishes of the committee. He should not, by such a cour: 
be driven from his purpose, which was to have the q: 
tion postponed until the next session. He should merely 
reply now to some objections which had been urged, and 
endeavor to satisfy the House that, whether expedient or 
not, the measure proposed was worthy its serious 
deration. He had certainly misconceived the great and 
permanent interests of this country, if the policy me c 
mended was not essential to the prosperity of its ind 
and not only so, but absolutely required in the act 


dition of our commercial and political relations with fo. 
nations. 


} 
10U 


po? 


He could not refrain from « xpressing: his surpris¢ 
novelty of the course pursued by gentlemen opposed to 
ithe bill—at this extraordin: Ary impatic ‘nce toreject it, 
out even condescending to examine its provisions, 4 
certainly, from their own declarations, without comp: 


hending its design, scope, or practical operation. 


wit] 


Gent] 
men seemed to have been hurried away by their suspicions 
The measure was too monstrous even to be entered uy 
the journals of the House—it must be instantly and ; 
lutely rejected. It is not, sir, the first instance, w!] 
measures designed to enlarge the prosperity of the cor 
try, and toincrease its power, have been hastily conden 
ed, and upon equally solid grounds. There is no difficult; 
however, in accounting for this premature hostility, w! 
we advert to discussions elsewhere. It may be 
cribed to certain idle speculations of the last summ« 
our negotiations with Great Britain, and the outery then 
| raise d and still echoed here, for political purposes, that t! 
administration were about to get rid of our tariff by n 
tiation. Gentlemen may dismiss their suspicions and 
ifears. The majority of the comnfittee are alone res} 
ble for this measure, be it good or bad; and let me 
them that they have e ntered into no conspiracy to bi 
|down any one interest in the country. No, sir, how 
if may deprecate the policy cy adopted since the war, ift 
jbe any party or association of men, here or els 
| whose purpose it is to break down any established inte! 
Lam not with them. I had nothing to-do, sir, with | 
posing duties, or with stimulating our countrymen t 
gage in rash and unprofitable speculations; but I will sh 
in no scheme to annihilate investments upon 
faith of our laws, however I may have denounce “d 
measures as mischicvous and disastro 1 wil labor zea! 


safely 
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a ; , ee tea oe 
usly to relieve every branch of industry from taxation, crimination, equal privileges. If, under the proposed 


and to moderate every burden which we have unneces-| measure, the produce and manufactures of one nation 
sarily heaped upon the country pending the Presidential | should be admitted into this country at a less rate of duty 
contests, and absolutely for no other than electioneering | than those of another, it will be the fault of that nation, 
purposes. In accomplishing this desirable change in our | not ours—it will be because, by denying to us corre- 
impost system, I shall use my humble efforts to secure a| sponding privileges, she declines securing for her own pro- 
wise and just medium between the acknowledged right of duce and manufactures the important advantages resulting 
a vast community of consumers on the one hand, and the from a reciprocal abolition of prohibitory duties. It will 
moderate, and, f trust, well founded expectations of the;grow out of her own voluntary negligence, and she 
manufacturers on the other. Immoderate imposts can be | will have no right to complain of any breach of treaties 
of no permanent utility to them or to the country. Iam or violation of national law. If her navigation, commerce, 
mach mistaken, sir, if the time is not rapidly approaching and manufactures be injured, she has the remedy in her 
when the gentleman from Massachusetts will be glad to|own hands. It would be extraordinary, indeed, if we had 
accept even my humble aid in resisting that reaction which bound ourselves by existing treaties to admit the produce 
must inevitably follow, when, under temporary excite- and manufactures of nations continuing to enforce prohi- 
ment, and for no wise purpose, we carry our measure of bitions against us, at that reduced rate of duty which we 
impost beyond the point of justice or endurance. With had conceded to another power, in consideration of a 
the reduction of our public debt, and our federal expenses, | mutual stipulation that all duties higher than thirty per 
we must anticipate a repeal or diminution of some of our | cent. should be abolished. If the measure proposed should 
taxes. It may yet require our united and strenuous efforts | conflict with our treaty with Great Britain, or with any 
to prevent our rates of impost from being so suddenly and | other power, it cannot be for our interest to perpetuate 
so greatly reduced as to produce calamitous consequences. | an obligation which controls our right to reciprocate com- 
And let me tell gentlemen that this evil will not be either! mercial privileges with all other nations. 
postponed or moderated by any fruitless and unjustifiable If the doctrine of my colleague be correct, our treaties 
attempt to perpetuate our present immoderate and prohi-| haye been repeatedly violated, and Great Britain, France, 
bitory duties. | Spain, Holland, &c. might claim from us the more exten- 
I must be pardoned, sir, for not attempting to follow | sive commercial privileges which we have granted by our 
my colleague (Mr. Srrone] through his long argument on navigation laws and treaties to Prussia, Austria, Denmark, 
the tariff. I certainly intend no disrespect; but he seemed | Sweden, Norway, the Hanseatic League, Central Ameri- 
to me to devote very little of his attention to the bill under) ca, Brazil, &c. The measure under consideration pro- 
consideration. He appeared to be employed from day to poses to all nations the reciprocal removal of prohibitions, 
day in answering the arguments which had beenadvanced!and is in strict accordance with every sound rule of na- 
in opposition to the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- | tional law and justice. 
factures. So far as he condescended to notice this measure, Mv colleague is apprehensive that if we pass this bill 
he seemed not only to misapprehend its provisions, but to| British ships may bring cargoes from Portugal. I am utter- 
mistake the principles on which it was founded, and to ly at a loss how he could arrive at this extraordinary con- 
misconstrue our commercial treaties and revenue laws. clusion; I know of no law, no treaty, by which it would be 
My colleague imagines, and I find it to be the common | authorized, and there is no such provision in the measure 
opinion here, that we calculate our duties on the value of proposed. [Here Mr. STRONG explained.} Sir, I shall 
imported merchandise in foreign countries; and he, there- 
fore, concludes that a reciprocal duty would operate un- 
favorably for us. Our rule of valuation corresponds sub- 
stantially with that adopted in Great Britain, and in every 
other country of whose laws I have any knowledge. We 
take, it is true, the value abroad as the basis of our esti- 
mate; but we superadd to that value ten per cent. on mer- 
chandise imported from countries this side of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, and twenty per cent. when 
coming from places beyond them, and the aggregate on 
which duty is calculated is on an average fully if not more 
than equivalent to the actual value in this country. Our 
mode of valuation differs from that adopted in Great Bri- 


relieve my colleague from his apprehens.ons. I shall pre- 
sently have occasion to show what can now be done by 
British, Portuguese, and American ships, and how they 
may be employed, should this measure be adopted. 

The only substantial objection stated by my colleague— 
at least as far as I could comprehend his argument--was, 
that this measure would conflict with a provision in the 
Florida treaty of 1819, which guarantied to Spain and her 
dependencies exclusive and national privileges in the ports 
of Pensacola and St. Augustine. Nothing, sir, but the 
peculiar circumstance of negotiating a treaty for the ac- 
quisition of a territory could pardon the introduction of 
: such provisions as are contained in the Louisiana and Flo- 
tain, but the valuation is substantially the same. If the rida treaties. They were admitted, doubtless, through the 
British mode should, however, be preferred, I do not now urgent and controlling considerations attending a negotia- 
perceive any material objection to its introduction, as it | tion for a valuable territory. This exclusive privilege in 
would dispense with many vexatious provisions in our laws. | the Florida treaty has unfortunately conflicted with every 
rhis has been our rule of valuation ever since 1789, and |commercial treaty entered into since 1819, without, how- 
the only exception to it grows out of a construction given | ever, substantially operating to an extent worth attention. 
to one of the provisions of the act of 1828. It was impracticable, in framing those treaties, not to con- 

My colleague has argued at length to prove that this | sider Florida as a part of our Union. But, sir, my colleague 
measure would violate some of our commercial treatics. . 
I shall not, at this time, 
rules of public law. 
or without treaty, to p 
all nations on an equal 


may dismiss all his apprehensions that the measure now 
detain the House by examining | proposed will violate our treaty with Spain. ‘The exclusive 
Our national faith is pledged, with | privilege was granted only for twelve years, and will ex- 
lace the vessels and productions of pire in 1831, before we can secure commercial reciprocity 
footing, that is, to charge the same | with any nation under this or any other law or treaty. 


and no higher duties on either when entering our ports 


: . I shall now pass, sir, to the gentleman from Massachu- 
under similar circumstances. 


tl ; ! jut this obligation, whe-|setts, Mr. Gornam.} It is with me a source of regret 
ner DY Saher or otherwise, does not deprive us of our| whenever I am compelled to differ with that gentleman on 
ungiicstionable natural right to enter into r 


we . eciprocal com-| any question. Indeed, such ts my respect for his « pinic 
_ al arrangements with any faveign power; nor does it }-—-such my confidence in his extensive informatio 
in any manner restrict or control our right to regulate | sound judgment—that Iam generally disposed to 
our commerce, navigation, or revenue at our licy ' 


cretion, so long as we offer to 


s 
{ 
Ga 
t 


' 
own dis- ithe policy of any measure I may propose when it encoun- 
all nations, without dis-| ters his opposition. Buthe must pardon me for witihold- 
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ing my confidence in his judgment on the present occasion.| Considering that the gentleman from Massachusetts has so 
I cannot surrender my opinions to any gentleman who will | repeatedly declared that he was no advocate of high du- 
venture tocondemn anew and important measure without| ties, his opposition to a measure so well designed to carry 
condescending to examine its provisions, or to reflect on| his avowed principles into practical operation, is, to say 
its operation. 1 was surprised, sir, to hear a gentleman so| the least, somewhat unaccountable. 

distinguished for moderation, denounce the bill reported The gentleman from Massachusetts was much alarmed, 
by the committee as a monstrous measure, which would| too, for the fate of our sugar planters; “the prosperity of 
‘*derange our whole revenue system, change all our com-| Louisiana would be destroyed at a blow.” And how was 
mercial relations at home and abroad, and introduce an|this calamity to be effected? He told us that Spain could 
endless series of frauds and perjuries.” But my surprise] not accept our terms of reciprocity; that the sugar trade 
entirely subsided when the same gentleman declared, in| with Cuba must be continued under the old duty, which 
debate, a few days after this unmeasured denunciation, | was e quivalent to about fifty per cent., while Brazil would 
that he had never even read the report of the committee, 


jengage with us in a reciprocal commerce, by which her 
the main object of which was to explain the policy of this| sugar would be admitted at thirty per cent. ad valorem 
identical measure, and to point out its commercial and na-| T 


rhus, he says, our whole sugar trade with Cuba, ‘one of 

tional advantages! Sucha condemnation was at least pre-| the most flourishing and important branches of our con 
mature, and not altogether just towards a majority of the| merce,” would be destroyed. ‘The gentleman must par 
committee of which that gentleman was a member. don me for saying that he has pushed his argument beyond 

While, sir, I had not anticipated so sudden and harsh aj his conclusion. He may see it very clearly, sir, but it is 
judgment on the part of the gentleman from Massachu-| not so easy for others to perceive how the ‘destruction of 
setts, Eby no means expected his support of sny measure | our sugar ‘trade with Cuba, the most ot erful com pet tor 
calculated to introduce an equitable reciprocity in our|and nearest neighbor of Louisiana, can possibly destroy 
commerce with foreign nations. He is not only opposed | the prosperity of our sugar planters. Nor is it at all pro- 
to this bill, but to every law or treaty enacted or negotiat-| bable that distant Brazil will ever become, under an y cit 
ed since the war, proposing or st tipuk: iting a matual Fabel: | certistarices; a rival half so dangerous to Louisiana, as an 
tion of all discriminating duties of tonn: ge and impost. |immensely productive and fertile island bordering on the 
He avows his hostility to a policy which I have never known | frontier of our sugar-planting region. But the gentle) 
questioned by a committee in either House, and which no| from Massachusetts may dismiss his apprehensions; the 
party or administration has ever opposed. It is no wonder | case he has supposed will never bs appen. Whether Spain 
that those who attribute the relative decline in our naviga-|can or cannot accept our proposals, the bill will never i 
tion to such salutary and just measures, should be startled |terfere with our valuable commerce with Cuba. We have, 
at any propadision threatening to remove unnecessary and during the present session, reduced the duty on coffee to 
unp! ‘ofitable restrictions on our intercourse with foreign one cent, a rate far below the maximum of thirty per 
countries. jcent.; and before any arrangements could be made with 

But, six, the honorable gentleman tells us that the bill | Brazil orany other country, that gentleman may be assured 
contains an alarming provision, which ‘‘transfers to the|the duty on brown sugar will not execed a rate equiva- 
President the whole control over the commerce and re-! lent to thirty percent. ad valorem. This isa matter which 
venue of the country.”” And what is ae mendous trans- | the consumers of this countr y will ar oe for themsely 
fer of power to the Executive? Nothing more, sir, than| We may, in this House, have what understanding we 
what is assigned him by every act of C ong ress--the mere | please; but the authori ty of those whom we represent, will 


duty of executing the law according to its « xpress provi-| inevitably overthrow all our political plans, wheth« 
sions. The bill proposes that, upon th 1e compliance of any | the preservation of party, or the protection of Sepia). 
foreign nation with certain conditions, which are minutely |tax on brown sugar is one of those heavy burdens from 
and expressly provided for, and over which he has no con- which the country must be partially relieved, and it _- 
oa whatever, ** the : Pres dent of the United States —_ require no inconsiderable effort to prevent the duty fre 
iis proclamation,” merely declaring that the condi-| bei ing toe much reduced. The time is near at han d when 
tion of the act has been complied with; and the law w hicl h | Congress will be called upon to adjust a permanent rate of 
we make, and not the President’s proclamation, establishes | dut y, in which the interests of the planters and consun 
a reciprocal maximum duty in the following words: ** And must and will be mu tually consulted. A higher 
from and after twelve months from the om ie such pro- | one « equiv alent to thirty percent. ad valorem, ought not to 
clamation, itshall be, and it is hereby decla1 to be, law-|be calculated upon by the plante rs of Louisiana. 
ful to import into the United States the son duce and n a-| The gentle man from M: ssachusetts ap] prehc nds that 
nufacture of such country,” &e. The power is not in the | © British and French goods would come through the Hans 
President or his proclamation, but in the act of Congress. | Towns, Holland,” &c. It might be so; but no harm could 
This novel and alarming provision may be found in almost |result from that. The y would be liable to the same luty 
every act reg ulating our intercourse with foreign nations |as if directly imported, ‘and to forfeiture if an at tempt wel 
since 1789. Without refi rring to th — measures | made to introduce the m under the provisions of the bill 
which preceded our late war, 1 will merely direct the gen- proposed. Whenever British manufacturers are disposed 


| 
tleman’s attention to the acts of March, 1815, and May, !to run the risk of fore’ ture, they havea much easier « han- 





isstt © 














1828, repealing conditionally our dise Tmckaating duties of |nel through Canada; where, if “successft ul, they may save 
tonnage and impost; and, moreover, to all our acts re-|the thirty per cent. levied on importatic ns under the au- 
gulating our intercourse with the British West India colo- thority of this measure. But foreign countries would b 
nies, and involving not merely questions of discriminations | interested to prevent such an evasion of our act; they would 


or rates of mpost, but the absolute int 





terdiction of the com- | not willingly permit British or French manufactures to pass 
merce itself. This alarming provision, sir, is noth ng more |through their ports, to the exclusion of their own, and 
than an authority given to the President to announce to|under the reciprocal sting: > s secured by such a comm 
the Union that some foreign country has reciprocated the | cial arrangement with the United States. 
commercial provisions of an act of Congress. In other) The last objection urged by the gentleman from Ma 
words, that, by the laws of the two countries, all high and | chusetts is, in his view, , undoubtedly the most formidab] 
prohibito J duties are mi tually abolished, preserving on} He thinks that France and E ngland would desire nothing 
each side a duty an ply sufficient to guard against ny sud-| better than to see us make these commercial arrangements 
den or injurious consequences to our internal interests, | with foreign powers, while, as he tells us, ** holding firm 
and establishing a maximum for their 7 t 


rmanen curity. {lv to their restrictive svstems towards us, they would en 
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joy, through other nations, all the advantages of a total which render it impossible for Great Britain to reciprocate 
relaxation of our system towards them.” It would be for- | a measure so comprehensive as that now proposed, till she 
tunate for the United States if the ministers of France and | is compelled to decide on the commercial dissolution of 
Great Britain were to adopt the opinions of the gentleman her colonial empire. ‘To take from Ireland a privilege 
from Massachusetts—if, governed by such counsels, these | guarantied by an undisturbed possession of half a century, 
countries should *‘hold firmly to their restrictions,” and) would rouse a spirit of discontent, almost equal to that so 
leave us in an undivided reciprocity with other nations. | recently allayed; to touch the commercial monopolies of 
Though France and Great Britain might, through necessi-| her proud and distant northern colonies, would hazard her 
ty, be compelled to ‘shold firmly to these restrictions,” | colonial dominion on this side of the Atlantic. Thus has 
they would never rejoice to see our navigation actively} Great Britain, by her ancient plans of monopoly in colonial 
employ ed in a mutually free commerce with almost all the | commerce and navigation, voluntarily deprived he rself of 
nations of Europe and America. They would hardly be | all opportunity to reciprocate genc ral commercial privi- 
gratified to witness the rise of our commerce upon the|leges with foreign nations. Embarrassed as she is with 
ruins of their own—to see Portugal, Holland, Germany, | this colonial system, she can never engage in any but special 
Prussia, the Hanseatic League, Denmark, Sweden, Nor-| commercial arrangements; should she, how ever, ever find 
way, and Russia, with most of the southern nations of| herself compelled to open the commerce of her whole 
America, gradually becoming, for all the substantial uses| empire to the United States, in accordance with the broad 
of commerce and navigation, infinitely more important to|and reciprocal provisions of the measure proposed—let 
us than all the colonial empire of Great Britain and France| me tell the gentlemen from Massachusetts, notwithstand- 
ever can be to those great naval powers. It would never) ing their violent hostility to the bill, that New England will 
bea source of congratulation to Great Britain to see the com-| be as deeply interested as any portion of the Union in se- 
merce between Europe and America monopolized by our} curing an unlimited commerce with all the dominions of 
navigation through European ports, where our flag would) Great Britain. It will be for her to determine whether 
enjoy all the national privileges which she enjoys, on a si-|she will sacrifice so large a market for the produce of her 
milar scale, on this side of the Alantic, in Nova Scotia, | fisheries, her forests, and her agriculture, merely to per- 
New Brunswick, and Canada. Her ministers, know too} petuate a rate of duty higher than thirty per cent. for the 
well the basis of British power, to adopt the opinions of the | protection of her manufactures! Should it ever be in the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. They would never sacri-| power of Great Britain to disembarrass herself of her colo- 
fice any portion of her navigation, to bolster up any inte-| nial regulations, and to accept the provisions of some mea- 
rest incapable of sustaining itself, thugh encouraged by a| sure like that under consideration, however it might alarm 
premium of thirty per cent. ad valorem, They might be|the apprehensive capitalist, New England woukl be the 
obliged to yield to political considerations, but they would | last section of the Union to deny herself the markets of the 
never from choice ‘‘hold firmly to their restrictions,’’| British empire. But no such event is near at hand; and 
while we were securing to ourselves, by a more liberal| gentlemen may therefore treat the measure proposed by 
policy, the commerce of almost all Europe and America. | the committee with more candor, moderation, and justice. 

When the proposed incasure is thoroughly examined,| In recommending this measure, the committee consult 
gentlemen will be surprised that it should have encounter-|ed our national interests alone. They believed that they 
ed so much opposition from Massachusetts. That Oppo-| were pursuing a course of policy which had been acted 
sition has, no doubt, originated more from the apprehen-|upon by the Government since 1815, in our intercourse 
sion of some general reciprocal arrangement with Great| with foreign nations. ‘This is the third of a serics of mea- 
Britain, than from any very profound knowledge of the|sures designed to remove impolitic restrictions on our 
probable operation of the measure proposed, or the nation-| comreerce with other countries. The first, of March, 1815, 
al policy on which it is founded. Gentlemen may dismiss 
their fears—whatever partial engagements may be made 
with Great Britain ut some future period for the mutual 
benefit of the people of both countries—-she can never 
accept the provisions of this bill, until one of its great ob- 
jects is accomplished—until she is compelled to abandon 
all the restrictions she has imposed on foreign nations in 
their commerce with her whole empire, nd to surrender 





| proposed to alk nations the removal of discriminating du- 
|ties of tonnage and imposts, but limited its operation to 
the direct trade; the second, of May, 1828, embraced the 
| principle of the first, and offered the privilege of import- 
ing the productions of every country into the United States, 
to any nation who would grant us corresponding advan- 
tages in their ports: in other words, a proposal was made 
by us to all nations mutually to nationalize navigation. 
her ancient colonial trade system. Her corn laws are not) The measure now proposed removes the last and only ob- 
the chief impediment—even the powerful landed interest |struction to our commercial intercourse with foreign na- 
of England must ultimately yield to the cries and suffer-|tions. The principle is the same; the only novelty in the 
ings Of an Overgrown population. . Nor does the difficulty | proposal consists in carrying the rule of reciprocity one 
arise from any stubborn adherence to a system of high step beyond the act of 1828. 

duties for the protection of industry; these are fast disap-; The privileges of the act of March, 1815, were extend- 
pearing from the statute book. No, sir, ministersare re-|ed by law and treaty to Great Britain, Russia, Norway, 
strained from engaging in a general reciprocal commerce |the Netherlands, Sardinia, Oldenberg, and the Papal Do- 


with us, by the more imperative considerations of political minions. 


National privileges have been reciprocated with 
necessity. 


Mhey dare not disturb their colonial system, us ‘n accordance with the principle of the act of May, 
lest they should excite serious discontents in various por- 
tions of the British empire. 


1828, by Central America, Denmark, Sweden, the Uan- 
, ne After the emancipation of}seatic League, Prussia, Brazil, and Austria. ‘To 
her colonies from the mother country, she transferred to i 

er Horthern provinces, and to Ireland, the privilege of |tions on forcign navigation, the gentleman from Massachu- 
furnishing certain staple supplies whieh had been, before j 


> 
. : jsetts decidedly objects. He even ventures to ascribe 
the revolution, furnished from this countr 
from New England. h op Ls 


her t lia c one ear’ . { liaka I . 

plic d her W cst India colonies with salted provisions; he r\take but a limited view of the question. What, 
fisheries of the North monopolize the markets of the Bri-|t! 

sal . . ome | ry yt} . . > 

tish enipire; her northern colonies ¢ njoy the adv 


all these 
measures, removing our discriminating duties and restric 


i 


y, and principally | the relative decline in our navigation to this policy. Tam 
Ireland has now for fifty years sup-|compelled to say that the who entertain such 


ithe state of our commercial relations with foreign 
antage of|tries when we proposed to abolish our diseri 
\ | 








discriminative dutie ' Which almost exclude the lumber of|tics? We had then, as we have now, tt largest pi pe 
Cit tries. “hese osm. ane « Bt Tae . ; > ; ‘ , 

sor ee hese, sir, are some of the great diffi-/tion of navigation in every branch of our foi len ti , on 

. rrow 7 . © ’ . 1 ly 1 = ’ | . s . . ’ ? . 

culties growing out of a iong established colonial sy stem. |which were levied abroad discriminat ' 
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nage and impost, equal to, and in some instances greater |row views and petty calculations of local interest. It is 
than those imposed on our side. Almost all the valuable |measure of great national concern—one on which the 
importations from abroad came in our own ships, giving us| prosperity and power of this country essentially depend— 
little or no advantage in the discrimination on impost duties |and it is urged upon us by paramount considerations of 
i 83 on importations in foreign vessels, while we were charged | political necessity. It is for us to determine whether we 
fe with tonnage duties abroad to seven times the amount of} will look on with indifference, while our great competi 
those levied on foreign navigation in our own ports. The | tors for national power are stretching the arm of commer- 
proportion of foreign to American tonnage is now as fif-|cial empire into every quarter of the globe. It depends 
teen to one hundred. What, then, sir, was the arrangement | on our decision whether we will take advantage of our 
which is so much deprecated by the gentleman from Mes- | commercial position, and of the colonial embarrassments 
sachusetts’ A proposition on our part to relinquish our |of our rivals, and steadily pursue that liberal line of poli- 
discriminating duties on foreign tonnage, provided other |cy which can alone countervail and neutralize all the ad 
nations would relinquish a similar charge on seven times | vantages monopolized by nations holding extensive pos- 
the amount of American navigation. I am ata loss, sir, to|sessions abroad. It is in our power, by adopting a bold, 
comprehend how such an arrangement can be considered | liberal, and wise policy in our foreign commercial rela- 
disadvantageous to the United States. The policy contend- | tions, to establish on a permanent foundation a friendly 
ed for by the gentleman from Massachusetts might be|commercial union with nations whose political interests 
very sound, provided he could regulate the tonnage duties | harmonize with our own, and who possess no colonial do- 
not only of this but of every other country. That gen. minions: union infinitely more durable and powerful 
tleman’s system would no doubt operate much to our ad-/than any political alliance whatever. This country can 
vantage, if we could impose discriminating duties on our | not avoid ultimately adopting the policy now proposed, 
side, while other nations would indulge us with the privi-| however it may encounter this premature hostility. Re 
lege of entering their ports without any such diseriminat-| publics never have and never will permanently pursue a 
ing charge. But so long as foreign Governments will take | narrow, unambitious, and selfish policy. We may, fora 
the liberty of regulating their discriminating duties for|time, sacrifice our national interests, to turn the fluctuat- 
themselves, and will impose charges on our commerce and | ing tide of an election, or postpone them in a contempti 
navigation precisely equal to the rates we may levy on/ble struggle for the transient honors of official station; but 
theirs, it is manifestly for our interest that they should be | this proud and aspiring confederacy will never consent to 
mutually abolished. A policy which in effect merely sti-| withdraw from that great contest for naval empire in 
pulates with foreign countries for the removal of their! which the commercial world is engaged. Our foreign 
taxes on the trade and tonnage of this country, can never, | relations are of a pacific and friendly character—we have 
under any circumstances, be one of the causes of the late | no colonies to defend, to keep in subjection, or involv 
paralyzed condition of our navigation. There is no diffi-| us in distant wars. Our march ison the ocean—that must 
culty in accounting for the present state of our shipping, | ever be the theatre of our contests, and on that theatr: 
when compared with its former prosperity, or with the! we must lay the foundation of our national power. We 
actual condition of British navigation. We have levied|have peculiar advantages in engaging in the contest for 
enormous taxes on the materials for shipbuilding, and/ maritime ascendency. Our great rivals, France and Great 
have imposed prohibitory duties to destroy our commerce | Britain, are shackled with ancient interests at home, and 
with foreign nations. | colonial dependencies abroad. They are compelled from 
The second proposal of this Government took a wider! political necessity to decline that mutual commerce which 
range, and essentially departed from those ancient notions/may be reciprocated by other nations. We are compa- 
concerning navigation, which have so long governed the ratively unshackled; and the time is near at hand, when 
foreign policy of Great Britain. We boldly proposed to/we shall be still more free to adopt the reciprocity mea- 
grant to the ships of all countries all the privileges of our| sure now proposed, in our commerce with most of th 
national flag in our own ports, in exchange for corre-| nations of Europe and America. 
sponding privileges in theirs. They might import not only} The redemption of our public debt must inevitably b: 
their own produce directly, but the productions of all| attended with an adjustment of our impost system of tax 
countries, and from any country. This policy had been/jation, better adapted to harmonize the various interests 
introduced into some of our treaties at an earlier period, | of a great confederacy. As we approach that condition 
and was made the basis of our navigation laws in May, | of our finances and commerce, we shall be better able to 
1828, without a division either here or in the Senate. | mature the measure now under consideration, and to ap- 
Such arrangements are unquestionably advantageous to a| preciate the important advantages it promises to every 
country, situated, as we are, ina position midway between | portion of this Union. Gentlemen will pardon me, sir; 
Europe on the one hand, and the southern nations of! but, burried away by their own suspicions, they have not 
America on the other—to a people naturally commercial | paused to appreciate the comprehensive advantages which 
and enterprising—and to a republic already entering the | would probably result to this country, should we adopt 
lists for naval empire. Great Britain and France dare not|and persevere in the policy proposed. Our southern 
venture to accept the terms of the act of 1828—-our posi-| neighbors are still young, and comparatively unshackled. 
tion is too advantageous, and the commerce between a| We have a deep and powerful interest in securing upon 
temperate and tropical region so natural, that we should, |some permanent and equitable basis a mutual commerc« 
under such a treaty, ina very few years, supply the markets | with Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Brazil, Buenos 
of these countrics with the productions of Mexico, Central| Ayres, Chili, and Peru. We have with these young na- 
America, Colombia, Brazil, &ce..&ce. Such proposals can, |tions a commerce of great and growing importance--an 
moreover, never be accepted by nations te naciously adher-|intercourse particularly interesting to our western, mid 
ing to their ancient navigation laws, and jealousas France|dle, northern, and eastern States. If gentlemen vill 
and Great Britain are of their maritime ascend ncy. 7 themselves to examine our exports to these coun- 
are, however, other powers in Europe and America, | tries, they will find them compused almost exclusiv: ly of 
whose commerci:l and naval interests donot conflict with | the produce of our fisheries, manufactures, and agricul 
ours, and with whom we have already entered into treaties |ture--particularly of the two latter. Of these exports, 
on this mutually national basis. The measure now pro-|a very inconsiderable portion is the produce of the States 
posed is absolutely necessary to give full operation and|south of the Potomac. It is of no importance, sil’, to ou 
effect to this important branch of our national policy. |manufactures to secure their permanent admission into 
Sir, this is no small affair, nor to be measured by nar-| these young countries, under commerce al arrangements 
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mutually stipulating that prohibitory duties shall be abo- 
lished. An arrangement of that character, for ten years, 
would prove so decidedly advantageous to all parties, that 
it would soon become the permanent basis of our com- 
merce. Is it of no consequence, sir, to countries in tem- 
perate latitudes to secure the markets of nations in tropi- 
cal climates? Should no step be taken to secure the 
opportunity of supplying the absolute wants of southern 
Europe and America, and the overgrown population of 
older nations? Our furnishing a home market for our 
agricultural supplies, is an illusion rapidly disappearing; 
it is following the shades of other illusions which have 
temporarily sustained our modern and incongruous system 
of taxation. Sir, either of our larger central States could 
supply the whole Union with grain; our great Western 
Valley could furnish enough to supply the deficiencies of 
all Europe and America. It is all-important to our agri- 
culture that our commerce should be enlarged, and our 
markets for its productions should be extended in every 
part of the globe. But, sir, the boundaries of this ques- 
tion are not limited by mere commercial considerations of 
securing markets at home orabroad. Itis with usa ques- 
tion of national honor, safety, and power. Commerce 
and navigation are the foundation on which these rest. In 
proportion as they flourish, shall we be enabled to keep 
the too aspiring ambition of other nations in check, and 
to protect our national interests, rights, and honor. _ It is 
a question, sir, whether we shall wisely use the advantages 
which Providence has placed within our reach. Our po- 
sition is admirable for all the substantial purposes of fo- 
reign commerce. Is it not for our interest to look abroad? 
Is it not our policy to make an experiment at least, to in- 
terpose our country as a medium of commerce between 
Europe and the two Americas? It is impossible to com- 
prehend, in one view, the commercial and _ political rela- 
tions of all countries—to contemplate the geographical 
position of this confederacy, and to appreciate the bold 
and enterprising character of our countrymen, without 
being sensible of the imperative necessity of exercising a 
liberal and enlarged policy in our commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations. With mutual and intimate commer- 
cial relations with Mexico, Central America, Colombia, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru to the south--and 
in the east with Portugal, the Italian States, Switzerland, | 
Germany, Holland, the Hanseatic League, Prussia, Den-| 
mark, Sweden, and Russia—with the privilege of nation- 
ality to our flag in almost all these countries, and with a mu- 
tual and general abolition of prohibitory duties--the navi. 
gation of this country would soon acquire a decided ascen- 
dency through its enlarged employments between Europe 
and both Americas. The flags of Great Britain and 
France would, in a few years, almost disappear in every 
channel of trade that might be secured to us under such 
reciprocal arrangements. ‘They never could successfully 
contend against a power enjoying national privileges in so 
many foreign countries on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
substantially monopolizing a commerce with a hundred 
millions of people. These great rival powers would 
either be driven to the necessity of abandoning their co- 
lonial systems and ancient navigation laws, or compelled 
to submit to a decline in their commerce, which would be 
fatal to their naval ascendency. If they persisted in ad- 
hering to their existing policy, their navigation would be 
limited to those direct channels which are marked out in| 
their ancient statutes—and the poor monopoly of their | 
commerce with their colonial dependencies; while, on| 
the other hand, by steadily persevering in the policy now | 
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Such, sir, are some of the considerations which have in- 
duced a majority of the Committee on Commerce to report 
this bill for the mature deliberation, not only of this House, 
but of the nation. They ask, at this time, neither its dis- 
cussion or adoption. The time is approaching when this 
policy must be adopted as the basis of our commercial 
relations with foreign countries. Gentlemen have forced 
the friends of the measure into a premature debate upon 
itsmerits. I trust, sir, that I have explained its operation 
sufficiently to satisfy the House, that, whatever may beits 
fate at some future session, the measure proposed is at least 
worthy its candid and mature consideration. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved that the bill be 
laid on the table, with the view [he said] that it should not 
be taken up again. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG intimated that, as he would have 
the power to move its consideration any time hereafter, 
should it be laid on the table, he would not oppose the motion. 

The question was then put on laying the bill on the 
table, and carried by the following vote: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Armstrong, Arnold, 
Bailey, Noyes Barber, John S. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, 
Barringer, Bates, Beekman, John Blair, Bockee, Boon, 
Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, Ca- 
hoon, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carson, Childs, Chilton, 
Claiborne, Clay, Clark, Coke, Coleman, Conner, Cooper, 
Cowles, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, Crawford, Crockett, 
Creighton, Crocheron, Crowninshield, Daniel, Davenport, 
Deberry, Denny, Desha, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, 
Earll, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Findlay, Forward, 
Fry, Gilmore, Green, Hall, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hughes, 
Hunt, Huntington, thrie, Ingersoll, William W. Irvin, 
Johns, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kennon, Kincaid, 
Perkins King, Adam King, Lecompte, Letcher, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, Mallary, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Max- 
well, McCreery, McCoy, McIntire, Miller, Mitchell, Mo- 
nell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Pier- 
son, Polk, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Roane, Rose, Scott, 
Wm. B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, 
Samuel A. Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spencer, 
Standifer, Sterigere, Stephens, Henry R. Storrs, William 
I.. Storrs, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, Taylor, 
Test, Tracy, Tucker, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Wash- 
ington, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams, Yancey, Young.—-130. 

NAYS.—Messrs- Alexander, Alston, Barnwell, James 
Blair, Chandler, Condict, Crane, John Davis, Drayton, 
Dwight, Edward Everett, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Ham- 
mons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Hodges, Hoffman, Lamar, 
Lea, Loyall, Lewis, Martin, Randolph, Reed, Richardson, 
Russel, Speight, Strong, Wiley Thompson, John Thom- 
som, Trezvant, Vinton, Wayne, C. P. White, Wilde.—38. 

The House took up the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill reducing the duties on tea, coffee, and cocoa, and, 
after some explanation thereof by Mr. VERPLANCK, 
concurred therein. 

The principal amendment is to extend the provisions 
of the bill to teas now imported, which shall remain in 
warehouse when the act goes into operation. } 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Wicxurrre in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill ‘* provid- 
ing for an exchange of lands with the Indian tribes, and 
for their removal west of the river Mississippi.” 

Mr. LUMPKIN was entitled to the floor; but, [he said] 





recommended, we should soon surpass all nations in the| considering the circumstances under which he obtained it 


extent of our commercial marine—and while thus em- 


yesterday, he felt it his duty to resign it to Mr. Beit, who 


ployed in friendly commerce with all countries, we should | had not finished his remarks. 


be gradually acquiring a naval ascendency, which would 


Mr. BELL then rose, and, after acknowledging the cour- 


be too much respected by all nations, to be voluntarily | tesy of the gentleman from Georgia, proceeded with the ar- 


encountered by any one power 
Vor. VI.—125 





gument which he commenced yesterday, and addressed the 
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committee about five hours on the various questions pre- Mr. MARTIN. Rather than consume the time of the 2 
sented by the bill, and connected with our Indian relations. | House in taking the yeas and nays, he would withdraw his 

When he concluded, motion; but 


On motion of Mr. STORRS, of New York, the commit-| Mr. DAVENPORT, of Virginia, renewed the motion; and 
tee rose. The question was taken on suspending the rule, and de 





yr | cided in the negative by yeas and nays: yeas, 67——nays, 90 
Satu Max 15, 1830. : . . . ; 
MEDAPL Ys FORT, 195. OPO | REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS 4 
— The House then resolved itself into the Committee of th: 


Mr. TALIAFERRO moved that the House take up the) Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Wiexuirre in th: 
resolution laid on the table by him yesterday, proposing) | chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill ‘ provid 
a repeal of the duty on salt. ling for an exchange of lands with the Indian tribes withii 

Mr. EARLL, of New York, demanded the yeas and nays} the several States and territories, and for their removal 
on the question of consideration, and they were ordered. west of the Mississippi river.” 

Mr. BARRINGER rose to state that he had a substitute} Mr. STORRS said, that, if he had believed that the 
for the resolution, which he should offer when in order. | object and only effort of the bill was to further the pol 

Mr. CONNER called the attention of the Chair to a re-| of providing a country beyond the Mississippi for such 
solution on this same subject, which he had laid on the| the Indian tribes as might be inclined, of their own { 
table at an early period of this session, which, he presumed, | choice, to remove there, he should have cheerfully 
would preclude the present one, while that was unacted on;| his support to the measure. For (said Mr. 8.] h hie 
but | respond to the opinion expressed by the honorable 1 

The SPEAKER, on a reference to Mr. C.’s re solution, | ber at the head of the Committee on Indian Affi rs, wl 
stated that it did not cover the ground of the present one| spoke yesterday, [Mr. Bet] that no philanthropi 
sufficiently to preclude its previous consideration. can look at the condition to which these unfortunate | 

The question, ‘© Will the House now consider the reso- ple have become reduced, by a combination of circu 
lution’”* was then put, and decided in the affirmative by| stances which now press upon them in some quart 
the following vote: yeas, 90-—nays, 76. vith intolerable severity, without fervently wishing that 

Mr. TAL IAFE RRO then rose, and said it was not his| they were already rémaved far beyond the reach of th 
purpose to enter into any discussion of the resolution. His; oppression—and, I was about to say, the example of t 
purpose [he said] would be fully answered in having put; white man. I hope that Iam too well aware of the re 
this proposition into the possession of the House. This} sponsibility of the country to the opinion of the world, 
course was dictated to him by several considerations, by| and too sensible of the duties we © we to thes > people, t 
the late period of the session, and by the late elaborate | be found resisting any measure here, w hich may | 
debate of the question by the House. It would, after that] |improve their condition, or encourag ing them to reject 
full and recent discussion, be a trespass on, if not an insult) any propositions of the Government which m iv be off 
to the House, were he now to go into an argument of the| to them for their free or teeee or refusal. But, 
question. Declining, therefore, to enter into a discussion| although the bill now before you presents nothing ¢ 
of the subject, he rose to do what he had never before} face, which, on a superficial examination, appears to | 
done in his life. He had for forty years been in some legis-| objectionable, yet we cannot shut our eyes, if w 
lative body or other, and in all that time he had never| | to the circumstances which have brought this sub} 
moved an adjournment, had never called for the yeas and| fore us at the present session. The. papers bef 
nays, or for the previous question. As, however, the pro-| House have convinced me that it is chiefly intended 
position which he had submitted was simple and distinct, | expected to come in aid of the measures rece 


| 


untrammelled with any other matter, and fully understood, | by the States along the southern line of the a 0 





he would cal] for the previous question. removing the Indian nations within their Pmits from 
Mr. VINTON moved a call of the House country which they now occupy; and, finding a pury 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, asked for the yeas and] so unjust to these people, and so mischievous to the 
nays on this motion, and they were ordered. tation of the country, lurking under it, I cannot guy 
Mr. BARRINGER r quested Mr. Taxiarerno to with-} countenance or support. 3 
draw his motion for the previous question, to allow him to I shall leave it entirely to others to examine that | 
submit his substitute, understood to embrace a gradual] which affects to improve the moral condition of the ! 
reduction of the salt duty, a reduction of the duty on mo-}dians by removing them into the western forests, 
lasses, and some other modifications of the tariff, which] dismiss that part of the subject with the single rem: 
would probably meet with general approl pation. that the President has furnished us, in his me age at 


Mr. TALIAFERRO was proceeding to explain why he] opening of the session, with a fair commentary u 


did not accede to the request of the ge ntleman from North| scheme of Indian improvement. He says, that, ‘*] 


Carolina, when the Chair reminded him that no debate w as} ing a desire to civilize and settle them, we have, at t 
in order pending the questions which had been made. same time, lost no opportunity to purchase their | 
‘ ° } : : ’ es ee ie ¢ 
Ihe call of the House was sustained by yeas and nays—| and thrust them further into the wilderness”--that, 


90 to 76; but 
It appearing by the vote that the House was pretty full, 
the call was dispensed with, on motion of Mr. STRONG. 

Here the hour allotted for the consideration of resolu-; upon the subject, Government has constantly de! 
tions having elapsed, own policy; and the Indians, in general, reccdins 
Mr. MARTIN said, if any thing was to be done on the| and further to the West, have retaned their sas 
subject of this resolution at all, during the session, it must} bits.” He then recommends to us that we sh id 


this means, they have not only been kept in a wai 
state, but been ‘led to look u pon us as unjust and 
| ferent to their fate. ‘Thus, though lavish in its expend 


! 





be done at once. He therefore moved that the rule be apart an ample portion of our western territory, | 

suspended, andthe discussion allowed to proceed i the limits of Missouri and Arkansas, for the recept 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is aware that it re-|all the tribes of Indians now within the Stat 

guires two.-thirds of the House to suspend a rule | Sixty thousand-—secure them the co: ntry, where | 
Mr. MARTIN. Lam aware of that, sir. they may enjoy Governments of thei own cho. 


Mr. VINTON demanded the yeas and nays on suspend-| wl 


here “*the benevolent may endeavor to teach them 







ing the rukk arts of civilization, and, by promoting win hak ard 
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among them, to raise up an interesting commonwealth, 
destined to perpetuate the race, and to attest the humanity 
and justice of this Government.” 

We are fortunately able, sir, to ascertain clearly the 
state of things which has induced the Executive to re- 
commend this policy to us so earnestly at the present 
time. There can be no mistake in the history of our re- 
lations with certain Indian nations, which has brought 
this subject before us at this session. lt is fully spread 
upon the official documents of the House for some few 
years past; and 1 shall proceed to call your attention to 
such parts of them as, I trust, willlead us to the only safe 
and honorable conclusion to which we ought to come upon 
this whole matter. 

By the fifth article of the treaty of New York, of the 
7th of August, 1790, the United States solemnly guaran- 
tied to the Creek nation all their lands beyond the bounda- 
ry then’ established. The treaty of Holston, of the 2d 
of July, 1791, with the Cherokee nation, was also entered 
into, under the administration of General Washington, for 
the purpose of quieting forever the collisions which had 
taken place between that nation and the adjoining States. 
After fixing a new and definite boundary between their 
lands and these States, and obtaining from the nation its 
express acknowledgment that they were under the pro- 
tection of the United States, and of no other sovereign 
whatever; that they should hold no treaty with any fo- 
eign power, individual States, or with individuals, and 
stipulating for the restoration of prisoners, the treaty con- 
tains the following article: 














The last administration was then required by Georgia, in 
atone atleast decisive of her intention, to persevere in her 
own views of the obligation of the compact of 1802, to 
extinguish the Cherokee title to the lands held by them 
within that State, and which were covered by the treaty 
of Holston. The administration repeated its efforts in 
good faith, to induce the Cherokees to treat; but they 
resisted all the temptations held out to them, refused to 
enter into any negotiation, and claimed, on their own part, 
the protection of the plighted faith of the Government. 
It was time for the administration to pause, at least-—and 
examine well the ground on which the Government stood. 
The scenes of 1825 were still fresh in the recollection 
of all. ‘The blood of MacIntosh and his fellow-chief was 
yet scarcely dry upon the earth, and the smoke of their 
habitations had scarcely ceased to curl above the tops of 
the forest. But the Government continued its efforts in 
the true spirit of its obligations to Georgia, until it became 
evident that it was in vain to hope or look for success. 
The Cherokees remained inflexible, and the perseverance 
of Georgia placed the administration in a situation in which 
it was more probable that they might soon be called on to 
preserve the faith of the country plighted to the Chero- 
kees, in the solemn pledge given to that nation, under the 
administration of General Washington, for the integrity of 
their country. 

In this condition of things, Georgia put forth her ulti- 
matum, and passed her resolutions of the 27th December, 
1827. In these she declared her right to extend her au- 
thority over the whole Indian country; to coerce obedience 
to it; and openly asserted that she could rightfully take 
possession of the Cherokee lands at her own will and plea- 
sure. During the last year, she has followed up these 
claims, and annexed their country to the adjacent coun- 
ties: she has extended her laws over the Cherokees, and 
coupled with them a peculiar code, framed for that pur- 
pose, and applicable to the Indians only. Of the opera- 
tion and character of these laws, J shall say something 


‘Ant. 7. The United States solemnly guaranty to the 
Cherokee nation all their lands not hereby ceded.” 

By the compact with Georgia, of the 24th of April, 
1802, on the surrender of her claims to the country west 
of her present limits, the United States stipulated to ex- 
tinguish, at their own expense, for the use of Georgia, the 
Indian title to their lands within that State, as early as it 
could be “ peaceably obtained, on reasonable terms.” 
his article of the compact also recited, that, for acquiring | before [ sit down. 

a part of these lands, the President (Mr. Jefferson) had There has beensome complaint, on the part of Georgia, 
clirected that a treaty should be immediately he Id’ with ithat, from the commencement of her collision on this sub- 
the Ure ks. There seemed to be no doubt, therefore, |ject with the former administration, she has been much 
originally, between the parties to this compact, as to the misunderstood, and often greatly misrepresented. It is 
manner in which it was to be executed on the part of the | fair and candid, therefore, ‘that, ‘on this occasion, and in 
Ge eval Government. This treaty was accordingly holden |this House, the principles on which she has re lied to sup- 
on the 16th of June, 1802, and the kings, chiefs, head port her ifieasures, should be stated by herself; that she 
men, and warriors of the Creek nation, assembled in|should be heard in her own words; and that, if she fails to 
council, ceded to the United States an extensive tract of| be convinced, the doctrines on which she has rested her 
country. The commissioners plenipotentiary, who held} pretensions may be no longer mistaken, or her principles 
ius treaty, were nominated to the Senate, and their ap-|misrepresented. | shall not trust myself to state them 
pointments confirmed. By anvther treaty with the Crecks, fom recollection, and must ask the committee to indulge 
Nove mber 14th, 1805,) they ceded other lands to the} me in reading some extracts from the proceedings of her 
United States, which also passed to Georgia. Oth rh gislature in 1827. A joint committee of that body, to 
treaties have followed with this nation, not essential to be | whom the Governor’s message relating to * the acquisition 
now considered, until the administrations of Mr. Monroe|of the Georgia lands, at present in the occupancy of the 
and Mr. Adams, when they persisted in refusing to sell} Cherokee Indians, and the absolute and jurisdictional right 
auy more of their lands. Georgia had, in the mean time,|of the State to the same,” had been referred, reported 
it renuously required of the General Government the ful-|that they had given that subject the most mature and de- 
filment of its pledge under the compact of 1802. But liberate consideration, and accompanied the report with 
all the efforts of the Government to induce the Creek na-|an elaborate exposition of the principles on which they 
tion to part with their lands had failed, until the execution | founded certain resolutions submitted with it. The whole 
of the articles at the Indian Springs, in 1825, by MacIn-|argument is finally recapitulated, with a comprehensive- 
osh and some other chiefs, who assumed to represent the|ness and clearness which relieves me from reading the 
Creck nation on that occasion. We all know the melan-| whole report. 
choly catastrophe which immediately followed, and which ‘* Before Georgia,” says this report, ‘* became a party 
all of us must wish could be forever forgotten. The ca-|to the articles.of agreement and cession of 1802, she could 
Jamnitic s which befell the Creeks filled them with terror. rightfully have possessed herself of those lands, either by 
Phey were ii some degree quieted, after great difficulty, negotiation with the Indians, or by force; and she had de- 
and very painful measures, on the part of the General Go-| termined to do so; but by this contract she made it the duty 
vernment, tow ards Georgia; and found, at last, that their] of the United States to sustain the expense of obtaining for 
only hope of peace and future security was in listening to|her the possession, provided it could be done upon rea- 
! sonable terms and by negotiation. But, in case it should 


the benevolent councils of the administration. They 
finally surrendered the remnant of their lands to Georgia. | become necessary to resort to force, this contract with the 
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United States s makes no provision; the c consequence is, th: at | 
Georgia is left untrammelled, at full liberty to prosecute 
her nghts in that point of view, according to her own dis- 
cretion, and as though no contract had be en made. Your 
committee, therefore, arrive at this conclusion, that, ante- 
rior to the revolutionary war, the lands in que stion belong- 
ed to Great Britain; that the right of sovereignty, both as 
to dominion and empire, was complete and per fe et in her; 
that the possession of the Indians was permissive; that they 
were mere tenants at will; and that such tenancy might 
have been determined at any moment, either by negotia- 
tion or force, at the pleasure of Great Britain; that upon 
the termination of the revolutionary war, and by the treaty 
of peace, Georgia assumed all the rights and powers in 
relation to the lands and Indians in question, which there- 
tofore belonged to Great Britain; that since that time she 
has not divested herself of any right or power in relation 
to the lands now in question, further than she has in rela- 
tion to all the balance of her territory; and that she is now 
at full liberty, and has the power and right to possess her- 
self, by any means she may choose to employ, of the lands 
in dispute, and to extend over them her authority and laws. 
Although your committee believe that the absolute title to 
the lands in controversy is in Georgia, and that she may 
rightfully possess herself of them, when and by what means 
ie pleases, yet they would not recommend an exercise of 
that right until all other means fail. We are aware that 
the Cherokee Indians talk extravagantly of their devotion 
to the land of their fathers, and of thei ir attachment to their 
homes; and that they have gone very far towards convinc- 
ing the General Government that negotiation with them, 
with the view of procuring their relinquishment of title to 
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lall he izard, ind without; re gard t to terms, to procure said 
lands for the use of Georgia. 

** Resolved, That the policy which has been pursued | by 
the United States towards the Cherokee Indians, has not 
been in good faith towards Georgia; andas all the difficul 
ties which now exist to an extinguishment of the —— 
title, have resulted from the acts of policy of the United 
States, it would be unjust and dishonorable in them to tak« 
shelter behind these difficulties. 

** Resolved, ‘Vhat all the lands appropriated and unap 
propriated within the conventional limits of Georgia, bh 
long to her absolutely; that the title is in her; that the In 
dians are tenants at her will; that she may at any time sh 
pleases determine that tenancy, by taking possession ot 
the premises; and that Georgia has the right to extend he 
authority and laws over the whole territory, and to coer 
obedience to them from all descriptions of people, be they 
white, red, or black, within her limits.” 

This report and these resolutions were agreed to by both 
branches of the Legislature, approved by the Governor, 
transmitted to the President under the late administ 
and are among the papers of this House. They were sent 
here by the President, in 1828, in answer to a resolutio1 
offered by a gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Wipe. } 

Ihave not been able to ascertain whether or not th 
late administration complied with the suggestion contained 
in this report, that these proeecdings of the State of Geo 
gia should be laid before the Cherokee nation; hut the pa 
pers on your table will enable us to judge how far the pr« 
sent administration has, in furtherance of the policy and 

views of Georgia, changed the former policy of the Go- 
vernment, and apprised the Cherokees of the nature and 


ration, 


a 


the Georgia lands, will be hopeless; yet we do confidently |extent of the Georgia title to their lands, and what the 
believe that the y have been induce d to assume this lofiy |probable Conseque ncees wo uk | be oO of thei i “remaining re 
bearing, by the protection and encouragement which has | fractory. 


been afforded them by the 
will speak a totally different language, if the General Go- 
vernment will change its policy towards them, and apprise 
tliem of the nature and extent of the Georgia title to their 
lands, and what will be the probable consequence of their 
remaining refractory. 

**Your committee would recommend that ene other, 
and the last appeal be made to the General Government 
with a view to open a negotiation with the Cherokee In- 
dians upon the subject; that the United States do instruct | 
their commissioners to submit this report to the said In-! 
dians; that ifno such negotiation is ops ned, or if it is, and 
proves to be unsuccessful, that then the next Le gislature 
1s recommended to take into consideration the propriety 
of using the most effectual measures for taking possession 
of and extending our authority and laws over the whole 
of the lands in controversy. Your committee, in the truc 
spirit of liberality, and for the purpose alone of avoiding 
any difficulty or misunderstanding with either the Gene- 

ral Government or the Cherokee Indians, would recom- 
mend to the people of Georgia to accept any treaty that | 


ne 


may be made, between the United States and thosc In-| 


dians, sccuring to this State so much of the lands in ques- | 
tion as may remain, after making reserves for a term of 
years, for life or forever, in fee siz imple, to the use of par- 
ticular Indians, not to exceed in the aggregate one-sixth 
part of the whole territory. Sut if all this will not do; 
if the United States will not redeem her pledged honor; 
and the Indians continue to turn a deaf car to the voice 
of reason and friendship; we now solemnly warn them of 
the consequences. ‘The Jands in question belong to Geor- | 
gia—she must and she will have them. Influenced by the 
f. yy"e roing considera tions, your committce beg leave to offer 
the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the United States, in failing to procure e 
the lands in controversy as carly asthe same ci ula be done 
upon Ps acéable and reasonable terms, have palpably vio- 
lated their contract wi ith Ge orgia, an d ure now bound, at 





United States, and that they | 


Against all these pretensions of Georgia the Uherok 


perce have protested to the present administration as well 


as tothe last. ‘Trey have asserted the inviolability of their 
treatics, and invoked the faith and demanded the 
tion of the Government. ‘They have received the 
jof the present Secretary of the De partment of War and 
the President. They have finally appealed to this Ho 


ote 


pl 


unswel 


, |anc offered their memorials here as their last refug: fr n 


ithe ¢: ulamities which they believe await them after we shall 
‘have turned them away. Spe aking of their case, the Pr 
dent says in his message: ** A portion, however, of t 
lsouthern tribes, having mingled much with the whit 
land made some progress in the arts of civilized life, 
lately attempted to erect an independent government wit! 
in the limits ‘of Georgia and Alabama. These States, c lain 
ling to be the only sovereigns within their territories, ex 
itended their laws over the Indians, which induced th 
| be utter to call on the United States for protection. Und 
ithese circumstances, the question presented was, whi th 
jthe General Government had a right to sustain these pe 
ple in their pretensions.” 

It is to be deeply regretted that before the President as 
|sumed the power to decide against the Cherokee nati 
the interesting questions, whic h were thus presente a und 
'the constitution, laws, and public treaties of the cou 
he bad not submitted the whole matter to Congress as h 
constitutional advisers, or at least to the Senate, with 
‘view of disposing of these difficulties by am‘cable 1 tia 
tion. It seems that it was expected at one time that tl 
‘would have been done. The Superintendent of India 

Affairs, in the War Department, in a letter of the Lith 
April, to the Cherokee delegation, says: ‘* The Secretary 0! 
War is not now prepared to decide the question involy 

the act of the Legislature of Georgia, to which you refer, ! 
which provision is made for extending the laws of Georg 
over your pe ople after the first of June, 1850. It isa q 
tion which will doubtless be the subject of congressi 
inquiry, and what is proper in regard to it will no d 


s 


hy iV 
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be ordered by that body. I regret that this disposition 
of the subject had been made. ‘These questions might 
doubtless have been safely trusted to Congress. But if 
this was ever the intention of the Government, it appears 
to have been soon abandoned. On the 18th of April, and 








” 


within a week after Colonel McKenney’s letter, the Secre-|laws of these States, and : 


tary of the Department of War informed the Cherokee 
dele gation, that, since that communication to them, he had 
conversed freely and fully with the President, and had 
been directed by him to submit to them his views on the 
whole subject. He then explicitly tells them that their 
claims to the prote ction of the Government, under these 
treaties and the laws of the United States, against the 
operation of the laws of Georgia, could not be recognised. 
I shall not now call the attention of the committee to the 


| 
scttaanedaiial by this department, further than to read | tion of the que stions before 
one or two extracts from this letter to the Cherokee de- lof the moral influence of any opinion of the 


legation. 
** To all this,” says the Secretary, ‘*there is ap plain and 

obvious answer, deducible from the known history of the | 
country. During the war of the revolution, your nation | 
was the friend and ally of Great Britain; a power whic th} 
then claimed sovereignty within the limits of what con- 
stituted the Thirteen United States. By the declara- 
tion of independence, and, subsequently, the treaty of 1783, 
all the rights of sovereignty pertaining to Great Britain 
became vested respectively in the ortging al States of this 
Union, including North C arolina and Georgia, within who 
territorial limits, as defined and known, your nation was 
then situated. If, asis the case, you have been permitted | 
to abide on your lands from that period to the present, 

enjoying the right of soil and privilege to hunt, it is not 
thence to be inferred that this was any thing more than a 
permission growing out of compacts w ith your nation, 
nor is it a circumstance whence now to de ny to those 
States the exercise of their original sovereignty.” After 
further explaining to the Cherokees the views of the 
President, the Secretary continues: ‘* But suppose, and it 
is suggested merely for the purpose of awakening your 
better judgment, that Georgia cannot and ought not to 
claim the exercise of such a power, what alternative is 
presented?” He then explicitly says that if any collision 
should arise, even on this admission that Georgia was thus 
in the wrong, the claims set up by them under their 
treatics for protection, cannot even then be recognised; 
and as to the interference of the Executive under the laws 
of the Union or these treaties, he adds, ‘* The President 
cannot and will not beguile you with such an expectation;” 
and finally tells them, **No remedy can be perceived, 
except tl hat which fre quently heretofore has been submit- 
ted for your consideration—a removal be yond the Miss 
sippl, where alone can be assured to you protection and 





peace. It must be obvious to you, and the President has 
instructed me again to bring it to your candid and sé th us 
consideration, that to continue where you are, W ithin the 
territorial limits of an independent State, can promise you 
nothing but interruption and disquictude.’ About the 
sane time, I find that in a talk delivered by the President 
to the Creek nation, through their agent, he told them that 
where they now reside, their ‘* white brothers” 
claimed the land, and these lands in Alabama happen to be 
the lands of the United States. He further informed them 
that his ‘* white qbildren” in Alabama had extended thei: 
laws over thei country, and that, if the y remained there, 
they must submit to these laws. 


I believe , sir, that this 
bill owes its origin, at this time, to this state of things, and 
that its chief policy 


i8 to co-operate with these States in 

the acquisition of the benefits w hic! h they expect to attain 
to themselves by the re mor al of the Indians. 
By the cours adopt ed by the Executiv 
ples on which he has thus assum 
sponsibilit 





alway 3 


c, and the prin 
d to act on his own re- 
y, without consulting Congress, these Indian na- 
tions | * been substantially placed without the protes 


ii 
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tion of the United States. The treaties of this Govern- 
ment, made with them from its first organization and under 
every administration, to which they have solemnly ap- 
pe aled for their secur ity against these fatal encroac hments 
on their rights, have heen treated as subordinate to the 
re thus virtually abrogated by 
the Executive Department. ‘lhe President has assumed 
the power to dispose of the whok question, and the mes- 
sage proposes to us little more than to register this exe- 
cutive decree. This has seriously embarrassed the whole 
subject. It is to be feared that insuperable obstacles have 
been thus interposed to the fair and unbiassed action of 
the House, and the full and free expression of its opinion. 
We are called upon and constrained to act under a moral 
coercion, extremely ert le to an impartial examina 
is. 1 well know the strength 
Executive 
| Department of this Government, and I feel the weight of 
it on this occasion. But I hope that this House feels too 
deeply its own responsibility to the cot ntry, to suffer this 
influence to be 


felt here against the sole ‘mn convictions of 
jits judgement. 


But these questions must now be examined 
lhere. We must ad ypt the measure before us, and in that 
iway sanction all that has been done, and all which shall 
follow, or ej ct it, and leave the re sponsibility to those 
who have assumed it It is the more to be lamented that 
this decision of the Executive was made so hastily, since 
there was no necessity of acting definitively upon it be 

fore Congress would have convened. The laws of Ge orgia 
were not to have gone into oper ae immediately. If the 
first determination which seems to have been taken had 
not been unfortunately anda d, and ta States con 
}cerned had been fr: inkly advised that this subject was to be 
referred to Congress, we should have been left free to ck 

vise some prudent and just course, by negotiation or legis 
tion, which might have quieted all parties, and preserved 
ithe public faith unblemished. It is unfortunately now too 
late to expe ct that any such course could be 


proposed with 
the slightest hope of success rhere 


is no reason to be 
lieve that the Executive D partment is desirous to retrace 
its steps, and itis decisively avowed that these States have 
unalterably determined to proceed to the extremity of a 
strict exccution of these laws in the face of the ruaranties 
of our treatics We must mect the case then here as we 
fiir it The mes age has invited us to examine it freely; 
and, if Tam not gre: ily mistaken, the decision of this 
House upon the measure now before it will invols 


mo 
mentous corse quences, for rood or ¢ vil, to the rr pita 
tion of the country. While we have been sitting in these 
seats, deliberating on this matter, or rather sleeping over 
t, the intercourse laws have become a dead letter in the 


statute book W hil the ( heroke« le le gation have been 
at our door, anxiously waiting to know the fate of the r 
nation, bands of proftlig ite men have 


intruded them 
Ives upon their people, and 


scat | the ms lve yy down 





upon their lands. I know that this is not done under the 
authority of Georgia, or by the countenance of th ititho 
ites of that State, but our agent has informed us that 
these intruders have taken courage in their aggressions, 
from the lax ts of opin on prevailing nT ¥ urd tol | in 
print A stat of violence, disr putable to the « ntry, 
exists th Blood has already been shed 0) of the 
( herok es bas been slain in open day Vhe fore of the 
Government have very lately been \ nt there ! ry 
the public peace, and th re al ome thor ands of | Vless 
adventure rs prowling through then country, « fo 
Cherokee gold, and quarre}ling among themselves for thi 
division of the spoil 1 aim not at all surprised that out 
rag s of this sort have | not ewed there. | 
to have been expected, and are nothing mo 
obyious conseq ne Vineh must have t ly f 
the least relaxsts of the former policy of the ¢ 


ment ] yf t wl h ¢ rné 
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have dems ia “dd of us, 


has failed to secure them against| 
these evils. 


By surrendering the question of sovereignty, the Exe-| 


cutive has, for all substantial purposes, virtually surren- 
dered the treaties too. The intercourse 
United States are nullified with them. For until this was 
done, the right of these States to extend their laws over 
the Cherokee nation and their country was not sustain- 
able. It has become necessary, therefore, for those who 


justify what has been done, to go one step further, and | 


deny the validity of the imtercourse laws and the trea- 
ties too. That ground has accordingly been taken, and 


gr avely attempted to be sustained. If it be well founded 


i 
in any ‘principles of our political system, there is indeed 


shall | 


no redress for those who have trusted to us. We 
have ensnared them in our toils. We have allured them 
on to their destruction. These unsuspecting victims of 
weed generous confidence in our fai = must be left to 
bear the calamities which threaten the as they can, or 
perish under them. They have grie vee complained 
of us, and the country has deeply felt the reproaches of 
our good faith, which these complaints could not have 
failed to inspire in an enlightened and christian commu- 
nity. ‘The obligations of our treaties have never been so 
understood oracted upon before. The events which have 
followed have shocked the public feeling, and agitated | 
the country. It requires no skill political science to 
interpret these treaties. The plainest man can read your 
solemn guaranties to these nations, and understand them 
for himself. I can tell the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Bex] that he is greatly mistaken in supposing that 
the excitement which prevails is nothing more than a 
puling sensibility, or that it is to be attributed to religious 
fanatics or aspiring politicians. The memorials on your 
tables will show you the names of the warmest friends of 
this administration. Able civilians and a statesmen 
believe you to be in the wrong. Pious men of all de- 
nominations have been afflicted by what has io assed, and | 
the consciences of the purest ps triots in the country have 
been wounded. 

In my humble opinion, sir, Georgia has had no reason | 
to complain of us, or to accuse the General Government 
of a disinclination to promote her 
could have done in the true spirit of our engage- 
ments to her, and without violating our good faith to the 
Cherokees. To say nothing now of her original title to 
the country west of her present limits, (for we assumed 
that to be in her by the of 1802,) we made her 
what was then considered and pted as a fair com- 
pensation for its surrender. We have since burdened 
the treasury with a heavy charge from the proc eds of 
what we acquired, for the extinguishment of private 
claims under titles derived from her Legislature. The 
amount paid to these claimants and to Georgia was seven 
millions and a quarter of dollars. In the execution of this 
compact, I am informed that we have since extinguished 
the Indian title within her limits to more than twelve mil- 
lions of at an enormous expense. Iam ready 
now to vote any further amount that may be nec« ssary to 
carry itinto effect honorably, in the spirit in which it has 
always executed. ‘This is to be done by treaty. 
‘The very delay which has taken place in its c mple te exe- 
cution, from the sec on 1 year of Mr. Je fferson’s 
tration to this time, (in de pendently of its obvic 


on the face of it, ) conclusive ly shows the sen 


interests as far as it] 


been 


compact 


acres, and 


been 


adminis- 
us Meaning 
in which 
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gene el interest of the country requires it to be done, but 
we have in that respect pursued a liberal policy towards 
jthem. We have purchased in these States about fort 
|millions of acres. There have been surveyed for sales 
which have rapidly progressed, nearly nine millions in 
| Mississippi, and more than twenty-two millions in Alabama, 
before 1827. 

I have been inclined to think, sir, that, under al 
circumstances, some of the new States were admitte: 
the Union before they had acquired a sufficient popula 
tion and strength to support their State governments with 
advantage and convenience to themselves. Lam not now 
disposed to complain of it. I have cheerfully voted fo 
the admission of them all since I have had the honor of 
|a seat in this House, and an enlightened policy required 
\that we should have dealt generously with those by whos: 
enterprise our immense forests had been reclaimed fri 
| the waste in which they lay, and who had carried w ‘ 
them, and are still extending to our remotest borders, o 
free institutions, our laws, and, I hope, our virtues too 
There can be no more cheering sight to any patriotic mar 
and the friends of free government every where can hav: 
no surer confidence in the stability of our institutions, and 
the triumph of that consoling example which we hold out 
|to mi inkind of the blessings of regulated liberty, than to 
view the success of that policy which has pls anted around 
|us that flourishing circle of free States. But their early 
j}admission into the Union imposed upon them the burd 
of supporting independent governments when they wei 
not yet well able to bear taxation, and while their resources 
were too much exhausted in payments for the public do 
main. These circumstances have given rise to pressing 
claims upon us. But it was our fault, if there was any, 
as well as theirs, and has imposed upon us the duty of pi 
| suing a liberal policy towards them, which I think we have 
been disposed to fulfil honorably. ‘The great extent ot 
| public lands within their limits has been made a source of 
|uneasiness in some quarters. While we have been deal 
| ing generously with them here, insidious attempts hav 
rs en made to mislead their feelings, and entice th . nl 

false views of their rights, and lax notions of political mo 
rality. Restless men and artful soar lts “ne la 
hold of this matter to serve their private ends, by teaching 
ithe ‘m to contemn their own good faith, and to look 
lthe General Government as a he urd master. 
| {Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama, requested Mr. Sonus to yield 
ithe floor, that he might say a word in regard to that 
|State. Mr. S. gave way, and Mr. Lewis said that if t 
|gentleman from New York included the State of Alabama 
jin his remarks, he would inform the House, that though « 
report was once made in ber Legislature, to which Mr S 
jmay have referred, yet it was promptly re je cted in both 
branches by very large majorities. 

Mr. S TORRS said that he ; md no reference to the St 
of Alabama. He was not aware that such a report had 
ever been made in her Legislature, and was glad to find 
that it was disposed of there in a manner so honorable to 
the character of the State. Mr. S. said that he owed a 
apology to the committee for introducing this topic at all, 
on the present occasion. He had seen doctrines —_ tex 
in some quarters on that point, which were calculated to 
do mischief; but he believed that they might 
left to the reprobation which they would be sure to meet 
with from the good sense and integrity of the people of 
those States to whom they had been ‘uidve ssed. } 


L the 
| in 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 


upon 
a 


sali ly 


it has been understood and acted pon un ler all adminis-| Mr. 8. resumed. In the message of the Executive, 1) 
trations. ‘There can be no administration, nor any one }forming us what had been done, he has given us his rea 
here, who does not feel and select dge our obligation |sons, too, for the course which has been ee on his part 
to execute it faithfully. But Mississippi and Alabama] We are thus enabled to examine the principles on whic 
stand in a different relation tous. As we extinguish the |that department has acted, and io dé ite rmine more 
Indian title to the lands in these States, they become the j|factorily how far they sanction the doctrines which hay 
lomain of the General Government. We have entered |been there assumed. While the President has very justly 
into no engagements with them to do this faster than the jsaid that it would be as crucl as unjust to compel the In 
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dian nations to abandon their country, and seek a new} ly turned, and the influence of which has been felt by one 
home in a distant land, he has explicitly stated, too, that} of the great parties which divided the country, it was the 


«they should be distinctly informed that if they remain | 
within the limits of the States they must be subject to) 
their laws”—and that, “in return for their obedience as| 
individuals, they will, without doubt, be protected in the} 
enjoyment of those possessions which they have improv ed} 
by their industry. But,” he adds, ‘* it seems to me vision-| 
ary to suppose that in this state of things claims can be al-| 
lowed on tracts of country on which they have neither 
dwelt nor made improvements, mere ly because they have 
seen them from the mountain, or passed them in the 
chase.” These are the doctrines of the Executive, in the 
words of the message. They are little short of a copy of 
their original, and I might almost as well have read them 
from the report and resolutions of Georgia. These are 
doctrines, too, which the United States set up in the face of 
the treatv of Holston! The guaranty of that treaty, sir, 
was to the Cherokee nation, and to the lands of the nation, 
ind not to individuals. Now, what, on the other hand, is} 
the palpable operation, Indes d, I may say, the express} 
enactments of the laws of Georgia, but to annihilate com- 
pletely the political capacity, and abolish the Government 
of the Cherokees, and reduce them all to individuals’ 
There is to be no longer any nation there. In the lan- 
iage of the message, they are to rece ive protection here- 
after ‘*like other citizens’—of Georgia, I presume—and 
not from the United States. ‘The other party to out 
treaty no longer exists. The bill before you follows out 
these principles, and authorizes the President to purchase 
the improvements on the lands of the Cherokee nation 
from the individuals who happen to cultivate them for the 
time being, under their own regulations among them 
selves, and expressly prohibits any Cherokee from re-oc- 





‘ . ’ o"e : 
cupying them afterwards. Ihese lands then pass to 
Georgia under our compact. ‘The Executive has express- 


ly yielded to Georgia the power to accomplish this object, 
by the extinction of the national « apacity of the Cl 


nere kees 
under herlaws. It is an idk ite of words to enter upon 








any formal reasoning to sh 1 he has thus a ed the 
power to abrogate the treaty it If. If he has the p r 
under the constitution to do what he has done, it is a mere 
mockerv, ancl an insult to the Cherokees and to common 
nse, to talk about the treaty of Holston as a thing whi 


has any existence. I donot know whom he may have con 


ulted or who has recommended to him th hicl 


course winch 
he has seen fit to adopt with this treaty; but I trust, at 
least, that this illustration of our notions of public faith has 
received no countenance from that member of his cabi 
net whom we have been accustomed to consider as stand- 
ing in the nearest relation to his person, and whose duties 
have made him the confidential adviser of the President 


‘rotiations with other powe rs. 





At the threshold of this inquiry, we shall find ourselves 
met witha very grave question, intimately connected with 
the treaty-making power, which I hope those who intend 
to sustain what has been done, will be able to answer to 
the satisfaction of the House. 1am the 

ir views of it, as we have heard some specious 


know th 
| 


’ . ; : 
appeals to the friends of State rights, to come forward on 
this occasion, and sustain their principles. ‘The alarm has 
been sound d, and they have rushed to the 


an alacrity 


more anxious to 


é standard with 
Which leaves us no reason to doubt that tl 


- : y 
} 8 . ee ; a 
have really believed their favorite doctrines to be in j 
3 Pa age? ' . 
pardy. 1 fear that these appeals have had some influenc: 
ae er ee a ‘Rat 
upon the question before us. Their principles, or at least 
7 ig 
what others have assum i for them to be so, have been 
; ; : safle a : ; 
presse! service with a zeal indicative of such confi- 
lene { { oO) t; ‘YY Pe +9 . 
dence, it consistency required them to come forw urd, 
and {ri heir support to the course which has been taken 
by the Executive with these treaties. 





wy point ou which, more than any oth 
the opposition to the adopt ( 


Mion 


’ 


on of the co stitution original 


in | 


apprehension that the new Government was either too mo- 
narchical in principle, or would turn out to be so in prac- 
tice. This alarm, too, was chic fiy founded on the « pinion 
that the constitution had provided no adequate security to 


the States, by imposing definite and cffectual limitations 


on the executive power and exccutive discretior It has 
been a fruitful source of crimination, whether just or un- 
just, upon one of the parties, and especially upon Gene- 


n 


principles, and the measures which the y had advised, was 
to invest the President with powers, which must prove fa- 


I 
‘alto the wholesome influence of the House of Represent- 


p \ 
ral Hamilton and his friends, that the tendency of their 





ative by and destroy the control of the Stat n the Senate 
Under these banners battles have been fought and won— 
and laurels have either been or thought to have been ga 
thered Thev have certainly | n claimedas the rewards 
of victory, and are even yet worn h re as the h itary 


honors of the ficld. 


the question befor us does not involve the right of tl 


ic 
President, in the recess of Congress, to decide, in the first 
nstat , for the re gulat on of his conduct until they can 
be convened, the mere construction of the terms of a trea- 
ty—nor to determine the effect of an infraction of anv of 
its engagements by the other party. There is nothing 
ambiguou r of doubtful interpretati non the fe ot th 
Cherokee and Creek treat es, and no pre tence has been 


set up that they have been disregarded by the Executive, 


because these nations have not observed them on their 








part, and kept their faith with us honestly They wer 
well understood orginally on all sides, and are framed in 
language that cannot be pe rverte l. Th can | 10 
quibbl ng as to the real intention of both parties The 
lterms are not susceptible of different nifications, and 
the expt ns used are definite, a1 l suitable to \ \ 
ject-matter of them. it nourh, howe, , that t 
"Exes \ has not 1 lto act » t} rot i t 
( npl ts of bad faith *s for tel le { otl 
side. Nor are \ exa Ist fide 
Has ¢ Lunde \ t a I | { » by hich 

Vv ¢ } ts on our] ie \ beto | 

ii nto fore Ile c! i t! { power that it $ 
for the Executive to detern the abrogation of our st 
lations, because Geors has enacted certam laws for more 
effectually exercising the jurisdiction which she el 
over the Cherokee nation and their Jands. Tle ma 
the mgeht, that ley rtment of G ran e { ent 
he « igations by which the United St ‘al on 
the face of the treatics, as annulled from that t \ 
they shall be reduced to mean nothing any lo aa 
word, that from that time they no existen trea- 
ties with the Cherokee or Creek nation This is the ( 
trine which must be sustained, and it is this stretch of exe 
cutive power which must b vindicated by those who 











support the measures of President he doctri 
will reach our treaties with other powers, too, as well as 
those now before us; for w examining th tof tl 
Executive Department to detert ‘ qi tall 
in iV case, ict t ict hej le 1 it rree in 
this. But re isserted will be found t 
nuch h 1 the Ex tive « ns it | t 

ition « hich it ostes | t t 18, 
that, by th p of the cont that ¢ ; 
has ** led ! law oO { ( ic ft t 
h i t coll } i tl { th 
State, and must theref Butt le 
whic lurk r t \} t 

landat f ft t ties f ) 
. ‘ t i 
‘ | if 
‘ Wd « | 
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first made, as it was in 1827, and the ge cand laws of the| 
State must have always been applied to the Cherokee coun- 
try. If the treaties are invalid now, they were always so. 
The right of Georgia to the improvements of the C ‘hero- 
kees, too, is as pe rfe -ct as it is to their vacant lands—there 
is no hiding place half way. There is no middle ground 
on which the Executive can stand. 1 doubt if there was 
ever meant to be any, for less than the whole would not 
reach the object to be attained. The principle set up 
cannot be arrested at any point short of the total prostra- 
tion of the treaties, and the unqualified power in the Exe- 
cutive to mould and fashion them, and to annihilate these, 
or any other treaties, at his own will and pleasure. He 


ee az 


asks no advice from any other department, and consults] 


no co-ordinate branch of the Government. He acknow- 


ledges no obl gation to submit such a question to Congress, | 
rd to the direct} 
as if the whole ac-} 
exclusive } 


or even tothe Senate. His march is onwa 

accomplishment of the executive will, 

tion of the Government on this subj« 

attribute of It is —_ sir, which has 

led to all cur embarrassments, and b ‘ht about the pre- 
nent in this mat- 


sent disorderly dition of the 


ct was the 
executive power. 
roug 
Govern! 


on 


( 


ter. Itis to ‘support measures and doctrines like these, 
that appeals have been made, on this occasion, to the 
riends of State rights. I think that, if they examine their} 
principles carefully, we have reason to believe that they 


will be found on the other side of th questi 
It is well known that the disposition of the 


yn. 
treaty -mak- 


























ing power was one of the most difficult points to be set-| 
tled in the convention of 1787. In Europe, it was in the 
hands of the sovereign, und was liable to the gercatest 
abuse. It had been used there for personal objects, and 
perverted to the most mischievous designs of ambition. | 
The whole policy of many of the European Governments 
had been seriously involved in the exercise of this power, 
and it had led to measures the most fatal to their prosperity | a 
and peac Indeed, sir, many of the c ‘lam ties whi ch| 
they suffered for a century, may be traced to the abuse of| 
this power in the hands ofthe Crown. It was in the view 
of this evil, that ur eer our constitution it was considered 
unsafe to trust it to the Executive. In Europe it was pre- 
rogative, but here it was to be limited by the constite ition, 
and subjected to the c itrol of the States in the Senate, 
where their sovere tala was equal. It was a political 
power which so seriously affected the general a cy of the 
country, in its relations with oth r S, aS We ll as in it bs 
operation on the prosperity of the States at home, that it 
was even considered unsafe to entrust it t L majority of 
the States, a the concurrence of two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors was therefore requir For this purpose the Senate 
is the council of the States, and the treatics are the acts 
of the States. Th« s little more, in that respect, 
than the agent or the States, in matters of nego- 
tiation. He1 ‘ ict at all, and shut the door of 
negotiation, or decline to submit his preliminary range- 
ments to the Senate. This was deemed to be quite as 
much power as could be safely tru Lto his discretion. 
His will or his opimion, however, was nothing without 
their sanction. The treati 8; there fore, expr ss th will 
of the ites, and not the capricious inclinations or thx 
pleasure of the Executive Department. They would have 
been the s me law of the land under t! law f na- 
ti 3, V hout any expt + provision in tl col i ution, 
but that sancti as been superadded, that there should 
be ho qi their s premacy. As t ey c ynstitute 
the lic | the country, the treaty-making power 
was hheld from the Ex ive, b , ul r our con- 
stitut 1, this to be a government of law, ind not of 
prere it ve, and Cs} C | not of ¢ cutive | rogative; 
for if his will to have the force of | tl \ to 
a certain d 1 . f sp n Whe n t] Executive and 
the States | read ) ti v, t tution 
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| Its validity rests upon that, and its ores and operation is sus- 
tained by that. When once fixed, and adopted as the law 
of the land, the Executive has no ‘dispensing power. His 
own duty is plainly prescribed in the constitution. The con- 
trol of the States over his will has been constitutionally inter 
posed to very little purpose, if treaties are to take effect or 
not, or be suspended in their operations afterwards, at his 
pleasure, without any violation of them by the other party 
They are clothed w ith asanc tity which e ntitlesthem toh gh 
er respect than our mere municipal regulations. There ar 
two parties to them, and the public faith secures their in 
violability. And yet it has been gravely asserted, and ut 
tempte d'to be maintained, that after the States have ente: 
ed into treaties, the Executive may revise their solem 
acts; that he may judge over the States and abov« the 
States; that he may entertain an appeal from them to him 
self or his cabinet; that he may virtually abrogate th: 
treaties by an order in council, and give the force of law 
to an executive procl: amation. The treaties and the lay 
of nations constitute the public law of the Union. a 
deeply concern private right as well as the political ; 
tions of the country. Ifa question should arise be ee n 
one of your citizens and the Government, or a fore gn 
power, would the judiciary regard an interposition of the 
executive power, which profe ssedl to exercise the right of 
The power, sir, 


y 





' must exist somewhere 


to adjust and se ttle. the conventional Jaw of all countries, 
in all Governments. It is vested 
here in the States themselves, and, when they have est 


a- 


| blished it, the political rights of others become irrevocable 


|}You are denied the power of unsettling it, or revoking 


prerogative. 





your obligations at your own pleasure. Above all things, 
we have never trusted the Executive with that dangerous 
The Senate was vested with the power to 
determine the conventional law of the Union, because they 
e the peculiar guardians and conservators, as wellas the 
re presentative s of the States, in the exercise of that func- 
tion of their sovereignty. Insuch matters as, in the exer- 
cise of this s gh polit ical attribute, might affect her citizens 


or their o 1 jurisdictions, it could be male ly trusted ne 
where else. 7 he individual States were denied this pows 
} 


because that might defeat the conventional law of the 

There is nothing new, or suggested now for th 
n R 

first time, in that operation of treaties which to some ex 


and controls their domestic jurisdiction, and 


whole. 


tent affects 


nh in some degree, what gentlemen have so tena 
ciously held to as the reserved rights of the States. Every 
tre nity o of limits must have that operation. The treaty of 


wat 


1783 abrogated all the State laws which impeded the 
covery of British debts, and prohibited the States from 


passing any in future. Yet the old Congress had no juris 


diction over that matter, exceptas the result of the treaty 
making power. In the letter « Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Han 
mond, of the 29th of May, 1792, he says that it was alw 

perfectly understood that the treaties controlled the lan 


of the States-—-the confederation having made them ob! 
gatory on the whole; that Congress had so declared 
demonstrated them; that the Legislatures and Executives 
of most of the States had admitted it; and that the judicia 

, both of the separate and general Governments, had 


that the formal ré 


ul 


so decided. He stated further, peal of 
the laws of the States was all supererogation, and showed 
that Georgia hersclf had so considered it, and her courts 
had so adjudged. It is everywhere considered that thes 
la iws of the States were annulled by the treaty. It wor Id 
be quite easy to re fer to numerous instances of the same 
sort, in various treaties since the adoption of the pri sent 
constitution. As it was foreseen that such must of neces 
sity be their effect by the law of nations, that estar of 
the old confederation, which retains this power in the 


hands of the States by the federative representation 0! 
sovereignties in ‘the Senate, is continued under the 


{t was confided to, or rather re: 


the sc 
present constitution. 
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ed to, the States there, as a political confederation of s 
vereignties, that they might det ermine for thems« Iveshow 
far and to wie it objects the conventional law of the Union 
should be ¢ xtended. It is not, in any sense, the dismem- 
berment of the sovereignty of the States: that sugge stion | 
is a mere abuse Pm words. It may as well be said th at the | 
sovereignty of » part cular State is dismembered by th 
consti tutional oper: ation of the laws of Congress for r« gulat- | 
ing the commerce e of the country. The thing of whi h 
ge ‘ntlemen spe: ak is the totality of sove re ignty, w hic a xis 
nowhere wader our institutions. I consider that the States 
have, in the strictest sense, reta ied to themselves, in the 
their own control of their reserved rights in the 
exercise of the treaty-making power. It is safely placed 
there under their own conservation, and they are bound 
in good faith to the Union to respect the treaties which 
are there entered into. They are represented and act 
there as in their original capacity. They could not act} 
with conv enic nee or usefulness in any other way. Their 
ivhts are safe in their owncouncil. What is constitution-| 
ally settled be comes nels public law, and they : bound} 

, t. It is not perhaps strictly a legislative power, 
though Mr. Madison has treated it, in a publication to 
which I shall presently refer, as partaking much of that 
character. The constitution declares that “all legisla 
tive powers” therein granted shall be vested in Congress. 
it is not, however, essential to the views which I ta of 
the question, to consider that point. 

The course of the Exe cutiv e Departament has overturned 
thes e constitutional securities of the States, and swe pt away 
their p we r. His doctrines fall nothing short of an issump- 
tion soft the power of Congress to abrogate the public trea- 














to Ovse rvel . 





ties in a case of high and. uncontrollable necessity, or by/|! 


exercising the power of declaring war. If the friends of| 
State rights propose to sanction the violation of these In- 
dian treaties, they must bear him out to the full extent of| 
this thoughtless usurpation, This que stion is not altoge- 
ther new, though ne stretch of executive prerogative like | 
this has ever before occurred or been claimed under any 
udministration. I presume that gentlemen are familisy 
vith the history of the proc: amation of neutr ality, issued 
by General W ashi ngton in 1795. 














This declaration b Dy the 
President of the disposition of the Government to remain 


‘ 


at peace, and warning our citizens to abstain from any acts 
that might involve them or the Government in the war, was| 
looked upon with jealousy. It was a topic of much remark, | 
| was closely ‘rutinized. Yet it violated no treaty. It! 
sumed to susp¢ nd none of our obligations, and settled no 
question arising upon them. General Washington neither 
‘ 0 d or exercised sucl 1apower. The proclamation was 
ecisely what it professed to be, and nv more. The 
udm nist a ume d a posture of neutrality, and the 
proclamation d ‘clared the intention of the President not| 
to change the relations of the Government, until C ongress| 
should convene and settle + question. In the mean] 
time, our citizens were for ewarne sd, that, if they mingk dq) 
vith the parties to the war, and took part w ith either side, 
the Gove rament would not extend its power for their pro-| 
tection. It was unanimously sanctioned in the cabinet. | 
Mr. Jefferson approved it, and has informed us that he | 
ulm tt d that the President, having received the nation, | 
‘lose of Congress, in a state of peace, was bound to} 
preserve them in that state till Congress should meet 
ugar, and on proclaim any thing which went no 
further.”” W at ‘ther the proclamation was to be treated as 
implying a pledge of future neutrality, was another matter 
and a speculative question. But General Washi ington and | 
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ranty, couldin the leastaffect the question; and the message 
| simp ly announced the issuing of the proclamation and its real 


object. Mr. Madison has furnis shed us wi th his opinions on the 
nature ofthe treaty-making power, in the letters of Helve- 
dius. The friends of State rights may clearly see in that com- 
mentary, in what direction th Gove rnment is advancing, 


lif the measures of the Executive, since the adjournment 


of the last Congress, are sanctioned by this House. The 
power he has exercised } 





Ives ~~ assumption of the 


s| most transcendental sovereignty of the States, and pros- 


trates every other department of the Government. The 
Executive may in o ther ways eae you into collision with 
foreign nations, on his responsibility to those who may 
constitutionally call him to answer; but, in the case before 
us, I consider that he has acted by open usurpation. It 


should be quite enough that he may, in the exercise of his 
confe ssed powers, fore¢ you into war against your own 
will, without yielding to him the power to enthrone him 

self above the constitution. If on any question which in 
vale s the construction of a treaty——-much more its validity 
—he may assume the powers of the Senate, the Judiciary, 
and Congress, there is no k nger any power in the Govern 
ment wh Neh can be said to have been limited by the con- 


stitution at all. It is a bold ste p indeed of executive pre 
rogatiy >and I have been surpris d to find that geatlemen 
in this sein have sat down so qu tly under it. I was 


anxious, in the early part of the sé ssion, to know how it 


lmieht be received by the Senate, but my doubts were 


entire ly cits when this _ appt ared at your door. 
They have ‘apitulated hey are completely disarmed, 
and have * en marched out of their entrenchments with- 
out the honors of wir. The duty of the Executive in this 
natter was exc edingly plain. : if he doubted as to the 
validity or operation of these treaties, the « xample s of his 
predecessors were before him. He should have at least 
paused before he moved so rashly—have kept all things 
in the condition in which they stood, and submitted th 
whole case to Congress. Th first su BB stion made to the 
Cherokee delegation.was r ight, and it is to be lamented 


| : ; 
that it w as ever revoke« , inabeieel What is to be 


our security for our ot an treaties? If the Executive 
| cloubts as to the construction or validity of those, too, shall 
he cut hd knot for himself, and diss« lve their obligations’ 
Our commercial treaties have no greater sanctity than an 
others. Is your foreign trad 
nations to be at his m« rey, toc 


and intercourse with other 

i am not aware that the 
laws of Congress have any greater sanctions than your 
treaties. You have many treaties with other nations for 
the advantage of your citizens. Shall the Executive so 





deal with these, too, as to prostrate your navigation, or 
sul se ct it to retaliation? He may annul the stipulations of 
I tac aties nade to favor vour ow n trad : for if he can over- 
Shep the law of nations and the constitution, by revoking 
those which favor others, you have no better security than 
his will for yourselves. He can release them from theit 
sti ipul: itions in your favor, as well as those wh ch operate 
jagainst them. If he should think that all his predecessors 
and former Senates have been wrong oe on other 
points, and that they have been too hberal t A et cular 
interests, or have favored commerce, or navigation, or 
| manufactures too much, it is only for t 


ie Exec “tive to put 
| forth his prerogative, and your constitutional securities are 
n his hand. 


: am ready to admit that a case of high and uncontrol- 
’ 


lable necessity may occur, so d eply involving the fate of 


»{ the country, or so seriously affecting its safety, that the 


President, submitting himself to a hig gh responsibility, may 


is administration were uncommitted to any such construc-| feel it to be his duty to decline the exee ution of a treaty 
ion ol it san abstract qu stion, and the President, | until Congress can be convened. But his duty in such . 
ut a mr J ing ot une next session of Co neress, laid the! case is very clear. Iie may suspend ac ting upon it alto 
Whole subject before them for their constitutional ac tion | ther, but he has no power to cd termine such a question 
ee — _ ral Ui amilton full ly de claréd ¢ — thea carrg yn of} finally for himself He must submit it to Conrress If a 
1¢ President, on the point of nents lity, ‘ e French gua-| treaty is to be declare | yoid, it is for Congress only to an 
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oul it. The President and Senate cannot do it unle: ss by trayed their country, and the power of that whole cont 


negotiation. But, sir, these are extreme cases, and that|nent is sw ayed by bands of reckless de spots. Yet — 

; before us is not one of them. The Pre side nt has not acted, | their liberties have been crushed, we find in Europe, that, 
, or professed to act, with any such views. He has given|in spite of the power of kingly ‘alliances, the Parliament 

to the other party his own final determin: ati on of the que s-| of one Government at least, and that, too, once the most } 


tion, and has acted upon it throughout. He declined to| despotic of them all, is successfully limiting the power and 
suspend the matter at all till the case could be sent here, |influence of the Crown. Shall we, then, strengthen the 
and directed the Secre tary of the War Department to in-| hands of the Executive here as one of the securities of th. 
form the Cherokee delegation that the course of the Go- rights of the States? I know very well the answer co cl 
vernment was changed, and to communicate to them his gentle men are ready to offer on this occasion. We to be 
final decision. He asks us now for no opinion upon it; told that his decision has been in favor of the ioaes a He 
but, considering it settled, we are called upon to appro-| this which leads us to look upon his measures with compla 
priate some millions to relieve the other party from the} cency, and thisis the soothing opiate by which he has quiet 
condition to which his decision has reduced them. I know|/ed our fears. 1 should like to hear the answer to anoth, 
that there is apathy he re under these assumptions of the} question: W he ; will be the decision of the Exccutive in tl 
Executive, but we are bound to resist these encroachments} next ease? Will that be in favor of the States, or awain 
{ on the powers of Congress at the beginning. ‘This is not}them? I will tell you, sir. They will not be suffered 

a distant alarm—the invader is within this ball—his mani-|ask that question. “When they-have conceded the pow j 
festo is on your table, and at the next step we, too, shall to settle such a matter for himself, the Executive will tak 
have surrendered at discretion. Ihave often se that, |}care to exercise his new prero gatiy e without consulting 
after all, those who usurp authority were not so much to| them. We may see on this occas! on, in the clearest light 
blame as we commonly consider them to be, when we find| the tende ney of executive power in those collisions wl 
others so ready to yield up the powers of Government | oce: asionally spring up in eve ry Federal Government 
into their hands. Rome preserved her liberties until her|tween the members of it and the h ud. This departme: 








at ik 
public councils pr epared the way for one family to esta-|is constantly on the watch, and seldom fails to secure t 
blish itself on their ruins; and the Tudors and Stuarts did | itself the arbitrament of every stich matter. This tl 


not rule in England by proclamation, until servile Parha-| | party is ever lying in wait for power. Under some p!] 
ments looked upon the advances of prerc gative at least| sible disguise it attracts the confidence of the partics 


with indifference. If these encroachments of the Execu-| not unfre quently, hy appeals to the pride as we ll as 1 
tive Department are not met and repelled in these halls, | interests of the States, it secures itself in its usurpation 
f they will be resisted nowhere. The only power which | and leads them will ngly to rivet their own chains. If 1 


stands between the Executive and the Statcs, is Congress. | Executive had decide d that all our former treaties with 

The States may destroy the Union themselves by open] Cherokees and Creeks had been void as to the cessions of 

force, but the concentration of power in the hands of the} Jand which some of the States have received under then 
Executive leads to despotism, which is worse. Of the two] should we not have witnessed a ve ry different feeling he: 

evils, I should prefer the nullifying power in the States} Should we not have heard something--and that, too, quit 

—it is less dange ‘rous, and admits of surer remedy. A| earnestly—-of plighted faith, of solemn treaties, and tli 
single State may occasionally sit unquietly under the mea-| constitutional securities of the States? By what pro F 


sures of Governmen t, but the good sense of the people will] of infatuation, or by what operation of self-love or § 
set all things ri ight in the end. But the Executive De- pride, have we brought ourselves to yield to the Exec 
partment never yields up power. Tlie whole Union w ill, | the power to pronounce these treatics to be worthles 
sooner or later, feel the shoe k, if this control of our trea-|the other parties?’ There can be no tyranny worse 

ties shall be surrendered—-the mischief will reach every-|that which refuses to be governed by its own rul 

where, and is irreparab le. The judiciary may partially I find that we have entered into more than two hundi 
protect individual right, but there are two parties to the | treaties with the Indian nations since the declaration of 
treaties, and one of them will not always be under your | d¢ pendence. Fifteen are with the ere - ne, 
control. We have already reached a sok nt in legislation at] all but one of these have been made since the : lopti 


this session, where we should pause, and se1 ously consider | the present constitution. They have been made un 
in what path we are advancing. The re are several bills every administration from the time of General “ as 
now on your table, formally prepared in the committee |ton. Commissioners for treating have been nominated 
rooms of this House, and reported here, which confer powers |the Senate, and re gularly commissioned for t! us pur} 
of an extraordinary character on the Executive. When] By¢ ry Senate, since 1789, has ratified them, and th y 
you shall have pas ssed the bill now under consideration, proclaimed by the Executive like all other treaties l 
which place $s your territory west of the Mississippi at his | st: atesmen whose names have sanctioned them, are, W 
sole disposal, the two bills rel: iting to the army and navy, ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. |! 
the reciprocity act reported a few days ago by one of my among them, too, the name of the present Chief M 


colleagues, and yielded up the power claimed over your }traté. It is in the face of sucha case as this, that « 




















treaties, this Government will scarce ly be a masked mo-|}eard the validity of Indian treaties denied, and 
narchy. The sentation will have become blank aie 's tory of this Government, for half a century, treat 
and the first dictator may come to your table and write deliberate system ef jugglery and imposture. t] 
his decrees upon it at his pleasure. It may not become Jany foundation for the doctrines which have been put f 






me to address an admonition to this House, and it would]to justify ourselves in disré garding these treaties, w« 
profit nothing from-me, or any man, if history has already |bound to make out a ¢: 

done it so often in vain. But it is at least time for us, |can be started against us. Our path must be free, « 

as prudent men, to open that book, at almost any page, Jand unobstructed, and we must not only see that w« 
and read the fate of all republics that have gone before us| go there, but that we can do it with safety aoe honor. i 
and perished; or, if we are not admonished by the past, to 

look around us, and see what is passing in the world in our | faith, to ask ourselves, as honest men, whi s party is ¢ 
own day. What is now the condition of South America, }titled to the benefit of it in morality ?--the ignorant or th 


ise so clear that no plausi! 









there can be any doubt, it becomes us, if regard 










in whose emancipation we felt so deep an interest, and|enlightened?—-the weak or the strong’—-the def 
where we hoped to find the cause of free Government|or the powerful? We should take that on 
strengthened against the alliances of its enemics’ Disunion question it shali not be said of us ‘th: at we have thie 


has blasted our hopes. Slavish Congresses have there be-| our sword into the seak The Cherokee treati 
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May 


-uaranties to them, have been m: ade 

cranted to us on the face of them. Now, what says natu- 
ral justice in such a case > You have taken these compen- 
sations, aa are inthe enjoyment of them to this day. Can 
you restore to the other party what you have taken from 
and what you tempted him to yield to you? Can you 

rive back the rights which he has surren lered? Can you 
pl ice him in the situation from which you have enticed 
Is this now in your power, if you were even dis- 
These are questions, sir, which will be 


him, 


him? 
posed to do it? 


asked, and they ought to be asked. It is better for us to 
“ them now; for they must_be answered, too--and an- 
swered honorably, for you or your country is disgraced | 
he for -e the world. You are hanc ling no light or trifling 


matter. You ar e pressed on every side | »y circumstances 
+h should constrain men nt men to look well to thei 


DS. While these treaties are lying open before you, 
und you are compelled to look such an array of names as| 
these in the fac e, he must be a bold man, and one hav ing 


mvery 
cflace the most honorable portion of your history, and 
: iHustrious men who founde d this Government 

of the first principles of the constitution. | 
have too much confidence in the honor and justice of this 
ilouse, to believe that we are prepared so soon to blemish 
the r of those which we 
taught rate from our childhood. 

[ have carefully examined the report of the 
on Indian Affairs, to find on what ground this bill is to be 
upport 1; and, great as my pers nal respect is for the 
gentlemen who are on that committee, I am constrained 
to say that I have found in that paper subtle principles 
thr but not 
pre 


hold up the 


is }@norant 


putation names have 


been 
toven 


Committee 


esta ninee——i renious doctrines start- 


ve l, and refine -l th 


wh out, 


ed, but not 














I think the history of the country will not sust Th 
nNOS s relied on t ) SUPPO rt the argument of the com- 
mittee against the of the Indian nations to soil 
ty, are, that ** possession, actual or constructive, 
of the entire habitable portion of this continent, was taken 
by the nations of Europe, div ded out dud hale o8 gin ally 
} the rieht of discov ery between themselves, and by 
the right of discovery and conquest as against the thori- 
nal inha tants; tha falthor gh the practic of the 
Crown of England was not mat ith an equal disre- 
‘ * (as that of Spain) rhts of personal 
| » th Indians, censions to be th 
‘ ‘ { vY portion of t wholly disregard 
ed:? that ** 1 all the acts, first f the col mies and after 
v th tates, the fundamental principle, that t! 
fic had no hts, by virtue of heir ancient poss ssion, 
i i nL Oo rv ily, is never been abandoned 
r v or by implicatic ind that the recogn 
1 of these principles may be seen in the history of the 
Federal Government. 
Before I proceed toa more particular examination of | 
t positions, which have been adva 1 with so much| 
confidence, l feel it to bea duty to the State which T ha 
1 or m part to represent here, a somcthing of 
her p vy towards the Indians within her limits. — I have 
{ whem’ d to hear on several occasi« 
aut his session, that New York had some interest in 
th juestion, and that her policy since the revolution 
thd found to inction th p inciples which hav been 
val dad in relation to the Cherokees. 1 feel bound not 
to | opportunity pass, without setting that matter 
! t | deny, sir, that there is any just ground for thes 
ti m pecially I deny that she has main 
ed ctrines which go to impeach the sanctity or 
‘ | ( Pany treaties made by the General 
Go t it I in nations in that State. Bv the 
nant Try yt Schuy r, of Sey oe 12 th, 1 1788, S p- 
tem . 1788, and of Albany, of February 25th, 1789 
the Onond » Oneidas, and Cayugas expressly ceded 


tS IN CONG RESS. 
Remow wl of the In Rane 


for compensations | 


hed 


good opinion of himself, who can step forward and | 


) by the Stat 


il presume, 


ries projected, which | 
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and granted all their lands to that State, and the occupa- 
tion of certain portions of the lands thus ceded was al- 
lowed them by the in the same treaties. The Stock- 
bridge and Brothertown Indians came into that State from 
some of the New England States. None of these tribes 
therefore hold any lands there under their native or ori- 
ginal title. Whether they are to be ere as aliens or 
not, o whatever their relation to the State ms ry be, they 
are subject, like all aliensas well as citizens, to the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the State. 


State 


But as these tribes as well 
as others have been placed under her protection, she has 
recognised her obligation to secure them 
frauds and encroachments of white men. She was bound 
in the treaties | have referred to, to do this as to their 
lands, aa she has ever respected them honorably. Ac- 
-'cordingly, it has been made unlawful for her citizens 


against the 





uny other than Indians to settle among them, or to pur- 
chase their lands, or to prosecute against them any action 
upon any contract in her courts. Surely New York may 


reguls ite the saadioed of her own citizens in these matters 
as she pleases. But she has not stopped there. Agents 
and attorneys for them have been appointe d, and paid too 
, to advise them in controversies among them- 
selves or w ith others, to defend them in all actions brought 
against them, and to prosecute for them. Yet I find these 
laws, passed for their protection, among those gravely re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs under a re- 
solution of this House, and laid upon our tables, to show, 
that New York claims the same power over 
the Indian tribes and their lands, that Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi have done over the Indians within their 
limits. W hy, sir, if these laws are carefully examined, 
they would show to that cffect, if these Indians 
still held their lands and sovere ignty unde r their native 
claim and right. So careful has New York been on the 
point of Indian title, that, although the Mohawks were 


nothing 














driven into Canada at the close of the revolution, and 
their country wrested from them by actual conquest, we 
find that as late as the 29th of Mare h, 1797, she pure hased 
their title at a treaty held at Albany under the authority 
of the Federal Government. It purports to have been 
| mack with **the Mohawk nation of Incians esiding in 
the province of Upper Canada, within the dominions of 
ithe King of Great Britain,” in the presence of Isaac Smith, 
a commussione! ve nt re by the United States. By an- 
other treaty, held at New York on the 31st of May, 1796, 
the Stat pure ha ed of «sth Seven Nations of Indians of 
Can ida,”’ all their claim to | Is \ nu her limits, re- 
ving a small tract at St. Regis. 

Phe Senee nation still claim to h their lands under 
their original title But New York has no interest in 
then ‘V pre-emptive rig ht was conve yed to Massa- 
chusetts n years ago, and is now held by individuals 
uUnacr | ircha es oan that State 1 have noticed in the 
Executive Journal, that, on the 24th of February, 1827, 
1 conveyance by tre a from the Seneca nation for part of 
their lands to some of these individuals, made in the pre- 
scice of a commissioner of the United States, was laid 
before the Senate by Mr. Adam On the 29th of Febru- 
iry, 1828, a re ae n to ratify it was negatived, the Se- 
nate be ng equal ly div ided on the question. On the 26th 
of March, the Siiosiiaie resolution was submitted one 
of the Senators from Georgia, |Mr. Berrien. ] 

‘© Resolved, That by the refusal of the Senate to ratify 
the treatv w th the Seneca Indian , it 8 not int nded to 

(press any ree ere of the terms of the contract 
entered into by the individuals who were parties to that 
contract, but merely to disclaim any power over the sul 

et-n ‘ 

‘This resolution was modified on th th of Ap 
omitting the latter words, and inserting so as te ad, 

a claim the necessity of an interference by the Ser 
hie matte >and pass din that forn Vi pro 
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ceedings struck me as somewhat novel, and I find that the |case before us here: Upon these, it is silent. It is very 
Senate departed in this instance from its former practice | obvious how the court were led to the conclusion to wl 
on the same subject under Mr. Jefferson’s administration. |they came. No one can read this opinion, and fail : ‘ 
The treaties between the Senecasand Oliver Phelps, as well | that they relied chiefly on the effect of the act of 

as the Holland Land Company, for perfecting the same pre-| 12th, 1822. The history of this actis well known to ev: 
emptive right, were laid before the Se nate by Mr. Jeffer- | lawye er in that State. Soonongize, a Seneca Indian, | i 
son, and formally ratified like other treaties. There was| been indicted for killing an Indian woman within the Ser 
but one dissenting vote, [Mr. Wrient, of Maryland.] Nei-|ca lands. She had been put to death under the authorit ' 
ther Mr. Jefferson nor the Senate appear to have then! of the Seneca chiefs and sachems. He pleaded to the 

thought that this was an interference in any matterbeyond | risdiction of the State tribunal, and the que stion e¢: 

their power. How soon: afterwards it has been discovered | fore the Supreme Court for their opinion, in 1 821. tt W 

to be so, I cannot say. It may, pe rhaps, be ee that} fully discussed by the Attorney General and the cou: 

this treaty was considered more in the nature of a private | for Soonongize, (Mr. Oakley) ‘and the learning, researc! 
contract, thana [-olitical treaty in the sense of the constitu-| and ability display ed in that argument will be long 








tion; and the conclusion to which the Senate came m: iy ad-| membered at the bar, and in the courts of New Yo rk. 1 

mit of that explanation. But Ithink that the procee dings recollect well the general i impre ssion at the bar at that timx 
followed too close pen the Georgia resolutions, to autho-| on the point. The court held the case under adviseme¢ ent \ 
rize us to consider it as a grave precedent in its bearing on| until the next winter. The y found no pr inciples o n whic! 

the question of State sovereignty. | they -y could safely affirm, ina judicial opinion, the jurisdic 


The committee have referred us to an ex pre ssion found | tion of the State court. They reported the case to the G 
in an opinion delivered in the supreme court of New York, | yernor, and recommended that the question should be st 
by the Chief Justice, in which they came to the conclu-! mitted to the L egislature. The act of 1822 was pas 


sion that the Indians were to be considered as citizens of] There w as, howeve r, no Indian land to acquire. No c 


the State, and capable of taking by descent. They have of Indian crimes was enacted, nor were Indians disqualifi: 
copied into their report an extract of half a dozen words, to te nr in any case. The object and spir it of it is ve 


in which the Chief Justice said that he “knew of no! manifest in the recital which precedes it. It states tl 
half-way doctrine on this subject.” It would be quite|the Senecas had exercised the power of punishing, ev 
enough for New York to say, in answer to this case, that capitally, individuals of their tribe; that the sole and e: 
this opinion was afterwards reversed in the court of error S!clusive cognizance of crimes belongs to the State 

with great unanimity, and this very point was then fully | that to protect the Indians, this jurisdiction ought to be a 
examined by the chancellor. But it would have been more} serted to that extent. Now, sir, what was the e ase bef 
fair to have furnished us here with a somewhat larger ex-| the Legislature? and on what motives did they act? ‘Tl 
tract from the opinion of the Chief Justice. The context! saw that death was inflicted upon the Senecas under th. 
would have shown us more clearly the views which led the| blwody code and summary Indian forms, with no re gard | 
court to the conclusion to which they came. He says that| proof or any se curity for the fair investigation of trut 
the court ‘‘do not mean to say that the condition of the! Crimes, too, were of the most fanciful character. Sorc ry 


Indian tribes, at former and remote periods, has been that land wite heraft were among them. The system was, it 
of subjects or citizens of the State. Their condition has} self, little less than murder. There was some form « 
been gradus ally changing, until they have lost every attri-] moc kery of inquiry before the chiefs, but nothin gh ke trial 


bute of soverei ignty, and become e ntire ly dependent upon, | The foundation of what we call puni ishment, had no ref 


and subject to, pais Gove rnme nt. E know of no half-w ‘y}ence among them to the protection of their society, but 
doctrine on this subject.” Now, sir, I think that the fair] was rather the infliction of personal retaliation or privat 
import of this is rather ag 





inst the position taken by thi revenge. I believe that the case of Soonongiz¢ p rtoe 
committee. We all admit that there is no half-way doc-| somewhat of that character, but Ido not recollect the « 
trine on this point. Every candid man will admit, too, that 
a tribe of Indians within any of the States may so far 
dwindle away, or abandon tl ‘ight to self-government, 
and so far dissolve their original institutions,that they may 
be considered, on the soundest principles, to have become 





¢ 





cumstances well enough to say tl at I may notbe mis 


on that point. The intention of the Le gislat 


rescue them fror n this condition—to extend to then, if 
could possibly be done, some security against the inhi 
proceedi nes of this: Indian code—to afford thema fair ar 
merged in our society, and extinct for all political purpo-| impartial trial--a trial by testimony—-the aid of counsel, 
ses as separate communities. It would be very easy to re-| the security of a jury. It was felt that the State ov 
fer you to cases of that sort in New England. The Chief} to humanity—to the unfortunate people cast upon her ] 
Justice said that the time had come when the court, on] tection—to her own character, and her responsibility t 
those principles only, might so consider the Indians in| the opinion of mankind, to make that effort to arrest t 
New York. It was not a question involving strict principles} course of violence and waste of human life. If the act: 
of municip: allaw merely. The court considered that such} be sustai ined, it is undoubtedly desirable that it shou! 
was, in fact, their condition. But the case is reversed, and| But this is not the first occasion on which I have « xpr 
the law of the State is settled to this day as the court of] my own opinion that it left the whole : atter exactly whi 
errors left it. The Chief Justice, however, nowhere de-| it found it. It has once bee n my prof fessional duty to &3 
nied the original native right of the Indians to sovereignty. | mine that question in its bearing upon ano ther case. 1 
That was expressly disclaimed. He asserted no rights of] sovere ignty ofthe Seneeasis yet unimpeached, - it aie uld 
conquest over them or their lands. He said nothing of dis-| found th: at the y were not sub ject to the jurisdiction of 
regarding Indian pretensions to their lands: or that any of | State when thisact was passe d. That qui stion ve t} 

the colonies or States had ever maintained that they had no] be tried. However benevolent the intentions of t! ox gis! 
rights of sovereignty or soil. There is nothing of this, or} ture may have been, vet, if it should be fi und that the co! 
any thing that countenances it, in the opinion of the court. | sent of the s 


tiie 


Such doctrines as these would have startled the mot 
“ 





ure 
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Seneca nation to the exercise of this 






| ; | 
ral sense | was necessary, the courts will pause before they as 









of the State, and contrad cted her whok history. And| jurisdiction under it. [am not aware that the act has 
» far . ter « i} mmitt ; ' . 

how far, sir, after all, « 1 the committee hav pressed| been executed. It was shortly after its passage, : 

this opinion into their service, if it had never been over-| the first case which brought up the question as to the « 

ruled’ [t referred only to the condition of the Indians in| dition of the Indians in another form, that the Si 


New York. It neither sp¢ iks nor treats of a iy others, nor! Cx we rn vir iE on the inferences to be drawn fir 
does it profess to suggest any principles which reach the] law, decided that they 


Vv, WW 





ere citizens, and subject, | 
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sy others, to the laws of the State. But, since the reversal of | winter, to the nearest thicket, for refuge from the toma- 
hic] this case, the opinion of Chancellor Kent is considered to be| hawk’—when they looked back upon the conflagration 
the law of the State. How much aid, then, to the doctrines} which lighted up the pathless fore st_ around them ?— 
p of the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs can be | when they returned to the burning ruins, and saw the 
~ drawn from the course cf judicial decisions in New York, | doorposts of their dwellings sprinkled w ith the blood of 
i even since the passage of the act of 1822, I leave to you | their children, and the remnant of the ir families swept 
" to determine, and will dismiss this part of the subject with | into captivity ’—-or when they gathered from the scorch- 
en ’ the remark, that, if by the public or conventional law of| ing ashes the calcined r lies of all they had he ld dear on 
that State, or the Union, wheth« * arising’ from treaties, or | earth? If we cannot Justify that extre mity of retaliation 
D founded on any political principles of our system, the Se-|to which human nature, in such circumstances, could be 
wa neca nation held their sovereignty in 1822, that act has not, |tempted, let us be just enough to the ir memory to for- 
, and could not rightfully take it away. jbear to reproach the errors of the ir social affections. 
rel I shall cheerfully concede that we are to look to the acts| Why, sir, do we not go back, and bring up for our ex 
! of the colonies, and especially of the States and the Fe deral | ample, at this day, other laws of our own, or other coun- 
I Government, to determine the rights of soiland sovereign-| tiles, More grave ly enacted, and quite as mporously en- 
rm ty claimed by the Indian nations; but I shall be compelled | forced? We might, perhaps, be able to justify the prac 
en t to detain you longer than I should have done, had the Com-| tice ot making slaves of the Indians; or, if we should be 
mittee on Indian Affairs claimed with less confidence, and | inclined to go back still further, we could justify the put 
Hi given us better proof that the fundamental principle that) tng of prisoners of war to death. It is not half a century 
G the Indians had noright to either, had never been abandon-| since the \frican slave trade was generally condemned by 
sul ed, either expressly or by implication. Whatever may | the laws of christian Governments. [should be very sorry 
have been the public law before the revolution, tt would | to believe that the Governm nt was driven to justify the 
( ; be quite sufficient to settle this question conclusively in} passage of this bill unde r any examples like these, or 
Hie favor of the Indian nations, by showing what the acts of|that we should be forced to confess that we and all the 
rer the old Congress, the States, and the Federal Government world have made no advance, for two centuries, in poli 
tha | have been, from the declaration of independence to the | tical science, or the morality of the code of public law by 
ve | present time. But, as we find upon our tubles a collection | W hich « nlightene d nations are willing to be governed. 1 
eX of colonial laws, some of which were passed nearly two} hope that, during that time, our society has gone forward 
| centuries ago, f will trouble you with some reflections that | and not backward. We boast much of our improvement 
have occurred to me on this mode of disposing of the diffi-|in other things, and why should we not be willing to ad 
i culties thrown in the way of gentlemen by the history of} mut itin this? I protest, at least, inst going back to 
‘he | later times. I cannot agré e that we are to go back quite|the time when the fires of Smithfield were hghted up, 
he so far to ascertain the public or conventional law of the and I cannot consent to take the expulsion of the French 
dt Federal Government, or to look bevond the revolution for} from Acadia as a fit model to illustrate our duties to the 
ut! the political law of the States. “This collection of laws| Cherokees. We had better come down to later time 
ery certainly contains some, chiefly of an early date, which may | after christianity had shed its pure light more clearly 
n it now appear to be somewhat whimsical: and there is no| upon the world—-after the colonial Governments had b« 
1 oO doubt that many could be found, which would show Ik ssicome better established—-the code of public law better 
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re gard to Indian rights 
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, and perhaps to the common claims} considered, and th 


duties of nations better understood 





of hut inity, than some of these. There may be much te land defined. It will be quite as well for us to see what 
' disapprove, and much to lament, in our early history. 1} our own Governments have done in the last fifty years, and 
vat cannot say that I have found much instruction from the ex-| ask Ourselves if we can honorably repudiate this portion 
( tracts laid before us of these early laws of the colonists, | of our history. We may, perhaps, find ourselves so hem 
cil and I certainly feel no gratification that they have been| med in on all sides, that this question is not to be ¢ tec 
ued from oblivion, and placed among the documents| at this day lt hould turn ¢ t so, it will prof 
{ of this House f am sorry to see them here. It would} us ‘ le to know that, , 's search an 
f not, however, be difficult to account for the origin of|archiy t of ¢ his cal et ’ h . 
them, without attributing them toa spirit so unfavorable| able to find a sing] , » Writ A century 0, to 
al to the claimsof the native inhabitants of this continent, prove that the Indians never h de any rights at all « t 
as the Committee on indian Affairs seem to have assumed. | continent. {| have looked into t work of the Rey 
It would be rather remarkable if we could show that In-| John Bulkley, from which the gentleman from Tennes 
dian rig were always held in high respect, or that In-} read in extract; and it is very t makes out 
t dian treaties were always strictly observed. We must! the whole cas Che learned author zcalously main 
{ make great allowances for the carly colonists. They were| that the Indians w: in a st f nature; that they had 
( ettled here ata gre distance from Europe. They wer eae agees ntly, no 
little regarded, and altogether unprotected, by the m han the anima's 
ther country Their vicinity to these fierce and warlike the substance 
nations often preduced dangerous collisions with them vincea himself 
A stat of exasperation sprung up, which led to merciless ve (hat against 
l wars and bitter and implacable resentments. ‘The French hown that 
vere on the other side of the Indians, and sometimes ex- a 
extirpation of the English colo of nat ! 
what the of society was, and ty obligation 
rinciple of [-pres rvation is implant by assuming, at once, that christian nations w ! 
1 we should rather wonder that th ( ltok ep their faith with infid IS dplent hal 
Affairs had not been able to find! ry can be found for that, to vl matter is nott 
mu 1 nour ea ly history to sustain their positions pe ol that way rowiil if hereaiter i 
Was it | xpected that our fathers were to be more! late for us to deny our ¢ ‘ 
than men in the critical and afflicting situations in which pe ! that we A ree t 
W kin » from history, they were often placed? Would! and social of t \ I t 
ou look for cal plrile sophy in men whose familics were. t] ‘ of \ | abit h 
awake ad from th p llow Ss, at midnight, by the yell of every G i f 
the wa | Op * whe ) they fled naked, in the depth f wit th 
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thing for us to start any principles, at this day, on which | 
we may claim to absolve ourselves from the obligation of 
that faith which we have pledged in all our Indian treaties. | 
The question is too solemnly settled. If it was now an| 
original question, and a mere speculative inquiry, we 
might treat it as a theme for the exercitation of ingenuity 
with a better grace, and shelter ourselves from the impu- 
tations which may follow, under some 
apology. But we cannot approach « 

any side, without finding them secured 


vr 
cannot safely be d 


yer 


more plausible 
Indian treaties on 


\ sanctions which 


is a. 

I fully admit, that, tly after t 
the principle established, b 
that they held their deminions here, : 


shoi he discovery of America, 
becam« ‘opean nat 


jOnS, 


& themselve Ss, 














by the right of discos ry; and that thi ne must be 
considered as settled at this day, let .its origin have been 
what it may. Weshould hold a maxim of such long standing 
in the greatest respect. Some inconvenicncies may hav 


ties in the hist 


followed from uncerta 





> as ; 
rv of the early dis- 


coverers, and the difficulty of its application to the claims 
of nations, as the population advanced into the interior. 
But, from the very nature of the subject, any rule would 
probably have led to me collisions This n ay have 
been considered the best; and almost any rule wa 


; pre- 


ferable to none. It was clearly better for England, and, 


probably, for France, too, to establish this rule, than to 
submit the question of title to the decision of the Pope, 


all und scovere d lands as hi 
mony, and pares 
which furnished 
define t) 


sider, therefore, that 


who claimed spi tual patri- 
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iS e} onatro must con- 





question‘of priority in right is 
to be settled by priority of discovery Occupation does 
not seem to have been, t first, c nsidered as strictly essen- 
tial, though it was generally taken symbolically. It is 
probable, too, that this rule had no reference originally to 
any question growing out of the title of the native The 
morality of such an application of it wor have more 
scriously merited th reasm of « of our poets, who 
has said, 
* The tin r ] \ dt } 
— Wh batie ‘ ‘ ) : ! 

As the spirit of « overy advanced, the claims of the na- 
tive « pants, who might | found » presented an- 
other q Phe voyages of Colun | shown it 
to | pre pat ever { i ft is PD - 
| led it necessary to find s ce of prin 
cip] to dis e of their til l Gg ch was over- 
shado h ! tion, Al nan mind 
vas darkei i bY isa ¥. 3U:% i i ficult to 
silence conscience, end even list th ous feel g 
of mankind favor of the scl s of rice and ambi- 
tion r Vy were, refi 9 cloaked 1 e ga of 
rehigion Oj la’s p lamation will show us the nature of 
i claims of >] ito soil a vVCl of § ulh 
Amel su st eC natis 

“1, Alonzo de Ojeda, servant of the most high and pow- 
erful kit of Castile and I tl < querors f ba- 
rous nations, their mess rand « pt > ine fy to you, 
nd d clare } ampi orm s lam < | le, that tt l 
our Lord, wl let al, created the heaven and 
the earth, and man and one woman, of whom you 
ind we, a Lall t I ni \ { ] e, in the 
world, ai s ed. But, 1 ( to pass, through 
the num r fg hie tions, GUrng more th four thousand | 
years, bal V ba | parts of 
the world, val . I hd pro- 
vin 5 UCC ( \\ ( ( { } m, 
nor c tthev] i in « i I f sul nee 
ind } vali » God « i grav i 
cl rg i i ; ] t i 5 5 Peter, 
whom h ai i i ¢ } ce, 
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ito sail ona of discovery, and took care to 
**assurance ¢ sure”? to th lands of the natty 
America. He prescribed in Penkevel’s commissi 
tenure by which the lands were to be held, before 
vovage was even commenced, declaring that they 
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ever faith or place they are educated, might yi ld « 
dience unto him. He hath subjected the whole worl 
his jurisdiction, and commanded him to establish his 1 
dence at Rome, as the most proper place for the gov 
ment of the world. He likewise promised and gave 

power to establish his authority in every other part of 
orld, and to judge and govern all christians, Mi 





jews, gentiles, and all other people, of whatever 
or faith they may be. To him is given the name of P 


which signifies admirable, great father, and guardian, 
cause he is the father and governor of all men,” &c. 





“One of these pontiffs, as lord of the world, hath. 
a grant of these islands and of the terra firma of the « 
sea to the Catholic King of Castile, Don Ferdinand 
Donna Isabella, of glorious memory, and their succe 


our sovere igns, with all they contain, as is more fully 
pressed in certain deeds passed upon that occasion, 
you may see, if you desire it,” &e. He then req 
them to acknowledge the Pope and the King as the 


‘*thes heir religion, and su 
nt, and concludes thus: ** But if you 
not comply, or maliciously refuse to obey my injunct 
then, with the help of God, I will enter your country 
force. Lwillcarry on war against you with the utmost 
I will subject you to the yoke of obedience to } 
chureh and the 1 will take your wives and « 
drei vill m slave 8, Aan 1 selland d spc 
hem according to his Majesty’s pleasure. I will s 

all the mischief in my power, 


“11 } ge 
10 Will not acknowledge or s 


of islands;” to embrace t 
to his Gove rnme¢ | 


lence. 
King. 


, ; 
1, and make the 


s 
your goods, and do you 
rebellious subjects wl 
to the 








ir lawful soverei; And I protest that all the bk 
shed and calamities which shall follow are to be impu 


to you, and not to his Majesty, or to me, orto the ger 
who serve under me. And asI have now mad 
aration and requisition unte you, Tr quire the n 
‘esent to grant me a certificate of this, subseri 
r form.”? So much for the § 
The state of feeling in England was favorabl 
same code of public law for America. Rymet 
n at lar the commission of Henry VII 

ts, fire vhich I have taken an extract. This k 
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was a near family connexion of Ferdinand of Spa 
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panisih title. 
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enor of this commission is to sail with the King’s 
. ; ; : : , : 
neemendum, discooperiendum, et tnvrestigz 
ue insulas pe trias, re~iones $ive PTOvincwds gv 
idelium, in yuacunque part nundi po 
( Sia? omnil anle hae tempore Juerunt imcog 
/ . : 


on of th 


the cd 
tne cdo 


then commanded to take 
The L: 


translation could do it full justice. It 


| osses 


vtin js as barbarous as 


ics. 


tru 


is not improbal 








this paper was the work of Empson and Dudley, 
were the confidential advisers of Henry VIL. Th 
icters » well known to all who have looked into 
listory of that period. ‘The king lom is said to hay 
been ina more disre putable condition than it was 
tin No man was safe; and this reign is said to | 
cen chiefly distinguished by its rapacity and meant 
rl successor oj this king rewarded the crimes of | 
son and Dudley by a bill of attainder. 

James It some improvements upon these exam 
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abroad very minissioned Rich 














| $, as pi rcel of our manor of East G 
wich I in soccage and not in capile ae Et 4 
not 1 derived from some commission or charter i 
sort, that the right of ParEament to tax America \ 
about t t oft ¢ } lution, on t 
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that we were represented in the House of Commons as| has since so highly improved the moral law of nations. 
parcel of the county of Kent. Now, sir, it is useless for |The spirit of avarice was excited, and the thirst of domi- 
gentlemen to puzzle themselves with learned theses and | nion was tempted, by the developments of the resources 
ingenious disquisitions, to show that the European nations | of the new world. Grants and charters followed, and 
would have been justified in expelling the natives from} were often dispensed us rewards to favorites. But, sir, 
their lands, on the ground that they were in a state of na-| whatever may have been the theories on which the Go- 
ture, and that man in a state of nature has no right to any | vernment at home ass: rte d its supremacy, I deny that our 
thing which he holds—not even to his life. King Henry, English ance stors, who first col nizi d these Stat 
James, Ferdinand, and the Pope, set up no such doctrines | countenanced that disré gard of Indian rights, or carried 
themselves. They doubtless asserted the best which they | into practice that system of injustice to the native inhabit- 
could find, and ought to have the privilege of being heard | ants, w hich has been assert din the report of the Com- 
for themselves, and justifying themselves upon their own | mittee on Indian Affairs. On th settlement of th coun- 
principles. We may search as closely as we may into the | try, one of two courses was to be pursued—to « 

] 
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iistory of the claims they set up, and shall find at last that | gether the claims of 


es, ever 








nv alto 





the Indian occupants for any purpos 


they were defended solely on the ground that these were jand to dispossess th« m by violence, under any plausible or 
heretic and infidel countries, and that the claims of here-| convenient pretext, or to treat them as holding a qualified 
tics and infidels to the earth were entitled to no regard in |right in the soil, and extinguish their title honestly by pur 

preference to Catholic dominion. But as the age of su-|chase. We have alrea ly seen, in the proclamation of Oj 

perstition and bigotry passed away—as prerogative be- da, the system pursued by Spain. rh natives were treat- 
came weakened, and popish supremacy fell into disrepute ed as fit for spoil only. The hi tory of Spanish America 
—as the minds of men became enlarged, and the public }!5 the most disgraceful tissue of injustice, cruelty, and per 


- 1?‘ 
law improved, better principles were established. Before | fidious villany, which stains the annals of christend 


the beginning of the last century, moral and political sci-|}and Spain has suffered for her crimes the retributiy 

‘ . “. . . . . zs a bil ede he sigs a se 

ence had become too far « mancipated from the supersti- tice of Providence. Burt, to th r of our ai stors 
4 ° ° . ‘ . \ co — 1 

tion and intolerance of the times of Alexander VI, as well | history has given us no North American annals like thes 











is the Tudors and Stuarts, to sanctify any longer the vio-|They held the doctrine of discovery so far as to protect 
lences which had been committed in the name of religion |the chartered rights of the colonies against the encroach 





and prerogative. Grotius had long before given the true | ments 


but they never sanctioned any system 
foundation of all or 


ial title. ‘* Primus acquirendi mo-| which left the Indian tions unprotected against them- 
dus est oecupatio eorum qui nullius sunt.” We have the | selves, and fit subjects for lawless plund r 
ight to take that which others have not already appropri-|men w ho acted up to their profession be ( thre Ic. 
ted to themselves, but we have no right to take away our | The hongrable gentleman from Tem ssee, in isking whert 
neighbor’s property. This was the rule laid down by that | we should look for the monuments of W Hiam Penn, d 


| 


{ 
vreat civilian and christian moralist. Then it came to be |rected us to the noble institution 














held by some that Indian occupation was no occupation of Pennsylvai i i. This is ll very just to the name of 
for any purpose—that it was the state of nature, without Penn, but it falls short of full justice to his memory. f 
the security of natural law. Some were so verv Kberal as|can tell him where he can find another monument to th 
to admit that the Indians were men, but held that thev {fame of that excellent man. Vattel ha 








has perpetuated hi 
roved, over the earth as vagrants and outcasts of th human j name to ll awes, and in all nations, in that work in which 
family, with no more title even to what they actually culti-| he has commend l to all mankind the invariab! spect 
vated, than the brutes that fled before them, or the winds |in which William Penn and the puritans of New England 
which passed over the forest, and that they were fair sub- reld t right of the nativ habitants of America to th 
cts for force or fraud for all who might find it to be their | native cou try It y ti that, in the colonies, tl 
interest to ensnare or hunt them down. Ther were John | Cr wn was considered as th ly legitimate source of titl 
Bulkleys before 1734, who held to this doctrine as stoutly | for its own subjects, and in most of them the lands were 
is John Bulkley of Colchester. But U doubt if anv other | gene rally he Id under patents from the Crown, or the colo- 
treatise like this can be found in the whole history of New |nial Governments. 1 W early established, and con 
E.ngland. Why thes peopl were, above all others, to | tinu sto be maintained to thisday. ‘The discoveries had 
be excluded from the social law of mankind, was not as}been mad ler comn { t Crown, and p 
clos ly nquired into as it might have been. It was true |s¢ sion ¥ in its ! \ tween the King and 


They were generally governed by council 


| 
t 
that their kings and sachems had few or no prerogatives. th s subjects, the lands were treated as the 
ls assembled |} 
| 
} 






j Crow Ml Indian | | vere not admitted against 

from their whole nation. sut if the he ad me ind wa th ints of the King or his tle. H sid d i 

riors proved to be sometimes refractory, the ki es had noj theory, 1 light of an « I fi of the 

power to send them to ‘ower-hill or Tvburn. They light cou ‘Z It was, th fore, l, th t oth s 

ed up no fires for heretics, and never sent their own pi night have been called at! of the rts the sn 

phets to the stake —they roasted their enemies only. They | of the Indian 1 8, h e against the Crown 
ve ferocion : 





. © , . 4] 
sand merciless in war, but they had no St. |thana naked occupancy By the original title of the colo 


da wt } } oan - : : . a as ae 
Bartholomew days. They held large tracts of uncultivat-| nists, under charters, they held in fact under tl 





















, ' ‘ ! ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ic 
ed country, but they ha l no laws of the forests--it was | King, as the lord paramount of the realm. We hold this 
neither death 1 r transportation for a starving man to take |d ctrine ourselves, so far t ppl to our G nt 
t r; anc it is probabl th y never hear ] a discussion ¢ n ut we claim) P macy Ovel the Ind rig] t, nin 
the morality of spring-guns. They believed in witchcraft, | theory, because they are to be treated as in a state of 1 
ll as some others of their fellow-mer —and in that | re, al 1 witl { g vernon ts ti) own, Which 
‘ ie somewhat n arer toa cert in kine, who sat injhave never acknowledged; \ retics and ifid 
his closet w th his treatise on demonology op before him, | Instances av doubtless | { | ur history, nal the 
ind co yed away tl ir country by parchment and green | committee h ive been able to collect a few, hi 
X,y b fore h » knew wh re it was to be found. We can-| We CCAS ills coll a} fr 4 rol . 
leny that the ropean Governments originally held} and the Indian nat on the pou i le. Itis] 
he righ f the Indian nations in very little rm rard. | that, in me few « » mpustie s done; t! 
Phi 2 t ations to treat them lightly, and] tice of t olonists settled « 3 fay 
} t look upon with that deference to the | sanctity of the Indian title to tl 


ples of justice, and that humanity which Phe committee har , tect 1] 








ry 
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much weight to ‘‘the stately forms which indion creation! alana Som the Indian nations 


have assumed, nor to the terms often employed in them,” 
but that we should rather consider them as ‘* mere names” | 
and ‘* forms of intercourse. 
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If treating these Indian na- | mankind. 
tions as proprietors of a qualified interest in the soil—as| of our history. 
competent to enter into treaties—to contract alliances—to| ments of our country’s honor shall be defaced. 


[May 15, 183 
This system, sir, y 
conscientious in itself, and founded in good morals. wy, 
may here stand up boldly, like honest men, before | 
I am not willing: to blot out these fairest pag: 
I will not consent that these proud monu 
I woul 


make war and peace—to stipulate on points involving | not darken the living light of that glory which these jj 
and often qualifying the sovereignty of both parties, and |lustrations of the justice of our ancestors have spread oy 


possessed generally of political attributes unknown to in-| eve ry page of their history, for all the Indian lands t! 
dividuals, and altog ‘ther absurd in their ap »plication to/avarice ever dreamt of, and all the empire 
and ** state-| tion ever coveted. 

‘rown, the Colo-} 
Fe deral Government, indeed, | 
ean what words im-| 


subjects, is nothing more than ‘* mere names” 
ly forms,” then this long practice of the 
nies, the States, and the 
proves nothing. Words no longer u 
port, and things are not what they are. But these treaties 
have been looked upon thing quite substantial, in 
the time of them. Things as firmly settled as these, are 
not to be easily moved. ‘This most honorable portion of 
our history is not to be obliterated 
From a period not lon volution in Eng- 
land, there are numerous Indian treaties made by the 
agents of the Crown, as well asthe Colonies. These were 
doubtless made with the full approbation, and in many in- 
stances under instructions or advice f 


as some 


} 
‘anterior to the r« 








cers. They have been actec 
a way that puts all question 
Phe Crown and the 
to take that 


l upon and acknowl 
as to th obligation 
Colonies found it to be their interest 
course; the motives which led to it were va 
rious, and are quite obvious, even toa careless reader of}: 
our history. As long ago as 1684, we find a *‘ definitive 
treaty” made at Albany, between Lord Effingham, then 
Gov« rnor of Virginia, and Colonel Dongan, of New York, 

ith the Five Nation One of the chiefs said to them on 





by a’dash of the pen. | 


|accession. 


rom the Crown ofhi- | 


|now by the system which we 


ioe oct asion, that *‘this treaty had spread so far in the 
earth, tha roots would reach through the whole land; 


and if the French should tread upon the s 
the Indian nations would immediately feel it.” They 
kept this tre aty faith fe lly, and the C lonies owe d their sc 
curity, for many years, to it. Sh rtly before our revolu- 
» principle may be consider¢ 1 to have been so far 


] } } . 14 - ’ . 
tiled, that these nations might weil claim to be invested 


il anywhere, 





with the capacity to contract in that way, as qualified so- 
vere) The doctrines held in the time of Henry 
Vil the Stuarts, were completely changed b fors 
the declaration of ind | ndence. On the 8th of April, 


—_," 


1772, General Gage 








issued at New York, ‘*‘ by order of 





the King,” ap mation recognising the oblig: 
tions of the Crown under i 1e th the Indian na- 
tions. I do not mean, sir, to be understood to say that] 
this acknowledgment of qualified sovereignty wé uld have 
been admitted by the British Government to the full 
tent that we lave carried it since. We found it so far 
| ; | that \ open- 
cs We have 


ans on that 
yw On any fan- 
soil, however, 
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st pu 
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T yas evel 
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ul New York 
i : SAYS, IN 
lands of this 


st, is not so 
our historians 
which cover 
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cannot 7 tl put 
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| Cherokees 


that 


which am] 


The administration appears to have conceded to G 
gia the right of sovereignty and soil which she claims, 


S 


the report of 1827, over the Cherokees and their lands, 


| 
junder the impression that such was the operation of tJ 
| treaty of 17853. 


The Secretary of War has placed i 
that ‘ground, and assumed, in that respect, the princi 
of the Georgia report. We have never considered t 
treaty as any thing more than the acknowledgment of o1 
independence, and we took the rights of the Crown 
The King admitted that he treated with \ 
a power already independent. He granted us nothing 
our sovereignty. He merely relinquished, for himsel| 
his claim to the 
and territorial rights over the country. We do not cla 
these from his gift. ‘The treaty took no such form. W 
became independent, in fact, in 1776, and our national : 
penn) came into existence at that time. We were th 

t lit erty, asan 0 lependen { power, to adopt any poli c) 
assume any princi iples we believed to be just in re rard 
the Indian nations. Itis too late to inquire whethie: 
might not have begun differently. We must be bo 
» in fact adopted, and « ~ 
quiry should be to know to what principles of public | 
ye are pledged before the world, and in good hit i, 
abide by in our conduct towards the Indian nations. W 
doctrines, then, have been assumed—acknowledg: 
firmed—established, and acted upon for almost half a « 
tury on our part, and trusted to by those we hav 
with? Before you made the treaty of 1783, you |} 
knowledged the qualified sovereignty of some of th: 
tions. In 1776, we guarantied to the Delaware 
‘‘all their territorial rights, in the fullest and most an 
manner, as it had been bounded by former tré a 9 
treaty states that the article was inserted to obviate 
false suge restion which our enemies had, by every artif 
in their power, inculcated upon all the Indians, that t 
United States intended to extirpate them, and take pos 
sion of their country. In the treaty of 1804 they wei 
knowledged to be the ‘original proprietors,” and )y 
hen admitted them to be the ‘rightful owners 

An arrangement was provid 

a ir tre ities, for allowing the Delawa 
deputies to the old Congress. I could ref 
you to numerous treaties, before and since the treaty 


his successors, 





t 
lands there referred to. 


some of 


1783, which conclusively repel the notion that the lL 





iwere transferred to us as serfs of the Crown. It w 


an unpardonable waste of time to examine them, « 
ieth part of them. They include almost every Ind 
nation within the States. The old Congress acted throug 
out on the principles which I have stated. The constit 
tion he is put to resta que stion which arose out of the pt 
of Congress under the confederation, and shows h 
largely it was intended to vest the man: 





of the I 





gement 
dian affairs in the new government. The articles ol 





government, propriety, 


federation had narrowed the power of ‘‘regulating trade 





yg all affairs with the Indians,” by confining 


were not members of any of the States, anc 


and manag 


o such as 






viding that the legislative right of any State within its « 


limits should not be infringed or violated. The cons 
tion omitted these restrictions. Mr Madison, 
Federalist, speaking on this point, say 


The regulation of commerce with the Endiar 
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very properly unfettered from two limitations in the arti- 
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principles, remain as irrevocably and eternally with the 


cles of confederation, which render the provision obscure | one as the other.” 


and contradictory. The power is there restrained to In- 


The negotiation proceeded. Beverly Randolph, we 4 


dians not members of any of the States, and is not to vio-| min Lincoln, and Timothy Pickering were nominated to the 
late the legislative right of any State within its own limits. | Senate, on the Ist of March, as commissioners, and their 


What description of Indians are to be deemed members of | 


a State, is not yet settled, and has been a question of fre- 
quent perplexity and contention in the federal councils. 
And how the trade with Indians, not members of a State, 
vet residing within its legislative jurisdiction, can be regu- 
jated by an external authority, without so far intruding on 
the internal rights of legislation, is absolutely incompre- 


hensible. ‘This is not the only case in which the articles of 


confederation have inconsiderately endeavored to accom- 
plish impossibilities; to reconcile a partial sovereignty in 
the Union, with a complete sovereignty in the States; to 
subvert a mathematical axiom, by taking away a part and 
letting the whole remain.” 

All which can be said, in any sense, to have passed to the 
United States, or to the States, from the Crown, was a na- 
ked right of pre-emption to what were called the Crown 
lands. I speak advisedly when I say that the United States 
have solemnly and deliberately admitted it. This question 
was fully examined by the Government, almost forty years 
ago; and we stand pledged in such express terms to the 
Indian nations on this point, that our lips are sealed.- They 
can show you acase on their part, that defies all cavil and all 
criticism. 1 know that this is strong language; but I have 
measured my words. I know wellthe extent of what 1 
say, and what I pledge myself to show in saying what I do. 
It is not a thoughtless pledge, and it shall be redeemed by 
proof from the archives of your own Government, which 
ull the subtleties of ingenuity cannot evade, and which will 
annihilate that learned and labored hypothesis on which 
the rights of the Indians have been denied by this adminis- 
tration and in these halls. L invite the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the papers, which can be produced, on this sub- 
ject, and should be gratified to hear what answer is to be 
inade to them. 

Before General Wayne moved with the army, in 1793, 
General Washington determined to make one more effort 
for peace with the Indian nations then confedcrated against 
us. ‘The cabinet was convened, and the whole subject of 
a negotiation was laid before them. The question as to the 
rights of the Indian nations was there deliberately exam- 
ined, and the opinions of the cabinet were required by the 
President. In the first place, Mr. Jefferson has furnished 
us fully with his own opinion, in the late publication of li's 
papers. 

** February 26, 1793. 


** First question. We were all of opinion that the treaty 








appointment confirmed. ‘Their instructions are expressed 
on the face of them to have been given by General Knox, 


‘*by the special direction of the President of the United 
States.”” A part of their address to the Indian council is 
as follows: 

‘‘Brothers—Now listen to another of a claim, which, 


probably, has more dieturbed your minds than any other 


whatever, 

** Brothers—The commissioners cf the United States 
have formally set up a claim to your whole country south- 
ward of the great lakes, as the property of the United 
States, grounding this claim on the treaty of peace with 
your father, the King of Great Britain, who declared, as 
we have before mentioned, the middle of those lakes, and 
the waters which unite them, to be the boundaries cf the 
United States. 

‘* Brothers—We are determined that our conduct shall 
be marked with openness and sincerity. We therefore 
frankly (ell you that we think those commissioners put an 
erroneous construction on that part of our treaty with the 
King. As he had not purchased the country of you, he 
could not give it away. He only relinquished to the United 
States his claim to it. That claim was founded on a right 
acquired by treaty with other white nations, to exclude 
them from purchasing or settling in any part of your 
country, and it is this right which the King granted to the 
United States, 

* . * . * cs Ls 

‘* Brothers—We now concede this great point. We, by 
the express authority of the President of the United States, 
acknowledge the property or right of soil of the great 
country above described to be in the Indian nations, so 
long as they choose to occupy the same. We only claim 
particular tracts in it, as before mentioned, and the gene- 
ral right granted by the King, as above stated.” 

These papers are to be found in the manuscript volumes 
of the Senate. They were communicated to that body by 
General Washington. The originals were doubtless in the 
War Department when the present Secretary wrote his 
letter of the 18th of April to the Cherokee delegation. 


lin an address of Mr. Jefferson to the Cherokees, during 
his administration, he says: 


**I sincerely wish you may succeed in your laudable en- 
deavors to save the remnant of your nation, by adopting 
industrious occupations, anda Government of regular law. 
In this you may always rely on the counsel and assistance 


should proceed, merely to gratify public opinion, and not] of the United States.” 


irom an expectation of success.” 
. ” * * 7 + a 

_ “Second question. I considered our right of pre-emp- 
ton to the Indian lands not as amounting to any dominion 
or jurisdiction, or paramountship, whatever, but merely in 
the nature of a remainder after the extinguishment of a 
present right, which gave us no present right whatever, 
but of preventing other nations from taking possession and 
defeating our expe 
undivided 


a 


rights by purchase from them 





These, sir, are ‘*the lights that flow from the mind that 
founded and the mind that reformed our system;” speaking 
of which, one has said to his country, that a diffidence, 
perhaps too just, in his own qualifications would teach him 
to look with reverence to the examples of public virtue 
left by his illustrious predecessors. 

Mr. Jefferson’s opinion to General Knox, in 1791, speaks 


a language that cannot be misunderstood. He there says, 
vectancy; that the Indians had the full and} ‘* Government should firmly maintain this ground, that 
Acc sovereignty as long as they chose to keep it, and| the Indians have a right to the occupations of their lands, 
that this might be forever; that as fast as we extend our|independent of the States within whose chartered lines 
» 80 fast we extend the limits of| they happen to be; that until they cede them by treaty, or 


our society; and as soon as a new portion became encircled | other transaction equivalent to treaty, no act of a State 


within our line, it became a fixed limit of our society.” 


can give a right to such lands; that neither under the pre- 


. enetee speines seems to have arisen in the cabinet, | sent constitution, nor the ancient confederation, had any 
which, as far asTcan gather from the book before me, | State or persons a right to treat with the Indians, without 


for } > > ‘ Sor} 
Gor I have not been able to lay my hand on the origina 


purchased before. 
Government could **no more 
the English or Spaniards 

Vou. VI.—127 


l| 


papers, ) involved a re-cession to the Indians of certain lands | 


the consent of the General Government.” What is the 
answer, sir, which the Cherokees and Creeks have received 


Mr. Jefferson was of Opinion that the|to all this? The modern records of the Department of 
cede to the Indians than to! 
» as it might, on acknowleged| 


War, and the papers on our table, will show us no very 
enyiable contrast to that just and humane policy which 
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the administration of Washington solemnly pledged us to 
follow in our intercourse with these unfortunate people. 
If any thing can bind a Government, we have not’ a pre- 
text for denying the qualified sovereignty of the Indians. 
We have dealt with them by commissioners appointed un- 
der all the forms of the constitution. We have asserted 
our compacts to be definitive treaties with them as nations. 
We have ratified them like other treaties. They are pro- 
mulgated in the statute book as the law of the land. We 
have not only recognised them as possessed of attributes of 
sovereignty, but, insome of these treaties, we have defined 
what these attributes are. We have taken their lands as 
cessions—-terms totally senseless if they are citizens or in- 
dividuals. We have stipulated for the right of passage 
through their country, and for the use of their harbors, for 
the restoration of prisoners, for the surrender of fugitives 
from justice, servants, and slaves. We have limited our 
own criminal jurisdiction and our own sovereignty, and 
have disfranchised our citizens by subjecting them to other 
punishmentsthan our own. With the Cherokees you have, 
m one treaty, stipulated the manner of proceeding for in- 
juries, by a formal declaration of hostilities before war. 
These are some of the most prominent and remarkable of 
your acts. You cannot open a chapter of Vattel, or any 
writer on the law of nations, which does not define your 
duties and explain your obligations. No municipal code 
reaches them. If these acts ofthe Federal Government 
do not show them to be sovereign to some extent, you can- 
not show that you have ever acknowledged any nation to 
be so. The condition of these Indian nations is not treated 
of by authors of public law in Europe, because no such 
condition of things exists there. You may find some 
analogies in former times, but they will turn out to be 
against you. If you look to the moral law, you can find 
noescapethere. I mightask, where was your,authority to 
make the compact with Georgia? The lands to be acquired 
were not to be of the domain of the Gencral Government. 
What is the bill now before us? Who are the ‘‘ nations” 
with whom we have ‘‘ existing treaties?” Who are to re- 
ceive new guaranties from the United States, if, after this, 
they will acceptanother from us? Who are those that the 
President is to exercise a “superintendence” over? Are 
they citizens? The framers of this bill have not been able 
to make its provisions intelligible, without admitting much 
which they deny in sustaining it. The guaranty now pro- 


the United States, as former ones were of Georgia. The 
only difference is, that the President alone is to act in this 
matter, while your treaties were made by the States in the 
Senate, where the sovereignty of Georgia was represented. 
If there is any thing in this part of the argument against 
the Cherokees, gentlemen are bound to protect the sove- 
reignty of the United States, by voting against this bill. 
The President informs us that they are to have ‘‘ Govern- 
ments of their own choice,” located on our domain. 
There is nothing alarming to our own security or our 
pride in admitting this sovereignty in the Indian nations. 
We took care in the first instance to obtain all necessary 
limitations of it. They confessed themselves to be under 
our protection—that their lands should be sold to us only, 
that we should regulate their trade; and we stipulated for 
various other restrictions on their part. Great foresight 
and wisdom in this respect were shown by those who first 
admitted them to their present condition. The treaties 
will show how carefully this matter was guarded, and we 
have suffered no inconyeniences from it, of which reason- 
able men should complain. We have made them subordi- 
nate to us in all essential points, by express treaties. Our 
intercourse laws are founded on the system we have adopt- 
ed; and though their constitutionality has been questioned, 
too, it is not probable that Mr. Jefferson approved any 
law that palpably violated thereserved rights of the States. 
if the question before us is not settled at this day, there is 


nothing settled in the Government. 
kept floating. Weshall never know what our institutions 
are, nor will others know when or whether to trust us at 
all. 
are incalculable. 
we then admitted their rights to be. 
great measure reclaimed, under our councils, from thcir 
former condition, and have begun to realize the blessings 
of civilization. 
whichis successfully calling forth their talent, and develop. 
ing their capacity for moral improvement, we are about 
to break up their society, dissolve their institutions, and 
drive them into the wilderness. 
short time under a Government of their own, which very 
able counsel [Mr. Warts, of the Senate] has vindicated in 
one of the most learned and conclusive opinions I have 
ever met with. Their right to adopt for themselves the 
institutions which they have established, and to assert the 
qualified sovereignty which they claim, is demonstrated in 
that paper, and settled upon ground that no argument or 
ingenuity can shake. 
great deliberation, and shows that the whole question was 
cautiously as well as thoroughly examined. 
viewed in the light of'a mere professional opinion. 
hibits the deductions and convictions of the mind of « civi- 
lian and statesman, drawn from a comprehensive and mas- 
terly view of the subject in all its bearings and relations. 
If there could be a doubt on any point considered in it, 
we might question the right of the Cherokee Government 
to tax the United States traders. 
ceded that the regulation of their trade should be managed 
by the General Government, and such an exercise of power 
on the part of the Cherokees might essentially defeat the 
objects and stipulations of the treaties. 
character of this Government of the Cherokees, which ap- 
pears to have offended the pride of Georgia so highly’ 
They claim no jurisdiction over the concerns of anybody 
but themselves. 









































posed is as much a dismemberment of the sovereignty of 
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avery thing is to be 


The mischiefs which are to follow to the Cherokees 
They were told forty years ago what 
They are now ina 


When they have just reached that point 


They have lived fora 


This opinion, too, was given upon 


It is not to be 


It ex- 


Their treaties had con- 


C 


What, sir, is the 


They have always had this, and always 
exercised it. Their Government has lately assumed a 
more convenient form, and better adapted to their im- 
proved condition. Their domestic institutions show more 
of civilization and good order than we have seen among 


them before, and I hope we do not reproach them for 
that. 


Their regulations for the allotment of their land 
and the better government of their own people, inter! 
with nobody. Ihave never yet been able to see the for: 
of that suggestion which treats them as a State within t! 
sense of that part of the constitution which forbids th 
erection of any new State within the jurisdiction of any 
other without its consent. I think it has no application 
to the case. The Cherokee Government has neither b 
formed or erected as one of the States of this Union, or to 
be admitted into it. It is no more calculated to alarm the 


oo 


oo 


jurisdiction of any State, than a certain kingdom lately pro- 


i 


jected on Grand island, the institutions at New Lebanon, 


or the family government at New Harmony. 

But it has been said, in answer to the claims of the !n- 
dians, that we hold our sovereignty over them and their 
lands by conquest as well as discovery. I shall say but 
little as to that pretension. They may have been defeated 
in battle. Their country may have been overrun by our 
armies. We may have invaded them, and sometimes burnt 
their towns and driven them into places of concealment. 
But it is essential to title by conquest that we should have 
exercised the right which the laws of war allow to the 
conqueror. Have we taken away their lands, abolished 
theirggovernments, and put them in subjection to our laws’ 
if this has not been done, (and history shows that it has 
not, ) it is too late now to say that there has been a time 
when we might have done it. So far from claiming to €x- 
ercise this right, we have closed our hostilities by treaties 
ever since we becgine an independent Government, and 
both parties were restored to their original condition, ¢X- 
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cept on points which the treaties provided for. It must}in the course of his profound investigations, that the ques- 





be considered, too, that when we set up the title of con-}tion to be examined was, whether this was really the in- 
quest, we seem to feel that discovery alone would not have} ternal affair of Georgia only, or not? It would have been 
reached the rights of soil against the native inhabitants; | better to have proved this conclusion, than to have assumed 
and I thought the gentleman from Tennessee felt pressed |it. He began to reason at the wrong end of the matter, 
in making out his case, when he assumed that discovery | and that is the misfortune of his whole argument. It must 
gave us the right to follow it up by ae The war strike the mind of others, too, if the Secretary himself 
aust at least be lawful, to justify that title in any case on | failed to discover it, that the powers which Georgia has, 
the score of morality. Ido not think that the position }in fact, parted with to the General Government, must be 
can be sustained, that, because we have discovered any new | exercised within the States, or they cannot be exercised 
country, we have the right to conquer it. If we choose |anywhere. Yet Georgia remains an independent Govern- 
to put it on the ground of mere force, I will not say that} ment as to all the sovereignty she has reserved. What 
title by conquest may be denied, though the war may)more Is there in that paper but a jargon of words? Ad- 
have been unlawful. But I do not agree that this was|verse authority—exercised authority—confederate autho- 
done on the discovery of America. Our history does not} rity! I wish to hold the Government of my country in 
ever it 7 some respect, if I can; but I was ashamed to find the jus- 
I forbear to take up more of your time on this part of tification of one of its measures put forth in such a paper 
the question, for I fear that I have already wearied your |“s this from one of the Executive Departments. I trust 
patience. But, before I leave it, I beg leave to call your that he answers for himself only, when he speaks of our 
attention to one of the many luminous papers which have knowledge of the principles of our own Government, 
issued upon this subject from the Department of War. and then I will agree, that, if we are to judge from this 
We have found a pamphlet on our tables, containing a let-| paper, he knows very little about them. 
ter of the 25th of August last, to the Rev. Eli Baldwin, We are less justifiable in applying the principles which 
secretary of a board formed in the city of New York for|Lave been asserted to the Indian nations in Alabama and 
the salvation of the Indians.” This board is pledged in| Mississippi. Before these States were erected, they were 
its constitution to co-operate with the Federal Govern. the territory of the United States. The jurisdiction was 
ment in its ** operations on Indian affairs.” But this arti-}in the General Government. There were no State rights 
cle has fortunately restricted that hasty pledge by an ex-| n existence there. We had solemnly guarantied to the 
press condition ‘fat no time to violate the laws” of the | Cres k natien all their lands, and recognised their sove- 
Union. Of these laws, the intercourse acts and treatics|reignty under various treaties. These States have but re- 
are certainly the most sacred in right and morals. In re-| cently been admitted into the Union. Yet the President 
plying to a letter communicating to the President a copy j has said in his message, **it is too late to inquire whether 
of the constitution of this benevolent association, the Se-{1t was Just in the United States to include them (the In- 
eretarv of War availed himself of the occasion to take it|dian nations) and their territory within the bounds of new 
upon himself to instruct the board in that casuistry by | States, whose limits they could control. That step can- 
which the faith of our treaties might be impaired success-|not be retraced. A State cannot be dismembered by 
ully. The argument is very brief, and the process quite | Congress, or restricted in the exercise of her constitu- 
summary, by which he accomplished this political absolu-| tional power.” It is not denied here, nor could it have 
tion in our behalf. I do not feel at liberty to hazard the| been, that while this was the territory of the United States, 
omissiou of a single word that might impair its merit or ob-| it was competent for the Government to admit the sove- 
scure its clearness, by undertaking to repeat it from me-/reignty of the Creek nation. But it is assumed that the 
mory. " erection of this territory into States, under the same con- 
«* How can the United States’ Government contest with] stitution which sustained the treaties, has abrogated our 
Georgia the authority to regulate her own internal affairs?| obligations. ‘This casuistry will hardly mislead any very 
If the doctrine everywhere maintained be true, that a/plain man. We are to be released from the effect of our 
State is sovereign, so far as, by the constitution adopted, it | treaties by our own act, against the will of the other party, 
has not been parted with to the General Government, | Who has faithfully kept them. Is it indeed too late to in- 
then it must follow as matter of certainty, that within the| quire if this be just? I know of no such maxim among 
limits of a State there can be none others than her own| ations, if it is to be found anywhere. The constitution 
sovereign power that can claim to exercise the functions} secures the inviolability of these treaties as effectually as it 
of Government. It is certainly contrary to every idea of'| has the federal soverengnty of these new States. In ac 
an independent Government for anv other to assert ad-| ceding to the Union, they become bound with the other 
verse dominion and authority within her jurisdictional | States in all their political and conventional obligations. 
limits; they are things that cannot exist together. Be- if the older States remain bound by these treaties, (and 
tween the State of Georgi and the Indian tribes within} no one, I presume, denies that, ) the new States, as con- 
her limits, 10 compact or agreement was ever entered into; | stituent parts of the federal sovereignty, are bound to re- 
who then is to yield? for it is certain in the ordinary course {spect and fulfil them too. 
of exercised authority that one or the other must. The The history of our guaranties to the Cherokee and 
answer heretofore presented from the Government, and) Creek nations, is stated at large in the Executive Journal 


ont + . ‘ i . . P . 2 2 ~ 
whit hy rts by your adoption, have sanctioned as correct, of the Senate. General Washington came with General 








is the only one that can be offered. Georgia, by her ac-| Knox to the Senate chamber, and laid before the Senate 
knowledged confederative authority, may legally and|the state of the difficulties existing between North Caro- 
rightfully govern and control throughout her own limits, | lina and Georgia, and these Indian nations. ‘These States 
or else our knowledge of the science and principle of go-| had protested against the treaties of the old Congress, as 
vernment, as they relate to our forms, is wrong, and has| infringements of their legislative rights. General Wash- 
een wholly misunderstood.” 7 ington stated that the Cherokees had complained that their 

_ Now, sir, all this may seem to be very clear demonstra-| treaty had been violated by the disorderly whites on the 
tion te its author. I do not doubt that he honestly thought] frontiers, but that as North Carolina had not acceded to 
it must prove quite convincing to all who should have the| the Union, it was doubtful whether any efficient measures 
good fortune to meet with it. With your leave, sir, could be taken by the General Government. In relation 
to the difficulties between Georgia and the Creeks, it was 
| stated to be of great importance to Georgia as well as the 


b 


hic * to know she ~ . re. ? . 
I should like to know whether it ever occurred to him,| United States, to settle those differences, and that it 
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*“Pll taik a word to this same learned Theban.” 
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would he highly embarrassing to Georgia to relinquish |jt, and the Secretary of War well understands that to be 
certain lands, which she alleged the Creeks had already | the inevitable consequence of them. I infer, from a do- 
ceded to her, and which her citizens had settled upon. }cument on your table, that he has instructed your own 
To fix certain principles as instructions to the commis-|agents to make use of them for that purpose. A letter 
sioners, General Washington stated several questions to|from the Choctaw interpreter to the War Department, 
the Senate for their advice. Among these was the sub-|of the 27th of November last, says: **I was put in pos- 
ject of a cession from the Crecks of the lands in contro-| session of the contents of your letter of the 31st ultimo to 
versy, and one of the conditions to be offered them on|Colonel Ward, United States’ agent to the Choctaws, and 
that point was as follows: was ordered by him to interpret and fully explain the na- 
«‘4th. A solemn guaranty by the United States, to the | ture of the laws of Mississippi that were about to be ex- 
Creeks, of their remaining territory, and to maintain the} tended over them, and the bad consequences that would 
same, if necessary, by aline of military posts.” attend, as they were not prepared to live under said laws. 
The Senate advised and consented~to this, and the]{ have advised them on all occasions to make the best ar- 
treaty was negotiated and ratified. The differences with| rangement with the Government they possibly can, and 
Georgia appeared then to be finally settled. emigrate to the west of the Mississippi.”” The Secretary 
On the 11th of August, 1790, General Washington] wrote to the agent of the Cherokees, since this measure 
stated to the Senate in a message, that, as the obstacles to| has been pending: * The object of the Government is to 
closing the difficulties with the Cherokees had been re-| persuade, not coerce their Indian friends to a removal from 
moved by the accession of North Carolina to the Union, | the land of their fathers. Beyond all doubt, they ca 
he should now execute the power vested in him by the|be peaceable and happy where they are; yet still will they 
constitution, to carry into faithful execution the former|be protected to the extent that right and justice and 
treaty of Hopewell, unless a new boundary was agreed | powers possessed require. Beyond this the President has 
upon, and proposed to the Senate several questions as to} neither the inclination nor the authority to go. Itis i lle 
the compensation to the Cherokees for that purpose, and |to talk of rights which do not belong to them, and of pro- 


the following condition: tection which cannot be extended. The most correct 
“*3d. Shall the United States stipulate solemnly to gua-| plan is to disclose the facts as they exist, that all in inte- 
ranty the new boundary which may be arranged?” rest may be warned, and by timely precaution escape 


The Senate consented that this guaranty should be/those evils of which experience has already aflordcd 
given, and the treaty of Holston was made in conformity | abundant indication there is no avoiding, situated whicre 
to it. It was negotiated by Governor Blount. The ma-|they are.’”? Wee-can all understand language of this sort, 
nuscript volumes of the Senate show certain instructions | without the aid of an interpreter. But the Cherokees 
from the Government to Governor Blount, of the 27th of |and Creeks have declared that they will not leave ther 
August, 1790, which are so highly characteristic of the ad-| country. They peremptorily refuse to go over the Mis- 
ministration of General Washington, that I have taken a sissippi. Why, then, have these laws of the States been 
brief extract from them, which I beg leave to read. extended to them at this particular time? We are told 

** In order to effect so desirable a purpose upon proper | that this bill is only to come in aid of their voluntary emi- 
principles, it is highly necessary that the United States| gration. But you have had theiranswer to that for years. 
should set the example of performing all those engaye-| Your table is covered by their memorials and protests 
ments which by treaties have been éntered into under against it. You have made large appropriations before 
their authority. It will be in vain to expect a consistent | now to effect that object, and have failed. Why, then, 
conduct from the Indians, or the approbation of the im-|xre you repeating these appropriations at this particular 
yartial part of mankind, while we violate, or suffer a vio-|time? They are at your door, and tell you they will not 
Exton of our engagements. We must set out with doing accept them. Is there not reason, then, to believe that 
justice, and then we shall have a right to exact the same |they are to be removed against their real consent and 
conduct from the Indians.” clinations, though no actual force is meditated in any 

This is the history of your guaranties, and these wl Individuals may doubtless be found to surren- 
professions which you made when you offered them. |der the lands of the nation which they happen to « py. 
They were given on mature deliberation—with the full | These lands then pass to Georgia. The nations are to be 
knowledge of the claims of all parties, and were entered put at variance among themselves. ‘Their social inst: 
into with a solemnity which admonishes us that they can-jtions are to be destroyed. The laws of the States have 
not be safely trifled with. Against whom were they to be 
operate? Not against foreign powers, for they had no 
claims, nor against the General Government. It was the 
claims of the States to their country which we stand 
pledged to resist, until they consent to part with it peace- 
ably. It is claimed again now by some of the States, that 
our power to contract with these nations, as qualified so- 
vereignties, violates their jurisdiction. But we have seen 
that this question was fully before the Senate when we protect them—that their institutions are destroy: d—that 
gave these guaranties, and General Washington said that, | the pressure to be inflicted on them is such that they can- 
since North Carolina had acceded to the Union, he should jnot bear it, and thatthey must abandon their country when 
put forth the strength of the executive power entrusted | this House shall have sanctioned the measure before you. 
to him by the constitution, to execute the treaty of the] The Government is undoubtedly right when they say 
old Congress with the Cherokees. ‘hese guaranties can-|that the Indians cannot live where they now are, under 
not be executed at all, unless the treaties and the inter-|these laws. And why, then, were they passed? We are 
course laws are paramount to the laws of the States. told in one breath that they are mostly mere savag¢s, and 

The operation of the laws of Georgia, as well as Mis-|that all the efforts to reclaim them have failed; and in the 
sissippi and Alabama, shows this. I know that there is| next we hear, that, to carry into effect a very bencvolent 
nothing on the face of these laws which proposes to exert | plan for their improvement, they are to be placed under 
any direct force for the removal of the Indians. But, under} the strict 1 gulations of our state of society. Are we to 
the existing condition of things there, the moral effect of | understand by this that they are to be civilized by ¢ legis- 
these measures will as effectually accomplish this end as |lative act? Itis useless, sir, to consider this matter gravely 
your army could do it. The Indians themselves believe jin that way. We do not deceive ourselves by it, and siall 


done that effectually. The lands surrendered are t 
covered with white men. Can the Cherckees then live 
there? Is that the protection which you have promised?’ 
Is that the execution of your solemn guaranties’ Is that 
your dealing with your plighted faith and national honor’ 
Sir, the confidence of these nations in the securitics of 
their treaties and your good faith, is shaken. ‘hicy feel 
that they are abandoned—that your laws have ceased to 
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mislead nobody else. There is sagacity enough in the ple. It is the : first time, so far as my know ledge extends, 


people whom we represent to understand it. Think you|that suc oa a practice has been unblushingly avowed. 
that, with the Georgia report before them, they wi il be-| There is more, too,before us, which should attract the 
lieve that the obj “et ‘of the se laws is to reclaim the Indians |attention of this House. I see by a pi umphile ‘t before me, 
and improve their condition, so as to attach them more jth at our superintendent of Indian Affairs, in the War De- 
strongly to their country? ‘The Government has put this | partment, was sent to New York last summer to aid the 
ia its true light. The consequence will be, that, in their} benevolent institution to which I have already alluded, 
state of society, they can ¢t {joy none of the practical bene- - ith such information as he might possess in regard to 
fits of the general ‘laws of these States, and will be su! r= jt! ese Indian nations. He delivered an address on that 
jected at the same time to the whole range of their ordinary j occasion in one of the churches of that c ity. In this he 
criminal jurisdiction, as well as another code applic able to |said, that if the Indians were present he would address 
themselves only. We hear it sometimes said that they }them thus: 
are to be admitted to the privile; ges of citizens, as if some 66 Brot hers: Whether it is wise in you thus to linger out 
substantial privileges, which they do not now enjoy, were jac " fed, and impoverished, and dis menrte ning existence 
to be conferred on them. Ww! hy, then, do we find this bill land die as your fathers have died, and leave the 
here, exactly at the time when they are to rece: ive thes j tis y to your children, or to leave your country and the 
favors? If they are really to receive any new privileges, bones of your fathers, which cannot benefit you, stay 
will they not be more contented w! here they are, and le oe > tl ley are as long as you may.” 
ine lined to go beyond the Mississippi? It “will be asked, b 
too, by many, who cannot understand this sort of re asonings 


, 


» ol 
tiCS- 


was shocked, sir, when I met with the shameless avowal 
such a sentiment, and addressed to such an aud 





, 

hat particular benefit s these States e expect to obtain by ta by an agent of this Gov ‘rnment. I hi ive no la ge 

extending their laws over some thousands of pe ople whoare Ithat « can e ess my dete station of it. Noman whoche- 
said to be wild Indians, and bringing them w ithi n the pal C jris! hed a s; ok of virtuous feeling in his heart, could hav 

of their society. There is certainly no State pride to be |given it utterance. It deserves the marked reprobation of 

gratified by that. I shall not take up your time to an-/this House, as the guardians of the honor of the country; 





swer questions of this sort. If these laws do not sp 
a language that can be understoo: i here, they wil 
well ‘Gade rstood elsewhere. T here i is no reason to 
that Indian communities willdisturb dis poses ¥ sof thes 


! or th G vernmeut ought not to retain him in his place a 


ig 
i“ 
ih 5 . al un US plac 
ir. 
Imon: ec ; , +} nS al } 
» ¢] ~ 


sir, by the duty which I owe to the 


’ 
ulgence, to occupy your time no longer 





| 

l . 
if their own citizens will Iet them alone. ‘The o: | Sut I \ itlemen to review the history of this Go- 
ferers in that respect are the Indians. There are |e rnment ully, and say, if, on looking to the afflict- 
enough to meet that case, if Government will do its duty, ling condition of those people, and the certain consequen- 
and execute them faithfully. The Indians are a eect are to follow, they can lay their hands upon 





able and inoffensive people, advancing rapidly in moral 


2 s, as honorable men, and say that they feel 
imp “ovement, cultivating their lands, estal blishine school lel ar in conscience in going any further with this measur 














and churches, and distut bing nobody. They have alr idy | We are not dealing for ourselves in this matter. Ourown 
= ent ly borne what we should not sult bmit to ourse ve 8, |reputa ion is not alone concerned. ‘The character of the 

i they will bear much more, if we choose to inflict it}country is deeply involved init. We shail net | it 
up nthem. But they are not prepared to live under our | last to disguise our co-t peration in removing th hutions 
laws, if we had the right to extend our protection over |from their country. We may now flatter and deccive 
them without their consent. The courts of justice in these lourselves as we , but the time will c¢ \ our re- 
States will doubtless see that right is done, so far as they bi sibility can n > be evaded ner denied. It must be 
are to administer the law in particular cases. But thi y | : 





met, and it is bett *us to consider now what we must 
will afford a slende r protect.on against the operation of|mect. Our relations with 


moral c auses which will reduce them to the condition of 


4 


(he Indian nations are of our 
| ' , 1 _- ' 

jown seeking. Weassumed our guardianship over them 

iety. ' luntaril 

l 

















j ly, and we justifiedit, too, in the name of religion 

stied that the fu provided au We claimed it to be due from 1 5a 
bi used in such a man we shall be { ivilized, enlightened, and christian people to th -to 
hereafter to approve. The Secretary of War said last}our own character, and the opinion of the world. They 
year to our commissioners, ‘* Nothing is more certain iney ked it of us. We stretched out our arm towards 
that if the chicfs and ot ee men could be br rought |them, and they took our hand, in the confid that we 
into the measure, the st would implicitly fol % should act up to ee) rofessions. It was we who sol.cited 
becomes, therefore, pag on of necessity, if the Tidie ral|their friend and not they ours. It was done for our 














Governme mt would bene ‘fit these people, t that it move up¢ ! 5 theirs. We offered tl our 
them in the line of th ir own prejudices, and, by the adop- h, and the lo x our s rity and 
tion of any proper means, break the power that is wave r- | win their yked tl neti f oly 
ing with their best interests. The question is, | how canjreligion. ‘They h Lin us like children, and we 
this be best done? Not, it is believed, for the re: ons sug-|have sclemnly pledged our faith befor God and all man- 
gested, by means of a ge neral council. aa 3 would | kind, to fulfil « * promise 3 t » them r igrhte isly. We came 
be awakened to all the intimations which those who are here, an ( ir ¢ niry, it 
opposed to their exchange of country might throw out;|they inours. ° r, und w k 
and the consequence would be, what it has bi en, a firm !an 1 hel \ hed Vv 
refusal to acquiesce. The best resort is believed to be lof their hand. But we had fied from opp1 per- 
that which is embraced in an appeal to the chiefs and in-|secution in our own native land, and they received her 
flu ate t together, but apa as at oer oma Deus s, |in theirs as friends and brothers. We have per] ted 
and, 4 prop rexp osition of their al ci ynd.tio » rouse thei | nitualtvy to our fathers on th ory LS 13 
hena te think of that; whilst offers to 5 then, of extensive |which surround us. If we cherish in our | 
resery tions in fee s my le, and other rewards, would, it is | slightest ntiment of honor, or the least spar} f wrati- 
hoped, result in obtaimng their acquiescence.” tude yet lingers there, we shall not be xble to Lft up our 
N mw, Sil, 1 ruise these sureest ms as we may, y COS k wind us when el ti i _ 
can be no successful dissimulation in Jat Merrie ve of ti) 3 sort. out feel he rt of that rebuke whi 
It is sheer, open bribery——a disreputa ile proposition to|}must s ter f r perfidy. ‘These n 
buy up the chicfy, ; d rey vard them for treas n tu their peo- {h ) pital y cal not be cffaccd until we shall have di! i ed 
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these walls, or a: voli: r enemy shall kindly taflte t upon us}sponsibility that may involve.the country in that taint tupon 


a lesser di ser: 
We came to these people with peace offerings, and they 
gave us lands. As we increased in numbers we increased 
our demands, and began to press uponthem. They saw 
us hemming them in on every side, and furrowin e down 
the graves of their As their subsistence was ie 
ing away, they remonstrated against us. We were deaf 
their reproaches. ‘They implored us to remen ber their 


ice. 


+} Pe 
acners. 






kindness to us, but w turned away fromthem. T he y re- 
sisted at last, and flew to their arms. Fierce and bloody 
wars followed. We felt their power; and if they had bee n 
united, or had foreseen what we are now doing, hould 
not now be in these seats. We met again in frie: 








and established our treaties with them. We pled; 
faith, and gave them our solemn guaranties that we would 
come no further. I hope that we shall feel it our duty to ob- 
serve thet est men. 

But we Fed, will you leave things in their pre- 
sent co Will you refuse to treat with them? 
. 1 


‘hen we shall treat, I 





am ready 











to *, till they are at perfect liber-} 
ty, aint. I should not consider a| 
ti ir present wretched and for- 
8: inding on the 1\ ni 

co P men in a situation. Iam 
. ug g them at <« door as I « 
thishall, where they have been standing during the whole 
of this session, sup plicating us to stay our h The 





i3 one plain path of hon r, and it is the path of safety, be- 








‘ s the path of di Retrace your step 
i 1 ti onfess your obhi LLiOh 
ee Se te Denentan? + - 
your laws. Let the Pre went rey 
his opinions. 3 never too late to be just. Let! 

» % 6 a? . . ‘ q i . : 
tend his hand to them as a brother—as their ere fathei 
° wr : * 1: 1 
indeed. The power of the Government is at his « 1. 
Let } t the all thing 3, win back ft 1 
r der C 5 n 
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-\here in a corner without responsibility. 


yur repute ati ion, nor be accessory to it. No pride of opinion 
ishould influence us. There are no laurels to be won in 
a sficld. There is no victory to achieve over a peopl le 
F n thei ir si itus ation. There is no reward before us but dis. 
grace, and the detestation of our fellow-men. If this bill 
5c3, per will submit to all the injuries which may “be 
upon them, for it is no longer in their power to 


i 
They will bear it as long as men can bear 


+ 
cted 


r st. 


, Pi pre ‘- 
che on, but they will sink under it at last. If we were in 
th it situation, we should not leave our own country wil- 
lingly. Ww e, who are ae and proud, and restive of re- 


hould fly to arms for half of what they have suf. 
ifered already. We have 


> done it, but we had friends to 


sustainus. But the indian must submit. When we have 
jturned him away from our door, he has no friends any- 
iwhere. Shall we, who boast so much of our instituti 


, 
7 


and talk so loftily of patriotism, reproach him b e 
he loves his country too weill—because his heart is not as 
linty 


as we would make it—because he lingers too long 
jamong the graves of his fathers? But, sir, if ~ fiat is 
pronounced he re, he will go. He must go, for he cannot 


iy there and] They will leave the fields which they 
we reclaimed "San the forest and laid open to the sun, 

ir comfortable dwellings, their flocks, their schools, 
their churches—aye, sir, their christian churches, which 
lwe have bui nil there, and which now stand where the stake 


f the vic m was once planted. 
he graves of their A whole nation, in despa 
will piously gather up their bones, and retire to your w 

rn forests. When they shall me 


But they will not ! 


4 
fathers. 


reached its ne 








skirts, the y will look back for the last time from the moun- 
tain over this beautiful land of their fathers, and then re- 
tiring to the deeper shades within, will curse your perfidy, 

nd teach > children to execrate your name. We could 





reproach from the proud and the insole wets but the 
is juence in the humility with which these people p] 
their wrongs. We feel our guilt in the very submi 
ss with which they approach us. 
I have viewed this question in all the lights which have 
offered themselves to my mind, and I can see no way to 
i “it safely, but to stop where we are—to go no 


t to retract openly, honorably, and immediate- 


| ffarnad 47 





























l Every step we advance in this injustice will sink us 
rindisgrace. But, sir, to reject this measure is not 
i. We,cannot regain what we have already lost, 
unless our laws are executed. We cannot leave our seats 
here, and do this ourselves. Without the co-operat of 
the I utive, we are powerless; and if he will not p 
—if | vill t not execute the treatics—if the laws are sul- 
fered me slec ason and justice are slighted, and ex- 
lation is in vain—if his oath will not awaken him to 
stretch forth his arm fearlessly and honor: ae tos n 
he coustitution and laws of the country, and ti ighits of 
hese oppressed people, he shall go on upon his own re- 
ponsibil.ty, and that of those who may be about to phice 
measure in his hand. Be the consequences what they 
| ma} stain ed whatever may happen shall be upon his 
hands. My poor opinion in this matter may be worth vcry 
ttle here, and may be mistaken in my apprehensions. | 
ill leave this to time and those who come after us. Bu 
holding the opinions I do, I will take no share of the re- 


} 


ponsibility of carrying this measure through the H 
1On a subject as momentous as this, it is better for us, and 
» just to our constituents, that we should postpone this 
, and let the question be fairly and fully presente 
fore we act upon it finally. Th , have a righ 
» demand it of us. Let the fec ling and jud; sinent of the 
untry be consulted. When this bill s passed, 
atter is be > ere our reach and theirs. 1 The memo- 
on your t: »oug: ht not to lightly trided with, : 
lL not be safe! y despised. This thing is not to be done 
It will be stripped 
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of all the mysteries and vain disguise in which we may lit, 1 out these will be no refuge for you i 1 the grave. 
hope to concc al its real chs aracte r, and be put to the sc-| will yet live in h istory; and if your ‘chi 


e hildren do not 
verest scrutir Surely, sir, we must wish that we felt|their fathers, they must bear the humiliating reproach 


confident of that enli ghtened support in public opinion, | of their names. ‘Nor will this transaction be put ‘down i in 














without which we cannot be, and will not “find ourselv< $| history asa party measure. Our country, too, must bear 
sustained before the country. . {the « > crime and the shame. [ have been’a party man sir 
— may differ on points which affect our internal policy IP rh a too much so—and I have contributed nothin 
y without respons! bility to others. But our conditct in}} lace the present Chicf Magistrate in t! 
‘hi affects the security of ‘the social law of all mankind, andj he now holds—as yet under the constitution and 
which all. ae ea are interested to sustain. They have th it. ButI should deem ita lesser evil and a u 
right to s t in jud lgment upon us. That part of f the la w ¢ a. uamity—and I declare to you that I had 
nations v ti ch commands the observance of treaties, isthe} him or an ther man created dictator at o1 





law of the whole human family. Though the present measure | hin sway our desti ni es, for one life at least, than suffer fo 
























































may not immediately affect them, and they may have noja single hour the shame of fk cling that my c: y mu 
right to interfere , yet they have the rightfor their own secu-! submit before the christian world to the disgrace of be- 
ey to put in action the moral fee! ing of the world a ainst| ing set down in hist as the violator of her treaties, and 
the effect of our example. Whatever our op sinions may be of : oppressor of t elpless people who ] 
the in onof France asa question of original intericrence, | confidingly to her faith. 
the powers of Europe were fi ily J justi fied in the 1 neasures But L will not 2 a up all for 1] When 
which they took in 181 5, on the return of Boneps ute fi it is considered le, aft Nt eine 
Elba. As the violator ‘of treaties, he had placed himsclf} have at stak tion, ! triff a =e 
out of all civil and social relations. There was no seci- sition of t! te y t , k cannot belic 
rity for any"Government, if so dangerous an example, by | that they will refuse to make ‘ce or concession 
such a formidable power, should have been able to is-lof feeling to the reputation of t! y. Are not our 
tain itself. Ihave nothing to say of the subsequent dis-!! l our reputatio ea , oat ; 
position of his person. It docs not concern the question | theirs? Are t! wae * . Gr att 3 euaiiae 
before us. But the opinion of mankind sustained his cx- ue or 1 t] vd 
pulsion from France, if not from Europe, and history will! tn; ll ec lt b] as . 
sanction it. The eye of other nations is now fixed uj} he goodn of Providence, it u ‘ rm 
us. Our friends are looking with fearful anxiety to our} n country, shall be forever 1 ; L that 
conduct in this Ae Our enemies, too, are wat appalling night of despotism shall d pon the 
our steps. They have lain in wait for us for half a cen-| world, and lower upon the whole family of eee 
tury, and the p: >of this bill will light up joy and! bright écTlation thell have t. and the I he a 
hope in the palace of every despot. It will do mor human freedom h: 4 What 
destroy the confidence of the world in free gover t t} miserable remnants of } i Hiem 
than all their armies could accomplish.. Our fricn ve-! or to us, if, in settling an abstract « 
rywhere will be compelled to hang th heads, and sub-!} y about to exp ourselves ani + 
mit t is reproach of their principles. It will wea! bad faith? New York, Penns) 1, Vir and 
ir institutions at home, and infect the heart of our social; Ohio have all yiclded to the consti ! onty of 
8) . It will teach our peop! » to hold the honor of! the Union, on points quite as es 1. in tl E 
Gove htly, and Hocsit the moral fecling of) to their sovereizn sthis. T! pe be won 
the country. Republics have ae charged, too, with in-lin thi itroversy that is worth a : > wht, in 
lence and oppression in the day of their P wer. IDs-!comy on with the condemmtion that ] ‘ 
tory has unfortunately given us much proof of its truth,! To x h a calamity, Iw Ne 
and we are about to confirm it by our own example.!f will eve. Tirve nv thi here. lwillcl : ne 
But, sir, we must stand at last at the bar of posterity, and/ of ¢) States that shall offend tide. The pont 
nswer there for ourselves and our country. If we look! of} shall be conccded to them, and « faith 
yarty influence to sustain us now, it will fail u ts] be vindic l bv acon n from th 
little bickerings in which we now bustle and show | | ! not yet give up even this hope. 2 Hi bel 
. e . i * ‘ i i 
off our importance, will have then ceased and been for-!that the Chief Magistr: ( 3 
gott ‘little understood. There will be no tu won ‘and the couates i 
ing to warp the judgment—no temp ; tol look there, too, for better couticils, le] 
entice into error--no adulation to offer unto powcr, or to! , 1of the ground on whic! ! Pion 
win the favor of the great—no ambition to be e: l-~/sclf. Whether we favored his « t it 
and no v press to shelter wrong, to misr y nt th nor not, we may all unite j th y 
truth, or umniate the motives of those who now fore-| loave it with a solid ri putation, < lie may e 
W th hr your responsibility. The weight of anamec)the honor of his country be ] f his 
vill not sustain you there, and no tide of popularity will! friends. We are all i terested in his fume, for it is now 
ry you along triumphantly. Our country will | lentified with his country. Th ler examples 
brought by the historian—cusfodia fidelis rerum--to ' for his emulation than Spain or ¢ j sees 
standard of universal mor: ality which will guide the jud--|c: public iaith of his country, ( l 
m and fix the sentence of posterity. It will be pro-! indeed as her savic r, for he will rved her 
n the im partial judgment of mankind, andstand/ honor. Let him instruct the world that t unctitv of 
forevei eeveribee. The character of this measure will! treaties is no longer the scorn of republi nd shall 
then be known asitis. The full and clear light of trath!then have truly filled the measure of ’s glory 
will break in upon it, and it will stand out in history in) and his own. Her history beams with el "the | ha 
bold r lief. _ The witnesses who will then speak, will f honor and honest fame ites 
¥ 3 in ustrious men who have not lived to see this d Ys f; bim, which any ma f ' 
2 Our histor Te he treaties and your statutes, will con- ilate: but the éenduri: es ] g 
ront yé The human heart will be consulted—-the moral | has n won by theiri le j 
/ ot tt mankind will speak out fearlessly, and you! # viuiby , \ 
w ls stand condemned by the law of God as well as t ie MEM } ine unam, hy f f tie 
ntence of your fellow-men. You may not live to hear! mesterta consol oane : f 
- . i 
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mortui viveremus; hune Miliaiee rece, cujus goodil us dias n salt, if they w ould agree to take it up, an let it go to : 
homines in celum viderentur ascendere. ” Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LUMPKIN, of Georgia, next took the floor, but Mr. TAYLOR called for the reading of the bill, which 








gave way for a motion for the committee to rise. | Mr. POTTER objected to, but the readi ng was ordered. 
_ | The question was then put on taking up the bill, and 
Monnar, May 17, 1839. | decid ed in the negative by the following vote: yeas, 92— 
“ait — 1 - | s , 
THE DUTY ON SALT. ways, 98 
The House resumed the consideration of the isan! ; REMON AL oF THE ane , 
offered by Mr. TALIAFERRO, to repeal the duty on salt, | The House then again resolved itself into a Committ 
the question being on ordering the previous q sention. } of the Whole, Mr. Wicxurrre in the chair, on the bill { 


the removal of the Indians. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said, his life had never been free from 
care and responsibility; but, on no former occasion, had ); 
ever felt more « deeply impressed \ with a sense of that re- 
That, from and after the 30t yer next, | sponsibility, to God and his coun try, t hs mm he did at th 
the existing duty on po shall be resent m coment. The ob ligations which rest on me [said 
the measured bushel; that, from and after the 30th day| St: Lis are common to everymember of this House. ‘I 
of September, 1831, the e duty on salt shall be further re-| g7¢at importance which I attach to the decision « of this 
daced to — cents per the measur it at | House upon the bill now under consideration, does not 
the end of one year { x the period when the public debt arise from anys pprehension of materi: il ficets being pro- 
of the United States, on which an interest of more thant in ees, to any one of the States who are interest 
three per centum per annum is payable, shall have been| ‘ d. Itis true, your decision will have a strong bearing on 


Mr. TALIAFERRO rose, and offered the following as a 

nodification of his original proposition, viz. Strike out the 
i umble, and all after the word ‘‘resolved,” and inser 
the following: 




























extinguished and disc! urged, no duty on salt imported in-| their interest; but they have the capacity, to some extent 
to the United States, or the territorics thereof, shall be im-| 8t least, to t: ike care of themselves. But to those remnant 
posed. | tribes of Indians whose good we seck, the subject before 
j . . . . arn" 

Some difficulty arose on the point, whether the call} YoU is of vital importance. It isa measure of life and « 








for the previous question, by Mr. TALI AFERRO, on Sa.| Pass the bill on your table, and you save them. Reject it, 
t irday 9 had been s« conded, (it requir SA n jo of th and you leave them to per: sh. Re ject this b ll, and you 
Louse.) before the c: al of the House which was moved] thereby encourage delusory hopes in the Indians, whic! 
had been decided; and a good deal of rsation ataax! their pro fessed friends and allies well know will never 

place betw e Chair and different m vets rs as to the} realiz ed. The rejection of this bill will encourage and 
‘ thinking that the motion had not been se-} invite the Ind'ans to acts of indiscrct'on and assumptions 



































, and others that it had. To relieve the House] Wich will necessarily bring up’ ym them chastisement and 
from the embarrassment produced by this uncertai ity, | injury, whielf will be deplored by every friend of vii 
Mr. TALIAFERRO withdrew the modification which|#2¢ humanity. I therefore call upon you to av vid th 
he offered to his resolution this morning, | then with-| evil consequences while you may. Delay is pregnant wil 
drew his motion of Saturday for the ] ious question;| great danger to the Indians; what you do, do quickly, 
which having done, he immediately aft re-offered his} before the evil day approaches. 
m ition, and on its adoption called for the 7 iou I differ with my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Bxer] in 
questtion | regard to Indian civilization. [ entertain no doubt t ‘ 
Mr. BURGES thereupon moved a call of the Hou e, and} remnant of these people may be entirely ee fj 
demanded the yeas and nays on the moti ic] ing| their native savage habits, and be brought to enter into t 
taken, the call of the House was negatived: ycas, 70-- | Full enjegunent of 4 ull the 'ble ‘ssings of civilized soc iety It 
nays, 112 | appears to me, we have too many instances of individual 

M I MAN, of New York, then moved that the improvement amongst the various native tribes of America, 
resolution be laid on the table, and demanded t! yeas and} to hesitate any long. r in determining whether the India 
nays on the motion; which being taken, : | are susceptible of civilization. Use the proper means, and 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table was ne: SUCCESS will crown your efforts. The means hitherto re- 
tived by the following vi S7—- 3, 97 | sorted to by the Government, as well as by individuals, to 

Here, the he r Lins ape ve the condition of the Indians, must, from the pre- 

Mr. M AR LIN rose Che aid) to submit a motion. If the sent state of things, very soon be withheld from these un- 
H : i majority of it, were disposed to do any thine] fort nate people, if they remain in their present abod ~o 
on tl uh; ct of the salt duty; if they were sincere in thic| for t! vey will every day be brought. into closer contact and 
leclarations which they made in regard to i hen befor« ec conflict with the white popul: ation, and this circumstan 
the H as an incidental question, it we very easy| will diminish the spirit of benevolence and philanthro; 
to cifect the object of the resolution, by £ | towards them which now exists 
: the table, containi provision on t |} Imght exhaust what Eee strength I have in rey 

, It Was Oo us, from the proceedings, ing to the gentleman from New York, [Mr, Storrs. } ‘He 

minority on this question would have it im their | | has consumed much of your time, with his usual al bility an 
defeat the proposition, in its present shape, to the ingenuity. It would require an entire spe -ech © defend 
t . He therefore moved that the Hou | my own State (Georgia) from the many imputations cas 
the bill ‘ reduce and modify the duties on alt | ou her by that gentleman and others. I must lcs » much 
por ticles.” [Reported by Mr. McDurrir, from the| of this for my colleagues and others who may follow me in 
( nt 1 L Me , on t Sth of F bruary, | this discussion. 

Lordered to lic on the table His object was to have} _ The gentleman’s doctrines upen the subject of State 
it committed to a Committee of the Whole House. Mr. M.| rights ought to be met and refuted; severe censures cast 

ked leave t ld a word of « X] lanation. Some grentle- upe 1 our Chief Magistrate, and his subordinates in offic “Cy 
men might suppose that in moving the « ideratior , uld be corrected as they deserve, and the Execut tive de- 
this bill hi object was to get up a tar] discussion. fended im his wise, vi irtuous, and candik#course on thi s sub- 
‘ ot his object. ‘The tarilf gentlemen might, if they| ject. But I shall leave much of this for others, a1 d only inei : 
chase, strike from the bill, by lamation, every provi-| denta lly pay my re spects to the | rentleman from New York, 

t hich prop La reduct. f ti luty 1) ay | proceed Creetly to the subject un der consideration. 
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The bill on your table involves but little that can be| 
considered new principle. The only departure from for-| 
ner principles and practice is to be found in that part 
which extends greater security and benefits to the Indians. 

The whole of my policy and views of legislation upon 
this subject has been founded in an ardent desire to bet- 
ter the condition of these remnant tribes. At the same 
time, I freely admit, their interest alone has not guided my 
action. From the time I became a member of this House, 
the great object of my solicitude and labor has been to 
relieve all the States (especially my own) from the per- 
plexities, heart-burnings, conflicts, and strifes which are 
connected with this Indian snbject. 

The ground occupied by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. Bre} U shall not again travel over. I never have, 
hor ever will consume the time of this House by a speech 
of repetition. Nevertheless, I shall necessarily advert to 
many of the same points, with a view of corroborating what 
has been said by my friend from Tennessee in favor of the 
bill. As one of the Committee on Indian Affairs, I shall 
not be diverted from what I consider my duty in defending 
the measures submitted by the committee, by attempting 
to follow our opponents in their wide range of irrelevant 
matter and argument. 

1 am not only identified with this subject, as a member 
of the Indian Committee, but, as a representative of the peo- 
ole of Georgia, 1 feel myself bound to defend their rights. 

My life has been spent on the border of these south- 
ern Indians; | therefore know much which relates to the 
history of this subject, from my own personal observation. 
Upon taking my seat as a member of the twentieth Con- 
gress, (without delay) 1 introduced a resolution, which 
brought this subject, in all its bearings, to the considera- 
tion of Congress; and the investigations had upon the sub- 
ject resulted in providing an appropriation of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to defray the expense of preparing for the 
emigration of the Indians west of the Mississippi. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] having given the 
details of the exploring tour of the agents of the Govern- 
ment (under this act) who examined the country west of 
the Mississippi, with a view of ascertaining the quality of 
the country contemplated for the permanent abode of the 
indians, and the report of these agents, I will only say, a 
suitable and sufficient country was found—a country ad. 
mirably adapted to the interest and condition of the emi- 
grating Indians. ‘The report of these commissioners is 
sustained by the vorroborating testimony of many highly 
espectable persons. That there is a good and sufficient 
country for all the Indians to emigrate to, can no longer 
be doubted, whatever may be said to the contrary by our 
opponents. man 


I will now ask the attention of the committee to the his- 
tory of Indian emigration. So far as my researches afford 
information on this subject, 1 will submit the facts. Emi- 
gration commenced with the Indians themselves. Their 
own enterprise (:ninfluenced by the Government) led 
many individuals of the southern tribes, previous to the 
year 1808, to remove from the east to the west side of the 
Mississippi, and there take up their abode. A strong im- 
pulse was given to this spirit of emigration by President 
Jefferson, during his administration. What this impulse 
was, nay be seen by reference toa talk of Mr. Jefferson to! 
the Ch roke es, (volume of Indian Treaties, page 140,)| 
inserted in the preamble of the Cherokee treaty of 1817, 
which preamble is in the following words: ; 
hy Whereas, in the autumn of the year 1808, a deputation 
from the upper and lower Cherokee towns, duly ate| 
rized by their nation, went on to the city of Washington, 
the first named to declare to the President of the United | 
States their anxious desire to engage in the pursuits of 
agriculture and civilized life in the country they then oc- 
cupied, and to make known to the President of the United 
States the impracticability of inducing the nation at large | 

Yor VI.--128 
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to do this, and to request the establishment of a division 
line between the upper and lower towns, so as to include 
all the waters of the Hiwassee river to the upper town; 
that, by thus contracting their society within narrow limits, 
they proposed to begin the establishment of fixed laws 
and a regular Government: the deputies from the lower 
towns, to make known their desire to continue the hunter 
life, and also the scarcity of game where they then lived, 
and, under those circumstances, their wish to remove 
across the Mississippi river, on some vacant lands of the 
United States: And whereas the President of the United 
States, after maturely considering the petitions of both 
parties, on the 9th day of January, A. D. 1809, including 
other subjects, answered those petitioners as follows: 

«« The United States, my children, are the friends of both 
parties, and, as far as can be reasonably asked, they are 
willing to satisfy the wishes of both. Those who remain 
may be assured of our patronage, our aid, and good neigh- 
borhood. Those who wish to remove, are permitted to 
send an exploring party, to reconnoitre the country on the 
waters of the Arkansas and White rivers, and the higher 
up the better, as they will be the longer unapproached by 
our settlements, which will begin at the mouths of those 
rivers. The regular districts of the Government of St. Louis 
are already laid off to the St. Francis. 

** When this party shall have found a tract of country 
suiting the emigrants, and not claimed by other Indians, 
we will arrange with them and you the exchange of that 
for a just portion of the country they leave, and to a part 
of which, proportioned to their numbers, they have a just 
right. Every aid towards their removal, and what will be 
necessary for them there, will then be freely administered to 
them; and, when established in their new settlements, we 
shall still consider them as our children, give them the 
benefit of exchanging their peltries for what they will 
want at our factories, and always hold them firmly by the 
hand.” 

Thus we sce a deputation of Cherokees, as early as the 
year 1808, visiting this city, anxiously desiring and implor- 
ing the aid of President Jefferson to enable them to emi- 
grate and settle in the very country where a great portion 
of them now reside, and where we have procured a most 
excellent and ample country for the remainder. Those 
who have emigrated are delighted with their new homes, 
and most of their brethren who remain in the States would 
gladly improve their present condition by joining them: 
but their lordly chiefs, of the white blood, with their 
northern allies, ‘* will not let the people go.” Notwith- 
standing the signs of the times, the hearts of these rulers 
have been hardened again and again. 

These movements on the part of the Cherokees, with- 
out urgency or solicitation on the part of the Government, 
have resulted in the treaties of 1817 and 1828, providing, 
as before pointed out, an ample and permanent home for 
the whole of the Cherokees. Under the provisions of 
these treaties they have been going, and will continue to 
go, until not a real Indian will be left behind. ‘* Hinder 
me not,” will be their language, when they are permitted 
to express their own feelings, unawed by the tyrannical 
enactments of their mixed blooded chiefs. 

With the Choctaws and Crecks, treaties have also been 
made, assigning to them countries west of the Arkansas 
and Mississippi. The Creeks have been flocking to theirs, 
and it is satisfactorily ascertained that they would all £0, 
if the means contemplated in this bill should be afforded 
to the Executive. 

The whole of the Choctaws are not only willing to go, 
but are actually preparing to go, and have submitted their 
terms, in the form of a treaty, to the proper department 
of the Government. ‘The Chickasaws have no country 
yet provided for them in the West, but are anxious to emi- 
grate thither, if they can obtain a suitable country. 

The Seminoles of Florida are also desirous to join 
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their Creek brethren i in he Ww a if they can obtain land. | 
The Indians in Illinois, Ohic, and Indiana have been emi- 
grating for many years past, and the cost of their j journeys} 
has been paid by the Governme nt, until about two years 
ago, when the spirit of emigration so far increased the 
numbers, that the expense became too great to be paid by| 
the means at the disposition of the Exe ecutive 

The treaties formed with the various tribes of Indians, | 
providing for their emigration, may be found in the volume 
of treaties compiled under the order and direction of Mr. 
Calhoun, while acting as Secretary of War. ‘That with! 
the Choctaws, of October 18th, 1820, page 166; the treaty | 


with the Shawnees, 7th November, 1825, page 361, pro-| 
vides for an exchange of lands with those residing both in| 
Missouri and Ohio; with the Creeks, 24th Janus ary, 1826, 
page 218; with the Weas tribe, August, 1820, page 2615 
with the Kickapoos, 30th August, 1819, page 265; with! 
the same-tribe, 30th July, 1819, page 268 

I had intended to read extracts from all these treaties, | 
but I find that my time and stre ngth both admonish me to} 


be brief. I have therefore given a reference to the book, | 
a treaty, and the page, and every gentleman can read} 
for himself. 

I can only say that I am greatly surprised to hear the 
opponents ‘of the proposed policy, in the face of the 
records, laws, and treaties of the country, speak of the 
proposed measure as being novel--as being a change of| 
policy in our Indian relations, and as being fraught with| 
danger and ruin tothe Indians. _I feel assured, if the good| 
people who have been memorializing us through the winter} 
were in Possession of the facts which are within the reac -h| 
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| alluded to, the United States will have to encounter ; 
| conflicting interests with either. On the contrary, 
the removal of the tribes from the territory whic h they 
now inhabit, to that which was designated in the messag 
}at the commencement of the session, which would accon 
| plish the object for Georgia, under a well digested plar 


that 


| for their governme nt and civilization, which should } 


agreeable to themselves, would not only shield them fr 

| impending ruin, but promote their we Mare and happiness 
| Experience has clearly demonstrated that, in their pres: 
state, it is impossible to incorporate them in such mass 
in any form whatever, into our system. It has also d 
monstrated, with equal certainty, that, without a timelh 
anticipati on of, and proy ision against, the dang rs to wl 
they are exposed, under causes which it will be diffi 
cult, if not impossible, to control, their degradatio 
extermination will be inevitable.” 

Such were the opinions of President Monroe, in 18: 
supported by an able report, going i nto an important d 
tail, appertaining to every branch of the system propos 
I will give the following short ex 
tract from the report: “There are now, in most of 
| tribes, well educated, sober, and reflecting individ 
| who are afflicted at the present condition of the India 
jand d despondent at their future prospects. Under the oj 

ration of existing causes, they behold the certain de; 
| dation, misery, and even final annihilation of their rac 

and, no doubt, would gladly embrace any arrangen 

which would promise to elevate them in the scal of vil 
zation, and arrest the destruction which now awaits th 

Mr. Adams, with great force of argument, while Pr. 


n 


of every member of this committee, they would change] de nt of the United States, sustained these doctrines a 
their politics s,and unite with the frie nds of Indian emigr ation. { opinions. His two secretaries, Governor Barbour a 
I have heard much complaint that we are progressi ing| General Porter, with great ability, repeatedly enfor 

in the removal of the Indians, without any systematic plan! the same doctrines and principles, to their full ext 


€ 





for their security and government when they get into} 
the possession of their new homes, 
from our opponents; but I confess I agree with them, to! : 
a limited extent. I would myself greatly prefer going| 
the whole amount at once. Nevertheless, I discover that} 
every step we advance in carrying out our plan, the more 
v eaeeh | is the op positi on. The bill on your table, sir, goes 
much further in providing for, and pointing out, the land- 
coi of an entire and complete system, than any mea- 
sure heretofore acted upon in Ce find! 
opp‘ osition increases. 

if those who wish to s 
refer to Mr. Monroe's message 
1825, page 453, volume of and also to! 
Mr. Calhoun’s report, acc ome anying that message ‘ they) 
will find the great outline of the ‘pk in laid down. In that 
message, Mr. Monroe says: ‘‘ Being deeply impressed with, 
the opinion that the removal of the Indian tribes from the 
lands which they now occupy within the limits of the several 
States and territories to the country lying westward and 
northward thereof, within our acknowledged boundaries, 
is of very high import ance to our Union, and may be ac- 
compli ished on cunditions and in a manner to promote the 
interest and happine ss of these tribes, the attention of the 
Government has been long drawn, with gre: olicitude, 


This objection comes 


ther 


Ss, and yet we 


Here 


>an entire system presented, will 
of the 27th of January, 


| 
Indian Treaties, 


it 








to the object. For the remoyal of the tribes within the 
limits of the State f Georgia, me motive has |! pecu 
liariy strong, arising from the compact with tha State, 
whereby the United States arc ca to extinguish the In- 
dian title to the lands within it, whenever it may be done 
pe aceably and on reasonable conditions. In the fulfilment 
of this compact, I have thou ght that the United States 
should act with a generous spirit; that they should omit 
nothing which should comport with a liberal construction 
of the ‘nstrument, and likewise be in accordance with the 
first ngete of those tribes. From the view which I have; 


taken of the subject, 1 am satisfied that, in the 


discharge 
of these impo rtant duties, | in regard to both 


S| 
the parties 


land inferm them that this 
| measure 


men of the; 


which may be seen and read, by referring to the State | 
pers whic hare on the files of this House, and are al 
accessible to the members of C ongress. { therefo 
monish every gentleman of this committee, who may 
opposed to this measure, ta de al fairly with his const 

no new Measure, ema! f 
from President Jackson and the Georgians, but that it is 
tested by many years’ experience, and that it 
reccived the sanction and support of the wisest and 


is 


ime. 

Jefferson gave to it the first official impulse; Madisor 
Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Calhoun, Barbour, Porter, E 
ton, anda majority of the Senators and Representatiy 
of the people of this great con federation of States, hav 
in their official capacities, repeatedly sustained th¢ 
ples and policy of the bill on your ‘table. This declara 


| tion is fully supported by the talks, treaties, laws, messag 


and reports, to which I have already called the attentio! 
the committee. It has not only bee ‘n devised and susta 
by the ablest statesmen of the country, but has reccis 
the ap probation | of a very large portion of the wise a! | 
the good throug hout our country. Our most enlighten 

supe atta nts and agents of indian Affairs have all | 
come converts to Indian emigr: ation; our most pious 4 
candid missionarics } also added their testimony in 01 
favor. 


aye 


One of the most devoted and pious missiona 
reverend Isaac McCoy) with whom I am acquainted, has 
said, ‘* What plan will most likely be successful in : 
plishing the reformation * Indians?” He answe' 
‘Without ceremony, | offer for consideration the p! 
recommended to the wisdom ‘of Congress by Mr. M 
late President of the United States The same 


‘© We are wellaware of some formidab! 
cles opposed to the removal of the Indians. The obst: 
which we allude will not derive their origin or their st Pi 
from the Indians themselves, but both will be found i 
avarice *f white men, near to, and mingling with, 


man says; 


+ ; > 
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dians, whose interest it is for the natives to remain where | 
they are, and in their present condition.” ‘*I deeply regret 
the necessity of mentioning this circumstance, but justice 
to my subject, to the Indians, and to my own conscience, 
demands it of me. We may prepare to encounter a host of 
opposers, consisting of traders, both licensed and unli- 
censed, many of them speaking the Indian language fluent- 
ly, and in habits of daily intercourse with them, often allied 
by marriage, and otherwise by blood; and from many 
others who profit more or less by a commission from our 
Government, for the performance of services in the In- 
dian Department. Remove the Indians, and the fountain 
fails. , 

‘Some estimate of the difficulties arising from this 
quarter may be formed on considering the influence which 
the number of those interested persons, under their favor- 
able opportunities, may exert on the minds of these igno- | 
rant, uninformed people, whose prejudices against us are | 
generally inveterate, and whose jealousies are ever on the 
alert; considering, also, that, in the transacting of business, 
Government has been under the necessity of availing itself 
of the services of those very persons. The story requires 
much delicacy in the telling, and perhaps has never been, 
nor will it now be plainly told, that scarce a treaty with the 
Indians occurs, in which the commissioners of the United 
States are not obliged to shape some part of it to suit the 
convenience of some of this class of persons.” 

This same worthy missionary says: ‘* Societies and their 
missionaries should carefully guard against what we may 
term high coloring. We are naturally fond of telling the 
more favorable parts of the story, and rather desire the 
unfavorable parts to sink into oblivion. I could readily 
point to statements respecting missionary operations, which 
approximate this character too nearly; but I deem it suffi- 
cient to mention this general and undoubted fact, viz. A 
man in Europe, by reading the whole of our missionary 
journals, narratives, reports, &c. would be apt to suppose 








the success of our labors was such that the aborigines of 
our country were rapidly improving their condition, both 
i hristianity and civilization. How would 
such a one be disappointed, on visiting these regions, to 
find that, instead of improvement in general, they are ra- 
pidly decreasing in numbers, and perishing under their 


accumulating misfortunes. 


in respect to ¢c 


Both societies and missiona- 


ries are blameable in this thing. The latter claim a pre-| 
text from the peculiarities of their situation. The views} 
of the community in general, in relation to the true con- | 
dition of the Indians, their character, and the character of 
inissionary labors among them, being erroneous, missiona- | 
ries find oe difficulty in managing those impre¢ ssions | 





which influence their patrons as well as other people. Few 
indeed are prepared for that tedious process which is 
usually unavoidable in the work. 


lf a missionary is not 





, ina tolerable degree, what would be deem- 
ed by his patrons evidence of success, and in a pretty 
short time, too, after he has commenced his labors, his sup-| 
porters are liable to grow impatient, and to imagine the | 
existence of some defect in him or his management.” | 
Lask special attention to the foregoing extracts, as well 
as to the source from which they are taken. They are! 
the deliberate opinions of one of our most experienced, | 
pious, and persevering missionaries. 
fro none 


¢ 


who is resolved to devote his whole life in sus- 


fis own country. 


Having given an outline of the origin and progress of 
Indian « migration, and the support and favor which it has 
received from most of our distinguished statesmen and pa- 
triots, I now say, the experiment has been sufficiently test- 
ed, to induce a large majority of the people of this Union 
ardently to desire its consummation. If it be inquired 
_ eee ; ee I answer, from the best in- 


press At the present day, 


Yes, sir, this comes| efforts. 


N CONGRESS. 


he Indians. 
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jthe press in our country is resorted to by every class of 


the community, civil and religious, to disseminate their 
opinions. The press seems to keep pace with the forma- 
tion of new societies; and we bid fair to outstrip any peo- 
ple in the world in the number and variety of our societies. 
Every new society seems to be resolved to have a printing 
press; and I regret to see so many of these new societies— 
established, no doubt, from good motives, throwing their 
support, on many occasions, into the scales of political 
demagogues. Men the most profligate often become the 
dictators of all the influence that these well-meaning peo- 
ple can bring into operation. Well, sir, if the press be 
the best index to public opinion, the people of this country 
are with us. [do not mean to be understood, that more print- 
ing isdone on our side than on the side of our opponents. No, 
sir, they greatly exceed us in quantity; but their printing 
is confined to a limited circle. I invite your attention to 
the tone of the press on this subject, in all the different 
sections and neighborhoods of the whole country. Even 
in those sections of the Union where we meet with the 
most violent opposition, the best half of the press, politi- 
cal and religious, is on our side, and I entertain no doubt 
but the people in these sections give tone to the press. It 
is true, a combined few, from selfish and political consi- 
derations, have been led to great exertions, in the fashion- 
able mode of the day, in getting up opposition to this mea- 
sure. We have been inundated with memorials, pam 
phiets, and speeches, made at society and town meetings. 
But, sir, let it be remembered that weak minorities al- 
ways make the most noise. Contented majorities, conscious 
of their strength, are never found praying for a redress 
of grievances. Suppose, for a moment, that portion of the 
population of the Union north and east of this place to 
be equally divided on this question; the entire South and 
Southwest, with the exception of a few aliens to their own 
interest, are in favor of this measure; and J have no hesi- 
taney in arriving at the conclusion, that much the larger 
portion of the religious community will be found on our 
side of the question, notwithstanding the denunciations and 
anathemas which have been pronounced against us. This 
proceeds from a few leading religionists of the new con- 
cert sect, or that class of philanthropists who are going up 
and down in the land seeking whom they may devour. 
The two wide-spread denominations, the Baptist and Me- 
thodist, with whom I have had an extensive and intimate 
intercourse through my whole life, I am sure, will never 
lend themselves, in a united manner, as religious bodies, 
to aid political factions or designing demagogues. No, sir, 
these denominations were sufliciently tested during the 
late war. They stood by their country in the field of bat- 
tle, and breasted the storm of war. They could pray for 
you in their closets and their pulpits, without the fear 


lof incurring Divine displeasure. 


One of these denominations (I mean the Baptist) have, 


|through their organs, the officers of their religious boards, 


conventions, and associations, for years past, at every ses- 
sion of Congress, reminded you of the interest they feel 
and the labors they have bestowed towards the great object 
of Indian civilization. Moreover, they have expressed their 
convictions, that your emigration plan afforded the best and 
most permanent prospect of success to their missionary 
Sir, no religious denomination in this country, as 
such, willbe found unitedly giving themselves up into the 


taining the missionary cause amongst the native Indians of} hands of political men, to aid in the objects of political 


it would be tuo tedious to name all the various 
sects of our country; but, having named one or two, I 
avail myself of this opportunity of saying, I have great 
respect for most of the denominations in our country, 
and have no unfriendly feelings to any. I wish them all 
prosperity in all their attempts to benefit mankind. 

Our good and worthy Quaker friends, who have been 
memorializing us on this subject, will all come right as 
soon as their misapprehensions are corrected. When they 


| faction. 
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ascertain that Georgia and President Jackson are by no 
means the advocates of war, famine, and pestilence, they 
will take us by the hand, and joinus in advancing measures 
of kindness, benevolence, and good will towards the In- 
dians. Sir, I am not afraid to trust the Quakers. The re- 
ligious people of this country are in the full enjoyment of 
religious liberty. It is all thatthe truly pious want. They 
want no ‘christian party in politics.” I profess to admire 
that active spirit of christian benevolence which has done 
so much for our common country, in the cause of letters 
and morality. That religion which carries its saving in- 
fluence into families, congregations, and sociéty in general, 
adorns its professors. 

The religious opposition to this measure is not confined 
to any particular sect, unless we give a new name to a re- 
ligious party in politics—a party which has some recruits 
from many, if not all, the different sects of the country. 
it is this new sect of concert brethren, against whom I 
direct my censures. These canting fanatics have placed 
themselves, upon this Indian question, behind the bul- 
warks of religion, and console themsclves with the belief 
that the Georgians, whom they have denounced as athe- 
ists, deists, infidels, and sabbath-breakers, laboring un- 
der the curse of slavery, will — be able to dislodge 
them from their strong position. , | therefore feel that 
I stand pledged in duty to my psa der to show to 
this House, and to the world, that these intermeddlers and 
disturbers of the peace anc d hi wmony of society have no 
just claims to the protection of that impen retrable fortress 
in which they have hitherto found refuge and protection. 
Irely with entire confidence upon those who carry the 
keys of this fortress; they will deliver up the guilty, to be 
dealt with according to law and justice. By their fruit} 
ye shall know them.” 

Sir, before I pursue the course of the opposition any 
further, I will remark, that I have so far confined my 
principally to that part of the subject which relates to the 
interest of the Indians; but there are other 
are entitled to a share of your consideration. The State 
of Georgia, one of whose representatives I am, has, from | 
my infancy till this day, bee struggling with perplexing} 
difficulties, strifes, and hezrt- burnings, upon the 
ofher Indian relations. Yes, sir, amongst my earliest 
collections are the walls - an old fort, which pro- 
tection to the women and children from the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of the lodiane, And let me inform you, that, 
while the Indians have receded thousands of miles before 
the civilized population, in other sections of the Union, the 
frontier of Georgia has comparatively remaine¢ " 
My present residence is not more than one day’s travel 
from the place of the old fort to which I athated. itis but 
part of a day’s travel from my residence to the line of th 
Cherokee country. 

In entering upon this branch of my subject, I find it ne- 
cessary to summon up all the powers of philosophy, to 
restrain feelings of indignation and contempt for those 
who are at this time straining every nerve and using every 
effort to perpetuate on the people whom I represent the 
evils which they have borne for so many years; and what- 
ever has, or inay be said to the contrary, I do verily be- 
lieve that no other State of this Union would have sub- 
mitted, with equal patriotism, to the many ills and wrongs 
which we have received at the hands of those who were 
bound by the strongest human obligations to aid in reliev- 
ing us from Indian perplexities, give us justice, and assist 
in the advancement of our , happiness, 
perity. 
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Georgia, sir, is one of the rood old thirteen States; she 
entered the Union upon an equal footing with any of het 


sisters. She claims no superiority, b ut contends for equ: 
ity. That sovereignty which she concedes to all the rest 
and would at any time unite with them in defending 


all encroachment, she will maintain for herself. Our 
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compact, upon which we stand as a State, gives you the 
metes and bounds of our sovereignty; and within the limits 

therein defined and pointed out, our State authorities claim 
entire and complete jurisdiction over soil and population, 
regardless of complexion. 

The boundaries of Georgia have been defined, recog- 
nised, and admitted, by circumstances of a peculiar kind. 
Her litigations in relation to boundary and title to her soil 
may justly be considered as having beensettled ‘according 
to law.” Her boundaries are not only admitted by her 
sister States, but by this General Gov ernment; and every 
individual who administers any part of it, executive or le- 
gislative, must recollect that the faith of this Government 
has stood pledged for twenty-eight years past, to relieve 
Georgia from the embarrassme nt of indian population. It 
is known to every member of this Congress, that this 
pledge was no gratuity to Georgia. No, sir, it was for and 
in consideration ofthe two entire States of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

I fect cieposed to pity those who make the weak and 
false plea of inabi ility, founded on the words ‘‘ reasonable 
and peaceable,” whenever [hear it made. Such petti- 
fogging quibbles deserve the comempt of a statesman. 
No man is fit to be a Congressman, who does not know that 
the General Government might, many years ago, upen 
both reasonable and peaceable terms, have removed every 
Indian from Georgia. 

But, sir, upon this subject, this Government has been 
wanting in good faith to Georgia. It has, by its own acts 
and policy, foreed the Indians to remain in Georgia, by 

the purchase of their lands in the adjoining States, and by 
holding out to the Indians strong inducements to remain 
where they are; by the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
spent in changing the habits of the savage for those of 
| civilized life. All this was in itself right and proper; it has 
my hearty approbation; but it should not have been d 
at the expense of Georgia. 


The Government, long after 
it was bound toe xtinguish the title of the Indians to all the 








One 


lands in Georgia, has actually forced the Cherokees from 

| their lands in other States, settled them upon Georg:: 

lands, and aided im furnishing the means to create the 
- b 

| C herokee aristocracy. 

| Sir, I blame not the Indians; I commiserate their cas 

: ; ; : ” 

'T have considerable acquaintance with the Cherokees, and 


| amongst them I have seen much to admire. ‘To me, they 

lare in many r spectsan interesting people. If the wicked 
| influence of de signing men, v¢ iled in the garb of phils 
| thropy and christian benevolence, should excite the Che 


rokees to a course that will end in their speedy destruction, 
I now call whole American 
people, not to ane the one eo with this sin; but let 
it be remembered that it is the frui cant and fanatic 
emanating from the land of steady habits, from the boasted 
progeny of the pilgrims and puritans. 

Sir, my State stands charged before this House, before 
the nation, and before the whole world, with cr elty and 
oppression towards the Indians. 1 — the charge, and 
demand proof from those who make i 

I have labored, as one of y« ur committee, dz Ay a dn ight, 


’ 
upon thts Congress, and the 


o 
{ o} sm, 


in examining every thing which has any connexion w.th the 
history of this subject. Amongst other duties, we have 
examined all the various laws of the colonial and State Go 


yernments in relation to the Indians. The selection made 
and submitted, has long since been in the hands of 
gentleman of this House. Let the laws of other Stat 
compare d with those which are the ject of complaint, 
and it must then be admitted by every that 
the States complained of stand pre eminent in humanity, 


1crosi ity, towards the In 


every 
ahe 
sul 
candid man 


| mildness, and ge: ans. 


Georgia, it is true, hus slaves; batshed d not make thet 
such; she found them upon her hands when she be« 
a sovereign Stat She never has, by her legislat . 
changed the state of frecdom to siavery If she has evel 
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owned an Indian slave, it has never come to my Sains 
ledge; but more than one of the other States of this Union 
have not only reduced Indians to a state of slavery, but 
have treated them as brutes, destitute of any human rights 
—depriving them of their own modes of worshipping Deity 
—-hunting them as wild beasts for slaughter-—holding out 
rewards for their scalps, and even giving premiums for the 
raising of a certain breed of dogs, called bloodhounds, to 
hunt savages, that they might procure their scalps, and 
obtain the reward offered by Government for them. Sir, 
compare this legislation w ith that of Georgia, and let the 
guilty be pet to shame. 

Should I be censured for going to the history of past 
times-—a century or two back; should I be accused of visit- 
ing the sins of the fathers on the children, permit me to 
say, | hold in my hand a pamphlet, recently published ii 
Boston, and said to have been written by the chief secre- 
tary of the new sect, who is also said to be the author of 
** William Penn;” and those who will read this pamphlet, 
written at the present day, will perceive a more 
superstitious, and di abolical spirit, than was ever possessed 
by the authors of the pow-wow, ‘scalping, slave, and dog 
laws. I will give you a few extracts from this pz umphlet, 
which purports to be an article copied from the American 
Monthly Magazine, page 14. 

‘The Indians had better stand to their arms and be « x- 
terminated, than march farther onwards to the Pacific, 
the faith that the coming tide of civilized population wi 
not sweep them forever until they mingle in its depths. 
Better thus than remain to be tr ampled as the serfs of 
Georgia, to have their faces ground by the pride and op- 
pressions of their slave-holding ne ighbors, to be extermi- 
nated by the more powerful, and not less sure, though 
slower operation of the vices of the whites.” ** God for- 
bid that the prayers which have ascended for the Indians, 
and the exertions which may be made in their behalf, 
should fail; it would be better that half the States in the 
Umon were annihilated, and the remnant left powerful in 
holiness, strong in the prevalence of virtue, than that the 
whole nation should be ied with guilt, and sooner or 
later dis reanized by the self-de stroy 
edness. We would *have acivil war, were there nc 
other alternative, than avoid it by taking shelterin crime; for 
besides that, in our faith, it would be better for -_ universe 
d, than for one jotor tittle of the law of Gov 
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confidence of our duty, as we would stand wi 
on the shor Atlantic, to repel the assaults of the 
most barbarous invader. 
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ould 


uc 
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Indians, in such asin 
s of { 
Perhaps we do wrong to mak 
ven the supposition: it can never come tothis. But, 
let t any thing come upon us, rather than the stain and the 
curse of such perfidy as has been c ontemp lated. Let the 
vials of God’s wrath b« » poured out in plague, and storm, 
and desolation; let our be seattered to the 
winds of heaven; let our corn be blasted in the fields; let 
our first-born be consumed with the stroke of the pesti- 
lence; let us be visited with earthquakes, and given as 
prey to the devouring fire; but let us not be left to commit 
SO great outrage the law cf nations and of God; 
let us not abandoned to the degradation of national 
perjury, and, as certain consequence, to some signal 
addition of national wo. Let listen to the w arning 
to us from the destruction of Israel.’ 
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Jang rel of light to deceive ar nd effect his diabolical purposes, 
then we need not be surprised to see the children walking 
in the footsteps of their parents’? The fallacious matter 
is pamphlet, and its senior brother, ** Wil- 
liam Penn,” we 
upon here. Our opponents here will be found in close 
union with these concert brethren. And here it is, sir, 
fof the first time, we find any thin a tangible form 
in the oppositio nm to Indian emigration, sustair ned and en- 
couraged as it has been by every ‘administration, from Pre- 
sident Jefferson to Mr. Adams, we have never 
before seen a concerted and united opposition, nor has any 
individual, who had any pretensions to the first honors of 
the country, heretofore ve ntured to oppose this system. 
In the course of the last year, the numbers over the 
signature of ‘* William Penn” appeared the National 
Intelligencer, and, although said to be written 
pious man, deeply merged in missionary 
dently have much more of the charact 
and lawyer than that of an humbk 
proper moment for effect, too, we 
orator of the West, he who once vhich 
you now occupy, enterin upon th ib) ith his usual 
|2 eal and ingenuity. This In subject was introduced 
liao one of ‘ ily bject of 
African colonization. But oitly 
blended together, and were de 1 as acutting philippic 
upon Pre sident Jackson and his administration, and, at the 
time, admirably c: alculated to organize his political 
co-workers in every part of the Union. I was not sur- 
prised at his expressions of deep feelings of interest for 
the suffering sons of Afri and the It was to be 
expected from po pular speech-n ut I conf ss 
the Aor } part of his address ce ck ny better fecling 
if ad been of the gentleman’s character, 
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themselves of the aid of enthusiastic religionists, to-pull 
down the administration of President Jackson. Sir, pure 
religion will aid and strengthen any cause; but the unde- 
filed religion of the cross is a separate and distinct thing, 
in its nature and principles, from the noisy cant of these 
pretenders, who have cost this Governme nt, since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, consider; 
bly upwards of one hundred thousand dollars by their 
various intermeddlings with the political conc« ‘rns of the 
country. Who compose this ‘‘christian party in poli- 
tics,” here and elsewhere? Are they those indi vid als| 
who are most distinguished for morality and I will! 
leave these questions to be answered by others, and pass 
on to some further notice of the Boston pamphlet, fro m| 
which we shall, no doubt, have many quotations before 
we get through this discussion. 

It is the statements found in these pamphlets and maga- 
zines, which are relied on as truth, that have induce 
many worthy people at a distance to espouse thx 
Indian sovereignty, as assumed by the 
general condition of the C oe s, in these 
is repre sented as being qui nfortable and 
ous——yes, and as enli See d, too, white popu- 
lation in most of the State Compare the pictures drawn } 
by these pamphlet writers and me! 
school, in which they hav: i 
side, and the Cher: 
these publications, not only the stranger i 
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phlet publications. They contain a great deal of truth, 
but not the whole truth, and nothing else but the truth. 
These publications remind me of a long exploring tour 
which I made to the West near twenty years ago. On my 
return home, my friends and neighbors called in, to hear 
the news from the western country. 1 described to them 
-| the rich and fertile lands of the Mississippi, its bountiful 
productions, &c.; and before I had got through with the 
good things, they said, **It is enough, let us all remove to 
the good country.” But when I told them of the evil 
things, and gave them the whole truth, they changed their 
hasty opi nions, and concluded it would be best to remain 
in their beloved Georgia. Sir, the appli cation of this story 
is easy-—every gentleman can make it for himself. But f 
promised to inform you how far these magazine statements 
were entitled to credit; but, before I begin, I will refer 
you to my list of witnesses. They may be found amongst 
the Senators and Representatives of the present Congress, 
from the States bordering on the Cherokee country. I 

could multiply testimony to bear me out in all that I have 
or shall say on this subje ct; but, in law, we consider every 
word established by the corroborating te stimony of two or 
three I admit, we do find in the Cherokee 
country many fami shee enjoying all the common comforts 
of civil and domestic life, and possessing the necessary 
m cur enjoyments. Moreover, we finda 


witnesses. 


eans to se » these 


| number of se heads and houses built for religious worship. 


Many of these comfortable families, too, are composed of na- 
tives born in the Cherokee country. But the principal part 
of these enjoyments are confined to the blood of the white 
But few, very few of the 
‘eal Indians participate largely in these blessings. A large 


| port on of the full blooded Cherokees still remain a poor 


degraded race 


g of human beings. 
are 


As to the proportion 
comfortable, or otherwise, I cannot speak from 
my own personal knowledge with any degree of certainty; 
t, from what I have seen, I can readily conclude that 
but a very small portion of the real Indians are in a 
of improvement, whilst their lords and rulers are 
and the descendants of white men, enjoying 
» fat of the land, and enjoying exclusively the Govern 
t annuities, upon which they and clothe 
violent | enemies of our civil i 
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smallest intrusion (as it is called) by the 
ns of Georgia on the lands occupied by the 
fiery indignation of the fanatics, 
chain of concert and coalition to the 
»t find an annual increase of intruders, from 
ranks, flocking in upon the poor Chero- 
caterpillars and locusts of Egy pt, leaving a 
barren wa Yes, sir, these the intrud- 
ers who devour the substance which of right belongs to the 
poor perishing part of the Cherokees. They divide 
spoil with the Cherokee rulers, and leave the common 
Indians to struggle with want and misery, without hope of 
bettering their condition by any change but that of join 
r brethren we “the Mississi ppi. 
inhumanity of Georgia, so much complained of, 

f nor less than the extension of her laws and 
sdiction over this mingled and misguided population who 

» found within her acknowle« Iged limits. And what, 1 
ould ask, is to be found in all thin, that is so very alarming’? 
Sir, I have endeavored to tear the mask from this subject, 
at the character and complexion of this opposition might 
Lknown. The rulers of the Chero- 
y, like other men, love office, distinction, and 
They are enjoying great and peculiar benefits. 
like the idea of becoming private citizens. 

it is with great reluctance they yield up their stewardship. 
know they have not bee m faithful to the interest of 
degraded Indians. They know the great mass 
people have been left to suffer in want and j 
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rance, whilst they have spent their substance in forming | 


foreign alliances with an enthusiastic, selfish, and money-| 
loving people. These men, when incorporated into the | 
political family of Georgia, cannot calculate on be ‘coming | 
at once the R: andolphs of the State. And if they join the| 
western Cherokees, they cannot carry with them their 
present assumed sovereignty and rule. They will there 
find equ: als in many of their pioneer brethren. ‘The Cad- 
mus of the Cheroke es, George Guess, and many others, 
are already there. Yes, sir, these western Che rokees are 
in the full enjoyment of all the blessings of their emigrat- 


ing enterprise, and there is but one opinion among the m | 


as to their relative comfort, and prospect of future bless- 
ings. All the various emigrants to the West so far agree 
as to authorize the assurance that no inducement could be 
offered to them strong enough to bring them back again. 
The Cherokees and Creeks are charmed with their coun- 
try, and to the many things which attach to their comfort 
init. The New England farmers, who have emigrated to 
the fertile valleys of the West, would as soon consent to 


return to the barren sand and sterile rocks of their native | 


land, as a western Cherokee or Creek would return to the 
sepulchre of his forefathers. 

Pages may be filled with the sublimated cant of the day, 
and in w ailing over the departure of the Cherokees from 
the bones of their forefathers. But if the heads of thes 


pretended mourners were waters, and their eyes were a 


fountain of tears, and they were to spend days and years in} 


wee ping ove r the departure of the C her rokees from Ge orgia, 
yet they will The tide of emigration, with the In- 
diansas well as the whites, directs its course we stwardly 

{ am apprised, sir, that principles of natural law 


abstract justice have been appealed to, for t 
sustai ning 


2 
5°- 


the purpose 
> the pretensions of the Cherokee Indians. 
ever doctrine s may have been advanced by 
writers upon this subject, the practical 
nations will sustain the doctrines contained in the message 
of President Jackson, at the commencement of the 
ent session of Congress, which rea uds as follows: 

** The condition and ulterior 
within the limits of of 
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the polic vy of Government to introduc« 
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them from a wandering lif 
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success. 
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destiny of the Indian tribes 
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ent to their 
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and settle them, 
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iment has constantly defeated i 

own policy; and the Indians, in ral, receding fart] 

and farther to the West, have retained their savage | 

A portion, ‘hon ever, of the southern tribes, having 1 

much with the whites, and made some progress | 

of civilized life, have lately attempted to erect 

pendent Government within the limits of Georgi 

bama. ‘These States, claiming to be the only 

Within their territories, extended theirlaws over thy 

which induced the latter to call upon th nite 

prot ction. 
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ther the General Government had a 
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the re. Georgia became a member of the confederacy 
iwhich eventuated in our Federal U nion, as a sovereign 
| State, always asserting her claim to certain limits, which, 
| hs ving been origin: ally defined in — colonial charter, and 
subse que ntly recognised in the saty of peace, she has 
ever since continued to enjoy, except as the y have been 
circumscribed by her own voluntary transfer of 4 portion 
of her territory to the United States, in the articles of ces- 
sion of 1802. Alabama was admitted into the Union on 
the same footing with the original States, with boundaries 
which were prescribed by Congress. ‘There is no consti- 
tutional, conventional, or ic gal provision, which allowsthem 
power over the Indians within their borders than 
is possesse “d by Maine or New York. Would the pe ople 
of Maine pe rmit the Penobscot tribe to erect an ind pen- 
dent Government within their State? And, unless they did, 
would it not be the duty of the General Government to 
support them in resisting such a measure Would the 
people of New York permit each remnant of the Six Na- 
tions within her borders to declare itself an independent 
pe ople , under the protec tion of the United States? Could 
the Indians establish a separate republic on each of their 
And, if they w 
duty of this Gov ient to ect them in the 

If the principle in volve di in the obvious answer 
to questions be will follow that the 
objects of this Government are reve so and that it has 
become a part of its duty to aid in destroy the States 

d to protect. 

Actuated by this view of the subject, I informed the 
'ndians inhabiting parts of Georgiaand Alabama, that their 
attempt to establish an indepen lent = vernment would not 
by the EX ‘cutiv * the United States, 
land advised them to emigrate ‘vith the Mississippi, or 
| submit to the , 
‘© Our conduct towards these people is deeply interest- 
Their present condition, 
once were, makes a most power- 
Our 


ssessors of these 


less 
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attempt’ 
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There the benevolent may endeavor to teach them the’ 
arts of civilization, and, by prom oting union and harmony 
among them, to raise up an interesting commonwealth, | 
destined to perpetuate the race, and to attest the hum: anity 
and justice of this Government. 
** This emigration should be voluntary: for it would be 
as cruel as unjust to compel the aborigines to abandon the| 
graves of their fathers, and seek a home in a distant land. 
But they should be distinctly informed that if they re main| 
within the limits of the States, they mustbe su ibje ct to their 
laws. In return for their obedience, as individuals, they 
will, without doubt, be protected i inthe enjoyment of those 
possessions which the y have improved by their industry. 
But it seems to me visionary to suppose that, in this state 
of things, claims can be allowed on tracts of country on 
which they have neither dwelt nor made improvements, 





merely because they have seen them from the mountain, 
or passed them in the chase. Submitting to the laws of 
the States, and receiving, like other citizens, protection in 
their persons and property, they will, ere long, | 
merged in the mass of our population.” 

The extract from President Jackson’s message, just read, 
is an unanswerable speech in favor of the entire measure 
on your table. Moreover, short is, it cont an irre- 
futable argument against every thing which can be devised 
by the ingenuity of our oppones nts upon this subject. They 
may theorize upon the subject, as to what ought and what 
might have been done in relation to the Indians; they may 
calmly look on, and advise those who are in pain to be casy| 
and quiet; they may give lectures upon morality, human- 
ity, and be nevolence, by animaginary state of things which 
does not exist; butthe President of the United St: ate s, with] 
his usual practical good sense, takes up the subject 
actually exists, points out the course which should be 
sued as best calculated to benefit the Indians 
the States, and te Ils you plainly, no other alter 
that will not terminate in the destruction of the 
well asthe r lacey | of the Stat 

Yes, sir, go xdand evil placed bef you. 
hope of the salvation of the Indians is in your han« 
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the allusions which I have , to individuals, 
and sections of our country. I woul Id gladly have 
it; and nothing but a sense of duty could have 
me to expose the opposition to this measure as J h: 
I hope, however, that the spirit and intention 
marks will not be misconstrued. I en 
unfriendly feelings toward any human 
th 
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being. Every thing | 
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individual or community, but, 1 W “ithe ut intimidation, | 
I have acted on the defensive. was due to 
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ng said so much inregard to the Presid 
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| merely because they have seen them from the mountain, or 


passed them in the chase. 
In all the acts, first by the colonies, and afterwards by 


\the State Governments, the fundamental principle, that 
| the Indians had no right either to the soil or sovereignty 


of the countries they occupied, has never 
doned either expressly or by implication. 


been aban- 
The rigor of the 


| rule for excluding savages from the soil, to make room for 


agriculturists, has been mitigated, the earth being intended 
for the benefit ofall mankind. The Indians are secured ina 


| sufficient quantity of the lands they occupy, for every useful 


agricultural purpose. Hence we find reservations made 
to the Indians, in most of the old States, as well as the 
Federal Government. It is believed that no respectable 
jurist would risk his reputation by contending that aright 
to land could be maintained before any of our courts, 
State or federal, where the title has been derived from 
Indians, unless the lands had been granted or patented by 
the. Federal or State Governments. F 

The practice of buying Indian lands is nothing mor 
than the substitute of humanity and benevolence, and has 
been resorted to in preference to the sword, as the best 
means for agricultural and civilized communities entering 
into the enjoyment of their natural and just right to the 
benefits of the earth, evidently designed by Him who 
formed it for purposes more useful than Indian hunting 
grounds. 

When the Indians in any colony or State were nume- 
rous, powerful, and warlike, it has been the practice of 
all to conciliate them by entering into condescending 
compacts and treaties, and thus effect by prudence what 
they were unable to perform by force. By all the old 
States, except Georgia, this kind of treaty legislation has 
long since been abandoned, and direct kk gislation, for the 


aS} control and government of the Indians, substituted in lieu 
thereof. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court 
by my friend [Mr. Brut] from Tennessee, | 
every 
Union, in which the distinguished and 
apnoce (now a member of the House of Representa- 
tives) declared ‘that he knew of no half-way doc- 
| trine on this subject.” Ifa Sts ate has jurisdiction at all, it 
| hi 1s complete and entire jurisdiction. ‘The principle upon 
which jurisdiction is assumed dae s not admit of division. 
Sir, much has been said and written, with a w of 
maintaining the doctrine of Indian sovereignty; and I 
admit many of the acts of the General and State Govern- 
ments may be selected, apart from their general policy, 
which would seem to afford support to this  ositi on. Yet, 
when we take the whole policy and history of these Go- 


ad 


, referred to 
I believe is con- 
State in the 
1 
i 


learn ( Judge 


vic 


a 
| mitted, they have never hesitated to extend thei sOve 
reignty over the Indians in their respective dohiatiee s, when 
it was deemed e xpedient to bring them under their Jaws 
and jurisdiction; unless, indeed, we find this = sitancy in 
the absence of physical power. Here J will remark that 
the only reason why any State in this Union on permitted 
interference, or sought the aid of the General Govern 
ment, to take any part in the manz ge ment and control of 
the Indian tribes residing within their respective bounda 


| ries, has been on ac count of their phy 1ysic al we ukness; and 
|they have, therefore, looked to this Government for a, ut 


aid and succor, to afford which, it was established by the 
several States of this Union. Yes, sir, this Government 
was formed to protect, and not to destroy State Go 
In all the States, we find, so soon as the In- 
ins were reduced to a condition that langer was to 

apprehended from their power and hostility, the 
States have invariably taken their Indian affairs into thei: 


federal arm fo1 


the 


no ¢ 


Upon every branch of this subject, it is necessary con 
stantly to kee p in view the distinction between privile ges 
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and immunities. 
Government to assume the 
matters connectecc 


States have privileged the General | 
nanagement of very important 
Indian relations. i 
aid of this Government has often been sought in those 
States thus sought and 
ussented to this exercise of power on the part of the Ge- 
neral Government, it was from motives of pruc dent pon cy 
: of this Union ever saw 


nevertheless, while 


and interé 
that they would ie 


her compact with this Government in 1802 secured the 
‘and fait h of the Federal Government to effect 
ithese desirable objects for Georgia. Yes, sir, from the 
ls igning of the compact of 1802, Geol ‘via had a right to 
je xpect peace i — on the subject “of the Yazoo spe- 
|‘ sulation, as well as a spi edy, reasonable, and peaceable 
lrelief from all Ind ian claims to lands within her borders. 


e} But, sir, we have experienced a ten-fold portion of that 

















yielded to this exercise of power, |disappointment which the vicissitudes of fortune bring 
‘mpted to be enforced |to man. 


when claimed as a right, and att 
ontrary to the 
1d 1% gard to t 
r ivi ileg g a, i 
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be eyond theit 
vy hi le ie poy ul iti on of a State is sm: ull, 
, large tracts of c muntry = per r- 
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am from p ine to place 
their own affairs according to their own cus-| 
nce on the part of the State. 
omes changed, as it now 
, compelled to assert 

sovereignty 


units territory 
nain ‘ame: 
to aed and r 
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any interferé 
: of things bee 


and jurisdiction. | 
‘ight of Georgia to unqualified 
sdiction w ith n her own limits, is ome ly as form 
r subject und i j 


> I think I may, 
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But should I ie 

san Congress, I will then appeal 

States of the 
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times fai le d 


( oe ess have 


constituents, 





» todraw toa close; 
in which I stand related 
sideration that 


vindicates 


and but for tl 





r of Georeis should and excul- 
calumnies cast on her, 


would have 


} 
patea rm 1 th 


as 1 know 





peopl of Geort 
; with those 


humanity, 


advancem«e 











not, from day to day, 





Marty neo in, t 








and amb it on 


be ieeiaiies tor 


* you want rous spirit | 
of Georgia, turn 1 ‘ 
j upon the two flourishing | 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, (for these States may, 
idered a donation, on the 
confederation of States.) 


ceded that 








was 1 oo ASS¢ r and 


ure, and} 





What has been n th i¢ engagements formed 
re | by that com pact Let fact i er this que sion. From 
that day to this, Geors ‘n the subject of unre- 





| mitted and unmerited abuse. While the claims of the 
| Yazoo speculators were pending before this Government, 
lit was seized upon as a fit occasion, by prejudice and igno- 


rance, to censure and revile Georgia, apparently forget- 
ting the fact that this Government had been a great gainer 
iby the misfortunes of Georgia, and had actually received 
a hundred-fold for all its troubles and expense in settling 
land quieting these claims. 

Again, sir, from that day to this, whenever the subject 
of extinguishing Indian title to lands within the limits of 
Georgia . has offered the sl rhtest opportunity for decla 
mation, we have, with deep regret, a scovered the same 
‘| spirit which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Storrs] 
has manifested upon the present occasion. 





gut, sir, I will not dwell upon the wrongs of Georgia. 
It is the province of weakness to complain. We have 
sought from this Government our rights, in the fulfilment 
of her engagements with us. ‘They have long been with 
held, upon frivolous excuses. We had lost confidence in 
any appeals which we could make to this Government; 
that confidence has been restored to the executive branch 
of the Government, ! V the course which has been marked 


and pursued by our present Chief Magistrate. He 


thas spre ad hi opinions before th nation, in relation to 





ou 


the claims and rights of Georgia, upon the Indian subject 
Georgia is now waiting to hear the response of this branch 
of the General Government. A disposition manifested on 


your part to make reparation to Geor 


ou for the multi 
plied wrongs which she has endured, will be grateful 
the feclings of every Georgian 


But, sir, arraigned as we are at your bar, we have no 








; 


supplications to make. We deny your right of jurisdic- 
tion. Upon the subject of our sovereignty we fear no 
thing from your sentence. Our right of sovereignty will 
not be yielded. If you do not perform your duty, by 
withhol fing your opposition to long delayed justice, and 
fulfil the neous tions of your contract of twenty-eight years’ 
lstanding, | would then advis you to let us alone, and kk 

us to manage our own affairs in our own way. While I 


would scorn to be heard in the tone of supplication, in 
reference to the rights of my constituents, I would, never- 
itheless, as the sincere an Leandid friend of the Cherokee 
Indians, use the languages expostulation in their behalf. 
Che Cherokees, as well as the Georgians, are tired of 
suspense. A crisis has arrived, which calls for action. 
‘Things can no longer remain in their present state. 
Some acknowledged competent authority must be sus- 
, in what is called the Cherokee country. In its 
absence, we may daily expect to hear of anarchy and 
blood. It is I 


ntruders from Georgia, but from 
various other States, who have recently rushed into the 








| 
} 
-} tained 





- 


|Cherokee country, to avail themselves of the advantages 
which may be found. 

ive your support to the bill under consideration. Hold 
o vain and delusive h pes to these sons of the forest. 


history of the past gives them strong claims on our 





jsympathy, benevolence, and liberality. Join us in this 
}great « flort to save the remnant tribes of the abor iginals 
| They are a peculiar people. They look back to thet tirne 
when they were the undisputed masters of this mighty 
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“And, sir, even if we could not have taken the ground 
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ional arm to subvert it——we are tied. We hay 
invited the Indians to treat with us—to trust us—to put 
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‘ase, we have one established by the practice of 


themselves into our hands—-and now can we betrav then 


he fact. Can we advance money to carry into effecta system at war 


this House, 


ith our treaties and our solemn pledges? This is th 
views, I ha 


round. And though I shall investigate a little first prin 
ples, 1 do contend the friends of tlre Indians need not 
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geance. And we are called upon to sanction these abomi- chiefs alon 


”——**to move upon them in the line of their pre- 
nable doctrines. Thev lie, avowedly, at the basis of this judices, and to give them rewards.” ‘The letters of in- 
fearful measure. Muy the national council pause upon the | struction to these agents of Government we have on cur 


brink of this precipice, before every thing is lost in the tables. They are a stain upon our national character. These 


chasm below. fruitless attempts to induce the Indians to remove, prove, 





Another circumstance of admonition is, that an honorable | beyond all question, that they never will remove, if left to 
committee of this House have openly declared, in their act their own pleasure. 














report made to sustain this bill, that the Indians are mere I cannot help believing that much is meant by this bill of 
ill, striclly having no rights to territory or) appropriations. ‘The Indians will feel that they must go, 
ii ii that th ee a men lie at the merey or be aba cd rie d to their bate; ' | ( rld \ ll justify 
s, by reason of discovery, conquest, e:viliza that feeling. They must and they will go. 7 
rrea knowledge and power, or christianity, or the While the Indians are thus abandoned by the United 
his is their language on the fifth nage: ‘* But in| States—press d by the States in which they live, and de- 
irst of the col s, and afterwards of the} nied all right of territory and self-government, let us not 
| } 





, that the Indians had no} delude ourselves with talking about their voluntary and 
‘ient possession, « ither of soil! cheerful removal, but rather let us meet the matter fairly, 


or vereigoty, has never been al indoned either expr sslv} and make out th posit », tha ition, or the individual 





implication.””. So again: **Norespectable jurist has; States of it, have aright, before God and man, to send the 
I 


he right of the Indians to} Indians even to the Pacific Ocean, if they be in the way of 
Id their reserved lands, could be supported in the courts| our growth and expansion. 


r gravely contended that t 










of country upon any other ground than the grant or Let me now ask the attention of the committee to the 
j ssion of the sov reignty or State in which such lands] great q tions--—W hat are the rights of the Indians? and 
* ‘This report goes further than L had supposed intel-} what is our duty to then 

j r t men coul Ls ) It re lly leaves noth: r to the In-| It is not at all npr bable that w hall ar swer these 
liar. he very soil on which he lives, and where his a .| quest ons differently from what the Indians would. We 
cestors lived before him, is none of his, but b long 3; to the; Mav a lopt a course of reasoning which they would de A 


















Nor am T less alarmed to sce it so seriously rted by |dians were the stronger party. But I trust that we shall 
the committee, that all our Indian treaties are a mere le-| not forget that truth and justice are always the same, and 
rj latiy r > ] wt las stueh ilt a rhe at « iY | | sure. that t ywards the Ind ans we ot elit to a t ups n the most 
And } y no Means certain that the committ do not| noble, generous, and humane princip! 
mean to say that our treaties and legislative enactments, as! The Indians declare to us that th y are to be sacrificed 
far.as thev rest on any rights of the Indians, are unconsti-|to t} mercenary Vv cws of the whites. They come in a 
tutional and void. Page 8th, I read— These treaties | body of some thousands, implori: ir int rposition. They 


te r treat | they h given themselves 
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their full es t, then the great men who established the Go-! duty he 
t, and for yearsadmunstered 1 il the Presidents What, then, I ask, are cl i | ! I main- 
F this Ui , and thei associates, includ g, too, Our pre- tain that tl complainants tot territory and 
it Chief Magistrate, have Linerror, andmade treaties fo ment, and that t EVE] n accorded 



























Ws, o I : ! i cia ‘ } supe I'- itu { i Vi ' - ' s Ol Cc! Sy | SC SS- 
int hein f Con ; opening t] vhole country of the i b oN Wl tol laws, a p c treasury, schools, and 
[iclians to t bites; and, mm short, taki vr fr mn them their)! lig 1 institut is, ANCL 1 Pp, to pri it extent, of 

Vi oN , and excluding t tro partici on | t dl mec » advance ker lve, wealth, 
Ny LibCIPSs ¢ Lalli this upona laim of 1 rht, whil the sin virile, a t | \ r. Supp 1 , nl J clo not speak X 

le ob} to coerce their removal. of an imaginary | ople, Whatshould We say of their gehts 

Now, sir, When I find such sentiments prevailing in cer- as a nation We could not possibly differ. Writers on 

sla ¥ Lin the cabin t, and that th like ar urge Lt law of nature and of nation » | yhiticians and m« ralists, 

! ul y the comm e to induc the House to pass th 3 of et ry school ai Levery age, would agree that they had 
bl, lam alarmed for poor and helpless Ind an--I feel the most perfect and absolute right to territory and go- 
pwer is array wainst right; and thatthe voluntary, | verument. And Jot me stop here to remark that the In- 

yassed expression of the Indians, as to their removal, is! dian right territory is no better than his right to govern- 

hil ¥ to | le met. Ky ry consideration can | urged in favor of one 

Besid * ek have th expl sion of the Indians re-j} gh . that can be urged in favor of the othe r. They must 

' ru ih do not wish to remove. For years} stand or fall together. J do not deny that the right of soil 
i ‘boring to make them remove—have mad and jurisdiction may be divided; but they are not so in this 
i i vluced them to go and SEE the p O- |} Case. If the Indian tribes have ar glit to live upon thei 
| i tothems but it is allin vain; like others, p ns, they have a right to live there as the y please, 
\ i ’ { die where their fathers lived and | provided they do not annoy us. 

died, and Se, i utely, toremove. And to make th« Now, L ask gentlemen if the rights supposed are not 

| f yt, this great and mighty Government really t present rights of the Indians. Her they are 
nsich iis agents, Generals Coffee and Car-|here tl ever have been; and here they are in the con- 


, toadvise them ‘**totry the /dition in which [have supposed In 1826, the Cherokees 
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were he owners of two thousand nine hundred and forty- Jaga 1inst us. Sir, the Indians euia ra left to fe el that we 
three ploughs, one hundred and seventy-two wagons, two|are honest and faithful to our engagements, and that we 
thousand five hundred sheep, seven thousand six hundred | are not about to change our whole course of intercourse with 
horses, twenty-twothousand cattle, four hundred and forty -\them. They know nothing about this European notion of 
six thousand swine. Have the y done any thing to forfeit | title by first discovery. They have always occupied their 
os rights? If so, when? how? by what act? by what} present possessions. The Indian finds that the Great Being 
‘ent? True, we have gathered round them, while they|who made him has given him a place on the earth, and he 
hs ave been receding to their present narrow limits, and ad- argues that some reasonable portion of it, on which h« 
vancing to their present condition of knowledge and im-|was born and has ever lived, must be his; and that that 
provement; (and had they not a right so to advance’) | portion of it cannot be wrested from him by another’s 
When we have taken their lands, we have purchased them, | casting his eye or placing his foot upon it. 
and marked distinctly the boundaries of what we left. Now,| T hus much for the 1 ‘ight of discovery. 
Lagain ask gentlemen when the Indians lost their rights.| As to the right of conquest, I imagine even less can be 
The whites may have made maps and charts, and drawn |said. Victory and activity subject the vanquished and his 
lines; but what have the Indians done? They are the crea-| property to the pleasure of the victor. But then the right 
tures of the same God with ourselves; he has made them, | of claiming the country of another nation, and of exercis 
and placed them where they are; he it was, who gave them |ing government over it, depend upon the fact of a victori 
their lands to dwellin. Sir. I declare there is no right in| ous conflict--taking possession as conquerors, instituting 
us to take it or their Gove: ‘nment from them. Power may ja government as such, and driving out the enemy, or re 
do it, but the God of heaven will not sanction it. Self- jce iving him as a dependent subject. But none of all this, 
defence does not require it; nor does discovery, conquest, |surely, is true of these suuthern tribes. All the wars be 
civilization, or christianity give it. ltween them and us have terminated | in formal treaties, 
Let us look, for a moment, at these several grounds of | leaving them in possession of their territory, distinctly ac 
title. What, sir, is the right of discovery’? This right is | knowl dging their inde ‘pe ndent existence, and guaranty 
often spoken of by those who are adverse to < claims of |ing to them their possessions. ‘Treaties to this effect are 
the Indians. Among the nations of Europe, it seems to} numerous, and, I trust, too familiar to this House to need to 
be a principle of the law of nations, that if the subjects of|be read. Besides, so far as the Indians have lost their 
any king discovet r and enter upon new and unknown lands, | country by conquest, the United States have acquired it, 
the y become a part of the dominions of that king. There and not the: States. —— States have never conquered 
is much that is arbitrary and fanciful about this right. But, 
be it reasonable or unreasonable, it is a mere political 2 r- hr 8, ail it ‘stitute a : gove rament of thei ir own. “The wars 
rangement among nations, establi the dtoregulate their own! have been conducted by the United States, but she has ac 
conduct among themselves, and has nothing eto do \ bags oes knowledged their inde pendence in the numerous treaties 
prior possessors of the land. T can har ily conce pom of peace already mentioned. Nor has she ever taken any 
sailing along our coast for a few miles sh« yuld, in the first |thing from them, not even a right of passage through their 
instanc e, have given aright to North America. But be it| territory, without their consent and an e quivale nt. It is 
that it does; how are ihe Indians. affected by that consi-|forever too late to talk of conquest. Great Britain has 
deration? Suppose even the rights of the Indians ought, | not more fully ac <a our independence than hav« 
upon general principles, to be limited and restricted by|we that of the Indians. ith the Cherokees we have 
the settlements of civilized and christian people, will any sae sixteen treaties. The vy all begin and end with this 
contend that the Cherokees, for instance, onght to be|sentiment. And even if these treaties were made without 
driven into narrower sed than their present pe ssessions? |authority, (which I by no means admit, ) - y negate all 
If, because we are enlightened and civilized, by discover-|right or claim by conquest. Before the union of thes« 
ing this country we have c calead on us a right to drive | States, Georgia herself, by more than one eatin, most fully 
off the Indians, or wrest from them their Government, lacknow le dg d the rights ofthe Indians. It is enough that 
(which I consider the same thing,) then we may, if it be-|she never did take the attitude of ac onqueror. [See tl 
comes necessary, in order to secure our further advance-|treaty made at Dewitt’s corner in 1777. 
ment in knowledge and virtue, drive them into — Western; If, then, Georgia and the other States have no right, 
Ocean, or even put them to death. Certainly nothing of} directly or indirectly, to expel these Indians--no right to 
this kind is necessary. Indeed, I believe the Indians, by | their Government or ‘their territory, by discovery or « 
being established on the west side of the Mississippi, will quest, or en or christianity, when, and where, 
become a greater obstacle to our national growth and pros-|have they this right at all? True, they may not wish to 
perity, than if left as they now are. Not twenty-five years |have the Indians w ithin their limi ‘ts—but who put thei 
will pass, before the Indian on those rich lands will‘be in|there? God. How long have th y been there? Always 
some white man’s way. | Nor is it their fault that the whites have gathered around 
It may be true that the carepesn nations, the English, |them, or that it so happens that they fall within the char 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese, have apparted this con- | tered li ‘ali of a State. This isno act of theirs, whereby 
tinent upon the pr inciple of title by the first discovery and |they forfeit their rights, nor do they admit, nor have Gee y 
possession. But, in doing this, they had infinite diffic = at any time, that they are not independent and sovereign 
and wars; nor did they then do it with reference to the In- |The y have granted no charters and drawn no lines, except 
dians, but only to govern their own conduct, and to avoid |as the y have sold to the whites : 
further collision and war. Has it not been the established| I have thus far considered what are the rights of thes 
principle of this Government to recognise the {ndian title? |Indians, independent of treaties and k eislation, on our 
Zas it ever taken their land upon this title by discovery | part: but I will now call the attention of the committee t 
without their consent, and for an agreed consideration? |the political condition in which this Government has con 
Sir, do we not every year acknowledge their title, by sidered them to stand, and I affirm we shall find every 
making treaties w ith’ them, and p: ni ng annuities? We thing to confirm th« opinion alre ady advanced. No po i 
pay, I think, more than two hung lred the susand doll - an- |tion is susce a ible of better proof, 
cas to the Indians in annuities. How can we, the United From the first union among the States, our relations 
States, deny a right which we have recognised, a gua-| with the Indi: ian tribes have been conducted by the National 
rantied, thousands of times? Weare estopped. We are|Government. As our defence in case of War with them 
convicted by our own conduct from the very beginning. |required the general arm and common funds, the natior 


The history of our Government will rise uy judgm was interested to superintend all intercourse with them 
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in order to avoid the causes of war, as well as to save the] the Indian tribes, without the restriction in the eighth ar- 
indians from the intrigues of individuals, and from alliances 


with foreign powers. These Indians were likewise very 
formidable and dangerous. 


in our national character. As such we made treaties with 
them, offensive and defensive—induced them to forego all| 
connexion with other nations, and to commit themselves} 
and their concerns into our hands. 
the first, this Government has admitted their independent 
existence, and their full right to the soil. 
usurped their rights, but have maintained a friendly con- 
nexion with them, and purchased their lands w hen we 
wanted them and they would sell. 

In 1785 we j 
In the treaty we agreed that they should have a delegate 
in Congress. The treaty begins thus: ‘‘ ‘The commission- 
ers plenipotentiary of the United States of 
Congress assembled give peace to allahe Cherokees, and 
receive them into the favor and protection of the United 
States of America, on the following conditions: 

Article 3. The said Indians, for themselves and their 
respective tribes and towns, do acknowledge all the Che- 
rokees to be under the protection of the lt 
America, and of 

o Article 9. 
and for the pre 


no other sovereign whatever. 
For the benefit and comfort of the Indians, 


vention of injuries or oppressions on the 


part of the citizens or Indians, the United States in Con-| 


gress assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right of 








regulating the trade with the Indians, and managing all 
their affairs in such manner as they think proper. 
Article 12. That the Indians may have full confidence 





in the justice of the I aapeaitntenrnenoeey their interests, 6th. Every white man found over the line, may be seiz- 
they shall have a right to send a deputy of their choice, | ed by military force, and carried into any one of three 
whenever they think fit, to Congress. adjoini ng States, and tried. 
Article 13. The hatchet shall be forever buried; and the 7th. So he may be seized and tried wherever he may 
peace given by the United States, and friendship re-esta-|be fou iz 
blished between the said States, on the one part, and all 8th. All crimes committed by Indians shall be tried in 
the Cherokees on the other, shall be universal; and the |the United States’ courts 
contracting parties shall use their utmost endeavors to Oth. The tribes first, and Government finally, are labl 
maintain the peace given as aforesaid, and friendship re-|for all depredations by th Indians, den { being first 
established.” made on the supe rintenient. 
The same provisions and mutual stipulations are to be 10th. Indian agents are located among the t 3, and 
found in the tre aty of Holston, made in the year 1791, and | the y only can designat plac of trad 
so in the subseque ‘nt treaties down to the present day. Lith. The President may regu rbid th 
Can we need other evidence that our relation to the In-| of spirituous liquors among the In | 
dians has been national, exclusively, from the first? The 12th. The President may caus¢ be furn ad 
States and individuals have been prohibited the purchase | with domestic animals and 1 npl yal » al 
of Indian land. All our de aling with the Indian tribes} with goods and money. 
bears but one interpretation— -that of two distinct parties 13th. To prevent their further decline, the Pi nt 
treating in their national character. may appoint persons to instruct them im ag cult and ; 
Sir, at the time when these States established the pre- | knowledge, and ten thousand dollars is appropriated an } 
sent Government, how did they find these Indian tribes, | nually therefor. 
and our relations with them? _ Now Georgia has assumed the entire civil and criminal < 
They found— jurisdiction over all this Indian territory within her limits, ; , 
ist. Treaties of friendship and alliance existing between as has Alabama and Mississ ppi; and they claim that, let ; 
them and us, containing reciprocal obligations and gua-|their laws be what they may, the United States cannot 
ranties. linterpose; no, not if they pass a law to put every man of 
2d. They found their national domain marked out and |them to death. These States have driven the United States 
defined. —~ out of tl State limits, and now deny their right, by 
3d. They found them nations in claim, in enjoyment, |treaty ot gislation, to interfere in the internal and mes 
and right—ackn wwledgi ng no dependence. os tic concerns of the In« At one r tre sand 
4th. They found that, under existing treaties, the Unit-|laws fall to the ground. And we a1 ion and sus 
ed States had excluded the whites from the Indian terri-|tain these measures, by =" riating G 
tory, and had regulated all trade and intercourse with|vernment! I ask this House to « ler the cha r of 
them, as it is now done. The Ohio river was made to di-|the laws of Georgia, and say if they are willing to aid 
vide them into two departments, the Rov andthe South. |the execution of her designs. 
Before 1787, there had been three d epartments. ‘I he But, sir, aside from the mjustice, upon ral 7 
old Congress, in 1787, appropriated th rty-four thousand ples, of removing the Indians, I ask if this Gover t 
dollars for the making treaties with the Indians. is not bound by treaties to protect thema st every 
In this state of things the present Government was Co ss, under the power of th mistitution, | 
formed, and to it is given the power of regulating com- peat ¥ entered into compact with the Indians 
merce with foreign nations, between the States, and with| Ist. § has made appropriations bef hand ena 
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Re canal of the Indians. 


Under the old Congress and} 
the confederation, all our intercourse with the Indians was | 


As a nation, too, from| 


We have never| 


made our first treaty with the Cherokees. | 


America in} 


nited States of 
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ticle of the confederation. 

In 1790, the session of the first C ongress, this 
power was carried into effect, by first appropriating twen- 
ty thousand dollars to make tr 
| se ssion they passed the 





SC cond 











aties. And at the second 
act to regulate trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes, whic! h expired in 1793, and 
| has been renewed from time to time, until, in 
pe rmanently enacted, substantially as it now is. The trea- 
ties with the Cherokees, and the provi sions of the inter- 
course law of 1802, all now in force, are substantially the 
same. L ask the attention of the committee to the m very 
| particul: 4 for I hold them to be indubitable evidence of 
ithe national character in which we erly incon- 
sistent with the assumed) jurisdiction of alee and such 
as imperiously demand of us to re sist the claim of Georg 

or abandon our treaties and our laws. 

Ist. The boundaries of the Indian country 
ly, by treaty and legislative and 
established, and the President is directed to ascertain them. 

2d. By treaty and legislative enactment, the 
cannot sell any of their lands to third persons 
States. 

3d. By act of Congress, no person can enter the Indian 
territory to trade, without license, and giving 
thousand dollars, with sure ty; nor 
obtain license at all. 

4th. No person shall settle in the Indian territory, 
shall survey mark out the and, if 
President may remove him by military force. 

5th. No ps 
guns, or implements of husbandry. 

















1802, it was 
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ble the President to make treaties. She did this at her|secret agents to advise them to go? Why have these States 
first session, appropriating twenty thousand dollars. She | passed their unequal and unprotecting laws? Does this 
has done it every year since; and most of the treaties we | look lke a wish on the part of the Cherokees to remove 
expressly enumerated and approved in the act of 1826. |} And why, let me ask, have they so long refused the offers 
The treaty of the removal of the Creeks was made by the | made them by the Government? But itis said, the chiefs! th 
President, but is, IL trust, binding on the country. , ichiefs! they are the mischief-makers——they advise the In 
But, sir, if Congress had not expressly directed » Pre-/dians to stay. And has it come to this, that we are to find 
sident to make treaties, and had not ratified h ts after | fault with the poor Indian, because he regards the advice 
they were done, he has the power given him in mn-!of his chief and guardian? Do not we and other natior 
stitution. We have been making treaties \ he Indians | the sam Shall we take the ground that the Indians are 
from the first. We know that Washington is, and | willing to remove, because we, in our humanity, think they 


every President since, has acted upon the idea th | ought te be. They have, and still do, as a nation and as 


Government possessed the power. By rtu¢ * these |individuals, declare they are not willing to remove; 


} 


treaties we have obtained the count) * ti ndians—- |among other things, they give, as a reason for their 


that which we never claimed as ours 1 for e ha lingness, that they have examined and do not lk 


stipulated to pay i oy ( ins country beyond the Mississippi--—that they c: 
d may they not judge for then 
: ” a iaiceche 
labler hands 
But, sir, let us not forget tl by t in h tl n-| 1 will close my remarks with noticing one objection to th 


waste paper’ ( it ! ent say ' h ( and secure there. Ai 
to treat, while are consta dk mid hold Sir, there are many considerations pert 
much of their land under a ? great subject, which 1 must leave to otheranc 


’ 
induced ti o throw thems« in ur/Indians remaining, and establishing a Government 


it is so declared in the President’ 


tration of this sentiment, the fi idhans say that it aga the theory and coi tion « 
>the constitution. ‘They abj ( t] OV our Government that the Indians should hi distinet 
- individuals; commit their country and af) existence in the bosom ofa State. My answer is, that these 
s, exclusively, and with us . | n tribes: ays had a Government—t 
} s tis nota new nation 
up. They have, it 
lled their Governmen 
its 
no new author i. whites 
mselves around the Indians, and it 
pringing up and planting itself in a sove 
objection takes for granted the v 
lt my views are right, the Indians 
th more e than cal 


“ans 


cereised the 
¢, May ¢ 
I, I W lelo 


n of sixty thousand tid 


ith ful t 
We shall q 
ng any step which shall lead 
The eves of the world, as well as of this ni 
I Ci njure this House not to 


nal shame 


that the 
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the advocate, and not to resist the argument merely on s with fire and sword, 
account of the source from which it proceeds. ra purchase from those 

But we have to contend with another ve ry serious afi lives, 
culty. We cannot shut our eves to the faet that there is But further, as rewards th wht a ' discove 
\ | rmit and i ed never 


a strong and powerful feeling in favor of the Indians, t has been repea 


ules an extensive portion of this country, th: 
perceptible in this House 


which perv: mitroverted, that the discove: 
im > ves . 

influence of which is very 
Of this I am not disposed to complain—-the feelings of hu- 
ble to our nature, and, even when mis 
} 

| 


mit to acquit 


are honorab nation or to ind 
to our most charitable indulgence;| people who we 


entit] a [ 
their own proy 


n will pardon me when I admonish them that p 
‘ leulated to! and that by a fo 


or which is most ca 
f sovere 


rave and important ques-| ¢ { 
determination, and they and controlled? 
ly and dispassionately considered. So far tend that the Indian 


nduleence of a kind and friendly feeling | dent when they were 
t hren, F yie Id to no gent man on this' the whole difficulty is 
ny of the Cherokees lam personally ac the | 
atic tosome of them cal 
ntheir fate: it has fallen 


in the courts of Georgia 
dvue ithe defence ¢ 


ty 


. 
f 
my friends, and 
| 


r them—-anc 


of injustice 
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but shall he control the civilization of a world?” And, 
after proceeding with a series of questions, forcibly and 
elegantly expressed, and so framed as to expose the ab- 
surdity of the doctrine against which 
ing, the speaker thus beautifully 
generous phil vnthropists! 


GALES & 


he was contend- 
answers them: ‘*No, 
Heaven has not been thus in- 
consistent in the works of its hands! Heaven has not thus 
placed at ‘eteconetlable strife > its moral laws with its physi- 
cal creation! The pilgrims of Plymouth obtained their 
right of possession to the territory on which they settled, 
by titles as fair and unequivocal as any human property 
can be held. By their voluntary association they recog- 
nised their allegiance to the Government of Britain; and 
in process of time received whatever pows rs -e authori- 
ties could be conferred u pon tl 1em by a charter from their 
sovereign. The spot on which they fixed a | belonged 
to an Indian Gibe. totally e pated by that devouring 
pestilence which had swept the country before their arri- 
val. The territory thus free from all exclusive possession, 
they might have taken by the natural right of occupancy. 
Shestrous. howe ne ample : 
‘ i 

pre of prior right by solemn and fort 
with the chiefs of the 
the further security ofa 
doctrine for which I 
their lands by virtue 


xtir 


ver, of givi satisfaction to every 


al conventions 
ibes, they acquired 


tence 
neighborii 

purchase.”’ sir, is the 
am conter Th he Indians held 
of their their fields and 
houses be longed to them on account of their personal la- 
bor which they had bestowed on them; but Mr. Adams, 
while he bestowed merited praise on the fathe rs of New 
England for their anxiety to give ample satisfaction to the 
natives, expressly asserts that ‘*they mig ian taken 
of the vacant land, the territory free from all 
ve possession, by the natural right of pancy.” 
inion of Mr. Ada I beg leave %o add th 

nileman of the bar, whose name I am unable 

Dr. Morse to 

Morse was app 
ain information 


very 
ding. 


possession; 


poss ssion 
exclusi 
To this op 
ofa gx 
. © 
give 


occ! 
ms, 
to 


} 
10 > an 


but w 
eminent 


is stated by the Rev. 
lawyer. In 1821, Dr. 
D partment to obt 
on of the Ind generally; and wi 
which he has published, he compil 
seems toh | i 


of Ind 


yinted by 
as to the state 
an tribes 
s this opi- 
nion, and which tuted 
relative nature 


an 
lt 
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was settled by the Europeans; and it will readily occur to 
every gentleman that they give the death blow to this new 
doctrine of Indian sovereignty. For, if the aborigines 
really possessed sovereign authority over the country, it 
was a direct and illegal encroachment upon their national 
rights for any other nation, or the subjects of any other na 

tion, to attempt to occupy any partofit, without permission. 

But, sir, the honorable gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Srorrs] will, I suppose, treat the opinions I have 
read as he did those of Chancellor Kent, Mr. Dane, and 
some others, which were quoted by the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, [Mr. Beit.] Perceiv- 
ing how directly those opinions were at war with the prin 
c iples for which he is conte nding, the gentleman from New 
York endeavors to break their force and effect by telling us 
that they were obifer dicta--mere passing remarks—-not 
solemn adjudications. Why, sir, the gentleman certainly 
forgets where he is. Weare not ina courtof law. Ws 
do not refer to decisions of courts as binding upon us; but 
the opinions of judges, and of all other gentlemen of « 
tinguished talents, are certainly entitled to weight in ou 
deliberations. 

But 1 will meet the gentleman on his own ground; and 
as nothing but adjudicated cases is regarded by him as 
competent authority, I beg leave to refer to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Johnson vs. McIntosh, (8 Wheaton’s Rep.) And, sir, 
when I remember the tribute, as « quivalent as it was just, 
which was paid a few weeks ago by my friend from Con 
necticut [Mr. Huntrineron] to the venerable jurist at the 
head of that court, I feel th: at this decision will not, atk 
by some ge ntlemen here, be lightly esteemed. In deliver 
ing the opinion of the court, C hief Justice Marshall says 
** While the different nations of Europe respected the right 
of the natives, as occupants, they asserted the ultimat 
dominion to be in themselves, and claimed and exercised, 
of this ultimate dominion, a power to 
while yet in of the natives 
e grants have been und * to convey a title 
1 right of occu 
The history of America, from ei dlscenes ry to the 
present day, proves, we think, the universal recognition of 
these princip les.” After speaking of Spain and Portugal, 

g their claims to portions of this continent on dis 
he court proceeds: ‘* France also founded he: 
vast territory she claimed in America, on disco 
' However conciliatory her conduct may have been, 
» still asserted her right of dominion over a great ex 
tent of country actually settled by Frenchmen, and 
the exclusive mght to acquire and dispose ofthe soil which 
- occupation of Indians.” Again: ** No one 
powers of Eure Pe g gave its full assent to this pr ne 
lly than England.” Ant after s tat a 
lifferent grants, patents, and charters 

\ing of Great Britain to different seman s, the court 
ls, **Thus has our whole country been granted by the 
vn while in the occupation of the Indians.” With re- 
to the territory ceded by Virginia to the United 
ic Chief Justice ‘*The ceded te rritory was 
by numerous and warlike t of Indians; but 
right of the United State sto extinguish tix r 

int the soil, has never, we beleve, be 
‘©The United States, then, have 
led to that great and broad rule by whicl 
d inhabitan hold this country. They hok 
in themselves, the title by which it was 
li others have maintained, that d 
right to extinguish the Indian tit] 
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which is acknowledged by the emigr realty it is suppose od 
to be equally well settled that the discov ery was made for | 
the whole nation, that the c ountry becomes a part of the 
nation, and that the vacant soil is to be disposed of by that 
organ of the Government which has the constitutional power 
to dispose of the national domains; by that organ in which 
all vacant territory is vested by law. 

**So far as respects the authori ty of the Crown, no dis- 
tinction was taken between vacant lands and lands occu- 
pied by the Indians. The title, subject only to the right 
of occupanc v by the Indians, was admitted to be in the 
King, as was his right to grant that title 

“The very grant of a charter is an assertion of the title 
of the Crown.” 

And, sir, on examination, it will be found that most of 
these grants convey both soil and the right of dominion to} 
the grantees. Hence arose the colonial governments. 
The colonies were a part of the empire, but, under their 
grants or charters, they had the right to government anc dj 
jurisdiction within their limits. Accordingly, we find | 
many of them at an early period of their history making 
laws for the government of the Indians within their re- 
spec tive bounds, and governing them as completely as the | 
whites. Nor do we learn that this right was ever contest- 
ed. Some of the colonies (among them Georgia) having 
a vast extent of country within their limits occupied by 
Indians, and but a very sparse population, did not attempt 
to exercise this power. This, however, wasa question of 
expediency merely; and a failure to exert the power is no! 
argument against the right. 

Such was the situation of affairs at the revolution. By} 
the declaration of cst nce, the colonies declared that 





they were ‘free, sovercign, and independent States.’ 

Whatever right of doininion or sovereignty then existed in| 
Great Br itain, passed to the States, on the establishment 
of their independence. ty the treaty of peace this inde- 


pendence was acknowledged; the boundaries of the thir- 
teen States were specified; and all the country included 
within the specified limits was within some one of the States: 
there was nothing yielded to them as a consolidated repub- | 
lic. They were not only independent of Great Britain, 
but of each other, and were under no obligation to each 
other, further than the solemn pledge in the declaration of 
independence, and the articlesof Union and confederation. 

If there had been no confederation, each State would 
have possessed within its limits all the rights which before 
belonged to the Crown or the colonial Government; and 
these have been shown to have been full and ample. 

I come now, sir, to that part of this subject which is 
considered the most interesting--the treaties made by the 
United States with the Che rokee es, an a the guaranty con- 


tained in the treaty of Holston. This, sir, is the strong 
ground of our adversaries. Here the Cherokees have 


planted their standard, and run up the flag of indepen- 


dence, with ** UNITED STATES’ GUARANTY,”’ in- 
scribed in st aring capitals. Sir, Lam not to be alarmed by 
this gu: : anty, imposing as it mav be considered. I shall 
contend andl tries I shall be able to show, that the United 
States had no right to make it; and, if so, Georgia certainly 
is not bound by it. Sir, there are other treaties besides 
that of Holston; there is one of prior date, entered into 
between thirteen independent States, of which Georgia 
was one—I mean that consttution of which I have just 
been speaking, and to which this Government must look 
for its powers. In that instrument not only are these 
powers specified, but the Government is prohibit d from 
the exercise of powers not granted to it. But, sir, the 
Federal Government, vers early after its formation, began 
to evince a disposition, which its subsequent history has 
more openly developed, to increase itspowers. Wehave 
a striking instance of this in the treaty of Hopewell— 
the first treaty which it entered into with the Cherokees. 
In the second article of that treaty, ‘the Cherokees ac- 
Vor. VI.—13¢ 
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bnew iedat themselves to be under the protection of the 
United States, and of no other sovereign whatever.” This 
is not the language of the Indians; for although some of 
their chiefs si ened the tre aty, it was undoubtedly dictated 
by the United States’ commissioners. These Indians were 
in the bounds of the States of North and South Carolina 
and Georgia. The only power which Congress then had 
in matters of this kind, was ‘* to manage the affairs of the 
Indians, so that the legislative rights of the States should 
not be violated.” And yet, by this treaty, the United 
States are constituted the sole sov ereigns over these In- 
dians. Was not the legislative power of the State set at 
complete defiance? But let us examine this guaranty. 
The —— of Holston, in which it is contained, was 
made in 1791, Here the United States again obtained 
from the Cherokees the acknowledgment that they were 
under their sole protection, and of no other sovereign 
| whatever; and then they solemnly guarantied to them all 
their lands not ceded. Here let me inquire what was the 
object and meaning of this guaranty. Does any gentle- 
man believe it was des gned to authorize the Cherokees to 
organize or establish an inde pendent Government’? Canany 
one seriously pretend that such a thing was contemplated, 
either by the United States’ commissioners, or by the In- 
dians?’ Such an i reengp will not be hazarded. The ut- 
most extent to which this guaranty was intended to go, 
was to secure the Indians in the possession of their lands. 
This idea of an independent Government is of recent 
date. The right of the Indians to form it, and claim the 
Inited States, under the treaty of Hol- 
ston, neversuggested itself until Georgia threatened to ex- 
tend the operation of her laws over that part of her ter- 
ritory in the possession of the Cherokees. ‘Then it was 
that a delegation from that tribe came on to this city, 
and applied to the President to protect them against the 
operation of the Georgia laws. And it was in answer 
to this application that the President gave the answer 
which the gentleman from New York complains of, and 
characterizes as arbitrary and despotic. He says that 
the President should have waited for C ongress; that it 
was our province to have decided on this subject, and his, 
to execute the laws of the land, one of the highest of which 
was the treaty. Sir, one who knew nothing of the facts 
in this case, and had only heard them as disclosed by the 
gentleman, would have supposed that the President was 
entirely a volunteer; that on coming into office he had 
heard of the intention of Ge orgia to exercise her right to 
extend the operation of her laws over the whole of her 
territory, and that he had forthwith told the Cherokees 
they must remove; that the laws of civilized man would 
soon be enforced against them, by which they would be 
grievously oppressed; and that although he bad found in 
some old treaty a guaranty by which the Government were 
bound to protect them, yet he should pay no regard to it; 
and if they would not remove, he should leave them to 
their fate. But was this the case? What, sir, is the history 
of this matter? The Legislature of Georgia, eighteen 
months ago, asserted, by resolutions, her right to extend 
her jurisdiction over the Cherokee country, and advised 

future Legislature to exercise this right: the Indians 


applied to the President, complaining of the designs of 


Georgia, and asking the protection of the Federal Go- 
vernment. Now, what should the President have done? 
Make no reply—remain perfectly silent, or tell them he 
was notat liberty to give any opinion, not even to form one, 
as to the intent of the treaty referred to’? Is this the 
course of conduct for a President of this republic to pur- 
sue’? ‘Would this have been hke Andrew Jackson? Sir, 
it would have been at variance with every act of his life 
and every feature of hischaracter. What, then, could he 
have done, other than that he did? The Indians had not 
been interrupted—there had been no attempts to drive 
them from their land, nor was this even threatened; and 
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the law of Georgia, which the gentleman from New York |the Secretary on the invincible champion who has stepped 
says will have the effect of compelling them to remove, | forward in his defence; and from the zeal and spirit which 
had not even been passed. But the President, appealed |has been manifested, the head of the State Department 
to as he was, in a spirit of the most open frankness, and|may feel perfectly secure from all attacks. If, however, 
with a special regard for the welfare of the Indians, ad-|the gentleman’s knowledge of the President’s character 
dressed them in the most affectionate terms; he toldthem |had been equal to his anxiety for the Secretary’s reputa- 
they knew him, and they knew he would not deceive them;|tion, he might easily have quieted all his apprehensions. 
in that peculiar and eloquent language which they so well|Our present Chief Magistrate, while he will cheerfully 
understood, he told them he spoke “ with a straight and |listen to the opinions and suggestions of his constitutional 
not with a forked tongue. If you remain where you are, |advisers, will not submit to the directions or dictations of 
(said he) you cannot escape the operation of the State }any one; and, least of all, will he ever attempt to shelter 
laws; you are included within the bounds of the States | himself from the responsibilities of his measures, by palm- 
which have this right, and it is in vain to think of resisting; }ing them on his ministers. 
if you choose to remain there, you shall be protectedin| But to return to the treaty of Holston. Suppose the 
the possession of your lands; but I will not beguile you|guaranty had expressly extended to the protection of the 
with the hope of the protection of this Government against | Indians, and to restrictions upon the rights of the States, 
State authority. But if you choose to remove, I will pro-|which the United States had no power to impose—in 
vide you a country beyond the Mississippi, where you may |other words, suppose the provisions of the treaty to have 
escape the evils you apprehend—there you shall be pro-|been plainly and palpably unconstitutional: now the ad- 
tected--there you may live and be happy.” And this, sir, |vocates of the Indians insist that the President has no 
is the language of a despot! thisis the style suited to the|right to notice this unconstitutionality—he is bound to 
court of Henry VIII! this is the power which is so alarm-|execute the treaty. From this doctrine, sir, I} humbly 
ing, that the gentleman from New York would prefer a|/beg leave to dissent. The President, on coming into 
dictator at once, rather than have a President so self-willed | office, took a solemn oath to support the constitution of 
and tyrannical! Really, sir, so solemn and impressive was|the United States—a treaty repugnant to this constitution 
the gentleman’s manner, so awful and terrific the picture |has no binding force, and the enforcement of it by the 
he drew, that my fears were highly excited—I was ready | President would, it seems to me, be a direct violation of 
to conclude that the days of this happy republic were |his oath. But the honorable gentleman from New York 
numbered, and my imagination sickened at the contem-|contends, that if there be any difficulty as to the meaning 
plation of liberty expiring in convulsive agonies. But, |or obligations of a treaty—at least, such as those with the 
sir, when the alarm had ceased, and I had time for a little | Indians—the President should refer the matter to Con- 
calm reflection, I found that the country had, in the view | gress—that it is our province to ascertain and determine 
of the gentleman, been brought to the verge of this aw-|the extent of these obligations. I should be very glad to 
ful catastrophe by alittle friendly and parental advice from | know where Congress derives this power. In what part 
the President to these children of the forest, and by a re-|of the constitution does the gentleman find it? He will 
fusal to array this Government against that of the States|search for it in vain. No such power exists. Whenever 
acting within their own sphere, But, in the glow of|the execution of a treaty is contided to the President, he 
all his ardor, and while sounding these terrible alarms, jis necessarily clothed with the power of construing it; 
and indulging in such mild terms as ‘‘ tyrant,” ‘* despot,” |and so long as the executive chair is filled by our present 
‘* dictator,” &c. the gentleman is considerate enough to|Chief Magistrate, that power will be exercised. And 
remind us that his opposition to the conduct of the Presi-| whenever you attempt to compel him to adopt a construc- 


dent is prompted by no political opposition—‘ this is no 
party question.” Oh no! ‘*no party question!” certainly 
not. Why tell us this?’ Who could have thought of charg- 


ing the opposition of that gentleman to the influence of 


political or party motives? I am sure no member of this 
committee can be so uncharitable. But, lest there might 


tion of a treaty entrusted to his execution, which he be- 
lieves to be unconstitutional, and then require him to act 
on that construction, he will tell you: ** No, I cannot. If 
you choose to impeach me, do suv. Drag me tothe bar of 
the Senate, and accuse me before that august tribunal; 
but I will not go to the bar of my God with the damning 


be some ungenerous suspicion of that kind, the gentle- 
man gives us the strongest assurance of his sincerity, in the | 
anxiety he evinces to throw the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent’s conduct upon some one else. ‘It was certainly 
not the suggestion of his own mind;” and yet, after ranging 
the fields of his imagination, extensive as they are, he is 
unable to whom to attribute this cruel policy. Finally, |rence to the past, we can give the strongest assurance 
however, and without the shadow of pretext, he travels}that our courts of justice will afford them ample protec- 
out of his way to make what at first appeared a very in-|tion. 1 stated to the committee, in the outset of my re- 
sidious attack on the Secretary of State. After telling us| marks, that it had frequently been my lot to be employed 
he cannot imagine who could have advised the President |as counsel for the Cherokees in our courts; and, as the 
in this matter, he expressed the most fervent hope that it|character of the State in relation to its treatment of these 
was not the first officer in the cabinet. Really, sir, at | people is so deeply concerned, I hope I shall be indulged 
first I thought this was bitter irony; and that the gen-|in stating one or two cases which have come within my 
tleman’s object was to render the policy as odious as pos-| personal knowledge. In the treaties of 1817 and 1819, 
sible, and then, by expressing the hope that it was not ad-| made between the United States and the Cherokees, by 
vised by the Secretary of State, to make directly the op-| which a portion of the territory in the occupancy of the 
posite impression upon the minds of the committee. But} Cherokees was acquired for Georgia, ‘the United States 
when a gentleman of his standing makes such a solemn|agree to give to each head of an [hdian family six hundred 
averment, we are,bound to believe him. From the rela-j|and forty acres of land in the territory ceded,” on certain 
tions formerly existing between the Prime Minister and|conditions. The Legislature of Georgia, conceiving this 
the gentleman from New York, it might be a mutter of] was a disposition of the property of the State, which the 
curious inquiry how long this extreme solicitude for the Federal Government had no right to make, ordered the 
fame and character of the Secretary of State has existed. |lands thus secured to the heads of Indian families to 
This is a matter, however, which it would be highly in-| be surveyed with the rest of the territory, and granted 

delicate for me to inquire into. I can only congratulate/like manner. This produced a contest between the State 


sin upon my conscience of having openly and knowingly 
violated that great charter of our Government which I 
had solemnly sworn to support and defend.” 

Not only are the recommendations of our statesmen, 
and the character of- our people, a sufficient guaranty 
against oppression towards the Indians, but, by a recur- 
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grantees and the Cherokee claimants, and a series of law} proaches and abuse which have been so unsparingly lavish- 
suits ensued. When the causes came before the court,| eduponus? But, sir, if the cases to which I have referred, 
the title of the Indian countrymen was defended on the! together with other facts known to this committee, are 
ground that the land which they contended for had never} not satisfactory, ask the Cherokees, whose rights and in- 
been ceded; that the Indian title had never been extin-| juries have been the subject of investigation in our courts; 
guished; that, being in possession, their title of occupancy even they will bear testimony in our favor—-they will tell 
was sufficient to protect them; and that, although in the} you that they have ever found ready access to the justice 
treaties the words the United States ‘‘agree to, give,”’| seat, and a listening ear to their complaints. — Yes, sir, I 
indicated a disposition of the land which they could not} feel proud that I can stand up here, and proclaim to the 
make, yet it amounted to nothing more nor less than a| Representatives of the American people that the records 
reservation by the Cherokees of that much land from the| of our courts furnish no unjust judgments against our red 
territory ceded. Conflicting claims thus arising, pro-| neighbors—our altars have never been crimsoned with the 
duced, as may well be supposed, much excitement in the} blood of an innocent Cherokee; and, at this moment, the 
counties where these lands were situated; but, after long} gloomy cells of our penitentiary can furnish witnesses who 
and solemn investigations, the court sustained the right of) will testify that the rights of the Indians are not to be vio- 
the reservees, and determined that the State grantees! lated with impunity. 
could not recover the possession of the land until the In-| I will now recur to another, and a very striking part of 
dian claimant abandoned it, or his title was extinguished. | the remarks of the gentleman from New York. ‘Towards 
And this decision was made by a judge,* not only of dis-| the close of his eloquent argument, he took up this book, 
tinguished ability, but one than whom the State of Geor-| [Jefferson’s Memoir] and told us that he then held in his 
gia does not contain a citizen more devoted to her rights} hand an authority which could not be resisted; that it had, 
und interests. But, dear as these were to him, and although} probably, never been seen before by any gentleman here; 
many of our most respectable citizens entertained a dif-| and that it must seal the lips of every friend to this bill, 
ferent opinion, yet, when called on to decide this delicate] who had any reverence for those whose opinions he would 
and highly interesting question, he met it with the inte- presently read. Sir, the committee cannot have forgot- 
grity and firmness which should ever characterize a judge, ten the gentle man’s impressive manner, nor the sarcastic 
and our people acquiesced with that respect which they] tone with which he prefaced his reading with the remark 
never fail to render to the laws of the State, and to the} that they were the sentiments of ‘*the mind that founded 
constituted authorities by whom they are administered. | and the mind that reformed our political system.” 
The consequence was, that the United States’ Government, But let us examine a little into these conclusive and 
prompted by a disposition to do justice to all parties, au-| irresistible authorities, and see whether indeed ‘‘our affairs 
thorized the purchase of the Indian claim to these lands;! have grown thus desperate.” In this [the fourth volume of 
the reservees finally received from one to four thousand] Mr. Jefferson’s Memoir, &c.] we find what appears to be 
dollars each for their reservations; and the incumbrances| an extract from his journal. It seems that, during the 
on the Georgia title being thus removed, the citizens came} existence of hostilities with the northwestern Indians, in 
into the peaceable and undisturbed possession of the pro-| the year 1793, and while preparations were making for a 
perty. | vigorous campaign, General Washington advised with his 
Another, and a still more serious case. In one of the} cabinet as to the propriety of making one more effort to 
counties where these controversies for land titles had ex-! restore peace, and prevent the cffusion of blood; and it 
isted, and where the excitement between the whites and| was in answer to certain questions submitted by the Pre- 
Indians had been greatest, a Cherokee, charged with the| sident, that Mr. Jefferson gave the opinion which was 
murder of a white man, was arrested, indicted, and put] read by the honorable gentleman from New York. What 
upon his trial. ‘There he appeared friendless and for-] those ‘questions were, we cannot ascertain; but, from 
saken. Not one of his tribe came forward to aid in his} some of Mv. Jefferson’s remarks, it would seem that they 
defence, or witness his trial--they despaired of his life—| related tc the boundaries which should be proposed to 
blood had been shed; and, judging from their own usages| the Indians to be established between them and the whites. 
and customs, they supposed that blood must answer it. | And here let me remind the committee, that, at the time 
During the trial, the prisoner exhibited no fear—not even! this opinion was expressed, the cessions of the territory 
a murmur escaped him; be looked round upon the scenes} northwest of the Ohio had already been made to the 
and ceremonies of the court as unconscious of danger, or} United States; it was their property; no part of it was en- 
indifferent to his fate. In the course of the investigation, | closed within the limits of any of the States. Let it also 
it was proved that a white man was also engaged in the| be remembered that, at that time, the nature of the Indian 
murder, and, indeed, the principal—he fled, while the In-| title had not been seriously investigated—the principles 
dian remained. This circumstance was seized on to esta-| on which their claims rest had not been settled. It was 
blish the guilt of the one, and the innocence of the other.} under these circumstances, at that early period, that Mr. 
Some other facts were disclosed, inducing some doubts as| Jefferson gave this opinion, which I will again read to the 
to the part which the Indian took in the affair which re-| committee: 
sulted in the bloody deed. The advantage which this} «I considered our right of pre-emption of the Indian 
doubt afforded was not overlooked. That humane and long| lands not as amounting to any dominion, or jurisdiction, 
established principle, that where there is doubt there| or paramountship whatever, but in the nature of a remain- 
should be an acquittal, was urged in behalf of the accused, | der, after the extinguishment of a present right, which 
and recognised by the court in its charge to the jury.| gives us no present right whatever, but’ of preventing 
rhe result of the trial was, a verdict of not guilty; and} other nations from taking possession, and so defeating our 
this Cherokee was again restored to his tribe, who had expectancy; that the Indians had the full, undivided, and 
abandoned him to what they supposed his inevitable fate. independent sovereignty as long as they chose to keep it, 
{ could refer to many other cases, but it would be impos-| and this might be forever.” : 
ing too much on the patience of the committee. Is this,] Sir, there is no man who has a higher reverence for the 
then, sir, the State whose laws and whose courts are so opinions of Mr. Jefferson than I have—not even the honor- 
oppressive to the Indians—whose people disregard all the| able gentleman from New York; but if he intended to be 
obligations of humanity, and trample on the rights of the understood as advancing the opinion that the Indian tribes 
weak and defenceless savages’ Do we deserve the re-| possess entire and unlimited sovereignty over the country 
which they claim, I cannot yield my assent. The decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the writers on national law, and 
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almost every distinguishe di man who has expressed an 
opinion on the subject, are opposed to this doctrine. 

But, although Mr. Jefferson uses the expression, ‘full, 
undivided, and independent sovereignty,” I very much 
question whether he intended to go. to the extent which 
these words import; for, immediately preceding them, he 
says that we have the right of ‘* preventing other nations 
from taking possession of the Indian lands, and defeating 
our expectancy Here he qualifies this sovereignty at] 
once; for, if the Indians possessed ** full sx wereignty,’ 
they could dispose of the country to any other nation—the 
denial of the right to do this isa very material and import- 
ant abridgment of their sovereignty. But the opmion 
proceeds further: ‘* That as fast as we extend our rights by 
purchase from them, (the Indians, ) so fast we extend the 
limits of our society; 
encircled’ within our line, it became a fixed limit of our so- 


ciety, that the Executive, with either or both branches of | 


our Legislature, could not alien any part of our territory; 
that, by the law of nations, it was settled that the unity 
and indivisibility of the society was so fundamental, that it 
could not be dismembered by the constituted authorities, 
except when all power was delegated to them, (as in th 

case of despotic Governments, ) or, second, where it was 


expressly delegated; that neither of these delegations had | 


been made to our General Government, and therefore that 
it had no right to dismember or alienate any portion 
territory once ultimately consolidated with us; and that we 
could no more cede to the Indians, than to the English or 
Spaniards, as it might, according to acknowledged princi- 
ples, remain as irrevocably and eternally with the one as| 
the other.”’ 

Here we have another 
illustrious statesman to | 


instance of the devotion of this} 


to it. And after a refusal of the conventio: 
Government the power of fixing the limits 
then existing, and with the provision in 
that no new State shall erected wit 
any other State without its consent, I n 

of the gentleman to say whether Mr. Jefferson would have 
sanctioned the idea, that, by a treaty with an Indian tribe, 
this Government could have authorized the establishment 
of au independent, sovereign Government within the limits 
of one of the States. , it would be doing to the 
first principles of his political creed. 

The other authority, on which the gentleman so much 
relied, was the fact of General Washington’s asking the 
advice of the h the Cherok 
the year 17935, and whether he should propose to guaranty 
to them their lands not ceded. 
will remark, tl 


this 


> States 


1 to give 
of the 
consti tuti 
the 


} 
the on, 


hin 
put it to the ca 


be bounds of 


dor 


. 1 
Su Vidicnce 


Senate as to treating wit 


} 
mat 
Now, here the committe 


vat, at that time, the population of x orgia 


was sparse, and her frontiers exposed to continual ravages | 


and murders by the Indians; nearty the whole of the coun- 
try, from the Oconee and Altamaha to the Miss sSippl, Was 
in the possession of numerous and fierce tribes: and for the 
purpose of arresting bloodshed and all the horrors of a 
Indian war, propositions were In ad ition n 
to this guaranty ade 

treaty nee 


these submitted. 
the prey viously m 
H Under this existing 

the Senate advised that the guaranty be proposed, 
constitutic nal power to give it does not seem to have been 
agitated; and although, as I think I have cle arly shown, the 
power did not exist—particularly if it extends to autho- 
rize the Cherokees to « 


ment—the re me 


had been 


of emergency, 


: ote os 
stablish an independent 


excuse for it the 


Govern- 


was s¢ motive which 


in 
aire di it. 

3ut does the honorable gentleman from New York per- 
ceive the difficulty in which he involves hims 
ing so strenuously the effect of this guar 
the original title of the Cherokees be val d, wherefore the 
necessity of a guaranty’? ‘This could not strengthen a title 
already complete. And if their claim was 


insist- 


if 


lf by 


on ntv?’ For 


not yalid, it 
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ma .e | 
and so fast as a new portion became 


;|spondency indicated by his closing remarks. 


of} 


us favorite doctrine of confining | 
the Federal Government to the powers expressly delegated | 


©S iil 


| will be sustained by the people. 
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could not be made so but by vesting in them the paramount 
i title, but this the United States could not do, because oe y 
| hi ad no right whatever to the territory in question. Take 
either horn of the dilemma, then, and the argument is un- 
j availing. If the original title was good, the guaranty was 
| superfluous—if it was not good, the guaranty could not aid 
lif. But neither General W ashington nor the Senate in- 
| tended any thing more by this guaranty than protection to 
the Indians in the posse *ssion of their lands—and this Gene- 
ral Jackson has assured the Cherokees they shall have, if 
they choose to remain where they now are. These, then, 
jsir, are the imposing authorities which the honorable gen- 
tleman has presented in such terrible array against us. It 
remains for the committee to say whether he has not over- 
icalculated the effect which they were to produce on the 
| principles asserted and maintained by the State of Georgia. 

Notwithstanding, however, the gentleman conceived 
himself so ably sust tained, we could but remark the de- 
The Senate, 
he tells us, have yielded—-the y have registered the exe- 
lcutive edict, and responded the servile ‘‘amen” to the 
royal mandate——and that here is the last hope of the Chero- 
But fearf-! that the powers of his eloquence, and 
ithe pathetic appeals to our sympathies, may all prove un- 
availing, he at last attempts to te rrify us. ** Pass this bill,’ 
he exclaimed in a most solemn manner, ‘*and the indians 
{must remove. Yes, sir, they will go; and, from the gloomy 
wilds of the Mississippi, they will send back upon you 
their bitter execrations.”’ Sir, the gentleman again draws 
on his imagination: here I have the advantage of him—I 
lappeal to facts. Hundreds of the Cherokees have already 
jremoved to that country, and we have never heard that 
they have execrated us for inducing them to go. Others 
have explored the country, and have brought back a good 
report, and will remove if the means are provided. In 
\travelling through the nation last spring, ] saw an Indian 
countryman just preparing to emigrate; and his anticipa- 
tions were very different from those of the honorable gen- 
ltleman from New York. He was a man of large family 
land considerable property; his improvements had been 
valued, and he was to set out in a few days; he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the terms on whic h he was 
jremoving, and appes ared delighted at the prospect his new 
home presente d. Sir, I do not think this individual had 
laid up any bitter execrations to send back upon us. No, 
isir, these execrations come from a different point of the 
compass. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion. There other 
points on which I intended to have touched, but I have 
lalready so far transcended the limits I had prescribed for 
|myself, that it would be inexcusable in me longer to abus« 
the patient attention which has been so indulgently ex- 
tended tome. Permit me, however, before I close, to ask 
\the committee, if they refuse to pass this bill, what course 
this Government will adopt, Will they attempt to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the State of Georgia, and ar- 
rest the operation of her laws over the Indians? , this 
is a most momentous question. We are indeed brought 
to a crisis——we are upon the very banks of the Rubicon— 
avery narrow boundary divides you from State jurisdiction 
~-cross it, and we may not be able to calculate the conse- 
quences—there may, then, indeed, be scenes and subjects 
ubundantly sufficient for the exercise of all the feelings ot 
philanthropy . I tell you, sir, Georgia has taken her course, 
and she will not retire from it. Nor has she acted hastily; 
eighteen months ago she gave notice of her intentions, and 
at the last session of her Le gislature she resolved to carry 
those intentions into execution. Sir, her laws will 
forced: of this an earnest has already been given. It has 
been recently determined by one of our courts, that = 
State’s ri eht of juris sdiction does extend over the whole 
the te rritory within her chartered limits; and the couris 
[ hope I am not misun 
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D: ity on Salt —Re moval of the Indians. [H. of R. 


derstood in these remarks; they are not made in the spirit) introduction with a motion for the previous que ation, he 
either of threatening or defiance—far from it. On the} felt himself justified in embarrassing the resolution by all 
contrary, our people implore you, by all the ties which! the means which the forms of the House permit: ed him to 


bind us together—by the common sufferings, and dan- 


gers, anc tr iumphs of our ance stors——by the principles of The motion for a call of the 


that constitution by which our rights are secured and pro- | 


tected—not to violate the rights of Georgia as a sove-| The House refused to second thi 
reign member of this Union, nor interfere with the exer-| question, 79 rising for it, and 89 against it 
cise of her legitimate powers. But do not mistake this | Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, then offered t 
appeal-—it is not the entreaty of suppliants; it is the sin-| substitute for the resolution, viz. 

cere and affectionate remonstrance of broethers-—-of a ge-} ‘* That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
nerous and high-minded people. And will you disregard | inform this House, at the next session of Congre ss, Ist. 


| use. 


louse was negatived with- 
| out a division; and 
call for the previous 


he fill : , 
Lilac sOHOWINE 


instructed to 
Che 


them? Will you turn a deaf ear to our appeals, and resolve, quantity of salt manufactured at the various salt works in 


at all hazards, to prevent the exercise of those rights which} the United States, and at each factory. 2d. The 


the State of Georgia brought with her into this Union— 


, a P price 
[we for salt at cach of the manufactories. 3d. The 


which she has never yielded—which most of her sisters | quality of the salt manufactured at each of the manufac- 


have long exerted without interruption--and which have 
been but now recognised by the President of the Senate 
And if you should, is it reasonable to suppose that Geors 





will submit to be restrained from the exercise of these 





| tori ies. 4th. The prices of salt in yarious parts of the 
bes: ge 

Mr. REED followed his motion to amend with an argu- 
ment of considerable length, to show the impropriety of 


> 


rights by the arm of the General Gov ernment? No, sir, | hasty action on so important a subject, without full inform- 
I assure you she will not--her course is determined on,|ation on it.. He combatted, by a train of reasoning, the 
and she will pursue it with a resolution which no threats| fallacy, as he conceived it, that the repeal of the duty on 


can intimidate, but with a justice and moderation whicl 
will leave no cause for reproach. 
{Here the debate closed for this day. ] 


Tvusspay, May 18, 1830. 
THE SALT DUTY. 





The House resumed the consideration of the resolutio: 





a} salt would render the article ch ‘“aper, or conduce to the 
}general interest; stated briefly the reasons why he was 
opposed to the tariff laws, and his objections, since the 
system had been adopted, to breaking in upon it to relieve 
the pressure upon one interest, while others were suffer- 
ing a greater pressure; and mentioned particularly the 
| navig ration of the country, in which every parans in the 
| Union was interested, and which was depressed by a heavy 


of Mr. TALIAFERRO, proposing a gradual repeal of the | tax, an d the only direct tax imposed by the Government. 


duty on salt—the motion for the previous question pend-| 
ing——whic h being announced by the Chair, 
Mr. BURGES moved a call of the House. 





| He was willing to go into the tariff subject gener ally, for 
| the purpose of better adjusting and equalizing the system, 
| but was decidedly opposed to picking out one subject of 


Mr. CHILTON deprecated any attempt to defeat the | duty alone, and which w as, in fact, beneficial to the coun- 
proposition by unnecessary motions, whic h could only pro- try. Before he had concluded his remarks, he gave way to 


duce delay. He hoped gentlemen would not e ndeavor 


by such means, to prolong a tax which grinds the people vould withdraw his resolution; and was 


‘ Mr. TALIAFERRO, who said, if it was in road he 


proceeding to 


in the interior of the country to a degree which gentlemen | « oa iin his reasons for so doing, when he was admonished 


on the seaboard had no idea of. White the latter were | by the Chair, that, if the motion was witl 
wallowing in luxury, the poor people of the interior had} be irr 


idrawn, it would 
ilar to make any remarks. Mr. T. acquiesced, 





often to sell their very clothes to procun > salt, without which | and the resolution was withdrawn. 
they could not subsist. The Ingh duty on this necessary 


of life produced extreme distress amongst hundreds and} 


thousands of the people of the West—he might call the: 
scenes of carnage——which the gentleman from Rhod 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS 


n The several special orders of e day were then, on 
e¢} motion of Mr. BELL, furthe r sede and the House 


Island could not look upon with composure. He entreat-) again re solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 


ed him, therefore, to withdraw his opposition to the resoh 
tion, and that other gentlemen would not endeavor t 
embarrass the pi mpnense by useless motions. 

Mr. BURGES replied, and justified lis motion for a ca 
of the House. His object was not to embarrass the pre 


position, but to obtain a full House for its decision, an 


i-| Wiexsirrs in the chair, on the bill to provide for an ex- 
o| change of lands with the Indian tribes, and for tieir re- 
moval beyond the Mississ:ppi. 
li} Mr. EVANS said: The obj ctof th bill under consider- 
\ 


)-}ation has been fully stated by the chairman of the Com- 
1} mittee on Indian Affairs, [Mr. Bett} and by th 


gcntlemen 


that whatever was done on a subject so important should} from Georgia, |Messrs. Lumrxin and Fosrer) who have 


be d ne by a majority. As to the duty itself, he was op-| preceded me in this debate. It 


posed to its repeal, not because he wished to kee pa hig 


proposes, as they have 
hj correctly said, an appropriation of money to be expended 


tax on the people, but to preserve a system by which salt} by the President in effecting the removal of the Indians 


as well us other necessaries would become cheaper, &ce. 


now residing within the limits of the States and Territories, 


} 


Mr. LLOFF MAN rose to justify his course in the motions} to a new residence west of the Mississ Sippt. We have been 
which he made on this subject, and was proceeding to make told that this has long been the settled policy of the Govern- 
some remarks, when ment; and gentlemen express much surprise that any op- 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose to a question of order. He hoped 


i 


d} position should now exist to the accomplishment of an ob- 





the time of the House would not be consumed by debate | ject so often sought, and represented as highly desirable 
which was out of order; and, as it was out of order to de-| Sir, if this has been the settled policy of the Government, 
bate ar resolution on the motion for a call of the House, | which I shall not now stop to consider, there has been also 
he trusted the rule would be enforced. inother policy and another practice pursued towards the 


The e HAIR sustained the call to order, and require 
the member to confine himself to the precise question 





ma 
1} Indian tribes which Pi 


1, }seems at the present junctt to be wholly forgott: it 


3 { g 

which was on a call of the Hous is this: in all our relations with them, to respect t rights 
, } 

Mr. HOFFMAN said, he intended only to reply to re-} of soil and of jurisdiction--to treat with them as fi ind 

marks which had been permitted to be made. He avowed sovereign commu! We have uniformly acknow red 


that, as the mover of the resolution had followed up it 


ts | the binding i ol our engagements wilh Uicm, and we 
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have promised that we would be faithful and true in the 
performance of all our stipulations. We have never at- 
tempted to drive them from their ancient possessions, nor 
to permit others to do so, by withholding our promised 
protection. 
as to the nature and extent of their rights, nor to intimidate 
them into an acquiescence with our wishes. Is such the 
language now addressed to them? Is such the course now 
about to be pursued? Sir, when gentlemen refer us to 
the past policy of the Government, and ask us still to ad- 
here to it, I tell them to take the whole policy together. 
Hold out as many inducements as you please, to persuade 
the Indian tribes to exchange their country for another 
beyond the Mississippi, but at the same time assure them 
that until they freely and voluntarily consent to remove, 
they shall be protected in the possession and enjoyment of 
all the rights which they have immemorially possessed, and 
which we have recognised and solemnly guarantied to them 
in subsisting treaties. But the gentlemen have said, and 
reiterated, that the bill contemplates only the voluntary 
removal of the Indians, and they are astonished that the 
proposition should meet with any opposition. Sir, have 
they yet to learn that there is no opposition to their free, 
unconstrained, voluntary removal? Has any man, upon this 
floor, or in this Congress, opposed it? Do the numerous 
memorials which weigh down your table, oppose it? The 
honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. Betx] to sustain 
his assertion that the public mind had been perverted, 
deceived, and misled upon this subject, said, that the 
uniform language of all the petitions was, that the Indians 
might not be coerced and compelled to remove--that the 
public faith might be keptand redeemed. Now, sir, is there 
any remonstrance against the voluntary removal of these 
tribes? Is there an objection to it from any quarter, unless 
it is to be accomplished by coercion, or force, or withhold- 
ing from them that protection which we are bound to afford? 
I know of none; and I tell the gentlemen, once for all, that 
the only opposition is, to a forced, constrained, compulso- 
ry removal. The gentleman from Georgia, who first spoke 
upon this subject, [Mr. Lumpxrn] hes gone further, and 
discovered the sources of the opposition, and the motives 
from which it springs. He has told us that it has its origin 
among enthusiasts in the northern States, who, under the 
pretence of philanthropy and benevolence, have acquired 
a control over the Indian councils—have sent missionaries 
among them, who ‘‘are well paid for their labors of love,” 
and who are actuated by a sordid desire for **Indian annui- 
ties.”” The gentleman has reproached the memorialists who 
have addressed us, as ‘‘intermeddlers” and ‘ zealots,” and 
expresses his strong disapprobation of appealing to religious 
associations, or intermingling religious considerations in aid 
of political and public objects. Sir, I am not about to vin- 
dicate the policy which the gentleman has reprobated. The 
occasion does not call for it. But does he know upon whom 
his reproaches fall? Does he remember the first pamphlet 


which was laid upon our table, in reference to this sub- | 


ject? It is entitled ‘* Proceedings of the Indian Board in 
the city of New York;” and I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to it, if he wishes to ascertain who are endeavor- 
ing to enlist religious societies and associations in the con- 
cerns of Government. What was the origin of this ‘*In- 
dian Board?” and of whom is it composed? It originated 
with the Government. The Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, acting under the auspices, and by the direction of 
the Department of War, opened a correspondence with 
divines in that city—he invited the formation of the society 
for the purpose of aiding the objects of Government—-he 
was sent on to deliver an address explanatory of the pur- 
poses of the administration, and to assist in the establish- 
ment of the association. It was formed, and is composed 
chiefly of religious men, who have solely in view, I doubt 
not, the benefit and preservation of the Indians, and have 
been made to believe that humanity requires their removal. 


We have never endeavored to deceive them | 


ON’S REGISTER 


the Indians. 


[ 
| Among these proceedings, I find, also, a letter written by 
ithe superintendent, under the direction of the Depart- 
|ment of Wr, toa gentleman in Boston, (J. Everts, Esq.) 
jupon the same subject—disclosing the views of the Go- 
vernment, and soliciting his attention to the condition of 
the Indians, and inviting his co-operation in measures cal- 
culated to improve their situation. The gentleman from 
|Georgia has alluded to a series of letters with the signa- 
jture of William Penn, and has denounced the author as an 
‘*intermeddler” in matters which do not concern him, 
and ‘*a zealot,” intruding his opiniors upon this House 
and upon the country. Now, sir, in attributing these let- 
ters to the gentleman I have already adverted to, (Mr. 
Everts,) I disclaim all knowledge of the fact that is not 
common to every member ofthe House. I know him only 
as possessing a reputation for intelligence, philanthropy, 
benevolence, and untiring zeal in the promotion of human 
happiness, which any one upon this floor might be proud 
to possess. Is he an intermeddler? Has he obtruded his 
opinions upon this subject? Sir, was he not invited and 
solicited to its consideration? He was; and he did consider 
and investigate, and has given the result of his researches 
and reflections. (What was he todo? Hold his opinions in 
subserviency to the will of the Government’? Do gentle- 
tlemen forget in what age and in what country we live? 
Are we retrograding, while the spirit of free inquiry and 
unrestrained opinion is pushing its onward progress even 
under monarchies and despotisms? Is it in this country 
only to be met with checks and rebukes?’ Sir, have the 
free citizens of this nation no right to investigate subjects 
so highly interesting to our national prosperity and charac- 
ter, and to form opinions, except in accordance with the 
views of Government? The gentleman regards it perfectly 
proper and correct to form religious associations, and issue 
pamphlets even in the northern States, when the object is 
in aid of his designs. But when a sense of right and jus- 
tice and humanity leads to a different conclusion, then the 
gentleman can hardly find terms strong enough to express 
hisabhorrence of intermingling religious considerations 
with political movements. Sir, I wish gentlemen would 
| fairly meet and answer the arguments which have been ad- 
dressed to us, and not content themselves with the use of 
harsh epithets, and the imputation of base motives. When 
was this complaint about enthusiasm and mixing religion 
|with politics first heard of? Missionary establishments had 
long existed among the Indians, with the approbation and 
by the aid of Government. Their object was to amelio- 
rate the condition and elevate the character of these tribes, 
thereby rendering them better neighbors to Georgia, and 
essentially promoting her interests. Not a syllable of com- 
plaint was heard. Georgia was perfectly satisfied, and the 
other States were left at full liberty to send their missiona- 
ries, and expend their funds in improving the Indians within 
|her border. But, when anew crisis has arisen, and the 
'claims of these Indians to their own lands come in question, 
then, if they are found not to coincide in the schemes of 
| Georgia and of the administration, it is all ‘* enthusiasm,” 
|** fanaticism,” ‘* sordid interest,” ‘*selfishness,” ‘* delu- 
|sion,” ‘‘hypocrisy.” I donot know, sir, that it is neces- 
Isary for me, or for any one, to stand here in vindication of 
\the motives of those intelligent and estimable men who 
have devoted time and treasure in the benevolent purpose 
of converting the Indians to civilization and christianity— 
who have established schools and churches, and have been 
the means of their improvement and advancement in the 
arts of social life. The country will do justice to their mo. 
tives and their actions. It is one thing to make an impeach- 
ment, but quite another thing to sustain it. The gentle- 
man has been liberal in accusations of the most odious 
complexion—-and by what are they sustained’? By that 
gentleman’s opinion, and by nothing else-—he brings no 
facts to corroborate it; and he must pardon me if I decline 
to adopt his conjectures, or to regulate my action in any 
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degree upon assumptions for which I discover no founda-| | 
tion. 

But the gentlemen inquire why any opposition should 
be made to the bill, which contemplates only the volun- 
tary removal of the Indians; and they complain of great 
misrepresentation on the part of those who oppose it, be- 
cause they hold out the idea that force is to be used, and} 
they strenuously deny that such a purpose is cherished in| 
any quarter. Now, sir, if the gentleman had confined his 
denial to the intentions of 4he Government of - United 
States, it is very possible he may be correct. I do not} 
know that the administration means to employ any force; | 
but if that gentleman meant toassert that the Indians within 
the limits of Georgia are not to be operated upon in a 
compulsory manner, from some other quarter, I do not as-| 
sent a his position. Ibelieve theyare. It may not, to be| 
sure, be by an army in the field, advancing to the sound of) 
ae with banners displayed, to drive them from thei ir| 
homes, at the point of the bayonet. But, sir, is there no! 
compulsion except military compulsion? Can men be co-| 
erced by nothing but guns and b: ayonets? I say that those | 
Indians are not to be left in circumstances where they can 
act in an unconstrained and voluntary manner. And when| 
the gentleman inquires why we oppose the bill, 1 tell him | 
because it does not provide for the exigency of the case. | 
It does not provide for the security and protection of the 
Indians in their possessions and rights. It does not answer | 
their demands upon us. Though this bill professes in it- 
self nothing hostile, yet, if its etfect will be to leave the| 
Indians in circumstances where they can make but one| 
choice, then it is clear that they are sotmpelle d. For what} 
is compulsion, but placing men in circumstances where 
they have no alternative left them? The gentleman affects 
to be greatly amazed that we do not at once assent to his} 
bill. But supposing that the bill shall pass, and the Indians 
shall not choose to leave their homes, Lask the gentleman, 
will they be left in the same situation i in which they have| 
hitherto been placed? Will they be permitted to enjoy 
the undisturbed possession of their soil and jurisdiction ? 
If so, and no external bias or oppre ssion is to be brought to 
bear upon them, and they shall be left pe rfectly free and 
independent, as they were Icft when pre vious laws have 
a passed, relating to the removal to which the gentle-| 
man has referred, then lam content. We have nota word | 
to say. But it isnotso; and the gentleman knows it is not| 
so. He says no force is to be applied. Oh, no. No force. 
Only the laws of Georgia are to be extended over them! | 
Their ancient customs, laws, usages, ure to be abolished— | 
their council fires are to be extinguished—their existence | 
as a political community to be annihilate d. Sir, in what 
manner has this subject been brought before us? The 
President, to be sure, has called our attention to it in his 
message, and recommends the measure proposed in this 
bill. But, beside this, we have urgent memorials from the | 
Creeks and Cherokees, reminding us of our treaties and | 
our engagements to them, and demanding the fulfilment of| 
those stipulations. What answer do we propose to give? 
They ask, will you perform your engagements’? We re-| 
ply, we will he Ip you to remove farther into the wilder-| 
ness. Is this such are ply as we are bound to give’ They 
tell us they wish to remain, and to be protected, where 
they now are; and I object to the bill because it docs not 
furnish this protection. For what purpose does Georgia | 
extend her laws over these Indians, but for compelling 
them to remove? ‘To enable her to get possession of the 
land’? What does Georgia gain by legislating over these | 
Indians, unlessit be their lands? We all know the 











nature 


of the claim which Georgia sets up—that the soil of the} i 


Indian country belongs to her--that its jurisdiction is in 
her--that the Indians are tenants at her will, whom she 
may at any time remove—that, before the c ompact of 1802, 
she had a right at any time to take the 


land by force, and 
that she has hitherto forborne only 


because the United 
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States h: id engaged to extinguish the Indian titles for her. 
She says, expre ssly, **that the iand is hers, and she will 
have it,” but that she will not resort to violence “until 
other means have failed.” Other means, then, it seems, 
are first to be tried; and, if they fail, the 
quence is, that she will resort to violence Now, what are 
these other means? The gentleman from Georgi: 1 has told 
us, that, after having long exercised great forbearance, 
Georgia has, at length, caught a gleam of hope from the 
elevation of our present Chief Magistrate, and the recog- 
nition by him of her long delayed rights. Give me leave 
to tell the gentleman that the President has never recog- 
nised the rights which Georgia claims, unless the right of 
| jurisdiction, which the President admits to be in Georgia, 
be equivalent to the right of soil which Georgia claims-— 
unless it give also a title to the land; 
by violence, if other means fail, 

{Here Mr. LUMP KIN interposed, and denied that he had 
ever eaid that Georgia meant to resort to violence in any 
case. | 


obvious conse- 


for this she is to get 


Sir, I did not charge this language upon that gentleman; 


jhe is not authorized to speak as to what Georgia will or 


will not do. The language I have cited, and the principles 
avowed, are to be found in a reportand resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Legisl: ature of that State in 1827; they are the 
solemn declarations by the State of the policy which she 
means to pursue. T he gentleman said, to be sure, that 
| perhaps the language of that report was too strong; and 
probably the State of Georgia willsay the same thing now. 
Why? Because she feels sure of getting the land without 
violence. Other means are in progress, which must be 
successful. Is it not apparent that the object of extending 


| her laws over the Indians is to drive them across the Mis- 


sissippi? And now they tell us that no compulsion is contem- 
plated. Sir, if compulsion is not contemplated to be prac- 
tised, it is contemplated to be permitted. The Indians 
tell us that they cannot remain under the laws of Georgia; 
and the President himself, and the Secretary of War, say, in 
so many words, to the Indians, that their only means of es- 
caping this dreadful calamity is to emigrate to the West, 
The tenor of all the language employed proceeds upon the 
idea that it is a calamity which they cannot endure. And 
this A gentlen not now a member of 
this House, in a report made upon this subject to a former 
Congre SS, 


is no hew idea. Min, 
has truly said “se iat such a measure 
destructive to the Indians.” 

I have said that the President had not recognised the 
rights of Geompia, 9s Georgia lvys them down What is 
his langruage He says, through the Secretary of War, 
toa dek gation of Cherokees, ** An interferen e to the ex- 
tent of affording protecti occupancy of 
your soil, is what is demanded of the justice of this coun- 
try, and will not be withheld.” 


must prove 


you m, anc the 


It seems, then, that they 


are to remain in the occupancy of their soil. But this is 
| not compatible with the claims of Georgia. Where docs 
the gentleman discover his ray of hope, but in the assur 


ance that the operation of the laws of Ge orgia will ce mpel 


the Indians to abandon their country?’ 


The chairman of the committee takes the same ground, 


and says that it is no ere hardship for the Indians to be 
brought under the laws of the State, in as much asthey will 
j still ** enjoy their own lands;” and ‘as itis understood”’ that 
the States do not conteinplate to take the land away from 
the Indians by force, there can be no harm in | one this 
bill. I do not know whence the gentleman derives this 
**understanding.” I, forone, understand no such thing 


I understand that the States do mean to have the land. it 
is the land they want: Georgia claims, by the compact of 
1802, that the Indian title shall be ¢ xtingruish a, nh orde: 
that the land may come into her possession. Has evel 
claimed the mere sovereignty, as such’ Neve: 

ways the land. When, therefore, the Avie rable « ant 
says “it is understood,” [ say that it is not ur tood 
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and that it cannot be understood, from the public c acts of 
the State. Is there any man on this floor entitled to speak 
in the name of a sovereign, independent State, 
she will or what she will not do? And this, when : 
us that the land is hers, and that she ** will have it,” 
she will not resort to‘violence until other means fail. 
These other means are her laws. If she extends them | 
over the Indians, and the Indians still remain where they 
» then, clearly, other means will have failed; and 
then, if we may believe her own words, she 3 mean to 
resort to When the gentleman therefore says | 
that it is with great satisfaction he observes that the Pre-| 
sident recognises the rights of Georgia, I tell him the Pre- | 
sident does no such thing, and that Georgia will be as lit- 
tle sutisfied with this Executive as was with the last, 
if he protects the Indians on any terms in the occupancy 
of their Sir, I have been endeavoring td show that 
the object and intention of Georgia, 
risdiction over the Indian tribe s, 
move. Such will be 
the commissioners who were 
with the In« ns for their rem 
General Carroll to the Secretary of War, 
difficulties he met with in corres gt 
says, ** The truth is, they r¢ ly 
favorable report on the 
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ity of Holston was  forened: 


which was also ‘*a treaty of 
The tribe again placed itself un- 


sovereign whatever,” and stipulated that they would ‘* not 
itreat with any foreign power; individual State, or with in- 
dividuals of anv State.” A liberal cession of territory was 
made to the United States; and the United States, by the 
therokee na- 
Various other trea- 
been made since that time, by which a large 
territory has been acquired, and renewed guaranties given. 
These treaties have been negotiated by every adminis- 
tration, except the last—have been confirmed by every 
Senate, and approve -d and sanctioned by every House of 
| Representatives in the appropriations they have made to 
carry them into effect. 

By these treaties we have recognised the Cherokees as 
a oe political community, capable t0 contract, 
and to be contracted with. We have received them un- 
der our protection and sovereignty, and prohibited them 
from treating with any ‘individual State,” or placing them- 
selves ‘*underany other sovereign whatever.”” We have ad- 
paid 

nade, and sole munly a ua. 
Ves, sir, **their lands,” 


have 1 
rantied to them ‘their lands.” 
which had not been ceded. All these rights they claim of 
the United States, by virtue of treaties still subsisting. But 
we are told that the y are not a nation or community, and 
the laws of Georgia have abrogated and dissolved their po- 
litical character, and incorporated them as citizens of the 
State, subject toits laws. ‘The party with whom we con- 
This is the first infraction of which 
they complain. ‘They are now claimed as under the sove- 
reignty of Ge orgia alone, though we had received them 
under our sovere ignty, and guarantied to them our pro- 
Of these they also complain as a violation of our 
The lands which they occupy are denied to be 
and Georgi: will have them.” How 
does this claim comport with the obligations we have en- 
tered into? Our stipulation with the Indians is, that they 
are a distinct community, and have the power of holding 
their own land. ‘This ‘quars anty 
and we are called upon to sit still and see it violated. Sir, 
Lt could further. The guaranty in the treaty of 
Holston is a guaranty to the Indians asa nation. No indi- 
vidual ownership is therein recognised; and when individu- 
als leave the tracts on which they have resided, those tracts 
revert, not-to the United States, to the Government, 
nor but to the nation as nation. But 
|this bill contemplates a separate negotiation with individu- 
, and it declares that all the land abandoned by individu- 
ants, reverts not to their tribe, but 
We are called to pass a law ex- 
with private individuals, when we have 
|guarantied the possession of that land to the Chi rokee 
n ition, as common property; so that we only to 
‘ia violate our faith, but to pass a 
bill-—which ve ry bill «¢ xpress ly violates it. The President 
Georgia had a right at any time to extend her 
laws over the Indians within her limits, and says that her 
|doing so will be no violation “ guaranty. But L ask 
|whether the laws of Georgia do not annihilate the party 
ontracted with. Geo and says that all 
customs, and usages of nation, 
be utterly obliterated. 
, I ask, is the party 
ask Georgia to show us the 
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ground they take is, that Georgia has a right to abolish | by virtue of the compact of 1802. ‘The lands in Alabama, 
the tribe, and to resolve it into its elements—-as individuals, | upon the extinguishment of the Indian title, belonged to 
citizens of the State. Well, sir, grant this, and what then?| the United States, while those in Georgia, agreeably to 
Then they bring ina bill to enable the President to hold} our engagements in the compact, belonged to that State. 
treaties-—but with whom? With the tribe of Indians?| These treaties became the subject of discussion in the Se- 
With the Cherokee nation? Why, sir, that tribe is abolish-| nate; and 1 will read a short passage from the debate: Mr. 
ed—there is no Cherokee nation. With whom, then, is the} Benton, of Missouri, said ‘* he thought that Georgia had no 
President to make a treaty? With the Indians convened] further cause of dissatisfaction with the treaty; it was Ala- 
in council? Sir, they cannot convene—-the laws of Geor- bama that was injured by the loss of some millions of acres 
gia forbid it, and subject them to imprisonment and pun-| Which she had acquired under the treaty of 1825, and lost 
ishment if they do. They dare not assemble to treat, and | under that of 1826.” —‘* She had lost the right of jurisdie- 
yet the President is to hold a treaty with them! If thej tion overa considerable extent of territory”—lost the right 
gentleman’s positions are true, he will have nobody to| of jurisdiction. So, sir, the doctrine then was, that right 
treat with. Not with individuals—that is in the very face} of Jurisdiction was acquired by treaty; and when the treaty 
of our contract. I refer gentlemen to the treaty of Hol-| was rescinded, the right of jurisdiction fell with it. Mr. 
ston, where the guaranty is to the nation. King, of Alabama, said: ** Vhe constitutional question, as 
But we learn, as I have already had occasion to remark, | regards Georgia, yet remains in force; and though it may 
that the construction which the President places upon | not seem to apply to Alabama, [still think our rights were 
these treaty stipulations is not “adverse to the sovereignty violated in annulling that treaty and adopting another.” 
of Georgia.” While he admits the Indians to have a just} Now, the rights which Alabama acquired under that 
right to the occupancy of the lands, he denies to them the j treaty were merely rights of jurisdiction: the soil passed 
right of jurisdiction and rovernment over their territory. | to the United States. If, therefore, the complaint of the 
Sir, have we not received those tribes under our protec-| Senator was well founded, it was the right of Jurisdiction 
tion, and refused to permit them to become subject ‘to any which was taken away by the last treaty. If Alabama lost 
other sovereign whatever?” Is this not ‘‘adverse to the | any rights by the abrogation of the first compact, it was 
sovereignty of Georgia?” The idea of separating the ju-| that of jurisdiction. Yet the argument now is, that the 
risdiction of a nation from the territory which it owns as| State always had jurisdiction anterior to all treaties, and 
a nation, isa modern discovery. And Tyield so far to the | by virtue of it her laws have been extended over the whole 
argument of gentlemen on the other side, as to admit that/ Indian country. But, sir, there is a more direct renuncia- 
the discoverer, whoever he may be, is entitled to the full | tion of this doctrine still. 
credit and benefit of the discovery. Such was not the| In the session of 1826, a Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
doctrine of Georgia in 1825. In the discussions which then | Reed) moved a resolution of inquiry into the expediency 
took place be tween her Chief Magistrate (Governor of authorizing process, both civil and criminal, to be serv- 
‘Troup) and the Secretary of War, in relation to the treaty | ¢d upon persons, citizens of the States, w ho had fled to the 
of the Indian Springs, the former said, * soil and jurisdic-| Indian territory for protection. ‘The resolution proposed 
tion go together; and if we have not the right of both at} other action than upon citizens of the United States. In 
this moment, we can never have cither by better title. Jf| explanation of his views, Mr. Reed said, ** he presumed it 
the absolute property and the absolute jurisdiction have} Was already known that more than half of the State of Mis- 
not passed to us, when are they to come? Will you make} Si8sippi is still in the occupation of the Indian tribes, the 
a formal concession of the latter? When and how? If the} Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. In regard to the action 


jurisdiction be separated from the property, show the re 
servation which separates it: it is impossible.” 

The argument then was, that jurisdiction was acquired 
by treaty, as well as soil. The argument now is, that ju} 
risdiction always belonged to the State, and that compact} 
not y to confer it. The Governor inquired} 
when and how you could obtain jurisdiction, if separated | 
from the property, and declared that it was impossible. 
Sir, the doctrines then relied upon for the promotion of 
the interests of Georgia, are in direct collision with the | 
doctrines now advocated for her benefit. Will she pre-| 
serve consistency, or must hew principles of law and right| 
be discovered at every new emergency’? The honorable | 
chairman, [Mr. Bett] in his report upon this subject, says, 
“The fundamental principle, that the Indians had no} 
rights, by virtue of their ancient possessions, either of soil | 
or sovereignty, has never been abandoned, either express-| 
ly or by implication.” Sir, it might be answer enough to| 
say that this principle has never been asserted, and to eall| 
upon gentlemen to prove its existence by other means| 
than the absence of an abandonment of it. But, as the} 
gentleman has chosen to state the proposition in this form, | 
1 will endeavor to show that it has been expressly aban-| 
doned, and by some of the States which are most inte- 
rested in the passage of this bill. By the treaty of the| 
Indian Springs, in 1825, with the Creek nation, all their! 


| 
| 
a 
| 


iS necessary 


land in Georgia, and a considerable portion of that in Ala-| 10 ; 
This treaty was| courts to their own citizens who had contracted debts 
| within the State, and had fled to this savage sanctuary; 


bama, was ceded to the United States. 

snnulled in 1826, for gross fraud and corruption, and anew 

treaty formed, ceding the lands in Georgia, but not those 

in Alabama These States protested against rescinding 

the first treaty, because, as was contended, Georgia had 

ul cure d vested 1 gilts under it: the property in the soil, 
Vou. ViI—-151 


of the State laws upon these people, there never had been 
any difficulty, nor was it ever sought, on the part of the 
State of Mississippi, to extend its jurisdiction over them.” 
‘* His object was to call the serious consideration of the 
Senate to the condition of our own citizens, who, after 
having committed crimes or contracted debts, locate them- 
selve samonge those Indians, and conside1 themselves as be- 
yond the jurisdiction of our laws.” * * * ‘He re- 
peated, it was not sought, on the part of the State of Missis- 
sippi, or by her Senators in this House, to enforce the 
action of the laws on the Indians themselves; they did not 
claim to consider them as subject to their operation. ‘The 
Indian tribes have laws and traditionary usages of their own, 
and are entitled to the patronage and protection of the 
General Government.” ' F : 

«* At present, as far as he had been able to investigate 
the subject, it was the opinion of some able jurists on this 
point, that process does not extend to persons residing on 
the Indian territory—and he would wish to bring to the 
consideration of the legislative authority of the Union, the 
question whether it is competent for us to extend our civil 
and criminal process, or whether it is one of the append- 
;—one of these people’s rights as sovereigns, to afford 
t of the Union.” 


ag 
5 ~ 
a sanctuary to vagabonds from every par 
: . >. > 
‘* At the last session of the Legislature of Mississippi, a 
proposition was made to extend the civil power of their 


the matter was debated for many days, and it was at last 
decided that there existed no power in the State to extend 
its laws in the manner sought by the proposition.” *  * 
‘Therefore, if there was any remedy on this subject to 
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be obtained, it was to be at the hands of the General Go-| 
vernment, and not by force of any competent authority in | 
the State Government.’ 

I think it sufficiently appears from the extracts I have | 
read, that the State of Mississippi, so deeply interested in 
this question, and so anxious to maintain all its rights, has 
wholly repudiated, both by its Senators in C ‘ongress, and 
by its Legislature, the doctrine which the chairman asserts 
‘‘has never been abandoned.” Jurisdiction, in its most 
ample extent, is hereby conceded to the Indians; and if 
that State has more recently, under the auspices of the 
present Executive, adopted a different course, and obtain- 
ed new views of its rights, it remains for it to justify its 
course to an enlightened public opinion, and to the scru- 
tiny ofthe world. But, sir, by the eleventh article of the 
treaty of Holston, we have expressly recognised the Che- 
rokeee country not to be within the jurisdiction of any 
State. That article provides, that if any crime be com- 
mitted within their territory, by a citizen of the United 
States, which ‘‘ if committed within the jurisdiction of any 
State, » would be punishable by the laws of such State, i 
shall be proceeded against in the same manner as if the 
offence had been committed ‘* within the jurisdiction of 
the State, &c.” Can any thing be more manifest than 
that the Indian territory was not to be deemed within the 
jurisdiction of the State? This is, in truth, a guaranty on 
our part that we will not invade their jurisdic tion. And 
are we now to be told that we have given no guaranty 
*‘adverse to the sovereignty of Georgia Sir, is it be- 
coming a great and magnanimous nation to fritter away 
its obligations—to search for nice distinctions and refined 
casuistry, to justify its violations of faith? I have been 
attempting to show, sir, that the idea of separating the 
right of jurisdiction from the right of soil is novel and un- 
founded; and that by our stipulations the right of jurisdic -| 
tion is fully conc ‘ded to the Indian tribes within their | 
own territories. If I have succeeded in this, it will hardly 
be contended that the soil isnot theirs also. Indeed, I do| 
not understand that the Executive or the committee assume 
the position that they have not a right to the occupancy of 
their lands, however Georgia may assert the contr 
and claim them as exclusively her own. It will not, the re- 
fore, be necessary for me to discuss the question, what 
rights have the Indians to their 
the gentleman from New 
with so much ability. 

I shall, however, notice hereafter some of the arguments 

which have been adduced to sustain the right which Geor- 
gia sets up to these lands. 

The gentleman who last addressed the committee, [Mr. 
Foster} seems to be aware that the obligations and gua- 
ranties contained in our treaties do, in truth, conflict with 
the pretensions of Georgia; and he assumes the position 
that they are, therefore, unconstitutional and void. The 
same sentiment is advanced by the President, and by the | 
Committee on Indian Affairs, if the meaning and construc- 
tion of the treaties is such as we have endeavored to maine | 
tain. ‘The ground taken is, that the United States had no | 
right to enter into stipulations inconsistent with the sove- 
reignty of Georgia: that o are under obligations to her 
which we must first discharge. Now, sir, it comes with | 
an exceeding ill grace from us, when we are called upon | 
to perform our promises, to return for answer that we h: id | 
no authority to make them. Have we not rece ivedample 
compe nsation for the promises made? Whether we had 
the authority or not, is a question between us and Geor- 
gia, and not between us and the Cherokees. The y hold 
out warranty of authority; and shall we refuse to be bound 
by it? But if we had no ri ight to make a contract, wh at | 
is to be done? I presume, sir, it is to be ind “y 

If the treaty is not binding on us, can it be binding on 
the Cherokees’? If we refuse to be 


bound by the 
ty, may they not refuse to be bound bv the 


>» 


lands, more 


espec ially as 
York [Mr. 


Strorns] has done it 
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one was the consideration for the other. Shall we restore 
them to their original condition? Shall we re-cede the 
territory? Gentlemen have foreseen the difficulty, and 
they say, as we cannot giv e back the land, we will make 
compensation; and what is the compensation which they 
propose? It is, that we should say to these Indians, move 
farther off—leave us—cross the Mississippi—go to the 
Rocky Mountains. This is our will, and you must obey. Sir, 
it requires two parties to make a contract, and the Indians 
do not agree to this mode of compensation. They tell us 
it is inflicting a deeper injury still. And now, sir, when 
we are about to compensate them for a violation of our 
faith, we propose to do it not as they will, but as we will— 
by withholding ‘‘our aid and our good neighborhood” -~ 
by permitting them to be driven into the recesses of the 
forests, to become the prey of more barbarous nations. 
And this we call compensation. 

But why had we no right to enter into the stipulations’ 
Gentlemen tell us that we are thereby erecting a Stat 
within the limits of another State, against the consent of 
the latter, which is expressly interdicted in the constitu 
Ition. Sir, I deny the fact. I deny that, by any thing in 
the treaties, we do erect or form another State. If these 
Indian tribes are a State now, they were a State before. 
They obtain no additional authority from the treaty. 
derive from it no political existence. 
recognised that which had existence 
made. It gave the Indians nothing. They were as much 
a State before as they are now. But I ask, what is the 
true meaning of that term in the constitution’? The 
‘* State” there mentioned, means a member of this con- 
federacy--a State having all the prerogatives, and bound 
by all the obligations, which that instrument contained-- 
that shall have representatives on this floor and in the 
Senate, and should have a voice in the election of Presi- 
dent. The clause is simply a limitation of the power of 
Congress in the admission of new States into the 
Sir, do we admit a new State into the Union when we ac 
knowledge the Cherokees as an independ nt tribe? Do 
we restrict them as the constitution restricts the States of 
this Union? Do we confer powers and privileges which: 
that instrument confers? We do not. W hen I heard 
gentlemen urge this objection, and talk about erecting 
State within the limits of another State, | was astonishe d 
It may be proper enough to call the Cherokees a ** State, 
if we affix to that word some other meaning than it be: 
in the constitution; but ‘* State,” as there used, 
neither more nor less than a member of the Union. 

It is said, however, that these Cherokees are forming a 
Government, and are taking rapid strides to power. ‘This 
position is equally untrue. They have not formed a Go 
vernment. ‘They always hada Government. They werc 
ruled by counc ils, and by traditionary laws; and all they 
have done is to put that which was forme rly oral only, into 
a written form. This may be improving their Govern- 
ment, but it not cre rating it, nor assuming any new 
power. They disclaim such an idea. But it is said that 
this recognition is inconsistent with the sovereignty and 
Do not gentlemen perceive that 
this argument assumes the whole question’? The very 
question is, whether the sovereignty and jurisdiction oi 
Georgia dogs or does not extend over the Cherokees. 
They assume the very question we are debating. They 
say that these lands Jay within her chartered limits, and 
that therefore she has ‘jurisdic tion over them as a matter 
‘*Chartered limits.”” ‘‘ Chartered limits.’ 
Sir, one would think there was some magic, some charm 
in these words, which conferred immense powers, s0 
as to subvert all Indian rights whatever. But what ar 
ichartered limits? Certain lines described in charters de- 
rived from Great Britain. Gentlemen argue that the sove 
reignty of Georgia is derived from her chartered limits 
Soyereignty follows them, as a thing of course. ‘Th 
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brings us to a further question. What right had the make good a right to usurp the Indian possessions on the 
Crown ef Great Britain to grant these chartered limits, | ground of the superior title of civilization. The gentle- 
and to extend them round the Indian possessions? Did the | man from Georgia | Mr. Foster] read the opinion of Mr. 
Indians consent? No, sir. I shall be told that it was an Adams, the late Chief Magistrate of the Union, of Dr. 
act of sovere ignty; and this brings us back again to the | Morse, and of some other person, said to be an eminent 
former que stic mm, whenee comes your sovereignty ? And law yer, upon this point; and how far did it meet the pre- 
thus we are reasoning in a circle. jsent juncture? The subject under consideration was the 

The State has jurisdiction and sovercignty because it original right of the natives to the whole continent. Did 
has received chartered limits, and it has chartered limits|he assert that the rights of civilization were so imperious 
from its right of sovereignty. Each of these is the cause, | and inexorable as to leave the Indian no spot of earth to 
and each the effect of the other. To such reasoning as/rest upon? Does he deny that the right, whatever it was 
this [have a short answer. I tell gentlemen that char- originally, may be modi fied by compact? Does he assert 
tered limits are one thing, and jurisdictional limits are an- the monstrous position that when civilized man cove- 
other. J deny that the two are co-extensive. Chartered | nants with savage man, the compact is not binding? No, sir; 
limits convey no other right than as against those who| he went into the question only as considered aside from 
grant the charter--no othe - power than to obtain sove-! all compacts and conventions, and the strongest language 
reignty ar . juni isdiction oii those who possess if, an id/ used was, ‘*that the original right of the Indians had been 








could confi . If the gentlem men mean to fix any other doubted.” None, surely, will contend that out of the 
idea to the ae chartered limits, then I deny that the In-| | rights of civilization grows a right to obliterate at will 
Sicdbiied within the chart red linits of Georgia, and I ask, lall your own agreements and promises. We stop here. 
how came they there And here we come to an argu-| We base our argument on the foundation of contract. 
ment \ 1 has been much press d. We are told of the | But to return, sir, to the question, what authority ‘the 





right of discovery—that the discoverers had a right to| United States had to enter into these stipulations. Itseems 
plant colonics and to prote ct them, to drive off the hostile | sti ange to me that those who so strenuously deny it should 
tribes: and we are further told that civilization has a su-| account for its undisturbed exercise for so many years 
perior claim over the savage life; that the earth was in-| past. It was first exercised under the confede ration, by 
tended | »¥ Prov: idence to be cultivated. The gentleman | virtue of which, the tre aty of He pe well was formed. The 
from Geo1 [Mr. Foster] has read the opinions of ¢ wile ntleman read an article in that instrument, to show that 
vent men to sustain these positions. Sir, these are very| each State retained its own sovereignty, and hence he ar- 
fine theories, and I shall not stop to question them; but| gue s that the United States were divested of all power 

















they have nothing to do with the matter in hand. The} within the range of that sovereignty. But, sir, the rights 
question is, not what rights the first discoverers and set-| retained were those not delegated. ‘lhe States did dele- 
tlers had, nor whether civilization might or might not| g: ite to the United States th - righ t of peace and war, and 
lawfully usurp the possessions of the savage. All these] they y expressly interdicted that power t tothe States. **No 
might be te ry good considerations, and very interesti: oo : shall engage in any war without the consent of the 
questions, before we entered into contracts with the In- |' ni ted States in Congress assembled, unless such State 
dian But the simple que stion now 1s, what are App " ac tually invaded by cnemes, or shall have received 
gehts under these contracts? coe = ive the natura a certain advice of a resolution being formed by some na- 
ginal rights of the Indians been modified, confirm ms and] tion of Indians to invade such State, and the danger is so 
guarantied by compacts? How aad our rights as dis O- “| immi nent as not to admit of delay,” &c. Georgia could 
verers, or as Civilized nations, been waived, defined, and] not, therefore, engage in war, except in the imminent 
limited by treaties? Surely it will not be contended that} danger provided for. As to peace, **the United States 
the rights of discov: ry or conquest, or civ lization, are so} shall have the sole and exclus ve r ght and power of de- 
sacred and immutable as to be incapable of change or] termining on peace and war, execpt in the case s*’? men- 
modification by voluntary compact. tioned before. The States had, therefore, no right to 
Phe rights of discove ry have been so clearly defined by imake war, exc pt when under actu | invasion, or immi- 
the honorable member from New York, (Mr. Srorns}| nent dan} cer of invasion; but they had not the corre spond- 
and so ably exp minded in the other branch of Congress, ing 1 rigr| it of making peace, und ra y circumstances. ‘The 
in debates now before the world, that I shall s: iy nothing right of war was derived from the imminence of the 


lation to then A but tor pe at, ina sing] le wo rd, that} danger, ‘ but the United States must come 1, in order to 
they are conve ntional rig! its b tween discoverers. meer’ 








onclu 1 1 penes The tre aty of Le pew ll was a tre aty 
thre neht derived from cult watts n and civ roan when} of peace formed by virtue of this power 
does it commence? aly when that part of world in- It was made to putan end to war. Had the State of 
habited by civiliz > man is ful and acai g nd aj] Georgia a ght to meesy Le thie p ef No, sir. The 
portion of its inhabitants are con pelled, from the neces-}| United States ne could do it by treaty. Is there any 
stv of the case, to seck a new home. Civilization may] other mode? None. The gentleman complained, in re- 


not till then say to the savages--give ground, vield \ls spect to the treaty of tops well, that the Cherokees had 
more space. Now I ask whether Georgia, Alabama, o1 ickn eae ged their dependence on the Government of 
Mississ ppi are so densely populated that more land is] the Unite “d State s, had placed themselves under its protec- 
wanting for their citizens. Are there not two hundred] tion, are under no other sovereign whatever. He said 
millions of ‘ ging to the United States still un-] the Government had no right to make such a stipulation. 
sold’ Is not the population of these States sparse und But if the Government must conclude a peace, and all 
thin? Let them wait till their ownterritory shall be filled] vield that, surely they had the right to fix the terms. 
up: then they may assert this right with a better grace.| Why was this objectio mn not made atthe time’ I am told 

















But then another qtiestion may arise on thisvery doctrine. | that Georgia protested against the treaty. 1 am well aware 
The Indian territ Vv may then be as dense in ‘populatic niofit. Vhe ground of that protest was, that the United 
as Georgia, and its inhabitants as civilized also. If that] States were assuming the right of regulating matters with 
period should ever arrive, n ay not the Indians turn round| the Indians which belonged to Georgia, an ke - 
on Ge rpia, nN l sav, we areac bz d people ; our cCoUn- lative r elit of Ci ore hy | been exp! \ d 
try is full to overflowing, and we want some of your land] the articles of confederation. The ‘al cle reads th 
to uccomn ite Oo iffering population. Wall Georgia | The United States shall have ~ power of ‘regulat 
be willins to vield t uch a claun? the trade and managing all affairs with the Ind ! 
Sir, the period is distant, very stant, wh we can} members of any State, See 1 that the | ! 
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of any State within its own limits be not infringed or vio-| 
lated.” Georgia protested because she thought her le- | 
gislative rights, were infringed. Her protest was submit-| 
ted to Congress in 1787, at a time when many of those} 
who had formed the instrument of confederation were ad- 
ministering the Government, and must be supposed to| 
know the extent of the powers w hich it conferred. 

A long report was made in Congress upon the subject 
of the protest, denying the ground taken by Georgia and 
North Carolina, who ha id also protested, and affirming that 
the proviso had no such meaning as was contended. I will | 
read a part of that re port: 

‘* But there is another circumstance, far more embar- 
rassing, and that is, the clause in the confederation relative 
to managing all affairs with the Indians, &c. is differently 
construec dby Congress and the two States within whose limits 
the said tribes and disputed lands are. The construction | 
contended for by these States, if right, appears to the} 
committee to leave the federal powers, in this case, a mere 
nullity, and to make it totally uncertain on what principle 
Congress is to interfere between them and the said tribes. 
The States not only contend for this construction, but have 
actually pursued measures in conformity to it. North Caro- 
lina has undertaken to assign land to the Cherokees, and 
Georgia has proceeded to treat with the Creeks concerning 
peace, lands, and the objects usually the principal ones in| 
almost every treaty with the Indians. This construction 
appears to the committee not only to be productive of 
confusion, disputes, and embarrassments, in managing af-| 
fairs with the independent tribes within the limits of the} 
States, but by no means the true one. The clause referred | 
to, is: ** Congress shall have the sole and exclusive right and | ¢ 
power of regulating the trade and managing all a 
the Indians not members of any of the State 
that the legislative right of any State within 
be not infringed or violated.” 





fai rs with | 
Sy provide “| 
its own limits 
In forming this clause, the 


parties to the federal compact must have had some de-|} 


finite objects in view. The obj. cts that come in 
principally, i in arenas treaties or managii 

the Indians, had been long understood AIK 
ascertained in this pei The committe: 

it has been long the opinion of the country, 
justice and humanity, that t Indians have 
all lands occupied by, and not fairly purchas 
and that, in managing aflairs 
objects have been th of 
chasing certain tracts of their 
between them and our p¢ onl 
settling on lands left in | 
powers necessars to these ol dj 

be indivisible, and thatthe parties 
have intended to give them entire to the Union, 
given them entire to the State. These power 
revolution, were possessed by the King, and exercised by 
him; nor did they interfere with the legislative right of the 
colony within its limits; thi 


his distinction, which was then, 
and may be now taken, may perhaps serve to explain the 


proviso, part of the recited clause. The laws of the State 
can have no effect upon a tribe of Indians, or their lands, 
within the limits of the State, that tribe 
independent, and not a member tate; ae the 
laws of the State btors, imi- 
nals, and ot | 
parts of it and, there fore > the U 
lations with any such tribe 
all or part of its lands, without 
lative right in que stion . 
has the powers met 


10 V jew, | 
"S with| 
pretty well| 
that 

upported by It 
just claims to; 
ed from 
the 


(re } y 
Re ablail 
} 
1 


col ceive 
the 
, them; 
principal | 
makit g war and peace, pur-| 
‘lands, fixing the boundaries} 
, and preventing the latter} 
of the fi The} 
apy ar tothe committee to} 
ust 
or to have 


with them, 


sOSSCSSION rincr. 


to the confederation n 


. . | 
Sy, OC iore the 


so long as 1s 
> of the 

may be executed caudal 
Pp! of those law S, nN all 
nion may make stipu- 
cure it the enjoyment of 
infringing upon the leg S- 
ppo ed the 
without maki gu cited 
clause useless, absurdity in theory as well 
in practice; for the Indian tribes are justly considered the 
common friends or enemies of th« liter tes, and 
particular State can i 
agement of affairs with 


her per objects 


’ in 


It cannot b 
d, 


out 


State 
ie 


as 


ho 


bay 
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uncommon cases. The committee find it difficult to recon 


cile the said construction of the recited clause made by 
the two States, and their proceedings before mentioned, 


e| especially those of Georgia, with what they conceive to be 
ithe 


intentions of those who made the said motion; for the 
committee presume that the delegates of Georgia do not 
mean that Congress is bound to send their forces to punish 
such nations as the State shall name, to act in aid of the 
State authority; to send her forces 


s and recall them as she 
shall see fit to make war or peace. Such an idea cannot 


be consistent with the dignity of the Union, and the prin 
ciples of the federal compact. But the committee con 
ceive that it is the opinion of the honorable movers, and 


lalso the general open, that all wars and hostile measures 


against the Crecks, or any other independent tribe of In 

di ans, ought to be conducted under the authority of the 

Union, at least where the forces of the Union ave employe cd; 

that the power to conduct a war clearly implies the power 
to examine into the justice of the war, to make peace, 
and adjust the terms ‘of it; and that, therefore, the term: 
or words of the said motion, if it be adopted by Congress 
at all, must be varied accordingly. 

Such, sir, was the opinion of Congress of its powers un- 
der the confederation, and it prac tine d upon that opinion 
Not long after this, the present constitution of the | 
States was formed and ratified, Georgia assenting. 
article of that instrument is: ‘* All treaties made, 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” The treaty 
of Hopewell was atreaty then ‘*made.” Its woe * as a 
treaty had been already asserted by Congress. Georgia 

assenited to this article of the constitution, thereby sanc 
tioning the treaty of Hopewell, and giving it validity, if it 
had none before. Georgia yielded the point in controversy : 
by virtue, asshe supposed, of herreserved legislatiy e rights, 
she had made a tre aty, and acquired lands by it. But of 
what use was that treaty and those langds to her? None at 
all. And, by the comp: ict of 1862, she expressly stipulated 
that the United States should exti inguish the Indian title to 
the county of Tallahassee—the lands which the Indians 
had be fore yielded. Sir, was not this an admission that th 
treaty which the State had previously made was of po 
validi ity; that the Indian title still remained to 
| guis shed? The confederation did not recognise the ris 
of Georgia to make a treaty, and Georgia, therefore, di 
not acquire the lands, but had to call in aid the power 
the United States to do it for her. 

Such was the authority possessed by the 
under the articles of confederation, 
ere ise . 


nite ad 
One 
and 


be extin 


oh 


United Stat 
and such was the ex 
it Not long after the treaty of Hopewell was 
made, and the powers of the General Government asserted 
the canadl I have read, the present constitution wa 
adopted, conferring upon the United States the s 
ers of peace and war--of regulating the affairs with 
Indians, without the limitations as to the legislative rights 
of the States, which was the foundation of the Georgi: 
protest. The restriction under the confederation was 
found to be embarrassing and obscure, and therefore was 
omitted; and, as Mr. Madison, in a number of the Fede- 
ralist, referred to by the gentleman from New York, {Mr 
STORRs | Says, was «ck signedly omitted. The United States 
its authority under the 
same year in which it was ratified, com- 
iations and concluded treaties with 
living W ithin the | mits of a Stat Did they 
tiously, ignorantly’? No, 
cool and cautious manner. 
spect and deliberate. 
single step without th 
went to that body 
would be authoriz 
our faith. The 
rized. The 


in 


ame | ow 
the 


therefore, derives 
and, in the 


menced negot 


constitution, 
ve ry 
Indians 
do this inca 
the most 


s circu 


s r; they proceeded 
The Government w 
The then President did not tak« 

* previous consent of the Senate. 
person, and inquired whether 

d to offer the ¢ 

that autho 
} a 


sted heard the stipulations which 


in 


ruaranty 


and to ple Lor 


response was he should be 


States inter 


sO 
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were proposed, and they set up no objection. It was pro-| 
posed to them that the President should treat with the In- 
dians within the limits of the State, and Georgia assented 
to it. And now are we to be told that the General Govern- 
ment had no authority, and that Georgia is not bound by| 
the treaty? The treaty was made in conformity with their 
advice and consent, and was subsequently ratified by the 
Senate also, with the consent of Georgia; and are we now 

asked where was ourauthority to make it? Those whodeny 
the right must account for so extraordinary a procedure. 

Gentlemen say they can well account for it; and the solu- 
sion is, that the treaty was for their benefit; and, there- 
fore, though the lt United States had no authority to make it, 
yet that the y submitted to it because it was for their inte- 
rest, knowing all the time that the Government had no 
right to do it. 

Sir, it is a well known rule in morals and in common 
sense, that every one making a promise is bound by it in 
the sense in which he knows the other party to understand 
it. When Georgia, therefore, laid by, and saw and knew 
the promises wh ch this Government was making to the 
Indians, and yielded her assent, shall she be precluded from 
asserting that either she or we are 
to the 


























not bound, according 







sense we then knew the Indians put upon those 
promises’ By this rule our guaranty is to be measured; 
and I, for one, will never move an inch to relieve a State 
which thus lies by, and permits us to enter into engage- 
ments, and receives the benefit of contracts, and at 
last comes forward with the « omplaint that we he ul norgeht 
tomakethem. I say to Georgia, if we had no right with- 
out your consent, your consent has been obtained. It is 
too late. You are estopped. 

Sir, we have heard another doctrine, at which I was, I 
confe ss, both astonished and alarme d. We are told that 
these fational treaties are **« xpedients,”’ resorted to mere- 
ly to accomplish our own ends, made for our interest, 
to be construed for our benefit. 
ordinary history of them in the sixteenth page of the com- 
mittee’s report. It is there said we were in a critical 
situation. Difficulties existed with respect to the f 
our western frontier, and above the Mississippi, with Great 
Britain and Spain. We had ji: out of a long war, 
and were poor: that we were in no condition to incur 
Indian hostilities; and. in this particular juncture General 
Washington was called upon to settle the l 
our relations with the India 
peace with them: that he adopted th 
regulating our affairs with them by treaties. Sir, are they 
any the less obligatory because they were made when we 
were in difficulty’? Had we told these Indians, we are 
inacritical condition, we want you to treat wi 
and by, when we get out of trot 








our 
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x to whom it 


e have a very extra-| 


rtson} 


mode of conduct- 


practic : of 


le, and grow powerful | « 


and strong, we shall consider our compacts as expedients| was only a plan to get md of you? to send you off out of 

--mere matters of legislation over you; do you think}the way’? Were you not told by us at the time, that ‘*In- 

they would have ceded their lands? If the Indians, in} dian treaties were only a spec of legislation Were d 
the day of our calam ty, received our plighted faith, and| you not told by a commntt of ¢ rress that the things 
yielded up their territories, so much the more reason is| wer ly levice? ‘Phat in our conduct towards you 

there that we should now v-obuerve them as sacredly bind-| * f those ex} ents was t ppear to do nothing 

ing upon us. There is a moral obligation, beyond all) which concerned” you, ‘ cither in the appropriation of 

treaties, to kee p our promise $ in there, faith in the d Ly of} your hunting g mcs, ¢ 1 Col ling your conduct witl 

our strength and power, to which in the day of our weak-} out your conser Nothing but appearan -really and 

ness we were indebted for security and peace. Yet the} truly we 5 pleased 

gentleman at the head of one of the committees of this Sir, Ihave no doubtthe genth . nthe g 

House has told us or en engagements were mere|ranties he proposes to give, and mt t 
‘‘expedicnts” to obta 1 peace and get the Indian lands. |in all future time. If he should hve to ly 5 

Sir, if such is that gentleman’s opini on, Lam sorry he ex-) thi xplained and chatfered away will feel somet 

pressed it to the world; = Lam not willing to affix such|of the emotion which Washington and the fat or t 

a stigma on our national fame; Lam not w ling to commit! country would have experiei l, could they have tie 

the honor of this nation perp ao ntleman’s keeping rs and pated that their solemn assurance ure to be thus licht! 

having, as one of the humblest citizens of the ré public, r" rarded 

some share in her faith and her character, I protest for my- Mr. BELL inter: 1, and said the repo l not 

self, and for those I represent, against any such interpre ta-|correctly understood--that he did not « 
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The seventh article of the treaty of Holston contains the 
guaranty, of which so much has been said in this debate; 


and this is the e xplanation which the committee put upon 
that article—— 


**It was, therefore, 
peace, that some stro decisive evidence should be 
given of the detcrmination of the Government to prevent, 
by force, any further intrusions upon the 
for the Indians, and a guaranty of th 
thought of as the means bi 
ject. It was probably a device, adopted 
timidation of the whites, than for any effect 
to have upon the Indians themselves.” 

The guaranty was necessary to secure pea 
words, the Indians would not make peac 
ranty. But, instead of being for t 
tory upon us, it was prol 





thought necessary, in order to ensure 


1 
ne ana 
lands reserved 
boun lary 
i¢ deahadad 4 tw adie 


was 
it ob- 
for the in- 
it was likely 


more 






ul 


in other 
e without the rua 
heir benefit, and obliga 
ably a device for the intimida 








tion of the whites. Sir, I deny this assertion, and I call 
upon the ge ntleman to produce his authorit ty for it. How 
absurd an idea! how utterly preposterous! Will the gen- 


tleman tell me that a solemn ina treaty with an 
other party was not intended to have any effect upon those 


) 
was made, but 


promise 
was a device to 
Could w ntimidate 
pud ate the idea: I 


intimidate the 
ancl re 
cannot 


party making it? not 


ourselve 


strain 


s bv laws? I re consent 


thus to fix an indelible stigma on the fair fame of my coun- 


try. Sir, the language of the treaty was sincere, intended 
to be obligatory upon us, and should be observed most 
sacredly. 
The grea objec cto . ne een man isto procure ic re- 
Che great obj f the gentl to} re tl 


moval of the Indians; and to obtain ape ir consent, he pro- 
bill that the Pr« a shall ** solemn ly gua 
-the very words of the aty tof Holston—sol munily 


poses in the 
ranty”’— 


guaranty to them the country to which we propose to se nd 
them. Tie genticman says that the guaranty in that treaty 
was ** proba rly a device forthe intimidation of the whites.”’ 
Well, sir, I. tthe proj ct be executed, and, within a period 
that the gentlemananay live to see, the whites will again 
press up¢ nthe im, and say you must fo—mov farther west. 
When the Indians inquire for what cause, the same reasons 


will be given then that 








g are given now. All history shows 
that if you remain near us you 1] destroyed. The 
lred man cannot live in contact i the whi ned 
and your own interests require your removal. Besides, 
have a right to the land. Our ancestors discover i 
Are we not civilized? And has not civilization a right to 
| pr vail over savage hfe’ Suppe t be so, reply the In 
icians, but we were sent not by our consent but by 
}your power; and dict you not ** sole miuily wanty ous 
jthese limits?’ Very true; but were you so ignorant as not 
to know that our guaranty was only an expedient only a 
devic Had you not sagacity cnough to perceive that if 








guaranty was not binding 
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Sir, 1 regret very much if [ have misrepresented any 
sentiment of there port. If the gentleman will point out 
any part of it which = wishes to be read, I will cheer- 
fully do so, and abide by his correction. 

[Mr. BELL declined. } 

Sir, I have commente d upon it as I understand it, and 1 
quote the language which I find in it. 
another reason why the guaranty should not be under- 
stood in the sense we affix to it— 

‘* The victory of the 20th of August, 
northern Indians, with whom the Creeks and Cherokees 
had kept up a regular correspondence; the expedition 
which was secretly planned, for carrying the war into the 
Cherokee country, and which was successfully conducted 
by the suffering frontier inhabitants; and the 
positions of the Spanish authorities of Florida, which pre- 
ceded the treaty of 1795 with Spain, were the actual re- 
storers of peace.” 

After this time, the Government was under 
tion to renew the guaranty contained in the treatic 
and 1791, with the Creeks and Cherokees, but, 
done so, it only shows that that stipulation was not believed 
to affect the nature of the title by which those tribes held 
their lands, or to introduce any new principle in relation 
to their rights generally. 

Thus, sir, it seems that our pacific relations with the 

southern tribes were the result of a victory ot 
General Way ue over the northern Indians, 
Cherokees an alliance—that they were 
therefore vanquished—that after this we were 
obligation to renew the guaranty, and, having renewed it, 
it is not therefore to be construed as affecting the 
of their title, or the extent of their rights. 

Sir, is this the rule by which 
construed? 
arriving at the meaning of any clause was to examine and 
weigh the terms in which itis couched--to compare i 


se 
no obliga- 
s of 1790 


as it has 


tained by |i 
with whom the 
i Creeks had some 


nature 
treaties and compacts are 
to be 


itv 
the general spirit of the instrument, and not te o inqui re into 
the inducements and obligations resting upon the parties 

at its formation. Suppose this guaranty to be the 
gratuity in the world on a art, that we were in truth 
under no obligation to make it thence 
it isto have no meaning, ora restricted meaning? 
thence aright to construe it away? Surely not. 
made the guaranty, we — be be 1 
true, full sense, as understood 
This id aan the force of treatiesis of modern ori- 
gin. ‘he partics who now favor it were ores erly among 
the most zealous defenders of the faith and « 
treaties. In 1827, Georgia contended most manfully that 
treatics were nmutable. She 
the full perfur stipulations w 
at the Indian Spring 
the parties to the 

found . - gross fraud 
her re: 
which me clung to the validity of 
munic to which I have already referred, 
President tothe Creek In 
convince them 
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In every line of 
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ians, in which he 
not bindings 
unpairing the of Gx 
claims from them the most exact performance 
obligations: ** Our peaceful mother earth has been aid 
by the blood of the white man, and calls for the punish- 
ment of his murderers, whose surrende1 »w der 
under the solemn o! ligation ’ the treaty which 
chiefs and warriors, in « { 

serve peace, vou must com ny With your wh ti 
With what face « we require oO: ti n the full, f 
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as will in no event expose us to the censures of the world. 
Sir, I have before me many documents which I had 
tended to use, illustrative of the policy of the Government 


! towards the Indians, as well of the Crown before the revo 
‘lution, as of the Congress under the confederation, and 
} since under the present constitution. 
The report gives! 


In all these I find 
abundant vindication of Indian rights, to the full extent | 
have endeavored to maintain them; but I forbear to trespass 
upon the kind indulgence of the committee by consuming 
their time in reading them. 

I will now proceed, sir, to a brief consideration of som« 
other topics involved in the bill before us, and which hav« 
been discussed at much length by the member from ‘Ten 
nessee, [Mr. Brtt.] ‘The gentleman computes the ex 
pense which will be incurred in the prosecution of this 
measure, at the most, not exceeding five millions of dol 
lars. The very nature of the subject forbids accurate and 
minuate calculations. Asa general principle, we all know 
that public expenditures vastly exceed previous estimates 
Nothing is more common. I am not possessed of suffi 
cient data to form an estimate with any pretensions to ac- 
curacy: but, sir, when you consider that sixty thousand 
pe ople are to be removed adistance of several hundred 
miles; that they are to be subsisted for one year after 
they have reached the destined land; that customar y pre- 
sents and rewards are to be given to them; that : ll “a ir 

nprovements, possessions, and. property, which they lea 
sa hind, are to be paid for; that agents, commissioners, an nd 
contractors are to be employed and compensated; 
moreover, that you will be ol bliged to purchase of the 
tribes beyond the Missi ssippi a right to plant others there; 
I think the most orthodox believer in the dangers of 
dundant treasury will have no occasion to be alarmed for 
the liberties of the country. Gentlemen who have 
sisted the prosecution of internal improvement as fending 
e the satisfaction to see this 
of their disquictude removed. — But, sir, 1 shall 
make no objection on the score of expense. Protect the 
tndians in their rights and possessions where they now 
are, and you may hive almost any sum to effect their re 
when it can be done with their free, voluntary, un- 
biassed consent. The gentleman seemed to ae rd an 
obje ction, onthe ground of a wa it of constitutional P r 
in Congress to make the appropriation. I shall s an n 
word on that subject. If these tribes are to be r a rded 
as distinct communities, independent of the States where 
they reside, poss¢ ssed of lands which will belong to us 
when their title is e xtinguished, I can see no valid objec 
tion of the kind the gentleman anticipated. But if they 
to be regarded as individual citizens of a State, subject to 
its laws, possessing property as individuals, and protected 
in its enjoyment, then I do not easily perceive the authority 
which we possess to make the appropriation. Suppose, 
ir, that some fifty thousand of the citizens of New Yor! 
vr - Ne w England wish to emigrate to the West, and ask 
the aid of Government to enable them to accomplish that 
would such an application be listened to for a 
nt? Should not be reminded that the powers of 
General Government were all **enu and 
mong them there was none authorizing it to appropriat 
treasury to enable individuals to change then 
Sir, this hall would echo with the perpetual 
reiteration of ** constitution al scruples.” 

The gentleman [ Mr. Bett 
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has urged the passage of this 
bill, on the ground of humanity to the Indians, and the pro 
motion of their own interests and happiness. He informs 
committee that the tribes proposed to be removed ar 
‘aded, declining race, who are rapidly wasting away, 
vill, ere long, be destre yed, if they remain in thei 
nt situation. The lessons of history are adduced to 
that the red man cannot live in contiguity with the 
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fines. However just thia ws may ston j in the general, it has no 
application to the southern tribes, particularly to the C hero- 
kees, who are chiefly interested in the subje ct before us. 
They are not hordes of wandering savages; they are not 
hunterse The y till the earth; they have mechanics’ shops 
and trades, schools and churches, cultivated fields and 
flocks--have made great advances in civilization—formed 
a written code of government—established a press. _ Is it 
for the benefit and happiness of such a people to be ex- 
pelled from their country, and planted again in the depths 
of the forest, to resume the wild state from which they had 
emerged? Sir, I do not find anywhere in the records of 
history that the condition of such a people can be promoted 
by sucha measure. Least of all do I find that the interest 
or honor of any nation can be promoted by a violation 
of its public treaties--an infraction of its plighted faith. 
Whether it be for the benefit of the Indians to remove or 
not, is a question for them to decide; and so long as they 
shall determine that it is not for their advantage and hap- 
piness, and refuse to comply, so long are they entitled to 
protection and security in all their rights. In several of 
our treaties with them, we have had in view their perma- 
nent residence in the territories which they possess. We 
have held out inducements for them to become cultivated, 
and have stipulated to furnish them “ with usefulimplements 
of husbandry,” for the purpose of reclaiming them from | ¢ 
the savage state. The treaty of 1817 is too explicit on 
this point to be omitted. The preamble recites, that, in 
1808, a delegation of the Cherokee nation signified to the 
President the anxious desire of one part of the nation ‘to 
engage in the pursuit of agriculture and civilized life in 
the country they then oc cupied;” and that this portion 
wished for a division of the country, and an assignme nt of 
lands for that purpose; that ‘* by thus contract ting their 
society within narrow limits, they proposed to begin the 
establishment of fixed laws and a regular government.’ 
Another portion of the tribe wished to pursue the hunter 
life, and, for that end, were desirous to remove beyond 
the eer. The President (Mr. Jefferson) answered, 
**the United States, my children, are the friends of both 
parties, and, so far ascan reasonably be asked, are willing 
to satisfy the wishes of both. Those who remain m: Ly be 
assuredof our patronage, our aid, and good neighborhood.” 
Such was the preamble; and it concludes, ‘* Now know 
ye, that to carry into effect the before recited promises 
with good faith,” &c., the parties concluded the treaty. 1 
ask, if we have not ‘‘assured’”’ them of a permanent resi- 
dence, if we have not promised them ‘‘ our good neigh- 
borhood;” and now that the experiment has so far been 
successful, and they have made rapid advances in civiliza- 
tion, are we to be told that humanity and their own inte- 
rests require them to be thrust again into the wilderness? 
Sir, what will be their condition in the country to which it 
is proposed they shall remove? The gentleman has de- 
scribed the region, about six hundred miles in length, and 
two hundred and fifty in width, between the western boun- 
daries of Arkansas and Missouri and the base of the Roc ky 
Mountains, somewhere within the limits of which is to be 
their ultimate destination. The gentleman’s plan is to 
locate the southern tribes among the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, who. have already moved. Be- 
sides these parts of tribes, the Osages are there, and the 
warlike bands of the Camanches, Sioux, and Pawnees 
roam over the vast prairies in search of game, or on their 
predatory excursions. It is now designed to pl int a civi- 


lized colony amid a people of these savage habits. ‘They 
are not hunters, whom we are about to send there. Agri- 


culture is theiremployment. They are not warriors. We 
have induced them to lay aside the war club and the toma- 


hawk, and to substitute the peaceful implements of hus- 
bandry. ‘They have flocks, and property of various 


descriptions. How long c an they retain it in the 


neigh- 
borhood of the warlike tribes I have enumerated? 
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long can their schools and their churches be maintained in 
the bosom of the wilderness? Sir, they will be only ob- 


jects of plunder to the stranger and more savage bands 


around them. They will be overrun; and, if they resist, 

it will only provoke extermination. Can they till the 

ground, when its fruits will ripen only to be gathered and 
consumed by hordes of savages, who know no law but 
force, no right but power? Sir, I firmly believe they 
cannot exist in the country to which you are about to send 
them; and I can give no countenance to a project which 
contemplates their removal against their wishes and their 
remonstrances. We have, among thie papers before us, a 
very affecting account of the distr ss and privations which 
the tribes west of the Mississippi already endure. I will 
read an extract which has been often quoted, but which 
cannot be too often called to our recollection, from the 
letter of General Clark 

*‘ The condition of many tribes west of the Mississippi 
is the most piti iable thatcan beimagined. During several 
seasons in every year they are distressed by famine, in 
which many die for want of food, and during which the 
living child is often buried with the dead mother, because 
no one could spare it as much food as would sustain it 
through its helpless infancy. TI his description applies to 
Sioux, Osages, and many others , but I mention those be- 

cause they are powerful tribes, a ind live near our borders, 
and my official station enables me to know the exact truth. 
It is in vain to talk to people in this condition about learn 
ing and religion.” 

The honorable gentleman answered this objection in 
1Janticipation; and what was his answer? Why, that dis 
tress and suffering of this deser iption were common among 
Indians—that it is incident to their character and habits 
and modes of life—that it is not more frequent now than it 
always has been. And is this a sufficient answer’? Are we 
to send a whole people from their abodes of comfort, to 
scenes of distress like these, with the cold answer that it 13 
no hardship, because such sufferings are common? Be- 
cause the tribes west of the Mississippi are compelled 
to endure these distressing privations, therefore it is no 
hardship to send other tribes there to endure them also! 
Will such an answer satisfy benevolence, philanthropy, 
humanity? Will it alleviate the pangs of the civilized 
Cherokee, when he consi ens his dead wife and his living 
child to the earth, to be told that such scenes are of fre- 
quent occurrence’ 

And, sir, how will these sufferings be aggravated by such 
an accumulation of numbers? The country docs not now 
afford subsistence enough for its population. How much 
greater will be the deficiency, when sixty thousand mors 
are added to its starving inhabitants? The gentleman has 
said that the country is well adapted to their wants—abound- 
ing in timber and water, and capable of a high degree of 
cultivation. If it were so, from the causes I have mention. 
ed they can never possess and cultivate it in security. We 
have been called upon at the present session to make a 
aioe road of several hundred miles in extent upon the 
western borders of Arkansas and Missouri, and to mount 
ten companies of infantry for the protection of the white 
inhabitants against the predatory incursions of the Indians, 
The delegate from Arkansas assures us that the security 
of that frontier depends upon these measures. How much 
more will the feeble tribes you propose to send _ still far- 
ther into the forests, need your poe ction? The gentle- 
man has not taken into his account of expenses those 
which will be incurred in keeping up a mi ilitary establish- 
ment in that vicinity, which will be abs lutely necessary 


to preserve peace among the different tribes, who will 
} } 


find perpetual sources of discord when crowded toget 
Sen ginal iaiienesmenal them. 
But, sir, isthe country suited to their wants? The gen 


tleman must allow me to say that I repose little confidencs 


icr 


jin the information he has received upon this subject De- 
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scriptions from other sources give a different ac count. 1 
will only refer, however, to the opinion of ¢ 
the Chickasaw n: ition, who were sent last year west of the 
Mississippi, **in search of ahome.” It is among the docu- 
ments upon our tables. They could find no country 
which they would consent to remove, except one small 
tract which was already occupied. The vacant lands, 
they said, were not adapte -d to their convenience. 
we had found a country to please us, it was our intention 
to exchange. It is yet our wish to do so. But we 
not consent to remove to a country destitute of a single | 
corresponding feature to the one in which we at present 
reside.” Such, sir, is the information we have received | 
from the Indians themselves. If they wish to remove, I 
would furnish them assistance to do it. But I would first | 
secure them in their rights where they now reside. I 
would then furnish them the most ample information pos- 
sible of the country in which it is proposed to locate them, 
give them every means of forming a correct judgment as 
to their situation and condition in their new abodes, and! 
then leave the decision to them. 

When, sir, under these circumstances they malt decide 
to remove, I apprehend no objection will be made to it. 
It has been urged, however, very zealously b ry he’ gentle- | 
men [Messrs, Beit and Lumrxin] that the great mass of| 
the southern Indians are now wi illing and anxious to re- 
move, but are restrained and kept in awe by the chiefs | 
and white men who reside among the tribes. Where is 
the evidence of this? Upon what facts do the gentlemen 
make the assertion? Is it to be found in the circumstance 
that they have uniformly and firmly resisted all your offers 
and solicitations? Commissioners were last year to} 
lute upon this subject, with instructions so peculiar, 
that I cannot forbear to advert tothem. What were these 
instructions? Why, sir, not to permit their official charac- 
ter to be known, butto appear among the Indians as their | 
friends and advisers, for their benefit and 
happiness. their confidence v won. 
They were the Indians in council, agree- 

bly to uniform custom whenever negotiations were to be 
inti ted with them, but to see “the chiefs and other 
influential men, not together, but apart, at their own 
houses;” and when other arguments and advice should fail, 
‘offers to them of extensive reservations in fee simple, 
other rewards, would, it is hoped, 
acd) nese So 
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**There is one other subject on which I think it is due 


lelegation of | to justice to give my testimony, whatever it may be worth. 


|W hether the Cherokees are wise in desiring to remain 
here or not, I express no opinion. But it is certainly just 
that it should be known whether or not they do, as a body, 
|wish to remain. It is not possible for a person to dwell 
jamong them without hearing much on the subject. 1 
have heard much. It is said abroad that the common 
people would gladly remove, but are deterred by the 
chiefs and a few other influential men. It is notso. 1 
jsay with the utmost assurance, it is not so. Nothing is 
plainer than that itis the earnest wish of the whole body of 
the people to remain where they are. They are not over- 
| awed by the chiefs. Individuals may be overawed by 
| popul: ir opinion, but not by the chiefs. On the other 
|hand, if there were a chief in favor of removal, he would 
|be overawed by the people. He would know that he 
could not open his mouth in favor of such a proposition, 
| but on pain, not only of the failure of his re-election, but 
of popular odium and scorn. The whole tide of national 
| fee ‘ling sets, in one strong and unbroken current, against a 
|removal to the West.” 
With this evidence before me, I must be pardoned when 
I tell the honorable chairman [Mr. Brrr] that I do n “ re 
| pose confidence in the information with which he has been 
| furnished, and has presented tothe House. It seems to be 
assumed, without evidence, and against evidence, that the 
Indians are willing to remove, but are restrained by some 
lover powering cause. In 1827, the complaint of Georgia 
| ws as, that the Government had ne glected its duty, and, in- 
| ste ad of adopting a course whi ch would terminate in the 
removal of the Indians, had pursued a policy calculated to 
jre nder their residence permanent. T here was no com 
|plaint then against the chiefs. It was all the fault of Go 
|vernment. Well, sir, we have now a Government co-ope 
lrating with Georgia. This ground of complaint is removed. 
| Still the Indians refuse to go. Some new reason must be 
found for their refusal. Sir, would it not be better to in 
quire into the fact, than to be searching for the causes of 
that which is only assumed to exist? Is it not natural and 
reasonal ble that the y should be unwilling tc abandon thei 
homes? Are they not men? Are they not capable of at- 
tachments? Have they no ties to bind them to the land of 
itheir birth—to the soil which covers the ashes of their fa 
thers? Is not their country dear to them? Sir, in their 
view, that earth wears a dee} per ve rdure, and the heavens 
pour a more unclouded radianc ¢e, than in all the world be 
sides. It is unnatural, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
they are ‘*anxious” to quit the scenes of their childhood, 
to seek a new home, far off, in the lands of the setting sun. 
And, sir, how are they to be removed? The only pro 
ject I h: ive scen is that contained in the ‘re port from the 
bureau of Indian Affairs” to the Secre tary of War, and by 
lhim transmitted to Congress. The proposition is, that 
they shall be removed **by contract”—and the recom- 
mendation of this plan is, ths at it can be done much cheaper 
than in any other mode. By contract , sir! What, are 
sixty thousand human bei ings—the sick, the aged, the in- 
firm, children, and infants—to be transporte “d hundre ‘ds of 
miles, over mountains and rivers and forests, by contract! 
By those who wi engage to perform the service for the 
Are you to hold out such inducements to 
| long and fatiguing marches—-to scanty and cheap provi 
> Will you pl: ice these hapless, deceived, and abused 
people at the merc y of contractors, whose only object is 
gain? in whose bosoms Indian wrongs and Indian suff r 
ing will find but little sympathy. Sir, if this is the m ode 
in which the measure is'to be executed, T will never yield 
| my sanction to it, though the Indians should be ae to 
lremove. No, sir, if they must go, let their path be made 
smooth. Ifthe treasury is to be opened, let it be ope ned 
wide enough to relieve all their wants; to render their situa 
bad at the best, as tolerable as the exigt ney W il} admit 
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Duty on Salt.—Removal of the Indians. (H. of R. 
- a] 
Sir, the question before us, in all its aspects, is one of to my children, more valuable than uncounted gold—more 
great and momentous magnitude. It hecomes us to pause, honorable than imperial — a 
aid consider well the step we are about to take. Ifit be! Sir, the crisis in the fate of these people has arrived. 
at all doubtful, let us so decide as shall preserve, and not| The responsibility is upon us--upon us as a House, and 
impair our national character. {f we err, let it be on the | upon each of us as individuals. ‘The Indian here makes 
side of humanity. In thé inaugural address of the present his last appeal. All other sources of protection have 
Chief Magistrate, he assures a country—* It will be my | failed. It remains with us whether he shall return in joy 
sincere and constant desire to observe towards the Indian|and hope, or in sorrow and despair. Will we listen to h's 
tribes within our limits a just and liberal policy; and to/appeal? If we do not, then is their sun about to set, it 
give that humane and considerate attention to their rights; may be in blood and in tears. Then, indeed, will all hu- 
and their wants which are consistent with the habits of our|man means have failed, and they must be abandoned— 
Government, and the feelings of our people.” Sir, are| abandoned, O God! to thy as ray. rs 
we about to observe towards them ‘a just and liberal) Mr. HUNTINGTON, of Connecticut, anes ma 
policy”? Are we giving ‘a humane and considerate speech of nearly the same length, on the ee a 
attention to their rights and their wants?” This pledge Mr. JOHNS, of Delaware, succeeded, and addresse 
remains to be redeemed. If we now turn a deaf ear to] the committee at great length, also against the bill. 
the Cherokees who have appealed to our justice, and] The committee then rose, and reported the bill to the 
claimed our protection; if this bill shall pass in its present House. 
shape, providing no security for their rights, their destiny 
will be irrevocably fixed. And how will our conduct 
toward them bear the scrutiny of an enlightened world, 
and the just an ie of impartial history? Sir, if we 
permit these feeble remnants of once powerful nations to 
be driven from their homes, though itmay not reach the 
same height of infamy which history has assigned to that 
transaction, in the close of the last century, which blotted 
Poland from the map of nations, yet will it stand upon the 
same page of injustice and oppression, and receive the 
same sentence from posterity. It will stand, too, in the 
annals of the world by the side of those enormities which 
our mother country has practised in another hemisphere; 
and though the poor Cherokee may find no Burke or 
Sheridan to tell the story of his griefs, and to hold up the 
picture of his wrongs to the execration of mankind, it 
will go up toa higher tribunal, where sophistry cannot de- 
Jude, and where the humblest Indian will be equal to his 
proudest oppressor. Sir, it was said by ane often quoted 
upon this floor, (Mr. Jefferson,) and in reference toa sub- 
ject not dissimilar to the present, ‘I tremble for my coun- 
try when I remember that God is just, and that his jus- 
tice will not sleep forever.” And although the particular 
mode of retribution which was in his mind on that occasion 
may not now be anticipated, yet let us recollect ‘* that the 
Almighty has no attribute which can take side with us” 
inaconflict between power and right—between oppression 
and justice. 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lumrriy] 
has anticipated a period when it will be as odious to be 
known as an advocate of the Indian rights, as to have sup- 
ported the passage of the alien and sedition laws. I know 
not what pretensions the gentleman possesses to the power 
of augury, but, in my estimation, he has consulted the 
stars to very little purpose, if such be the lessons they 
read him. Before that period shall arrive, you must burn 
all the records of the Government—destroy the history 
of the country—pervert the moral sense of the commu- 
nity—make injustice and oppression virtues—-and breach 
of national faith honorable; and then, but not till then, 
will the visions of the gentleman assume the form of 
realities. Sir, if I could hope, as I surely cannot, that 
any feeble efforts of mine would outlive the brief hour 
which gave them existence—if I could give perpetuity to 
any thing I can say or do, there is no occasion I should 
covet more than that which I now possess. If I could look 
forward, as I certainly do not, to a long life of public ser- 
viez—-to honors and distinctions—I would forego all for 
the power to roll back the tide of desolation which is about 
to overwhelm these hapless sons of the forest. If I could 
stand up between the weak, the friendless, the deserted, 
and the strong arm of oppression, and successfully vindi- 
cate their rights, and shield them in their hour of niver. 
sity, I should have achieved honor enough to satisfy even 
an exorbitant ambition; and ! should | 1 
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Wepwespar, May 19, 1830. 
DUTY ON SALT. 


Mr. McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported the following bill: 

** Be it enacted, &c. That the duty on salt be fifteen cents 
per bushel of fifty-six pounds, from the Sist of Decem- 
ber, 1830, until the 31st of December, 1831; and, after that 
time, ten cents a bushel, and no more.” 

The bill was read the first time; when 

Mr. EARLL, of New York, objected to the second 
reading, which motion, by the rules of the House, was tan- 
tamount to a motion to reject the bill. 

After a few remarks by Mr. MILLER, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, expressed briefly his ob- 
jections to the bill, and concluded by moving to postpone 
the bill to the next session of Congress, with the view, if 
his motion prevailed, of moving a call on the Scerctary of 
the Treasury, to collect certaim information, which Mr. D. 
deemed necessary to enable Congress to act discreetly on 
so important a subject. 

Mr. CHILTON called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR moved the previous question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN rose to a point of order, which the 
Chair overruled. 

The call for the previous question being seconded, 

Mr. POWERS, of New York, moved to lay the bill on 
the table; and the yeas and nays being demanded by Mr. 
CONNER, they were taken, and the motion to Jay on the 
table lost: yeas, 83—nays, 102. 

The previous question being then carried by 110 to 72, 

The main question was put, ** Shall the bill be rejected?” 
and was negatived: yeas, 85——-nays, 103. Of course, 

The bill was ordered to a second reading. 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The bill for removing the Indians having been taken up 
in the House, certain amendments were offered by Mr. 
STORRS, of New York, and Mr. TEST, when the de- 
bate was resumed, and continued to a late hour at night. 

Mr. BATES said he should take it for granted that the 
States which had passed laws subjecting the Indian tribes 
to their jurisdiction, meant what, by their legislative acts, 
they said, and that the laws which they had passed were 
to be enforced. I reject (said Mr. B.} even the supposition 
that these laws are made not to be executed, but in mock. 
ery—to be used as an expedient, a contrivance—the means 
of driving a bargain and accomplishing an object. _ Upon 
such an attempt, come from what quarter it may—States 
or individuals—the House would frown indignantly. This 
grante’, | affirm that the bill before us does not meet the 
exigency, of the case, nor present fairly and fully the ques. 
tion upon which we are to decide. And why does it not? 
eave it as a legacy There are at the South several tribes of Indians—-the Che. 
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rokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, with whom 
the United States stand in this relation: They are under 
the protection of the United States. The boundary is de- 
fined between them and the people of the United States, 
which no white man is at lib to pass without a license 
under the authority of the United States. Im short, they 
hold the guaranty of the United States in aii the forms of, 
solemnity of a treaty stipulation by which the faith of a 
nation can be pledged, to protect and defend them. The 
States of Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama have passed 
laws, as these tribes say, directl violating their territorial 
and national rights. ‘Take the ie of Georgia as an ex- 
emplification of the laws of the three States. 
Mississippi and Alabama are, in some respects, less severe 
than that of Georgia, but in principle they are equally 
inadmissible. The eighth section makes it penal for a 
Cherokee to ‘‘endeavor” to prevent one of his tribe from 
emigrating. A father, therefore, may not influence his 
child, nor a guardian his ward. No, sir, he thereby makes 
himself liable to four years’ confinement to hard labor. 
What will men who are fathers, or not fathers; what will 
men who are free, say to this! 

The fifteenth section enacts ‘‘that no Indian, or de- 
scendant of an Indian, within the Cherokee nation of In- 
dians, shall be acompetent witness in any court of Georgia, 
in a suit in which a white man is a party, unless such white 
man resides within said nation.” While Georgia makes 
the Indians citizens, or subjects, she does not leave them to 
the common law to exclude for infamy, interest, or incom- 
petency of any kind, but she proscribes the nation—an 
entire district of men—the population of g whole city, 
county, or parish—-and that without reference to their 
character, talent, or capacity, whether christian or heathen, 
civilized or savage. They are all turned off the stand by 
one general, sweeping interdict of law. Now, sir, what- 
ever may be the form of the constitution of Georgia, if it 
sanctions this act, itisadespotism. Tiberius never dic- 
tated an act in its essence more tyrannical, or in its cha- 
racter more unjust. And to take away the only apology 
that any man could offer—the incapacity of the people to 
testify—this very law admits their capacity, by admitting 
them to be witnesses if the party to the suit be resident 
within the Cherokee nation. But this is not the worst 
feature of the law, if worse can be. 

By the seventh section ‘all laws, ordinances, orders, and 
regulations, of any kind whatever, made by the Cherokee 
Indians, in any way whatever, are declared to be null and 
void as if the same had never existed; nor shall they be 
given in evidence on the trial of any suit whatever:” thus 
dissolving and resolving the nation into its original, indivi- 
dual elements; making, as if it had never been, all that com- 
bines and forms men into States, nations, or tribes; dissoly- 
ing all ties but those of nature. I beg the House to real- 
ize the measure, the extent and scope of this unrivalled, 
outrageous act of usurped dominion. Bring it home. Let 
it be said to you—to the United States of America, that 
‘*all your laws, ordinances, orders, and regulations shall be 
null asif they had never existed!” Let it be said by a na- 
tion that was weak when you were strong; that had grown 
up by your side; that had increased while you had decreas- 
ed! Let a nation say it that had lived by your permission: 
that had pledged itself for your protection and defence! 
Dots it change the case to change the name? Has the 
Cherokee no attachment to the simple forms of govern- 
ment he has matured and improved? To the customs and 
regulations of his fathers’? Does he not feel? Is he not aman? 

In this condition of things the Indians applied to the Pre- 
sident. He told them, as he tells usin his message, ‘‘ thatif 
they remain within the limits of the United States, they 
must be subject to the laws; that they will be protected in 
their possessions which they have improved; but that it 
seemed to him absurd and visionary to suppose their claims 
can be allowed to tracts of country merely because they 
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have seen them from the mountain, or passed them in the 
chase.” And thus the subject is presented to Congress, 
both by the President and the Indians, for consideration. 
The sympathies of the ‘ing having become interested— 
for, sir, nature is the ally of the weak against the strong, 
through the range of being, civilized or savage, rational 
or brute, not mercenary but volunteer—numerous memo- 
rials came in from every part of the United States, and the 
whole subjeet is referred to your committee upon Indian 
Affairs. That committee reported a bill making an appro- 
priation of fe hundred thousand dollars to begin with, for 
the removal of the Indians to the west of the Mississippi. 


Those of| The chiefs say to us that that is no answer to their inquiry. 


They desire to know whether they must submit to the laws 
of Georgia, and to such laws, whether she has a right to 
abrogate their Government and dissolve their nation. The 
President has told them they must, but has referred the 
subject tous. We answer only by this bill. They tell us 
they cannot decide the question of removal until they 
know their rights where they are. And not only the Indian 
chiefs, but the American people, expect us to answer. 
Here is money for your removal, we say. This is the only 
answer we design to give them. Well, say they, if you 
will not tell us directly what our rights are, will you allow 
us to remind you of your duties’? Will you defend our 
boundary, and protect us where we are, as you agreed to 
do? The President has said he will not. They urge upon 
the consideration of Congress the impossibility of Jeciding 
fairly and understandingly what they will do, until they 
know what their condition is to be where they are. 
Whether they must submit to such a law or not——-whether 
they will be protected or not--whether they are to retain 
their lands, or whether Georgia, who has not even “ seen 
them from the mountain, nor passed them in the chase,” 
is to have them. Sir, they produce to you your treaty 
with them. Is this your signature and seal? Is this your 
promise? Will you keep it? If you will not, will you give 
us back the lands we let you have for it? The President 
answers, no; and the Congress of the United States answers 
here is money for your removal. We dare not, in the face 
of the American people, directly affirm the answer of the 
President; and, therefore, we evade the question, and 
hope to hide ourselves in the folds of this bill when a scru- 
tiny shall be made for us. Sir, who so blind as not to see 
that by implication, direct and inevitable, you affirm the 
decision of the President, by giving him the means to carry 
that decision into effect? You decide that the Indians are 
the citizens of Georgia--subject to her jurisdiction, and 
that you will not defend their boundary, nor protect them. 
This you decide obliquely, at a time when the crisis in the 
affairs of the Indian nations, and in the affairs of your own 
honor, too, requires that you should speak out. You co- 
operate with Georgia—you give effect to her laws—you 
put the Indians aside, and trample your treaties with them in 
the dust. And it will be in vain you tell the world you did not 
set fire to the city, when you saw it burning, and would not 
put it out; and when you were its hired patrole and watch. 

In passing this bill, therefore, the House decide that the 
Indians are the citizens of Georgia, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Georgia; and that we eught not and cannot inter- 
fere to protect them. Now, sir, I deny it all. I affirm 
the contrary. I maintain that the Indians are not the 
citizens of Georgia, nor subject to the jurisdiction of 
Georgia; but that they are sovereign, and that we are 
pledged to protect them in the enjoyment of their rights of 
sareneenze and that Georgia has no right that stands in 
the way of it, constitutional or other. Sir, the great men 
who have gone before us in this business were not so un- 
wise, nor uninstructed in their duties, nor can they thus be 
put in the wrong by those who now have the administra- 
tion of affairs. 

I shall not go with the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Brut] to the other side of the Mississippi, either for the 
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lace aerate 
purpose of ascertaining whether the trees can be made to 
grow for the use of the emigrant Indians where none ever 
ew before, or whether the emigrants themselves will 
orm a convenient barrier between our own settlements 
and the tribes of Indians west of them; or, if convenient, 
whether they may not have an objection to becoming a 
breastwork to be shot at, or shot through, for our accom- 
modation; or, ina region where there are now frequent 
victims to famine, whether an addition of such a promis- 
cuous and wild population will not be likely to augment 
the evil. No, sir, for if this bill pass, your faith is gone, your 
honor violated, and there is nothing left worth a wise man’s 
thought. But I will take the liberty to remark, that it 
seems to me to be strangely precipitate and heedless to 
send these people into a — about which we know so 
little; that it ought not to be done without a minute explora- 
tion of the country by impartial, intelligent men, commis- 
sioned and sent there for the purpose. 
I take the liberty further to enter = —_ against 
the appeal that has been made to party feeling in this dis- 





cussion. If that is to be invoked and enlisted, the destiny of 


these nations is fixed. It is a spirit that has no heart, no 
sympathy, no relenting. ‘Truth may pour her radiance upon 
its vision, and it sees not. Distress may utter her cry, and 
it hears not. Often has it stained the scaffold with the 
blood of the innocent. Nor is the sectarian influence 
that has been called in aid of this measure by the honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Lumpxtry] less to be 
deprecated; for although, at this age of the world, it is 
not seen actually planting the stake and lighting the fires, 
yet itis akin tothe other. And it would be as much in 
place, in the high court of law at the other end of the 
capitol, to appeal to the sectarian and party feelings of the 
judges as a correct rule of decision, as to make the ap- 
peal to honorable gentlemen here. Sir, it is not a ques- 
tion upon the life or liberty of an individual, but upon the 
fate of nations. How then can any manin such a case, and in 
such a place, dare to make the appeal, and hope to be for- 
given! What a reflection upon the integrity and the 
honor of this House! Sir, it is not a party question. No 
man can make it such, until he can quench the last spark 
of honor in the breast, and stop the current of feeling in 
the heart, and put out the light of truth in the mind, and 
stifle the voice of conscience in the soul. Sir, it is our 
right to decide this question; it is our duty to decide it 
upon principle—a right in trust for our constituents and 
country, and a duty imposed upon us by relations which 
we cannot change, and from which we cannot escape, 
coming down upon us from above, and springing up upon 
us from beneath, and flowing in from all around us. Let 
this question, therefore, when it comes to be decided, be 
decided upon a full and broad survey of its merits, and its 
nierits only. 

My positions are, that the Cherokees are not the tenants 
of Georgia, nor subject to her jurisdiction; but that they 
are the sole proprictors of the territory they occupy, 
whether as hunting grounds or otherwise, and are sove- 
reign; and that the United States are pledged to defend 
their boundary, to protect them in the enjoyment of all 
their rigits and privileges as a nation. 

_ L suppose it will be admitted that the Cherokees are a 
distinct class of men from the Georgians; that they were 
once sovereign; and that the presumption is, they are 
sovereign still. The onus probandi, as the profession say, 
is therefore upon Georgia. If she claims the right of dic- 
tating law to this nation, once sovereign, it is for her to 
show whence she derived it. 

With this view of the subject, I propose to go back to 
the origin of the State of Georgia, and briefly to trace 
her history to the revolution, to see what her rights then 
were in relation to the Indians, asadmitted and established 
by compact. This will preclude the necessity of inquiring 
as to natural rights. 
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In 1732, Georgia was a part of South Carolina. And, 
in order to erect a barrier against the Indians and Spa- 
niards in Florida, upon the frontier of South Carolina, 
George II, by patent, created a corporation, styled the 
*¢ Trustees for establishing the colony of Georgia in Ame- 
rica,” to hold for his use all the land between the Atlan- 
tic and the South Sea, as it was then termed, within the 
degrees of latitude and the boundaries therein given. No 
individual was to hold more than fifty acres, and that in tail 
male. ‘The command of the militia was given to the Go- 
vernor of South Carolina. In this patent nothing is said 
of the Indians. In 1752 it wassurrendered. Oglethorp, 
who was the active agent of the corporation, in 1753 ar- 
rived in Georgia with a hundred and fourteen emigrants, 
men, women, and children, and selected the site of Sa- 
vannah as the most eligible place for a lodgment, where 
he erected a fort. The Upper and Lower Creeks were 
then twenty-five thousand strong. In order to get a title 
to some land, he employed a female of the half blood, the 
wife of a trader, to whom he made liberal presents, and 
gave a salary of a hundred poundsa year. She assem- 
bled fifty Indian chiefs, and prepared them to accede to 
Oglethorp’s proposition of a treaty. They ceded, with 
some reservations, all the land to the head of tide water, 
within the limits of the patent. That treaty admits that 
the Indians owned the land, and were sovereign. They 
were treated with as ‘* the head men of the Creck nation;” 
and the land, in express terms, is said to be theirs. 
‘¢ Although this land belongs to us,” the Crecks say, yet, 
in consideration that the Georgians have come for the 
good of our wives and children, and ‘‘to teach us what 
is straight,” we make the cession. At Coweta, in 1739, 
another treaty, preceded by large presents, was made, in 
which the boundaries of the first cession were more par- 
ticularly defined; and the trustees declare ‘‘that the 
English shall not enlarge or take any other lands except 
those granted by the Creek nation; and covenant that 
they will punish any person that shall intrude upon the 
lands reserved by them.” In 1762, at Mobile, at a con- 
vention of Indian nations, Captain Smith, the Indian 
agent, toid them ‘that the boundaries of their hunting 
grounds should be accurately fixed, and no settlement 
permitted upon them,” assuring them * that all treaties 
would be faithfully kept.” Andata meeting at Augusta, in 
1763, to which Captain Smith's ‘‘talk” was preliminary, 
a further cession of land was made by the Creeks and 
Cherokees, in payment of the debts they had contracted. 
The Governors of the four southern States were present. 
As showing clearly how this subject was viewed by them 
in 1767, we find the Indians complaining to the Governor 
of Georgia, of encroachments upon their lands; and they 
ask him ‘*how it could be expected of them to govern 
their young warriors, if he could not restrain the white 
people.” In 1773, they cede another tract of land, and 
it was then agreed ‘that the bounds fixed by that treaty 
should be the mark of division between his Majesty’s sub. 
jects and the said Indian nations.” 

This line, or Indian boundary, limited the territory of 
the colonists on the west, and limited, as I contend, their 
jurisdiction. Within this they had a right to dictate law; 
beyond this they had no right to do it. If they had such 
| right, or the King, their master, had such right, then the 
| Indians were bound to submit. A right implies a duty. 
\In relation to this subject, incompatible rights cannot 
exist. Now, who will pretend that if the King had passed 
a law abrogating their customs, and making them amena- 
ble to the courts of Georgia, the Indians would not have 
had a right to resist the execution of it? Hf the Chero- 

kees were subject to the jurisdiction of Georg‘a, then, 
prior to the treaty of 1763, the Indians beyond the Roc ky 
Mountains were, (for the charter extended to the Pacific 
Occan,) some of whom probably had never heard of the 
| English nation or King. Who will pretend that he had a 
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regit to subject them to his laws, and, if need be, by the 
m.litary arm, as his liege subjects? He might have had 
the power to conquer them, but he had no right to do it, 
which, unless in self-defence, is nothing more than a right 
to rob and murder. 

‘The Indian boundary is sometimes called the “line of 
ordinary jurisdiction,” implying an extraordinary jurisdic- 
ton beyond it. What was that? By the right of disco- 
very, settled by compact among the discovering nations, 
and since confirmed by treaties with most of the Indians 
themselves, the King of Great Britain had the sole and 
exclusive rigitt of purchasing of the Indian nations their 
title to the land lying in that part of America which had 
beenassignedtohim. We call it the right of pre-emption. 
The whole of his extraordinary jurisdiction consisted of 
the right to defend and protect that right of pre-emption; 
consequently of repelling invasion, and generally of pre- 
serving it unimpaired. ‘The King never attempted or 
claimed any thing more. I affirm, therefore, that, with 
this exception, the Indian boundary was the boundary of 
the jurisdiction of both King and colony. I affirm, fur- 
ther, that the Indian nations were the sole and absolute 
owners of the land which they had not ceded, and which 
lay west of the Ind'an boundary, subject only to this re- 
striction upon their right cf alienation. Accordingly, the 
K'ng, in his proclamation of 1763, disclaims any other 
right to it. He says ‘*it is but just and reasonabl., and 
essential to our intrrest, &c. that the tribes of Indians who 
live under our protectian,” (as they now live under the 
protection of the United States,) *shoukl not be dis- 
turbed in their possessions, which, not having been pur- 
chased by us or ceded to us, are reserved to them; we do, 
therefore, declare that no Governor, or commander, shall 
survey or grant them, and that they are reserved to the 
Indians.” ‘his is the substance of this article. The King 
does not rest the right of the Indian nations to these lands 





delegates from the different States met at Philadelphia, 
Congress immediately assumed the direction of the Indian 
relations, as of nations distinct from the States, and inde- 
pendent of them. After a short session for other pur- 
poses, in the autumn of 1774, Congress met in May, 1775, 
and in June a committee was appointed to make an appeal 
to the Indian nations. ‘They were addressed thus, by or- 
der of Congress: 

**Brothersand friends: This isa family quarrel between 
us and Old England. Indians are not concerned in it.” 

In the same month the Indian tribes were arranged into 
three departments—-the Northern, Southern, and Middle; 
and commissioners were appointed to treat with them 
‘*in behalf of the United States, to preserve peace with 
them, and prevent their taking part in the commotions of 
the times.” 

In January, 1776, rules for Indian intercourse were es- 
tablished, interdicting all ** trade with them without a li- 
cense.” 

in 1777, another “talk” was addressed to them, re-af- 
firming that they ought to take no part inthe war between 
the United States and Great Britain, and stating, also, that, 
although the ** Cherokees had been prevailed upon to 
strike us, they had seen their error, had repented, and we 
had forgiven them, and renewed our ancient covenant 
chain with them.” 

In 1778, a treaty with the Delaware nation was con- 
cluded at Fort Pitt. ‘The parties to it were ‘the United 
States of North America and the Delaware nation;” and 
it stipulates: 

That there shall be peace; and that the troops of the 
United States may pass ** through the country of the De- 
laware nation,”* upon paying the full value of the supplies 
they may have. It further provides that “ Whereas the 
enemies of the United States have endeavored, by every 
artifice, to possess the Indians with an opinion thet it is 


upon concessions, gift, grant, indulgence, or expediency, | our design to extirpate them, and take possession of their 
but upon the broad and solid basis of the ‘* justice and|country—to obviate such false suggestions, the United 
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reasonableness” of their unalienated title; a due regard 
for which princ'ples will be found always to comport with 
a wise pol'cy. 

Before I pass from this period, as we commonly speak 
for the Indians, it is but right, when we can, to let them 
speak for themselves. I refer to the negotiation at Lan- 
caster, in 1744. The Governor of Maryland claimed 
some of their land by possession. Canasateego replied: 
** When you mentioned the affair of the land yesterday, 
you went back to old times, and told us you had had the 
province of Maryland above one hundred years. But 
what is a hundred years in comparison of the length of 
time since our claim began—since we came out of the 
ground? Fvr we must tell you, that, long before one hun- 
dred yexurs, our ancestors came out of this ground, and 
their children have remained here ever since. You came 
out of the ground beyon:d the seas; but here you must 
allow us to be your elder brothers, and the hinds to belong 
tous long before you knew any thing of them.” 

‘Yo Virginia, who claimed some of their lands by con- 
quest, another chief answered: ‘*‘Though great things 


are well remembered by us, we do not remember that y 2 
were ever conquered by the great King, or that we have | 


been employed by him to conquer others. If it was so, 
itis beyond our memory. We do remember we were em- 


ployed by Maryland to conquer the Conestogas; and the | 


second time that we were at war with them, we carried 
them all off.” 

The House will perceive what the views of these people 
were of their right to their land, and what their notions 
were of possession and conquest. I think it clear, there- 
fore, that before the revolution they were not the citizens 
of Georgia, nor subject to the jurisdiction of Georgia, 
nor tenants at the will cf Georgia. 


When the troubles with Great Britain came on, andthe 
i 





States guaranty to said nation of Delawares, and their 
heirs, all their territorial rights, in the fullest and most 
aiple manner, as bounded hy former treaties; and they 
further provide for a confederacy of tribes, of which the 
Delaware nation was to be the head, and to have a repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

Here is recognition enough of the rights of Indians. 
And, to put an end to the false suggestion, which none but 
an enemy could make, assurance is given, by treaty, bind- 
ing upon the whole country, that their territorial rights 
shall be defended in the fullest and most ample manner, 
as antecedently defined. 

Now, sir, let it be recollected that, during this period, 
all the States, by their agents acting under their authority 
and with their sanction and approbation, adopted these 
measures. They may, therefore, be considered a fair and 
decis.ve indication of what was then thought to be our In- 
dian relations. Inno respect were the Indians treated as 
citizens or subjects, but as sovereign tribes or nations, with 
the power of making peace or war at pleasure; much less 
as tenantsat the will ofthe States—one, any, orall of then. 

When the articles of confederation were adopted, in 
1778, or, finally, by all the States, in 1781, ‘‘ the sole and 
exclusive right and power of regulating the trade and 
managing all the affurs of the Indians not members of 
any of the States,” was given to the United States. In 
connexion with this clause is a proviso ‘*tiut the legis: - 


| tive right of any State within its own limits be not infring- 


ed or violated.” The argument is, that the Cherokces 
were the citizens of Georgia, and subject to her jurisdic- 
tion. From this article it is clear there were Indians with 
whom the United States had trade to regulate, and affairs 
to manage, who were not members of any State. If not 
the Cherokees, who were they? The land from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi, within the limits of the United 
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States, was within the geographical boundary of some one | In this ¢ indidion of things the constitution was adopted; 

of the States. According to the position of Georgia, there-| and, instead of the clause in the articles of confederation, 
fore, there were no such tribes. Reliance is placed upon} with the limitation and the proviso, a general, unlimited, 

the proviso as controlling the express grant; and, if nour. qualified power is given to C ongress, “to regulate 

effect could be given to the proviso, consistent with the|commerce with the Indian tribes,” and as fu lly and un- 
grant, there might be something in the suggestion. But} conditionally as with ‘foreign nations,” or ‘* among the 
while the “* power of entering into treaties and alliances” | several States. 

is given in the same section, there is a proviso, ** that the This article in the constitution establishes my position, 
legislative power of the States shall not be restrained from |that the Indians were not members of the States, nor sub- 
imposing duties and prohibiting the exportation and im-|ject to = jurisdiction; but were sovereign nations with 
portation of goods.” These articles were permanent; | whom the U nited States had a commerce to regulate. If, 

and it was not to be foreseen what these tribes might be-|as sania -d, they were members of the State of Georgia— 
come. With the same view, the proviso in relation to! citizens or subjects—the nthe grant of power was to regu- 
them might have been adopted. Or, it might have been, |late commerce among the several States and the members 
the term Indians being used, and not Indian nations, in|thereof; which is a power never claimed nor admitted. 
order to restrain Congress from interfering with such of} Congress deals only with States; the States with their citi- 
them as were dispersed among the inhabitants of the}zens or subjects. Congress, therefore, in express terms, 
States. Or, again, it might have been to restrain Congress | has the power to pre scribe all the forms of intercourse be- 
from controlling the laws of the States in relation to the |tween the United States and the Indian tribes, or to inter- 
people of these Indian nations, when within the acknow- |dict it altogether as the exigency may require, imthe same 
ledged limits and jurisdiction of the States. Or, finally, |sense and to the same extentas it has with foreign nations. 
it might have been out of abundant caution, without any In 1790, the first Indian intercourse law under the con- 
distinctly contemplated object. Effect enough can be | stitution was passed, forbidding all trade ae een the citi- 
given to sustain the proviso, without annulling the power|zens of the United States and the India IS, EXCE pt by per- 
granted. And this grant plainly proves that there were |sons duly licensed. The fifth sectiow provides, that, if any 
Indian nations or tribes who were ‘not members of any | citizen of the United States go into any town belonging 
of the States;” and, if so, the Cherokees do not belong tolto a nation of Indians, and the: re commit a crime, he shall 
Georgia. What Congress understood by this article, is|be punished as if sai id crime had been committed within 
clear; for, immediately after the confeder ration, in 1781, it ithe jurisdiction of a State. Is not this decisive that the 
passed a resolve approving of the appointment of commis- |Cherokees are not citizens of Georgia, nor within the 
sioners by General Green to negotiate a treaty with the | jurisdiction of Georgia? 

Cherokee Indians; and the whole course of its legislation, |) Theact of 1796 defines the boundar y of the Indian tribes, 

to the adoption of the constitution in 1788, shows the same | and makes it penal for any citizen of the United States to 





thing. | ns ass it without a license. 

In 1783, the Secretary of War was directed to notify} Another act was passed in 1799, substantially of the 
the Indian nations ‘that the United States were di sposed) same import. 
to enter into friendly treaties with the different tribes. These acts were temporary, and the provisions of them 


This was in May, after the peace. In September, Con-| were embodied in the act of 1892, which was made per- 
gress issued a proclamation, prohibiting settlements ‘fon|manent. It is now in full force, and has been ever since 
lands inhabited and claimed by Indians without the 1 imits|its enactment. The only provisions in cither this or the 
and jurisdiction of any particular State;” and prohibiting) antecedent acts, objected to, were a part of the fifth sec- 
the purchase of such lands, without an express authority! tion of the act of 1796, relating to the forfeiture of lands, 

from the United States in Congress assembled.” What! and the Hy section, punishing with death the murde r of 
lands were these, without the hmits, and without the ju-|an Indian. These provisions were, among other things, 
risdiction, too, of any State? In October, Congress re-| the for an ition of a remonstrance to Congress by Geor- 
solved that a convention should be holden of the different} gia. The objectionable feature of the fifth section was 
tribes, for the purpose of receiving them “into the favor | omitte 1, and the sixth section was retained, in the act of 
and protection of the United States,” and of establishing] 1802. This act has been in force, and has been enforced 
boundary lines of abe gh to divide the settlements of the | by all the States, as a wise and constitutional law. Well, 
citizens from the Indian vill: uges and hunting grounds. In sir, this re-affirms the Indian boundary as then established 
1784, an wher ieatite was passed, to expedite the holding} and defined by the Indian treaties. It provides that no 
of treaties; and, in 1785 particularly, with the Cherokees! person shall pass it, not even the Governor of Georgia, 
and the Indians to the southward of them. This is the re-| much less his bailiffs, without authority from the United 
solve under which the treaties of Hopewell were held. | Stat s. It forbids all settlements by the whites on the 


The Commissioners were appointed for the purpose of} Indian lands, and invests the army with power to arrest 
making peace; they went under the protection of an satedte nd bring = nders to punishment. It makes void all 
force; they went with presents. It wasa peace we sought, | grants by Indian nations, or individuals, unless sanctioned 


were concluded with the different tribes, the Indian de- — fully executed. It will be perceived ata glance, that, 
partments were re-organized, and another resolve was|if the Indi ins were the citizens of Georgia, or subject to 
passed in 1786, regulating Indian intercourse. No citizen i r jt i liction, the whole range of this act is unconstitu- 
was to reside among or trade with the Indians, without ational. Cor 


not the Indian nations. After the treaties of Hopewell| by Congress; and it commissions the President to see it 


eress can make no such internal 








! ng reguiahons 
license. And in 17! 88, upon application of Georgia h« r-lamong the inhabitants of a State, as it contemplates 
self, the Creeks were notified that if they persiste d = re-| The act of Georgia itself, ** to extend her 1 uws over the 
fusing to treat with the U nited State ‘Ss, an armed force | territ ry in the oc cupan icy of t the Cherok . Ind ns,?? is 
would be called out to protect the frontier. ithe most decisive proof that they were not within her juris- 
I do not find a remonstrance, or an objection even, byany | diction before. The gencral ? iws of the State were with- 
of the Stat 3s to the powers assumed and e xercised by Con-! out Emitation. Of their own force, as soon as passec', they 
gress in re ‘lation to the Indian nations, except as to the} pervaled and covered the whole extent a d circumfe- 
treaty of Hope well with the Che wokees: and that, Con- r nce of her jurisdiction. And yeta cial act now ne- 
gress enforced, notw ena by a proclamation in Sep-! cessary to give them effect among the Cherokees! Why 
tember, 1788, deeming ita treaty binding upon the U nited this? “Because they were not within her jurisdiction be- 
States, ‘and upon Georgia as one of the U nited States. j fe re. They were honest laws, and knew that their com 
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mission and power ceased at the Indian boundary, beyond} Georgia) is stated in these terms, ‘‘ the boundary allotted 


which they had no right to go, and beyond which no citi- 
zen of Georgia could go, to execute them. If Congress has 
power under the constitution to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, to say by whom, and under what restric- 
tions, it may be carried on; to interdict it altogether even; 
it has the might as to the Indian tribes. And having done 
it, Georgia is bound by it, unless she be above law, and so 
not subject to law. 

She is bound also by treaties which the United States 
have made with the Cherokees. The power to make trea- 
ties is in these words: 

** The President shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senate concur.” 

The effect of treaties is declared in these words: 

*¢ All treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, any thing in the constitution er laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It has been intimated, to get rid of the effect of our In- 
dian treaties, that they are not treaties. What, then, is a 
treaty? Hamilton says, “treaties are contracts with na- 
tions, which have the force of law, but derive it from the 
obligations of good faith”——‘“‘ agreements between a sove- 
reign and sovereign”—another name for a bargain, but a 
bargain between those who are sovereign. 

The treaties between the United States and the Chero- 
kees were negotiated as treaties, and treaties between na- 
tions competent to make treaties. They were ratified as} 
treaties. They were called treaties, not only by us, but! 
by the French, Spanish, and English, before our time. 
They were admitted to be treaties by Georgia. But whe-| 
ther treaties or not, is of no importance, because indispu-| 
tably they are what was meant and intended by the term 
as used in the constitution; they are the thing that was to 
have the power and force given to it in the constitution, to 
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&c. is, and shall be, the following,” going on to state it. 
Now, sir, what form of words can add any thing to the 
strength of the covenant or guaranty involved in the phrase 
‘*is, and shall be,” and that without limitation as to time? 
The guaranty in the treaty of Holston is nothing more 
than this. It binds the United States and Georgia with 
them, and will bind forever, unless the Cherokees choose 
to remit the obligation. 

5. The citizens of the United States who had settled, 
or should attempt to settle, westward of the boundary 
established by that treaty, are outlawed, and left to the In- 
dians to punish as they please. What, then, becomes of the 
right claimed by Georgia to take possession of this whole 
country, and annex it to the contiguous counties of that 
State? 

6. Congress ‘shall have the sole and exclusive right of 
regulating the trade with the Indians, and managing all 
their affairs in such manner as they shall think proper.” 
This article, which has been the subject of some criticism 
elsewhere, is in the very words of the power given to 
Congress upon this particular subject, in the articles of 
confederation, with this difference, that, instead of saying 
‘* regulating trade and managing affairs with the Indians,” 
it makes a wrong collocation of the words, and says, 
** regulating trade with the Indians, and managing all their 
affairs,” the intent obviously being to make the Indians 
agree that Congress should have the power to regulate 
the trade of the United States, and manage the affairs of 
the States, individually or collectively, or both, with them. 
Congress had no power to go further. The treaties at 
Hopewell with the Choctaws and Chickasaws are express- 
ed in the same terms. They were probably written by 
Governor Blount, who attests them, and hence the simi- 
larity. 

The object for which this power is given to the United 
States, is set forth in the same article, viz. ‘* For the bene- 


control State laws and State constitutions. How, then, can| fit and comfort of the Indians, and for the prevention of 
we say to the Indian nations, that what we called treaties, | injuries and oppressions on the part of the citizens.” By 


and ratified as treaties, were not in fact treaties! 


what authority, then, does Georgia, in the face of this trea- 


I will call the attention of the House to the treaty of|ty, abrogate all their laws, usages, and customs; subject 


Hopewell, in 1785. 


constitution was adopted. It was a treaty then ‘* made,” 


This was a treaty in force when the| them to her laws, and throw their country open to the in- 


roads, injuries, and oppressions of her own citizens? And 


and ‘all treaties made, or which should be made,” &c.| what become of the guaranty of boundary, and the pro- 


were to be the supreme law of the land. 
words of the constitution. Georgia, by adopting the con- 
stitution, agreed, at least, to this treaty. 


These are the] tection of the United States promised them! 


7. Retaliation is not to be practised on either side, ‘‘ ex- 


Nor is there the} cept for a manifest violation of this treaty; and then it 


slightest foundation for the suggestion that she did not in-| shall be preceded by a demand of justice, and, if refused, 


tend to affirm this treaty. 


such, but, of all other treaties, this was most likely to be 
distinctly in view. Ist. Because it was one subject of her} 
remonstrance to Congress in 1786. 2d. Because the 
boundary to which it related had been a matter of perpe- 
tual dispute between her and the United States; and, 3d.} 
Because, when she adopted the constitution, the proclama- 
tion of Congress was then before the people, requiring 
submission to this very treaty, and calling upon the army} 
to enforce it against the citizens of Georgia. Of all sub-} 
jects, therefore, which Georgia had openly and fully in} 
view, this was the most prominent, made so by the import-| 
ant cotemporaneous events which affected that State indi-} 
vidually. But, independent of all this, it is enough that! 
it was then deemed a treaty, and, as such, 
supreme law of the land. Now, what is it? 

1. It is negotiated by plenipotentiaries on both sides. 

2. The United States give peace to the Cherokees, and| 
receive them into favor and protection. 

3. A mutual restoration of prisoners, Kc. isagreed upon. | 

4. The boundary between the Cherokees and the citi- 
zens of the United States (within ‘‘the United States of 
America”—the technical corporate name of the confede-| 


was made the 


Let it be recollected that this} by a declaration of hostilities.” 
treaty was not only uniformly called a treaty, known as| much like sovereignty. 


ration, excluding the idea that the hunting grounds lay in| 


This, sir, looks very 


I have said that this treaty was affirmed by the adoption 


| of the constitution as a ** treaty made,” and it is still in 


force. To remove all doubt upon this subject, I have only 
to remark, that, by the treaty of Philadelphia, in 1794, at 
Tellico in 1798, and again in 1805, and at the Cherokee 
agency in 1817, by General Jackson, this treaty of Hope- 
well is recognised as a treaty in force, and perpetuated. 
But this is notall. In August, 1790, after the constitution 
was adopted, Washington addressed the following note to 
the Senate: 

‘*] shall conceive myself bound to execute the powers 
entrusted to me by the constitution, to carry into effect 
and faithful execution the treaty of Hopewell, unless 
it shall be thought proper to attempt to arrange a new 


| boundary with the Cherokees, embracing the settlements, 


and compensating the Cherokees for the cessions they shall 
make on the occasion.” ‘The white people had encroach- 


|ed upon the Cherokees contrary to the treaty of Hope- 


well; and the question was whether to expel them by force, 
or purchase the land they occupied, and so by agreement 
change the boundary fixed by the treaty of Hopewell. 
He goes on-—‘* Js it the judgment of the Senate that over- 
tures shall be made to the Cherokees to arrange a new 
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boundary, so as to embrace the settlements made by the 
white people since the treaty of Hopewell?” The Senate 
answer—‘‘ That they do advise and consent that the Pre- 
sident cause the treaty of Hopewell to be carried’into ef- 
fect according to its terms; or enter into arrangements for 
a further cession of territory from the Cherokees, at his 
discretion.” 

Hence the House see that this treaty was not only af- 
firmed by the constitution, but, at the first session of Con- 
eo under the constitution, it was recognised as a treaty in 

orce; and without any change, except as to the boundary, 
which has varied with the subsequent cessions of territory, 
it still remains a treaty in force. It had in it no limitation 
as to time; and if it be not now in force, let the advocates 
of this bill tell us when, where, and how it was abrogated. 

The treaty of Holston with the Cherokee nation of 1791, 
was accordingly negotiated, by which a further cession of 
land was obtained, and thereby the necessity of removing 
the intruders obviated. A new boundary was established, 
of course; ‘‘and in order to preclude forever all disputes 
relative to said boundary, the same shall be ascertained, 
(says the treaty) and marked plainly.” And by the seventh 
article, ‘*The United States solemnly guaranty to the 
Cherokee nation all their lands not ceded by that treaty.” 
Here the guaranty in the treaty of Hopewell is reiterated in 
amore distinct and solemn form; for it will be found that 
Washington, when he asked the advice of the Senate to 
which I have alluded, and in prospect of this identical 
treaty of Holston, put this question, ‘Shall the United 
States stipulate solemnly to guaranty the new boundary 
which may be arranged?” And the Senate answer, ‘“‘ That, 
in case a new boundary, other than thai in the treaty of 
Hopewell, be made, the Senate do advise and consent so- 
lemnly to guaranty the same.” Sir, treaties cannot be 
annulled at pleasure. There may not be good faith enough 
in the parties to keep them, but their obligations live. 
What answer can you give the Cherokee nation when now 
called upon to redeem this pledge? To make good your 
guaranty of this boundary, and to prevent the partition of 
their nation, and the annexation of its parts to Georgia? 
The President has told us ‘* they must submit.” This bill 
tells us so, and tells the world so. Submit or remove, is 
the language. This treaty of Holston, the ninth article 
further stipulated ‘‘that no citizen of the United States 
should go into the Cherokee country without a passport,” 
the barriers of which are all prostrate, and any man may 
go at pleasure into it, or over it, unless this Government 
interpose. 

Another treaty was concluded at Philadelphia in 1794, 
and another at Tellico in 1798, by which the Cherokees 
cede more land, and by which the United States, ‘in con- 
sideration of the cession thereby made, say to the Chero- 
kee nation, that they will continue the guaranty of the 
remainder of their country forever, as made and contained 
in former treaties”--Hopewell, Holston, and Philadel- 
phia. This is found in the sixth article of the treaty of 
Tellico. In the face of these admissions on our part, who 
will venture to say that the Cherokees are the citizens, 
the tenants at will, of Georgia! or subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Georgia! Who does not see that they were sove- 
reign’—the sole, the admitted proprietors of the ‘* country 
we guarantied to them forever”—-we, the United States of 
America! 

The same stipulations as to boundary, settlement, trade, 
and generally as to intercourse, are contained in these 
treaties, as are comprised in the law of 1802, and show 
conclusively, not only that the Cherokees are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of Georgia, but they interpose the most 
insurmountable obstacles to an assumption of it by Geor- 
gia. And I feel justified in affirming, that, unless the laws 
of the United States and treaties under which we hold 
millions of acres of land—laws and treaties never ques- 
tioned until it became necessary to deny their authority 
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to sustain this claim—are a dead letter, the sovereignty of 
the Cherokees is recognised, and the protection of them 
guarantied. 

At this stage in the progress of my remarks, allow me 
to advert to the origin of the claim on the part of Georgia, 
witha view toaconsideration of the settlement of it in 1802. 

I have already remarked that, at the commencement of 
the revolution, the Indian boundary, in the different States, 
was the boundary of their ordinary jurisdiction, and in- 
cluded the lands which had been purchased of the Indians 
as the aboriginal proprietors of them. In the progress of 
the war, a question arose as to the wild lands west of the 
boundary, and east of the Mississippi. Some of the States, 
having no particular title to these lands, being severed 
from them by other interjacent States, had nevertheless a 
deep interest in this question. An extract from the Jour- 
nal of Congress in 1783, will show how this matter was 
viewed by one side, at least, at that time. Itis by way of 
recital. “‘ Whereas the territory (of the United States) 
comprehends a large extent of country lying without the 
lines, limits, or acknowledged boundaries of any of the 
United States, over which, or any part of which, no State 
can or ought to exercise any sovereign, legislative, or ju- 
risdictional faculty, the same having been acquired under 
the confederation, and by the joint and united efforts of 
all: And whereas several of the States acceded to the con- 
federation under the idea that a country unsettled at the 
commencement of this war, claimed by the British Crown, 
if wrested from the common enemy by the blood and 
treasure of the thirteen States, should be considered as 
a common property,” therefore, Resolved, &c. Nothing 
was done by Congress upon this proposition. The other 
States, however, ceded their right to these lands, under 
certain limitations and reservations not material to be stated, 
to become a common fund for the benefit of the United 
States.* Georgia held on, and claimed as her own the im- 
mense and valuable tract of land lying between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi, a part of which now constitutes the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi. This was gained by the 
war of the revolution, the expense of which was apportion- 
ed among the States according to ‘‘the white, black, and 
mulatto population,” excluding Indians; and, during the 
confederation, according to the ‘‘ value of the land in each 
State granted or surveyed for any person,” excluding the 
wild lands. While Virginia paid eight hundred, and Mas- 
sachusetts eight hundred and twenty thousand dollars, 
Georgia paid sixty thousand only. 

Immediately after the preliminaries of peace, Georgia 
undertook to fortify her claim, and passed an act declaring 
that the boundary of Georgia ‘‘ do and did, and of right 
ought to, extend to the Mississippi,” resting the right to 
such an extent of boundary upon her charter and the ar- 
ticles of confederation. ‘The charter had been given up 
long before, and therefore no claim could be sustained 
under that, and it is clear the confederation settled no- 
thing in relation to the title to these lands. Georgia, in her 
constitution of 1798, after setting forth her boundary as 
in the act of 1783, declares that ‘‘all the territory with- 
out the present temporary line, and within the limits afore- 
said, (that is, between the Indian boundary and the Mis- 
sissippi, ) is now, and of right, the property of the free citi- 
zens of this State.” By the same article, authority is given 
to sell to the United States the land lying west of the 
Chatahoochee, and to procure an extinguishment of Indian 
claims to the land east of that river. The boundary of the 
ordinary jurisdiction of Georgia—*‘ the temporary line” — 





* New York ceded in - - - 1781. 
Virginia, - - - - - 784. 
Massachusetts, - - - : 1785. 
Connecticut, - - - ° 1786. 
South Carolina, - . . - 1787. 
North Carolina, - ° 1789. 
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is bbe re recognised in her constitution, and the Cherokee | 


country as lying without that boundary, as also the right of 


the Cherokees thereto. The purpose of Georgia was to 
establish in herself the right of pre-emption, as adverse to 
the right claimed by the United States. 

After twenty years’ dispute upon this subject, in 1802, 


. 


commissioners mutually appointed by the United States of 


the one part, and Georgia of the other, settled this much 

agitated and long disputed subject. Georgia ceded to the 
United States the land west of the Chatahoochee, now Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, the United States paying her one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and ts king 
it subject to certain other claims, andamong them the Yazoo 
claim, for which we have paid about five millions. The 
United States ceded to Georgia the land lying east of said 


river, or the line of cession, whatever it was, and west of 


the Indian boundary, or the boundary of her ordinary ju- 
risdiction, and engaged to extinguish the Indian title to it 
**as early as the same could be peaceably obtained on rea- 
sonable terms.” The words of cession were, **the United 
States cede to the State of Georgia whatever claim, right, 
or title they may have to the jurisdiction or soil of any 
lands,” describing them. 
the right which the United States had to the jurisdiction 
and the soil. Now, sir, what was that? Not a right to dic- 
tate laws to the Cherokees; not a right to cancel ‘their laws 
and customs; not a right to invade, cut up, and distribute 
their country at pleasure. No, sir; the United States never 
claimed, nor had, nor exercised that right. All our obli- 
gations to the Cherokees, by treaties, laws, and what not, 
were incompatible with it. Not the federative obligation 
we were under to protect the Cherokees. That was, inno 
sense, a jurisdictional right, but an obligation, growing 
out of treaty stipulations—a trust, personal and confiden- 
tial, to be exercised by the United States, and not assign- 
able nor removable, but by the consent of the Cherokees. 
Nor was it intended to be ** ceded,” because it has been 
re cognised i in ten successive treaties, since the cession, as 
still existing in the United States. It was a trust, for as- 
suming which, the United States received an equivalent— 
for which they were paid. It conferred no favor, but im- 
posed an obligation—one, therefore, that Georgia would 
not have been willing to receive if the United States could 
have transferred it. What was it, then? Simply and solely 
the right of pre-emption. This was all the ‘claim, right, 
or title” the United States had to the *‘soil.”” And the 
right to protect that right of pre-emption—to defend it, if 
need be, in any way in which it might be assailed—was all 
the claim, right, or title the United States had to * juris. | 
diction.” And these were all the United States could or 
did assign to Georgia, or attempt to. But this whole coun- 
try was then subject to the Indian title, possessed by the 
Indian nations, under the government of the Indian laws, 
such as they were, and fully and absolutely, with the limit. 
ations I have named, and those not at all affecting their 


sovereignty. In this condition of things, the U nited States 
stipulated with Georgia to extinguish the Indian title. 
When? When it could be done peaceably—-by treaty, not 


force——by cession, not usurpation--with the free consent, 
not against the will of the Cherokees. Here was no stipu- 
tion on the part of the United States, express or imp lied, 
to a lopt 
their title, which was not open and honorable; 
en it could be done * peaceably,” 


; not even 
unless on ** reason 


able terms’’--for a fair equivalent-—not at all events aid 
hazal - ; not an obligation absolute, but conditional. And 
if the Cherokees refuse to sell, and to leave their country, 
by compact with Georgia, the United States are under no| 


s to he 
by 


obligation r, subjecting the compact to any rule ¢ 
right reason, which contracts with individuals are 

verned. ‘The land was not hers before. The « 
an adm: ssion of it It is not to become hers unt lathes 
happens that is to make it hers; and that is, the extinguisl 


BO- 
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It is an assignment or release of 


any expedient to hasten the extinguishment of 
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ment of the Indian title. Conformably to this view, “both 
parties acted for the twenty-six years next succeeding the 
compact. If Georgia be now right, the intercourse law 
of 1802, which was in force when her compact was mace, 
was a direct i invasion of her sovereignty. Did she ask for 
its repeal? No, sir. Her courts enforced it, and have 
done it ever since. The treaties then existing were also 
an invasion of her sovereignty, interdicting the Governor, 
upon her assumption, from passing a line within her own 
jurisdiction—from entering or leaving the city of Savannah, 
forexample. Did she require that they should be moiifi- 
ed or annulled? Not only nostipulation was made on this 
subject when it was under examination by the commis- 
sioners, but no request even. And until very lately she 
has acquiesced in cue and in ten other successive trea- 
ties of the same character, made since, taking the fruits 
of them, without an intimation to the Indian nations that 
they were void, or that they were parting with their land 
for nothing. Now, sir, I say this question—-this long dis- 
puted, and, if you please, vexed question—is settled; is 
not open to re-examination by Georgia. If there be force 
in law, or force in treaties, or force in contract, this ques- 
tion is settled, and Georgia is bound and estopped on this 
subject. 

But admitting the right of pre-emption to those lands to 
be in Georgia, by virtue of the compact of 1802, and if 
impatient that she may extinguish the Indian title, let us 
see how she may do it under the compact by which she 
claims the right to do it. This is supposing her not bound 
by the laws or treaties of the United States, but by the 
act she affirms and under which she claims. 

One article of that compact was, that the ordinance of 
1787, ‘in all its parts, should extend to the territory con- 
tained in the act of cession,” except in one particular, not 
material here to be considered. One part of that ordinance 
of 1787, was, that ‘*the utmost good faith should al- 
ways be observed towards the Indians; their lands and pro- 
perty should never be taken from them without their con- 
sent; and in their property, rights, and liberty, they never 
should be invaded nor disturbed, unless in just and lawful 
wars, authorized by Congress; but laws founded in justice 
and humanity should from time to time be made, for pre- 
venting wrongs being done to them, and for preserving 
peace and frendship with them.” Another part of the 
compact was, that whenever any new States, that might 

»e formed out of the territory so ceded, should be admit- 
ted into the Union, ** it sho uld be on an eq: al footing with 
ns original States in all respects whatever. 

This article in the ordinance of 1787, in relation to the 


|tndians, is declaratory of the rule of justice and policy to 
which all the States are subject and by which to be govern- 


ed, as the new States are to come into the Union ‘*on 
|equal terms with the old States in all respects whatever,” 
jentitled to the same privileges, and subject to the same 
duties. When, therefore, the old States require of the 
inew **to make laws to prevent wrongs being done to the 
\Indians, that good faith shall always be observed, ths at their 
| property, rights, and liberty shall not be invaded,” it isan 
\é admission that they are under the same obligations. Indeed, 

ithese are such principles of natural justice as bind all me n, 
whether declared or not. They, at least, are not unconsti- 
j tutional principles. Now, sir, can any thing be more clear 
|than that Georgia here admits that the Indians have land-- 
jhave property—-have rights--have liberty’? That in the 
|enjoyme nt of them they are never to be invaded nor dis- 
jturbed? Or, if at all, only in just and lawful wars autho- 
|rize d by Congress? This is what Georgia concedes to, and 
affirms of the Indians west of the line of cession--a line 
‘|that runs through the Cherokee nation. This is what she 
imposes upon the new States as a fundamental law of their 
being, subject to which they come intothe Union. If true 
of the natives of Alabama and Mississippi, is it not truce, 
lalso, of the natives belonging to the same nation on the 
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cast as well as on the west side of the line of cession? of 
Georgia as well as of Alabama and ecg ¢ oh Does this 
compact make a distinction among the people of the same 
tribe? orbetween the lands they have seen from the moun- 
tains, or passed in the chase, and those they have cultivat- 
ed? The Cherokees have not only this land, property, 
and liberty, and these rights here spoken of, but in these 
they are never to be invaded nor disturbed by any State; 
never except in a war declared by Congress. How, then, 
can Georgia extinguish the Indian title, take possession of 
the Indian lands, without their consent, unless she violates 
her own compact, as well as the laws and treaties of the 
United States. But has she not disturbed the Cherokee 
nation, and invaded their property, rights, and liberty? If 
by an act to make ‘all the laws, ordinances, orders, and 
regulations of a nation,” as if they had never been; if to 
subject the people of it to alien laws, and at the same time 
to exclude in any suit the evidence of the laws, usages, 
and customs upon which their property, rights, and liberty 
all rest as upon their basis, and without which there can 
be no property, or distinction of property, or rights, or 
liberty, be not disturbing and invading their property, rights 
and liberty, will you tell me, sir, what is’ If this is not 
something more than making laws, founded in justice and 
humanity, to prevent wrongs being done to them, what 
would be? 

There is not an act of Georgia since Oglethorp first 
planted his foot upon the the site of Savannah, when duly 
considered; there is not a resolve, ordinance, or law of 
Congress; there is not a treaty of the United States with 
the Indian tribes, that does not tend to establish the fact 
that the Indians are the proprietors of the lands and hunt- 
ing grounds they claim, subject only to the restriction upon 
their right of alienation. You might have put the ques- 
tion to every man in this nation, or child on the frontier, 
and he would have told you so, until the legislation of the 
States, aided by interest, instructed him otherwise. What, 
then, becomes of the tenancy at will-—at sufferance, as as- 
serted by Georgia? Not one act, law, or treaty that does 
not establish the fact that they are sovereign. Sir, when 
were they otherwise? In what field were they conquered? 
Produce the proof. But be it what it may, it is all con- 
trolled by a single, undisputed, admitted fact—here is the 
nation, until this invasion of it, still sovereign. There is 
no tradition that has not been lostin its descent, that it was 
ever otherwise than sovereign. The pyramids of Egypt, 
upon their own broad and solid foundations, are not better 
proof of themselves, than the Cherokee nation is of its so- 
vereignty. Sir, the emblems of it were sparkling in the 
sun, when those who now inhabit Georgia, and all who 
ever did, were in the loins of their European ancestry; 
and the bird that bore them aloft in the upper skies--the 
region that clouds never darkened—was not more the king 
of birds, than the Cherokees were the lords of the coun- 
try in which they dwelt, acknowledging no supremacy but 
that of the Great Spirit, and awed by no power but his-- 
absolute, erect, and indomitable as any creatures upon 
earth the Deity ever formed. 

But it is said the constitution forbids the ** erection of a 
new State within the jurisdiction of another State,” and 
therefore the Cherokee Government cannot be tolerated. 
Before I examined this subject, I was embarrassed by this 
consideration. But it will be found that this article was 
drawn with great caution and forecast, and forthe very pur- 
pose of saving these little sovereignties of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. In the first place, as has been clearly shown 
in this debate, they are nota ** State,” within the mean- 
ing of the constitution. In the next place, they are nota 
‘*new State.” 


tution was adopted; therefore 





a 


what it is now doing; that is, to put an end to the Chero- 
kee nation. In the third place, if a ‘‘*new State,” it is 
not a State formed ‘ within the jurisdiction ” of Georgia. 
The constitution does not say, in the often repeated phrase, 
within the ‘chartered limits,” or “* geographical I'mits,” 
or limits” of Georgia—terms used as if they were of 
the same meaning as ‘‘jurisdictional limits”—the same 
lines, all coincident. Nosuch thing. The Indian bound- 
ary is the limit of the jurisdiction of Georgia. The other 
lines indicate the extent of country to which she claims 
the right of pre-emption, and, by every new purchase, of 
adding to her territory, and thus extending the limits of 
her jurisdiction. 

These equivocal terms were rejected, and the word 
** jurisdiction” was substituted by the framers of the con- 
stitution for the word ** limits”—the one extending to the 
Indian boundary only, and so considered by Georgia herself, 
down to the time of this dispute, the other being the geo- 
graphical boundary of the State. Now, I take it upon my- 
self to say, that, after the adoption of the constitution, 
there was no pretence for affirming that the Cherokees 
were within the jurisdiction of Georgia. 

What the views of the framers of that instrument were 
in relation to these remnants of once mighty nations, I 
cannot say. Probably they looked forward to the time 
when they would melt away, or mingle with the current of 
white population, or pass off in some other form. Certain 
Iam it was not their intention that ‘‘in their property, 
rights, or liberty they should ever be invaded or molest- 
ed.” This our ancestors said in 1787, and placed it on 
record; and Georgia said the same in 1802. The Chero- 
kee nation is not, therefore, a new State, formed within 
the ‘*jurisdiction ” of Georgia. 

I do not remark upon the improvement made in their 
form of government; for any man of sense must sce that 
this can make no difference. The more perfect the sys- 
tem, the better. Less the trouble from it. 

It has been said also that the United States have not ex- 
tinguished the Indian title to the lands in question, as 
agreed at the cession. I have already remarked upon the 
conditions of the obligation then entered into; and it isa 
full answer to this complaint, to say that the United States 
have extinguished the title, until the Indians have refused 
to cede another acre; and that they have been always 
ready and willing, and are now ready to do it, if the In- 
dians will consent to it. 

Then again it is said that the indisposition to sell is the 
result of the civilization of the Cherokees; and that that 
has been brought about by the agency of the Government. 
The answer to this is, that the United States were under 
obligation to do what they have done prior to the compact 
of 1802; and this was known to Georgia; and she took 
the stipulation, subject to this obligation, which is distinctly 
recognised in her own compact. 

Again: It has been urged against some of the treaties 
guarantying this country to the Cherokees, that the ** just 
claims of the State of Georgia were” prejudiced thereby, 
contrary to the constitution. This is begging the question; 
for Georgia has no ‘just claim” to the Cherokee country; 
and, therefore, none is prejudiced. Georgia has no right, 
constitutional, or any other, that is incompatible with the 
engagements you have made to the Indian nations, or that 
is invaded by any law you have passed to ** prevent wrongs 
being done to them, or to preserve peace and friendship 
with them.” 

But, sir, you cannot take a step in the argument towards 
the result contended for by the tiends of this bill, without 
blotting out a treaty, or tearing a seal from your bond. 1 


They were sovercignties when the consti- give to the bill the connexion which it has in fact, what- 
, the existence and tolera-|ever may be said to the contrary, with the laws of the 


: bien canal’ gual Getscaila |p enbaihadle . wT : ° ot ae 7 ‘ 
tion of them then was as much a violation of the constitu-| States to which it is subsidiary, and with the decision of 


tion as itisnow. According to the Georgia doctrine, the 


Vou. Vi—-155 


, ) |the President, that the Indians must submit or remove. 
Government of the United States was then bound to do| Now, sir, I say you are bound to protect them where tl 
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must be made to blush, let it be before our equals. 
Let there be at least dignity in our humiliation, and there- 


are, if they claim it at your hands. That you violate no|we 
right of the States in doing it, and will violate the rights of 
the Indian natiogs by not doing it. That when the United | fore something of generosity, or courageous daring—some- 
States, in consideration of the cession of land made by the | thing besides unmixed selfishness and domineering coward- 
Cherokees to this Government, guarantied to them the|ice in the act that produces it. 
‘‘remainder of their country forever,” you meant some-| Mr. EVERET'T said he sensibly felt the disavantages un- 
thing by it. Sir, it isin vain to talk upon this question; |der which he rose toaddressthe House. Submissive as he 
impossible patiently to discuss it. If you have honor, it| would ever be to the will of a majority of that body, he 
is pledged; if you have truth, it is pledged; if you have|must express the opinion, that this discussion had been 
faith, it is pledged—a nation’s faith, and truth, and honor! urged forward somewhat too severely. The bill was first 
And to aoe To the weak, the defenceless, the| taken up [said Mr. E.] in Committee of the Whole, on 
dependent. Fidem Anglorum in foedere elegimus, they |Thursday last. That and the following day were occupied 
say to you. Selecting your faith and no other—you would | by the worthy chairman of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, with the exposition in which he opened the case. ‘The 


not have it otherwise-—we reposed our trust and confi- 
dence in you, and you alone. And for what pledjed?| hours appropriated to debate on Saturday were taken up 
Wherever you open your eyes, you see it; and wherever|by the gentleman from New York, on the other side of the 
you plant your foot, you stand upon it. And by whom/question. Monday was consumed by two gentlemen from 
ledged? By a nation in its youth—a republic boastful of] Georgia (Messrs. Lumrxin and Fosrsr] in supporting the 
its liberty: may it never be added, unmindful of its honor. } bill, and the gentleman from Comecticut [Mr. Exrrsworru] 
Sir, your decision upon this subject is not to be rolled up|in opposition to it. Yesterday was occupied by several 
in the scroll of your journal, and forgotten. The transac-| gentlemen opposed to the bill: but the able argument of 
tion of this day, with the events it will give rise to, will|the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Jouns] was made when 
stand out upon the canvas in all future delineations of this|it might as well not have been made; at that hour of the 
quarter of the globe, putting your deeds of glory in the|day, or rather of the night, when it is impossible to bring 
shade. You willsee it everywhere. You will meet it on the attention, worn down by a protracted session, to the 
the page of history, in the essay of the moralist, in the | consideration even of a subject as important as this. After 
tract of the jurist. You will see it in the vision of the|a session of more than twelve hoyrs, last night, the Com- 
poet; you will feel it in the sting of the satirist; you will} mittce of the Whole refused to rise, at the request of more 
encounter it in the indignant frown of the friend of liberty | than one gentleman, who expressed a wish to address them 
and the rights of man, wherever despotism has not sub-|against the policy now proposed; and when the committee 
dued to its dominion the very look. You will meet it upon j did rise, the bill “was reported to the House. Thus, sir, of 
the stage; you will read it in the novel; and the eyes of| five days given to the discussion of a bill of this vast im- 
your children’s children, throughout all generations, will] portance, a little more than two is all that has been allowed 
gush with tears as they run over the story, unless the ob-| to those who think that it ought not to pass. The bill is 
livion of another age of darkness should come over the} now out of committec, and it is not in order to reply to any 
world, and blot out the record and the memory of it. | thing that has been urged in its favor. You have given us 
And, sir, you will meet it at the bar above. ‘The Chero-|less time to discuss this all important measure than you de- 
kees, if they are men, cannot submit to such laws and|+oted to the subject of adraughtsman forthe House. I can- 
such degradation. They must go. Urged by such per-|not think an urgency and a precipitation like this to be jus- 
suasion, they must consent to go. If you will not inter-|tifiable on such a subject. 
fere in their behalf, the result is inevitable—the object will} Had the discussion been permitted to go on a little 
be accomplished. When the Cherokee takes his last look | longer in Committee of the Whole, as we were promised 
of the cabin he has reared—of the field he has cultivated-—|it should by the worthy chairman, (who, as far as it de- 
of the mound that covers the ashes of his fathers for un-| pended on him, would, I am quite sure, gladly have 
known generations, and of his family and friends, and| redeemed his pledge,) 1 intended to go at length into the 
leaves allto be desecrated by the grecdy and obtrusive ]argument set forth with such ability in his exposition of 
borderer—sir, I will not venture upon a description of this] the policy of the bill. It is not in order now to execute 
scene of a nation’s exit and exile. I will only say, f would] this purpose; and if I were otherwise in a condition to do 
not encounter the secret, silent prayer that should be]it, I could not attempt it. For the purpose of pushing 
breathed from the heart of one of these sufferers, armed | forward this measure, the sessions of the House have been 
with the energy that faith and hope would give it, if there] protracted to a point beyond the power of the human con- 
be a God that avenges the wrongs of the injured, for all|stitution to bear; and the little strength which I brought 
the land the sun has looked upon. These children of na-| with me five hours ago to the House, has failed in the long 
ture will go to the stake, and bid you strike, without the| waiting for an opportunity to address the House. I shall 
motion of a muscle: but, if they can bear this; if they have} not, therefore, attempt to engage in the great constitu- 
reduced whatever there is of earth about them, to such ajtional argument involved in this bill, nor to trav« I through 
subjection to the spirit within, as to bear this, we are the|the wide region of historical research, necessary to illus- 
men to go into the wilderness, and leaye them here as our'| trate it in allits bearings. I shall confine myse If toa limited 
betters. and practical view of the subject, and a single branch of 
There are many collateral arguments bearing upon the | the argument. 
main point of this discussion, that I intended to have irged,} But, before I proceed, I will say a word or two on the 
and many directly in my way that I have passed over, and imputation of mercenary motives against some of those 
most of them I have but touched. But, full of interest as|individuals who, out of this House, have been conspicuous 
this question is, I dare not venture longer upon the pe- | for their endeavors to enlighten the public mind on this 
tience of the House. At this age of the world, and in|subject. That imputation has obtained no small currency 
view of what they have been, and what we were, and of|clsewhere, and has, to say the least, lost no strength by the 
what they have become, and we are, any thing but a breach |terms in which it bas been repeated on this fluor. It has 
of faith--the deep and lasting infamy, to say nothing of|been more than insinuated, that their pretended zeal in the 
the appalling guilt of it—with the Indian tribes. If the |cause of the Indians, on the score of humanity and reli- 
great men who have gone before us were so improvident| gion, is prompted by the basest motives of selfishness, and 
as to involve the United States in contradictory and incom-|that the annuities of the Cherokee nation have been looked 
patible obligations, a breach of faith with all the world be-|to, and have been disbursed, as the reward of these pre- 
sides, rather than with these our confiding neighbors. 1f|tended efforts of philanthropy. 
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I will not undertake a sweeping vindication of men whom 
I do not know, against a vague charge of this kind, made 
without the least specification of facts. If there are some, 
who, from unworthy motives, have affected an interest in 
th’s good cause, it is no more than happens in every other 
good cause. I know none such; I defend none such, if 
they are known to others. But, with respect to the indi- 
vidual most meritoriously conspicuous for his efforts in this 
cause, the author of the essays of William Penn, (so often 
alluded te on this floor, but which stood in no need of such 
mention to give them reputation in the country, ) I will say 
of that gentleman that he is quite above the reach of that 
imputation, come it whence it may. He needs no defence 
against it. It cannot attach itself to him, not even as pos- 
sible to be conceived of. Sir, I will go further: With some 
means of information, though nét of my own seeking, 1 will 
say that not a shadow of proof has been adduced that one 
dollar has been expended by the Indians to procure or to 
compensate any exertion that has been made on their be- 
half. I have no belief that a dollar has been so expended 
by them. 

I say this, because I think it due to truth and fact, and 
not because there would have been any impropriety in 
stich an expenditure, applied in a proper way, and as it 
is constantly done by men who have large interests at 
stake. So far from its being improper, had I, when these 
troubles began, three or four years ago, been called upon 
by the Cherokees for my humble advice, I would, in lieu 
of every thing else, have advised them to retain the ser- 
vices, at any cost, of the ablest counsel in the United 
States. How can it be expected that this friendless, un- 
represented people, with no voice in our councils, no ac- 
cess to our tribunals, no place in our community, should, 
without aid, plead their own cause effectively against the 
States that surround them, and the General Government 
itself? Tam only astonished that they have been able to 
s stain their cause as they have; and had their whole annuity 
been applied for the purpose I have named, it would have 
been the best use that they could have made of it. Had 
this been done, their fate would not now be trembling on 
our decision, coerced under the previous question, in a 
midnight sess'on. 

As I have already stated, I shall net go into the constitu- 
tional argument. It has been most ably treated, and an 
array of authorities set forth, which has not been, and, in 
my judgment, cannot be shaken. I will, in passing, but 
add one to their number, which has not yet been cited, | 


and which shows that the principle on which this Govern-| in despair. 


ment has hitherto acted toward the Indians, and which it 
is now proposed to repudiate, has been incorporated, as far 
as it was in our power to incorporate it, into the law of na 
tions. We were happy enough to lay down those princi- 
ples as the basis of our policy toward the Indians, when 
that policy was under discussion at Ghent, in 1814. The 
Hritish negotiators then made this allegation aguinst our en- 
voys: 

** The American Government has now, for the first time, 
in effect, declared that all Indian nations living within its} 
line of demareation are its subjects, living there upon suf- 
ferance on lands which it also claims the exclusive right | 
of acquiring; thereby menacing the final extinction of] 
these nations.” 

Such was the charge of the British negotiators, in their 
letter of 4th September, 1814. To this charge the Ameri- 
can envoys made the following reply: 

*‘If the United States had now asserted that the In- 
dians within their boundaries, who have acknowledged the 


United States as their only protectors, were their subjects, | ‘ 


living only at their sufferance on their lands, far from be-| 
ing the first in making that assertion, they would only have} 
followed the example of the principles uniformly and in- 
variably asserted in substance, and frequently avowed in| 
express terms by the British Government itself. * * 


* 
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‘*From the rigor of this system, however, as practised 
by Great Britain and all the other European powers in 
America, the humane and liberal policy of the United 
States has voluntarily relaxed. A celebrated writcr on the 
law of nations, to whose authority British jurists have taken 
particular satisfaction in appealing, after stating, in the most 
explicit manner, the legitimacy of colonial settlements in 
America, to the exclusion of all rights of uncivilized In- 
dian tribes, has taken occasion to praise the first settlers 
of New England and the founder of Pennsylvania, in hav- 
ing purchased of the Indians the lands they resolved to 
cultivate, notwithstanding their being furnished with a 
charter from their sovereign. It is this example which 
the United States, since they became, by their indepen- 
dence, the sovereigns of the territory, have adopted and 
organized into a political system. Under that system, the 
Indians residing within the United States are so far inde- 
pendent that they live under their own customs, and not 
under the laws of the United States; that their rights upon 
the lands where they inhabit or hunt are secured to them 
by boundaries defined in amicable treaties between the 
United States and themselves; and that, whenever those 
boundaries are varied, it is also by amicable and voluntary 
treaties, by which they receive from the United States 
ample compensation for eycry right they have to the lands 
ceeded by them.” 

Such, in 1814, was the opinion entertained of our Indian 
relations, by John Quingy Adams, James Bayard, Heary 
Clay, and Albert Gallatin. 

But I pass to a narrower view of the subject. I shall 
treat this matter plainly and practically. I shall go into no 
abstractions, no refinements. Igo tothe substance. What 
is the question? It is, whether, by passing this bill, we 
will furnish the means to carry into eficct the policy ** pre- 
scribed” by the Exeeutive for the removal of the Indians. 
Yes, sir, “* prescribed;” I use the word, but itis not my 
own. Atan early stage of the session, the course for which 
this bill furnishes an appropriation, was, by a member of 
this House, friendly to the bill, said to be ** prescribed” by 
the President. This language, I believe, is nove] on this 
floor. Inever heard it, nor heard of it before, in any con- 
nexion with this House. I was not aware that there ex- 
isted an authority on earth that could prescribe any thing 
to this House. It struck my car, but it seemed to excite 
no surprise; it passed as matter of course; no one pro- 
tested against it as an infringement of the privileges of 
this House. I did, indeed, then almost give up the cause 
What hope could be left, when, organized as 
parties are, in and out of this House, a measure ike this 
could be said to be ** prescribed” by the Executive? 

What, then, is this prescribed policy? It is toco-operate 
with the States, and particularly with Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, in removing the Indians, I name these 
States, for a reason that I shall presently state. J omit 
North Carolina and Tennessee, because the provisions of 
the bill do not apply to them. In the State of Tennessee 
there isa large and valuable tract of land, occupied by the 
Cherokee Indians. ‘Those lands lic north and east of the 
congressional reservation linc of the State of Tennessee. 
The United States have long since ceded their interest in 
them to the State of Tennessec; and whenever the Indian 
title to them is extinguished, it will of course be, as in 
similar cases it always has been, at the expense of that 
State. For this reason, and to prevent the provisions of 
the States 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, an amendment was 
moyed by a Senator, and adopted as a feature of the bill.* 
‘hose States have no interest in it. 


* ‘The amendment refcired to is in these words: “ Within the bounds 
of any one or more of the States or Territories, whe ve the la 
and oecupied by Indiaus is owned by the United States, or the 
Statesare bound to the State, withon whieh it | 
Indian title thereto,” 
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The bill then provides the means for co-operating with|and Alabama. 
the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, in re-| sovereigns within their limits, extended their laws over the 
moving the Indians within their limits. It is not a substan-| Indians, which induced the latter to call on the United 
tive measure, ending where it begins, in the legislation of] States for protection.” 

Congress and the action of the General Government. It] The President, after an argument on the extent of the 
is a joint policy. We are to do part, and the States to do| right of the Indians to erect an independent Government, 
part. We are to furnish the moncy, and a portion of the|an argument sufficiently examined already in this debate, 
machinery. The great principle of motion proceeds from] goes on to say: 

the States. ‘They are to move the Indians. Weareto] « Actuated by this view of the subject, I informed the 
pay the expense of the operation. Indians inhabiting parts of Alabama and Georgia, that their 

What is the warrant for such a statement? I admit, as attempt to establish an independent Government would 
amply as gentlemen please, that it has long been the] not be countenanced by the Executive of the United States; 
policy of the General Goyernment to remove the Indians] and advised them to emigrate beyond the Mississippi, or 
from their lands, if their consent could be obtained, in} submit to the laws of the States.” 
treaties negotiated with them, as thus far independent so-| It is plain that it was the first part only of this advice, 
cieties. Itis a policy we have long pursued, and with a] viz. the removal, that the President thought it for the in- 
success which, one would think, would satisfy the warmest] terest of the Indiansto follow. This we see in the follow- 
friend of Indian cessions. We have acquired east and ing language of the Secretary of War, in his instructions to 
west of the Mississippi, by treaties, about two hundred and| Generals Carroll and Coffee, bearing date 30th May, 1830: 
thirty millions of acres of land. I do not wish to be un- ‘* A crisis in our Indian affairs has arrived. Strong in- 
stood as condemning this policy. The consideration paid} dications are seen of this in the circumstance of the Legis- 
to the Indians has, I believe, generally been to them a fair] Jatures of Georgia and Alabama extending their laws over 
equivalent forthe value which the lands ceded possessed] the Indians within their respective limits. These acts, it 
in their hands. But with the four southern tribes, the] js reasonable to presume, will be followed by other States 
policy had been puched so far, and so rapidly, that they | interested in those portions of their soil, now in the occu- 
had come to the resolution that they would cede no more. pancy of the Indians. In the right to exercise such juris- 
We tried it with each tribe; through the agency of the] diction, the Executive of the United States fully concurs; 
most respectable and skilful commissioners; by the offer] and this has been officially announced to the Cherokee In- 
of the largest bribes; by the force of the most unwearied] dians. The President is of opinion that the only mode 
unportunity. The answers came, at last, in terms from] left forthe Indians to escape the effects of such enactments, 
one of them, and in substance from all: ‘that they would] and consequences yet more destructive, which are conse- 
not cede another foot of land.”? Such, no doubt, was their quent on their contiguity with the whites, is to emigrate.” 
determination, but they could not have adhered to it; and ‘* The President views the Indians asthe children of the 
if the States had been willing to exercise a little patience, | Government. He sees what is best for them; and that a 
there is no doubt that they would, in the course of no long] perseverance in their refusal to fly the dangers that sur- 
period of years, have obtained all they wish. This they] round them, must result in their misery and final destruc- 
did not think it expedient to do, The United States having| tion. He would, if appeals to their reason fail, induce 
abandoned for the present the hope of obtaining by treaty | them, by rewards, to avoid the threatened calamity. 
any more lands from the southern tribes, and it having ‘‘ Your first business, should you consent to engage in 
been determined, in the words of President Monroe, that] this work of mercy to the Indians, would be to ascertain 
force was not to be thought of, the matter must, under the}upon whom, as pivots, the will of the Cherokees and 
constitution and laws of the States, for the present, have| Creeks turns. Go to them, not as a negotiator, but friend. 
rested where it stood three years ago. ‘There is no way| Open to each a view of his danger, and the danger that 
known to the constitution and laws of the United States, | threatens his people. This may be made up of references 
by which Indian land can be acquired, but conquest in open|to their present state, as to numbers, when compared with 
war, and amicable agreement by treaty. the past; the causes that have produced this thinning of their 

Here, then, the States step in with the novel, and, as I) numbers; and here you might enlarge on their compara- 
regard it and deem it fully proved in this debate, the un-|tive degradation asa people, and the total impossibility of 
constitutional and illegal extension of their ordinary civil] their ever attaining to higher privileges while they retain 
and criminal jurisdiction over these tribes, accompanied |their present relations to a people who seek to get rid of 
with enactments peculiarly operative and oppressively /them; to the inefficiency of their own laws for their ad- 
binding on them. ‘The Indians (with whom we have ne-|vancement;and, finally, to the fact that these will be super- 
gotiated treaties) promising them protection, come and|seded and trodden under foot by the exercise over them 
ask to be protected against this unheard of assumption. | of the laws of the States. And here you might amply 
They ask us to ward off the blow aimed at them; to arrest | illustrate the really difficult relation which the Cherokees, 
the strong arm stretched out against them. The Presi- | particularly, bear to this question, by the passing over 
dent tells them he cannot doit. The Executive Govern-|them of the various laws of four States.” 
ment reiterates that we cannot, shall not, will not, give| This is the language held by the President and Secre- 
them this protection; and the President advises them to re-| tary of War, as to the character and effect of these State 
move westward. laws. Thatthe Indians regard them in the same light as con- 

Now, what are these laws? I will not now specify their | nected with their own removal, is seen, if it nced confirma- 
provisions. It is sufficient to say, in the general, that they | tion, in Governor Carroll’s despatch to the Secretary of 
are such, by all admission, that the Indians cannot live} War. Ina letter dated Winchester, Tennessec, 2d Sep- 
under them. The Indians say they cannot live under them. |tember, 1829, that most respectable and distinguished citi- 
The Executive tells them they cannot live under them. |zen uses the following language: 

The States evidently do not expect that they can or will| ‘* The truth is, they (the Indians) rely, with great con- 
live under them. ‘The laws were, beyond all question, | fidence, on a favorabie report on the petition they have 
not passed with any such design; they are not so regarded |before Congress. if that is rejected, and the laws of the 
by the Indians, nor by ourselves. What says the Chief States are enforced, you will have no difficulty in pro- 
Magistrate? ‘A portion of the southern tribes having |curing an exchange of lands with them.” 

mingled much with the whites, and made some progress} Sir, I have seen an authentic account of the proceed- 
in the arts of civilized life, have lately attempted to erect |ings of the Choctaw council, lately convened to consider 
an independent Government within the limits of Georgia this subject of emigration. It was a scene, as we are told 


These States, claiming to be the only 
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by the Mississippi papers, that could not be witnessed with- 
out tears. After the new chief had been installed in office, 
‘the introduced to the council the subject of a removal in 
this way: he first stated some of the laws of Mississippi, 
and then inquired of them whether they would remain 
where they were, and submit to these laws, or remove 
over the Mississippi. He also stated the substance of the 
last talk to them of the President of the United States. The 
captains and others rose and spoke: the general sentiment 
was, we are distressed—we cannot endure the laws of Mis- 
sissippi—we do not think our great father loves us—we 
must go, as he will not help us while we remain here.” 

If another authority is needed, I will add that of Gene- 
ral Coffee, in aletter to the Secretary of War, dated Creek 
Agency, October 14, 1829: ‘* They express a confident 
hope that Congress will interpose its power, and prevent 
the States from extending their laws over them. Should 
they be disappointed in this, [ hazard little in saying that 
the Government will have little difficulty in removing them 
west of the Mississippi.” 

If the States enforce the laws, they will be glad enough 
to go! 

The States declare they will enforce them. The In- 
dians cry to us for protection. We tell them we will not 
protect them; and the consequence is, they go. 

This billis to appropriate the funds for their removal. 

Such is the bill of which we are told that there is nothing 
in it objectionable, that it contemplates nothing compul- 
sory. This is the removal which is said to be voluntary. 
These are the laws which are said to have no connexion 
with the subject; into which we have been told it is irre- 
levant and idle to inquire. 

Nothing to do with the subject! Take the bill as it is! 
Not to presume that Georgia, Alabama, or Mississippi has 
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he says: ** By persuasion and force they have been made 
to retire from river to river, and from mountain to moun- 
tain.” When were any means employed to detrude the 
Indians, better entitled than these laws to the name of 
force? He does not probably refer to open wars against 
hostile nations, in which he has been himself, so benefi- 
cially for his country, and so much to his own fame, dis- 
tinguished. No. I take the message to intend legislative 
force, moral force, duress, the untiring power of civilized 
man pushing his uncivilized neighbor farther and farther 
into the woods. This I take to be the force to which the 
President alludes. And if this kind of action, unavoida- 
bly incident to the contiguity of the two races, be justly 
called force, how much more so the legislation of which 
the Indians complain, avowedly instituted to effect their 
remoyal, and confessedly insupportable in its nature! 

Sir, itis force. It is because it is force that our inter- 
ference for protection isinvoked. I know it comes in the 
form of law; but is not the law force? Suppose the In- 
dians disobey the laws, (and they are no more bound to 
obey them than the Mexicans are, ) is there no force then? 
Are not the sheriff, the constable, the jailor, the execu- 
tioner, ministers of force? No force? A law passed over 
my head by a power which I cannot resist, a law intended 
to make me fly the country, because I cannot live under 
it, and [not ferced to go? ‘There was no force, then, ap- 
plied against the Hugonots by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz. They had only to adopt the catholic faith, and 
dragoons were sent among them to assist in their conver- 
sion. ‘There was no force employed by the British Go- 
vernment toward the puritans. ‘They needed only to con- 
jurm to the established church, and they would then be 
safe from the visitations of the star chamber. But it was 
well known that these victims of power could not and 


passed, or can pass, any law that varies this question! Why, | would not submit; and history bas recorded that they were 
e ’ . o ° ‘ . . e*t ' . . ‘ o . - 

itis the very point on which the rightfulness of the mea-j| driven by force from their native land. I do not say that 
sure turns. Here is wrapped up the great objection to|the State laws are as oppressive as these odious measures 


the removal, that it is compulsory; an objection which we jof a dark and bigoted age in Europe. 
published ten thousand copies of the report of the Indian ladmitted character, which is such that the I 


I do but take their 
ndians cannot 


committee to obviate; and which is not touched, I believe, |live under them. The peculiar kind and degree of the 


in that report. The State laws nothing to do with our le- 


gislation! Why, they are the very means on which our 


not and shall not protect you fromthem. We advise you, 
as you would save your dear lives from destruction, to po 

{ appeal to the House if I overstate this point. 

The question, then, is, shall we nerve the arm of this 
State legislation, which is put forth forcibly to remove the 
Indians’ ‘That is the question for us to decide. It is the 
only question, and we are the only authority. This Con- 
gress is the only tribunal clothed with power to decide it. 
It depends on our vote; and it depends on nothing else. 
it is the business of the President to enforce our laws, not 
the laws of the States. He is solemnly sworn, to the best 
of his ability, to ‘* preserve, protect, and defend the con- 
stitution of the United States,” to take care that the laws 
we pass are faithfully executed; and ** this constitution and 
the laws of the United States made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” ; 





The President, then, has no power in this matter but to 
execute the laws and treaties of the United States. The 


great question is to be settled by us. We are to protect 
hea erisar Foor hie , ake 

the I «hans from this legislation, or abandon them to it. 
No other power on earth can do it. 
Sir, itis force. The President |} 


call it foree ; his -SsAge. £ enine@ of the « 
f In his message, at the opening of th On, 


Imenl? ° . : 
umself authorizes us to|tive Governmeiit, and those 


|disability imposed Ly the laws are immaterial, if, in the 
j |general result, they are, as they are admitted to be, in- 
agents rely to move the Indians. It is the argument first} 
and last on their tongues. The President uses it; the Se-| 3 
cretary usgs it; the commissionersuseit. ‘The States have |and formidable that can be applied. It is 


passed the laws. You cannot live under them. We can-|calculated and measured to effect its end. ‘The sovereign 


tolerable. 
l say again, then, that legal force is the most efficient 


> tis 


systematic 


| power sits calmly in its council chamber, and shapes its 
. {measures most effectively to the desired object. Actual 


iphysical force is either tumultuary, as that of the mob, 
and of consequence transitory; or it is that of the military 
farm of the Government, which, from the nature of things, 
is put forth only at a crisis, and to meet the exigency of 
an occasion. tut force embodied in the form of law, a 


compulsory legislation, a code beneath which I cannot live, 
a duress which surrounds me, and pursues me whitherso- 
ever I travel, wherever | abide; ever acting by day, ever 
watchful by night, co-extensive with the land in which I 


I 
| live; sir, I submit to this Congress of reasonable men, that 


it is the most effectual, and the most appalling form in 
which force can be applied, the most disheartening. All 
other force awakens a manly courage of resistance. But 
\this deadly influence of an unfriendly legislation, this cold 
averted eye of a Government, which has checks and re 
straints for you, but no encouragements nor hopes: in 
short, this institution of things which is intended to d 
press, harass, and prostrate you, beneath which you feel 
you cannot live, and which drives you as an outcast from 
your native land; this is the force which every freeman 
would most deprecate, ; 


| Sir, f acknowledge my mind has } n strangely con 
| founded by the pre positions laid down by th br 
Who support its pohcy to- 
ward the Indians. 1 am ready to ik that they orl 
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have lost sight of the ordinary significancy of terms. Ihad| fear from this law of Georgia? He has thistofear. The 
supposed the general idea of the nature of law was set-| citizens of Georgia, 1 admit, freely and cheerfully, to be 
tled in the common agreement of mankind. Sages, when] as orderly, virtuous, and humane a people as the citizens 
they attempted to describe it in its hi ghest conception, of any other State of the Union. I presume, however, 
had told us that its seat was the bosom of God, and its} that in Georgia, as in every other State, there are indi- 
voice the harmony of the worlds. I had been taught to} viduals, in considerable numbers, who regard the law only 
reverence the law as a sort of earthly Providence; as the | for its terrors; whom justice and honesty do not control, ex- 
great popular sovereign; the unthroned and sceptreless| cept as they are enforced by the law. Such men exist in 
prince; the mild dictator, whose province it was to see ths at| all the States; they keep our courts of criminal jurisdic- 
nota single subject ofits sway received harm. With these] tion constantly employed. In my own State, and in per- 
conceptions, how can I understand it when I hear that the| ee the most or derly community in it, the country has 
Indians claim to be protected against the laws of the States?| lately seen, with horror and astonishment, that there are 
Protected against the laws! I thought it was the object! men capable of atrocities which would shock the brigands 
of the law to protect every good man from all harm what-| of Calabria. Well, then, sir, suppose the State of Geor- 
ever; and even to visit on the bad man only the specific] gia to contain some such; they have but to cross the Chero- 
penalty of his proven offence. But protection against the| kee line; they have but to choose the time and the place, 
law: protection against the protector! Sir, I cannot un-| where the eye of no white man can rest upon them, and 
derstand it: it is incongruous. It confounds my faculties, | they may burn the dwelling, waste the farm, plunder the 
There must be fatal mischief concealed in so strange a con- property, assault the person, murder the c hildren of the 
tradiction of language. Cherokee subject to Georgia, and, though hundreds of the 
it has been asked, ina highly respectable quarter, *¢ what| tribe may be looking on, there is not one of them that oe 
has a Cherokee to fear from the laws of Georgia?” Is it] be permitted to bear witness against the spoiler. When I 
necessary for me to answer that question, and tell what a a —- then, what the ror Leong to we a 
man has to fear from !aws under which it is admitted he|/aw of Georgia, I answer, that, by that law, he is left at 
cannot live? ButTI will answer the question specifically; hac Pond y i the ak and and d: ager 3 aire mm ine > 
and, in the answer I give, I implore gentlemen whose| pled wretch in the community. mI told the laws o 
duty it is to vindicate On honor of Georgia, not to under-| Georgia are kindly administe red towards this people; that 
stand meas casting any imputation upon it. I will ss ay no- ey have often obtained justice in the courts of Georgia? 
thing which the most tender sensibility can construe into| I do not oe ws I coed it, on be Fir tae eer ye But 
an as} persion of her honor, because 1 mean nothing which] the law of which I speak, is a new law; it has not yet gone 
can be so construed. I will state, then, what a C Ritts into operation; and, ‘when it has gone into ope ration, let it 
hs 1s to fear from the laws of Georgia. be administered as mildly as you please, it cannot admit 
By the fifteenth section of her law of 19th December, | 20 Indian’s testimony against a white man not resident in 
1829, it i is provided ‘*that no Indian, or descendant of any eee sniiieaniiaiaiade aad » inieee 
Indian, residing within the Creek or Cherokee nation of xat has a Choctaw to fear from the laws of Mississip- 
Tisdians: shall be deemed a competent Witness in any court pi? He has this to fear. The fifth section of one of those 
in this State to which a white person may be a party, ex- laws provides **that any person or persons who shall as- 
cept such white person re side within the said n: tion. »” sume on him or themse Ives, ee d exercise, in any manner 
It would be going out of my way to dwell on the poin t,| Whatever, the office of chief, mingo, head man, or other 
vet I cannot but rem; nark. 7 in passing, that this law 1 nak s a| post of power established by the tri bal statutes, ordinances, 
singul: ur discrimination, both as respects the credibility of] OF customs of the said Indians, and not partic ol rly recog- 
Indian testimony and the rights of Georgian c tizéns, ie “1 nised by the laws of this State, shall, on conviction, upon 
it isthe presumable intention of the law to protect against indictment or presentment before a court of competent 
evidence which cannot, in its alleged nature, be sufficient-| Jurisdiction, be fined in any sum not exceeding one thou- 
ly responsible. Georgia has attached the different portions }sand dollars, and be imprisoned any time not exceeding 
of the Cherokee country to her several a ljacent counties, | twelve months, at the discretion of the court before whom 
and made them par ts of those counties. Jt is well known, eae a be had.” ; erchins Ques 
also, that, in proportion asthe Cherokees have beendrawn| Now, sir, there is a treaty between the United States 
off by stieten: citizens of Georgia have advanced into} and the Choctaw nation, negotiated at Doak’s stand, not 
the count y, and numbers of them are now resident there. | ten years ago, and signed on behalf of the United States 
Acainst these latter, the Cherokee is a competent witness} by the present Chief Magistrate, and the respectable mem- 
ina courtoflaw. Here, then, we have the singular incon-| ber (Mr. Hinps] from Mississippi. ‘The thirteenth article 
eruity that Indian testimony is good against a Georgi: an| of that treaty is as follows: ‘*Toenable the mingoes, chiefs, 
citizen in one part of a county, and not good against} and head men of the C hoctaw nation to raise and organize 
him in the other. Thus the citizen of the county of Gwin-|a corps of light-horse, consisting of ten in each district, 
nett, who live sat Lawrenceville, is safe against Indian tes-| so that good order may be maintained, and that all men, 
timor 1y. But the citizen of the same co unty, west of the} both white and red, may be compelled to pay their just 
Chatahooc bi » may be tried and convic ted on that testi-| debts, it is stipuls ted and agreed that the sum of two hun- 
mony in the same court. So, too, the Cherokee is an in-| dred dollars shall be appropriate d by the United States for 
co npe tent witness; he cannot give testimony, on a suffi-] each district annually, and placed i in the hands of the agent, 
ciently responsible sanction, against any citizen of Law-|to pay the expenses incurred in tere and ests iblishing 
renceville; but the court will receive his testimony as ade-| the said corps; which is to act as executive officers, in 
quate in any cause in which a citizen of Georgia from the naintaining good order, and com pela ing baal men to remove 
other side of the river isa party. Itis an obvious conse-| from the nation, who are not authorized to live in it by a 
t > 








quence of this state of things, that the same Indian, in the! regular pe rmit of the agent.” 

same court, and on the same day, is and is not a compe- Now, as I understand the law of Mississippi, any person 
tent witness. This hour, he is, according to the argu-| who should presume toact as ac hief among the C hoctaws, 
ment, an uncivilized pagan, possessing no religion nor su-/ and to exercise the authority given him by “this treaty, and 
perstition by which the court can bind his conscience; the} put in action the force whic “h the United States not o rs 


‘ eo . 

next hour he may swear away the life of any Georgian re-| recognise and sanction, but support and pay, would | 
sident in the Indian country. Does not this show that the| subject to fine and i imprisonment. If they come to the 
law has no foundation in any political or social necessity? Presi ident, and say, here isthe treaty, and here i is your own 


But I return to the question, what has the Cherokee to) signature and seal; the President has been induc ed, b y his 
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official advisers, to tell them he cannot protect them, and 
to prison they must go, and their fine they must pay, 
whenever it shall be the interest of any one to drag them 
before the courts of Mississippi. Sir, it has been stated 
to me, I do not vouch for the fact, but so I have been in- 
formed, that, since the passage of this law, the whiskey 
traders have made their inroads into the Choetaw country; 
the chiefs dare not exercise their own strict laws against 
them, for fear of incurring the severe penalties above re- 
cited; and thus the first-fruits of this State legislation has 
been to arrest the progress of the reform, which had com- 
menced and made the most extraordinary progress among 
the nation, in that vice to which they are supposed to have 
the strongest natural disposition. 

I have shown, sir, what an Indian has to fear from the 
laws of the States. I now feel warranted in repeating that 
it is the object of this bill to appropriate a sum of money 
to co-operate with the States in the compulsory removal of 
the Indians. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, 
I pronounce this to be a new policy. We have been told 
that it is the established policy of the Government; that 
many successive Presidents have recommended it; and 
many successive Congresses have appropriated funds to 
carry it into effect: and much surprise is expressed that 
now, for the first time, it should meet with opposition. 1 
maintain, on the contrary, that it is a new policy, and I 
challenge the proof that it is not. 

Sir, Ido not know that even the voluntary removal of the 
Indians was ever regularly considered and adopted by Con- 
gress, the only power competent to adopt it. I know that, 
from time to time, steps have been taken to effect such a 
voluntary removal by treaties, and that appropriations 
have been made to carry the treaties into effect. This is 
the most that has been done by Congress. Iam aware 
that, at the second session of the eighteenth Congress, a 
bill passed the Senate, but was not, I believe, acted on 
in the House, which made an approach towarda systematic 
removal of the Indians; carefully guarded, however, to be 
purely voluntary; and this bill passed at a time before the 
coercion of State laws was thought of. The provisions of 
that bill are widely different from the provisions of the bill 
before us, and coincide with the judicious amendment to 
the latter which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hemrurtt] has already announced the intention of offer- 
ing, and for which I tender him my hearty thanks. The 
third section of the bill which passed the Senate in 1825, 
provides— ment,) to be the growth of the last twelve months. 

**That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, And now, sir, let us proceed to contemplate it in some 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to ap-|of its details. The notion which seems to accompany this 
point five commissioners, to receive a reasonable compe = plan of removal, in both the voluntary and compulsory 
sation, who shall, under his instructions, hold treaties with forms, the notion, I mean, of an Indian State to be elevate d 
the Osages, the Kanuzas, or any other tribe having just/to an equality with the political members of this Union, 
claims to the country, for a cession of territory westward ]appears to have presented itself vaguely to the old Con- 
of the State and Territory aforesaid, for the purpose above] gress. In the treaty with the Dela wares, negotiated in 
sp cified; and to visit the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 1778, it is provided as follows in the sixth article: 
and Chickasaws, residing in North Carolina, Georgia, Ten-} «It is further agreed on between the cont ig parties, 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi; the Delawares, Kicka-| (should it for the future be found conducive for the mutual 
poos, Shawnees, Weas, Ioways, Piankeshaws, Cherokees, |interests of both parties,) to invite any other tribes, who 
and QOsages, residing in Missouri and Arkansas; and the |have been friends to the interests of the United States, to 
Wyandots, Shawnees, Senecas, Delawares, Kaskaskias, | join the present confederation, and to form a State 


; as . ee > ° : eye . . « }* > . ' =9 
and the Miami and Eel river Indians, residing in Ohio, Illi-| whereof the Delaware nation shall be the head, and have 


—— = — — ————— — -— - -—- _— =x 


for the voluntary removal of the Indians; and this, as I 
have said, was long before the attempt had ever been 
made, by the States of Georgia, Alabama, or Mississippi, 
to extend their laws over the Indians within their limits. 
That this pretension is of the most recent character, the 
passages cited by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Evans] 
from the speech of the Senator from Mississippi, in 1827, 
abundantly prove—if, indeed, the fact be not too notorious 
to require proof. 

I therefore pronounce again the policy of this bill to be 
wholly novel. Its great distinctive elem nt, the part to 
be performed by State legislation, is entirely new. Itis not 
three years old. When gentlemen tell me this is the an- 
cient policy of the Government, let them point out the 
laws, passed by the States, under which it was impossible 
for the Indians to live, and which required them to remove, 
in order to escape destruction. These laws cannot be 
pointed out. Itisanew policy. The State laws are not 
two years old; and the refusal of the Executive of the 
United States to protect the Indians against them, is not a 
year old. On the 11th of last April, the officer at the 
head of the bureau of Indian Affairs informs the Cherokee 
delegation, by direction of the Secretary of War, ‘* That 
the Secretary is not now prepar d to decide the question, 
involved in the act ofthe Legislature of Georgia, to which 
you refer, in which provision is made for extending the 
laws of Georgia over your people after the Ist of June, 
1830. It is a question which will doubtless be the subject 
of congressional inquiry, and what is proper in regard to 
it will no doubt be ordered by that body.” 

So late, then, as the 11th of April of the last year, the 
essential feature of this ‘ancient policy” had not received 
the sanction of the present Executive. On the 30th of 
the May following, (not yet a year,) we learn from the in- 
structions of the Department to Generals Carroll and Cof- 
fee, that, ‘*in the right to exercise such jurisdiction” — 
that of the States over the Indians—** the Executive fully 
concurs.” 

It is, in my judgment, much to be regretted that the 
President should have felt himself authorized to decide 
this question, which, about six we eks before, had been 
pronounced by the Secretary of War to be a matter in 
regard to which ‘* no remedy exists, short of one which 
Congress alone can supply.” 

On the strength of these documents, I may venture to 
pronounce this policy, (which has been recommended to 
us as the ancient and established policy of the Govern- 
































nois, and Indiana, in order to make known to them the|arepresentation in Congress.” It was also provided in the 
views of the Government; and, under the directions of the| treaty of Hopewell with the Cherokees, in order “that 
President, and with the consent of the Indians, toadopt such | the Indians may have full confidence in the justice f the 
measures, and form such arrangements, or to enter into| United States, ‘respecting their interests, they shall have 
such treaties, as may be deemed proper to effect the same; |the right to senda deputy, of their choice, w i; wet y 
and to pledge, in such manner as he may dir ct, the faith | see fit, to Congress.” 4 ; 
of the nation, as he is above authorized to do; the said | It is unnecessary to say that these stipulations were never 
cominissioners to act either jointly or separately, as he may | carried into eff ct. They are prop rly quoted llustrat- 
direct.” ing the opinions, held at that period, on t! ject of In- 

This 18 the nearest approach that I am aware was ever | di an relations Each of these trea x ! the 
made to the enactment, by Congress, of a systematic plan |constitution, and was recognised by that i ru l, 
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consequently, by every State w hich adopted it it, as a por- be wiilicite entrenched behind this mighty bar rier, Mr. 
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tion of the law of the land, ‘* any thing in the constitution| Jefferson certainly made a vastly better provision for their 


or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

When Mr. 
the idea of providing, inthe upper part of it, an abode for} 
the Indian tribes. His idea w as, to remove the Indians, by 
treaty, from the eastern to the western bank. ‘The in- 
habited part of Louisiana,” says he, ** from Point Coupée 
to the sea, will of course be immediately a territorial Go- 
vernment, and soon a State. But, above that, the best use 
we can make of the country for some time, will be to give 
establishments in it to the Indians on the east side of the 
Mississippi, in exchange for their present country, and | 
open land offices in the last, and thus make this acquisition | 
the means of filling up the eastern side, instead of draw- 
ing off its population. When we shall be full on this side, 
we may lay off a range of States on the western bank, 
from the head to the mouth, and so range after range, ad- 
vancing compactly, as we multiply.’’* 

In another letter, written Ist November, 1803, he uses 
still more emphatic language: Spain is afraid of her ene- 
mies in Mexico; but not more than we are. Our policy will] 
be to form New Orleans, and the country on both sides of | 
it, into a State; and, as to all above that, to transplant our 
Indians into it, constituting them a marechaussée, (a mount- 
ed patrol, ) to prevent emigrants from crossing the river, 
until we shall have filled up all the vacant country on this 
side. This will secure both Spain and us, as to the mines | 
of Mexico, for half a century.”} 

I have more than one object in these citations. An at- 
tempt has been made lately, on the strength of a few gar- 
b led passages from the Journals of the old C ongress, to fix} 
on New Eng: und the odious and improbable char ge of hay-| 
ing refused to protect the West from the Indians, in order} 
to ‘cripple the growth of that part of the country. We here| 
find that this policy, if ever systematically formed, is to be 
traced to a quarter remote from New England. Mr. Jef- 
fe rson proposed, in 1803, to collect the Indians on the 
right bank of the Mississippi, for the express purpose of} 
forming them into an armed guard, to prevent the emi-| 
grants from crossing over. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Jefferson’s project was} 
crude enough, although it was free from most of the objec- 
tionable features of the measure now proposed, and pos-| 
sessed some positive advantages. It contemplated no in-| 
terference of State legislation, but amicable agreement by 
treaty, as appears by the act creating the territory of Or-| 
leans and the district of Louisiana, of the 26th Marc h, 1804. | 
In that act, we find the following section: 

The President of the United States is he at autho- 


rized to stipulate with any Indian tribes owning lands on the 
east side of the Mississippi, and residing thereon, for an 
coercive State legislation, which forms 

| 

| 

| 





exchange * lands, the property of the United States, on 
tlie west side of the Mississippi, in case the said tribe shall} 
remove cand settle oe’ but, in such stipulation, the said 


tribe 
tecti 


not hold any 
state, ¢ 


iall acknowledge themselves to be under the pro- 

1 of the United State s, and shall agree that they will 

treaty with any foreign power, indi vidual 

with the individuals of any State or power; and 

it they will not sell or dispose of said lands, or any part 
thereof, to an y sovert 





( 
} 
i 

r 
it 


the 


1 power, exc ept the United States, 
nor 





1 SU 





bjects citizens of any other 
Ui od States. 


hat the Congress of 18% )4 recogni sed the 


sovereign 


a citizens of the - 


ownel Indians in the lands they occ upys and we 


find no trace of that 
Sig greek « jection to the present measure. Ih n providing, 
also, that the Mississippi itself, and not an imaginary line 


four 
the 


hundres 


Indians, : 


, should be the bow 
that there, for half a century 


idary 


— =e” 


Oo 
+! il 
> * i 


Jefferson acquired Louisis ana, he conceived| 





security, than we can now make. Still, however, in the 
idea of a successive removal of the Indians, as they should 
be crowded on by each new range of States, and in thus 
associating a place of refuge for the Indians with the gra- 
dual e xtension of our own population over the same region, 
Mr. Jefferson evidently aimed at objects at war with ‘each 
other, and attempted to promote, at the same time, two 
measures which were essentially at variance 

Could Mr. Jefferson have executed the first part of his 
plan, it might have been well for the Indians. Unfortu- 
nately for its success, the other portion of the project be- 
gan instantaneously to execute itself. A principle of our 
politic: al system was immediately dev eloped, far more ac- 
tive in its progress, far more tenacious in its hold, than any 
principle that could be applied to the preservation of the 
Indians. Our own population rushed over the river; they 
looked round on the broad new region as their own; their 
own they made it; and before Mr. Jefferson’s Indian mare- 
chaussée could be organized, to keep off the emigrants, the 
emigrants were sufficiently numerous to embarrass the 
settlement of the Indians. So that, instead of procuring 
them an asylum for fifty years, those that were sent over 
were subject to the same pressure of a rapidly increasing 
white population, which had borne upon them in the old 
States. 

Sir, could it be otherwise? will it be otherwise? What, 
are you indeed going to abandon this region to the Indians? 
Mr. Jefferson’s second range of States? This fine tract, as 


; you describe it, six hundred and fifty miles Jong, and two 


hundred broad; the garden of the United States; a fine 
soil, well watered, rich in coal mines, and capable of being 
covered with forests, are you going to lock it up, in mort- 
main, for the Iitdians? Can we stop the wave.of popula- 
tion that flows toward it? Will we do it? We cannot; we 
shall not. Precisely the same process which has gone on 
in the East will go on in the West. That onward march, 
which neither the Alleghany mountains, nor the Ohio, nor 
the Mississippi, could arrest, will not be checked by your 
meridian lines, nor parchment patents. If the land, as you 
say, is good, it will never be the policy of this Gover nment 
to hold the keys of the territory, and turn off the emi- 
grants that will claim to enter. A cordon of troops 
could not doit. Withhold your leave, and they will go 
without leave. They will boast themselves your citizens; 
they will soon demand a territorial Government; they will 
next swell into a sovereign State; will extend their juris- 
diction over the Indians, and drive them into Texas. 

Nor was this the only difficulty in the way. The first 
step in this great policy of removal, was met by the ob- 
vious embarrassment, that the territory west of the Missis- 
SPP, toward which the removal was to be made, was itself 

cupied by numerous warlike and powerful tribes of In- 
dias ns, of a race alien from those whom it was proposed to 
remove. Previous, then, to removing the Indians from 
the left bank of the river, it became necessary to remove 
others from the right bank, to make way for them. What 
was to become, a did become of those thus to be re- 
moved from the right bank? It would require time and 
sources of in ieee ation not at my command, to trace them 
into their narrowed limits, and point out particularly their 
fate; but the nature of things teaches us what it must have 
been. Driven into closer bounds, and forced upon neigh- 
boring tribes, their removal from the hunting grounds to 
which the y had been accustomed, onthe right bank of the 
Mississippi, must have been the source of wars, ditrec tive 
to all parties in their immediate effects, and doubly fatal 
in the interference of our arms, which it involves as a ne- 

sary consequence. Be this as it may, on the 8th of No- 
nber, 1808, a ce ssion was made by the Great and Little 
a large tract of land, containing a considerable 
part of the present State of Missouri and ‘Territory of Ar- 
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kansas, amounting to forty-cight millions of acres, for a| large to do this, and to request the establishment of a di- 
consideration substantially of about one thousand dollars) vision line between the upper and lower towns, so as to 
per annum. include all the waters of the Hiwassee river to the upper 
As the first step in this policy of removal, the history of} towns; that, by thus contracting their society within nar- 
this treaty may be worth repeating. In the year 1804, the| rower limits, they proposed to begin the establishment of 
President gave his promise to a number of Osage chiefs, | fixed laws and a regular Government: the deputies from 
then on a visit to Washington, to establish for them a trad-|the lower towns, to make known their desire to continue 
ing house, on the plan authorized by a law of Congress in| the hunter life, and also the scarcity of game where they 
1806. The same promise was repeatec to another depu-|then lived, and, under those circumstances, their wish to 
tation, and in October, 1808, the establishment took place. | remove across the Mississippi river, on some vacant lands 
So far it seemed to be a gratuitous act; but in the follow-| of the United States.” ‘ 
ing month it assumed a different character. On the 8th} Such was the plan, I beg it to be distinctly observed, of 
of November, 1808, the agent of the United States for the} this policy of a voluntary removal, at its inception. Those 
Osages, Peter Chouteau, appeared at Fort Clark. On the} who went, were to go for the purpose of continuing to lead 
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10th he assembled the chiefs of the Great and Little Osages| the hunter’s life. 


Those who staid, were to devote them- 


in council, and proceeded to state to them the substance} selves to agriculture and civilization, and were to, establish 
of a treaty, which he said Governor Lewis had deputed| fixed laws and a regular Government. 


him to offer to the Osages, and to execute with them. 


Having briefly explained to them its purport, he address-| measure. 


The approbation of the Executive was given to the 
Exploring parties went over, and selected a 


ed them in the following words: ‘*You have heard this|tract of country on the Arkansas and White river, to 
treaty explained to you; those who now come forward and | which a considerable number from the lower towns repair- 


sign it, shall be considered the friends of the United States, 
and treated accordingly. Those who refuse to come for- 
ward and sign it, shall be considered as enemies of the 
United States, and treated accordingly.” The Osages re- 
plied, in substance, ‘‘that if their great American father 
wanted a part of their land, he must have it; that he was 
strong and powerful, they were poor and pitiful; what 


led. 


The more vigorous prosecution of the measure was 
probably retarded by the political condition of the United 
States. But, in the month of July, 1817, a treaty was ne- 
gotiated at the Cherokee agency, between ‘* Major Gene- 


jral Andrew Jackson, Joseph M‘Minn, Governor of the 


State of Tennessee, and General David Meriwether, com- 
missioners plenipotentiary of the United States of Ameri- 


could they do? He had demanded their land, and thought} ca, on the one part, and the chiefs, head men, and warriors 


proper to offer them something in return for it. They had 
no choice; they must either sign the treaty, or be declared 
the enemies of the United States.” 


of the Cherokee nation east of the Mississippi, and the 
chiefs, head men, and warriors of the Cherokees of the 


Arkansas river, and their deputies, John D. Chisholm and 


The treaty was accordingly signed, on the same day;| James Rodgers, duly authorized by the chiefs of the Che- 


and so much were the Osages awed by the threats of the 
agent, that a very unusual number of them touched the 
pen, many of whom had no conception of the purport of 


| 


rokees of the Arkansas river, in open council, by written 
power of attorney, duly signed and executed, in pre- 
sence of Joseph Sevier and William War.” ‘This treaty 


the act. It is asserted, in an official report to the depart-|provided for a considerable cession of the lands of the 


ment, by the Indian factor at Fort Osage, that the treaty 
was not fairly understood by a single Osage. 

Thus the trading house, which had been established 
gratuitously, in conformity with the earnest solicitations of 
the Osage chiefs, and repeated promises of the President, 
was made a part of the price of the lands acquired under 
the treaty, by the United States. The treaty was not rati- 
fied by the Senate till April, 1810, and the Osages com- 
plained of the delay of the payment of the first and second 
annuities, which did not take place till September, 1811. 
The trading house was broken up, by order of the Govern- 
ment, in 1813, and was never afterwards renewed, con- 
trary to the expectations and wishes of the Osages, who 
regarded it as the only benefit which they derived from 
the treaty.* 

Such are the auspices, under which the first steps in the 
policy of a removal of the Indians from the east side of the 
Mississippi commenced. 

About the same time that the treaty was negotiated with 
the Osages, a deputation from the Cherokees was encou- 
raged to visit Washington. Here they conferred with Mr. 
Jeiferson; and I have obtained from the Indian bureau his 
talk to them on this subject. It is not necessary to cite it 
entire; the preamble to the treaty of 1817 contains enough 
of the history of this transaction to show its nature. We 
are there told, that, *‘in the autumn of the year 1808, a 
deputation from the upper and lower Cherokee towns, 


duly authorized by their nation, went on to the city of 


Washington, the first named to declare to the President 
of the United States their anxious desire to engage in the 
pursuit of agriculture and civilized life in the country they 
then occupied, and to make known to the President of the 
United States the impracticability of inducing the nation at 


* This account is derived from a report of Mr, Sibley, Indian factor at 
Furt Ovage, in Long's ex pedition to the Rocky Mountains,vol, ii, p 245, 


Vor. Vi.—-154 


Cherokees east of the Mississippi. It stipulated, that, du- 
ring the month of June, 1818, a census should be taken of 


|those who emigrated, and those who staid behind: it gua- 


rantied the protection of the United States to both parties, 
reciting in the preamble the words of Mr. Jefferson, who 
declared ‘*the United States to be the friends of both 
parties, and willing, as far as can be reasonably asked, to 
satisfy the wishes of both,” and who promised to those 
who should remain ‘the patronage, aid, and good neigh- 
borhood” of the United States; and it provided for run- 
ning the line between the portion of the territory which 
the Cherokees ceded, and that which they did not cede, 

Such was the treaty, and it was unanimously ratified by 
the Senate. Among the names recorded in favor of this 
treaty, which was negotiated in furtherance of the purpose 
of the Cherokees ‘*to begin the establishment of fixed 
laws and a regular Government,” I find the names of 
George M. Troup and Charles Tait, the Senators trom 
Georgia. This purpose having been formally avowed by 
the Cherokee deputation in 1808, did not, of course, have 
its origin, as has been stated, in 1817; and the fact I have 
just mentioned shows that it received, at that time, the 
sanction of the representatives of Georgia in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Although it was the avowed purpose of the Cherokees 
to provide, by this treaty, for a separation of their commu- 
nity, and to leave to those who wished to stay a permanent 
home, ‘fixed laws, anda regular Government,” yet the 
agents of the United States, under the instructions of the 
department, endeavored, with the severest urgency and 
pressure, to compel the whole nation to emigrate. For 
this reason, the taking of the census was delayed, contrary 
to the treaty which fixed the time when it should be taken, 
and the remonstrances of the Cherokees; and high pecu- 
niary offers were held out to them, to consent to go en 
masse, or accept reservations, and become subjects of the 
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States. It is painful to read the documents which con- 
tain the history of these transactions.* After all attempts 
to persuade and overbear them had failed, the project for 
the time was abandoned, the idea of taking a census given 
up, and a new treaty entered into on the 27th of Februa- 
We 1819, by which a further cession of land was made. In 
the preamble to this treaty, it is set forth that “the greater 
part of the Cherokee nation have expressed an earnest 
desire to remain on this side of the Mississippi; and being 
desirous, in order to commence those measures which they 
deem necessary to the civilization and preservation of their 
nation, that the treaty between the United States and 
them, signed 8th July, 1817, might, without further delay, 
or the trouble and expense of taking the census, as stipu- 
lated in said treaty, be finally adjusted, have offered to 
cede to the United States a tract of land at least as exten- 


sive as that which they probably are entitled to, under 


its provisions.” 


This treaty was also unanimously ratified by the Senate, 
receiving in its favor the vote of Mr. Tait, the only Sena- 
tor from Georgia recorded as voting on the question. 

The whole number of Cherokees, who emigrated to 
Arkansas before the treaty of 1817, or pursuant to its 
provisions, is supposed to have been five or six thousand. 
They are believed to have suffered severely, for several 
years after their emigration. They immediately became 
mvolved in war with the Osages and other tribes of In- 
dians, west of the river; and when a proposal was again 
made, in 1823, to the Cherokees, under a new commission, 
to cede their remaining lands, and cross the river, they 
refused, alleging that ‘the unfortunate ‘part of our na- 
tion, who have emigrated west of the Mississippi, have 
suffered severely since their separation from this nation, 
and settlement in their new country. Sickness, wars, and 
other fatality have visited them, and lessened their num. 
bers, and many of them, no doubt, would willingly return 
to the land of their nativity, if it was practicable for them 
to do so, without undergoing various difficulties, which 
would be almost insurmountable, in so long a journey, by 
men, women, and children, without friends and without 
money. 

The commissioners appointed to make this renewed at- 
tempt in 1823, stated, in writing, to the council of the 
Cherokee nation, that they were happy in being afforded 
**an opportunity of becoming partially acquainted with 
several members of the council.” For the whole body, 
say they, ‘* we entertain a high respect, and we trust that 
with some of you we have contracted individual friend- 
ships. In saying this, we do no violence to our own feel- 
ings, neither do we lower the elevated character of the 
United States. People, who have never seen you, know 
but little of your progress in the arts of civilized life, and 
of the regular and becoming manner in which your affairs 
are conducted.” ; 

The same commissioners, (Duncan G.Campbcell and James 
Meriwether, ) after exhibiting to the Cherokees the compact 
with Georgia of 1802, proceed to say——‘‘ By these articles 
you discover the rights of Georgia, ani the obligations of 
the United States. That these rights may be fulfilled, and 
































known their determination to the Government to cede no 
more land. This purpose they communicated to the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of War. They also addressed a me- 
morial to the House of Representatives. In this paper 
they say, ‘*the Cherokees are informed of the situation of 
the country west of the Mississippi river. And there is 
not a spot out of the limits of any of the States, that they 
would ever consent to inhabit, because they have unequi- 
vocally determined never again to pursue the chase as 
heretofore, or to engage in wars, unless by the special call 
of the Government to defend the common rights of the 
United States. As a removal to the barren waste border- 
ing on the Rocky Mountains, where water and timber are 
scarcely to be seen, could be for no other object or in- 
ducement than to pursue the buffalo, and to wage war 
with the uncultivated Indians in that hemisphere, impos- 
ing facts speak from the experience which has been so re- 
peatedly realized, that such a state of things would be 
the result were they to emigrate. But such an event will 
never take place. The Cherokees have turned their at- 
tention to the pursuits of the civilized man. Agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanic arts, and education are all in 
successful operation, in the nation, at this time: and whilst 
the Cherokees are peacefully endeavoring to enjoy the 
blessings of civilization and christianity, on the soil of their 
rightful inheritance; and whilst the exertions and labors of 
various religious societies of these United States are suc- 
cessfully engaged in promulgating to them the word of 
truth and life, from the sacr@l volume of holy writ, and 
under the patronage of the General Government, they are 
threatened with removal or extinction. This subject is 
now before your honorable body for a decision. We ap- 
peal to the magnanimity of the American Congress for 
justice, and the protection of the rights, liberties, and 
lives of the Cherokee people. We claim it from the 
United States, by the strongest cbligations, imposed on 
them by treaties; and we expect it from them under that 
memorable declaration that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

After this positive and solemn refusal, no further direct 
attempt was made to carry into execution upon the Che- 
rokees the policy of removal. 

Let us now contemplate for a moment the situation of 
the Cherokees removed to the Territory of Arkansas. I 
have already stated, in general terms, that they were im- 
mediately involved in wars with the neighboring tribes; 
and the statement above cited as to their unhappy condi- 
tion, when made, in 1823, by the Cherokees east of the 
Mississippi, as a reason for refusing to emigrate, was not 
controverted by the commissioners of the United States. 
But the active benevolence of the friends of humanity, 


and the bounty of the Government, had followed them to 


their new abode. The missionary establishments and 


schools were flourishing; and though the object for which 


they emigrated, that of resuming tle hunter’s life, seemed 


to be abandoned, the better object of advancing in civil- 





ization was in a course of fulfilment. Meantime, however, 
these obligations discharged, is the important object of the the population of Arkansas began to press upon them, and 
present mission. The sovereignty of the country you oc-|#t length it was thought necessary that they should again 
cupy is in the United States alone; no State or foreign |remove. Ina letter of the reverend Mr. Washburn, from 
power can enter into a treaty with you. These privileges | Dwight, a missionary station in Arkansas, it 1s stated as 
have passed away, and your intercourse is restricted ex-|follows: ‘*From the facts above detailed, it will appear 
clusively to the United States. In matters of cession or |that the efforts which have been made for the improve- 
territory you are recognised as a contracting party.” ment of this portion of the American aborigines, have not 
The Cherokees having refused to cede their lands and |been without important results; and that among these re- 
emigrate, for the reasons, in part, already giver, drawn /SUlts, it is not the least important, that the natives are led 
from the suffering condition of their brethren in Arkansas, |to place a high value upon education, to desire its general 
despatched a delegation to Washington, in 1824, to make [diffusion among them, and to exert themselves for the 
- {maintenance of schools. These results, connected with 

* Senate doenments for the first session of the 18th Congress: Yol, 39 the belief that this part of the Cherokees were settled 
Na. 63, where the cupidity of our own people would not be likely 
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to disturb them, presented to our minds the cheering pros-| among them, and to perpetuate them asa nation, by ex- 
ect that they would soon exhibit to the view of the phi-! changing, for a small part of their land here, a country 


anthropist a most interesting spectacle-—that of a people 
reclaimed from ignorance, barbarity, and vice, and elevat- 
ed to intelligence, refinement, and virtue, and surrounded 
with the comforts and elegancies of the useful and liberal 
arts. We expected soon to see their country, which was 
lately a wilderness, covered with fruitful fields, surround- 
ing comfortable and convenient habitations and storehouses, 
and here and there decorated with edifices for literary and 
scientific improvement, and temples for the worship of the 
great and bencficent Father of all the kindred of the earth. 
Such, sir, were our expectations, when we received intel- 
ligence, that, by a new convention entered into by a dele- 
gation of the chief$ and the late Secretary of War, these 
poor people must again relinquish their homes, their 
improvements, and, for a time, their privileges, and seek 
a new residence in the wilderness.” 

It is true the author of this letter expresses the opinion 
that this second removal will be ultimately beneficial to the 
Cherokees of Arkansas. He rests this opinion on the sup- 
posed security of their last retreat from further invasion, 
on the liberal indemnity given for their property, and on 
the advantageous character of the new country. But the 
former circumstance, as I have already stated, will infalli- 
bly lead to further cucroachments. To suppose that they 
will be permitted long to remain unmolested, is the merest 
dream of fancy. 

Such has been the result of the experiment of finding a 
“* permanent home” for the Cherokees, west of the Missis- 
sippi. ‘The next experiment on the southern Indians was 
made upon the Choctaws. flere, too, it was necessary to 
begin by clearing the way. : 

As there was no territory suitable for the purpose, to 
which the title had been extinguished, west of the Missis- 
sippi, it was deemed to be expedient to remove the Qua- 
paws, a tribe occupying the southern part of Arkansas. 
This tribe, otherwise known as the Arkansas, or Osarks, 


had been distinguished, in the annals of the natives of 


America, for their fine physical qualities, and mild but 
warlike temper. 


beyond the Mississippi river, where all who live by hunt- 
ing, and will not work, may be collected and settled to- 
gether,” &c. 

The seventh article provided for the sale of fifty-four 
sections of land, one mile square, out of the land ceded, to 
be applied for the support of Choctaw schools, on either 
side of the Mississippi; and the fourth article expressly 
stipulated that “the boundaries hereby established be- 
tween the Choctaw Indians and the United States, on this 
side of the Mississippiriver, shall remain, without alteration, 
until the period at which said nation shall become so civil- 
ized and enlightened as to be made citizens of the United 
States, and Congress shall lay off a limited parcel of land 
for the benefit of each family or individual in the nation.” 

Very few Choctaws have crossed the Mississippi, in con- 
sequence of this treaty, and these mostly fugitives. The 
regular support of an agency in the acw country, is the 
most tangible result of the arrangement. ‘The Choctaws 
were in a state of hereditary hostility with the Osages, 
whose hunting range extended to the tract ceded to them; 
and this circumstance may have prevented their going over 
the river. 

I have already stated that a cession of territory was ob- 
tained from the Quapaws, to be given to the Choctaws in 
exchange for a portion of their lands east of the Mississip- 
pi, and that, at the same time, a considerable reservation 
was made for the Quapaws. It was expressly stipulated 
that this reservation should not be intruded on. In 1824, 
however, this reserved tract was taken from them, in con- 
sideration of a certain sum of money to the ehiefs, and an 
increase of the annuity to the nation; and it was provided, 
ia the fourth article of the treaty, that “‘ the Quapaw tribe 
of Indians will hereafter be concentrated and confined to 
the district of country inhabited by the Caddo Indians, and 
form a part of said tribe.” 

This junction of the Quapaws with the Caddos was made 
without the previous censent of the latter. It became 
necessary, to ** disencumber the Caddo lands of squatters,” 


They were kindred with the Osages, |to receive the newcomers. The Indian tribes, thus thrown 





and, like them, hereditary foes of their neighbors east of| together, speak languages totally different. The Quapawe 
the Mississippi. At the peried when the policy of the would not leave their reservation, till told that they could 
United States was brought to bear upon them, they had|¥e allowed to stay no longer; and arrived, in a starving 
sunk into weakness, an found in us a protector who press- | Condition, at their new home, although removed and sup- 
ed that weakness to the dust. In the general statement | ported by the United States. On their arrival, the agent 
of the Indian tribes of the United States, which was made | Writes to the Secretary of War, that he was ‘* fearful the 
by Governors Cass and Clark, they are called an “ unfor-|Quapaws will be very troublesome to the white settlements 
tunate” people; and with good reason. In 1818, a treaty | this summer, owing to their being destitute of provisions, 
was concluded at St. Louis, by which the Quapaws ceded |and, of course, must be in a starving condition shortly; 
a very large tract of country occupied by them, south of and being in a strange country, where game is very scarce. 
the Arkansas river, with some considerable reservations. |Corn is now selling on Red river at one dollar and twenty- 
For this they were paid about four thousand dollars, and |five cents per bushel, and scarce.” The accounts of the 
the amount ceded was over twenty-nine millions of acres. |mext year represent them as being ia a better condition; 
They reserved about one million five hundred thousand but, at a still later date, they are said to have wandered 
acres to themselves. By the fourth artiele, they were to | back, in part, to their former seats. They are an unhappy 
be protected from all intrusion. ‘That article provided | Temnant, likely soon to be wholly consumed, by these ca- 
that ‘*no citizen of the United States, or any other per-|pricious changes. 
son, shall be permitted to settle on any of the lands hereby | Fortunately for the Choetaws, they were in no haste to 
allotted to and reserved for the said Quapaw tribe or na-|remove to their new permanent home in Arkansas. In 
tion to live and hunt on.” A stipulation, of which we | 1825, it was found that the convenience of the settlements 
shall presently see the value. lin Arkansas required the retrocession to the United States 
laving thus prepared acountry to which they could be lof a portion of the land ceded to the Choctaws at Doak’s 
removed, in 1820, the treaty of Doak’s stand was nego-|stand. This retrocession was accordingly made, a new 
tiated between the whole Choctaw nation and General | boundary on the west was established for the ‘Territory of 
Jackson and General Hinds, by which that tribe ceded a! Arkansas, and the white settlers found beyond it were re- 
large tract of land in the interior of the State of Mississi -|moved by force. Precisely such a scries of removals on 
pi, and received in exchange an extensive and valuable |removals, from one permanent home to another permanent 
tract south of the Arkansas. The motive of the cession |home, has taken place with the tribes of northwestern In- 
was, in the preamble to the treaty, expressed in thefollow- | dians; but I forbear to go into the detail. I have said enough 
ing terms: ** Whereas it is an important object with the to show the vanity of the lure of permanence, which has 
President of the United States to promote the civilization|been, and is held out to tempt the Indians to the western 
of the Choctaw Indians, by the establishment of schools desert. 
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The Cherokee treaties of 1817 and 1819, and the Choc- 
taw treaty of Doak’s stand, appear to be all that was 
effectually done towards the hsihiet removal of the 
southern tribes. An abortive attempt, to which I have 
alluded, was made on the Cherokees in 1823, and another 
upon the Creeks in 1824. In the winter of 1825, and in 
the last year of his administration, Mr. Monroe, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, proposed a general plan for the removal 


and embodying, beyond the Mississippi, of all the tribes of 


Indians fixed within the States. Nothing was further from 


the contemplation of Mr. Monroe, than the attainment of| 


this measure by the compulsory action of State laws. In 
pursuance of the policy recommended by him, a bill 
was passed in the Senate, of which the substantial features 
have beenalready referred to. 

Simultaneously with these movements at Washington, 
the treaty of the Indian Springs was negotiated, in Georgia, 
with a small party of the Creek nation, assuming to act 
for the tribe. By this treaty it was stipulated, that, for their 


the Indians. 


[May 19, 1830. 


Failing in their attempts with the Choctaws, the same 
commissioners entered into treaty with the Chickasaws, 
but with like want of success. Among other objections 
urged by the Chickasaw chiefs, the following is founded in 
reason and truth; 

‘*Friends and brothers: We know that our white brothers 
are crowding on us daily, which we know is not just. We 
further consider that there is a number of nations west of the 
Mississippi, that have been enemies to us as well asto our 
white brothers. It would be as much impossible to unite 
us with them, as it would be to unite oil and water; and 
we have every reason to believe that those tribes that have 
left their country are not well satisfied; and, if that should 
be the case, we are fearful that those tribes will take satis- 
faction of us, for injuries done by us, as well as our white 
brothers. We are a small tribe, and unable to defend our 
rights in any country.” 

The following year a tour was made to the southern tribes 
by the officer at the head of the bureau of Indian Af- 



































lands ceded, the Creeks) should receive acre for acre of|fairs, under the direction of the Secretary of War, and 
land between the Arkansas and Canadian fork. It is|further attempts made by him to induce the Choctaws and 
unnecessary to repeat the painful history of this treaty. |Chickasaws to consent to remove. His efforts were lim- 
It was superseded by that of Washington, of the following |ited to persuading them to send a party to visit the coun- 
year, in which.a similar provision was contained for the \try west of Arkansas; and a provisional consent was ob- 
removal of those desirous of going. Parties went for-|tained of the Chickasaws, that, if the country pleased 
ward to explore the country; and two bands of emigrants, |them, and could be delivered to them unincumbered by 
one of twelve hundred, and the other of thirteen hundred, |any population, and guarantied to them forever, they 














































































































































































































have crossed the Mississippi. 
In the year 1826 vigorous effort was made to negotiate 
a treaty of cession with the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


would remove to it. Other conditions also were attached 
to this provisional consent, such as that all their houses, 
imills, fences, workshops, and orchards should be replaced 


Generals Clark, Hinds, and Coffee were the commissioners | by others a: zood, in the new country. 


on the part of the United States. 
sentation of the expediency of the removal, and of the 
strong desire which the United States felt that the Choc- 
taws wohld consent to go, the following objections were 
stated by the Choctaw chiefs: 


**It would be needless to enter into the various reasons 


To their urgent repre- 


Of the s°:t of argument by which their slow consent to 
| these terms was obtained, the following specimen will en- 
able the House to form an opinion; 

** Brothers; It is said, since you did not agree to the 
proposals of the commissioners, that you are a self-willed 
land obstinate people. 1 do not believe it; but many peo- 


which have determined us to decline the acceptance of; ple who do not know you as well as I do, may incline to 


your proposal. 

**It issufficient that this is the land of our birth, and that, 
when once sold, it could not be recovered. It isa sure 
asylum for our infirm and aged countrymen, where, sur- 
rounded by their offspring, and among the plains, and the 
hills, and the streams of their youth, they might pass the 
remnant of their days in peace; and where, if undisturbed, 
we may all remain as prosperous and happy as inany other 
country. Here our forefathers have lived; here we wish 
to live; and, when we die, let our bones be laid by the 
side of those of our kindred. Why should we sell? Why 
seek new homes, when we are living here in peace, and, 
to such as are reasonably industrious, in plenty’ But it is 
urged that the game is gone, and that those who live by 
hunting alone are suffering. For all such, acountry is pro- 
vided. Six years ago we sold a large scope of our coun- 
try here, for lands west of the Mississippi. Let those who 
wish to live by hunting go there. Ample provision is made 
for all such, by the treaty of Doak’s stand, and all are free 
to go who wish it. But those of us who cultivate the 
earth, will remain here.” Alluding, in another letter, to 
the repeated cessions demanded of them, the chiefs say; 
‘By the treaty of Doak’s stand, lands were given us west 
of the Mississippi; and here again we were assailed by pre- 
positions to purchase back a portion of the country just 
ceded to us. We listened to our father the President. 
We sent adeputation of head men to the city of Washing- 
ton, who ceded back several millions of acres, for the 
benefit of Arkansas, Again, last winter, another pro- 
position was sent to the nation, requesting that we should 
cede back a further portion of our lands west of the Mis- 
sissippi; and, finally, we are now urged to sel] all, or a por- 
tion of our country here. Where shall we stop? Where 
shall we find a resting place? We ought to be permitted 
at leastto breathe awhile and look around us.”’ 


think this is true. This, as far as it may be believed, will 
|lessen the number of your friends, and these are few—-you 
‘have none to spare!” 

After repeating, in the most urgent terms, the request 
that they would agree to send a party of exploration, this 
| officer adds: ‘*If you do not, I shall still fear; for the 
istorm about Indian lands is terrible indeed! I wish to 
|screen you from it.” 

In pursuance of the arrangements made by Colonel 
|McKenney, a party of Chickasaws and Choctaws visited 
ithe country west of the Arkansas, in company with Mr. 
| McCoy. Of the result of this visit, I shall ask permission, 
before I sit down, to say a few words. 

Such, sir, are a few of the facts relative to this policy 
of removal applied to the southern Indians. It has proved 
utterly abortive, so long as it was conducted on the only 
rightful and equitable principle, that of the free consent 
of the Indians. It is because their free consent could not 
be obtained; it is because it is well known that voluntarily 
they would never go, that the States have extended over 
ithem a coercive legislation, under which it is avowed that 
they cannot and will not live; and now we are asked to 
furnish the means to effect their voluntary removal. 

As for the idea that this retreat west of the Mississippi 
is to be a safe and undisturbed abode, the facts to which I 
have alluded show that it is amere mockery. We sce one 
unfortunate remnant driven from a reservation which six 
years before had been spared to them out of the cession 
lof a vast territory, and on the condition that their reserva- 
‘tion should not be intruded on. We see the Choctaws 
assailed by a demand for more lands at the same time on 
both sides of the river. ‘They are to give up on the cast 
iside, and give back on the west side, after both sides had 
‘been guarantied to them by all the sanctions of the Go- 
jvernment. The Cherokees are enticed into Arkansas, 
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with the assurance that the protection of the United States | moval to the distant wildern i people wh ¢ 
should follow them there. Here they are to have a per-|are to remove are Indians, it is true; but let us not be de- 
manent home. Here the arm of the white man shall not |luded by names. We are legislating on the fate of men 
be long enough to reach them. In a few years the ad-| dependent on us for their salvation or their ruin. They are 
vanced guard of your population is upon them; their flank | Indians, but they are not all savages; they are not any of them 
is turned, their rear is cut off. The Territory of Arkan-|savages. They are not wild hunters. They are, at least 
sas, in which there is an estimated population of one to|some of the southern Indians are, a civilized people. They 
the square mile, is sadly crowded; there is no room for | have not, in all their tribes, purged off every relic of bar- 
the Indians; they must leave their settlements, just begin- | barism, but they are essentially a civilized people. They 
ning to thrive, their houses, their farms, their schools and |are civilized, not in the same degree that we are, but in the 


churches, and remove beyond the frontier, to a new per- 
manent home. Two parties of Creeks have followed the 
example, and gone to their permanent home on lands just 
allotted to the Choctaws and Cherokees. It will probably 
be among their first occupations to fight for their title to 
this land of refuge; particularly when seventy-five thou- 
sand recruits come pouring in, (driven forward by ‘‘a 
few troops,” who, we are told, will be needed to aid in 


this voluntary removal, ) and who are to find their perma-| 


nent home in the wilderness already granted away. 

Sir, if you really do carry out this policy, its wretched 
objects will indeed come to a permanent home in its exe- 
cution, of a nature different from that you profess to con- 
template. You will soon drive them up to that bourne 
from which neither emigrant nor traveller returns. 

This is the effect, whatever be the provisions of the bill. 
But let us contemplate it more closely. What is, in the 
general, the necessary character of a measure like this-- 
a forced removal of whole tribes of Indians from their na- 
tive districts to a distant wilderness? I will give it, sir, not 
in my own language, but in that of the President of the 
United States at the commencement of the session: 

** The condition and ulterior destiny of the Indian tribes 
within the limits of some of our States, have become ob- 
jects of much interest and importance. It has long been 
the policy of Government to introduce among them the 
arts of civilization, in the hope of gradually reclaiming 
them from a wandering life. This policy has, however, 
been coupled with another wholly incompatible with its 
success. Professing a desire to civilize and settle them, 
we have, at the same time, lost no opportunity to purchase 
their lands, and thrust them farther into the wilderness. 
By this means, they have not only been kept in a wander- 


ing state, but been led to look on us as unjust and indif- | 


ferent to their fate. ‘Thus, though lavish in its expendi- 
tures upon the subject, Government has constantly de- 
feated its own policy; and the Indians, in general, reced- 
ing farther and farther to the West, have retained their 
savage habits. A portion, however, of the southern tribes, 
having mingled much with the whites, and made some pro- 
gress in the arts of civilized life, have lately attempted to 


erect an independent Government within the limits of 


Georgia and Alabama. These States, claiming to be the 
only sovereigns within their territories, extended their 
laws over the Indians, which induced the latter to call 
upon the United States for protection.” 

Such is the President’s view of the effect of removing 
Indians westward. ‘Those who have been removed, have 
been kept wandering and savage. Some who have staid, 
have made great progress in civilization; but having un- 


dertaken ‘the establishment of fixed laws and a permanent | 


Government,” agreeably to the provisions ofa treaty nego- 
tiated with them by the President himself, and approved by 
the Georgia Senators, that State has extended laws over 
them which will have the effect of driving them into the 
wilderness, and against these laws the President cannot 
pretect them! 
that a project for a general, sweeping removal of all the 
Indians against their will, to the distant wilderness, is to 
be introduced to our favorable notice. 

Let us view this subject, sir, in a practical light. I 


set us 
not talk of it by a name, but consider it asa thing. What 


sort of a process is it when actually gone through, this re-| 


One scarce believes that it is in this wav | 


|same way that we are. I am well informed that there is 
| probably not a single Cherokee family that subsists exclu- 
|sively in the ancient savage mode. Each family has its 
little farm, and derives a part at least of its support from 
agriculture or some other branch of civilized industry. 
| Are such men savages? Are such men proper persons to 
\be driven from home, and sent to hunt buffalo in the dis- 
\tant wilderness? They are planters and farmers, trades- 
|peopleand mechanics. They have cornfields and orchards, 
\looms and workshops, schools and churches, and orderly 
linstitutions. Sir, the political communities of a large por- 
\tion of civilized and christian Europe might well be proud 
to exhibit such a table of statistics as I will read you. 
{Here Mr. E. read the fellowing table:] 

| 4 statistical table exhibiting the population of the Cherokee 
| mation, as enumerated in 1824, agreeably to a resolution 
| of the Legislative Council; also, of property, &c. as stated. 


! Population, - - - - - 15,560 
| Male negroes, - - - - 6102 1.277 
| Female negroes, - . - 667§ o 
| Grand total of males and females, ° - 13,785 
|'Total number of females, - - - 6,900 
Females over forty years of age, ° - 782 
| Females from fifteen to forty years, - - 3,108 
Females under fifteen years of age, ° - §$,010 
|'Total number of males, - : . - 6,883 
| Males over fifty-nine years of age, - - 352 
| Males from eighteen to fifty-nine years of age, - 3,027 
| Males under eighteen years of age, : - $,054 
| Add for those who have since removed into the 
| nation from North Carolina, who were living 
in that State on rescrvations, - - 500 


*¢ Remarks.—There are one hundred and forty-seven 
| white men married to Cherokce women, and sixty-eight 
| Cherokee men married to white women. 

*¢ There are eighteen schools in the nation, and three 
hundred and fourteen scholars of both sexes, thirty-six grist- 
mills, thirteen saw-mills, seven hundred andsixty-twolooms, 

itwo thousand four hundred and eighty-six spinning wheels, 
one hundred and seventy-two wagons, two thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-three ploughs, seven thousand six 
hundred and eighty-three horses, twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-one black cattle, forty-six thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-two swine, two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-six sheep, four hundred and thirty goats, 
sixty-two blacksmith’s shops, nine stores, two tan-yards, 
jand one powder-mill, besides many other items not enu- 
|merated; and there are several public roads, and ferries, 
jand turnpikes, in the nation.” 


These, sir, are your barbarians; these are your savages; 
ithese your hunters, whom you are going to expel from 
their homes, and send out to the pathless prairies of the 
West, there to pursue the buffalo, as he ranges periodi- 
cally from south to north, and from north to south; and 
you will do it for their good! 

| jut I shall be told, perhaps, that the Cherokees are 
lmore advanced than their red brethren in civilization. 
|They may be so, but to a less extent imagine than is 


| ere nerally thor ght. What is the condition of the Choctaws? 


I quote a letter from one of the missionaries to that tribe, 
communicated to the Senate by the Department of War 
[during the present s¢ssion. After stating that a very 
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great and general reformation of the vice of intemperance 
had, within a few years, taken place, Mr. Kingsbury 
proceeds: 

“‘ The result of a census taken in 1828, in the north- 
east district, was as follows, viz. population, five thousand 
six hundred and twenty-seven; neat cattle, eleven thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-one; horses, three thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-four; oxen, one hundred and 
twelve; hogs, twenty-two thousand and forty-seven; sheep, 
one hundred and thirty-six; spinning wheels, five hundred 
and thirty; looms, one hundred and. twenty-four; ploughs, 


the Indians. 


[May 19, 1830. 


for such a document, in possession of the department,) a 
letter, which tells you that the Choctaws, except where 
the schools are, and where the half breeds live, are, in 
every sense of the word, genuine Indians. No general 
improvement in any thing appears to pervade the country. 
[ will rely more on this expression of opinion, when I am 
better informed of the disinterestedness of its source. 
Such are the people we are going to remove from their 
|homes: people, living, as we do, by husbandry, and the 
mechanic arts, and the industrious trades; and so much the 
more interesting, as they present the experiment of a peo- 


three hundred and sixty; wagons, thirty-two; blacksmith’s | ple rising from barbarity into civilization. We are going 
shops, seven; coopers’ shops, two; carpenters’ shops, two;|to remove them from these their homes to a distant wil- 
white men with Choctaw families, twenty-two; schools, |derness. Whoever heard of sucha thing before? Whoever 
five; scholarsin the course of instruction, about one hun-|read of such a project? Ten or fifteen thousand families, 
dred and fifty. In one clan, with a population of three | to be rooted up, and carried hundreds, aye, a thousand of 
hundred and thirteen, who eight years ago were almost | miles into the wilderness! There is not such a thing in 
entirely destitute of property, grossly intemperate, andthe annals of mankind. It was the practice—the barbarous 
roaming from place to place, there are now one hundred |and truly savage practice—of the polished nations of anti- 
and eighty-eight horses, five hundred and eleven cattle, | quity to bring home a part of the population of conquered 
eight hundred and fifty-three hogs, seven looms, sixty-|Countries as slaves. It was a cruel exercise of the rights 
eight spinning wheels, thirty-five ploughs, six oxen, one | Of the conqueror, as then understood, and in turn prac- 
school, and twenty or twenty-four scholars.* | tised, by all nations. But in time of peace, toward un- 

‘* Another evidence of the progress of improvement | Offending communities, subject to our sovereignty indeed, 
among the Choctaws, is the organization of a civil Govern-| but possessing rights guarantied to them by more than 
ment. In 1826, a general council was convened, at which | one hundred treaties, to remove them, against their will, 
the constitution was adopted, and legislative powers were | by thousands, toa distant and a different country, where 
delegated to a national committee and council, whose acts, | they must lead a new life, and form other habits, and en- 
when approved by the chiefs, became the supreme laws | counter the perils and hardships of a wilderness: sir, I 
of the land. I have now before me a manuscript code, | never heard of such a thing; it is an experiment on human 
containing twenty-two laws, which have been enacted by | life and human happiness of perilous novelty. Gentlemen, 
the constituted authorities, and, so far as I know, carried who favor the project, cannot have viewed it as it 1s. T hey 
into complete execution. Among the subjects embraced | think of a march of Indian warriors, penetrating, with their 
by these laws, are theft, murder, infanticide, marriage, | accustomed vigor, the forest or the cane brake—they 
polygamy, the making of wills, and settling of estates, think of the youthful Indian hunter, going forth exultingly 
trespass, false testimony, what shall be considered lawful | the chase. | Sir, it is no such,thing. T his is all past; it 
enclosures around fields, &c. {isa matter of distant tradition, and poetical fancy. They 

‘A great desire for the education of their children, | have nothing now left of the Indian, but his social and po- 
furnishes another proof.of the advancement of the Choc.| litical inferiority. They are to go in families, the old and 
taws. Petitions are frequently made, requesting the es-| the young, wives and children, the feeble, the sick. And 
tablishment of new schools». Numbers nore have applied | how are they to go? Not in luxurious carriages; they are 
for admission to the boarding schools than could be receiv- aes Not in stage coaches; they go toaregion where 
ed. Nothing is now wanting but suitable persons and there are none. Not even in wagons, nor on horseback, 
adequate means to extend the advantages of education to! for they are to go im the least expensive manner possible. 
all parts of the Choctaw nation. | They are to go on foot; nay, they are to be driven by con- 

‘The preaching of the gospel has, within the two past | tract. rhe price has been reduced, and is st I further to 
years, been attended with very happy effects. To its in-| be "reduced, and it is to be reduced, by sending them by 
fluence must be ascribed much of that impulse which has|Contract. It is to be screwed down to the least farthing, 
recently been given to the progress of civilization in the |‘ eight dollars per head. A community of civilized peo- 
more favored parts of the nation. The light which the! ple, of all ages, sexes, and conditions of bodily health, are 
gospel has diffused, and the moral principles it has impart- | *° be dragged hundreds of miles, over mountains, rivers, 
edto the adult Choctaws, have laid a foundation for stability |94_ deserts, where there are no roads, no bridges, no 








and permanency in their improvements. In this district, | 
eighty-two natives, principally heads of families, are mem- 
bers ofthe church. All these, with one exception, have 
maintained a consistent christian character, and would do 
honor to any christian community.” 

Nor is the condition of the Chickasaws less advanced | 
and improving. From the official return of Colonel 
McKenney, it appears that their numbers are but about | 
four thousand. They are estimated by him te Possess | 
eight hundred houses, of an average value of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, with some that must have cost one or| 
two thousand. He supposes them to have ten mills, fifty | 
workshops, enclosures of fields to the value of fifty thou- 
sand dollars; an average of stock to each, of two} 


; 
} 
{ 


| 


and 


horses, two cows, five hogs, and a dozen of poultry. 
I know, sir, that there is in the same document on the} 
civilization of the Indians, communicated to the Senate, | 


(meagre at the best, compared with the ample materials 





* This is but the return of ane distriet, proba'ly less tt third ¢ 


uauiol, 


habitations, and this is to be done for eight dollars a head; 
and done by contract. The question is to be, what is the 
least for which you will take so many hundred families, 
averaging so many infirm old men, so many little children, 
so many lame, feeble, andsick? What will you contract 
for? The imagination sickens at the thought of what will 
happen to a company of these emigrants, which may prove 
less strong, less able to pursue the journey than was anti- 
cipated. Will the contractor stop for the old men to rest, 


|for the sick to get well, for the fainting women and chil- 


dren to revive? “He will not; he cannot afford to. And 
this process is to be extended to every family, in a popu- 
lation of seventy-five thousand souls. This is what we 
call the removal of the Indians! 

It is very easy to talk of this subject, reposing on these 
luxurious chairs, and protected by these massy walls, and 
this gorgeous canopy, from the power of the elements. 

temoval is a soft word, and words are elusive. But let 
gentlemen take the matter home to themselves and their 
neighbors. There are seventy-five thousand Indians to be 
remoyed. This is not much less than the population of 
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We are going, then, to take |cover the valleys and hills. On Tennessee, 
a population of Indians, of families, who live as we do in| Canasagi rivers, Cherokee commerce floats. 


(H. of R. 
Ustanala, and 
The climate 


houses, work as we do in the field, or the workshop, at) is delicious and healthy; the winters are mild. The spring 


the plough and the loom, who are governed as we are by|clothes the ground with its richest scenery. 


Cherokee 


laws, who send their children to school, and who attend| flowers, of exquisite beauty, and variegated hues, meet and 
themselves on the ministry of the christian faith, to march fascinate the eye in every direction. In the plains and val- 


them from their homes, and put them down in a remote, 
unexplored desert. 
is going to do it-—this is a bill to do it. 
tleman think how he would stand, were he to go home, and 
tell his constituents that they were to be removed, whole 





counties of them—they must fly before the wrath of in-| Orleans. 


leys the soil is generally rich, producing Indian corn, cot- 
We are going to do it—this Congress / ton, tobacco, wheat, oats, indigo, swect and Irish potatoes. 
Now let any gen-) The natives carry on considerable trade with the adjoining 


States, and some of them export cotton, in boats, down the 
Tennessee to the Mississipp!, and down that river to New 
Apple and peach orchards are quite common, 


supportable laws—they must go to the distant desert, be-| and gardensare cultivated, and much attention paid tothem. 


yond the Arkansas--go for eight dollars a head, by con-} 


Butter and cheese are seen on Cherokee tables. There 


tract*—that this was the policy of the Government—that/are many public roads in the nation, and houses of enter- 


the bill had passed—the money was voted—-you had voted | 
for it—and go they must. 

Is the case any the less strong because it applies to 
these poor, unrepresented tribes, ‘‘ who have no friends 
to spare?” If they have rights, are not those rights sacred 
—-as sacred as ours—as sacred as the rights of any con- 
gressional district? Are there two kinds of rights, rights 
of the strong, which you respect because you must; and 
rights of the weak, on which you trample, because you 
dare? I ask gentlemen again to think what this mea- 
sure is, not what itis called. To reflect on the reception 
it would meet with, if proposed to those who are able to 
make their wishes respected, and especially if proposed 
to them for their good. Why, sir, if you were to go to 
the least favored district in the Union—the poorest soil— 
the severest climate--the most unhealthy region, and ask 
them thus to remove, were it but to the next State, they 
would not listen to you; they would not stir an inch. But} 
to take up hundreds and thousands of families, to carry 
them off unmeasured distances, and scatter them over a 
wilderness unknown to civilized man, they would think 
you insane to name it! What sort of a region these un- 
happy tribes are to be removed to, I will presently in- 
quire. Letus see what sort of a region they are to leave. 

And now, sir, I am going to quote an account, which I 
candidly admit to be in all likelihood overstated. It pro- 
ceeds from a patriotic native pen; and who can rest within 
the limits of exact reality, in describing the merits of a be- 
loved native land? I believe it a little colored, but the ele- 
ments of truth are there. It is plain, from the circum- 
stance and detail, that it is substantially correct. At any 
rate, since I have been a member of Congress, it has been 
twice, and I believe three times communicated from 
the War Department as official information. 


“ A 
en 


jthey are as long as they may. 
It is from} that upon which the gentleman from New York has laid 
a letter written by David Brown, a native Cherokee, of| his heavy hand. 


tainment kept by natives. Numerous and flourishing vil- 
lages are seen in every section of the country. Cotton and 
woollen cloths are manufactured here. Blankets, of va- 
rious dimensions, manufactured by Cherokee “hands, are 
very common. Almost every family in the nation grows 
cotton for its own consumption. Industry and commercial 
enterprise are extending themselves inevery part. Nearly 
all the merchants in the nation are native Cherokees. Agri- 
cultural pursuits (the most solid foundation of our national 
prosperity) engage the chief attention of the people. Dif- 
ferent branches in mechanics are pursued. The population 
is rapidly increasing.” 

Such is the land which at least one large community of 
these Indians are to leave. Is it not too much for human 
nature to bear, that unoffending tribes, for no alleged 
crime, in profound peace, should be rooted up from their 
hereditary settlement, in such a land, and hurried off to 
such a one as I shall presently show to the House? 

Sir, they are attached to it; it is their own; and though, 
by your subtleties of State logic, you make it out that it is 
not their own, they think it is, they love it as their own. It 
is the seat of their council fires—not always illegal, as your 
State laws now callthem. The time has been, and that 
not very distant, when, had the King of France, or of 
Spain, or of England, talked of its being illegal for the 
Choctaws or the Cherokees to meet at their council fire, 
they would have answered, ‘‘ come, and preventus.” It 
is the soil in which are gathered the bones of their fathers. 
This idea, and the importance attached to it by the In- 
dians, has been held up to derision by one of the officers 
of the Government. He has told the Indians that ‘* the 
bones of their fathers cannot benefit them, stay where 
”* Itouch with regret on 


I have no unkind feeling towards the in- 


mixed blood, dated Willstown, (Cherokee Nation,) Sep- | dividual who has unadvisedly made this suggestion. But 


tember, 2, 1825. 


ithe truth is, this isthe very point on which the Indian race, 
‘The Cherokee nation, you know, is in about thirty- | sensitive on all points, is most peculiarly alive. 
five degrees north latitude; bounded on the north and west | verbial. 


It is pro- 
Governors Cass and Clark, in their official re- 


by the State of Tennessee, on the south by Alabama, and| port, the last winter, tell you that ** we will not sell the spot 
on the east by Georgia and North Carolina. This country | which contains the bones of our fathers,” is almost always 
is well watered; abundant springs of pure water are found | the first answer to a proposition for a sale. The mysterious 


in every part. A range of majestic and lofty mountains 
stretch themselves across the nation. The northern part 
of the nation is hilly and mountainous. In the southern 
and western parts there are extensive and fertile plains, 
covered partly with tall trees, through which beautiful 
streams of water glide. These plains furnish immense 
pasturage, and numberless herds of cattle are dispersed 
over them. Horses are plenty, and are used for servile 
purposes. Numerous flocks of sheep, goats, and swine 


* “Having bestowed some reflvetion upon the subject, in conclusion, 
I would suggest for your consideration, whether the best and ch: apest 
mode of removing the Ludians, should they consent to fo, would not be 
by contract, at so much per head, [ feel perfectly sate in hazarding 
the opinion that it will not cost on an aver ge more 
per head, to remove every Ladian cast of the Mississippi to the country 
which has been selected for them west of it.” Leuer of the Second 
Auditor to the Seeretary of War, 12th April, 1830, 








than cight dollars | 


jmounds which are seen in different parts of the country, 
\the places of sepulture for tribes that have disappeared, 
are objects of reverence to the remnants of such tribes, 
}as long as any such remain. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on 
Virginia, tells you of such a case. Unknown Indians came 
{through the country, by a path known to themselves, 
through the woods, to visit a mound in his neighborhood. 
| Who they were, no one knew, or whence they came, nor 
what was the tribe to whose ashes they had made their pil- 
jgrimage. It is well known that there are tribes w ho ccle- 
| brate the great feast of the dead; an awful but affecting 
|commemoration. ‘They gather up the bones of all who 
| have died since the Jast return of the festival, cleanse them 





*Proccedings of the Indian Board, in the city of New York, with 
Col. McKenney’s Address, page 42, 
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from their impurities, collect them in a new deposit, and 
cover them again with the sod. Shall we, in the compla- 
cency of our superior light, look without indulgence on 
the pious weakness of these children of nature? Shall we 
tell them that the bones of their fathers, which they visit 
after the lapse of ages, which they cherish, though clothed 
in corruption, can do them no good? It is as false in phi- 
losophy as in taste. ‘The man who reverences the ashes 
of his fathers, who hopes that posterity will reverence his, 
is bound by one more tie to the discharge of social duty. 

Now, sir, whither are these Indians, when they are re- 
moved, to go? I confess I am less informed than I could 
wish. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hempurtt] for his amendment. It does credit to his saga- 
city. Itis just what is wanted. I say we all want infor- 
mation. We are going, in a very high-handed way, to 
throw these Indians into the western wilderness. I call 
upon every gentleman who intends to vote for the bill, to 
ask himself if he has any satisfactory information as to the 
character of that region. I say it is a ferra incognita. It 
has been crossed, but not explored. No one knows its 
recesses but the wild Indians who hunt over it. 1 have 
made some notes of this country, however, with which I 
will trouble the House: 

**In regard to this extensive section of country, (be- 
tween the meridian of the Council Bluffs and the Rocky 
Mountains,) we do not hesitate in giving the opinion that it is 
almost wholly unfit for cultivation, and, iF ek unin- 
habitable by a people depending upon agriculture for their 
subsistence. Although tracts of fertile land, considerably 
extensive, are occasionally to be met with, yet the scarcity of 
wood and water, almost uniformly prevalent, will form an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of settling the country. 
This objection rests not only on the immediate section un- 
der consideration, but applies, with equal propriety, toa 
much larger portion of the country—[north and south. ] 
The whole of this region seems peculiarly adapted as a 
range for buffaloes, wild goats, and other wild game, in- 
calculable multitudes of which find ample pasturage and 
subsistence upon it.””~-Long, vol. IT, page 361. And shall 
we send men who have been brought up in the cornfield, 
the workshop, and at the loom, to hunt buffalo and wild 
goats in this uninhabitable desert? 

Mr. Nuttall, an exceedingly intelligent and scientific tra- 
veller, who visited this country in 1819, thus speaks of a 
portion of it: 

**To give my reader some idea of the laborious ‘exer- 
tions which these people make to obtain a livelihood, I 
need only relate that the Osages had now returned to their 
village, from a tallow hunt, in which they had travelled 
not less than three hundred miles up the Arkansas, and had 
crossed the saline plains situated between that river and 
the Canadian. In this hunt, they say that ten villages of 
themselves and friends (as the Kanzas, who speak nearly 
the same language, are called) joined for common safety. 
They were, however, attacked by a small scout of the 
Pawnees, and lost one of their young men, who was much 


esteemed, and, as I myself witnessed, distractingly lament- 


ed by the father, of whom he wasthe only son. They say 
the country through which they passed is so destitute of 
timber that they had to carry along their tent poles, and 
to make fire of the bison ordure.”—- Page 182. 

Sir, the gentleman from Ohio, the other day, moved a 
resolution asking for information on this subject. The 
House felt that it wanted the information: his resolution 
was adopted. And what did we get in reply? Twenty-two 
lines from a letter written by Governor Clark, five ‘years 
ago, and he had never seen the country to which the title 
of the Osages and Kanzas had \ 
just been extinguished! 


> 


| 


This is the official information |good for all Indians, under all circumstances. 
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much did he see of it?—how far did he go westward? For- 
ty-eight miles only. He admits that the land is good only 
for two hundred miles west from Arkansas; and three- 
quarters of this he took on trust, for he went only forty- 
eight miles into it, in a westerly direction. Is this an ex- 
ploration on which we can depend—a hasty excursion, for 
a few miles, into the district to which we are to transplant 
the Indians? Sir, it would do to write a paragraph upon 
in a newspaper; it would serve as a voucher for an article 
in a gazetteer. But, good heavens! will this warrant us 
in taking up dependent tribes of fellow-beings from their 
homes, and marching them, at a venture, into this remote 
desert, upon the borders of which an agent has just set his 
foot? From the time that Mr, McCoy left St. Louis till 
he got back there, was just sixty-two days. His description 
is as follows; and I quote the passage, because it cont>ins 
the strength of his recommendation: 

**T may not be so fortunate as to meet with many who 
concur with me in opinion relative to the country under 
consideration, (I mean the whole described in our remarks, ) 
yet I hesitate not to pronounce it, in my estimation, very 
good, and well adapted tothe purposes of Indian settlement. 
I think I risk nothing in supposing that no State or Terri- 
tory in the Union embraces a tract of equal extent and fer- 
tility, so little broken by lands not tillable, to that lying 
south of Kanzas and on the upper branches of Osage and 
Neosho, the extent of which I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. This country, also, has its defects, the greatest of 
which is the scarcity of timber; but, by a judicious division 
among the inhabitants, of woodland and prairie, there will 
be found a sufficiency of the former, in connexion with 
coal, to answer the purpose in question, with tolerable 
convenience.” 

Again: * The greatest defect in this country, (and Iam 
sorry it is of so serious a character,) is the scarcity of tim- 
ber. If fields be made in the timbered land, which most 
persons who have been accustomed to timbered countries 
are inclined to do, the Indians more especially, because 
often unprepared with teams for breaking prairie, timber 
will soon become too scarce to sustain the population, 
which the plan under consideration contemplates. I trust 
that I need offer no apology for supposing that measures 
ought to be adopted immediately for marking off to each 
settler, or class of settlers, the amount of timbered land 
really necessary for their use, severally, and no more. The 
timber, generally, is so happily distributed, in streaks and 
groves, that each farm may be allowed the amount of tim- 
ber requisite, and then extend back into the prairie lands 
for quantity. The prairies, being almost universally rich, 
and well situated for cultivation, afford uncommon facili- 
ties for the operation of such a method. By pursuing this 
plan, wood, after a few years, will increase in quantity an- 
nually, in proportion as the grazing of stock, and the inte- 
rests of the inhabitants, shall check the annual burnings of 
those prairies. These regulations, essential to the future 
prosperity of the territory, cannot be made without the 
existence of the superintendency of which I speak. Let 
itbe said that the country within such and such boundaries 
shall be given to the Indians, for the purposes under con- 
sideration. Next establish such a course of things as will 
render it possible to make a fair distribution of it among 
its inhabitants, in view of their numbers and circumstances, 
and which will secure to them the possibility of future pros- 
perity.” 

I believe, sir, that Mr. McCoy is a very worthy and be- 
nevolent person. Having been connected with a mission 
to some northwestern band of Indians, which has been 
nearly or quite broken up by the encroachments of whites, 


when he wrote the letter, |he appears to have considered removal as the greatest 


While the 


which is to guide us in deciding the fate of thousands and |Indians, whom he conducted, were evidently dissatisfied 


tens of thousands of fellow-beings! Then we have the tes-jwith the country, he makes the best of it. 


timony of Mr. McCoy. He saw the country. 


He was there 


But how |avery short time, and penetrated a short distance, but tells 
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us **the prairics are almo: st universally rich,” ‘and th: at even 
the single farms can be laid off with a patch of woodland. | 
He ocald not possibly know this to be true. 
much of this country as a traveller would see of Pennsyl- 
—_ Maryland, and V irginia, who should go by the | 

traightest road from Philadelphia to Har per ’s ferry, and| 


hundred miles long and two handred and fifty broad. Mr. 


| 
McCoy’s whole line of march within it, going and return-| 


ing, was about four hundred miles. 


| ans will be more etched t 
thene e back to Washington. This region is said to be six | move d. 
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Shawnees, Piankeshaws, &e. oii settle them on the Kanzas 
river. And it is also nece ssary that some assistance should 


He saw asl be given to remove them there, and, when there, to assist 


them in preparing the earth for cultivation and provisions, 
till they can raise a ee Without this aid, the Indi- 
than they were before they 


** The Shawnees and Delawares of Cape Girardeau, who 
were, twenty years ago, doing well, with good houses, 


little farms, with stock in abundance » are now in distress, 


"AS for the project of settling each Indian family by a roving in small ee in every part of the country, in pur- 
Government superintendency; persuading them to spare | suit of subsistence. Those who have come from Ohio, will, 


the wood; counting out such a number of trees as is abso- 
lutely necessary; and thus making provision ‘for the pos- 
sibility of future prosperity,” and for ** tolerable conve- 
nience,” in respect to fuel, it defies gravity. ‘The wildest 
delusions, by which waste lands in distant countries are 
puffed off by jot vers, do not go beyond this. One coarse 


fact, like that which I have already cited from Mr. Nuttall, 


showing the wretched shifts to w hich the Osages were put 


if not supported, in a short time, be in the same situation. 

«* The distresses of the indians of this superintendency 
are so great and extensive, and complaints so frequent, that 
it is and has been impossible for me to r« port them. Ithere- 
fore have taken on myself agreat deal, inactingasI thought 
best; I have not troubled the Government with numerous 
occurrences, which they could not remedy. 

Sir, General C lark is your most expe rienced superintend- 


for fuel, is worth a volume of those well meaning specula-} ent off Indian affairs; and his superintendency lies in this 


tions on the providence, thrift, and foresight of the Indi-| vaunted Indian Canaan, beyond the Mississippi. 


ans, in husbanding their timber. This incontestible want 


of timber in the region in question, would make it unin- 
habitable to the thriftiest people on earth. Sir, mere be- 





nevolence, piety, and z ‘e do not qualify a person to pro-|i ing poverty One statement more, from an official letter 


mulgate opinions which are to affect the well-! eing and] 


: | 
Sots. of thousands of fe eng ats You tell an Indian, shi- | 


vering in the winter over the wretched substitute for fuel, | is the most pitiable that can be imagined. During several 


which Mr. Nuttall describes, ths it there is a ** possibility,’’| 


some years she nee, of his having wood enough to ens ible 
him to get along with ‘tolerable 


very provident in the meantime! 
What are the Indians to do after the y get here? 





The] through its helpless infancy. 


, 


Let us 
learn Ww salom from the fate of the Shawnces and Dela- 


wares, who, in twenty years, have sunk from the posses- 


sion of comfortable farms and competence, to abject, rov- 


of General Clark, of March 1, 1826, and I leave this topic. 


‘* The condition ¢ f many tribes west of the Mississippi, 
} 


scasons in every year, they are distressed by famine, in 
which many die for the want of food, and during which 


convenience,” if he is| the living child is often buried with the dead mother, be- 


cause no one can spare it as much food as would sustain it 
This description applies to 


original plan of going over the Mi ississippi was to find am-| the Sioux and Osages, and many others; but I mention those 


ple range for the chase ° 


That object was sanctioned by | because they are powe rful tribe s, and live near our bor- 


Mr. Jeflerson, in 1808, when proposed by the emigrating ders, and my official station enables me to know the exact 


portion of the Che roke es. It now seems ab: andoned; and|t 
we are told of raising their character, of putting them on 

an equality with oatesle s, and fixing them on snug farms | 
of so much woodland and so much prairie. Can the y pur-| 
sue their accustomed occupations in this new regi ion? Can} 
any man, on his responsibility, say, they will find wood and| 

water, and soil, and access to market, and convenience of| ¢ 
navigation, hike what they have left? No man can say it. 
What does experience teach? The Cherokees in Arkansas, | 
after encounte ring g zreat hardships, were doing well, anc i, | 
after ten yeurs’ re side nee, have been pushed farthe r west-| 
W ard. A lavish e xpenditure by the Government, and the 
untiring benevolence of the pious and liberal, have re-esta-| 
blished them in seeming comfort; but the result is yet to} 
be seen. We are already threatened with a general Indian} 
war on the frontier. But the case of the Cherokees of| 
Arkansas is the only one which is not a deplorable failure. 
What says General Clark, writing to the de partment, 10th} 
December, 1827? **I must request you to draw the at- 
tention of the Secretary of War to the moving or emigrat- 
ing Indians, who are continually coming on to this side of | 
the Mississippi. Those that have come on, and not per-| 
manently settled, (many of them,) are scattered for the 
purpose of procuring subsistence; and frequent complaints 
are made against them by the white people, and consider- 

able expense incurred in recone iling the di fic uulties. " 

This ** se attering to procure subsist ence,” (leading to 
complaints by the whites, and e xpense in reconciling diffi- 
culties,) I take to be a periphr: asis for roving about, beg- 
ging and stealing. Again: ** The tribes on this side of the | 
Mississippi are wretched, and moy ing from place to place. 
I have just heard that the several sc attering bands, who re- 
sided near Fort Towson, have moved near Ale xandria, on 
the Red river. 
**It will be necessary that authority be given, as soon as 
possible, to exchange ands with the Delawares, Kickapoos, | 
Vos. VI.—135 


truth. It is vain to talk to people in this condition about 
learning and religion.’ 

This isthe country to which the Indians are to be moved. 
This is the fertile region in which they are to be placed. 
This their prospe ct of improvement. 

The worthy chairman of the committee told us of the 
causes of their degeneracy, seated in the nature or in the 
habit, the second nature, of the Indians. I admit the truth 
of the representation; | am sorry there is so much founda- 
tion for it. My hopes have never been over-sanguine of 
elevating the race to ahigh degree of civilization; although 
withina few years better hopes have been authorized, than 
ever before. But these causes of degeneracy exist. The 
| Indians, it is said, suffer from the proximity of the whites, 
and the jealousy and hostility between them, and the con- 
| scious inferiority of the Indian. But this is not remedied 
west of Arkansas; they will have a white population crowd- 
ing on them there. There is one already. We are told 


| they are improvident. Be it so; will they not be improvi- 


dent there? Mr. McCoy tells us, this hz appy land has but 
little timber, and yet thinks that, if left to themselves, 
\they would go in and cut it down; and that there must be 
a sort of Government forester, to parcel it out for them, 
and keep them from wasting it. We are told they have 


!an innate propensity to intemperance. Will they cease to 
‘have it in the wildsof Arkansas? If they thirsted for spi- 


rits by the pleasant banks of the Ustanala and Coosawattee, 
will they abstain in the salt prairies and parched deserts of 
the West? What safeguard will they have there, which 
they have not here? Surely, sir, as they are removed from 
la surrounding civilization, as they cease to breathe the 
very temperate atmosphere of the Atlantic States, there is 
reason to fear that the causes of degeneracy will remain 
|in all their intensity, while the checks will be fewer, and 
ithe remedies weaker. 

Ihave already hinted that this great project fails in the 
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point put forward as its recomme ndation, thet permanency | 


of the new abode. There is no well ground dhope of per- 
manency in it, and our experience shows it is delusive. 
The Cherokees of Arkansas remained unmolested ten 
years. If the lands to which you remove them are what 
you describe them to be, you may as well push back the 
tide in the Bs ay of Fundy, as keep out the white popul: ation. 
Its progre ss onward is sure, and as surely will it push the 
Indians before it. This new wilderness which you parcel 
out to them, is not a permanent home. It is a mere halt- 
ing place—a half-way house on the road to the desert. 

We talk of pledges, guaranties, and patents. Now, sir, | 
I have not the least doubt of the good faith of the Presi- 
dent, of his cabinet, of every gentleman in this House friend- 
ly to the bill, and of every honest man in the community 
who supportsit. The y all hone stly mean that the Indians 
should be safe in their new residence; and if they are not 
safe, it will not be the fault of the friends of the bill. Hav-| 
ing said this, 1 must be permitted to add, that I would! 
not give one farthing for the | 
sued to this new country, 
of the Government. I would not pick up the unmeaning 
scrawl from the earth. What, take a patent to secure my 
title west of the Mississippi, when fifty treaties on the ; 
side, signed by all your Presidents, sai 


nctioned by 
Congresses, have proved themselves not wo 
to engross them! 


I would regard the offer 
sult. Tre aty and patent; what is the 


with the seal of every member 


east 


th what it cost 
of it an in- 
difference, save that 


as 


vd 


the former is the more solemn and: wettiete tic I ledge of the | 


public faith? Are they not both of the like parchment, 
signed and sealed? What is there in a patent to give ita 
binding power? Is there any prin ciple of obligation i in it; 
any life or voice to upbraid its violators? There is n othing 
in it. It signifies nothing—it 
do n meant well—and that is w 1 pe 
is all. 

But, sir, 
not even if ¥ 
alone, and the country 
requires some of the hi 
emigrate toadvantage. I do not speak of gr 
al elevation; not of book learning, nor 
though this last is of 
prosperi ity ofa nev 
portion of community, 
great work of build ling 
de nt young man, inthe 
of health, can doit. It is this part of the 1 
has done it. This is the great drain of Nev ‘ 
the other oan States. But take up a whole p 
tion; the old, the feeble, the infant, the t, and 
helpless, that Ci hardly get throu gh life re, to 
take them up by a sweeping oper: ation, and scatter them 
over an unpre epared wilderness, is madness. it is utterly 
impossible for them—I do not say Me prosper—but even to 
Such a thing was never heard of. How narrow- 
ly did the pig rims of New En: ae d escape d 
althous we rr ~ were mi de up of men of the stern 
mor il « ell p! VI ide “d wi th pet nia 
and recru:ted fon r eral years by newa enter r 
Indi rat our expense. 
because But are 

7. 
sir, if : 
mmen 
rop to himsel 


I 

1 aie 

does well. - expect 
be yon 


It is a word, a name. 
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| become dege nerate and wretched, they will form an ex- 
ice ption, not merely to all their brethren, with a single ex- 
ception, who have preceded them in this course, but to 
the laws of nature. The earnest volition to go, is the 
great spring of the emigrant’s success. He summons up 
his soul, and strains his nerves, to execute his own pur- 
pose; but drive a heart-sick family, against their will, from 
their native land, put them down ina distant w ilderness, 
‘and bid them get their living, and there is not one chance 
jin fifty that they would live two years. While you feed 
jthem they wi ili subsist, and no longe r. General Clark 
| 
| 


| 


tells you that those who were in comfort twenty years 
must now be fed. Sir, they cannot live in these dis- 
| mal steppes. They must starve; we know they must. 
General Clark tells us the y do starve; and when ‘the mo- 
ther starves to death, they put the living child into the 
erave with her. ‘To pe alliate this terrific occurrence, we 
are told it is common, it is ineident to Indian life. a t 
not surely among the southern Indians. And if is 
meant only that it is common beyond the Mississippi, then 
what an image does it not give us of the country into which 
are driving these victims! If it were not as sterile as 
ithe desert of Arabia, it would yield enough to prevent the 
i recurrence of such horrors. 
View the subject in another se What is to keep 
Indians, after their removal, from making war on 
ieach other? This danger was instantly perceived by the 
jintelligent tr aveller whom I have already cited.* ‘* Since 
this period,’ ” says he, ** hostilities, as might have been ex 
| pe cted, have again commenced between these restless and 
warlike tribes, (the Cherokees and Osages,) who can 
|pe rhaps never be prevailed upon to live in friendship, as 
they will be perpetually transgressing each other’s hunt- 
ling grounds. At a very recent date, (1821,) four hun- 
\< red Osage warriors appeared before the garrison at Belle 
it oint, on their way against the Cherokees, accompanied 
jby a party of the Sac and Fox Indians, and killed four 
| Quapaws h unting in the neighborhood. Such is the ef- 
ifect of the impru de nt and visionary policy of crowding the 
jnatives together, in the hopes of keeping them at peace 
‘These seventy-five thousand Indians whom you propose 
colk in this region, are not one tribe; they 
cognate iets. We are tok! in some of the p: upers 
have been laid on our tables, that the four southern tribe: 
speak the same language. Itis notso. The Choctaws 
and Chickasaws speak subst: intially the same; the Cre« Z 
Ispeak a different language; ; and the Cherokees still : 
l othe r. Withthese southern tribes andthe northwe ie 
ithere is no affinity. There are between various tribes of 
Indians heredit ary feuds. Mr. McCoy’s Indians were at 
}war with the Osages, and hz id been for years. You put 
lthem down side by side. You bid them hunt in the same 
lw aste. You grant the same land two or three times over 
to different tribes. The lands granted to the Cherokees 
}of Arkansas, had been in part given, the year before, to 
ithe Creeks. ‘The Chickasaws are to be put down on the 
{Choctaw lands. The new Cherokee territory runs over 
the reservation of the Kanzas and ee and into this 
terri itory, thus pre-occupied, you are going to pour down 
from fifty to seventy-five thousand more. I will cite, on 
| this subject, a paragraph from an Arkansas vip: r. Ipre 
ite nd not to claim for it any other weight than what it de 
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are not 
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. | rives from the manifest reasonableness of its purport. 


‘* Proposed residence ¢ f the Indians.—-The whole coun 
try west of Missouri an id Arkansas, (including the forty 
| miles severed from the latter, ) is already parcelled out. to 
the different tribes that now occupy it. The Cherokees 
land C: ‘eeks are already murmuring on account of their 
lr str icted limits, and complain that the Government has 
ned to both the same tract of country. The produ 
tions of the habitable parts of the country, under the care 
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* Nattall, p. 212. 
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less culture of the Indians, will be found not more ‘than| Sir, these alarms of war are not imaginary. A hostile 
sufficient to supply the wants of the present population. | incursion was made as late as last January into the south- 
If the proposition respecting the formation of an Indian} western corner of the Territory of Arkansas. One citizen 
colony, contained in the report of the Secretary of War, | was killed while at work, and the ne ighboring settlements 
should be adopted by the Government, we will have, ac-| thrown into confusi on, and threatened with being broken 
cording to the Secretary’s calculation, seventy-five thou-|up. Affidavits proving the fact are on your table. A 
sand at one litter, in addition to those already in the coun-| letter is before me from a highly respectable source in the 
try. Will he tell us where he will put them? and how he} Territory of Arkansas, stating it to be now “ascertained 
will support them under existing circumstances? 1 be-|that the Indians are preparing to make a general attack 
lieve this plan rational and prac ticable , if the Texas coun-|on our frontiers in the month of May or June next.’ 
try belonged to the Government; but, otherwise, the re-| While I speak it, sir, the savage is pe rhaps on your fron- 
stricted limits in which he would have to plant his colony, | tier settlements. Will he spare your own Indians, whom 
would render it a perfect Indian slaughter-house.” you propose to throw as a barrier between him and these 
There is only one way in which we can prevent this | se ttlements? No, sir, he will consider these new comers 
mutual havoc, and that is, by the constant presence of a|as intruders on his own domain. The vast region to which 
powerful armed force, and on that I shall presently say a] we have extinguished the title of the Osages and Kanzas, 





word. ; and over which we propose to scatter our tribes, is claimed 
But the difficulty does not stop here. There are tw o|as their own hunting ground, by the Pawnees and Ca- 
boundaries to this new terr itory. There is Arkansas} manches; and you are not to suppose that, while their war 


on one side, a part of our Union, from which, of course, | parties are insulting the regular troops of your own army, 
no violence will be pe rpetrate d against the Indians. But, | the *y will respect your enfeebled Indians. Let gentlemen 
on the other side , they will be open to the desert. Is ths it | read the account of the expedition sent out to overawe 
desert empty Is it occupied only by the buffalo? Sir, these war parties during the last summer, and they will 
it is the hunti ing ground of the Pawnees and Caman -hes—| see this is to be no trifling business. 

the fiercest tribes of the continent. ‘These are the mas-| Do gentlemen forget that we have already been called 
ters in civilization, to whom we are going to send our} on for strong measures of defence? There is now a bill 
hopeful pupils, to complete their education. Our In-|on our tables, from the Senate, to mount ten companies 
dians have made some progress in the arts of life; and now| for the protection of the frontier; and it is not alone against 
we are going to put them down by the side of these dread-| the unreclaimed savages of the desert, that we are called 
ful hordes, who are a terror even to our own armed traders, |upon for protection. I find, sir, among the papers ac- 
and still realize that frightful picture of Indian ferocity and |companying that bill, a memorial from the Legislature of 
power, which fills the early pages of the history of Ameri-| Missouri, setting forth the danger to be feared from the 
ca. What must be the consequence’? The answer is Indians collected by ourselves in the region beyond the 
short: they will be dest royed. When these wild savages Mississippi. Coming in a form so authentic and respecta- 
of the desert shall tak« - our civiliz d red brethren in hand, | ble, I shall be pardoned for citing a few sentences from it. 





they will most probably crush them. | it was adopted by the Legislature of Missouri on the 26th 
This event can only ‘be averted by another. If the In-| of December, 1828. 
dians whom you congregute in these prairies, can (which| ‘* There is another consideration equally forcible. The 


I do not believ yw: ard 0 + seodhaeese te if they take root and | Government of the United States has caused various 
flourish, and if they withstand the power of the untamed) powerful tribes of Indians to be removed from the east of 
tribes in their neighborhood, it must be by resuming the Mississippi river, and located on our western frontier. 
themselves the savage character. If they fight the Paw-/|It is believed that these Indians, while on their hunting 
nees and Camanches, it must be by themselves again becom- | parties, pay as little respect to the property of the whites, 
inga warlike race. I have no faith whatever in their being |as do the wandering and less civilized tribes of the west- 
able to sustain themselves; but if they do, what have you/jern te rritory. The Government having thus located 
effected? You have built up a ca munity of near one | these Indians, it is expected that every reasonal ble precau- 
hundred thousand Indians, oblig ‘3 in self defence, to as-|tion will be taken to secure the citizens of our State from 
sume a warlike character, and provided, by your annuities, Indian depredations. Savages are restrained by nothing 
with the means of military annoyance. And what sort of| but force, and we have rood grounds to appre shend, that, 





neighbors will they be to your own white settlements?| unless a military force be plac ed among them, they will 
What sort of a barrier will you have raised to protect Ar-| not only re peat their aggressions on our trading ps artie 8, 
kansas from the Camanches: for this is one of the pro- | but that ere long they will make inroads on our frontier 
spective benefits which have been set forth as likely to re-| settlements. We have the authority of an experienced 
sult from this measure? The impolitic character of the} Indian agent for saying that the Pawnee Indians, a power- 
measure, in this view of it, did not escape the observation | ful tribe, are now much disaffected towards us, and are 
of the most judicious person who has visited that country. | determined to spare no white man who falls in their way. 
“‘Itis now, also,” says Mr. Nuttall, the intention of the In consideration of facts and representations like these, 
United States to bring together, as much as possible, the | you have now before you a bill for mounting ten compa- 
savages beyond the frontier, and thus to re nder the m, in nies, a force equal to one-tenth part of the army of the 
all probab ili ty, belligerent to each other, and to the civil-| |U nited States. Youare actually obliged to turn one-tenth 
ized settlements on “ehie h they border. To strengthen lof your army into rangers to protect that frontier, be yond 
the hands of the ene my, by conceding to them positions] whic h you are going to congregate your Indian ne ighbors. 
favorable to their des} ens, must certainly be far removed If one-tenth are now required, can any one doubt that 
from pra lence and rood policy. To have left the : abo- | our whole army would be little enough to repress the in- 
rigines on theirancient sites, rendered venerable by the en-|cursions of the wild tribes, and keep the peace among 
dearments and attachments of patriotism, and surrounded | seventy-five thousand of our own Indians, pent up in their 
by a condensed population of the whites, must either have | new districts, and protect the frontier from both? There 
held out to them the nece ssity of adopting civilization, or, | is little doubt in my mind, that it would require the st: and. 
at all events, have most effectu: ally checked them from |ing army to be doubled in order to effect these object 
committin g de ‘predations. Bridle d by this restraint, there | And now, sir, let us count the cost. Let us count tie 
would have been no necessity for est: ablishing among them|cost! I do not say this is to be the governing consideration. 
an expensive military agency, and coercing them by ter-| I do not say, that, if the object could be fairly, and right- 
ror.” ; fully. and with good faith, attained, I would not go with 
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gentlemen who have expressed their readiness, on the| expel them. if we do this, a: as we are bound, in 1 equity 
like supposition, to take a hundred millions of dollars from| and in common justice, to do, we shall have to pay, for 
the treasury, and pledge the public credit for a century | the gold region alone, a sum equal to the whole of what I 
in advance. I will decide that, when the case comes up. | have estimated for the entire extinguishment of the Indian 
But I will know, first, what this movement is really to|title. I am, therefore, amply warranted in taking the 
cost. I will not vote in the dark. 1 will not be amused| price of the Creek cession as the standard of the esti- 
with a vote of five hundred thousand dollars, to execute a} mate, and putting down the first item at more than seven 
project, of which the expense will fall little, if any, short | millions of dollars. 
of five times five millions. The next itemisimprovements. The bill provides that 

There are several items in the expenditure requisite to} we are to pay for such as add real value to the land. This 
effect such a moveme nt, which, though heavy in amount, | term, improvements, is an expre ssion somewhat vague in 
are contingent in their nature, and difficult to calculate. | its import. But the promises which we have held out to 
I shall take only such as admit of being brought toa stand-| these Indians, as well as the dictates of the barest justice, 
ard of calculation: 1st. The first item is the original pur- | will require us to make the Indians in the new country, 
chase money; the price we are to give for the title which| good. If we force them from their houses, we must 
the Indians have (whatever we call that title) to the lands} build them other housesas good. We have solemnly pro- 
they occupy. This has ever been a heavy charge in our| mised we will. We shall be barbarians ourselves, if we 
Indian treaties. What will it cost to extinguish the Indian | ido not. We must rebuild for them, in the far-distant 
title to more than fifty millions of acres of land, the quan-| wilderness, where wood is scarce, even for fuel, houses, 
tity occupied by the Indians to be removed? Here we | mills, and workshops, such as they have left. They have 
can have no safer estimate than experience. I shall take, |expended no small sums out of their annuities in roads. 
as the basis of the calculation, the last considerable treaty | Shall we set them down in the pathless desert, and = 
with the Creek Indians, that of Washington, m 1826. | nothing to open avenues of communication to it, and | 

By that treaty, we acquired four million seven hundred | tween its different parts? They have her 
thousand acres of land. The amount paid for this cession, | closures to their fields: we must replace these in the 
including a princips al sum, whose interest would equi al the | prairie. They have wagons, ploughs, looms, and boats. 
perpetual annuity of twenty thousand dollars, was six hun-|'These cannot be transposed but at an expense beyond 
dred and fifty thousand nine hundred and thirty-three dol. | their value. They must be paidfor, or replaced to them 
lars. This sum does not include the ¢ xpenses of negotia-| They have a large amount of live stoc k, most of which 
tion, the value of improvements relinquishe d, nor the} will be an entire loss to them, unless we purchase it, or 
purchase of the territory west of the Mississippi. The | put it in their power to replace it in the desert. All this 
amount of land to be acquired exceeds fifty millions of | Furnish: sa vast amount. I will not undertake to make 
acres; say eleven times the cession made by the treaty of |an estimate of m y own; but I willtake one furnished from 
Washington, or fifty-one million seven hundred thousand | the War Departme nt, by Colonel McKenney, in reference 





re extensive en- 








acres. Eleven times the price paid for the Creek ces-|t o the Chickasaws. Alter a detailed enumeration of the 
sion amounts to seven million one hundred and sixty |items of the estimate, he gives the aggregate sum at four 
thousand one hundred and thirty-three dollars. 1 deem it | hundred and eighty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty 


fair, on every ground, to suppose that we shall have to|dollars for the Chickasaws alone, a tribe amounting to fout 
pay, at least, as much for the other cessions as we did for |thousand souls. Now, it is perfectly well known th 
that of the C reeks. The Creeks are the least cis ilized of | this is not the most : dv unced tribe in civilization. They 
the southern tribes, and, consequently, place the least}do not exceed the Choctaws, and they fall 


behind the 
value on their aie The Cherokees and Choctaws could | Cherokees. I consider it, then, safe to take this estimate 





not, in reason or fairness, be expected to sell a cultivated | of the War Department, for the Chickasaws, as the stand 
country for any thing like what is paid for the hunting |ard of the estimate for the Indians to be removed. ‘This 
grounds of uncivilized tribes. If the bill is passed, the will give us as the value of the property of seventy-five 
Indians, in ge neral, will feel ar id know that their lands will | thousand Indians, to be paid for, reimbursed, and re placed, 
be purchased, at whatever price On all these grounds, | nine million and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

1 am warranted in taking th re aty of Washington as a The next item is the cost of collection and transporta 
safe standard for the calculation. I mi shit, with great pro-|tion. Here we have not merely official estimates, but ex- 
priety, go above it; for it is now ascertained that a consi-| perience to guide us. ‘T'wo parties of Creeks have i en 
derable region of these Cherokee lands is rich in gold.|sent over. ‘That headed by Mr. Brearley, the agent of 


We are informed that four or five thousand persons are|the emigrating Creeks, cost fifty-two thousand two hun- 
engaged in washing gold within the Indian country, and|dred and ninety-seven dollars, for one thousand two 
that they get two dollars each per diem. It may not be | hundred individuals. The other party, headed by Colonel 
half that: but if it is only a quarter, or fifty cents a day, | Crowell, cost twenty-seven thousand five hundred and 
(which is likely to be nearer the truth, ) it makes the coun-| eighty-five dollars, for one thousand three hundred indi- 
try an exceedingly rich gold region.* Hosts of intruders | V duals. ‘The expense of the first oy is forty-three dol- 
are already pouring into the country, to rob the indians |lars and fifty-eight cents per head; that of the second, 
of their gold. We sure ly shall not imitate their alain, wenty-one dollars and twenty ind cents per head; an 
we sure ly shall not take from them gold mines, yielding |average of thi rty-two dollars and forty cents. Now we 
thousands of dollars a day, without an equival nt. Ifthe jare told from the dé partment, that the price may be still 
whole movement is not to be high-handed force, in it |further reduced. Why? If we form an estimate on two 
most offensive form, we shall pay them something like the | fair experiments, the only reas sonable mode of procedt ure 
possession of which we s that of average; otherwise, we may make fancied esti- 

mates that it will cost nothing, supposing it may be done 





value of the treasure, from th 





* More gold.—One of our townsmen has brought, from Habersham | for less and less each time. But . e are to move them by 
Eiraitints We bess tots te osinie Gockin cane _ |contract, says the Second Auditor. Not, sir, with my con 
the upper counties of this State, that Georgia 1s ly rich in the | Sent. Though I depre cate bi yond measure the passage 
Fn bee eee rere) Sead nis . a ee Our ae of this bill, LE will liberally and cheerfully vote the appro- 
strange, that the discovery of gold in this State was not made at an | Priations to carry it humanely and equitably into execution. 
earlier period: Thousands are now profitably employed in ching | But hy will not vote a dollar for this dreadful contract. 5 
ae wel Gaimahe SIN Lave their hy ‘a at am tos od de ai ' “3 ot nd these Indians off by contract, and the ir re moval w lI 
Milledgeville Recorder. ’ : a 9 ; | pre sent a scene of sufte rng, unequalled by that ofa fly il 
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army before a triumphant foe. It will be the direct inte- leaks at oe expense. I say nothing of the support which 
rest of the contractors to stint them in every supply and |the Government, unless it leaves them to starve, will in- 
accommodation, and to hurry them to the utmost limits of |dubitably be compelled to furnish them, at the end of the 
human strength. I cast no imputations on the contractors; | year, and for years to come. 
I know not who they are to be. But they are men, en-| Then, sir, we have titles to extinguish. The Chicka- 
gaging in this business as a money- -making speculation; | saws are to be put down on the Choctaw lands. Will this 
and the most ordinary principles of human nature show, | cost nothing’ ‘The basis of all vur operations has hitherto 
that, if transported in this way, many of these Indians been to give acre for acre. The Cherokees are to be es- 
will be destroved on the march. Let us have no con-|tablished on lands already granted either to the Creeks or 
tracts; but send them under the guidance of men of high|to the Arkansas Cherokees. Something must be done to 
responsibility, and let us cheerfully pay the necessary ex- | quiet the claims of the Osages and Kanzas, on whose re- 
pense. The average expense of the two parties of servations we are already encroaching; and very extensive 
Cc reeks, which have already emigrated, is thirty-two dol-|extinguishments must be made for the northwestern 
lars and forty-eight cents, taking the statement of the de-|tribes. I say nothing of the claim of the Pawnees and 
partment, in which many things are omitted, fairly charge- Camanches, whose right to hunt in the W hole rezion we 
able to the account. I will then take the cost of collec-| must either buy out or fight out. For this purpose nu- 
tion and transportation at thirty dollars per head, an| merous treaties are to be held; and the whole aggregate 
expense less than the actual average. The result is two|expense, estimating the present value of the annuities, 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the| which will probably be the form of the payment, cannot 
whole number to be removed. be less than one million and a half. We have then the fol- 
The next item is subsistence for one year. I have made lowing items of the expenditure incident to removing 
some efforts to estimate this correctly. I am convinced} several nations of Indians from their native homes to the 
that in the statements made in debate, on this floor, it has |v estern wilderness: 
been very much underrated, from not adverting to the 








. ani a7 14 6 
circumstance which most directly affects the cost of the| poke aS op i on eee a ad j ti = piiiene 290 
ration, which, we are told, is not to exceed ei ight cents. pene — a — ie ee : a Ta om a 9,075,000 
On applhcation at the proper department, I learn that the le itea ‘ sai and transportation : J 9° 50, 000 
cost of the ration at our several military posts west of the | Sul shonne fie one a oe fs R i 4.106, 50) 
Mississippi, is as follows: C : t of w ] ds in the West 2 1 500,000 
At Cantonment Jesup, twenty-five miles from ee as ee car, , ane 
Natchitoches, - - - - 134 cts. $24,091,383 
Cantonment Gibson, six hundred miles ‘tp the <a 
Arkansas, ‘ ° . 104 |e 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, - 63 But, sir, we have not done, evenatthisrate. We have 


And that ‘‘the great facility of transportation is the cause | promised these Indians, that, if they remove, we will keep 
of the difference in price of the ration, in favor of the |up their schools, now existing in considerable numbers. 
last named place.’* This is obvious; and, in calculating | We have a territorial government to support 


among them, 
the value of the ration, at any given spot, we must take 


which we are told by the department will cost as much as 
mto consideration, not merely the price of beef, and pork, | that of Florida, which is about twenty-five thousand dol- 
and corn meal, but that of transportation, which makes a]lars per annum. It must be much more expensive, con- 
difference of two hundred per cent. between St. Louis|sidering the materi 


ials to be governed, and that the Go- 
and Natchitoches. Now, it is to be remembered that this| vernment is to descend to such details as counting off the 


subsistence is to be furnished in the interior of a very re-| trees which each Indian family is to have in its wood lot. 
mote inland country. At Cantonment Gibson, which is| But I take it at twenty-five thousand dollars. Then there 
perhaps the farthest point on the route, to which there is}is the expense of the military establishment to be kept up. 
navigation, the ration is ten and a half cents. The coun-|L will go into no considerations to show that a very large 


try where the rations are to be distributed, is, as Mr. | military force, beyond any thing proposed or contemplat- 
McCoy says, one in which ‘the privileges of navigation|ed hitherto, will be required to keep these Indians at 
will be ve ry moderate. Should the territory prosper, the peace with each other; to defend them against the unre- 
time will come when this circumstance will be felt ¢s a} claimed tribes; and to protect the frontier. I will confine 
serious inconvenience.” We see how greatly the cost of|myself to the expense of the ten companies of rangers 
the ration is enhanced at Cantonment Jesup, which is but}already asked for. I have examined the 


i 


report of the 
twenty-five miles from Red river. ‘These provisions are | Quarterinaster General, of the 8th of last March, contain- 


to be carried by land, where there are no roads. The |ing an estimate of the first cost of mounting ten c ompanic 8, 
chairman of the Indian Committee tells us that there are |and their annual support. Taking the cost of the 
fine droves of cattle on the head of the waters of the }at one hundred dollars each, which we are told by General 
Washita. Butthe Washita does not penetrate this region, | Jesup ‘it will be safer to assume,” the first year’s expense 
and there is a range of hills between. The ration will] will be eighty-three thousand seven hui dred and fifty dol- 
unquestionably cost more in the recesses of this country, |lars, and the annual charge thirty-nine thousand eight 
than it does at Fort Jesup, within twenty-five miles of|hundred and seventy-five dollars. So that the civil go- 
Natchitoches. It is there thirteen and ahalf cents. [be-|vernment of the new territory, and the military defence 
lieve it will be twenty cents on an average, throughout of the frontier, will amount to sixty-four thousand eight 





horses 


Isand 

this pathless wilderness, without rivers—without roads—| hundred and seventy-five dollars per annum, according to 
without population; but 1 will take it at only fifteen, being | these estimates. But no man can believe it will rest with- 
but one cent and a hali bevond the military ration within Jin any such limits 

twenty-five miles of steamboat navigation. ‘Taking the [ return to the cost of the operation, which I have cal- 
ration at fifteen cents, one year’ s subsistence, without any |culated on official estimates. It is twe ity-four i lions. 
extras or any contingencies, would be four million one | Almost just two dollars per head for the estimated popula- 
hundred and six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. |tion, at the census of this year. This enormous to 
Does this secm a vast amount? The operation is vast. |be raised by a tax on the peoy | Let us see ! 
Here is an army of sevi nty-five thousand souls. Look |tion of it is to be paid by some of the States take 
lito the accounts of war operations, and sce if such an|estimated numbe rs from a d ument submitted to the 


army can be subsisted in an untravelled wilderness, for a} House, in reference to the ipportionment of R 
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tives, under the new census. 
paid for removing the Indians, by 


Maine - - - : . 
New Hampshire, - - . ° 
Massachusetts, - - - . 
Rhode Island, ° - - - 184,000 |t 
Connecticut, - - - ° 380,000 | 
Vermont, - - - . - 548,000 
New York, - : . . ‘ 4,080,000 | 
New Jersey, - - - - 650,000 | 


2,800,000 | 
156,000 | 
652,000 
4 10,000 | 
920,000 | 
570,000 | 


Pennsylvania, - - - - 
Delaware, - - - - - 
Maryland, - - - - - 
Virginia, ° - - : : 1, 
North Carolina, - - - - 
South Carolina, - - - 


Georgia, - : - - . 176,000 | 
Kentucky, - - - - - 1,120,000 
Tennessee, - . . - - 926,000 | 
Ohio, - - - - 9, 000, 000} 


Louisiana, - ‘ : : . 
Mississippi, - ‘ ; : 
Indiana, - 


12 20) ,000 | 
664,000 | 


Illinois, - - i . : 390,000 
Alabama, - ‘ , - 396,000 | 
os . - . . 2 290,000 


I ask rr pear from every State in this Union, if they 
feel justified in laying such a tax on their 
such an res ct. I will not admit that my constituents are 
es liberal They are 


than those of any other member. 





constituents for | 


} 


a frugal people, sir, and their hem to} 
provide honorably for all just ls of | 
the Government. jutif we si 1} the 


pe ople of Massachusetts that we have voted aw iy ¢ leve n} 


hundred thousand dollars of their money to remove the 








| society.” 
ict 


Indian nations, I believe they would call us toavery sti 
account—an account which I, for one, should not know how | 
to meet. r, [solemnly believe that [have not estimated | 


the expense of 
take it ata half; 


committee 


removing this host one dol 
take it ata quarter, (andthe ch 


to five mill 
t 


urman of the 


tells us it may amount 

































{ 
lar too high: but} 


;s of dollars, ) | 
| square mile, and space for ¢ 


R enaeiel of the Endlieine. 


200, 000} terested; 








is there a gentleman here, who t hinke ties his State, if the 
question were fairly put, would to be taxed, to such 
an extent, for suc h an ob}j« ct State of New York 
will h: to pay one million of lars as her share of the 
expense, on its admitted cos Let a resolut be intro 
duce lat Albany, approving 1 tax, for ch a por- 
pose, and what rs t its fate 
sut the amount of this expenditure is not my greatest 

objection to it. The mode of its disbursement is still 
more excc ptionable. The bill provides no check upon} 
t. It is placed within the uncontrolled discretion of the 
department Whatever confidence any gentler may 
place in that department, suc] iiscretion is at war with 
th ‘acter of our institutions, and peculiarly so with 
t! tiple of spec fic appropriations, which has been so 

! urged upon us as the rule of our conduct. Of 
ll th i ob} d with this bill and com- 
] Y he ad l I ] Cc fi 1. VW e cannot p: 3s 
our app it * Government, 
without s] fy » receive a 
salar ‘ nd t ta i t] too, not 
withst 1 exist ( f previ us lay creating the 
off H hav st OF Ss 
tribe s of thou ls of 

Sa d ha tal , an 7] 

ty-five tl vid motio! t C v. 
‘ ly ifanc fi 01 § Cs] red otas ] not 
on tem of « pel t v | l } >» th 
pocket of o1 ley ment, to be iis will! 

Sir, Limpute no ¢ j nor pul i ¢ Iptic 

to anv ofhe hich or | But | | 


Thon rmiawTrnrre a wa,re 


arr mre 
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On that basis, there will be | | which 7 is to send a Government agent to every Indian in 


the country, in order to tempt him off; which is to ap- 


$ 748,000 | praise the value of eve ry Indian habitation, from the com- 
" 564, 000 | fortable dwelling of the Cherokee to the wretched cabin 
1, 152,000 lof the fugitive Seminole; 


which is to establish a home in 
the western prairie for every Indian who has left one east 
of the Mississippi--and to do all this, merely under the 
discretion of a department, is a thing unhet ard of in legis- 
lation. Sir, it must of nece ssity be a scene of corruption, 
without example. Your commissioners may be men of 
honor and probity; but the nature of the operation will re- 
quire anarmy of agents and sub-agents, contractors and sub- 
contractors, appraisers and sub-appraisers. Were it but 
for its effect on the morals of the country, in this respect, 

the passage of the bill ought to be earnestly deprecated. 

And now, sir, what is the necessity of this measure 
What is the necessity of removing the Indians? Shall 
confess my weakness, sir? I have really tried to find ¢ 
necessity for passing this bill. So great has been the 
sensibility manifested in the States most particularly in- 
so strong their urgency; so alarming the ae ; 
| quences denounced upon us if we do not pass it, that 
have tried to feel myself under a moral necessity to vo 
it. I would gladly have gone for it, as the least of evils. 
But I cannot catch a glimpec of any such necessity. 1 
look in vain, in all the documents from Georgia and else- 
where, to find a positive, strong reason why the Indians 
should be removed. I find nothing but vague proposi- 
tions, to which (with the utmost willingness to feel their 
force) I can attach no clear, cogent meaning. They tell 
us, that, till the Indians are gone, they cannot consolidate 
- ir society, nor complete their improvements. These 

eneralities carry no meaning to my mind; at least, none 
Ito warrant such stern legisl: ation. ‘** Consolidate their 
Is not the social system as solid in Georgia as 
anywhere else? ‘I would not hear her e nemy say so.” 
And what obstructs her improvement? Not, sure ly, the 
presence of a handful of Indians in a corner oP the St: ate 
What is the population of Georgia, where there is nf} room 
for these few Indians? It is less than seven to the square 
mile. We, sir, in Massachusetts, have seventy-four to the 
great many more. And yet 
Georgia is so crowded, that ba must get rid of these In- 
dians in he northweste rn corner! 

Sir, my eye was arrested this morning by a paragraph in 
the paper, said to be an extract from a letter of a most 
worthy and estimable gentleman, remembered with regard 
by many who hear me, as by myself—the Governor of 
Georgia. As it contains nothing but what I sincerely hope 
and believe is true, I will quote it: 

‘The Governor of Georgia, in a letter to a gentleman 
of Philadelphia, says: * We have no such class as the poor. 
Our lands are so cheap, and the absolute necessaries of 
life so easily obtained, that the number of dependent poor 
are scarcely sufficient to give exercise to the virtue of 
charity in individuals. A beggar is almost as rare with us 
as a prince. Children, instead of being an incumbrance 
to the poor of our country, are their riches. 

[Mr. WAYNE, of Georgi: a, here said, ** It is true.’’] 

My friend from Georgia tells me it is true. Lam heartily 
glad of it; I hope it will always be true; and I wish I had 
known it a week or two ago, when I was trying to prove 
that the tariff had not ruined the southern States. 

Being true, sir, I oe val to that high-minded people to 
be as liberal as they > prosperous, and leave these poor 





_| Cherokees in the posse ssion of their native lands. 


Lhave been struck, sir, with the prophetic import of a 
hat was uttered by a celebrated Cherokee chief, 
on occasion of the first cession that was made by treaty of 
the lands of that tribe, in the now powerful and flourishing 
I wish the historian* had given it in 


speech t 





of Tennessee. 








* Judge Haywood’s Civil and Political History of the State of Tennes 


see, p. 45 
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the very anid of the chief, for every man of t taste will 
agree with me, that, among these morsels of native elo- 
qttence, there are some which would do honor to the best 
days and most gifted minds of Greece or Rome. That} 
treaty was negotiated in the memorable month of April, 
1775. On that occasion Occonnostata is said to have de oH 
livered ‘a very animated and pathetic speech. He began 
with the flourishing state in which the nation once was, 
and stated the encroachments of the white people, from | 
time to time, upon the retreating and ¢ ‘xpiring nation of 
Indians, who left their homes and the seats of their ances- 
tors to gratify the insatiable desire of the white people 
for more land. Whole nations had melted away in their 
presence, like balls of snow before the sun, “and had | 
scarcely left their names behind, except as imperfectly | 
recorded by their enemies and destroyers. It was once| 
hoped th: at the y would not be willing to travel be yond the 
mountains, so far from the ocean on which their com-| 
merce was carried on. But now that hope had vanished; 
they had passed the mountains, and settled upon the 
Cherokee lands, and wished to have their usurpations | 
sanctioned by a treaty. When that shall be obtained, the 
same encroaching spirit w ll lead them upon other lands | 
of the C ne rokees; new cessions will be applied for; and, 
finally, the country which the Cherokees and their fore- 
fathers hs ul so long occupied, would be called for, and the 
small remnant which may then exist of this nation, once so 
great and formidable, will be compelled to seek a retreat in 
some far-distant wilderness; there to dwell but a short 
space of time, before they would again behold the advanc- 
ing banners of the same greedy — who, not being able 
to point out any further retreat for the miserable Chero-} 
kees, would then proclaim the extinction of the whole | 
race. He ended with a strong exhortation to run all risks 
rather than submit to any further encroachment on their 
territory; but he did not prevail!” 
| 
i 


This was in 1775. Since then, sir, there has been 
more than one period, when, though we talk of * giving| 
peace” to these Indians, we are en glad to take it; when 
they hung fearfully upon the flanks of your settlements 
whe n Spain used them as ic rallies, and held you in chec k 
through them. There have been times, sir, when, had 
these Indians been inspired to foresee the future, it would 
have been for your benefit, not theirs, that your treaties of 
Hopewell and Holston would have been negotiated. 1 
assert, fearlessly, that there have been periods when the 
preservation by them of the faith plighted between them 
and us, was an object as important to us as it is now to 
them. 

But times are changed. Sir, 


alate visit to the public 
grave yard, my attention was arrested by the simple monu-| 
ment of the Choctaw chief, Push-ma-ta-ha. He was, I| 
have been told by those who knew him, one of nature 5 | 
nobility, a man who would have adorned any society. He 
lies quietly by the side of our statesmen and high ma- |: 
gistrates, in the region--for there is one such--wher« 
the red man and the white man are onalevel. On th 
ides of the plain shaft that marks the place of his burial, } 
I read these words: 
** Push-ma-ta-ha, a Choctaw net, lies here. This moi 
ment to hit s memory is erected by his brother chiefs, who} 
were associated with him in a de f gation from their nation, 
in 1824, to 1 the General Government of the United State 
He was a warrior of great distinction: he was wise in 
council: cloquent inan extraordinary dé gree; and, on all 
occasions, under all circumstances, the white man’s friend. 
{fe died in W: shington, on the 24th December, 1824, of 
the croup, in the 60th year of his age. 
words, were the following 
guns be fired over ne!”* 








Among his last} 
‘When I am gone, let the bis 


g} 


* Push-ma-ta-ha uw said to have addressed himself to his br 


» ethren 
in the fe g manner, before his death 


IN C ONG R uSS 


| bore d hi rd to take 


| treat the 


| bre: ich of pi ublic faith de pl rable; the ineritabl 


ic olor of law, are drive n from their homes into the 
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This chief, whose very grave stone is so touchingly elo- 


quent, was among the head men of the Choctaw people, 


who negotiated, with the 
treaty of Doak’s stand. 
dent are side 


present Chief Magistrate, the 
His name and that of the Presi- 
by side, onthe parchment. It is well that he 
is gone; for, were he alive, and did he presume to exer- 
cise the office of chief, in which you recognised him, and 
do = acts which it is stipulated by the treaty he should 
do, he would subject himself to the Iti s of the law of 
Mississippi, to be fined a thousand voll: us and imprisoned 
for a year. 

Sir, this policy cannot come to good. 
| profi sses, elevate the Indian. It must and will dishearten, 
depress, and crush him. If he has within him a spark of 
that pride , without which there canbe no rational improve- 
ment, this gloomy policy would subdue it. I have la- 
an opposite view of f the subject; but 
thereis no bright side to it. It is all unmingled, unmitiga- 
ted evil. There is evilonthe other side, but none com- 
mensurate with that of this compulsory re nerel, 

There, sir, I set my foot; it is compulso if you will 
indians as free ages: if you ‘will withdraw 
your legal duress; if they are willing, after hiner, the 
}country, to go, I am willing they should, a 
making the le 
beneath which they 


It cannot, as it 





Il join in 
the laws exist, 
cannotlive, it is in vainto tell me they 
How do you know it? Do you tell me 
a man, locked up in prison, does not wish to come out? 
How do you know it? Unlock the prison doors, and then 
you can tell. 

" the Ave heard it said, these laws are pass d in lerrorem; 
that it is not intended to enforce them. Jn terrore m, sil, 
and the removal still voluntary? Are gentlemen serious? 


appropriation. But wh 


are W ling to go. 


»| Repe al the laws; put the Indians in a condition to act vo- 
| luntarily, and then, if they choosetogo, I will not withhold 


my vote from any reasonable appropriation; scarcely from 


an unreasonable one, to pay the cost of the removal. 


Iadjure you, sir, to re-cede; there is no disgrace in it. 
Other Stat Ss, more pow: ‘rful than Georgia, have re-ceded, 
on points where their honor and interest were equally in- 
volved. 


j 


Sir, if Georgia will re-cede, she will do more for 
the Union, and more for herself, than if she could add to 
her domain the lands of all 
all paved with gold. 

TI! 1e evil, sir, is enormous; the viol 





Indians, though they were 





ce is extr me; the 
suffering 
incalculal ile. Do not stain the fair fame of the country 
it = bec n justly said, it isin the keeping of Congress, on 
this subject. Itis more w rapped up in this polic y, in the 

timatic m of the civilized world, than in all your other 
iiteee, Its elements are plain, and tangible, and few. 
Nations of d« pe ndent Indians, 


against their will, under 


Ww ‘Ider. 


ness. You cannot explain it, you cannot reason it away. 


The subtleties, which re you, will not satisfy the severe 








judgement of enlighten “urope. Our friends there will 
view this measure with sok arie and our enemies alone with 
joy And we ours Ives, sir, when the interests and pas- 
| sions of the day are past, will look back upon it, Lfear, with 
ag e oach, and aregret as bitter as unavailing. 

IL. DE said, in a ddressing the House, he trusted 
it w ot 71 be in a tone and temper not altogether unbecom- 
ing the scence, th meh yect NES audience. He was not 
unmindful where, to whom, and of what he was about to 
Sp ik li was conscious how W le was the ¢ re ilat on of 
words uttered there; how cagerly they were caught up; 
what importance was attached to them, however: nb! 

I shall die, but you to our brethren A 4 , 
the part i 1 f} , and bh t bird h 
ma 1 will see thera 1} hem r Ww i 
to your hom hey k you her Push at \ i 
wiil to them, he 1s no more Phey willl i wt e 
Bot ! the f t v k th ] : i th 
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the speaker; how strictly they were scrutinized; how often | | were . only the sudden gusts ** of a calm world and a lon 


they were repeated—* volat irrevocabile verbum.”—-It flew 
sometimes into foreign lands; it passed into other tongues; 
strangers sat in judgment on it, as evidence of our national 
character—if time spared it, it became history 

Deeply solicitous never to say any thing whic hw ould dis- 
honor himself, or discredit the republic --for the rest, he 
was anxious only to express just thoughts in plain language. 
Truth, beautiful in herself, lost nothing of her grace by} 
the simplicity of her garb. 

Various petitions, memorials, and resolutions had been} 
received, touching the Indians. A deep concern for their 
welfare had been professed by public meetings, by reli-| 
gious societies, by pious and benevolent individuals of 
every age, sex, and condition; but principally in those| 
quarters of the Union which the Indians themselves no 
longer inhabited, and where least was known relative to 
their present condition and future prospects. ee 
litical agitators had, probably, r tal 
direct, this ferment; but the was 
generally honest, though it according to| 
knowledge. 

It was worthy of remembrance, however, that the few | 
hundred, or few thousand persons, who wrote, talked, | 
memorialized, and petitioned, were nothing in comparison | 
with the millions who were silent and satisfied--the great | 
body of the people, who were content with the course of | 
the Government, and who relied with entire confidence, 
as well on the firmness as the wisdom and justice of their} 
public agents. 

It might be remarked, too, (he hoped without offence 
to any one,) that this deep feeling, admitting it to be so, 
was as sudden as it was deep. The Indians had nearly 
disappeared from eleven of the thirteen old States. They| 
had perished, or removed, or been absorbed into the mass} 
of the population. A few yet lingered—-ghosts of old] 
habits and lost dialects--dim shadows of de parted tribes. 
Heretofore their gradual disappearance has produced no 
violent sensation. The legislation of the country, its arts, 
its agriculture, its commerce, its institutions, had all pro- 
ceeded quietly on their march towards maturity and great-] 
ness, without alarm or remorse. Our population had ad- 
vanced upon the wilderness with almost incredible ra- 
pidity, and no one was shocked when the hunter and his 
game retired before the hardy pioneers of christianity and 
civilization. 

Nearly all the old States, except Georgia, most of them 
while they were yet colonies, had assumed the guardian- 
ship of the Indians within their limits, and le gisk: ated for 
them. Some of the new ones . ud imitated that ex: ample. 
In 1825, a bill, absolutely like the present in principle, 
passed the Senate without a division, and almost without 
debate. In 1826, Alabama passed her first act, subjecting 
the Indians to her laws; yet so sluggish was that sensibility, 
now so acutc, that no murmur of disapprobation disturbed | 
the public repose. It did not follow, indeed, that the feel- 
ing now alleged to exist, was not just and proper, because 
it had been so tardy in exhibiting itself. If the subject of} 
removing the 'ndians, w th their own consent, which is all 
that this “bi ll propose s, were a new one; if their condition 
had never before been chouatet of, some ardor might have | 
been expected, in the first burst of unenli ightened and | j 
mistaken sympathy. As it is, if this sensibility be at once 
so extensive, so impetuous, and so morbid, as it is repre- 
sented; so novela transport on so stale a subject, we might 
perhaps, assign it to a principle of our nature. Emotion| 
to the moral, was like motion to the natural world--a ne- | 
cessity--a law of existence, which agitated and| 
preserved it. Individuals and masses felt its effects; com- 
munities of men had their currents and counter-currents—— 
like the air and the ocean. 
seek their proximate caus 
disappoint the object of 


Some 
assisted to excite, 

zeal of the naieahde 
might not be 





at once 


es. 


If found, they might as often 
the search. Sometimes, they 


| civilized world. 


| extraordins ry merit to so d: ingerous ac ontr: ast. 


|claim, and as giving guo ad him to the grantee; 
| peaceable entry, and not as passing the soil and fee. 
It would often be in vain to|universal practice, in two respects, evinces this: 


peace;” sometimes merely the subsiding swell of the past 


tempest. But the House, he hoped, were not expected 
to partake in every temporary excitement by which a por- 


j tion of the people of this Union might be agitated. 


‘To every remonstrance against real grievances; to every 
calm, deliberate, and settled expression of public senti- 
ment, that House must ever lend a ready and attentive 
ear—but they were to distinguish between the sober judg- 


|ment of the many, and the distempered fancies of the few. 


They were not partisans, but lawgivers; their province 

was to hear, weigh, and deliberate. If they looked to the 
people for practical opinions upon the operation of their 
laws, the people, in turn, looked to them for sound and 
libe ral views of public policy—the result of wider obser- 
_vation, deeper reflection, and longer experience. He had 
no doubt that the discussions which took place there, 
| would have much influence on public opinion; even on the 
opinion of those whom mistaken zeal had heretofore led to 
|array themselves in opposition to the benevolent views of 
the President. He regretted his inability to contribute, 


j 
| by argument or eloquence, to disabuse the public mind of 


a portion of its prejudices. The humble task he had as- 
|sumed, was more suitable to his poor abilities. The House 
and the people were always os nt to draw their own 
conclusions from admitted facts. ‘o present as many of 
these us possible, and to review the a ast policy of the coun- 

try, with respect to the Indians, was all he should atte mpt. 

He had spared no pains in collecting information; but, in 
communicating it to the House, condense the matter as he 
might, he much feared he should detain them longer than 
they desired. 

Much had been said of the Indians’ original title to this 
continent. He did not intend to enter at large into this 
| part of the subject. The European settlers founded their 
title on the rights of discovery and conquest; they derived 
it from the law of nature and nations. Their claims were 
sanctioned by the opinions of such respectable writers as 
Vattel, Locke, and Grotius, and by the practice of the 
They quoted the divine law: The earth, 
they said, was given to man for his inheritance, and was 
destined by the Creator to sustain the greatest portion of 
life and happiness. It was originally common, and appro- 
priated by use and cultivation. All the colonies adopted 
these principles; they recognised a title in the Indians to 
those lands only whi ch they had subdued and cultivated, 
but never imagined that the savage had a natural right to 
exclude his fellow-man from all that he roamed over in the 
chase. The history of all the colonies would bear him out 
in these assertions. He might appeal to their charters, 
laws, public documents, and State papers. It would be 
tedious to enumerate or quote, yet he could not forbear 
reading one or two extracts. They would be received with 
the more induulgence on account of their source. The 
first was from the works of a learned and eminent jurist 
of the eastern States, whose eulogy had lately been elo 
quently made elsewhere, by a disti inguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. That Senator had placed the name of Na- 
than Dane beside those of Solon and Lycurgus. It would 
be cruel in so good a judge to expose any thing less than 
Mr. Dane, 
in his valuable com pilation of ‘law, has the following obser- 
vations on Indian title: 

‘A citizen, by our law, may have the right of 


soil and 


»|fee on wild lands; an Indian, in his native state, cannot; 


and so has the law of England, of America, and of chris- 
tendom, viewed his case, from the first discovery of Amert- 
ca. His deed has been viewed only as extinguishing his 
a right of 
A 
In every 
English patent, in ancient times, in America, and it is be- 


lieved in every European christian grant, there never was 
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** The relation which the Indians sustain to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is peculiar in its nature. Their 
independence, their rights, their title to the soil which 
they occupy, are all imperfect in their kind.” 

After commenting upon their being permitted to make 
peace and war, to dispose of their lands by treaty, and 
their being without representation in our Government, he 
proceeds: 

** Yet the jurisdiction of the whole country which they 
inhabit, according to the established law of nations, apper- 
tains to the Government of the United States; and the right 
of disposing of the soil attaches to the power that holds the 
jurisdiction. Indians, therefore, have no other property 
in the soil of their respective territories, than that of mere 
occupancy.” 

The learned and reverend gentleman, it was obvious, 
had adopted and transcribed, with a little inaccuracy, the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, which would hereafter be 
adverted to. 

Mr. W. said he would trouble the House with reading 
only one or two more passages, from a work of high 
literary reputation: he spoke of the North American 
Review, a journal always ably conducted, and never more 
so than at the period to which he referred. The remarks 
in question were the more valuable, from having been 
written at a time when the public mind was entirely with- 
out excitement on the rights of the Indians, and when it 
was, therefore, to be presumed the author of the interest- 
ing article before him expressed settled, sober, and de- 
liberate opinions. In the review of ** Letters on the east- 
ern States,”* ** The twelfth letter,” says the reviewer, 
‘treats of the past, present, and future state of the In- 
dians; a subject which involves some questions of casuistry, 
and some of policy. It is a point sometimes mooted, not 
indeed by sincere moralists, but by political railers, who 
seize at any handle of national calumny, what right we or 
our fathers have, or had, to dispossess the aboriginal lords 
of the soil. ‘This is an excellent question for disputation, 
for many of the arguments are on one side, while most of 
the truth is on the other. Nothing seems clearer, in the 
abstract, than that the original incumbents are the rightful 
proprietors of the soil; that it is not within the right of 
foreign intruders, under the pretence that they are civil- 
ized, while the incumbents are savage, to expel them from 
their possessions; nor is such a right, not naturally possess- 
ed, to be acquired by such sort of purchases as are com- 
monly made by civilized colonists of savage owners. In 
short, half-taught casuists are apt to shrug up their shoul- 
ders and look wise when the subject of such purchases is 
mentioned; and leave to be shrewdly suspected that the 
transaction is, after all, no better than a legal or a pious 
fraud. We are not at leisure to enter into the inquiry, 
how far the temper and character of our early settlers, or 
the actual policy of our Government toward the natives, 
may justify this supercilious righteousness of censure. 

**'There may have been something suspicious in the 
tone of feeling of the early colonists, a little too frequent 
allusions to the invasion of Canaan, and an ominous daae: 
sition to return thanks for driving out the heathen. Our 
carly historians exult, with an alarming complacency, over 
a pestilence which is said to have raged among the natives 
a year or two before the landing at Plymouth, and to have 
covered the country,which first presented itself to our 
forefathers with graves. But, notwithstanding all these 
incitements to mild and charitable judgments, it mus: not 
be forgotten that the property which vests in the mere 
right of possession depends on an extremely vague and 
indefinite tenure. It can scarcely be understood to ex- 
tend beyond the limits of one organized civil society, where 
the established compensations by which every citizen pays 
all the rest for protecting him in his possessions, may seem 













































an exception of the Indian heathen title; though generally 
there was an exception of other christian grants or settle- 
ments previously made.” : 

2. “Every Englishman who came to America, viewed 
his English patent as giving him the legal title to the land; 
and he settled with the Indians as of convenience, of equity, 
or humanity, and not as a matter of law, essential to his 
title. Hence, even William Penn, as humane towards the 
Indians as he was, began to fix forever his settlements on 
his patent title before he even conferred with the In- 
dians about their lands; and had he never agreed with 
them, he had no idea of quitting Pennsylvania for want of 
a title to his lands. 

** Sec. 18. Exactly so it was with the eight great pro- 
prietors of Carolina, Lord Baltimore in Maryland, Roswell 
and others in Massachusetts, and in all other English if 
not christian places in America. Our ancestors seem to 
have made the true distinction, when by law they declared 
that Indians had property in the lands they possessed and 
improved, by subduing them, inferring they had no pro- 
perty in land not subdued by them; this distinction was 
founded on the law of nature, which has ever required 
that labor be bestowed upon a thing common, in order to 
make it individual property. Europeans, in fact, have 
ever considered our Indians as capable of property in a 
fish or wild beast, because capable of bestowing on either 
that labor necessary and adequate to appropriate to one- 
self property from the common stock; but they have never 
considered them capable of property in lands generally, 
because gencrally incapable of subduing them from a wil- 
derness to a cultivated state, and in this respect wholly 
unlike Europeans.”—-4 Dane’s Jbridgment, 69. 

The observations of Mr. Dane in relation to William Penn 
were borne out by an extract from his letter to the Indians, 
to which he [Mr. W.] invited the attention of the House. 

** Now, the great God hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in your part of the world, and the King of the 
country where I live, hath given me a great province 
therein; but I desire to enjoy it with your leave and con- 
sent.”—-Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, vol. 1, p. 195. 

For further illustrations of this topic, so far as it related 
to Pennsylvania, he would refer gentlemen to a work to be 
found in the Library of Congress, entitled “ A Historical 
Review of the Constitution of Pennsylvania.” 

Desiring to draw his authorities, as far as possible, from 
sources unsuspected of any bias against the Indians, he 
would next refer to the language used by a distinguished 
jurist and civilian, the late Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, in his oration on the festival of the pilgrims, De- 
cember 22:1, 1802: 

** There are moralists who have questioned the right of 
the Europeans to intrude upon the possessions of the abori- 
ginals in any case, and under any limitations whatever. But 
have they maturely considered the subject? The Indian 
right of possession itself stands, with regard to the great- 
est part of the country, upon a questionable foundation. 
Their cultivated fields, their constructed habitations, a 
space of ample sufficiency for their subsistence, and what- 
ever thev had annexed to themselves by personal labor, 
was undoubtedly, by the law of nature, theirs. But what 
is the right of a huntsman to the forest of a thousand 
miles, over which he has accidentally ranged in quest of 
prey ”? o 7 * . * * 

**Shall the lordly savage not only disdain the virtues 
and enjoyments of civilization himself, but shall he control 
the civilization of a world?” 

It was known to many gentlemen around him, that the 
Rev. Dr. Morse, about ten years ago, made a long report 
to the War Department, on the condition of the American 
Indians, after having been appointed a special-agent to 
examine into the subject, and after visiting in person seve- 
ral of the tribes. In that report, the learned and reverend 
author remarks: 


Vou. VI 136 





* North American Review, July, 1820, p. 93 
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to furnish an equitable cated on whic h those possessions 
are held by him. This right of property may even ac- 
quire a benevolent extension, beyond the pale of the po-| 
litical organization that immediately protects it, and may | 
be recognised by all similar ors ganizations; that is to say, 
there is a sort of common bond : among all civilized nations, 
to respect certain pretensions to property over the soil | 
occupied respectively by each other. And yet so ex-| 
tremely feeble is this right of property, as recognised by 
one nation in another, that two princes have but toaffront| 
each other and go to war, and all the stipulations suppose di 
to exist are sw ept away, and you turn in your troops, w ith- 
out scruple, upon the pe eaceful village of your neighbor. 
If such is the acknowledged frail foundation of the right 
in nations who profess to be in alliance with each other by 
the bonds of civilization, on what good ground can a sa- 
vage tribe lay claim to all the land that they can wander 
over in the chase, and to every forest in which the 
seeks refuge from their arrows? Who has recognised 
their property? and what treaty has mankind entered into 
with them, to give them up fair continents to be so poorly 
improved? Naturally speaking, all men have a right to 
live on the earth; and a ship’s company of exiles, forced 
by perse cution, or a crowded population, or any other 
cause, to a barbarous coast, have as good a natu al right | 
to land and settle on it, as the native tribes to continue 
there to hunt and fish. ‘To avoid present inconvenience 
and war, itis usual and most prudent to attempt to purchase 
a right of the incumbents; but it is clear that they ne 
no more natural property in the soil than you. If 
said, in answer to this, that a tribe of savages eight 3 with 
equal reason, invade a cultivated shore, and claim an equa- 
lity of right with its civilized inhabitants, argui ng that they 
were their own judges, how a region ought to be in! abit 
ed, and that they held hunting and fishing be a mo 
proper mode of existence than tilling and pasturage; w« ve | 
answer, then, in the dry special pleading of the theo y, | 
this is true; and they must ¢ go to war, and the st est be 
the rightful owner, as the L when 
they came down from the took } s-| 
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large tract with a very sm: all population; and would natu- 
ra lly disappear long “before they had alienated all their 
lands.” 

‘*To take measures to preserve the Indians, is to take 
measures to preserve so much barbarity, helplessness, and 
| want, to the exclusion of so much industry and thriftiness 
No personal injustice should be, or is tolerated; but the 
laws which have for their end to keep up the existence 
| of large bodies of half clad barbarians, who will not, or 

sannot sustain themsclves by the arts of civilized life, are 
laws to prevent comfort and improvement from taking the 
pl: ace of misery and want. The object of true humanity 
is not blindly to better the condition of a given individu al, 
whether he will be bettered or not, but to put a happier 
If it ae t e 
done by changing the nature of the latter, it is well; 
cannot, 


it 
it 


leave him to the operation of his character aa 


| habits. Do not resist the order of Providence, which is car- 


rying him away; and, when he is gone, a civilized man will 
step into his place , and your end is attained. Had the 

British Government, when our settlements b« gan, aE | 
the whole of America under the administration of commis- 
sioners, and retained a right of pre-emption over all the 
lands, the United States would have 
a 


been to this day a 
reat—Massapee, or herring-pond 


é gr 
parish.” 

‘* Little, however, as we join in the regret which is 
sometimes expressed at the vanishing of the Inc.an tribes, 
we heartily participate the wish, that, before they are gon 
forever, no pains should be spared, and no ti me lost in’ 
doing what? Can you im: gine 
clitic ‘ibing their manners, 
ing specimens of their language.” 
Such [said Mr. W.] were the opinions f a sensible m: 
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: a a 
the shade of copper color, instead of the dark olive in their} th 
complexions. Their party of six or eigit consisted of} 


three generations, of whom the two first retained a little 
acquaintance with their native Indian dialect, which in the | 
third was lost. ‘hey did not appear to share the quality 
which is said to it dee p in gipsy blood, that of mist: iking 
their neighbor’s hen-roost for their own. 


the tempting season of June-eating and early Catharine 
pears, we cannot under‘ake to say. While the *y honored | 
us with their presence, they led a mighty honest life of| 
basket weaving; and it was no unpleasant sight in the even- 
ing, to see the red flames and the heavy st noke curling up 
round a comfortable iron pot, which they understood how 
to keep boiling as well as their neighbors. Neither can 
they be said to have been devoid of taste: for they took up 
their abode on about the eras spot which the clis- 
trict contains, and added, by their romantic encampment, 
a new beauty to Jamaica p: ond, of a kind we suppose not 
wholly to the taste of the neighboring munic ipality; who 
soon approved their descent from the pilgrims, and, after 
au lapse of two or three weeks, drove out these heathen 
without further ceremony.” 

This {continued Mr. W.] was perhaps the best practical 
commentary he could make upon that part of the eloquent 
address of the gentleman who had just sat down, [Mr. 


| 
Everett] and the memorial of the inhabitants of the State 


of Massachusetts. 

To resume the thread of his remarks, interrupted by this 
long quotation, which he trusted, however, was not alto- 
gether destitute of interest, Mr. W. declared he was not 
disposed to enter into abstract or speculative doctrines on 
the subject of Indian title. Those who were, probably 
would say, all property is founded on utility--on its ten- 
dency to sustain a greater portion of life, promote the 
happiness of human beings, and develop the moral and 
intellectual facultics of man. Property in any thing was 


acquired by the common consent of mankind, in conse-| 


quence of the labor bestowed on it. Hence, in the pro- 
gress of civilization, property might be acquired and se- 
sured, for the common good, in many things, to which in 
a savage state no individual could acquire an exclusive title, 
without obstructing the end and aim of property itself-- 
human happiness. 

What, for example, was more emphatically a man’s own | 
than the creations of his own genius, the fruit of his own 
invention—-the poetry of Milton, or the machinery of Ark- 
wright? To secure this property, in civilized society, was 
the object of c opyright and patent laws. 

But if a savage invented a bow or a trap, though he 
might have a property in the thing made, he could hardly | 
have a right to exclude his fe low-sav: age from the use of | 
an invention which increased the fac ility of procuring | 
subsistence ’ and so far improved the c ondition of the race. 
On what principle, then, could a people of savages exclude | 
their civilized fellow-me n from participation in a soil which | 
they disdain to cultivate? 

But of what avail are speculative doctrines on this sub- 
ject? The common consent of mankind has settled it. Re- 
cognised by every respectable writer on the law of na-} 
tions; acted upon by every civilized State--to what prac- 
tical result would a further inquiry lead? Do we intend 
to be more wise, and just, and pious, than all the world 
besides’, Do we mean to be only theoretic ally so? Is it 
proposed to practise on these dogmas? Does the wildest 
enthusiast dream of re-ceding to the savages the whole 
extent of country, which we, or our ancestors, obtained 
from them, as it is alleged, by lawless violence or delusive 
bargains? Are our thirteen millions of people to abandon 
their furms, their cities, their flourishing agriculture, their 
widely extende d commerce, their cherished manufactures. 
their forts, their dockyards, their schools, their colle ES, 
their temples, their homes, and their altars, to restore | 
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‘ir native wilderness to wandering hordes of ignorant 
and brutal barbarians? Are our sciences, our arts, our 
\literature, our institutions—all that makes life valuable, 
and adds grace and dignity to human nature, to be surren- 
| dered te th ie ni tural claim of the Indian to the forest? And 
if not abandoned, why impeded? Are we to check the 
course of human happiness—obstruct the march of science 
--stay the works of art, and stop the arm of industry, be- 
jcause they will efface in their progress s the wigwam of the 
lred hunte ‘r, and put out forever the council fire of his 
tribe? 

Mr. W. said, leaving this branch of the subject, he 
would next attempt totrace an outline of our poli cy towards 
the Indians. He did not mean to go back to the discov ery 
of America, the Pope’s bull, or the conquest of Mexico. 
He would begin with the confederation, and meant to do 
| little more than present brief abstracts of official documents. 

The continental Congress, on the 12th of July, 1775, 
appointed commissioners on Indian affairs, to treat with 
them, preserve peace, and prevent their taking any part 
in the approaching commotions. 

On the 27th of January, 1776, 
supply the Indians with goods. 

On the 5th of February, 1776, upon the memorial of a 
Mohegan Indian of Connecticut, Congress resolved “That 

friendly commerce between the people of the United 
States and the Indians, and the propagation of the gospel, 
and the cultivation of the civil arts among the latter, may 
produce many and inestimable advantages to both; and that 
the commissioners for Indian affairs be desired to consider 
of proper places in their respective departments for the 
residence of ministers and schoolmasters, and report the 
same to Congress.” 

On the 10th of April, 1776, a similar resolution was 
adopted as to the Delaware Indians. On the 27th of May, 
|1777, the committee appointed to confer with a committee 
of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, conce rning a complaint 
made by the Indians, re —- ‘* That they have conferred 
with the said committee, by whom they were informed that 
a considerable number of the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
|have seated themselves upon lands belonging to the 

Indians, without their leave, or any authority from the 
|State; and that the Indians are very uneasy on account of 
| sue h intrusions: Whereupon, fe solved, That the executive 
power, or Legislature of Pennsylvania, ought to take pro- 
per measures to quiet the minds of the said Indians, by 
assuring them that they shall have full satisfaction, e ither 
|by the removal of the intruders, or by allowing them an 
|adequate consideration for the soil, at the option of the 
| Indis ans. 

On the 2d of November, 1782, a committee of Congress 

report, ** T hat they have had a conference with two de pu- 
ties of the Catawba nation of Indians; that their mission 
|respects certain tracts of land reserved for their use in 
[the State of South Carolina, which they wish may be so 
isecured to their tribe as not to be intruded into by force, 
jnor alienated even with their own consent: Whereupon, 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the Legislature of 
,the State of South Carolina to take such measures for the 
satisfaction and security of the said tribe, as the said Le- 
gislature shall in their wisdom aoe fit.’ 

On the 22d of September, 1783, Congress issued a pro- 
clamafion forbidding settlements on, or purchases of, In- 
ldian lands, without the limits or jurisdiction of any parti- 
cular State. 

On the 15th of October, 1783, after adopting some reso- 
lutions relative to Indian affairs, Congress resolved ‘that 
the preceding measures shall not be construed to affect the 
territorial claims of any of the States s, or their legislative 
rights within their respective limits.’ 

On the 30th of October, 1783, Congress adopted the 
following preamble and resolution: 

‘« Whereas it appears that the application of the Legis- 
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lature of Pennsylvania, relative to a treaty for the purchase 
of the Indian claim to lands within the jurisdiction of that 
State, proceeded from a respectful attachment to the Fe- 
deral Government, and a desire to guard against prejudices 
which might arise from the interference of their own par- 
ticular views with the authority of the United States: that 
the public interest might have been deeply affected by a 
negotiation for such purchase, independent of, and uncon- 
nected with, the general treaty, to be holden on behalf of 
the United States: Resolved, That the commissioners for 
holding the convention with the Indians, under the act of 
the 15th day of October instant, give notice to the Su- 
preme Executive of the State of Pennsylvania, of the time 
and place of holding such treaty, to the end that the per- 
sons to be appointed by that State, for purchasing lands 
within the limits thereof, at the expense of the said State, 
may attend for the sole purpose of making such purchase, 
at the time and place appointed for holding the said treaty: 
and the commissioners on the part of the United States are 
instructed to give every assistance in their power to the 
commissioners who may be appointed on the part of Penn- 
sylvania, towards promoting the interest of that State, as 
far as the same may consist with the general interest of the 
Union.” 

So tender were the continental Congress of interfering 
with the rights of the States on this subject, that, in the 
ordinance of the 7th of August, 1786, for the regulation of 
Indian affairs, it was provided, ‘‘ That, in all cases where 
transactions with any nation or tribe of Indians shall be- 
come necessary to the purposes of this ordinance, which 
cannot be done without interfering with the legislative 
rights of a State, the superintendent in whose district the 
same shall happen, shall act in conjunction with the autho- 
rity of such State.” 

On the Ist of September, 1786, Congress issued a pro- 
clamation in regard to the hunting grounds of the Chero- 
kees in the State of North Carolina, providing, however, 
that it should not be construed to require the removal of the 
settlers in the fork of French Broad and Holston rivers, 
and ‘provided, also, that nothing contained in that procla- 
mation should be considered as affecting the territorial 
claims of the State of North Carolina.” 

On the 26th of October, 1787, when a treaty of peace 
was about to be made with the southern Indians, the States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia were au- 
thorized to appoint one commissioner each, and the agree- 
ment of any two of the commission was sufficient. 

The powers exercised by Congress under the confede- 
ration, relative to the Indians, were derived principally 
from that article which gave them ‘‘the sole and exclusive 
power of regulating the trade, and managing all affairs 
with the Indians not members of any of the States, pro- 
vided that the legislative right of any State within its own 
limits be not infringed or violated.” 

The plan of the constitution, as submitted to the con- 
vention, contained no similar article. 

An amendment was proposed, August 18, to insert a 
power **to regulate affairs with the Indians, as well within 
as without the limits of the United States.” 

It was referred to a committee, which reported an 
amendment to the power of regulating commerce with 
foreign powers and among the several States, by adding, 
‘sand with Indians within the limits of any State, not sub- 
ject to the laws thereof.”’ ‘his was afterwards altered 
‘thus, **and with the Indian tribes.” 

This has been claimed as an extension of power to Con- 
gress under the constitution, beyond what they possessed 
under the confederation; and Mr. Madison’s express.ons 
in the 42d number of the Federalist have been invoked to 
favor that construction. But it is manifest, on a careful 
consideration of the article, the amendments, and his lan- 
guage, that the extension of power is only so far as it relates 
to the regulation of commerce; the other power, ‘ of ma- 
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raging all affairs with the Indians,” which had been pro- 
iductive of so much embarrassment under the confedera- 
ition, being entirely struck out. Under the power to regu- 
jlate commerce, it is apparent no right beyond that of con- 
trolling the Indian trade was granted, or intended to be 
granted. 

| The power of making treaties, therefore, is resorted to. 
The difficulty is deemed wortby of an appeal to this great 
political divinity. 

© dignus vindice nodus,”” 

The treaty-making power was granted to Congress by 
the articles of confederation, in as ample terms as it is to 
the President and Senate by the present constitution. 

By the ninth article, Congress have the sole and exclu- 
sive right and power of determining on peace and war, 
sending and receiving ambassadors, and entering into trea- 
ties and alliances. 

The restrictions are— 

Nine States must concur. 

No treatv of commerce shall restrain the States from 
prohibiting the importation or exportation of commodities; 
or from imposing on foreigners the same imposts or duties 
which they levy on their own citizens. 

The restrictions cn the States in relation to treaties 
were essentially the same. 

The sixth article provides--** No State, without the con- 
sent of the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty, 
with any King, Prince, or State.” And further: ** No two 
or more States shall enter into any treaty, confederation, 
or alliance whatever between them, without the consent 
of the United States in Congress assembled.”” What was 
the practical interpretation of the treaty-making power, so 
granted to Congress, and so restricted as to the States under 
the confederation? ‘The articles were adopted the 15th 
November, 1777. On the 27th May preceding, and the 
30th October, 1783, the resolutions already quoted in re- 
lation to the State of Pennsylvania, were adopted. On the 
2d November, 1782, that in relation to the Catawba Indians. 

If Congress possessed the power of guarantying to In- 
dians the rights of soil and sovereignty, by treaty, why 
did they adopt those resolutions? By reference to the 
journals of the convention, it will be seen, that, while a 
formal ratification of every foreign treaty was solemnly 
made, nocompact with any Indian tribe ever was ratified asa 
treaty. As a further proof that the continental Congress did 
not consider compacts or agreements with Indians upon the 
footing of treaties, on the 12th October, 1787, they pass 
ed Mr. Kine’s resolution, appropriating twenty thousand 
dollars for the purpose of holding treaties with the Indians, 
whenever a majority of Congress should judge necessary 
On the 25th October, 1787, seven States only being pre- 
sent, the resolution arranging the details for negotiating 
these treaties was passed. What is the conclusion? Nine 

| States being required to make a treaty, and that provision 
being alike applicable to its commencement and conclu- 
jsion*—either these compacts with Indian tribes were not 
considered treaties, or the venerable Congress of that 
jday wilfully and deliberately violated the instrument from 
which they derived their authority. It may be remarked, 
also, that, on the 3d June, 1785, the treaties with the Six 
| Nations, the Wyandots, Delawares, &c. were ordered to 
be transmitted to the Exccutive of the States, with a de- 
claration that no purchases of Indians should be considered 
as interfering with the rights of any State to the jurisdiction 
or soil. 

At the first session of the Senate under the new consti- 
tution, General Washington laid before them some of the 
treaties negotiated under the resolution of Mr. Kine, be- 
fore adverted to. Among these were the treaties of Fort 
Harmar, of the 9th January, 1789. The papers were re 


* Vide Mr. Jefferaon’s Memoirs, vol, 1. 
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ferred to a committee, which reported that they ‘* be ac- 
cepted, and the President of the United States be advised 
to execute and enjoin an observance of the same.” The 
Senate passed a resolution accordingly, ‘* that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be advised to execute and enjoin 
an observance of the treaty concluded at Fort Harmar, on 
the 9th January, 1789, between Arthur St. Clair, Gover- 
nor of the Western Territory, on the part of the United 
States, and the sachems and warriors of the Wyandots, 
Delawares, Ottawa, Chippewa, Pattawatima, and Sac na- 
tions.” And an attested copy of the proceedings was laid 
before the President. The President sent a message to 
the Senate, urging the practice of ratifying treaties with 
foreign powers, and saying he “ inclined to think it would 
be advisable to observe it in the conduct of our treaties with 
the Indians; for, though such treaties being, on their part, 
made by their chiefs or rulers, need not require to be ratified 
by them, yet, being formed on our part by the agency of 
subordinate officers, it seems to be both prudent and rea- 
sonable that their acts should not be binding on the 
nation until approved and ratified by the Government.” 

This message was referred to a committee, which re- 
ported **’That the signature of treaties with the Indian 
nations has ever been considered as a full completion 
thereof, and that such treaties have never been solemnly 
ratified by either of the contracting parties, as hath been 
commonly practised among the civilized nations of Europe: 
wherefore, the committee are of opinion that the formal 
ratification of the treaty of Fort Harmar, &c. is not expe- 
dient or necessary; and that the resolve of the Senate, of 
the 8th of September, 1789, respecting the said treaty, 
authorizes the President of the United States to enjoin a 
due observance thereof.” 

The Senate, on the 22d September, 1789, proceeded to 
consider the report, postponed it, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate do advise and consent that} 
the President of the United States ratify the treaty con- 
cluded at Fort Harmar, &c. 

It does not appear what were the reasons for this change 
of opinion on the part of the Senate, nor does the journal 
exhibit the yeas and nays, or state that the resolution was 
adopted by two-thirds. 

In 1790, a treaty having been negotiated with the Six| 
Nations, by which the commissioner, with good intentions, 
but incautiously, made certain confirmations of lands grant-| 
ed or leased by the Indians, in the State of New York, to! 
mdividuals, General Washington informed the Senate that) 
it was unauthorized by his instructions, unsupported by | 
the constitution, and that the transaction had been explicitly | 
disavowed by his orders to the Governor of New York, on| 
the 17th August, 1790.* 

The constitution, art. 1, sec. 10, first clause, interdicts 
the States from entering into any ‘treaty, alliance, or 
confederation.” 

This prohibition is absolute, unconditional, and without 
qualification. 

By the last clause, ‘*No State shall enter into agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, without the consent of Congress.” 

The framers of the constitution, then, distinguished be- 
tween treaties, alliances, and confederations, which were 
absolutely interdicted, and mere compacts or agreements 
with another State or foreign power, which were per- 
mitted with the consent of Congress. 

But a compact with a tribe of Indians is neither with a 
foreign power nor another State: and it is fair to infer 
that the phraseology was adopted for the purpose of al-} 
lowing it. Such compacts have been made; and the con- 
sent of the Congress has been asked; and a commissioner 
on the part of the United States has attended; and the 
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agreement has been submitted to the Senate; but, latterly, 
that body seems inclined to reject the construction which 
supposes such interference necessary. 

In December, 1827, a treaty of this description with the 
Seneca Indians, providing for the extinguishment of their 
title to certain lands in New York, in favor of the parties 
holding the right of pre-emption, was submitted to the Se- 
nate. Upon the resolution, that the Senate advise and 
consent to the ratification of the treaty, it was determined 
in the negative: yeas, twenty—nays, twenty. The Se- 
nate then adopted a resolution, ‘*‘That, by the refusal of 
the Senate to ratify the treaty with the Seneca Indians, it 
is not intended to express any disapprobation of the terms 
of the contract entered into by the individuals who are 
parties to that contract, but merely to disclaim the neces- 
sity of an interference by the Senate with the subject-mat- 
ter.”** 

It might be here observed, that the commissioners who 
negotiated Indian treaties, were formerly designated mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary, and were nominated to the Senate, 
like other ministers. ‘That practice has been long aban- 
doned, and they were now appointed solely by the Presi- 
dent. The negotiations at Ghent had been referred to 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
EvERETT] in the course of this discussion. Unless he 
[Mr. W.] erred, there was a part of that correspondence 
which did not favor the view taken by that gentleman. 
In their note of the 26th December, the American commis- 
sioners thus explain the policy of the United States re- 
specting the Indians: 

**On this subject the undersigned have no hesitation in 
avowing that the United States, while intending never to 
acquire lands from the Indians otherwise than peaceably, 
xnd with their free consent, are fully determined in that 
manner, progressively, and in proportion as their growing 
population may require, to reclaim from a state of nature, 
and to bring into cultivation, every portion of the territory 
contained within their acknowledged boundaries. In thus 
providing for the support of milhons of civilized beings, 
they will not violate any dictate of justice and humanity; 
for they will not only give to the few thousand savages 
scattered over that territory an ample equivalent for any 


j right they may surrender, but will always leave them the 


possession of lands more than they can cultivate, and more 
than adequate to their subsistence, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment, by cultivation.”’} 

In considering the power to make treaties, Mr. W. said 

he put out of the discussion, at least for the present, the 
constitutional right of the United States to cede any por- 
tion ofa State. Mr. Jefferson, in his correspondence with 
our minister in Spain, while Secretary of State, it would 
be seen, disavowed the right. When the British commis- 
sioners at Ghent proposed to treat on the basis of ufi pos- 
sidetis, the American commissioners refused, alleging that 
this might involve the cession of some part of our territo- 
ry, and no such treaty would they subscribe. 
” Mr. Quincy, in the debate on the admission of Louisi- 
ana intothe Union, contended for limitations on the treaty- 
making power. Ile said: **It was a monstrous proposi- 
tion to assert that the treaty-making power is competent 
to change the fundamental relations of the constitution 
itself;”? and added, that, in the conventions of the day, it 
was admitted the treaty-making power could not cut off a 
lim! ° 

Whether, for the purpose of restoring pc 
of an unsuccessful war, they mig pense of 
single State, relinquish, by treaty, what had already bee 
wrested from them Ly conquest, was an extreme « 

He [Mr. W.] was unwilling to believe it ever would « 
and if it did, he was not pr: 
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al right. It would not be pretended, however, that we ever 
had been, or should be, compelled tocede to Indians what 
they had conquered from us. Yet, he was greatly de-| 
ceived, if he did not show, conclusively, hereafter, that 
the United States had, at one time, usurped the power of| 
ceding apart of the State of Georgia to a tribe of savages. | 
How long would Pennsylvania or New York have endured | 
such an indignity? As to lands occupied by Indians with- 
in the old States, he apprehended the question stood thus: 
the right of soil and jurisdiction was not in the United 
States; they could not grant by treaty, to the Indians, that 

which they had not themselves. If these rights did not 

exist, independent of treaties, treaties with the United | 
States could not give them. But, it appeared to him, | 
they neither did exist independent of treaties, nor did any | 
treaty attempt or profess to give them. No treaty expli-| 
citly guaranties the sovereignty and soil to the Indians. 

The title guarantied is merely the occupancy, which, so 

far as he knew, was not proposed to be disturbed by the 

bill before them. 

The claim of the Indians to the rights of sovereignty 
and soil, stood, therefore, on the original ground of the 
law of nature and nations, to which the compacts be- 
tween them and the United States had added nothing. If 
the United States had, indeed, improvidently made agree- 
ments with the Indians, which they had no constitutional | 
power to execute, the contract could not be executed, but 
the good faith of the United States was bound to make 
every compensation in their power; and this bill provided 
the means of doing so. The effect of usage or opinion 
was as strongly illustrated by this subject of Indian treaties, 
as by any other. What to-day is fact, to-morrow will be 
precedent, the next day practice, and then a contempo- 
raneous construction of the constitution. Strictly speak- 
ing, the United States had no right to hold a treaty for 
the acquisition of land with the Indians within a State in 
which the soil or fee does not belong to the United States. 
The treaty is held by the State. A commissioner on the 
part of the United States may be appointed to attend, to 
see that justice is done to the Indians. This is a matter 
of expediency, resulting from their obligations to protect | 
the State from war or domestic violence. 

The anomalous condition of the Indian lands in Georgia 
has been the source of much confusion in the arguments | 
on the rights of that State. 

The right of soil and jurisdiction was in Georgia; the 
occupancy in the Indians, The obligation to extinguish 
the Indian claim to occupancy rested on the United States. 

The right of treating was gradually assumed by those on 
whom the obligation and expense of disencumbering the 
estate devolved. 

Mr. W. said he would here make an observation or 
two, connected with another branch of the constitutional 
question. 

By the constitution, a basis of representation is agreed 
on, and ** Indians not taxed” aré to be excluded. He was 
at a loss to conceive why this provision was necessary, or 
how it was applicable, unless the States hada right to in- 
clude and tax them. 

In addition to this, the constitution guaranties to every 
State a ‘republican form of Government,”’ and engages 
to protect them against invasion and domestic violence. 
How is this consistent with the existence of an Indian Go- 
vernment within the heart of a State independent of her 
laws? 

Moreover, ‘*no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State.” To meet 
this difficulty, it is alleged the Cherokee oligarchy is not a 
State. 
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messages of the different Presidents of the United States, 
as illustrative of the course pursued by the Government on 
this subject. 

Until near the close of General Washington’s administra- 
tion, the relations between the Indians and the United 


; States, as was well known, were those of almost unceasing 


hostility. The detention of the western posts, and the 
machinations of foreign agents among the savages, were 
topics of frequent complaint. 

In his first speech to Congress, January 8, 1790, he says: 
** There was reason to hope that the pacific measures 
with regard to certain hostile tribes of Indians would have 
relieved the inhabitants of our southern and western fron- 
tiers from their depredations. But you will perceive, 
from the information contained in the papers which I shall 
direct to be laid before you, that we ought to be prepared 
to afford protection to those parts of the Union, and, if 
necessary, to punish the aggressors.” In his speech at the 
opening of Congress, 8th December, 1790, he informs 
Congress of the murders and other outrages committed 
by the Indians, and that, defensive operations being inade- 
quate, he had ordered out the militia, and directed offen- 
sive operations. 

On the 25th October, 1791, in his speech at the com- 
mencement of the session, he informs Congress of the 
steps taken to punish the savages, and restore peace to the 
frontier, and recommends measures in relation to trade 


jand intercourse with them. 


In his speech, November 6, 1792, the President details 
the efforts made to restore peace, and the various depre- 
dations and outrages of the savages. After adverting to 


\the hostilities north of the Ohio, he proceeds: ‘* It must 


add to your concern to be informed, that, beside the con- 
tinuation of hostile appearances among the tribes north of 
the Ohio, some threatening symptoms have of late been 
revived among some of those south of it. A part of the 
Cherokees, known by the name of Chickawagas, inhabit- 
ing five villages on the Tennessee river, have long been 
in the practice of committing depredations on the neigh- 
boring settlements. 

**It was hoped that the treaty of Holston, made with 
the Cherokee nation in July, 1791, would have prevented 
a repetition of such depredations. But the event has not 
answered this hope. ‘The Chickawagas, aided by some 
banditti of another tribe in their vicinity, have recently 
perpetrated wanton and unprovoked hostilities upon the 
citizens of the United States in that quarter.” 

In the succeeding year’s speech, December 3, 1793, he 
states the obstinacy of the savages; the liberality of the 
United States to them; the relief extended to them in food 
and clothing; the anxiety of our Government for peace, 
and still critical state of our relations with the Creeks.and 
Cherokees. . 

On the 19th November, 1794, he refers to the military 
operations under General Wayne, the willingness of the Go- 
vernment to grant the Indians peace, and adds: ‘* Towards 
none, of the Indian tribes have overtures of friendship 
been spared. The Creeks, in particular, are covered from 
encroachment by the interposition of the General Govern 
ment and that of Georgia.” 

In his speech at the opening of Congress, 8th Decem- 
ber, 1795, he mentions the successful termination of the 
war with the northern Indians, and the trespasses alleged 
to have been committed on the southern Indians by some 
lawless white men. 

This is the only instance during the whole course of his 
administration, in which the Indian hostilities do not appear 
to have been entirely wanton and unprovoked. 

In the same speech he suggests the propricty of taking 


proper subjects for the action of the treaty-making power, |means to supply their necessities, and the possibility ot 
they are a State; but when the inhibitions of the constitu- | civilizing them. 


tion are to be applied to them, they are nota State. 
Mr. W. said, he would next refer to the speeches and 


In 1796, he speaks of the measures taken to secure 
|peace, and establish forts and trading houses. 
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Thus far— | In 1808, the President informs C ongress that ** one of 


To chastise their unprovoked hostility by arms; 


| the two great divisions of the Che rokee nation have now 
To provide them occasionally, and in case of absolute 


in consideration to solicit the citizenship of the United 


necessity, with food and clothing; | States, and to be identified with us, in laws and govern- 
To cultivate their good will by presents; |ment, in such progressive manner as we shall think best. 
Prevent intrusions on their hunting grounds; In the messages of President Madison, in 1809~10 and 
Provide for intercourse and commerce with them, and} ’11, nothing material appeared in relation to this topic. 

establish forts and trading houses; seem to have been the) In 1812, he says: ** The Indian tr ibes, not under foreign 

principal subjects of executive solicitude. | instigations, remain at peace, and receive the civ ilizing ate 
During the ensuing administration, Mr. W. said he! tentions which have proved so beneficial to them.” 

found in the speeches of the President only one reference} In the messages of 1813 and 714, reference is made to 


to our Indian affairs: on the 23d of November, 1797, where the war with the southern Indians, and the military ser- 
he speaks of the interference of foreign agents, and their| vices of the present Chief Magistrate. 7 
attempts to excite the savages to hostilities against the) In 1815, the President says: **The Indian tribes within 
United States, and suggests the passage of a law to reach} and bordering on the southern frontier, whoma cruel war 
such offences. The Presi ident, then, evidently did 1 no t} on their part had compelled to chastis into peace, have 


consider such a law as an unwarrant: able interference with | | latterly shown a restlessness, which has ¢ rp d for 


! re pa- 
Indian sovereignty. Neither in the inaugural address or first] ratory measures for suppressing i, and for protecting the 
message of Mr. Jefferson, is any mention made of Indian af-| commissioners engaged in carrying Ss terms of the peace 
fairs. The remaining messages of the first four years of his} into exceution.” 


administration refer, in general terms, to the settlement of | In 1816, he says: ** The Indian tribes within our limits 
boundaries, the cessions of lands, and the efforts of the Go-| } appear also disposed toremain at peace. From several of 
vernment to preserve peace and introduce agriculture and) them, purchases have been made, particularly favorable to 
the arts among them. In his inaugural address, at the/the wishes and security of our — cr settlements, as 


commencement of his second term, 4th March, 1805, he} well as to one 8 neral interests of the nation. In some in- 
comments on the condition of this people more aut length: | stances, the titles, though not support d by due proof, and 
‘©The aboriginal inhabitants of these countries, 1 have} ¢ clashing 


hing of one tribe with the claims of ano ne 
‘hh ive be: en extinguished by double purchases—-the bene- 
7} volent policy of the United States, preferring as aug: 
mented expense to the hazard of doin g injustice, or to 
the enforcement of justice against a feeble and untutored 


regarded with the commiseration their history inspires. 
Endowed with the faculties and the rights of men—- 
breathing an ardent love of liberty and inde pe ndenc¢ 
and occupying a country which k ft them no desire but to 
be undisturbed--the stream of overflowing population, 
from other regions, directed itself on these shores—) blood 
without power to divert, or habits to contend against, they | has 
have been overwhelmed by the current, or driven be fore 
it-—now reduced within limits too narrow for the hunter’s| re oom of the work of civilization, which had made 
state, humanity enjoins us to teach them agriculture and| an encouraging progress among some of the tribes; and 
the arts--to encourage them to that industry which alone] that the fax ility is 
can enable them to maintain their place in existence—and 


Iam happy to add that the tranquillity which 
been restored among the tribes themselves, as well 
as between them and our own population, will favor the 


} 


nereasing for extending that divided and 


> 


individual ownership, which exists now in moveable pro 






to prepare them in time for that state of see iety which to perty only, to the soil itself; 1 of thus establishing, in 
bodily comforts adds the im; eeaienas of the mind and} th culture and improvement of it, the true foundation 
morals. We have, therefore, liberally furnished them} for a transit from the habits of the savage to the arts and 
with the implements of husbandry and household use; we! comfort of social life.” 

have placed among them instructors in the arts of Gret ne-| President Monroe, in his inaugural address of 1817, 
vessity 5 and they are covered with the Leis of the law,| says: “ With the Indian tribes, it is our duty to cultivate 
against aggressors from amon g themselves. friendly relations, and to act with kind ‘s 1] ality 

‘*But the endeavors to enlighten them on the fat n all our transac s. Equally proper is it to | ve 

which awaits their present course of life, to induce them] jn our efforts to extend to them the advantages of civil 
to exercise their reason, follow its dictates, and change} zation.” 


their pursuits with the change of circumstances, have 





powerful ol stacles to encounter; they are combatted by purchases of land from seve al Indian tribes bordering on 
the habits of their bodics, prejudice of their minds, igno-| Lake Erie, by which the Indian title, with the exe pton 
rance, price, and the influence of interested and crafty | of moderate ‘reservations, has been ext ngushed to tl 
individuals among them, who feel themselves something owe the land within the limits of the State of Ohio, 
in the present order of things, and fear to become nothing} and to a oes of that in the Michigan territory and the 
in any other. These persons inculcate a sanctimonious] State o of Incliana. 
reverence for the customs of thcir ancestors; that whiat- 1Meees the ( herokee tribe, atract has bee pu chased 
eve r they did, must be done through all time; that reason|jn the State of Georgia, and a wl rement made, by 
isa false guide, and to advance under its counsel in their} which, in exchange for lands beyond the M‘ssissippi, a 
physical, moral, or political condition, is perilous innova-| great part, if not t whole of the land bel ne to that 
tion; -that their duty is to remain as their Creator mad of that river, in the § f North Care 
them, ignorance being saf: ty, and knowledge full of ‘ lennessee, and in the Alabama tert 
dang rs; in short, my fricinds, among them is seen th ac- ye ac quir — 
tion and counteraction of good sense and bigotry. They will remark how far these flatt { 
too, have their anti-philosophers, who find an interest in ‘ ct from being realized. 
kecping things in their pres nt state, who dread rejorma- Th Pr adent continus co1rh hunter tate «¢ 1 ¢ 
tion, and exert all their faculties to maintain the ascen- only in the vast uncultivated desert it vields 
dancy of habit over the duty of improving our reason, | d nse and con pact form and grea for of a j 
and obeying its mandates.” population; and of right it ougitto yicld, fort 

In the messages of 1805-’6 and °7, the cfforts of the riven to mankind to support the gi vatest 1 
Government to preserve peace—the acceptance of ces-! it is « apable; and no tribe or peop! 
sions—the determination to promote their progress and) hold m the wants of oth more t 


welfare, arc menticned. their own support Seanmiost. tt 


people, by means involving or threatening an effusion of 


In his mes ive of Deceml r, 1 517, he adverts to the 
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that the reserv ations of land made by the | tre aties with the 
tribes on Lake Erie, were made with a view to individual 
ownership among them, and to the cultivation of the soil 
by all, and that an annual stipend has been pledged to sup- 
ply all their other wants. It will merit the consider ation 
of Congress, whether other provision, not stipulated by 
treaty, ought to be made for these tribes, and for the ad- 
vancement of the liberal and humane policy of the United 
States towards all the tribes within our limits, and, more 
particularly, for their improvement in the arts of civilized} 
life.” 

In the message of 1818, speaking of foreign adven- 
turers among the savages, the President says: **It is to 
the interference of some of these adventurers, in misre 
presenting the claims and titles of the Indians to land, snd} 
in practising on their savage propensitics, that the Semi- 
nole war is principally to be traced.’ 

On the general topic, he remarks, in the same message: 
** Experience has clearly demonstrated that independent 
savage communities cannot long exist within the limits of 
a civilized population. The progress of the latter has al-} 
most invariably terminated in the extinction of the former, 
especially of the tribes belongi ng to our portion of this! 
hemisphere, among whom loftiness of sentiment and gal-| 
lantry in action have been conspicuous. To c ivilize them, | 
and even prevent their extinction, it scems to be indispen-| 
sable that their independence, as communities, should} 
cease, and that the control of the United States over them | 
should be complete and undisputed. The hunter-state| 
will then be more easily abandoned, and recourse will be} 
had to the acquisition and culture of lan 1, and to other| 
pursuits tending to dissolve the ties which connect them 
together as a savage community, and to give a new cha-|i 

racter to every individual. I present this sub; ect to the] 
conside ee mn of C ongress, onthe presumption “that it may 
be found expedient and practicable to adopt some be-| 
nevolent prov isions having these objec ts in view, relative] 
to the tribes within our settlements.” | 

In the messages of 1819 and 1820, the passages rela-| 
tive to Indian ail: airs either do not bear so immediately on| 
this questio: » or do not present any thing material to be 
quoted. In his inaugural address of 1821, Mr. Monrox 
expresses himself thus: 

‘*The care of the Indian tribes within our limits has 
long been an essential part of our system; but, unfortu- 
nately, it has not been exccuted in a manner to accom- 
plish all the objects intended by it. We have tre ated| 
them as independent nations, without their having any 
substantial pretensions to that rank. ‘The distinction has 
flattered their pride, retarded their improvement, and, in 
many instances, paved the way to their destruction. The 
progress of our settlements westward, Ro om rted, as they 
are, by a dense population, has cx ntly ates n them 
back, with almost the total sacmfice of the lands which 
they have be n ¢ ompelled toabandon. They hs ive claims 
» magnanimity, and, I may add, on the justice of this 
which we must all feel. We should become their 
n factor s; we should perform the office of their 
great father, the endear ‘ing ri itle which they emphat cally 

: to the Chicf Magistrs ate of our Union. Their sove- 
over territories should cease; in lieu of which, the 
ight of soil should be secured to each individual and his 
po sterity, in Competent portions, and, for the territory 
thus ceded by each tribe, some reasonable equivalent 
should be granted, to be vested in permanent funds, for 
the support of cis ent over them, and for the 
education of the ‘ ‘tion in the 
arts of hu wide sustenance for them| 
until they could * themselves. My earnest 
hope is that Cong st some plan, fi unded on| 














r their instruc 








these principles, with such i nprove sere as their wisdom| 
may suger st, and carry it lite s eff as soon as it may be} 


practica ble.’ 
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In the 1 message : of 1821 there is nothing of peculiar in- 
terest relative to the Indians. 

In 1822, the President informs Congress of the abolition 
of the trading houses, in conformity with the act for that 
purpose. 

In 1823, there is nothing important on this topic. 

In 1824, the President informs Congress of some Indian 
hostilities on the upper Mississippi; of the preservation 
of pacific relations with the other tribes; and, after re- 
marking upon the schools, pursues the general subject thus: 

** The condition of the aborigines within our limits, 
and especially those who are within the limits of any of 
the States, merits likewise particular attention. Expe- 
| rience has shown, that, unless the tribes be civilized, they 
can never be incorporated into our system, in any form 
whatever. It has likewise shown, that, in the regular 
augmentation of our popul: ation with the extension of our 
se ttlements, their situation will become deplorable, if their 
extinction is not menaced. Some well digested plan, 
which will rescue them from such calamities, is due to 
their rights, to the rights of humanity, and to the honor 
of the nation. T heir civilization is ind! spensable to their 
| safety, and this can be accomplished only by degrees. 
The process must commence with the infant state, through 
whom some effect may be wrought on the pare ntal. Dif- 
ficulties of the most serious character present themselves 
to the attainment of this very desirable result, on the ter- 
ritory on which they now reside. To remove them from 
it by force, even with a view to their own security and 
happiness, would be revolting to humanity, and utterly 
unjustifiable. Between the limits of our present States 


| and territories, and the Rocky Mountains and Mexico, there 


is a vast territory to which they might be invited, with in- 
| ducements whi ch might be successful. It is thought, if 
| that territory should be divided into districts, by previous 
agreement with the tribes now residing there, and civil 
governments be established in each, with schools for every 
branch of instruction in literature and in the arts of 
civilized life, that all the tribes now within our limits might 
gradually be drawn there. The execution of this plan 
would necessarily be attended with expense, and that not 
inconsi iderable; but it is doubted whether any other can 
be devised, which would be less liable to that objection, 

or more li ke ly to succeed.’ 

On the 27th January, 1825, Mr. Monroe sent his special 
| message to Congress, on the subject of the Indians, ac 
companied by the then Secretary of War’s plan of coloni 
zation. That message and report are comparatively so 
recent and well known, that he would only quote a short 
paragraph from each. Mr. Monroe says: 

**Experience has clearly demonstrated, that, in their 
present state, it is impossible to incorporate them, in such 
masses, in any form, into our system. It has also dc mon- 
stated, with equal certainty, that, without a timely antici 
pation of, and provision against, the dangers to which 
the y are expose d, under causes which it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to control, their degradation and exter- 
mination will be inevitable.” 

Mr. Calhoun, in his report, speaking of the southern 
tribes, says: 

‘© Of the four southern tribes, two of them, the Chero- 
kees and Choctaws, have alre ady allotted to the ma tract 
of country west of the Mississippi. That which has been 
allotted to the latter, is believed to be sufficiently ample 
for the whole vation, should they emigrate; and if an ar- 
rangement, which is believed not to be impracticable, 
could be made between them and the Chickasaws, who are 
their neighbors, and of similar habits and dispositions, it 
would be sufficient for the accommodation of both. A 
suflicient country should be reserved to the west of the 
Cherokees, on the Arkansas, as a means of exchange with 
those who remain on the east. To the Creeks miglit be 


| allotted a country between the Arkansas and Canadian 
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river, which limits the northern boundary of the Choctaws | bable that, by a conciliatory system, the expense of manag- 


in that quarter.” 

On the 3d of February, 1826, Mr. Secretary Barbour’s 
report on the subject of Indian colonization was made. 

In 1828, Mr. Adams submitted to Congress his views on 
this topic; and at the same session was presented Mr. Se- 
cretary Porter’s report. These he would not now stop 
particularly to examine. He might advert to them here- 
after. Every gentleman, lie presumed, had read them, 
and he would be fully borne out in the assertion that they 
agreed, substantially, and in principle, with the suggestions 
of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Calhoun. On these documents, 
he would offer only one reflection. From the days of Mr. 
Jefferson to the present, this policy had been steadily kept 
in view by the Government. It had always been deemed 
wise, practicable, and just. Why, then, are we told it 
is new and visionary? that we have not sufficient informa- 
tion on which to act? that the plan has not been duly con- 
sidered and matured? Have so many eminent men amused 
themselves by throwing out crude notions to Congress and 
the people, upon a question so deeply affecting the in- 
terests of the Union and the lives and happiness of thou- 
sands of their fellow-beings? Have they dared to prac- 
tise a deception on the country’? and has this deception 
been repeated through four administrations? 

Mr. W. said, before he left this part of the subject, he 
would advert to what had been said as to the supposed 
opinion of General Washington and his cabinet as to the 
rights of the Indians, and the policy to be pursued towards 
them. He, too, had had access to the original documents on 
the files of the Senate; and he begged leave to quote a 
part of them, for the purpose of showing that the course 
adopted was considered as one of expediency chiefly, if 
not solely. 

The paper he should read was a communication from 
General Knox, the Secretary of War, to the President of 
the United States, dated 15th June, 1789. 

‘©The United States, having come into the possession 
of sovereignty, and an extensive territory, must una- 
voidably be subject to the expenses of such a condition. 

‘¢ The time has arrived when it is highly expedient that 
a liberal system of justice should be adopted for the va- 
rious Indian tribes within the limits of the United States. 

‘* By having recourse to the several Indian treaties made 
by the authority of Congress since the conclusion of the 
war with Great Britain, excepting those made, January, 
1789, at Fort Harmar, it would appear that Congress were 
of opinion that the treaty of peace of 1783 absolutely 
invested them with the fee of all the Indian lands within 
the limits of the United States; that they had the right to 
assign or retain such portions as they should judge pro- 
per. But it is manifest, from the representations of the 
confederated Indians, at the Huron village, in December, 
1786, that they entertained a different opinion, and that 
they were the only rightful proprietors of the soil; and it 
appears, by the resolve of the 2d of July, 1788, that Con- 
gress so far conformed to the idea, as to appropriate a sum 
of money sclely to the purpose of extinguishing the In- 
dian claims to lands they had ceded to the United States, 
and for obtaining regular conveyances of the same. This 
object was accormlingly accomplished at the treaty of Fort 
Harmar, in January, 1789. 

** The principle of the Indian right to the lands they 
possess being thus conceded, the dignity and interest of the 
nation will be advanced by making it the basis of the fu- 
ture administration of justice towards the Indian tribes. 

‘©The whole number of Indian warriors, south of the 
Ohio, and east of the Mississippi, may be estimated at four- 
teen thousand; those to the northward of the Ohio, and to 
the southward of the lakes, at about five thousand. In 
addition to these, the old men, women, and children 
may be estimated at three for one warrior, the whole 
amounting to seventy-six thousand souls. It is highly pro. 
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ing the said Indians, and attaching them to the United 
States, for the next ensuing period of fifty years, may, on 
an average, cost fifteen thousand dollars annually. 

‘* A system of coercion and oppression, pursued from 
time to time, for the same period, as the convenience of 
the United States might dictate, would probably amount 
to a much greater sum of money. But the blood and in- 
justice which would stain the character of the nation would 
be beyond all pecuniary calculation. 

** As the settlements of the whites shall approach near 
to the Indian boundaries established by treaties, the game 
will be diminished, and the lands being valuable to the In- 
dians only as hunting grounds, they will be willing to sell 
further tracts, for small considerations. By the expiration, 
therefore, of the above period, it is most probable that 
the Indians will, by the invariable operation of the causes 
which have hitherto existed in their intercourse with the 
whites, be reduced to a very small number.” 

Mr. W. next adverted to the course of the late adminis- 
tration, on the subject of this Cherokee Government. In 
October or November, 1827, the commissioners of the 
United States, General Cocke and Messrs. Davidson and 
Gray, communicated to Mr. Barbour, Secretary of War, 
the Cherokee constitution, which they say was formed by 
white men and half breeds, who fill nearly all the offices, 
rule the people, and dispose of the annuities at pleasure.* 

In their journal, July 7, they state that they Jearned 
from Elias Boudinot, that the council adjourned without 
settling their business amicably, and some of the old In- 
dians were very much dissatisfied, and intended to raise op- 
position to their new mode of Government, by a constitu- 
tion. 

On the 26th January, 1828, Governor Forsyth addressed 
the President, enclosing a copy of the Cherokee constitu- 
tion, and asked what measures had been taken to prevent 
the formation of a new Government within the State of 
Georgia. 

On the 21st February, Mr. W. introduced a resolution 
of inquiry on the same subject. On the 22d it was modi- 
fied at the suggestion of the honorable gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Storrs] and laid on the table at the sug- 
gestion of the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Wickurrrs.] On the 29th the resolution was again mo- 
dified by the mover, and was then again laid on the table, 
on the motion of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Srorrs.}] On the 3d of March it passed. When the docu- 
ments in answer to the resolution came in, it appeared, 
that, on the 23d February, two days after the resolution 
was introduced, the letter of Mr. Barbour, the Secretary 
of War, to H. Montgomery, agent for the Cherokees, was 
written. By this letter the agent was ‘‘directed by the 
President to converse with the chiefs, and inform them 
that he wishes them distinctly to understand that this act 
of theirs cannot be viewed in any other light than as regu- 
tations of a purely municipal character; and which he 
wishes them distinctly to understand, will not be recog- 
nised as changing any one of the relations under which 
they stood to the General Government prior to the adop- 
tion of said constitution.” Among the same documents 
was communicated a letter from the officer at the head of 
what has been called the bureau of Indian Affairs, [Col. 
McKenney] to the Secretary of War, in which he ex- 
presses himself thus: ** 1 think it much to be regretted 
Eat the idea of sovereignty should have taken such deep 
jhold of these people. It is not possible for them to erect 
themselves into a state of such independence, and a sepa- 
rate and distinct Government; and the sooner they are en- 
lightened on the subject, I think the better. The most 
they can ever hope for, if they retain their possessions 


* Doc. Ist Sess, 20th Cong. pp. 5, 8, ¥. 
+Ib. p.9 
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within the States, is to hold them under the laws of the 
States as citizens.” 

At the opening of the next session of Congress, Presi- 
nent Adams in his message expressed himself thus: ** The 
attention of Congress is particularly invited to that part of 
the report of the Secretary of War which concerns the 
existing system of our relations with the Indian tribes. At 
the establishment of the Federal Government, under the 
present constitution of the United States, the principle 
was adopted of considering them as foreign and indepen- 
dent powers, and also as proprietors of lanes. They were, 
moreover, considered as savages, whom it was our policy 
and our duty to use our influence in converting to chris- 
tianity, and in bringing within the pale of the constitution. 

** As independent powers, we negotiated with them by 
treaties; as proprictors, we purchased of them all the lands 
which we could prevail upon them to sell; as brethren of 
the human race, rude and ignorant, we endeavored to 
bring them to the knowledge of religion and letters. The 
ultimate design was to incorporate in our own institutions 
that portion of them which could be converted to the 
state of civilization. 

‘*In the practice af European States, before our revo- 
lution, they had been considered as children to be govern- 
ed; as tenants at discretion, to be dispossessed as occas:on 
might require; as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling 
concessions for removal from the grounds from which 
their game was extirpated. In changing the system, it 
would seem as if a full contemplation of the consequences 
of the change had not been taken. We have been far 
more successful in the acquisition of their lands, than in im- 
parting to them the principles, or inspiring them with the 
spirit of civilization. But, in appropriating to ourselves 


the obligation of providing them with subsistence; and 
when we have had the rare good fortune of teaching them 
the arts of civilization and the doctrines of christianity, 
we have unexpectedly found them forming, in the midst 


ours, and rivals of sovereignty within the territories of the 
members of our Union. This state of things requires that 
aremedy should be provided—a remedy, which, while 
it shall do justice to those unfortunate children of nature, 
may secure to the members of our confederation their 
rights of sovereignty and of soil. As the outline of a pro- 
ject tothat effect, the views presented in the report of the 
Secretary of War are recommended to the consideration 
of Congress.” 

Now, sir, {said Mr. W.] if the “rights of sovereignty 
and soil” in the States were not, in the view of the Presi- 
dent, invaded by this state of things, what remedy could 
be requisite to secure them? : 

Next, sir, [said Mr. W.] Ict us refer to Mr. Secretary 
Porter’s report. What does he say? ‘*Nothing can be 
more clear to one who has marked the progress of popula- 


ples of human action, than that these Indians will not be 
permitted to hold the reservations on which they live with- 
in the States, by their present tenure, for any considerable 
period. If, indeed, they were not disturbed in their pos- 
sessions by us, it would be impossible for them long to 
subsist, as they have heretofore done, by the chase, as 
their game is already so much diminished as to render it 
frequently necessary to furnish them with provisions in 
order to save them from starvation. 
titute and deplorable eondition, and which is constantly 
growing more helpless, it would seem to be not only the 


Removal of ‘the Indians. 


their hunting grounds, we have brought upon ourselves| 


of ourselves, communities claiming to be independent of| 


tion and improvement, and is conversant with the princi- 


In their present des-| 


right, but the duty ofthe Government, to take them un- 
der its pat rnal care, and to exercise over their persons 
and property the salutary rights and duties of cuardian- 
ship.” 
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Mr. W. asked leave to refer the House to one or two ju 
dicial decisions: 

** The United States maintain, as all others have main- 
tained, that discovery gave an exclusive right to extinguish 
the Indian title of occupancy, either by purchase or con- 
quest, and gave also a right to such a degree of sovereignty 
as the circumstances of the people would allow them to 
exercise.” 

‘sIthas never been doubted that either the United 
States or the several States had a clear title to all the 
lands within the boundary lines described in the treaty of 
peace of 1783, subject only to the Indian right of occu- 
pancy, and that the exclusive power to extinguish that 
right was vested in that Government which might con- 
stitutionally exercise it.” 

The case of Jackson and Gocdel, in New York, had 
been referred to, and made the subject of much discus- 
sion. He took that case to be thus: 

Land had been granted by the State to an individual In- 
dian for military services. His Indian heir alienated it to 
awhite man. The supreme court determined that the 
Indian must be considered a citizen, that his Indian heir 
took by descent as the heir of a citizen, and that the 
statutes of the State in restraint of Indian alienations, as 
they then existed, did not extend to the alie..ation of an 

individual Indian conveying land granted to his Indian an- 
cestor for military services. 

The court of errors held it was not necessary, to deter- 
| mine the question of citizenship, that the patent was an 
| express legislative grant, enabling the Indian heir to hold. 
| That the laws in restraint of Indian alienation, then in 
| force, extended to individual Indians as well as to tribes. 
That, if it were necessary to decide the question of cit!- 
zenship, the Indian could not be deemed a citizen. 

There is much speculative reasoning, certainly, on the 
condition of the Indians: and what is the conclusion’ ‘That 
‘they are placed under our protection, and subject to 
our coercion, so far as the public safety requires, and no 
further.” 

If they are admitted to be under the protection, and 
subject to the coercion of the States, so far as the public 
safety requires, and the State must be the judge how far 
that is, which | take to be the meaning of the Chancellor, 
I do not perceive the wide difference on the point between 
him and the Chief Justice of the supreme court of New 
York, who, in delivering the opinion of that court, says: 
“ Their condition has been gradually changing, until they 
have lost every attribute of sovereignty, and become en- 
| tirely dependent upon, and subject to our Government.” 

The Chancellor himself, inhis commentaries, declares, 
“the peculiar character and habits of the Indian nat.cns 
rendered them incapable of sustain‘ng any other relations 
with the whites, than that of dependence and pupilage. 
| There was no other way of dealing with them, than that 
of keeping them separate, subordinate, and dependent, 
with a guardian care thrown around them for their pro- 
| tection.” 

‘*Itis the law of the land,” says Chancellor Kent, speak- 
ing of the titles derived from conquest and discovery, 
“Cand no court of justice can permit the right to be dis- 
turbed by speculative reasoning’s on abstract rights.” 

Mr. W. said he would offer a remark or two on the 
Indian intercourse acts. The first act, 22d July, 1790, 
makes no peculiar provision, with respect to Indians w ith- 
in the jurisdiction of a State. 

‘The second act, Ist March, 1793, provides, section 13 
‘* That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
any trade or intercourse with the Indians living on lands 
surrounded by settlements of the citizens of the United 
States, and being within the jur'sdiction of the ind'vidual 
The third act, 27th May, 1796, is the same, sec- 


| 





ee eae 
states. 


With the purpose of showing how this matter of Indian/ tion 19, except that it reads ** ordinary jurisdiction,” &c. 
title and sovereignty had been considered by our courts, | 


The fourth act, 3d March, 1799, is the same as the last, a3 
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is also the act of the 30th March, 1802. These acts the/years, I am well acquainted with their circumstances both 


committee of Congress, upon the memorial of Georgia, in 
1797, admitted required revision, but alleged it was too 
late in the session to act upon them. 

Let us pause now, [said Mr. W.] and consider for a mo- 
ment the policy we have pursued towards the Indians, and 
its consequences. We gave to their cessions of land the 
formality of bargains, and some of the empty solemnities 
of treaties. 

We established houses of trade among them, at a heavy 
expense. 

We appointed agents and sub-agents, and provided 
them with missionaries, schoolmasters, and blacksmiths. 
What have been the consequences? And first as to treaties. 

We incurred the expense of assembling and subsisting 
the Indians, during several incffectual attempts to treat. 
By allowing them this show of independence, we flattered 
the pride and encouraged the obstinacy of the savages, 
thereby obstructing our own views. We were often com- 
pelled to buy the same land over two or three times, from 
different tribes. 

The purchase money was immediately dissipated by the 
Indians, often before they left the treaty ground. 

We were compelled to offer inducements to the chiefs, 
for their assent to cessions, in the shape of presents, or, as 
they have been termed, bribes. 

This produced dissatisfaction among our own citizens, 
whose consciences were offended by these practices, 
though inevitable in all treaties with barbarous nations; and 
hence no treaty could latterly be negotiated without loud 
complaints of bribery and fraud. 

Next followed the modification of the principle of trea- 
ties, contained in the Cherokee treaty of 1817, the Creek 
treaty of 1826, and the treaty of 1828 with the Chero- 
kees of Arkansas, by which the enrolment of individuals, 
with their own consent, as emigrants beyond the Missis- 
sippi, was provided for, and inducements offered them, 
similar in character to those in the present bill. Then fol- 
lowed the laws of the pretended Cherokee Government, 
punishing, with cruel and sanguinary punishments, any 
who should presume to sell their improvements, emigrate, 
or treat for a sale of land, or meet United States’ commis- 
sioners to treat for a cession, according to the ancient and 
established usages. To these succeeded the law of Geor- 
gia, intended merely to meet this state of things, and to 
punish those who should attempt to punish the native Che- 


before and after receiving annuities, and declare that I 
have found no reason for inclining to a different opinion 
from that just now expressed. 1am inclined to believe 
that there are few, if any, Indian agents who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion.” 

Next as to agents. 

Their inierest in preserving the present state of things, 
and often in obstructing the policy of the Government, is 
apparent. They are frequently under temptations from 
this inter?st to neglect or violate their duty. The mis- 
chievous effects of this influence, extended over the 
Indians through the instrumentality of sub-agents, artifi- 
cers, storekeepers, and other white men, permitted to 
reside in the nation, were well known. More than one 
agent had been strongly suspected of using this influence 
for sinister purposes: he need not particularize. He might 
appeal to the statement made before the New York So- 
ciety for aiding the emigration of the Indians, and would 
ask the attention of the House to another passage in Mr. 
McCoy’s valuable pamphlet. 

“It is proper, however, before we dismiss this part of 
our subject, to observe, that, notwithstanding the preceding 
remarks, we are well aware of some formidable obstacles 
to the proposed removal of the Indians. The obstacles to 
which we allude will not derive either their origin or their 
support from the Indians themselves, but both will be 
found in the avarice of white men, near to, or mingling 
with, the Indians, whose interest it is for the natives to 
remain where they are, and in their present condition.” 

{deeply regret the necessity of mentioning this cir- 
cumstance; dut justice to my subject, to the Indians, and 
to my own conscience, demands it of me. We may pre- 
pare to encounter a host of opposers, consisting of traders, 
both licensed and unlicensed; many of them speaking the 
Indian language fluently, and in habits of daily intercourse 
with them, often allied by marriage, and otherwise by 
blood; of many others, who profit more or less by a com- 
mission from our Government, for the performance of 
services in the Indian Department. Remove the Indians, 
and the fountain fails. Some estimate of the difficulties 
arising from this quarter, may be formed, on considering 
the influence which the number of those interested persons, 
under these favorable opportunities, may exert on the 
minds of these ignorant, uninformed people, whose preju- 
dices against us are generally inveterate, and whose jea- 


rokees, most of whom were willing to emigrate, for the} lousies are cver on the alert; considering, also, that in the 


exercise of their own free will. 
Next as to trading houses. 
They entailed on us a heavy expense—they were liable 


transacting of business with the Indians, Government has 
generally been under the necessity of availing itselfof the 
services of these very persons. ‘The story requires much 


to great abuses—they lent us little or no aid in maintain-| delicacy in the telling, and, perhaps, has never been, nor 


ing an influence over the Indian tribes. 

After a fair trial they were deliberately abolished by 
Congress. ” ; 

Then as to the payment of annuities. They have been 
found of little benefit to the mass of the common Indians. 
He would refer the House to the testimony of the reve- 
rend Mr. McCoy, a gentleman worthy of all credit, and 
speaking after much experience from his own observation. 

“« The first item alluded to, of sixty-five thousand two 
hundred dollars, is the aggregate of annuities paid to those 
Indians within the district under consideration. There 
has been a lamentable waste of public treasure upon In- 
dian treaties, and I as confidently assert that there isa 
lamentable waste of public moneys in Indian annuities. 
Our Government is not in the habit of taking their lands 
for nothing. But it is extremely doubtful whether the 


thousands of dollars, annually paid to the Indians, as mat- 


ters are, render them any service. My own opinion is, 


will it now be plainly told, that scarce a treaty with the 
Indians occurs, in which the commissioners of the United 
States are not obliged to shape some part of it to suit the 
convenience of some of this class of persons.” 

Again: As to schools and missionaries. 

In speaking of the missionaries, and their representa- 
tions of the condition and wishes of the Indians, he intend- 
ed to do justice to the labors and motives of these pious 
and often disinterested men. ‘That they were often misled, 
and in their turn contributed much to mislead others, was 
indisputable. They were often tempted to suppress every 
unfavorable statement, lest the faithful and charitable 
should weary in the good work. On this subject he would 
quote the observations of Mr. McCoy, himself a missiona- 
ry, and zealously and honestly devoted to the welfare of 
the Indians. 

** Societies and their missionaries should carefully guard 
against what we might term high colering. We are na- 


that, all things considered, their annuities render them no turally fond of telling the more favorable parts of the story, 


service at all, or worse than none. 


No person could|and rather desire the unfavorable parts to sink into obli- 


have been more favorably situated for arriving ata just;vion. I could readily point to statements respecting mis- 
conclusion on this point; being actually among them for nine| sionary operations, which approximate this character too 
| ) 
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nearly; but I deem it sufficient to mention only this ge-| Tennessee, . - - : - - - 1,000 
neral and undoubted fact, viz. a man in Europe, by read-] Ohio, - - - - . : . - 1,877 
ing the whole of our missionary journals, narratives, re-| Mississippi, - - - - - - - - 23,000 
ports, &c. would be apt to suppose the success of our|Alabama,_ - - - - - - : - 19,000 
labors was such, that the aborigines of our country were |Louisiana, - . - - - - - - 939 
rapidly improving their condit:on, both in respect tochris-|Indiana, - -~— - oe - - + 4,050 
tianity and civilization. How would such a one be disap-|[linois, - - - - - - : - 5,900 
pointed on visiting these regions, to find, that, instead of im-| Missouri, — - : - : . - - - 35,631 
provement in general, they were rapidly decreasing in num- 7 
bers, and perishing under their accumulated misfortunes.” All the new States, - . - - + 61,397 
The testimony of the late Secretary of War, [Gen. ee 
PerreR] on this subject, is well worth considering. In}Peninsula of Michigan, . - - - - 9,340 
his report to President Adams, accompanying the message | Arkansas, - - - - : - - - 7,200 
of December, 1828, he has the following remarks: Florida, : - : - - - : - 4,000 
‘** The annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars to | Within the Territories, excluding from Michigan 
the purpose of educating Indian children, and teaching the country west of Lakes Huron and Mi- 
them the mechanic arts, has had the effect to draw to} chigan, - - - - - - 20,540 
almost every Indian reservation, in addition to the agents | Within the country cast of the Mississippi, and north 
and interpreters, a considerable number of missionaries of the Ohio, excluding those in the origi- 
and teachers, with their families, who, having acquired, nal States, - : - - - - 41,367 
principally by the aid of this fund, very comfortable esta-| Within the country east of the Mississippi, north 
blishments, are unwilling to be deprived of them by the | of the State of Illinois, and west of the 
removal of the Indians: and thus we have found, that, three upper lakes, - - - - - 20,200 


while the agents specially employed by the Government | Within the country west of the Mississippi, east 
for this purpose are engaged in persuading, by profuse of the Rocky Mountains, and not included 








distributions of money and presents, the Indians to emi- ,in Louisiana, Mississippi, or Arkansas, - 94,300 
grate, another set of Government agents are operating |In the country east of the Mississippi and south of 
more secretly, to be sure, but not with less zeal and effect, | the Ohio, excluding those in the original 
to prevent such emigration.” States, except North and South Carolina 

** These remarks are not intended as a personal reflec- and Georgia, - - : - - - 56,000 
tion on the missionaries and teachers; much less on the | Within the Rocky Mountains, - - - - 20,000 
pious and respectable patrons of these benevolent institu-| Within the country west of the Mississippi and 
tions, who, no doubt, are disposed to lend a ready support | east of the Rocky Mountains, - - 108,070 
to every humane measure which the Government may | West of the Rocky Mountains, between lat. 44 
think proper to adopt in favor of these depressed people;| and lat. 49, —- - - - - - 80,000 
but are rather intended to show the natural and unavoida-| Within the United States, - ° - - 313,130 
ble tendency of the system itself to counteract the leading! Their condition would best appear from some extracts 
policy of the Government.”’ j which he would lay before the House. 


With respect to schools, an extract from Dr. Morse’s| ‘* The situation of the Indians, and the operation of the 
report would assist us to conjecture how that matter was/settlement and improvement of the country upon them, 
managed. ‘This is copied from the account of a missiona-|are without a parallel in the progress of human society. 
ry who visited the school at Elliot, and conversed with|They have adopted none of the manners and customs of 
the scholars. ithe people who have succeeded them. In the long in- 

**He told them he was going to Jerusalem, to establish | terval which has elapsed since their first knowledge of the 
schools there. ‘The boys took the hint, and brought him a| whites, it would be difficult to find a single improvement 
donation of thirteen dollars for the Palestine mission. | which has taken place, in their principles, habits, or con- 

** They oltained the money in this way: When theyjdition. They have generally retired before the advancing 
were out in the field every morning in the week by sucha! settlements; and, where they have become stationary on 
minute, or had committed certain lessons in school, they Itracts secured to them, they have declined as rapidly in 
were entitled to a-certain premium, and when they fail| morals as in numbers.” 
they forfeit something. There is, of course, debit and | ‘*They are essentially hunters, fed and clothed from 
credit. Some had fifty cents to their credit, some more, |the products of the chase. The spirit of their institutions, 
and some less.””* as well as their personal feelings, is opposed to labor: it is 

Such were the inducements held out among the Indians |a disgraceful employment.” 
to the study of polite literature; yet the savage little} ‘*Judging of the future by the past, we cannot err in 
urchins, in spite of all their bribes, as he supposed the gen-| anticipating a progressive diminution of their numbers, 
tleman from New York [Mr. Storrs] would call them, | and their eventual extinction, unless our border should be- 
seemed to have no violent affection for letters, since the|come stationary, and they be removed beyond it; or unless 
Cherokee council had found it necessary to pass laws to|some radical change takes place in the principles of our in- 
prevent their leaving school, and to compel their parents, | tercourse with them, which it is easier to hope than expect.” 
when they did so, to bring them back. ‘*It is disgraceful for a war party to return without 

Mr. W. said, he had extracted from official documents a|success. But one scalp will redeem them from this re- 
statement of the whole number of Indians within the Unit-| proach. If any enemy cannot be found, it is often taken 





ed States, which made the number as follows: ifrom a friend; and thus our citizens are always exposed, 
Within the States of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode | when travelling in the vicinity of their war paths.” 
Island, Connecticut, and Virginia, - - 2,573 | The increase of their wants, arising from contact with 
New York, - - - - . - 4,820)| civilization, and the gradual destruction of the game, Is 
Pennsylvania, . : - . . : 300} strongly expressed in the speech of a Pawnee chief to 
North Carolina, - . . . - . - 3,100)the President. 
South Carolina, - . - . - - 500} ‘There wasa time when we did not know the whites 
Georgia, - - - : - - - 5,000] Our wants were then fewer than they are now. We had 





\then seen nothing which we could not get. We could le 
All the old States, - 4 ‘- - 16,093 |down to sleep, and, when we awoke, we found the buftalo 
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feeding around our camp; but now weare killing them for ans in this jurisdiction have possessed and improved by 
their skins, and feeding the wolves with their flesh, to| subduing the same, they have just right unto, according to 
make our children cry over their bones.” \that in Gen. i, 28, and chap. ix, 1, and Psal. cxv, 16.” 
Yet, in the same speech, the chief entreats that his tribe | They are not allowes! to sell peltry except to persons ap- 
may be allowed to continue hunters, and resists the intro-| pointed by the commonwealth. 
duction of schools, missionaries, labor, and civilization. | None are to buy lands from them; no arms or ammuni- 
«I am like you, my great father; I love my country, I/ tion, or liquor, to be sold to them. 
love my people, I love the manner in which we live, and} Foreigners not allowed to trade with them. 
think myself and warriors brave. Spare me, then, my | In 1693, an act for their better government was passed; 
father, and let me pursue the buffalo and the beaver in| commissioners were appointed ‘‘to have the inspection, 
our wilderness, and I will trade the skins with your peo-| and more particular care and government of the Indians, 
ple. Ihave grown up and lived without work. I hope/|and to exercise the power of a justice of the peace over 
you will let me die without it. | them, in all matters civil and criminal, as well for hearing 
* ° ° * ° * ® jand determining pleas betwixt party and party, and to 
‘It is too soon, my great father, to send those good! award execution therein, as for the examining, hearing, 
men among us. We are not starving yet. Let us enjoy and punishing criminal offences, according tothe acts and 
the chase until our game is exhausted. Let us destroy the| laws of this province, and to nominate constables.” 
wild animals, before you make us toil, and interrupt our| A penalty is denounced for selling liquors to them. 
happiness.” The accusation of an Indian, with other concurring cir- 
Mr. W. said, he came now to consider the condition of | cumstances, amounting to a high presumption, in the dis- 
the Indians in the old States. The names only of Indian| cretion of the justices, to be accounted sufficient; unless 
tribes, now extinct, would furnish a long catalogue. They| the party accused will expurgate himself on oath. 
had perished from the operation of natural causes known Pennsylvania punishes the sale of liquors to them, but 
to every gentleman, and in part well explained by the re-} provides that the Governor and council, or persons by them 
viewer, whose production he had already quoted. Their} authorized to hold treaties with any nation of Indians, may, 
improvidence, their degraded condition, was notorious. |at such treaties, give any reasonable quantity of rum as 
They had in many States mingled with the free blacks, | by them shall be thought necessary.” 1721. 
and sunk, in all respects, to their level. He referred to In 1744, the criminal law was extended to them. 
Mr. McCoy’s remarks, in his pamphlet already mentioned.| Is there any difference between the character of the 
Speaking of the Indians in the old States, that respectable| northern and southern indians? Look at the Catawbas, sir; 
writer observes: ** Those who are pent up by the whites} between seventy and a hundred individuals, wretched and 
on small reservations, in New England, New York, and} depraved beyond description, are all that remain of the 
Ohio, decline more rapidly in proportion to their numbers, | most generous and formidable of the enemies of the Six 
than the tribes farther west, on the frontiers of Michigan, | Nations! About ten years ago they were computed at four 
Indiana, and Illinois; and the decline of these latter is more| hundred, and they have had secured to them by the State 
rapid in proportion than those still more remote. Let it] of South Carolina one hundred and forty-four thousand 
be borne in mind, that, wherever we discover a decrease of| acres of good land, which they were not allowed to alienate. 
numbers, we see an increase of calamities.”—Page 12. Mr. W. said he would advert, he could not do mure, to 
Again, in page 14, he says: **1 took the liberty, not long] the excellent article in the January number of the North 
since, of suggesting that the condition of those small bands} American Review, attributed to the pen of a gentleman 
who are on little reservations in New England, New York, } who had had abundant opportunities for observation, and 
and Ohio, surrounded by white population, is worse than] whose opinions were entitled to the greatest consideration. 


g 
that of those who have more latitude on our frontier. aay (Governor Cass.) The whole article was so judicious, that 











this remark, | suppose we ought to except something in| he would be at a loss what to select; and he wasconscious 
respect to eating and wearing. | he had already trespassed heavily on the patience of the 
**I presume those small bands live more plentifully for} House, but he referred gentlemen to it who really desired 
food and raiment, than do the others. But I have no hesi-| !nformation; it would well repay them for the trouble of a 
tation in repeating that they are move debased in princi-| perusal. 
ple, and positively more worthless, than those with whom} Mr. W. proceeded to remark upon the actual condition 
1am comparing them. | of the Cherokees. These Indians joined the British in the 
‘*This sentiment is the result of my own personal ob-| revolutionary war. They were conquered, and peace dic- 
servation, as well as of the concurrent testimony of the] tated to them in 1777, when the treaty of Dewitt’s corner 
most authentic information.”’ was made, by which they admitted that they were a con- 
If we look to the legislation of those States where they} quered people, and ceded all their country east of the 
live, we findthey are considered spendthrifts and paupers, Unakoi mountain. They again committed hostilities, and 
and treated as such. Guardians are appointed for them, | were again conquered in 1783, and terms of peace again 
and they are governed as natural and perpetual minors. dictated to them. [It has been already shown that they con- 


Mr. W. would give asketch of the laws of a few of the| tinued to commit hostilities during the administration of 


old States, taken from the collection made by the Commit- | Gencral Washington, and after the treaty of Holston. They 


tee on Indian Affairs. These might serve as a specimen. If}are now assumed to be a civilized people, and their con- 
gentlemen had a curiosity to look into the matter further, | stitution and their press are appealed to as evidence of the 
they had only to consult the files. jfact. ‘Their constitution has barbarism distinctly stamped 


Connecticut appoints an overseer for each tribe; he has| upon it. It is not destined to live. It has the Hippocratic 
the care and management of their lands; they are render-| countenance. The ancestral likeness evidently appears. 
ed incapable of contracting. In 1672, pow-wows were| ‘lhe fundamental principle is, that the land is to remain 
prohibited, and murder and sabbath-breaking punished.|common and inalienable. This, of itself, is barbarism. 
In 1702, an act passed to punish Indians for drunkenness. | Separate property in lind is the basis of civilized society. 

Rhode Island renders them incapable of contracting. | Have not all the efforts of all our Presidents to civilize the 
Suits for trespasses on their lands must be brought by the [ndians assumed this principle? 
treasurer of the tribe. If residing in any town, and liable} ‘This constitution was the work of white men and half 
to become chargeable, they may be removed as paupers.| breeds. Its object was to throw the power of the tribe, 

They are allowed to take the poor debtor’s oath. the lands, the offices, the annuities cf the tribe, into their 
Massachusetts enacts that, ‘* what lands any of the Indi-| hands. Many of the old and full blooded Indians are dis- 
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satisfied. By its provisions, every subject emigrating loses 
caste, and suffers confiscation. The descendants of Afri- 
cans are excluded from office and citizenship, and all ex- 
isting laws are continued in force. 

Would the House have a specimen of these Cherokee 


the Indians. {May 19, 1830. 











person who afterwards becomes an emigrant, and, continu- 
ing in possession, gets the improvements valued by the 
| United States’ agents, he is subjected to the penalties of 
|the second section—-two thousand dollars, one hundred 
| lashes. Persons enrolling as emigrants, and not leaving 


laws’ In 1819, it was enacted that the improvements of|the nation in fifteen days afterwards, are to be treated as 


those who removed to Arkansas, should become the pro- 
perty of those who first took possession of them. In the 
same year, it was enacted that no white man in the nation 


“ * j 
should have more than one wife, and it was recommended 


that Cherokees should content themselves with one. This 
recommendation was not followed, even by all the civilized 
christian Cherokees. He believed it was well ascertained 
that a celebrated personage there, who had received a clas- 
sical education, and married a white female of respectable 
family—he would not give her name or her State-—-he de- 
sired to excite no unpleasant feelings in any gentleman 
there, or in any State; she was not a Georgian, however-- 


had found it convenient touse the permission of the Che- | 


rokee laws, as he had formerly done the money intended 
by the United States for the Creek Indians—liberally; and 


the unfortunate female who had imprudently allied herself} 


with him, was so distressed as to have attempted suicide. 

What more, sir, in relation to these Cherokee laws? 

In 1808, regulators, or light-horse, were appointed, 
and authorized to execute summary justice, by inflicting 
one hundred lashes for horse stealing, &c. and to kill any 
one resisting them. 

In 1810, the tribe passed *‘ an act of oblivion for all lives 
that they may have been indebted to one another.” 

In the same year, it was enacted “that if a man has a 


| intruders. 

| See. 5. Principal chiefs authorized to order the appre- 

| hension of intruders, and to deliver them over to the Unit- 

| ed States, or ‘to expel or to punish them, or not, as they 

please.” LEWIS ROSS, Pres. Nat. Coun. 

GOING SNAKE, Speaker. 

} WM. S. COODY, Clk. Nat. Coun. 
JOHN RIDGE, Clk. Nat. Coun. 

October 31, 1829--Approved: Jonn Ross. 


} 


Whereas a law has been in existence for many years, 
but not committed to writing, that if any citizen or citizens 
of this nation shall treat and dispose of any lands belong- 
jing to this nation, without special permission from the na- 
tional authorities, he or they shall suffer death: Therefore, 

Resulved by the Committee and Council in General Coun- 
cil convened, That any person or persons, who shall, con- 
trary to the will and consent of the Legislative Council of 
| this nation in General Council convened, enter into a treaty 
| with any commissioner of the United States, or any officers 
jinstructed for the purpose, and agree to sell or dispose of 
jany part or portion of the national lands defined in the 
constitution of this nation, he or they so offending, upon 
| conviction before any of the circuit judges or the supreme 
| court, shall suffer death; and any of the circuit judges 


| 





: ; aforesaid are 3 riz all a court for the tris 
horse stolen, and overtake the thief, and should his anger | *foress d are authorized to call a cou or the trial of 


be so great as to cause him to kill him, let it remain on his 


own conscience, but no satisfaction shall be required for | 


his life from his relatives or clan he may have belonged to.” 
Would gentlemen te him by what evidence sucha jus- 
tification would be made out? 


| any such person or persons so transgressing. 

Be it further resolved, That any person or persons who 
| shall violate the provisions of this act, and shall refuse, by 
| resistance, to appear at the place designated for trial, or 
|abscond, are hereby declared to be outlaws, and any per- 


os : ls or persons, citizens of this nation, may kill him or 
Mr. W. said he would ask the attention of the House to|°2" Pores hoes ? . 


a few more of the Cherokee laws, published by authority 
in the Cherokee Phoenix. 


CHEROKEE LAWS. 


them, so offending, in any manner most convenient, within 
|the limits of this nation, and shall not be accountable to 
| the laws for the same. 

Beit further resolved, Citizens entering into a treaty for 





a ; ; : ee any other object than a cession of land, to receive one 
Resolved by the National Committee and Council in Gene-|),° | é 


ral Council assembled, ‘That, from and after the passing of 


this act, any ‘citizen or citizens of this nation, who shall 


bind themselves, by enrolment, or otherwise, as emigrants} 


to Arkansas, or for the purpose of removing out of the ju- 


hundred lashes on the bare back. No treaty to be binding 
unless ratified by the council, and approved by the princi- 
pal chief of the nation. 

October 27, 1829--Approved: Joun Ross. 





risdictional limits of the nation, he, she, or they, enrolling,| It was to meet the state of things produced by these 
or otherwise binding themselves, shall forfeit thereby all} Cherokee laws, that the act of Georgia was passed: and 
the rights and privileges he, she, or they may have previ-|the great subject of complaint is, that Georgia will not 
ously thereto claimed or enjoyed as citizens of this nation, | allow those who choose to emigrate to be whipped, nor 
and shail be viewed in the same light as others not entitled | the Cherokee men to have'as many wives as they please, 
to citizenship, and treated accordingly. |nor permit them ** to killin any manner most convenient” 
Suc. 2. Be it further resolved, That, if any person or per-| whoever should attempt to sell any of the lands of the 
sons, citizens of this nation, shall sell or dispose of his, her, |tribe. And for this excellent reason, gentlemen reproach 
or their improvements to any person or persons so enrol-|the President with not ordering out the force of the Union 
led, or otherwise bound, as above mentioned, he, she, or| to prevent the execution of the laws of Georgia. 
they shall be viewed as having disposed of his, her, or} What is the scope and spirit of these laws? Simply to 
their improvements to a citizen of the United States, and|restore the full blooded Cherokees, the great bulk of 
shall be ineligible to hold any office of honor, profit, or|the nation, to their free will, and leave them to decide for 
trust in this nation, and, upon conviction thereof before | themselves whether they will emigrate or not, unawed 
any of the circuit courts of the several districts, be fined in| by the power, and exempted from the cruelty of those 


asum not less than one thousand dollars, nor exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and punished with one hundred lashes. 
Sec. 3, to prevent persons from screening themselves 
from these penalties,sprovides, that the seller, as well as 
purchaser, of all improvements, shall make affidavit, to be 


| who have in fact enslaved them. 

The laws of Georgia neither contemplate driving the 
Cherokees from their lands, nor any other act of injustice 
or oppression against them. : 

Sir, what do the very resolutions of the Legislature of 


filed with the clerk of the courts, that such improvements | the State of Georgia, so much complained of by the honor- 


were not purchased or sold for the purpose of being valu- 


ed, or as agents for emigrants; filing to make such affida- 
vit, incur. a penalty not less than one hundred dollars, nor 
more than two hundred dollars. 


Sec. 4. If a citizen disposes of his improvements to a 


able gentleman from New York, [Mr. Srorrs) and the 
{honorable gentlemen from Connecticut, (Mr. Hunxtine- 
ron and Mr. Ettswonrn] declare? 

| Resolved, Vhat if such treaty be held, the President be 
respectfully requested to instruct the commissioners to lay 
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a copy of 1 this report before the Indians in convention, 
with such comments as may be considered just and proper 
upon the nature and extent of the Georgia title to the 
lands in controversy, and the probable consequences which 
will result from a continued refusal, upon the part of the In- 
dians, to part with those lands: and that the commissioners 
be also instructed to grant, if they find it absolutely necessa- 
ry, reserves of land in favor of individual Indians, or inhabit- 
ants of the nation, not to exceed one-sixth part of the terri- 
tory to be acquired, the same to be subject to future pur- 
chase by the General Government, for the use of Georgia. 
Now, sir, [said Mr. W.] it appears by the official docu- 
ments, ‘that there are about five thousand Cherokees in 
Georgia, men, women, and children, full-blooded, whites, 
half breeds, and slaves; and they have in their occupancy, 


or rather they lay claim to, about five or six millions of 


acres of land. 


If one-sixth of the land, therefore, was reserved to In- 
dian families, according to the proposal made by Georgia 
in 1827, it would give to each Indian family of five persons 








and the whole quantity obtained in that State hae: the 
Indians, by the United States, is upwards of thirty millions 
of acres. 

In Michigan territory, there were nine thousand three 
hundred and forty Indians, who still held seven million 
three hundred and se venty-eight thousand four hundred 
acres of land; and the quantity ceded to the United States 
by the Indians since 1802 was seventeen millions; the 
quantity left to each Indian, about seven hundred and 
mnety acres. 

In Arkansas, the number of Indians was seven thousand 
two hundred; their lands, four million seven hundred and 
sixty-one thousand six hundred acres, or about six hundred 
and sixty acres each; and the Indian title had been extin- 
guished since 1802 to twenty-eight million eight hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand five hundred and twe nty acres. 

In F lorida, there were four thousand Indians; their ‘lands, 
four million thirty-two thousand six hundred and forty 
acres, or about cne thousand acres cach; and the quantity 
of land to which Indian title had been extinguished since 





about one thousand acres of land, upon the incredible sup- 
position that not one Indian should choose to emigrate; and 
there would yet be left to the State of Georgia four or five 


1802, not less than fifteen or twenty millions of acres. 
Sir, when the colony of Connecticat was complained 


millions of acres. 
each Indian family of five persons, selected, of course, by 
the Indians themselves, is a tolerably pretty little farm. 

He had abstracted from the documents of the last ses- 
sion the quantity of lands held by Indians in several 


States, and the number of Indians, and the quantity of 


land to each. It was as follows: 
In Ohio, there were one thousand eight hundred and| 


seventy-seven Indians, who held four hundred and nine | 


thousand five hundred and one acres of land, or two hun- 
dred and twelve and a half acres cach. 
has extinguished the Indian title to seven million nine hun- 


} 
dred and twenty- -four thousand four hundred and seventy- 


one acres of land in that State since 1802. 

In indiana, there were four thousand and fifty Indians, 
who held five million three hundred and thirty five thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-two acres of land, « 
one thousand three hundred acres each. The Indian | 
title extinguished in that State since 1802 was sixteen} 
million thre e hundred and thirty thousand and thirty-nine. 

In Illinois, there were five thousand nine hundred In- 


or about 


dians, who occupied six million four hundred and twenty- 


four thousand six hundred and forty acres of land, or up- 
wards of one thousand acres each. And the whole Ind cl 
title extinguished since 1802 amounted to twenty-nine 
million five hundred and seventeen thousand two hundred 
and sixty-two acres 

In Mississippi, there was estimated to be twenty-three 
thousand four hundred Indians, who held sixteen million 
eight hundred and eighty-five thousand seven hundred and 
eighty acres of land, or about seven hundred and thirty 
acres each; and there had been extinguished since 1802 
by the United States, the Indian title to fourteen million 
one hundred and eighty-cight thousand four hundred and 
fifty -four acres. 

In Louisiana, there were nine hundred and thirty-nine 


Indians: Indian lands, none: and the United States has ex-| 


tinguished their title since 1802 to two million four | 


hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand acres. 


In Alabama, there were nineteen thousand two hundred 


Indians, who held about nine million five hundred and nine- 


teen thousand and sixty-six acres of land; and the Indian 


title to twenty-four million four hundred and ¢ ‘ighty-two 


thousand one hundred and si xty-nine acres had been extin- 
guished by the United States since 1802. 
quantity of land 
dred and ninety acres. 

In Missouri, there are five thousand six hundred and 
thirty-one Indians. It does not appear that they hold any 
lands to which the Indian title has not been extinguished; 


Now, one thousand acres of land, for 


The United States 


2, |}clear these artisans had no wish to go? 


The aver uge 
remaining to cach Indian was four hun-| i 


against, in relation to their treatment of the Indians, what 
was their defence? I abstract it from the history of that 
colony, by the reverend Mr. Trumbull. The historian re- 
pels the accusation, and insists that the Indians had been 
j treated with kindness, and between four and five thou- 
sand acres of land left them to planton. This, by re- 
ference to the number of warriors then existing, and 
thence computing the numbers of the tribe, was about 
sixty acres to each individual. T he quantity proposed to 
be allotted by Georgia, in the resolutions of 1827, amounts 
to about one hundred and e ighty-five or one hundred and 
ninety acres to each indi vidual, at the lowest calculation, 
pro bably two hundred acres each, \ upon the supposition 
that not one Cherokee would, if left to his free will, emi- 
grate. But it is in vain to say, that, under 
stances, they would not ae Some of them, doubt- 
less, would take reserves, and st The greater number 
would gladly embrace the « opportuni ty of going. Sir, it 
is vain for gentlemen to say that the Cherokees do not 
lwish to go. There is one argument which is conclusive: 
when was it found necessary to punch, by crueland san- 
guinary punishments, any people for leaving a country 
which they bad no mindto leave? Have the United States 
ever found it necessary to denounce punishment on any 
of their citizens who should attempt to leave their count: y? 

England had, indeed, at one time, deemed it nec¢ ssary 
to denounce penalties against her artisans who should 
leave the kingdom. And why? 


Because they eculd get 
better wages abroad, and , therefore , they would naturally 


desire to go; and there was supposed to be danger to the 
interests of England in their transpeiting their skill and in- 


|dustry elsewhere. But, would any one tell him that it was 


The answer is ob- 
vious. Why, then, seek to prevent them? 


What, then, is the true alternative held out by Georgia 
to the Cherokees? Do vou wish to goto Arkansas? The 


| United States will transport you there; furnish you with 





such circum- 





lands; subsist you for a year; pay you for your improve- 
ments; and s' ve you a bounty beside, according to the 
terms of the t aty of 1828 with the Cherokees of Ar- 
| kansas. a: you wish to stay? We do not object to a 
reserve being assigned you of more land than you can cul- 
tivate, and more than js necessary for your comfort and 
subsistence by cultivation. In either event, 


fore Government shall not maltreat or 


your pre- 
punts i yo ju; 
but, if you stay, you must stay under the protection, and 
lin ae nee to our law s, li ke other citizens. 
is the whole fact, and nothing more. 

But, sir, {said Mr. let us inquire a little further 
into the civilized condition of these Cherokees, of which 
their laws afford so good a specimen. 


This, sir, 
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In 1818, Governor MeMinn, United States’ commis- 
sioner, writing to the Cherokee chiefs, asks them: ‘Is 
not the list of murders and robberies pretty near as great 
within the last twelve months, as the whole period since 
your nation and ours entered into a treaty of peace?” 

Have gentlemen examined the reports of the commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, and the information and 
evidence collected and spread upon their tables? If they 
had, it was inconceivable to him how they could talk of 
the mass of the Cherokee tribe as civilized! What do the 
committee, at the head of which is the highly re spect able 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bex] w +ho has examined 
this whole subject with so much patience, industry, and 
ability, and with so humane and amiable a temper, tell you 

The committee do not mean to exaggerate, ¢€ ithe rin the 
statement of facts, as they are believe d to exist, or in the 
deductions which they make from them, as to the future 
prospects of the Indians. The intelligent observer of] 
their character will confirm all that is predicted of their 
future condition, when he learns that the ms iXim, so well] 
established in other places, ** that an Indian cannot work, | 
has lost none of its universality in the practice of the In-| 
dians of the South; that there, too, the same imprudence 
and thirst for spirituous liquors attend them, that have 
been the foes of their hs appine ss elsewhere; that the co ndi-| 
tion of the common Indian is perce - bly declining, both 
in the means of subsistence, and the 
easach puck and that, upon the ode 
eg: “te nof thes nuthern Indian tribes ar 
ble order of human beings now, than 


) 


anes necessary to 
mass > the | 
ve ss respecta- 
hey wer een pedis 
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1e 
t 
ago. 

Ch 1eT"¢ ykee 
at about twe 


Che population of the n, east of th 
Mississippi, may be estimated 
souls. Of these, two hundred 
and wom have married i 
one i two hundred are 
the population consists of the 
blooded Indians; the former bear 
tion to the latter caste.”’-—p. 22. 
Speaking of the new Cherokee Gi Vv 

‘* Humanity would be gratified to find, in the 

this infant soc iety, and in the 
blished by it, the m 

elevating t! ginal race of th 
mittee dto believe, 
new institutions, and the sentimentsand princip! 
those who have the direction of them, that the ¢ 
dians, of pure blood, asthey did not understan 
so t not likely to profit t by the ne 
From time when the maxims and passions 
men, who s se din the Cheroke 
the conduct and pris iciples of the leading 
especially an n the mixed race began to 
dated the commencement of the 
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only 
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>| dinate love of ardent spirits. 


e | others, in obtaining the means of subsistence; 
iclass of Cherokees, as a whole, are believed to approach 


REGI STER 


the Iedione’ 


(Mar 19, 183¢ 


this class, which eiubraces all the lange ibebne: ible. 
there are about two hundred families, constituting a mid- 

|dle class in the tribe. This class is composed of the In- 
idians of mixed blood, and white men with Indian families. 
All of them have some property, and may be said to live 
jin some degree of comfort. The committee are not aware 
Ithat a single Indian of unmixed blood belongs to either 
of the two higher classes of Cherokees; but they suppose 
lthere ms ay be a few such among them. The third class of 
ithe free population is composed of Indians, properly so 
denominated, who, like their brethren of the red race 
everywhere else, exhibit the same characteristic traits 
of unconquerable indolence, improvidence, and an inor- 
They are the tenants of the 
wretched huts and villages in the recesses of the moun- 

tains and elsewhere, remote from the highways, and the 

neighborhood of the wealthy and prosperous. This ap- 
pears to be the class indicated by a native Cherokee letter 
writer as ‘the lowest class of peasantry,” and which 
he admits he does not include in his description of the 

progress of civilization among the Indians. It will be al- 

| most incredible to those who have formed their opinions of 
|the condition of the Cherokees from the inflated general 
accounts found in the public journals of the day, when it 
is stated that this class constitutes pe rhaps nineteen out 
lof twenty of the whole number of souls in the Cherokee 
|country. The lowest estimate of their number, which the 
committee have received from any source entitled to con- 
' fidence, embraces nine-tenths of the whole. Some portion 
of the Indians forming thisclass, are less desponding in their 
temper, and exhibit a greater degree of energy than the 
but still this 





nearer to a state of absolute destitution than any other In- 
dians of the South, except perhaps the Florida Indians, 
anda part of the Choctaws. The same causes which have 
contributed to elevate the character and increase the com- 
forts of the mixed race have tended to diminish the means 
of subsistence among the Indians of purer blood. Victims 
alike tothe arts o f the worthless white men without, and to 
the crafty policy of their own rulers within, they have be- 
come a naked, miserable, and degraded race. Among the 
|Creeks, what property they have, is more generally distri- 
buted; and the spirit of their warriors still exerts a feeble 
control over the conduct of their chiefs. The Chickasaws 
— some resources in the large annuities; but the less pro- 
vident portion of the Cherokees often find themselves re 
duced to the necessity of relying upon wild fruits, birds, 
and fish, for the support of life. The moral condition of 
this class does not appear to compensate in any degree for 
their deficiency in the means of mere animal existence.” 
| Such is a small part of the testimony afforded by the 
report of the committee of the House of Representatives. 
What does the committee of the Senate say? 
** A portion of the Cherokees, e qual, 


¢ 


LO 


as is believe d, to 


. | from one-third to one-half of the whole, hasactually removed 


o, and settled in a country, well suited to their wants and 
wishes, west of the Mississippi. There is rood reason to 
betieve many more would have removed before this time, 
except for various causes, which, as yet, the United States 
not beenable to overcome. The principal one is, the 
and independent State of their own, 
where they now live. This is the work, principally, of 
comparat i ly a few, who are either white men conne: ted 
with the nation, who are well educated and intelligent-- 
who have acquired c onsiderable property, and, through the 
the United States and by other means, 

re yearly adding to it. This class of people, it is believed, 
do not altogether equal one hundred in number. A very 
small portion of full blooded Indians can be named, who 
are in the like circumstances, or who have much agency in 
their public affairs. 

‘© Those who are in public employ have an influence, al 


have 


ea of a s *parate 


annuities paid by 





ee 


Mar 19, 1830.] 


most unbounded, over the nation. They fill all the offices 





created by their laws, and have the entire management of 


the funds derived from every source. The rest of the 
vation may be divided into two classes. The one owning 
some small property, and having settlements of their own, 
upon which they make a sufficiency to support themselves 
aml their families, and but little surplus. Those of the 
other, comprehending, as is believed, the mass of the po- 
pulation, are as poor and degraded as can well be imagined. 
‘They may be said to live without hope of better circum- 
stances; they have almost no property, and seem destitute of 
the means or prospect of acquiring any. There is very little 
game in their country. They are withoutindustry, without 
information, unlettered, and subsisting chiefly upon what 
they can beg,and upon the birds and fish they can procure. 
Astranger, who travelsalong a leading road through the na- 
tion, or makes but a short stay in it, will form a very erro- 
neous opinion of the true condition of the great mass of the 
population: he has intercourse only with those of the first 
or second class before mentioned, and forms his opinions 
of all from the condition of those with whom he associates, 
It may then be asked, why do those people refuse to emi- 
grate? The answeris, those who have influence over them, 
use every means in their power to preventthem, ‘They 
misrepresent the country offered west of the Mississippt. 
‘They use persuasion while it answers the purpose, and 
threats when persuasion is likely to fail. The committee 
are well satisfied that every humane and benevolent in- 
dividual, who is anxious for the welfare of the great body 
of the Cherokees, and is correctly informed of their true 
condition, must feel desirous for their removal, provided 
it can be effected with their consent.” 

Mr. W. said, he was now brought, by the course of his 
argument, to a consideration of the compact of 1802. 
the State of Georgia claimed, on the establishment of the 
independence of the United States, all the lands forming 
the States of Georg'a, Alabama, and Mississippi, with the 
exception of the small portions of the latter States which 
formerly belonged to Florida and Louisiana. 


The claim was founded on the charter of the proprietary | disputed line 
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there were then remaining, as hunting grounds to the In- 
dians, nearly twenty-three millions of acres. 

At the last session of Congress, a committee was raised 
on the subject of distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands, at the head of which was a distinguished member 
from Pennsylvania, not now a member of this House, 
{Mr. Srevenson.] What did they tell you in their re- 
port? After stating the compact of 1802, they say: ‘‘As 
the right of the State of Georgia to this territory was un- 
questionable, the United States obtained by this grant a 
clear title, as well of the right of soilas of jurisdiction, to 
about sixty millions of acres; five of which have beensold 
for more than twelve millions of dollars; upwards of nine 
have already been paid into the treasury of the United 
States. Upwards of fifty millions of acres yct remain to 
sell.” 

Mr. W. said, he had obtained from official and authentic 
documenta statement of the progress made by the Govern- 
ments of the United States, since 1802, in extinguishing the 
Cherokee title in Georgia. At the date of the compact of 
1802, the Cherokees held seven million one hundred and 
fifty-two thousand one hundred and ten acres of land within 
the Limits of Georgia. They have since ceded nine hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand three hundred and ten acres; 
leaving in the occupancy of their five thousand souls six 
million one hundred and fifty-six thousand eight hundred 
acres. The surveys made since the cession, are said to 
have ascertained the fact that the lands ceded amounted 
to one million three hundred and forty-nine thousand nine 
hundred and seven acres, instead of nine hundred and 
ninety-five thousand three hundred, If so, it would leave 
five million eight hundred and two thousand two hundred 
andthree acres. But if the cession has, when surveyed, 
exceeded the quantity computed on the map, the remaining 
country unceded would probably overrun in the like pro- 
portion. 

There isa slip of land claimed by the Cherokees as theirs, 
which the Creeks included in their last cession, of about 
a miilion or a million and a half of acres, according as the 
shall be settled. In twenty-eight ‘years, 


Government, and oa royal commissions, after the sur-| then, since the compact of 1802, the United States have 


render of the charter to the Crown. Claims were set up 


only extinguished the Cherokee title in Georgia to about 


by south Carolina and the United States. The conflicting} one million of acres out of seven, and, according to their 


claims of Georgia and South Carolina were adjusted by a 
convention between them in 1787. The United States re- 
cognised, by the treaty with Spain, in the year 1795, 


and of the terms proposed by Georgia. 
In April, 1798, Congress passed a law, in relation to the 
western territory, with a reservation of the rights of 


| past progress, it will require about two centuries to fulfil 


their part of a bargain, for which they have already got 


. ' | nine millions of dollars, actually paid into the treasury. 
the claum of Georgia, having’ refused, in 1778, a cession | 
from the State, on account of the remoteness of the lands, | 


Has this ill success in complying with their obligations 
to Georgia, resulted from an absolute refusal of the Chero- 


ikees to cede? How have the United States succeeded, in 


the mean time, in extinguishing Cherokee title to lands in 
other States, when they were under no obligation to do so? 


Georgia to the jurisdictionand soil. In May, 1800, another] 1 will tell you, sir, and from official documents. 


act was passed, containing a similar reservation. 
In December, 1800, Georgia remonstrated against these 


acts as a violation of her rights of sovereignty and soil. | 


The compact of 1802 put an end to these disputes. By 
that compact the United States obtained two States, esti- 


mated to contain eighty-six millions of acres. ‘The con- 


sideration paid, was one million two hundred and fifty | 
thousand dollars, to be paid out of the sales of the land. | 
The United States also bound themselves to extinguish the | 
Indian title to all lands in Georgia, as soon as it could be} 


done peaceably and on reasonable terms. 


What are the advantages the United States have de-| 
Two States have been added} 


rived from this compact? 


‘They extinguished since 1802, viz. 
by a treaty of 1805, in Alabama - 1,612,800 
by that of 1806, in Tennessee and Alabama 1,209,600 
by that of 1816, March 22d, in South Caro- 


lina - - - - 261,760 
by the same treaty, in Alabama - 1,887,360 
by that of 1816, October 4, in Alabama 1,395,200 
by that of 1819, in North Carolina - 1,437,260 
by the same treaty, in Tennessee and Ala- 

bama - : - : 738,560 


Total, acres 8,542,540 
In that period, then, of twenty-eight years, they, the 





to the Union. By a statement published by a committee of | United States, have found no difficulty in extinguishing the 
this House, in 1824, it appeared that at that time upwards! Cherokee title everywhere clse but in Georgia, and they 
of four millions and a half of dollars had been received | have actually obtained for North Carolina, South Carolina, 
into the treasury from the sale of these lands, exclusive of \‘Tennessee, and Alabama, to whom they were under no ob- 
the Mississippistock. Nearly six anda half millions were ligation at all, eight times as much land from the Chero- 
st.ll due. The lands ceded by the Indians, and unsold, kees, as they did for Georgia, who held their bond, and 
were twenty-seven anda half millions of acres, worth, at had given them twelve millions of dollars. 
the minimum price, turty-four millions of dollars, and — Is this the justice of the United States’ 
Vor. VI 158 


Sir, § will not 
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say the performance of the compact of 1802 has 1 bias) 
evaded, shamefully evaded. I will not say that the United 
States have been guilty of bad faith. But I will say, and 
[ will use no language but that of official documents and 
records, and of committees of this House, that, if the 
United States had intended to violate their engagements to 
Georgia, they could have pursued no policy more con- 
ducive to that end than the very policy they have been 
engaged in since 1802. 

Now, sir, it is asked, what would you have? ‘* We pro- 
mised to extinguish the Indian title as soon as it could be 
done peaceably and on reasonable terms. All obligations 
cease when they become impossible. It has become im- 
possible to remove the Indians peaceably and on reasona- 
ble terms, and the United States are discharged from their 
obligations.” 

This is, in substance, the ar gument of our adversaries. 
Georgia asserts a limitation to that doctrine. You are not 
discharged if the impossibility is of your own creating. If 
you have gone on to extinguish the Cherokee title every- 
where else, you are not discharged. If you or your agents 
encouraged them to stay, when you ought to have induced 
them to go, you are not discharged. In the promise to 
extinguish the Cherokee title, was included, of neces- 
sity, a promise not to render that extinguishment impos- 
sible. 

But it may be said, the Indians have ceded lands else- 
where, because they were willing to leave other States, 
but not willing to leave Georgia. Perhaps their country 
is better there, or they are more attached to it. More at- 
tached to the neighborhood of these wicked Georgians, 
who are, as we are told, always annoying them! More 
attached to the rugged and broken country, where they 
nearly starve, than to the fertile valleys of Alabama which 
they surrounded! The thing is incredible in itself, but we 
have distinct evidence on the subject. 

The Cherokee nation or tribe was divided into upper 
and lower towns. 

Between 1804 and 1809, I think about 1807, the lower 


towns, finding the game exhausted, and being desirous of 


continuing the hunter’s life, applied to President Jefferson, 
to be allowed to remove west of the Mississippi. ‘The up- 
per towns, which were without the limits of Georgia, at 
the same time expressed a wish to render their settlements 
more compact, and gradually to become herdsmen and 
agriculturists. 

A talk with the deputies of the upper and lower towns, 
delivered by Mr. Jefferson to them in 1809, will be found 
among the documents communicated to the second session 
of the fourteenth Congress, from which the following isan 
extract: 

**My children, deputies of the Cherokees of the upper 
and lower towns: 

**] understand, by the speeches which you have deli- 
vered me, that there is a difference of disposition among 
the people of both parts of your nation; some of them 
desiring to remain on their lands, to betake themselves to 
agriculture and the industrious occupations of civilized 
life; while others, retaining their attachment to the hunt- 
er’s life, and having little game on their present lands, are 
desirous to remove across the Mississippi, to some of the 


vacant lands of the United States, where game is abun-| 


dant. Iam pleased to find so many disposed to ensure, | tion, a short time, to read a few lines addressed to you 


by the cultivation of the earth, a pl ntiful subsistence to| 


their famili ies, and to improve their minds by education; 
but I do not blame those who, having been br ought up from 
their infancy to the pursuit of game, desire still to follow 
it to distant countries. 1 know how difficult it is for men 
to change the habits in which they have been raised. The 
United States, my children, are the friends of both parties; 
and, as far as can reasonably be asked, they will be willi ing 
to s atisfy the wishes of both. ‘Those who remain may be 
assured of our patronage, our aid, and good neighbor- 
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Keod: oT hose ne wish to remove are per mitted to send an 
exploring party to reconnoitre the country on the waters 
of the Arkansas and White rivers; and the higher up the 
better, as they will be the longer unapproached by our 
settlements, which will begin at the mouths of those rivers. 
The regular districts of the Government of St. Louis are 
already laid off to the St. Francis river. When this party 
shall have found a tract of country suiting the emigrants, 
and not claimed by other Indians, we will arrange with 
them and you the exchange of that for a just portion of 
the country they leave, and to a part of which, propor- 
tioned to their numbers, they have a right. Every aid 
towards their removal, and what will be necessary for 
them there, will then.be freely administered to them, and, 
when established in their new settlements, we shall still 
consider them as our children, give them the benefit of 
exchanging their peltries for what they will want at our 
factories, and always hold them firmly by the hand.” 

A provisional arrangement was made by Mr. Jefferson 
with the towns, in virtue of which a census was to be taken; 
those who removed were to have lands assigned them in 
Arkansas, and a quantity equivalent to that assigned them 
was to be given up to Georgia. Their ratable proportion 
of the annuities was also to be allowed them. These are 
the measures referred to in Mr. Jefferson’s message to 
Congress in 1808, as then in contemplation. This ar 
rangement was made the basis of the treaty of 1817, de- 
layed probably by the intervening embar rassments of the 
country. If this arrangement, and the treaty of 1817, 
had been faithfully executed in their true spirit, you 
would not now be troubled with this part of the discus- 
sion. About six thousand Cherokees did emigrate to Ar- 
kansas. ‘They did not ride in coaches there, to be sur« 
neither did they starve; nor have the other Indians massa- 
cred them; nor did they attack the white settlements; nor 
was the treasury ruined by the expense of their removal 
Those were days of economy, too, sir. There they now 
are; and, by all we can learn, quite as well or betier off 
than the bulk of their countrymen in Georgia. 

Well, sir, measures were taken, from time to time, pre 
fessedly for the purpose of assigning lands to that part of 
the nation which emigrated, for taking a census, and as 
signing its proper portion of the annuities to each, for 
extinguishing the Indian title within the limits of Georgia, 
to an extent equivalent to the cessions made in Arkansas 

Impediments arose; claims were set up by other Indians 
to the Arkansas lands; their limits and quantity were un 
ascertained. The remaining Cherokees claimed to be the 
nation exclusively. They denied the right of the Arkan- 
sas Cherokees to any part of the annuities of the tribe 
They claimed the Jands left by the emigrating party as 
the common property of the part remaining, which they 
alleged to be, i intruth, the nation. With the persons thus 
in fact usurping the name and powers of the Cherok¢ 
tribe, the treaty of 1819 was formed, undoing nearly all 
that had been done. How it was viewed by the lower 
towns, will appear by their letters to, and conference with, 
the present President of the United States, in 1822, and 


| particularly their letter to General Carroll, which is as fol 
|lows: 


‘*Drar str: We, the undersigned, chiefs of the Creek 
Path towns, in the said Cherokee nation, beg your atten 


from your red brethren, the Creek Path people. Y« 


jare no stranger to the services we rendered you in time of 
ithe Creek war, when we were under the command: of 
|General Jackson. At that time we had Colonel Richard 
| Brown, our beloved chief, for our leader; but he is now 
}no more, and it is us that feel the effects to our sorrow 

| While he was yet alive, we had a representative in our na 


tional councils; but since his death we have none, nor can- 


'not be heard, and for no other reason than this: About th: 


summer of 1817, General Jackson being appointed by the 
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United States to hold a conference with the Cherokees, | He reminds them that the Secretarv of War has told 
at Turkey Town, on Coosa river, for the purpose of ex-|them they deserve the severest censure; that, after the 
tinguishing part or all the Cherokee claim of land, but did | ratification of the treaty, resistance to its fair execution 
not, at that time, get his ends accomplished. Some time) can be considered little short of hostility; that threats of- 
after this, Governor McMinn was appointed commissioner | fered to those who choose to emigrate, or take reserva- 
to conclude said treaty at Hiwassee, when we fully un-|tions, cannot be allowed; that such measures are in open 
derstood our country was to be given up as a part of| violation of the treaty, and will in their final event avail 
said cession; but, finally, they did not treat with Governor|them nothing; that the United States will not permit the 
McMinn, and appointed a delegation altogether from the|treaty to be defeated by such means. 
upper part of the nation, giving us no chance to be heard} He tells them it is vain for the Cherokees to hold the 
at all. - These went on to the federal city, and made a|high tone which they do about their independence as a 
treaty to please themselves, which made them and their) nation: for daily proof is exhibited, that their existence is 
friends all rich, by getting money and reservations of six | preserved by the prcing arm of the United States. 
hundred and forty acres of the best lands in all the coun-] He tells them the United States cannot protect them in 
try; in the meantime, getting rights in fee simple for all|their present condition, and concludes by saying: ‘* Your 
their relations, (a great part boys and women, ) that never] people, as well as others, must become industrious from 
had been of any service to their country, and leaving men | necessity, for none ever will be so from choice; and the 
out who have been of essential service to the United States, | greater space they have to occupy, the greater will be 
such as Captain John Thompson, for one, whom you were} their inducements to idleness.” 
well acquainted with during the war. ‘True it is, some of} In a subsequent communication, he calls on them to dis- 
us did enrol our names as Arkansas emigrants, not know-|avow, in suitable terms, the improper interference of their 
ing but our lands were sold at the same time; and finding, | officers.in opposing the execution of the treaty, and to 
shortly after, they were not, we sat still on our farms that|}decree in future that it shall be criminal in their officers 
we had made, thinking no one had a better right than we jand citizens to use violence or threats against the proper- 
who made them. Nevertheless, we plainly see there is no|ty or persons of those who had removed, or wish to re- 
peace for us on this side the Mississippi. Therefore, we | move, beyond the Mississippi. 
have sent our long tried friend, Captain James Reed, to} In another, he expresses his astonishment at their con- 
you, for the purpese of getting you to use your influence | duct, and traces it to their having been taught to believe, 
with the General Government, and your State members in |as their council expressed themselves at Oostonally, ‘‘ we 
Congress, for us, the Creek Path people, to have privi-|consider ourselves as a free and distinct nation, and that 
lege to sell our own part of the country, at a reasonable |the United States have no police over us, further than a 
price, to the United States, and for us to reap the benefit! friendly intercourse in trade.” 
of the proceeds of the sales, to enable us to move away in} The Indians, in their concluding letter, decline making 
peace, well knowing the United States is not bound to fur- provisions for taking the census, and refuse to enact the 
nish us with any thing, without an equivalent, to defray |laws proposed for the protection of the emigrants. 
the expense in removing away. Weare notable tomove| It appears, in the course of that correspondence, that 
without we can have that privilege. The upper chiefs are | every obstacle wasthrown in the way of the execution of the 
now in council, as we understand, for the purpose of sell-| treaty of 1817, by the Indians. Onc of the plans laid for 
ing all the Cherokee lands in the chartered limits of the|this purpose, was ‘that the Cherokee light-horse should 
State of Georgia. The next wili be ours, if they can.|wrest the property from the emigrants, which should be 
Our request is a reasonable one. We only want from the given to them by the United States, and apply it to debts 
mouth of Short ereck down, which is only eight miles|contracted by them in the year past.” 
above Deposite, on Tennessee river; then to Coffee’s bluff; | ‘The commissioner’s firmness defeated this scheme. He 
then, with the crooked line that General Coffee run, for | threatened to consider it as an act of hostility against the 
the express purpose of favoring the Creek Path people, | United States, and punish it accordingly. 
otherwise it would have been Government land before this| Mr. W. next read an extract from Governor McMinn’s 
time. correspondence in 1818, 7th July: letter to Secretary of 
‘The bearer can give you full information on the sub-| War. 
ject, having lived among us for several years. | ** The council, in answer to me, say, they disavow the 
** In confidence, we conclude, and remain your respect- lright of reservations being made, except on the lands ced- 
jul brothers, as long as we live. jed at the treaty; but, to their countrymen, they openly 








Signed) WASSAUCY, |denounce the penalty to be death; the literal fulfilment of 
SPEAKER, |which many of them believe in with as much certainty 
GEORGE FIELDS, 'as the christian in his God. Were it not for these decla- 
GEORGE GESS, rations, I should be able to enrol for emigration nearly the 
JAMES SPENCER, | whole nation.” 
YOUNG WOLF, | ‘To obviate these restraints, he told them, the United 


JOHN THOMPSON, IJnterpreier.”’ | States stand pledged to protect the emigrants to Arkansas: 
Some idea may be formed of the proceedings of part of| ‘* yet so completely are they under the control of Hicks 
the tribe to defeat or evade the execution of the treaty of|and others, that those who have given me assurances of 
1817, by a reference to the official documents of that day. | their going to the West, dare not even look at me, or 
Por the purpose of showing these, and the threats held speak to me, unless after night; and then they would keep 
out against such of the Indians as should emigrate, or at-| themselves concealed in the grass and bushes, as if in the 
tempt to emigrate, Mr. W. begged leave to read an}! lands of their enemies.” 
abstract of Governor McMinn’s correspondence, as United} Mr. W. quoted an abstract from the correspondence of 
States’ commissioner, with the Cherokees, in 1818. |Messrs. Campbell and Meriwether, United States’ com- 
He tells them, the treaty of 1817 had its foundation in | missioners, with the Cherokees, in 1823. They tell them, 
their own application to President Jefferson, in 1809, for|that ‘*If they cherish the idea of independence and self- 
leave to exchange their own country, in which game was | government (within the Stat s,) the sooner it is corrected, 
exhausted, for a country west of the Mississippi. |the better. The United States will not permitit. While 
He submits to them the choice, under the treaty, of re- | they are within the limits of the States, the State sovereignty 
moving west of the Mississippi, or remaining on reserva-| must prevail, and they must become merged in the white 


1OnSs, UNG LD onnnge c.tizens ¢ f the United States. population, and take the standing of individual citizens 
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The Secretary of War, J. C. Calhoun, in his letter, SOth 
January, 1824, tells the Cherokees: 

**You must be sensible that it will be impossible for you 
to remain for any length of time in your present situation, 
as a distinct society or nation, within the limits of Georgia 
or any other State. Such a community is incompatible 
with our system, and must yield toit. Surrounded as you 
are by the people of the several States, you must either 
cease to be a distinct community, and become, at no dis- 
tant period, a part of the State within whose limits you gre, 
or remove beyond the limits of any State.” 

**The Cherokees reply that they will cede no more 
land.” ‘* They recommend the United States to indem- 
nify Georgia, by ceding Florida to her;” ‘*and that they 
cannot recognise the sovereignty of any State within the 
limits of their territory.” 

‘*In the letter of the Georgia delegation in Congress to 
the President of the United States, dated March 10, 1824, 
they ask, ‘*how has it happened thet the Cherokees of 
the upper towns, most of whom were without the limits of 
Georgia, and who desired to be permanently fixed on the 
lands upon which they then lived, were induced in 1819 
to abandon their designs, and many of them to become in- 
habitants of the region beyond the Mississippi; while the 
Cherokees of the lower towns, most of them within the 
State of Georgia, anxiously desiring to remove in 1817, 
were in 1819 tempted to remain, and were filled with the 
desire of a permanent establishment there?” 

Mr. W. continued: 

The character of the legislation of Georgia has been ob- 
jected to. Sir, no State in the Union has exhibited more 
regard for the lives, liberty, and property of the Indians, 
than Georgia. 

As early as 1774, the murder of an Indian was made as 
penal as the murder of a white man. Rescuing a prisoner 
committed for such a crime, is made felony. 

In 1783, when the land office was opened, surveys made 
on Indian lands were declared to be void. Twenty shil- 
lings an acre penalty was imposed for making such surveys: 
upon an average, about three times as much as the value 
of the land. 

The act of 1785 contained similar provisions. By the| 
act of 1787, persons making such surveys were subjected 
to corporal punishment, not less than one hundred nor| 
more than five hundred lashes for the first offence, and| 
the second was made felony. So the law stands to this 
day. All the land acts contain provisions securing the In- 
dian hunting grounds. 

The act extending the laws of Georgia, so much com- 
plained of, contains no disabilities, imposes no hardships. 
They are put upon the footing of citizens; they are not} 
taxed. The proposal to tax was rejected, lest it should} 
be supposed that there was a determination to sell their} 
lands upon the non-payment of the tax. Georgia forbore 
to include them in her census, and thereby swell her re- 
presentative population, which she might have done agree- 
ably to the constitution, simply because, by including them 
as ** Indians taxed,” she might be accused of using taxa- 
tion as an instrument of oppression. 

The provision, with respect to Indian evidence, had 
been well explained by his eloquent friend and colleague, | 
[Mr. Forsyru] in another body; certain he was, that any} 
gentleman who had the pleasure of hearing that explana- 
tion, must be perfectly satisfied. That provision of the} 
act was, in truth, a relaxation of the common law rule of 
evidence. By what form of adjuration will you bind the 
conscience of an Indian? Will you swear him on the Old) 
or the New Testament, on the Koran or the Shaster? Sir, 
he believes in none of these. 
does he conceive himself under an obligation to tell the 





truth, and nothing but the truth? After his conjurors have | 
performed their superstitious rites, and he has drank the} 


black drink, and assembled at the council fire, then, and 


Under what circumstances 
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not till then, does lie come under that obligation. Then, 
and not till then, has he invoked the vengeance of his dei- 
ties upon the guilt of perjury. Sir, can you perform these 
ceremonies in a court of justice? Can such a man be made 
a witness there? 

But it is said that these Indians are christians: a few, a 
very few of them may he su; and there was, in his mind, 
no doubt that the just point of discrimination would spee- 
dily be seized by the Legislature of the State of Georgia. 
But as to the christianity of the mass of the Cherokees, he 
asked leave to quote the testimony ofa witress who would 
be allowed competent, even by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Evererr] and the gentlemen from Con- 
necticut:({ Messrs. E.tsworta and Huntineron] he spoke 
of the reverend Mr. Evarts; and the passage he should quote 
was to be found in the appendix to the reverend Dr. 
Morse’s report. 

‘* Notwithstanding these encouraging appearances, how- 
ever, it is not to be disguised that many things still re- 
maining among the Cherokees, are greatly to be deplored. 
Much poverty and wretchedness, several gross vices, par- 
ticularly drunkenness, and an almost total ignorance of 
God, his law, and the plan of salvation.” 

These are the men, all of whom are worthy to be wit- 
nesses, and thisis the witness who has been called to testi- 
fy in their favor! 

Mr. W. said he would offer a few reflections on the sub- 
ject of State legislation over the Indians. 

The strong necessity there exists of providing for their 
government, is proved by the universal practice. Every 
one of the old States, except Georgia, subjected the sa- 
vages to their laws, as soon as they could do it with safety. 
Georgia has been the last, because the conduct of the Go- 
vernment of the United States fastened, for a longer time, 
a greater number of Indians on her territory. In confir- 
mation of this, he referred to pages 5, 8, and 9 of Mr. 
Bell’s report, and the compilation of State and colonial 
laws relative to the Indians, published by order of the 
House. He did not advert to those laws at present for 
any other purpose than to prove the fact of legislation. 
How—in what spirit--for what purpose, was a matter for 
those who passed them, not for him. The fact undoubt- 
edly was, that, while the Indians were strong, the sword 
gave the law: when they became weak, the law assumed 
the sword. No State, no colony, no christian community 
had ever recognised their perfect and entire sovereignty. 
They have always been held dependent on the christian 
nation which claimed the country they inhabit. They arc 
not allowed to treat with foreign nations. ‘They do not 
coin money. They cannot be said to send ambassadors. 
They have no freedom of commerce. They cannot be said 
to have a regular form of Government or system of laws. 
The punishment of crimes is generally left to private ven- 
geance. ‘The practice of acquiring or extinguishing their 
occupancy of the soil, was established and continued as a 
matter of convenience and expediency, not of right. Even 
the right of making war, which seems to have been left 
them as arelic of incurable barbarism, which could not be 


lrestrained without punishing them for murder, was once 


proposed to be taken from them, by such benevolent and 
pious individuals as those who now rely upon the possession 
of that very power as a proof of Indian independence. 
Inthe fifth annual report of the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the war then raging between the Osages 
and the Cherokees of Arkansas is adverted to, and the fail- 
ure of a bill reported in Congress, empowering the Pres'- 
dent to suppress Indian wars by military force, lamente d 
The subject States of the Roman empire, to which Vat 
tel denies the character of nations, were much better en- 
titled to assert it than the Indians. What does he con- 
sider as the indicia of sovereignty? Property in the sou 
incident to permanent occupancy, division, and cultiva 
tion; the right to make peace and war, contract allies 
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coin money, regulate trade, sell lands, punish crimes com-| 
mitted jn their territory, &c. 

If they are sovereign, upon what principle does a power} 
to regulate our commerce with them, in our own constitu- 
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It is denied that they are justly liable to either censure. 
The treaty of Hopewell was protested against as ‘*a 


manifest and direct attempt to violate the retained sove- 
reignty and legislative right of the State, and repugnant 


tion, authorize us to interdict their commerce with foreign| to the principles and harmony of the Federal Union; in as 


powers? Upon what principles do we execute our reve- 
nue laws, our crime acts, our intercourse laws, and our 
laws against the slave trade in their territory? Upon what 
principle do we draw by our tariff some half a million o 
dollars annually, taken from the fruits of their labor in 
the chase, and levied on their necessaries of life? 

If it were proposed now, as it was by General Washing- 
ton in 1791, to establish a free port for the Indians upon 
the Appalachicola, woula the gentlemen who are such 
strenuous advocates for Indian rights, agree to it? Would 
Indians have a right to hold slaves within a State where 
slavery was prohibited? Could they proclaim freedom to 
all who touched their soil, ina State where slavery exists? 
Could you not seize Africans illegally imported into the 
Indian country? Sir, it has been done. 

This mockery of sovereignty—-this phantom of indepen- 
dence—this idle pageantry of a distinct Government with- 
in the limits of the States, has long been regarded in its 
true light. He referred to all the messages and docu- 
ments already quoted, and to the correspondence of Gene- 
ral Jackson with the War Department in 1821.. The Chero- 
kees were long since admonished that it must cease. 

In addition to the letter of Col. McKenney to the Secre- 
tary of War, already quoted, Mr. W. said he might refer} 
to the opinion of Mr. Attorney General Wirt, upon the 
pretension set up by the Cherokee council to regulate 
their own trade, in which that pretension was resisted. 

Mr. W. next considered the character of the different 
portions of the Cherokee population. 

White citizens, and their descendants. Can those men 
shake off their allegiance, by entering the Cherokee hunt- 
ing grounds? 

Are not the children of citizens born on our soil, citi- 
zens? Would they not be liable by our laws to the penal- 
ties of treason’—of bigamy? Sir, questions eminently 
practical must arise out of this state of things. 

Questions of inheritance. White men have, in some in 
stances, abandoned their white families, settled among the! 
Indians, married Indian women, and acquired, by mar- 
riage or otherwise, large personal estates. By the Indian 
law, it is understood the children by the last wife take all. 

Questions must also arise out of the pursuit of fugitives 
and slaves. 

Questions ubout the recovery of debts. By the Indian 
law, as it appears by the report of Governors Cass and 
Clark, all debts not paid within the year are considered} 
dead debts; and an Indian feels himself under no obliga-| 
tion to pay them. This mode of liquidation would usually 
find favor on one side of the contract only. 

Looking at all these topics, Mr. W. asked, which of the | 
States—-what christian nation, if such a community was set 
down in their territory to-morrow, would hesitate a mo-| 
ment about the wisdom, justice, propriety, and necessity 
of executing their laws upon it? 

In short, sir, there seems no escape from the conclusion 
of a learned and eminent chief justice of New York. 
**T know of no half-w ay doctrine on this subject. We 
have either an exclusive jurisdiction, pervading every part 
of the State, including the territory held by those Indians, 
or we have no jurisdiction over them whilst acting within 
their reservations.” . 

Mr. W. said he would here say something of the com- 
plaints of Georgia 

At one time 














the Legislature and the people of that State 

are repre ‘nted as sanctioning, by their acquiesce nee, 
every thing the United States have done 

At another they are charged with clamorous impatience | 


and unreasonable discontent 


| © Resolved, That the U 


much as the aforesaid commissioners did attempt to exer- 


cise powers that are not delegated by the respective States 
to the United States in Congress assembled.” 

This protest is dated 11th February, 1786, and is now 
on your table. 

The State of North Carolina, also, protested against 
that treaty, and her protest, also, has been reprinted at 
this session. 

The State of Georgia, also, protested against the trea- 
ties of New York and of Coleraine, and against the inter- 
course act in 1797; that representation and remonstrance 
is, also, before the House. 

Sir, at every step, Georgia has asserted her rights, and 
warned the Government of the United States of their in- 
fraction of them. 

Now, sil’, as to the reasonableness or unreasonablencss 
ofthem. The United States, by the treaty of New York, 
actually re-ceded to the Creeks a whole county in Georgia; 
and, by their treaties with the Cherokees, what was called 
Wafford’s settlement; which tracts of country had previ- 
ously been ceded to the State by the Indians. 

These were among the subjects of complaint and re- 
monstrance. Well, sir, what did the committee to which 
the remonstrance of 1797 was referred, report? I have 
that report before me, and will submit it to the House. 

** That a certain tract of country, within the limits of 
the State of Georgia, bounded by a line beginning at the 
fork of the Occonee and Oakmulgee rivers, and thence run- 
ning in a southwest direction until it intersects the most 
southern part of St. Mary’s river; thence, down the said 
river, to the old line, was ceded by the Creek nation of 
Indians to the said State, by a treaty held between the 
commissioners of said State, and of the Creek Indians at 
Galphinton, on the 12th of November, 1785; which tract 
of country was, by the Legislature of the said State, formed 
into a county, by the name of Tallassee county; and the 


| cession thereof was afterwards confirmed, at a treaty held 


between the same parties, at Shoulderbone, on the 3d day 
of November, 1786. 

“Your committee further report, That, by the treaty 
made at New York, between the United States and the 
Creek Indians, bearing date on the 7th of August, 1790, 
a boundarv line was established between the said nation 
of Indians and the United States, whereby the above de- 
scribed tract of country, named ‘Tallussee county, was de- 
clared to be within the Indian territory. 

‘The committee have not been able to discover upon 


| what principles this relinquishment of the territory of the 
| State of Georgia was assented to on the part of the United 


States. It is therefore to be presumed that it was done 


upon principles of general poiicy, with the intention of 


establishing a permanent peace between the United States 
and the said nation. They are therefore of opinion that 
compensation ought to be made to the State of Georgia 
for the loss of this territory, and recommend to the House 
to adopt the following resolution: 

nited States will make compensa- 


tion to the State of Georgia for the loss and damage sus- 
1 





tained by that State, in const quence of the cession of the 
county of Tallassee, made to the Creck nation by the 
treaty of New York, unless it shall be deemed expedient 
to extinguish the Indian title to the said land. 


‘Your committee have paid particular attention to that 
part of the memorial which relates to the operation of th 
intercourse laws, and are of opinion that part of that law 
requires rey sal and ‘planation; but, on iccount of the: 
vanced pel od of th session, a i the var yotu pe tant 

| business now before the House, they r niu 1 that such 
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H. of R.] 
revisal be postponed until the next mecting of the Legisla- 
ture.” 

In the compact of 1802, what do the United States ad- 
mit? ‘They say, sir, in the fourth clause of the first article: 

‘*That the United States shall, at their own expense, 
extinguish, for the use of Georgia, as early as the same 
can be peaceably obtained, on reasonable terms, the In- 
dian title to the county of Tallassee, to the lands left out by 
the line drawn with the Creeks, in the year 1798, which 
had been previously granted by the, State of Georgia; 
both of which tracts had formerly been yielded by the In- 
dians,” &c. 

Now, sir, how was it with respect to the treaties of Gal- 
phinton and Shoulderbone, made. by the savages with 
Georgia in 1783 and 1786? The Indians complained of 
these treaties. Commissioners were appointed by the 
United States to investigate the complaints of the Indians, 
and the fairness of the treaties made by Georgia. These 
commissioners were among the most distinguished men of 
their day: they were Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, Col. David 
Humphreys, and Cyrus Griffin, formerly President of Con- 
gress. What did they report? 

«The commiss oners beg leave further to report, that, 
after the most accurate investigation in their power to 
make, after consulting the best documents, and having re- 
course to credible depositions, they are unable to discover 
but that the treaty of Augusta, in 1783, the treaty of Gal- 
phinton, 1785, and the treaty of Shoulderbone, 1786, were 
all of them conducted with as full and authorized re- 
presentations, with as much substantial formand good faith, 
as Indian treaties have usnally been conducted, or perhaps 
can be, when one of the contracting parties is destitute of 
the benefit of enlightened society; that the lands in ques- 
tion did, of right, belong to the lower Creeks as their 
hunting grounds; have been ceded by them to the State 
of Georgia for avaluable consideration, and were possessed 
and cultivated some years without any claim or molestation 
by any part of the Creek nation.” 

Such, sir, is a specimen of the unreasonableness of the 
complaints of Gcorgia. 

Then came the compact of 1802. The mode in which 
that contract has been attempted to be executed or evaded, 
on the part of the United States, has been examined; and 
I ask any honest, candid, dispassionate man, after looking 
at these facts, to answer me, upon his honor, this question: 
Has Georgia no reason to complain? 

The arrangements of Mr. Jefferson with the Cherokees, 
in 1807 and 1809, and the treaty of 1817, held out to us 
the delusive hope that the just expectations of Georgia 
were at last to be fulfilled. The Cherokees within our| 
limits were willing to go; they had applied to be allow ed| 
to go. Six thousand had gone. When, suddenly, with- 
out any just, reasonable, or assignable cause, they are | 
made to stay, the treaty of 1817 is abandoned, and that of| 
1819 substituted. Sir, had not the delegation from Geor-| 
gia a right to ask, ** How has it happened?” 

Sir, that question has not yet been answered. It never| 
will be answered. The people of Georgia indeed have! 
their own conjectures how it happened. tut I am not 
going into that matter now. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] had 
enumerated, among the complaints of the people of Geor- | 
cia, in the memorial against the intercourse act of 1797, 
d them from killing Indian when they 

med to suppose, or wished 
others to suppose, it was one of the customary amusements 
of the country. Was not the gentleman apprised that, as 
early as 1774, G by her laws, had ma the mur- 
der of an Indian as penal as the murder of a white man? 
But the character | 
seemed to have 
[Mr. W.] was 
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ment, is usually the first to Jose his temper; and, if so, 
the gentleman was clearly in the wrong. The gentleman 
was very lavish in his censures--contrary to all maxims of 
political economy, as he feared it would procure no ade- 
quate return. The gentleman was very much shocked at 
what Georgia had done. Mr. W. would tell him what 
Georgia had not done. She had never offered a premium 
for Indian scalps. She had never given a bounty for rais 
ing dogs to hunt the Indians. She had never declared that 
an Indian tribe, by their hostilities, had committed treason, 
and forfeited their lands. 

If such things had been done, the gentleman from Mas 
sachusetts could perhaps tell who did them. Had it really 
escaped the penetration of the gentleman, that the com 
plaint of Georgia against the intercourse act was, that it 
violated the constitutional rights of the State, and was a 
usurpation of authority on the part of the Federal Go- 
vernment? Whether well or ill founded, this was the sub 
ject of remonstrance. 

Mr. W. said he did not intend to follow the honorable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Evererr] who pre- 
ceded him, through the course of his argument, but hoped 
he might be indulged with one or two observations. The 
gentleman was willing to vote millions, without number, 
to effect the object of removing the Indians peaceably, 
and with their own consent, and complying with the ad- 
mitted obligations of the United States to Georgia, if it 
could be done without a violation of national faith, and a 
due regard to humanity. And yet the gentleman entered 


linto a minute, and, as Mr. W. thonght, an exaggerated 


calculation of the expense, as if to terrify gentlemen 
who might be less liberal than himself. He complained 
that it was proposed to remove the Indians ‘* not in car- 
riages, nor on horseback, but on foot.” Did the gentle 
man really imagine he could get one Indian in ten to enter 
a carriage? If the gentleman desired they should be fur- 
nished with post-coaches, that, too, would have been a 
fair item in his estimate of expenditure. 

Sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts wished to find 
himself under a moral necessity to vote for this measur 
He has not been able to find that necessity now, though he 
found it some years since, in 1826, when he voted for the 
appropriations to assist certain Indian tribes to emigrate 
west of the Mississippi, according to the provisions of the 
Creek treaty. [Here Mr. Everett asked Mr. W., ina 
low tone, ** And who voted against that bill?’] Mr. W. 
said he would tell the gentleman from Massachusetts, sinc« 
he had asked the question. Nearly all the Georgia dele- 
gation. And why, sir? Georgia affirmed the validity of 
the treaty of the Indian Springs, and denied that of the 
treaty of Washington; and the then Executive of the 
United States had intimated the necessity of using the mili 
tary power of the United States to coerce Georgia to sub 
mission. Sir, this roused the feelings of the people of 
Georgia to a state of which I presume the gentleman from 


| Massachusetts has no idea; but he may perhaps form some, 


when I tell him I have seen the mother teaching to her 
child, as the first prattle of infancy, the then watchword 
of the State rights party, Troup and the treaty! 

Sir, | beg pardon for being moved a moment from my 
philosophy, by the question of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. That controversy is decided. The peopl 
have passed upon it. I do not desite to revive it now, 
and here. But if the gentleman has been able to find, 
in the vote of the then delegation of Georgia, any other 
motives than those I have mentioned, he has discovered 
more than was ever known to them or their constituents. 

Sir, [said Mr. W.] we have heard the most contradic- 
tory arguments on this sudject, in the course, sometimes, 
of the same speech. At one moment we shocked 
with the intelligence that we are going to send the poor 
Indians into a sterile and inhospitable wilderness, or rather 
ldesert, to perish; the next, we a about to 


are 


re concentrate 
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formidable bands of furious and savage. warriors, , to ‘deso-| OM 
late our frontiers, and become allies of Great Britain and} tracted a debate, he was not at all inclined to detain the 
Mexico. Now, we hear that the country is without wood | House by the discussion of topics which had before been 
or water, and utterly uninhabitable; and, anon, that this| presented to its consideration; and though the subje ctis of 
is a plan to check the progress of our western'settlements, | the highest importance to the country, not only in relation 
and to prevent the springing up of new States and flourish-| to its financial concerns, but to its honor, its justice, and 
ing cities west of the Mississippi. Sir, all these argu-| national character, yet I should, 


—_———_ 


Mr. TEST, of selnens? rose, and said, that, after so pro- 


said he} under any other 


ments cannot be sound, for they destroy each other. 

But the race of Indians will perish! Yes, sir! The In- 
dians of this continent, like all other men, savage or civil- 
ized, must perish. They must perish, whether they re- 
main upon this, or remove to the other side of the Missis- 
sippi. Would gentlemen have them immortal upon earth? 
Upon what people—upon what individual has heaven, in 
its wrath, pronounced so cruel a malediction? What is 
history but the obituary of nations?’ Where is Carthage? 
and Tyre? and Sidon? and Nineveh? and Babylon? Where 
are the aboriginals who were driven out or massacred by 
the forefathers of these Indians? Where are those count- 
less empires whose names are lost, or whose existence and 
destruction are only proved by ruins of their works, or 
fragments of their records or their language? Gone, sir! 
Falling or fallen into that abyss which awaits man and all 
his marvels, Aye! and the moral of their story, though 
told by Tasso and ! vy Byron, is better told by one word, 
and that word, oblivion. 

Whose fate do we lament? The present generation of 
indians? They will perish like the present generation of 
white men. Is it distant generations’? Sir, if the race 
perishes, those distant generations will never be born. 
And if it were possible to perpetuate the race of Indians, | 
what would be the consequence? Why, that a hundred | 
or a thousand fold tiie number of white men would not be 
born, because the Indians would roam over and possess, | 
without enjoying, the land which must afford the future 
whites subsistence. And if our far-sighted, prospective 
humanity must weep over distant contingent generations, 
is it not as fair a subject of grief to lament the millions of 
whites who never will exist, in the one case, as the thou- 
sands of Indians who will not receive life, in the other? 

But, before we indulge our tears at the extinction of the 
Indian race, let us inquire what it is we lament. 
if we can, analyze our own ideas. 

When gentlemen talk of preserving the Indians, what is 
it that they mean to preserve? Is it their mode of life? No. 
You intend to convert them from hunters to agriculturists 
or herdsmen. Is it their barbarous laws and customs? 
No. You propose to furnish them with a code, and pre- 
vail upon them to adopt habits like your own. Their lan- 
guage? No. You intend to supe rsede their imperfect 
jargon, by teaching them your own rich, copious, energetic 





Let us, 


tongue. Their re ligion? No. You intend toconvert them 
from their miserable and horrible superstitions to the mild 
and cheering doctrines of christianity. 

What is it, then, that constitutes Indian individuality— 
the identity of that race which gentlemen ar® so anxious| 
to preserve? Is it the more copper color of the skin, 
which marks them—-according to our prejudices, at least— 
an inferior—a conquered--a d grade “d race? 

Sir, Luse the ideas of one who has seen and writte n| 
well and much on this subject: I would use his language, | 
if it was at hand. 

But, alas! the Indians melt away before the white man, | 
like snow before the sun! Well, sir! Would you ke ep the | 
snow and lose the sun! ; 

It is the order of nature we exclaim against. 
forever obtain the inheritance of Esau. We cannot alter | 
the laws of Providence, as we read them in the experience 
of ages. 

The earth was given for labor, and to labor it belongs. | 
The gift was not to the red, or to the white, but to the | 
human race-—and the inscription was, tothe wisest 
bravest and to industry! 


Jacob w ill| 


the 


the 
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| mue h of the peculiar attitude 


| domestic 


circumstances but those in which I find my self place -d, have 
been contented with giving a silent vote. But, si r, my 
situation is peculiar; the bill under consideration has pass- 
ed the Senate, and both the Senators from the State which 
I have the honor in part to represent, have found it their 
duty to give it their support. Both my colleagues, too, I 
understand, have expressed opinions favorable to it, and, 

besides this, the Legislature of my State has recomme nd- 

ed the re moval of the Indians, upon just and liberal prin- 
ciples. Under those embarrassing c ircumstances do I find 
myself, while I feel that I am, at ‘the same time, bound in 
conscience, in honor, gnd in justice, to raise my voice 
against it. 

In relation to the recommendation of the Legislature of 
the State, I know they would never recommend to me to 
doa thing that was not entirely consistent with the interest, 
the honor, and dignity of the country; and I feel assured, 
that if this question were presented to them in the same 
form it is to me, they would decide upon it as I have done. 
Sir, I have looked at the wrong side of this question, I 
have been led to distrust my own judgme nt, labored to see 
if I could not bring my mind toa different conclusion from 
that to which it has arrived, but all in vain. I cannot re- 
concile it with my duty to sustain the bill, notwithstanding 
the many powe rful motives to do so, and my duty I cannot 
postpone for any conside “ration under heaven. Sir, I can 
see no benefit which is to result to the e« yuntry from the 
passage of this bill, while I cannot avoid seeing the irre- 
trievable ruin into which it plunges that unhappy race who 
are the subjects of its operations. And here, sir, I beg 
leave to remark, once for all, that IT cannot help thinking 
my colleagues are laboring under the impression that this 
bill is calculated to serve the purpose of extinguishing the 
Indian title to lands in our own State: it is not so; it does 
not answer us at all. The bill only authorizes the Presi- 
dent to exchange lands beyond the Mississippi, for lands on 
this side; it does not authorize him to extinguish the In- 
dian title in any other way than by an exchange of lands 


with them; and the truth is, the Indians within our own 
State, | understand, do not desire an exchange of lands; 
they have lands beyond the Mississippi; a part of them 


have already gone there, and a remaining desire to 
dispose of their claims for money, and property such as 
may be suitable for them, in weds that they may go and 
join their brothers in that country. All they ask is a fair 
price for their possessions, and the y are not only willing 


but anxious to go. This measure is calenlated more par- 


| ticularly to affect the southern Indians in Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, and Georgia. I have thought it proper to say this 
in which I stand in relation 
| to the question now under consideration. I have, there- 
| fore, thought it my duty to render the reasons which go- 
vern me in this case, notwithstanding the value of the time 
of the House. c al 1, it is true, have given them in the 
forum; ie the immense interests involved, and 


ithe vast consequences to result fro pm the measure, not only 


to the present generation of the abo rigines, but pe rhaps 
to millions yet unborn, have induced me to offer them here, 
although Icanscarce ly hope to change a single vote. There- 


fore, without further intro luction, I will endeavor to pre- 
| sent to the House my views of the subject, 


according to the 
order in which [have red it 


conside 


The first thing that strikes the mind in the case, is, its 
novelty. The Government, ever since tts establishn €, 
jhas viewed those Indians tn the light of sovereign commu 
I nities, and treated with them as such. Inall: tercoul 
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with them for fifty or sixty years, we have negotiated and 
dealt with them as inde pendent sovereignties, without a 
single exception; but this bill now proposes to change our 
policy » and throw all these tribes of Indians into the hands 
of the President of the United States, to be bargained with 
like individuals or petty cor porations; no treaty is contem- 
plated by the bill, no convention with them as a nation, but 
a door is to be thrown open, by which you can approach 
every individual of the tribe, and make a se a ate bargain 
with him for his little i improvement. More of this, how- 
ever, when [ come to examine particulatly the principles 
of the bill. But I would ask, sir, why is it now necessary 
to change our policy tow ards those sons of the forest? 
what has produced this necessity? Will not the Indians 
agree to sell their Jands? and must they be had at any rate, 
and by any means? Is it necessary to descend to making i in- 
dividual contracts instead of national ones? If you_cannot 
obtain the consent of the nation to dispose of its domain, 
is it right and just to tamper with individuals of it, and 
thereby weaken its power, by distracting its councils, set- 
ting its members at war among thems« lves, creating strife, 
feuds, and separate interests, in order to accomplish in this 
manner what you could not by fair and honorable treaties’ 

Sir, Ths ive said that our policy of treating with the Indians 
as sovereign communities has been settled a since the 
establishment of our independence; and, sir, I will say fur- 
ther, it has had the sanction of all the d tinguished states- 
men and patriots from the revolution lown to the present 


day. General Washington and his cabinet solemnly recog- 
} 








the Fadions. [Mayr 19, 1850. 
guage to Georgia on that occasion? It was, in substance, 
this, ** that so long as Georgia meddled and tampered with 
the Indians herself, and would not acknowledge the ex- 
clusive right of the United States to treat with them as so- 
vereign communities, they could not think of interfering in 
their quarrels.’’ I beg leave, sir, to quote a few passages 
from that document of the old Congress. It is there said 
* that there is a circumstance far more embarrassing,”’ and 
that is, the clause in the confederation ‘* relative to manag- 
ing all affairs with the Indians, &e. is differently constru- 
ed by Congress, and the two States (meaning North 
Carolina and Georgia) within whose limits the said tribes 
and disputed lands are; the construction contended for by 
these States, if right, appears to the committee to leave 
the federal powers in this case a mere nullity; North Caro- 
lina has undertaken to assign lands to the Cherokees, and 
Georgia has proceeded to treat with the Creeks concern- 
ing peace, lands, and the objects usually the principal ones, 
in almost.every treaty with the Indians.” It is further said 
in that document, ‘* The laws of the State can have no ef. 
fect upon a tribe of Indians or their lands within the limits 
of their State.” ‘It cannot be supposed that the State 
has the powers mentioned.” But it is said, ‘* that the way 
to avoid those difficulties is to concede to Congress the ex- 
clusive management of all affairs with the Cherokees and 
Creeks, and other independent tribes within the limits of 
the said States--so that Congress may have the acknow- 
ledged power of regulating trade, and making treaties with 
those tribes—-that Congress, however, can never employ 


nised the principle, as appears by the document read to] the forces of the Union in any cause, the justice of which 
the Committee of the Whole by the honorable gentlem: an| they are not fully informed ande onvinced, nor constitution- 


from New York, | Mr. Storrs. 
elder John Adams, Mr. Je ae Mr. Madison, Mr. Mon-} 
roe, and John Q. Adams, have all maintained the same| 


Alexander Hamilton, the ally interfere in behalf of the State against any such inde- 


pendent tribe, but on the principle that Congress shall have 
ithe whole direction of the war, and settling of all the terms 


opinion; and, sir, the American people recognise the same of peace with such Indian tribe s.” ‘This, then, appears to 


principle at this moment, nor will they ever s: we tion any 
other so long as the Indians remain a distinct and sepurate | 


| have been the settled opinion of Congress so long ago as 


11787, and they have acted upon that principle ever since. 


race of men. Sir, our policy in relation tothem may not} Georgia conceded the power to Congress then, and has ac 


have been the best that could be adopted, yet it was! 
the best that our ancestors at that time could conceive of. 


| knowledged it in more emphatical terms since, by requir- 
ing of them, i in 1802, when she made her cession of lands, 


I must confess I never have myself believed our policy the | to extinguish the title of the Indians to the remainder with- 


best that could be; but, such as it is, the Indians have ac- 
customed themselves to it, and have acted under it, until it} 
has so mingled itself with their institutions, as to now form! 
the basis of their national code with the white man. I have 
been inclined to think it was not the best, not because 
could readily devise a better, but because it has not an- 








swered the end for which it was intended, that is, their} 
civilization; and probably, indeed, none that could be de-| 


vised would answer that purpose. 
lieved us sincere, that we intended toact upon those prin-| 
ciples in good faith, that we really viewed them in the| 
lg vht of sovereign cx omMmuni ities, and intended to treat them | 
as such. And, sir, whatis their surprise, when, all at on cts 
the curtain is drawn aside, the veil cast off, and they se 
themselves exposed to the rude approach of obtrusive 


The Indians have be-! 


lin her own territorial limits. Sir, | have other evidence of 
the justness of the principles that the Indi ans are sove- 
reign communities within the limits of the lands upon 
| which they reside. The honorable gentleman in the other 


[| House, who is at the head of the Committee on Indian Af- 


fairs, [Mr. Waite, of Tennessee} and who presented to 
the Senate the very bill under consideration, gave an opi 
nion on this point some years ago, in which he proves 
incontestibly that they are sovereign nations; and that opi- 
nion, teo, was given to the Indians themselves, on a ques- 
i tion presented to him, by them, for his decision, under cir- 
| cumstances, too, which required the exercise of all 
lcandor, all his justice, his talents, his integrity, and his 
hilanthropy. And I have no hesitation in saying he did 
sie xercise all those virtues in an eminent degree in giving 


power’ What,sir, must be their surprise when they are now | that opinion, for such was the force of his reasoning on the 
told that these treaties, these national engagements are but| subject, that he has put even scepticism itself to the blush. 
solemn mockeries, political farces, ‘* mere devices, intend-| Indeed, a ve ry distinguished statesman, now a membe : ( 


ed by the Government more for effect upon their minds 
than with an intention of being carried into execution,” for 
sucl 
as stated in their report t —_ -_ use. 


,|the other branch of this Legislature, told me that he ha: 
| had his doubts about the matter until he read that learne ; 
h is the language of the Committee on Indian Affairs, | 


opinion, after which it was impossible to doubt for a mo- 
ment. Now, sir, that honorable gentleman has reversed 


Sir, L have in my hand a report of a committee of the| his opinion, and at this time sanctions all the doctrines of 


old federal Congress, dete: 1787, in wh'el ithe question of | 
the sovcre sont, of the Indian tribes is most solemnly set- 
tled. It seems that after 
with the Cherokees, t 

time that she remonst 


of Georgia, at the same 
gainst that treaty, took upon 
herself to treat with the Indians; and after having got into 





difficulties, and when threatened with a war by them, she 
called: upon the Congress to protecther against their toma- 
hawks and scalping knives. And, sir, what was their lan 


treaty of Hopewell, in 17 85, | 


Georgia upon this point, and has consented to bring in this 
| bill aad ailvocate it. 

IL appeal, sir, to the solemn acts of the now Chief Magis 
trate of the Union. When acting under the solemn obli 
gations of an oath to support the constitution of the United 
States, he himself entered into several treaties with the 
Indians, acknowledging their sovereignty and indepen- 
dence. And, whatis remarkable, in the year 1817, in July, 
Andrew Jackson, now President of the United States, 
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Governor McMinn, of Tennessee, and Mr. Merriwether, | 
of Georgia, negotiated a treaty with those very Cherokee 
Indians, in which they e aera confirm all the treaties 
heretofore between them, and declare that they shall for- 
ever be catitled toall the rights and immunities granted by 
he same. Sir, what dese this treaty, entered into with | 
them by the Chief Magistrate, guaranty to those Indians? 
Why, sir, it euaranties that if any white man residing | 
among them sbali commit a murder, or other capital oriene, 
he shall be by them delivered up to be punished by the | 
whites.” Not that the laws of Georgia shall exte nd over 
th m, ang 1 punish hir m hon them. ‘** That if any citizen 

ve United State person under their protection, | 
commit a ro bbe ry, murder, or other crime on an In-| 
cian, he shall b ¢ p inished in the same manner as if he had 
committed the offence ona white man, and the Indians! 
may attend isee him punished if they wilh” ‘Phat if 
any citizen of the Unit 

le on the Indian lands, and will not remove on due no- 
tice, he forfeits the protection of the United States, and 


- 








of tl 
shall 


ed States shall settle or attempt to 


the Indians may punish him as they please.” ‘No white 
man, without the consent of the Indians, or a Eecense from 
the United States, is allowed to go into or upon the Indian 
lands. It is further stipulated, “that the Indians nor 


vhites shall resort to the law of retaliation, except for a 
eross or manifest violation of the treaties, and then they 
re to give notice, and, if the grievance is not red 

the whites, th. y are to declare war before ei 
shall retaliate.” And, sir, in this treaty, there is ¢] 
low'ng provision, **that the Unit 

ranty to the Indians ail th ] 
them against all intrusions, not « 
but arainst the whites ikewise.” 


treaty provisions now su! tinge b 





Ind:ans propose d to b 





¢ a ,f +) } 1 YT : ‘ 
S005 OF tii 8S D ll, an 1 soicmn treaty 









with them by Andrew Jackson hom 

the United States thre 

to th poor Ind by t! a ident « t 
ed States’? Inatalk which he held with the Creeks last 


pring, he tells them, ‘where you are now, you and my| 
white children are too near to cach other to live in hi 





at i ait ahi il 
vy, your gan lestroyed, and many of your people will 
not k; ve futher has prov | vou a country over 
1c M pp y, and I advise you to goto it. In that 
country you father the President promises to protect 

vou, to feed you, and to shield you from all | wh 
ou now live, your te brothers have a lai | 
the lan Pie land bevond the Mi ppi belongs to th 
President, and none else.” My white children in Ala- 
bama have extended their laws over your country; if you 
main init, you must be subject to their laws.” ” Sir, thi 
sthe lan ng held to those pc 1 Inchans by the President 





of the United States, after those solemn treatv engag: 
ments has ent Linto with them himself “You liv 
the white a *Syvou had better ¢ \ - as tla 
} ! ] } wr ? +t 
as always Owncd your land, Lcan tpi ect yousif 
y there, you must submit tot laws of Alabama, 
you must not ex ct me to interfere 
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ities without 
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he Indians. [H. of R. 


piring remnant of a poor, miserable class of beings, who 


have been lulled into a hope of safety by her promises of 






protection. Sir, 1 ma 
community of men. 
minded, honorable ¢ 
more justice 


ke no charge against any State or 
Alabama and Georgia are both high- 

, and might do the Indians much 
ian even the United States, for aught I know; 





butitis the principle f condemn; it is forfeiting our solemn 


vretches into the 
wands of persons i struct ion, with 
hom they have no engagenicnts for safety. It is with- 
drawing from them that protection which they hada right 
to expect from this Government. It is a violation of our 
solemn pledges, and a forfeiture of our red henor as a 
nation, which | can never consent to. Sir, I digress from 
| the point I was considering: I will return. 

After this, shall it be said that these treatics are 


““mere dev 


engageinents; it 1s dcehvering those poor 
] te? tect n t r 















nullities, 
ices, intended more to operate upon the minds 
of the Indians than to be carried into effect?” Sir, this is 
« strange language for any man to hold, and more particu- 
larly for b! ; but if we 





norable committee of this Ho 
it becomes the language of the nation. I 





will never consent thus to degrade my country. If these 
great sacrifices are to be made, some more 1 yieldii ie spirit 
than mine must be found. Sir, let us now examine a little 
the principles upon which this doctrine is founded, the 
ituation we place « lyes in, in relation to our rights 
and th ghits of the Indians. In what relation do the 


Indians stand to the United States; : 


nd what to the several 
States’ NLay v He sclae 


hey be considered as sovereign communi- 
- himits Of a State, and not within? “e. pose 
it that position, what is the conclusion? W! 9 that 
the United States must treat with them for their land s if 
they reside without the limits of any State. They are, in 
that situation, allowed to contrac t alliances, declare war, 
and make peace——they own the soil, and it must be 





got of them by conquest or purcha sc. But the Congress 
have a richt to admit new Stat nto the Union; and when 


the territory upon which they res de comes to be admitted 
tuto the Ur their relations change hke magic, and quick 
v jose their vereignty, are at once ren- 
dered dependent on the State, taken out of the friendly 
care of Congress, and become amalgamated with the mass 





lof citizens of the State, whe vercignty happens to be 
thrown over them. They have been neither bought nor 
sold, nor have they « sented, and yet they have been 
changed in a moment from t wage to the citizen. If 

doctrine be correct, we have expended some thirty o1 
forty millions of money very foolishly. We have nothing 
todo but to lay out the whole Indian territory into States, 
and the lands all | ( Irown, unless you say the so 
vereignty of the States « rates ap person and not 


upon the prop rtv, wich 





- cr ] . 
iAPine SOLeECism 


Whatis sovereignty? It is that power and dominion which 


man has over all created things—there is nothing which it 
dl not operate upon. lt grasps the ocean and the earth, 


1¢ Wha n the ocean, and the ant that creeps upon the 
ground it extends to the lives, hberties, and fortunes of 
all those over whom it exerts its influence. It is that, and 


that only, which gives the tenure by which nations hold 








rvod country solemnly ev the property they pr It is that, and that only, which 
rantiedtothem by ted States Al ina, deeply ves them a name and a being as a nation. Without 
ter d in seeu ‘try to herself, ther are to/it, they are but a heterogeneous mass of individuals, des- 
delis Lupt pass ‘what onerous laws she |titute of power and without rights. They can neither 
plea over them, they, poor wretches, must submit to|take, hold, possess, or exc rci authority over any thing. 
her laws, whatever the y may be, or remove away into a | Uy der this view of the subject, uw you strip the iecdliens of 
vilder thev know nothing of. Is this] i f them atithcir sover giity, they c have nothing; you have no 
their own willto go or stay? Is this holdir to them |necd to purchase their lands y belong to you; indeed, 
the terms thicy had aright to expect un le r a solemn | without admitting them that power, th y cannot cell you 
pl sof G rnm language their lands, for that is all that makes them nations. How 
t t Jast t “my ec untry. then stands the case with Georgia? S} laims the soil when 
t \ forfeit her cred honor. |the Indian title is extinguished, and claims it justly, too; 
It is the | thing Tv ll deliver up {her right thus far is admitted. Now, if it be true that the 
fo per leeply mntci on, the ex-|Indians within her borders are not sovereign communit 
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why, they cannot hold the lands, and she has them without 
money and without price, and she has not only the lands, 
but she hasthe Indiansalso. She is a sovereign State be- 
yond all doubt, and, as such, has a right to exercise the 
power. The Indians have no title but what they claim 
from being a sovereign community; andif they be not that, 
why, they are her citizens or they are aliens or slaves, and 
so have no title whatever in the soil to extinguish. Aliens 
can hold property as well as citizens, slaves cannot; but it 
will not be pretended the Indians are the latter, and, if 
they were, the result would be the same, for their masters 
would be the rightful owners of all they possessed; and if 


they be aliens, Georgia would possess their property so | 


faras she was entitled to do so by virtue of her sovereign 
power. And such being the state of the case, Georgia 


can have no claim upon the United States, and the passage | 


of this bill, as to her, would be perfectly nugatory. 

Take another view of the case. If she has a right to 
extend her laws over the Indians, it must be because they 
have no rights as a nation—that must be admitted. They 
cannot own the soil as individuals, for they can have no 
individual rights; and, if they had, the United States never 
undertook to extinguish the rights of individuals. Georgia, 
by extending her laws over them, makes them her citizens, 
or they are aliens, as before observed: and the United States 
never undertook to extinguish the title of either her citi- 
zens, or of the aliens residing within or without her juris- 
diction, and under her control. ‘That title which the United 
States undertook to extinguish, was that which the Indians 
held as a sovereign community, not as citizens or aliens of 
Georgia. If Georgia really has the power to extend her 
laws over them, and make them her citizens, why, by that 
very act, she does all the United States undertook to do for 
her, and of course can have no claim upon them. She 
has taken the matter into her own hands, and has relieved 
them from all responsibility. What, then, is the necessity 
of passing this act?--for its operations will be confined 
pretty much to Georgia, unless you carry the doctrine to 
the extent I have before suggested: and, even then, it will 
be useless—for if, really, Alabama and Missi ssippi possess 
the power they contend for, and do actually extend their 
laws over the Indians, they must become citizens of thuse 
States—and all their disabilities as nations attach, and all 
their rights as citizens accrue; so that, if they owned the 
lands before as nations, taking away their character as such 
puts it out of the power of Congress to treat with them, 
and they either own the lands as individuals, and the 
United States have no right to take them from them, or 
they have no title at all, and the United States, or Alabama 
and Mississippi, own them: and if the doctrine contended 
for by the President of the United States be true, whodoes 
really own the soil in the new States—the General Govern- 
ment, or the States’ This question might bring the Gene- 
ral and State Governments into collision about the soil, 
which it would be a very dangerous one to raise. But let it 
belong to whom it may, the question with Georgia is settled, 
and, likewise, the question about the necessity of this bill; 
for, in any such state of the case, the Indian title, as such, is 
extinguished. Nothing is more clear than that fact; for 
the United States have certainly no authority to make pur- 
chase of large bodies of land of the citizens of a State, or 
of a State itself. Congress can only purchase lands for 
national purposes, such as are either expressed or implied 
in the grants of the constitution, for erecting forts, ar- 
senals, dockyards, and other needful buildings, or for 
roads, canals, or other necessary means of defence. If 
we admit the principle that Congress can purchase of the 
citizens, or a State itself, a part of the lands of a State, for 
any other than mere national purposes 
must admit the right to purchase all the lands, and so make 
its citizens vassals to the General Government; and if they 
may purchase one 
that means, consolidate 


» and hold them, we 


State, they may purchase all, and, by 


i . . 
the States imto one great empire; 
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which would not entirely suit the notions of those who 
stickle so much for State rights. And, sir, however this 
kind of doctrine may comport with the views of the present 
admininistration, it will never suit the people. 

| Sir, there is another light in which this subject may be 
| viewed, and which clearly extinguishes all clhiim Georgia 
‘has upon the United States in relation to those lands, if 
jher doctrine be correct. The compact entered into by the 
| United States with Georgia, when she ceded her wild Jands 
within the State, was, that the Indian title should be ex. 
tinguished **as soon as it could be done peaceably, and on 
reasonable terms.” Sir, what was the consideration fo: 
jthis arrangement? It was the cession of the lands by Geor 
igia. What wasthe reason for the undertaking, on the part 
lof the United States? It was, because it was considered, 
| by both parties, that Georgia had not the power, under the 
constitution, to treat with the Indians for their lands, or in 
deed for any thing else belonging to them; because, by the 
| constitution, the sole and exclusive power of regulating com 
merce with the Indians is given to Congress. But Georgia dc 
|clares that all those treaties made by the GeneralGovernment 
iwith the Indians are nullities~-that they had no power or 
authority to make sucli--that she has a right to extend her 
laws over the Indians, convert them into her eitizens, and 
90 place it beyond the power of this Government to make 
| treaties with them at all; and, of course, unable to comply 
with its stipulation--and which, if really true, the Govern 
ment has undertaken to do a thing not within the range of 
lits power—and so the stipulation is perfectly null and void. 
Hence, sir, in whatever light you view this nullifying doc- 
jtrine, it leads to the same result, If Alabama, Georgia, 
jancd Mississippi be right in their construction of the consti 
tution, and the treaties made with the Indians under it, why 
then, there is no necessity for this law, unless, indeed, it 
be intende:t to deal with individuals among the Indians for 
their lands and improvements; and that will be conceding 
what is altogether contrary to any principte in the laws of 
nations. It would be conceding that individuals acquire 
rights by virtue of their national sovereignty, separate and 
distinct from their private rights as citizens—-and that th 
Government may purchase of them those rights so acquired 
for it will not be contended that the United States can 
purchase individual titles of private citizens, except it b 
for national purposes. What, sir, would Georgia say, i 
proposition were gravely made in this Honse, to purchas 
of her citizens all the lands within her limits? I am inclined 
to think it would be rejected by her representatives as 
promptly as a proposition to increase the tariff, or that of 
a project of internal improvement. If, then, the Indians 
are her citizens, as the gentleman from Georgia who last 
spoke, [Mr. Wii»e} contends they are—for he says they 
might tax them, and claim a representation for them in this 
House—we can make no treaties with them, and this bill 
is useless. So much I have thought it right to say, upon 
principles and precedent. Let me now inquire a Little 
into the expediency and justice of the measure. 

Sir, I took occasion to remark, in a digression that | 
made, that we had been in the habit of treating the Indians 
las distinct and sovereign communities since the first or 
ganization of the Government--that all the sages and ps 
triots of the republic, from its foundation to the present 
administration, had done so. Now, si, what have we done, 
and how stands the case? In 1785, ’91, ’95, and every y« 
since, we have told those Indians, we will protect you-- 
you shall live under your own laws--no white man shall 
step his foot upon your soil-—your lines shall be mark« d- 
and if a white man intrudes upon you, you may punish him 
as you please, and we will hold him as being without ou! 
|protection. Those treaties have been renewed——they no 
isubsist and are in full force. The national faith 
‘national honor are all pledged for their support an 
tenance. Nay, the very saine person who now hol 
hands the national prerogative, has himself sanctions 
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other functionaries of the Government. And now, sir 






holds, he has reversed all these solemn decrees. 
holds avery different language. He tells the poor savage, 
{ cannot p srotect you-—you must submit to the laws of the 
States, or you must march to the wilderness: 










trol her: she must do as she pleases with you. 
to attempt to control her, she might do something inju 
rious to ws, and ruinous to you. 
poor Indian never heard before from this Government, anc 
never had a right to expeet to hear. 
drawn picture: it is short of the truth. 
to the book containing the language: 
it is on every gentleman’s table in this House. 

To understand the true situation of these Indians, 
will bi sssary to goa little more minute ly into the « 
It will be necessary to examine the prin ciple s of this 













nec case. 
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her territory, to the United States. In that compact, the 
Government undertook to extinguish all the Indian title t 
lands lying withm the 


xcen brought to bear upon them. 




















were to be obtained as soon as they could be, ** peaceably, 










































































doctrine, and renewed all the pledges, while acting under | that their object is to ** divide or separate the nation (the 


since he has been elevated to the fofty station which he 
He now 


you must} Government,” 
seek in the desert that repose which is denied you here. 
Georgia is a sovereign State~-I cannot undertake to con- 
if | were 


Sir, this isa language the 
Nor is this an over- 
I need not refer 
[ hold it in my hand; 
it 
s bill, j 
the nature of the laws of Georgia and of the other States, | After reciting the promises of the President to aid them 


In 1802, } 
regia ma se a cession of a part of what she claimed as| ed, «‘ that whereas the Che am. relying upon the pro- 


bounds of the State, “as seon as it}the 


could be done peaceably, and on reasonable terms.” | make aty, therefore, know ye, that in order to carry 
‘lhese are the words of the compact: * The United States jinto fall offi ct these promise s of the President, and to 
shall, at their own expense, extinguish, for the use of Geor- | pro mote a continuation of friendship with their brothers,” 
gia, as early as the same can be ** peaceably obtained, on! go on to establish and conclude the various articles that 
reasonable terms, the lands, &c.”? Observe, the lands} follow; and, among the rest, the one heretofore recited, 


and on reasonable terms.” We were not*to go to war/tion, the continuance, ‘in full force, of all treaties be- 

with the Indians for them; we were not te violate treaties; | tween them:” and it is particularly stipulated in this treaty, 

we were not to trample upen established principles, or| ‘that if any of the Cherokees on the east side of the Mis 

tear up the foundation of a settled policy the Government |sissippi shall desire to become citizens of the United 

was pledged to maintain. Nor was itto be done at all events; | States, and they shall make known that desire, each head 
it was to be done on reasonable terms, or not atall: clear-jofa fami] ly shall have laid off to ‘him six hundred and fort, ; 
lv showing that the United Statcs did not feel themselves | acres of land, to remain to him for Efe, with remainder in 

at liberty to fall upon the Indians, and drive them from the | fee simple to his children.” iH re, ST, isa treaty entered 

coun right er wrong—and showing, as clearly, that|into with the Cherokecs by Gen Jackson, now Pres 

gia was not authorized to do so; and, at the same time, | dent of the United States, and a di stinguished citizen of 

conceding to the United States a power she did not claim!the State of Georgia, by and with th consent of Georgia 

herself, that is, the power ef making treaties with the In-|those distinguished gentlemen acting under the solemn 
<clians. If t Government were bound, wil events, to/ obligations of an oath to sup] the constitution of the 
extinguish the Intian title to the lands, why th se qualify-| United States making a treats fi the Cherokee Indians, 
newenda: * white it can be done peaceably, and on reason-|a large portion of whom resid Georgia; which, in its 

able terms?” If Georgia had be n competent to tre at witl lemn st pulations, ree ni the following facts: “ that 

the Indians, why not do so? Why stipulate with the|the Indians who remain on th ide of the Mississippi 

United States to do it r, f her right t y extend her laws/ either in Georgia or Alabama, « ot citizens of the Unit- 

over the Indians was clear, why make any stipulation with}ed States,” because it provides for their becoming such: 

the United States? Sir, Georgia had no idea, at that time, |that they have the right, and intend ‘to establish fixed 

that she had the right, or the power, to do either the one | laws fi r themselves, and a regular form of Government, 
orthe ether. And, I will venture to say, that neither|/and to remain there, pursuing the arts of husbandry 

Georgia, Alabama, or Mississippi would ever have ven-|under fixed laws and a regular form of Government of 
tured upon that bold experiment, if President Jackson |their own,” separate, distinct, and independent of the 

had not told them that they had the right and power to do| United States, of Georgia, of Alabama, and of all the 

so: for it will be recollected that it was last spring t that | world I say that it is) little remarkable that, after 

General Jackson had the talk with the Indians, in which tho lem engagements, recognising the high sove- 

he told them he could not protect them against the intru-/reign ri they should be t ld by General Jackson him- 
sions of those States; and it was not till this last winter , holding in his hand the power and prerogative of a 

nee pres sent spring, that those States took upon them-|m hty nation, that they could not be maintained in them: 
sels sto exte d their laws over the Indians within their bor-/that they must go to the desert, or yield to the encroach f 
ders Is y, it isevident they were emboldened to do so ments of the States in which thes res! { 
the la which Gen ral Jacks ld toward thos Ilow far these Cherokees have liv dup to tl prof 
cians; for th y never had before pr sumed to do so, nor sions in favor of « lized life-—-of their inte tions to iba 
until he had announced to these tribes that the protection don that of the hunters, and pursue the arts of husbandry 
of the United States should be withdrawn from them: | the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr.Evererr} | told 
ther by inviting the Stat todo what thev did. And, us. He has given us ( tu! of th r slave th ‘ 
it is not a litde remarkable that this language of renuncia- |theircattle, their far rutensils, toreth ! t t i 
tion should proclaimed to the Cherokee Indians by |of their churches, their public house i 
General Jackson, after negotiating with them the treaty he workshops, Task you, then, a3 a con \ 

lidin 1817. It dmitted, in the preamble to that treaty, the dienitv, the honor, and the j f t! 
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»| Cherokees) into two partics--one to remain where they 
are, they having made much more progress than their bre- 
thren toward civilization, and being disposed to pursue 
the arts of husbandry, quit the hunter’s life, and ¢¢ to esta- 
blish among themselves fixed laws and a regular form of 
the other party retaiming more of the In- 
dian character, being disposed to pursue the hunter's life, 
and the game becoming r scarce where they are, 
pose to sell their lands in that place to their white bre- 
thren, and remove over the Mississippi; and the President 
of the United States having consented to their proposi- 
tion, and assigned them a piece of land in the wilderness, 

the nation there stipulate, the one party, ‘that they will 
remain, establish for themselves fixed laws and a regular 
form of Government’’—-the party, that they will 
leave their possessions on this side the Mississippi to their 
white brethren, and go to the country they have chosen 
beyond.” In that treaty this solemn, humane, and bene 

volent language is held by General Jac kson to the 


they pro- 


.e 
} 


} 
1} 


3} othe r 





nation. 


| 


in removing to the country they had chosen, it is stipulat- 


mises of the President of the United States, they did make 
» choice of a coun try, and did settle themse Ive s down upon 


- d States’ lands, and have sent on their agents to 


confirming and acknowledging, with both parts of the na- 
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lic, to throw these p< -ople . from your protection, alts al intl 
don them to those wi ith whom they — e no stipulations for 
protection and safety, and tell them, in the language of 
the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, that all 
this parade about treaties “‘is a mere device, ae the President shall have power, by and with the advice 
only to operate upon their mi nds, without any intention of! and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 


being carried into effect.” Would it be honorable to thirds of the Senators present concur.” Now, sir, in rela 


I 
coerce these people to le "ave their homes, guarantied to! tion to the ~ gulation of comme ree with foreign p OWETS 


them by so many solemn pled sof your country, to wan-|and with the ndien tribes, there is no kind of disti 
der again to the wilderne: i 


mere aneaactin as with individuals. The language of the 
constitution is express ** that Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.”  ‘* And that 


gain to degenerat t ar-| meade in the Sea on between the modes to be eo ad 
barism, almost as soon as the light of civilization has begun] in relation to foreign powers and that of the Indian tribe: 


to dawn upon their benighted minds? Sir, it would not. hence, I take it for granted, there is no difference allowed 
But we are told, this bi ll does not coerce m. True, it}to be made in the mede of procedure between the two 
does not array against them fire and sword; it does not pro-| Itis to be done by treaties, and no other mode can | 
pose using physical foree—- but, sir, does it not, combined | adopted without a violation cf the constitution. ‘There 
with other circumsta: ices, lay them under an irresistible] is a treaty king power created by the constitution, and 
compulsion? Let us examine the operations of the bill, in| that is to be exercised in a particular way pointed out by 
conjunc tion with the laws of Geor , Alabame, and Mis-!the constitution; that being the case, this House, or both 
sissippi, which have been extend Zi over them. | Houses, eannot nullify or change that mode, without an 
The first prominent feature in this bill, and which must} ¢ xpress violation of its principles. W hat was the treaty 
strike every man the moment he « his ey it, is cing power cre ated for, if Congress may adopt any 
this, that it proposes to withdraw from the Senate their| other mode they please? 


I 

pic [ say it cannot be done by this 
revisory power over the treaties and com; House, or by bx th eisuk, or otherwise the cor stitution 
into by the President of the United 


isa dead letter. If the President, by and with 
burden of this business is to be tl n into his hand and consent of the Senate, i . 

be disposed of acc rding i li § 

to be made in form; the bi lar uy believe, would be hardy enough to aif 

lay off the cistricts of land;” ‘*the Presiden y ex-| President alone soul I make a treaty with 

change lands;”’ the President shall do, and shall cause tojand, if he cannot do so with a fore Bn power, 

be done,” every thing propos ed by the bill. The Senate|can he do it with an Indian wibe, when the power 
have yielded themselves into the hand ’ the Executive, |the one is granted in the constitution by i very same 
to dispose of no one knows how much of the public lands, | words as is that to a the other? What would the people 
but surely not less than one hun ; 


ow can Congress sub 


Ired millions of acr of the Union say if Congress were to pass an act auth 
and, besides that, ne 3s tha nty millions of pul >| rizing the President to ne gotiate a treaty with En 

moneys, an 1 ith 1 ec] lor any other foreign power, to adjust and fix a 
any quarter whatever. Thi \ormous sum of money is{d 


es to suit his own notions, without consulting 

to be disbursed under his discretion, by such persons as| nate or this House? Woukd they not say the act was uncol 
he may think proper to appoint, and wl le|stitutional, as well as an infringement of their 

to him alone. All those vast contracts are to be carried} Would the y not say that that was a power they ne 

into execution by men app nted solely by the esident, |thorized us to conf r, and pronounce us usurpers fot 
without consulting any powe! i F tty They certainly would, and justly, too. 

officer of the Government, without pay er responsibility, |sir, would not such a proposition shock tl 

is to be permanently appuinted, the President has to ask | yet thi i 





] 
s bill proposes to do what is 


the advice and cor f the Senate; t here, sir, o1 the same thing and indeed a sch 

hundred, and, for what I know, or : n , one thou- land ore alarming an rerot seq 
sand will be appointe for lisbursen melthis instance tl ident is authorized not to 
twenty millions of | q i ) y 1e¢ tions, subject to the revis 
to the will and control ef the Exccutive. If I had/and control of the Senate, but arrangements, c¢ mpact 
the most impL cit conf in tl 

and firmness of the 

this vast power and patronage. isp ble he may make betsenils 
some improvi niable! millions of dellars, unco mntroll< 
evidence that ie has ¢ ye in mc in 1ces, V ] ) i save his own discretion. 
make some rous contracts; but the moment they that tremendous discretion ve 
are made, they are binding upon the Governme ‘ously, but the granting it 
you will have to i 

: : 


id lease to call them, in just 
may suit his own notions, to the ; 


eA millions of acres of la a and about 


breach of the constit 
d ions, I cannot consent to vote for t 
scheme toend? Seventy or eighty thousand Indians are to! consent to do so, until | get my own cot 
be removed across n which I have sworn on this floor to sup 
blished Upon Ww: r, | was anxious to ack pt some correct 
devised by the Ex . that ; 


and indefinite bill 
consult the feelings of the h 
wasit necessary to withdraw th: 
ing power? Why wasit 

hands of the Execut've 
stitutional adv } 


- on n 
luntarily to do so: a1 
, ~ause Esaw and dr 
_ with at least, ultine bicaan teland ose poor help! Ww 
, ate ) orn t uN 1 . by the construction which 
fair of so much importance, the counsel of the whole nation. |of the United States hh; given to the c 
I have anoth 
and one that it i 
duty Towe to my 
reign communitic 
to hold treaties wit 
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what L thought such a proposition to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and which was by 
them almost as promptly rejected as submitted. My pro- 
position was to authorize the President to hold treaties 
with the tribes in the usual manner, to extinguish the title 


to their lands on this side of the Mississippi, and exchange 
those with them for others beyond; to obtain their volun- 
tury consent to go; to make provision for them while mi- 
\ sonable time after 
their arrival there; and, indeed, embracing very ne 





grating, and for their sustenance a r¢ 





rly as 

‘ : ' ; 1: ; tian oD he 
extensive a scheme as the bill now under consileration, 
except that treaties were to be made and brought before 
he Senate for their advice and consent; that, as treaties 
sometimes been obtained through fraud and ¢ 








y ovin, 
4 

1 set aside by the Se nate, 

1 

med Llood 


which had occasic shed among the Indians, 


I was desirous to avoid such a catastrophe in future, and 


believing, at the same time, that it was the only constitu- 


tional mode by which it could be done. 





But, sir, what 
was my astonishment, when I was told that it was worse 
than no plan, and found that it was rejected almost with- 
out a division I must confess that I felt afterwards as 


a ; ; 
if it was my duty strenuously to oppose the one now under 





. - ' W 
considerat mn, and shall certainly continue to do so, unless 


it shall be modified to comport with my views of the con- 


stitution, of the treaties made with them, and of that jus 
tice which is due to a weak and h Ip] ‘ssp ople, to whom 
we are under every obligation of compact, of honor, of 


benevolence, and philanthropy, to protect, and, as far as 





we can, to save from impending r 
Sir, the danger to be feared in 


mendous scheme ought to prevent its adeption. 





PE be rs ' } > 4] ’ 
This bill throws into the hands of the President some 


twenty millions of dollars, to disburse exactly as he pleases; 
it throws into his hands the ives and liberties of four hun 


dred thousand human beings, for such 





ber of Indians on both sides of the 


hundred millions of acres of land, without cheek or con- 
iw 





oe “ ’ 
tail, would operate upon the Indians, in connexion with 
ic laws of tiitose States which have been brought to beat 





la 


upon them. 


; 
laws which 
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Georgia has extended over the Cherokees. 
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It will be ne- 
got the 


ans and 









cessary, in order to c¢ »per understandin 
: | 


case, to show the relative situation of the Georg 
the Indians. It seems that the Cherokees, in pursuance 
of the treaty made with them by General Jackson, in 
1817, ** hav 






established fixed laws and a m 
nent system of Government.” They elect 





\ chiefs 
and heal men, who forma council; the y meet at stated 
crees to govern them; they have 
their executive officers, their justices, and their constables 


times, and pass laws or d 


“ie \ a at ad 
or ** marshals,” as they are pleased to call them. With 
ind executive officers, they 


> 








those chiefs, counci| 
themselves, Lam told, with a regularity and firmness of p 
pose very little short of the most civilized communit 

















same stern, Uu eviating nat IAL in 
: : : ; 
Ss not upon rr rd, L belheve, an in- 
nadian treaty, which was entered iLO 
and without fraud on the part of tl 
u te : 1] tad ft t } 
white men; they have universally aid uy them, 

a a ‘ east, net ‘ 
ever onerously they have operated. It wiil be recollect- 
ed, that, in 1825, a fraudulent treaty was made with t 

’ L +} < ee f 1 . 
Creeks at the Indian springs, which was afterwards set 
side by the Government, t ipplication of the In- 
dans; and 1 in 3 ¢ > gia it ppeared that 
General McIntosh, the princi ef who had negotiated 
the treaty, was to become the maivicd al own rin i¢ nie 
] . ‘ ‘ la she } . Antico 
ple of a property worth perhaps Unrty thousand Gollars, 
. . ve - . 7 } ' e} 
for Ins infidehty in signing the treaty, and aithough th 
chiefs who made the stipulation were unauthorized to 
io » vet tr nation nevel tt np d to v ite the 
3 : , } ace 
treaty, | mocestly asked of the Government of tl 
United States to set it 2 ‘+, in consequence of the fraud, 
Whi i they did, , equitable terms, and to the great dis- 
nleasure of the Georgian It ist he Indians punished 
: 
Micint . ‘ j, With death, for his infidelity, a: l 
the world has pronounced upon their act, thatit was right, 
t ne Wa \ r accoral to their laws, hat Kl 
ingly and ifully vielated not only a st te of his « - 
try, but tha red pled 1 faith which is the only qua- 
tional P i , 5 { fatai catas 
' ' 
n told, e ¢ es, eprept ance 
I lan > 2 I i th C ! t oO: Lneir 
wellas v duals, F I mes , have 
+} 
USMS Ww 1 < i Vy ¢ i othe! 
7 1 ‘ ’ 
no cui to N t i 5 t ue Ol 
$ rn), out the ¢ ot t Viidl na } 
- t t iaws G » re tion to 
' 
jie’ Lhevery act b¥ whicn ex l ‘3 
=n a one : 
l, ah lisa en rsvO.d ail the: ers } ( 
! kes it a penal of , su ctin em to 
l | vi x rs, > i 
\ ym ns, ANV ilk if sell ‘ p it 
unc i lncians, findin I ers ott 1 
¢ Ly had ( 1D he | 9 vin en < 
1 ‘ } “7 
wh rial Pr Wal } 9 i A I orcel 
Lividi i vi t ly } ( t OF 
1 ' 4 
i kd nseif, uh i i t vite 1 
i th rit ( nT LON youa i Sip- 
i san \ iG 11 s if 1 ol ce, 
l \ ) nt at ard 0 i i | 
! irs, § vent, « vor to prev ; 
' 
i ~a hi ant » Lib 
l y have hkewts 1 Ol ot 
| 1 } 
, which, I presum Li 
ruption} ctised att treaty of I 
) E 4 
> and was aftel 4 »y Mi Mclanis, 
( sci i S te, ti ta \ 
Ol I ¢ is Ol Ati 5 | ( 
. ' ft » 
‘ 5 
Why, sir, ; : i 
or ‘ ' 
i ’ i I 


adi ita Me Toca + 


pe te Sac eee te 
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1 
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eee “ 


enrolling himse ‘Affort transpor tation, or for going into a coun- | 

cil, to sell their whole terr itory, or any part of them, to the | 
whites; making the executive “office r of the Indians answer- 
able with hi s life for exe cuting any such order of council or 
decree. There is, likewise, a provision in the same law of 


| 
Georgia, which disqualifies the Indians, even on their own 


lands and in their own towns, fr om being witnesses against | 
a white man. Now, sir, a comparison of those sanguinary 
edicts of Georgia, operating as auxiliaries with the bill 
upon your table, will exhibit the true grounds upon which | 
those poor I Indians stand in relation to the free dom of their 
wills, in selling their lands, and removing themselves be- 
yond the Mississippi. This bill, then, in the first place, 
authorizes the President to exchange lands be yond that 
river with any nation of Indians on this side, for the whole 


or any part of their territory. It is not to be presumed | 


the President will, in person, make all those exchanges 

it will have to be trusted to agents, and perh: Ips those re-| 
siding in the State where the land lies; deeply interested, if} 
not individually and directly, he will be so po litically and | 
indirectly, and will nece -ssarily make ita point of skill and 
praisew orthiness as a di plomatist, to obtain the best terms 
he can of the Indians. This is ps it on the best and 
most honorable grounds. The laws of Georgia have an- 
nulled and abrogated all the decrees and edicts of the 
tribes, thereby renderi ing them perfectly powerless, and 


giving to the vile and perfidious among them the liberty of 


exercising, with perfect impunity, the basest fraud and 
treac hery, and, to cap the climax, doom to the peniten- 
tiary for six years, at hard labor, any Indian in their nation 
who shall attempt to prevent them. This is a case that 
may happen with the most correct agent the President can 
employ, and when governed by the purest motives. Un- 
der what circumstances will the Indians come to treat with 


you? Why, sir, disarmed of all power as an ation, with 
the horrors of a penitentiary and hard labor staring them | 


in the face, with 2 rope aro und their necks, a ha 
their side,and a gallows erected over their hea ist What 
a medley of abourdi ty, oppression, and horror is couched 
in these few sections of law. 
crees of the radians are, by them, declared null and void; 
and yet if one of their tribe prev€nts his fellow-member 


from going into council to make decrees, he is punished | 


w:th confinement at hard Jabor in the penitentiary. Their 


decrees in council are null and void, and yet they are pun-| 


ished if they do not hold councils, and make such as shall 
suit the convenience of Georgia. They are void in some 


instances in which Georgia is interested that they should| 
be, and yet they are very grave and solemn acts in cases] 


in which she is interested to make them so. If the Indians 
do not hold councils to suit the convenience of Georgia, 
they are punished in the penitentiary; if they do hold 
councils, such as do not suit the convenience of Georgia 








ravely told that this bill is not intended to coerce them| 
rom their homes, or to sell their lands. 
represent this law of Georgia 
on every gentleman’s table. 





I hold it in my hand--it is 
] have stated its ee 


substantially, and can be corrected if Ibe wrong. Sir, if! 


it be propo sed to these unfortunate Cherokees to sell their 
lands, they cannot avoid doing so. ‘There will always be 
found mn any community lividuals corrupt cnough to 
take adv: antage ¢ f the wexk andimbecile. There will al-| 





ways be found those in the nation weak or wicked enough 
to yield to the bribes of corrupt agents, long as impu-| 
nity shields them from condiga punishment Indeed, it| 


seems a little strange to me that it never occurred to the 
enlightened Legislature of Georgia, that, by annulling all} 
the laws, customs, ordinances, and decrecs of the C] 


he-| 
rokees, and punishing them fer making such, they there 
by rendered all the:r decre es, to every int nt. in effi. | 
cient, as well to convey their lands as every other practical 
purpose; ¢ rhow it should have ese ped their discernment 
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eman by! 


The solemn legislative de-}; 


»|or, Fask again, why pass the bill? 
and execute them, they are to be hanged; and yet we are | 


Sir, I do not mis-| 


yj he belongs. 
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‘that if the Indians were liable to such severe punishment 
| for making one kind of order or decree, they would fear to 
jrun the hazard of making any kind at all. Sir, without 
| dwelling upon this point in the argument, it is very clear 
that the law of Georgia is intended to intimidate the In- 

jdians, by punishing those w ho shall dare to object to the 

isale of their lands; and, sir, by a literal construction of 
|that act, it is madeacrime, punishable with four years’ con- 

finement at hard labor in the penitentiary, for an Indian to 
'persuade his neighbor not to sell his lands and leave his 
| country. And why was it nccessary to pass such an act, 

lif it were intended to leave the Indians at liberty to exer- 
cise their free will whether to go or stay? Nay, if it were 
jnot intended directly to compel them to go? Such is the 

operation of the act, in connexion with the one now unde r 
consideration; and, if this bill passes, no arm but that of 

:| heaven can save them. 

The balance of my remarks, sir, will be pretty much con- 
fined to answering the argument of the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Winer] and which will show, as far as I can 
wish, what is the nature of their own act extending their 
laws over the Cherokees, as well as the operations under 
the act now proposed to be passed. There is, sir, a clause 
in this bill which authorizes the President of the United 
States to have appraised the improvements on settlements 
among the Indians, and pay those individuals for them; 
and, when thus appraised and paid for, no Indian is after- 
wards at liberty to reside on them: but they shall instantly 
| become the property of the Um ited States, or the State 
which owns the soil, and the Indians forever ousted of the 
possession. This is at once to authorize the agent whom 
the President may employ to deal or bargain with them, 
to apply to every Indian in the nation, ot deal with him 
individually for the little spot on which he may have built 
a cabin; and, by bribing him with a small sum of money 
to sell his improvement, it at once becomes the property 
of Georgia, if it be w ‘thin that State, as she is entitled to 
j\the soil when the Indian title is extinguished. This is not 
dealing with the Indians as a nation--it is purchasing ou 


| individuals, and taking their lands from them by piecemeal, 
without asking the consent of the tribe. It is calculated 
to corrupt their people, lead them to acts of disloyalty, 
and set them at war with one another. And here, sir, th« 
jact of Georgia has full effect; because, for an Indian to 
do any act by which such a disloyal deed shall be prevent 
jed, is punish: able with imprisonment for four years in thi 
penitentiary. The gentleman tells us that this is no new 
ithing; that the Government of the United States have 
|} often dealt with individuals of a tribe for lands. Why, sr, 
if it is not intended to effect some new object, why pass 
the bill? If itis only intended that the President shall 
|treat with the Indians, why the new provisions in the bill 
The President has th: 
power to treat wi ith them without it. I undertake to say, 
sir, such a thing never was done by this Government, as to 
deal with an individual Indian for lands, unless it was such 
lands as he held from the United States by patent or deed. 
| The United States have never yet descended so low as to 
deal, or attempt to deal, with individuals among the In- 
dians for lands which were not held by them as private 
property. They have never dealt with them in any other 
way than by treaties with the tribes, fai tly made in council 
It is true they have paid the Indians for improvements, 
— those payments have been always made to the nation, 
to the individuals by consent of the nation: for every 
Jone knows that all Indian lands are held in common b yt 
| ns ation, and no individual can enjoy a foot of it as privat 
property. Hence, to deal with the individual, is calcul 
to drag from the nation its lands piece by piece; becau: 
i they have it net in their power, in consequence of the act 
of Georgia, to punish an offender who shall thus take upon 
himself to violate his duty to the nation or tribe to whi 
It enables the agent who shall negotiate, | 
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bribing the wor thle ss part of the Indian community, torob! ‘The Indians pass decrees to ‘prev ent their subjects or 
the nation of its lands, through their defections, while the \citizens from committing crimes; and, because they make 


nation is deprived of the power of protecting itself against jallow ances for the weakness and frailty of human nature, 


such traitorous conduct. jit isto be charged upon them as sanguinary and barbarous. 
Sir, the gentleman (Mr. Wipe] has told us how vilely | Why, sir, it is the mercy which justice extends to human 


the Cherokees have acted toward those who had enrolled passion, and to deny it would be to make justice more 
themselves under the act of Congress for emigrating be- | guilty than crime itself. The gentleman gives usan evide nce 

yond the Mississippi. 1 had heard of the bad conduct of| of the cupidity of those Indians, that they have a bank, 

the Indians toward these emigrants, long ago; and, in- | regularly organized and officered, and - the money is 
deed, had come to the conclusion that perhaps they had | loaned and distributed among their rulers; but very face- 
acted from passion, without consulting their reason. But, ‘ tiously tells us that he does not know whether the v have 
sir, what was my astonishment, when I heard from the | any ideas of reform. Sir 
gentleman what this bad conduct was. He says the In-|cf thisinformation. And I am glad he has mentioned the 
dians sue those who are emigrating, for their ‘debts, and | fact, because it goes to confirm what th oe from 
thereby prevent them from going. I am not mistaken; I) M: ssachusetts {Mr. Evenerr] has said, that those Indians 
took a note of what he said. Why, sir, this is characteris-| are very far advanced in civi sfizs ation. And I will venture 
tic of an Indian, to pay his debts, although under no legal | to affirm, that any set of rulers, civilized or savage, who 
obligation to do so. I presume, however, that some of the | have money to make a bank, as he assures us they have, 
Georgian Indians have lived near the whites so long that! have also, like our worthy rulers, some idea of reform. 
they have learned to be dishonest, and the nation has taken | And, sir, [ mean no disparage ment to Georgia when I say 
care, in their approaches tow: urds civilized life, to secure | that perhaps some of their rulers would be glad to break 
their constituents against such dishonest practices by their | up the Indi: ans, and get them out of the way, that they 
own countrymen. ‘Sir, I 1 ask if it is not one of the highest | might indulge themselves in handling the cash belonging 
evidences of their advancement in moral science , and mo-|to that bank. I say, sir, it might forma secret motive, not 
ral rectitude, as a nation. Certainly the gentleman would | with Georgia, but with some of her citizens, to annul the 
be very sorry to hear it said that the laws of his State | decrees and statutes of the Cherokees, break up their coun- 
would not permit the creditor to arrest the debtor who | cils, and finally get them removed beyond the Mississippi. 
was fleeing from justice; and he has charged the Indians} Sir, I 

with no more. I should say they were dishonest, and un- 
deserving the name of civil communities, 


» | must confess I am at the first 


have’ but a few words more, and I have done. 
There is one feature in the law of Georgia, which I have 
if they did not} not mentioned, and which is perhaps the most onerous, and 
provide against such impositions upon themselves and | most calculated to secure impunity to the wicked and ma- 
strangers. And, sir, here isto be found the cause why Geor- | levolent in the violation of the rights of the Indians, than any 
gia passes an act punishing them with four years’ imprison-| other; it is this, that no Indian can be received as a witness 
ment at hard labor in the penitentiary, for using any means, |against a white man. Now, sir, I would not find fault with 
by their decrees, or otherwise, for preventing the emi-|such a provision, if Georgia did not compel them to sub- 
grants from removing to the west of the Mississippi. Sir, | mit to her own laws; if she permitted them to be governed 
1 will leave it to the world to say whether Georgia or the | by the rules and regulations which they prescribe for them- 
Indians are most re prehensible. The poor Indian who) selves, they woul 1 ‘h: ave no right to c ompk un, or, at leas* 
goes into council to passa law to compel his countrymen not the same right; or if she limited the provision of the 
honestly to pay their debts, or Georgia, who punishes him | act to her own acknowledged dominion, and did not ex- 
with confinem oat in the - nitentiary, at hard labor, for |tend it to the lands and villages confessedly belonging 
doing so, merely, forsooth, because it becomes the means | to the Indians; but as it stands, how does it operate’ Why, 
by which hey’ are prevented from emigrating to the west |sir, the whites may go into their towns, and murder men, 
of the Mississippi. Thus stands the case: the Indians de-| women, and children, with perfect impunity, unless indeed 
sire their countrymen shall be honest; Georgia indicts and |there shall happen to be an honest white man present 
punishes them for their laudable efforts to make them so. | which will hardly ever be the case. The whole of the 
I do not commiserate Georgia very much for the causes | intercourse laws of the United States are Ict loose, and 
of such a complaint; and especially, too, as the gentleman | rendered null and — by the construction given them by 
tells us the vigilant and shar p-sighted Indian agent in that | the President of the United States. 
quarter r prevented the Sadions from carrying into effect imitted by the laws of Georgia to ro among them when 
their plan. Such an act was worthy of such an agent; |ever they iw ase; and, indeed, the executive officers are 
and, as to such a complaint, I will leave it to be judged of | paid mileage for going, and, when there, they have a per- 
by others. The gentleman tells us of the very barbarous fect immunity to commit every kind of outrage upon the 
decrees passed by these savages in their council. I have | Indians, because there can be no witnesses against them. 
taken a note of one as he read it from the paper; but I! The injustice of such a measure must be apparent to every 
will only state it substantially, and he can correct me if [ be one; and, bes des, the license given to the lawless and 
wrong; it isthis: ‘If an Indian take a thief who has stolen | vicious to abuse them, must lead to the commission of al- 
his horse, and he should be in so much of a rage as to take | most every enormity, while they, feeling that they can 
his life, he shall be answerable only to his God and his own icine no redress, = ept that whic h they find in their own 
conscience.” This is the law, or decree, of this savage | resources, will | don perhaps to odious excesses; and 
nation. How long has that gentleman lived under just | riots, comm diane, ad bloodshed must be the inevitable 
such a savage law? Is it not the law of every civilized na- | consequences. Every improper act will be charged and 
tion, that, if a thief steal your horse, and you take him| proved upon the Indian, while the white man escapes with 
with it, and he resist, you may kill him with impunity?| perfect impunity, because there 


Why, sir, itis a transcript of the law of every christian | prove his guilt. Indeed 
people; ; and here 


And white men are per- 


can be no evidence to 
, sir, this very provision of the 
it is to be lugged in as barbarous and |act of Georgia forms one of the strongest links in the chain 
sanguine, to create odium against the poor Cherokee. | of oppression which is intended by this bill to be thrown 
Sir, compare this are decree of the savage with |around the neck of the poor Indias 

that mild and benignant decree of the enlightened State Sir, Lhave always been in favor of colonizing the In 
~ Georgia, which indicts and punishes an Indian for go-|dians as well as the negroes; but L wish, when it is dk 


ng into council to make a decree to compel his country-|it may be done in a manner that shall be ag 
men to pay their honest debts. The one a savage | 


other an enlightened christian community, 


ne, 
reeable tothem 
, the jo~then et shall be done upon correet prine:pl| Give them 


a territory over the Mississippi; let us take it under ow 
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| not conceive himself warranted in presenting to its consi 
s with their own) deration more than an epitome of the argument which was 
j intended to be urged in support of the bill. 


ake to govern them with our 
' 


“no f 


governing CMS 














circles or districts for separate and distinct tribes, as con-| One observation, in justice to myself, [said Mr. L.] and 
templated by this bill; for, accord ng to it, the territory is} which will favorably present the claims I have on yourtin 
to be laid off, and distinctly marked, so that each tribe may | if notyour attention. Actuated by considerations connected 
know itsown. By a course of thiskind, you keep up those | with important interests, in which Georgia and her citizens 
odious distinctions which have been the causes of cndless | are peculiarly, and, | might add, almost exclusively con- 
wars between them. Why, sir, while they had the whole | cerned, I have been induced to abstain from debate on all 
range between the A c onthe cast, and the Pacifi other subjects, that your obligations to listen, and my claims 
the west, if we can believe history, it was their to address you, might be increased. ‘lo advance the suc 
about the iines of their hunting gr h caused |}cess of these interests of the State and her people, r¢ 
those exterminating wars which were fast leading to their | quires the exertions of all the energy and talent of her d 


suppose you throw, according to the |legation; and such as | possess shall be devoted to them 




















provisions of this bill, some forty or fifty tribes intoanar-| ‘The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Txsr] and others 
vow compass, between the western boundary of Missouri|associated with him, who have preceded me, presented 
ind ie cast, and the Spanish dominions and|those ebjections which, on the first aspect, might | 
Ro oO 1¢ west. What is to-bethe conse-|conceived the most formidable to the bill itself; and thu 
qu r, in less than twelve months after they|importance attached to them, the fearful apprehensions 
u less disputes and quarrels will ensue, |indulged, from the power it is supposed to confer on 
and the sa Ol <termin ng \ bu rin ; and you the President, and the fatal con EGucHnccs | edicted fi 
are 1 to prot hem in their new possessions, not|it, demand an answer. This th ‘y shall receive. Wi 
only again reiga foes, but against themselves. ‘This|are informed by the gentleman from New York, [M 
will create « is bur 5, W 1 the people of this Go-| Srorus] that the history and expericnee of all Gover 
vernment will very little disposed to wv; and the |ments should admonish us that power has a tendency to 
' poor Indians will very likely, in a short time, be again | concentrate in the Executive Department of Government; 
yanmdoned toth operations of their ow lawless and sav Ler aid that its ins dious encroachments, which have unde) 
passions, which know no graduatic f punishment—but | mincd the hberties of nations in past times, emanated fron 
a every offence is punished with death; and, very soon, they | that ce; that patronage is dangerous, and is increa 
will sin b eu tending to « y and extinct y the bill; that, by it, the settled principles of the act 
ls Vy Su’y RiS thema teri ry, ¢ away all those fatal] f tins Government are subverted; t iat treaties ure sup 
distinctions of tribes, let th be ind , not tribes of In-|seded; and that the President will have an unlimited d 
i ‘ive them | cretion to do what heretofore 1 ‘quired the concurrence of 
| It is| two-thirds of the Senate toaccor ipl sh. But, sir, let me cal 
ip, Which} your attention to the bill, and I] ha nothing in sayin; 
the poor] that a partial examination of its provisions will satisfy every 
perior |unprejudiced mind that no such exceptions exist, exc 





n the gentleman’s imagination. 


1a hatred Phe first section requires the President to cause t 
! } ‘ , : } a ae a. tT 
You are jiaid out, of the territory to which the Indian title has be« 
n domin- | extinguished, west of the Mississ ppl, a su table number oi 


ioc; and |cestrcts, or the recepuuon of such tribes o1 




















him f his ho by a i opp on, he |dians as may choose to exchange their land 
3 feste ~ witha ‘The second enly provides for the exchange of territory 
fh He will alwa ly to join jand the third requires that, mak exchange, t 
\ they hay tf i ii ty ‘ ri i t shail cat acuaranty to b rad them, o1 
1 re 0 shawk, or Ww | the war club. veir election to i a patent, s bject to revert to 
re, giv Mim a country that may call his} United States if the Indians become exinct or abanc 
1u ryour K pi 1; NX le to | the same 
5 it shall satisfy | t it ns - fourth pl vices for the paym such mproy 
tdrive him hence, but m ’ st t alue to the lands claimed by individuals, t¢ 
vill go v t ; l, ins f bearing in /as commissioners appointed for the purpse 
i eling of hatre« na rey ° Will Carry fie htth section extends to the en grants th neces 
pleasing r ilec is ol ne ssist to enable them to remove, and such aid as may 
Instead of pouring forth the curses of his in-|required for the support and ibsistence for the first 5 
Vv, he will at t pul sof k ed Phe sixtl i tasac on the President to p 
But, sir, if you drive him y w:th unpro-|tect them 1 w residence from the interruption 
vis tupon him the e\ Ho Wiicit vill | listen Hie of other tribes, and all other p rso 
i id him with j > | hculties, till i'} venth and eighth sections preserve their relati 
yield to ther pressure; send ith ithat| with this Government as they have heretofore exist 
will war with 4 till ! i | appropriate five hundred thousand dollars to ef 
d, w is no | 1 Of eal purpeses spec fied in the bill. Tins, sir, 18 the bill 
) iF \ will : ' ; li of danger, patronage, and power; so little mere 
i \ th iv ‘ ion iis|to the ** poor Indians;” which to produce amot 
s of pity \ 10 shall sympa tions of the carth amoral disgust, and draw down upo 
na ins sul r3. } it be told of justhe vei reance of Heaven! 
ia y 1 ’ \ pz Sir, s from the bill ec nferring onthe Pi nt t 
i in, Whe! loqu y jalarming’ powers, or in any way interfering with the 1 
fs of treaties, he will be the mere instrument to ¢ 


will: to see the o! 
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subordinate agent, with no more control than is conferred 
on him in the execution of other public acts, and not so} 


aN CONGRESS LLIS 


the pdladiine. [H. of R. 
treasury. Who receive it? The Cherokees, asa people, 


with whom it was formerly d stributed, or those officers 


much as he has in the disbursement of the millions annu: il-| who administer this rece ntly org: anined Government of 


ly expended upon the exigencies of Government. 


itheirs? Sir, the overgrown fortum s of the latter, and de- 


Another objection to the bill is, that the same object| gr adation i endl poverty of the former, furnish the answer. 


can be attained by treaty, and that it is dangerous to de-} 


part from the est: ablished usage of the Government by the | 
introduction into it of this new principle of action. These 
I regard as mere assumptions, and will join issue in point 
of fact with the gentlemen who urge them. ‘The history 
of our Indian relations refutes every position assumed on 
these points, and it will be a diffic ult task for certain gen- 
tlemen here, who have thrown the whole weight of their 
influence in opposition to this bill, to extricate themselves 
from the charge of inconsistency. 

The bill of 1826, for the removal of the Creek Indians, 
commanded their talents and support; and their registered 
votes show that, at that time, many of those who are now 
directing the most fixed and violent opposition to the pre- 
sent measure, entertained very different views as regards 
this policy. In vain may they attempt to discriminate be- 
tween the two bills: it cannot be done; and a regard for 
consistency, or the dread of exposure, has prevented 
ae in argument from making the slightest allusion to it. 

{ repeat it, there is no new principle insisted on, nor is the 

plan of Indian emigration a new or visionary project. 

Me. Jefferson, in 1805, in a letter to General Gates, as- 
signs it as one of the benefits to be accomplished by the 
acquisition of Louisiana. Mr. Monroe considered it a mo- 
mentous subject; one which would enlist in its support the 
exertions of the Governm ‘nt, as the only means of fulfil- 
ling the compact of the United States with Georgia; and 
one to which the hopes of the philanthropist should be 
directed with liveliest concern, as the destiny of the Indian 
was suspended on its success. 7 

After Mr. Adams became involved in the controversy 


with Georgia, = from which he was not a little anxious | 


to be relieved, he displayed an earnest solicitude to ad- 
vance the success of this policy of the Government: and 
in no State paper has the propriety of Indian emigration 
been more favorably presented to the American people, 
than it was in the one transmitted to Congress by the late 
Seeretary of War, General Porter. At that time, it was 
suppose -d there was a union of all hearts and all heads on 
this subj ct, and that the consent of the Indians was the 
only impe dime nt to this desirable object. But within the 
last twelve months we have witnessed some most extraor- 
clinary ch: iunges of opinio: 1, and now a most determined 
hostility is Wi ged against this favorite policy of former 
administrations. 

Having shown, then, that nothing new is contemplated 
by the bill, [ will now endeavor to prove that its object 
cannot be attained by treaty. Sir, with whom would you 
treat? and whose consent would be necessary in the for- 
mation of atreaty? A few arrogant chiefs, half breeds, 
and renegade white men, control the Cherokee nation. 
The voice of the people is not heard in their council. 
They may be disposed to emigrate, but the chiefs rule; 
they refuse to treat, and the majority of the Indians are 
thus defeated in their wishes. But, under the provisions 
of this bill, the scene will be reversed. The Cherokees 
not in authority will be permitted to move or not, at their 


election, without the fear of death, or a confiseation of! 
their property, and will enjoy that freedom of action of 


which they are now deprived. 
With the information which this House h: is, do gentle- | 


men su] ppose that there is the most remote prospect of 


treating successfully with those who control the affairs of | 
the Cherokee nation? Do not the same causes which ren- 


dered the efforts unavailing heretofore, still exist? The | 


In proportion, then, as the aggregate number of their 
population is lessened by emigra tion, will the amount of 
the annuity received by the chiefs be diminished, as a ra- 
9 part will pass to those who remove. Hence it is, 

, that the chiefs of that nation have exerted the despotic 
oad “rs with which they are clothed, to restrain the emi- 
gration of their people. 

I trust, sir, that those really in favor of the measure will 
not, after all the explanations which this branch of the 
subject has received, be disposed to repose much reliance 
on any other plan than the one contained in this bill. 

Another extraordinary objection to the emigration of 
the Indians, at this time, has been introduced into this de 
bate. Itis, that Georgia has extended her laws over the 
Cherokees; and gentlemen justify their opposition to the 
bill, on the ground that they fear the coercive influence of 
those laws, and the effect they might have on their deter 


mination. But while gentlemen oppose the policy pro- 
posed in the bill, = acknowledge the condition of the In- 


dians to be an evil, why do they not condescend to suggest 
to us some other plan to relieve the objects of their bene- 
volence, and to tree the States where they are from the 
inconvenience? The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srencer] made the nearest approach to it, by an amend 
ment proposed in the Committee of the Whole. It assert- 
ed the independence of the Indians, denied the right of 
the States to subject them to their laws, and probably in- 
structed the President as to his duty in carrying into effect 
subsisting treaties. But it was no sooner read, than it 
was rejected by a decided vote of the committee, and it 
will scarcely be rev ive din any other shape. 

Let me then inquire, will the rejection of the bill aid 
the Indians? Will the operation of the State laws over 
them be arrested? No, sir. Yet, while the gentlemen 
raise the cry of oppre ssion, and inycigh largely against 
the laws of Geor gia, they will not c ontribute their aid to 
remove the Indians be yond the reach of that tyranny they 
profess so much to de precate . The amount of the argu- 
ment is this—that because Georgia, in their opinion, has 
done wrong, they will not do any thing to accomplish what 
most of them believe to be an act of pure benevolence. 

Sir, itis an undeniable fact, that the destiny of the In 
dians is involved in the course which this Government 
adopts towards them, and that the crisis has arrived when 
the measures which it is to pursue should be clearly de- 
veloped. That procrastination will be attended with in- 
creased embarrassment to the United States; and accumu- 
lated misery on the part of that unfortunate race of people, 
cannot be doubted. ‘The course pursued by a portion 
of the people in the United States in memorializing Con- 
gress, and the character of this debate, have a tendency 
to delude them, by inducing the expectation that the arm 
of this Government will be extended in supporting them 
in the pretensions to which they have recently laid claim 
in endeavoring to erect an independent Government 
within the limits ofa State—the limits of Georgia, originally 
designated by her colonial charter, subsequently altered 
and ae fined by her constitution, and recognised by the 
compact whic h she entered into with the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1802. Under the most auspicious circumstances 
of which this state of things will admit, it is not difficult to 
|foresee the ultimate destiny incident to their anomalous 
situation. In the States where they have quietly yielded 
jto the humane and benevolent provisions of the State au- 
thorities, and where the influence of religious precept and 


annuities received from this Governme nt by them have add- | ex: umple has been actively exerted in their behalf, what 


ednew caus sof difficulty, and lessened the hope of success. 
When an annuity is paid, it is deposited in their national 


You, VI.+-140 


has been their fate? In the language of the executive 
message, there are left remnants of tribes, only to preserve 
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fora while their once terrible names. In proof of the |now reduced to a very small number; and will, probably, 
correctness of this remark, I shall omit arguments of m yjin a very short time, wholly diss ippear. ” 
own, and supply them by referring to authorities. Anc Li 6 this is their reduced conditi on, resulting from thei: 
should I be fortunate enough to show th: it the deteriora-| confined location, and that, too, amidst the solicitude in 
tion of other tribes has been the result of their confined | dulged for their welfare, the regrets experienced at theit 
location, E trust f shall have obviated some of the difficul- ldeckine, and when honest efforts have been made to avert 
tics which rest on the minds of gentlemen, and that they |the causes of their desolation, what will be the precipitat 
will co-operate with us in ae the means which are|state of ruin of the Creeks and Cherokees, should the) 
necessary to be employed in furtherance of this benevo-| persevere in a misguided and reckless course of waging ai 
lent design. Ishall read a anise of a speech delivered | opposition to the laws of the States? Sir, it does not r« 
in the Senate in 1825, anda commentary or marginal note j quire the aid of past experience to divine it; and nothin; 
in a volume of the law: necticut. but a forbearance on the part of the States, to which thei: 
This, sir, is the laneuage used by Mr. Etfiot: own citizens could lay no just claim, can withst ay or avert 
*“"lo any one who has carefully attended to the history }it. ‘The President has fully disclosed his opinion to as a 
of the tribes within the old States, it must be apparent that] it regards the power of the States in exte nding their law 
their uniform decline results from causes growing out of! over them--the right is conceded. Instead, therefore, of 
thei ee ition. So true is this position, that, while you can} having the military force of this country to interpose fot 
sc rely point toa nation of Indians wasting away, cither | its preventi on, the States would have .a right to call it t 
numerically or physically, in their native wilderness, I know | their aid in case of resistance. The right of jurisdictio: 
of no tribe within the States, surrounded bya wh ite popu-| need notbe questioned. Itis settled. Gi orgia oan dl 
lation, who have not declined in both these respects, and}it in the establishment of her colonial inde pe op hee, Tr 
who are not in manifest danger of extinction. What, sir, | served it in her admission i into the Union; and it be re 
has become of the immense |} ; 
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des of those people who] ga red as one of the inseparal by! appends 





once occupi¢ 1 the soil of the older States? In New Eng-|y reignty. These are admitted pr nciples, and form th 
land, where numerous and warlike tribes once so fiercely | basis on which the present administration is acting; and th 


contended for supremacy with our forefathers, but two| Federal Government can make no pledge, enter into no 
thousand five hundred of their descen s now remain; |agreement or compact, in violation of these inherent right 
and these are mixed with negro blood, dispirited and de-{of the States. The framers of our constitution suppos 
graded. Of the powerful le: of the Six Nations, so | they had suffi ciently guarded and defined the powers of t! 
long the scourge wee rror of New York, only five thou-| F ederal Government by aspecial enumeration of them; ; an 
sand souls survive; while in oxi ey, Pen isylvania, Dela- |so sensibly impressed were they that the perpetuity cf 


} 


w as and Mary sani they are either entircly extinct, o7 | poli tical syste m depended on the preservation of the slab tsof 


th “ir numbers are so reduced as to have escaped the notice | the States, free from federal enc reachments and t feck ral 


of a department. In Virginia, Mr. Jeffer son informs antes nee, that they,were not disposed to leave them in such : 
that there were, in 1607, between the sea coast and the | situation that their nghts could be compromitted, or the 
mountains, and from the Potomac to the most southern wa-| powers abridged, by pretensions of the Federal Govern 
ters of James river, upwards of forty tribes of Indians; | ment which di - not rest on aspecialgrantof power. The 
now there are but f -seven individuals within the State. | therefore, imposed the burden of Pi of on it, by say 
That many of these people have removed, and others pe-| that the powers not de ios gated to the United States by tl 
rished by the sword, in the frequent wars which o curred | constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are resers 
in the progress of our settlements in all these States, | am | edto the States respectively, or to the people. ‘he frien 
free to admit; but where are the hundreds of thousands, | ofthe rights of the States indulges L apprehensions of 
with their descendants, who neither remaved nor were thus | accumulation of power on the _— of the Federal Go 
destroyed? **Sir, li ke a promontory of sand, exposed to] ment, tending towards consolidation; hence they conceiy 
the ceaseless encreachm ntaof the ocean, th y have been|the necessity of this restrictive oti intended to circun 
gradually wasting away before the current of white popu-| scribe and limit its paweten, und to operate asa securi 
lation which set in upon them from every quarter; and, un- ito the Sti ites. If, then, this right, which Georgia clain 
less speedily removed, by the provisi ns of thi s bill, be yond | to exercise, Is not del gated by the constitution to 
the influence of this cat remnant will not long be found | United States, nor prol tibited by it to the States, it leave 




























































to point you to the graves of their ancestors, or to 1 late | Ge orgia at her own volition to cxtend or not her jurisdi 

the sad story of their misfortunes.” jtion over them. Give to gentlemen all they claim, a 
In the laws of Connecticut is to be found the comment-}upon which they rest the denial of the right of Georgia 

ary to which U have alluded; and, tothe statement of facts|do what has been done by her, and to what does it amou 





contained in it, L solicit your attention, ‘ When our an-| That the United States have a nglt to make treaties, 


cestors took possession of the territory now composing |extent of which I shall hereaficr investigate,) and to 
this State, it was inhabited by a great number of tribes of | gulate commerce with foreign nations, among the seve! 
Indians. They nes 


* hada war with any but the Pequots | States, and with the Indian tribes. I shall not stop to « 
within the Stat At a very early period they were all in|cuss many contested points. Grant that it belongs exc! 
some degree of subjection to the English. They were {sively tothe United States to regulate commerce, and tl 
never treated as a conquered nation, or e1 slay d, but were it is general in its application, extending to the tribes wit 
treated as friends and allies, and even considered as a free Jin, as well as without, the limits of the States, it give: 
people. ‘The great object was to civilize them, and the |right to do any thing more than what the constitut 
control exercised over them was for their protection and | presses, that of 1 gulating commerce, and to ‘pa 


benefit. In the revision of 1672, regulations are found, |lawsas are necessary and proper for carrying into e: 























requiring ministers of the gosp l to endeavor to convert /tion that pow ae It imparts to the United States no cis 
them to christianity, prohibiting pow-wows and the profa-|or criminal jurisdiction over any other subject. Th 

= s = . e ° . - . . = e 
nation of the sabbath, and punishing —- r. Inthe re-/right exists of re omens: commerce among th v 
vision of 1802, there are some additional requisitions, to|/States. Yet no one here will contend that the Stat 


+ 


ink to them, to punish them |linquished, by this clause 4 he constitution, their 1 


! . 
in their r elits ot ro- | of j jurisdic ton, or part d with 1 the ip sovereignty on 


prevent the selling of strong 
for drunkenness, to protect 


perty, an | to prevent any private persons purchasing the ir | matte rs disconnected with commerce; or that the ] 
lands. Under this mild treatment, without war, pestilence, |to re gulate commerce among the several States « 
or famine they have be continually dimin shing, anda ithe Unit d States the rieht to interfer th 
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pal regulations, and supersede their authority in the in-|rights. In the commencement of the section, it states that 
fliction of punishment for trespass, murder, and other cri-| ‘* no new State shall be formed or erected within the juris- 
minal offences, with which commerce has no connexion. | diction of another, nor iny State be formed by the june- 
f, then, the United States cannot, in the regulations of| tion of two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
commerce among the several St: ate s, divest the States of| consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well 
their jurisdiction over other subjects, how do the same |as of the Congress.” And, in the concl iding part of the 














words, in relation to Indian tribes, iner ase the powers of same article, it states, that nothing in this constitution shall 
the Federal Government, or dit m ninish or impair the rights | be so construed as to pre judice anv claims of the United 
of wa » States? They do not. We might here rest the pro-| States, or any puiticelar State. Thisarticle was referred 
priety of the course which Georgia has pursued with per-|to by my colleague, [Mr. Fosrrn] and the gentleman who 
fect s acceler and demand of those who hold a differs nt | succeeded him in debate | Mr. Evans] seemed to conclude 


} 


opinion, to produce the grant of power, this grand politi-| that he had placed the - stion at rest, by the exposition 
callever, whichis to prostrate the sovereignty of the States, | he gave it. His argument, however, was exhausted in the 


and reduce them to a standing with petty ce rporations, de- | esta! bli shment of that whic mn no one hasdenied. It is true 


pendent on the Federal Government, if not for aa eXx- | the at no new State is to be formed, such as is to become a 


stence, for the extent of their powers. Sir, if the United | member of this confederacy. But if, by the constitution, 
States have a right to impose limitations on the States whe re | Congress is 





rolitbited from forn ne or erecting 


P a new 
ority to do so, in one instance, it} State within the jurisdiction of another, without the con- 





there is no delegated aut! 
nay, with the same propricty, be claimed and exercised inj sent of the Legislature of the State concerned, as well as 


i. «There is no politi 





1 restraint imposed, unless it is} Congress, with what plausibility can it be contended that 
and if the general welfare clause | it can promote the views of Indian tribes in forming or 
’ | 


it right with the enumerated powers, | erecting an in lependent Government within the limits of a 








then we have imposed upon us no restraints, but notions of | State? ‘To assert it, would be assuming the proposition 
xpediency, an 1, i in the plenitude of power, may super- I that it could do more for them than for the United States 
sede and forbid every act of State logislation, and assume] or any particular State. I arrive, then, at this conclusion: 
the attitude that it is the province of the F edi ral Govern-| that, as it requires an act of Congress, and the concurrent 
ment to prescribe, and the duty of the Statesto obey. For} consent of the State concerned, to form another, so the 
one, Lenter my protest against such principles; and Geor-| consent of Ge orgia to the establishment of an Indian Go- 
via, Alabama, and Mississippi, knowing their constitutional | vernment within her limits is an essential requisite; with- 
rights, will not implicitly yield to so flagrant a usurpation | out which, the Indians may invoke the aid of the United 
of them. | States, the malcontents memorialize, and Congress legis- 
Let me now call you attention tosuch parts of the c n- | late in vain on the subject. Let the States confine them 
stitution the United Stat as will establish these po i+! selves within the pale of the constitution, and its panoply 
tions. ‘That the States can exercise acts of sovere ignty | | will be their shield. You may, indeed, in your acts of fe- 
over the Ind within their mits; that the United States | deral legislation, ad pt the langu wre of Canute, and say to 


prevent it by supporting them in their claims toan|them, ‘** thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” but it a 
pendent Goverament; and that all the guaranties made | be as idle as his was presumptuous. My object in refer 














to the Indians of lands within the admitted limits of Georgia, | to that clause in the constitution, was not onlv to show the 
violative of the constitute lpr vision which protects inability of Congress to extend ass tance to them im erect- 
clams of States, and are void so far as that State is con-| ing a Government in opposition to the Stat , but also to call 

( d The first article and second section of the con-| to recollection another fuct, equally important to enter into 
stitution, havu reference to the apportionment of repre- the consideration of this subj ct, viz. that it was under- 
s ‘ntatives, and the mod of their apportionment, reads in st i by tl parties to the constitution, that ] uticular 
these words: ** Representatives and direct taxes shall be | States had claims, and that those claims were not preju- 
apportioned among the several States which may be in-]| diced by any thing contained in that instrument. If, then, 
eluded within this Union, according to their respective |) re understood by the ] eee 
numbers, wh'ch shall be determined by adding to the whole} tion, and so inscribed in that instrument, that no power 
i r of fre persons, | I bound to service | was del rated to the Federal Gover: saaaiae juciice the 

it 5 Y . lexcludiig it tax d, three- | territor i? hts of the State a th what oO] ty can it 

lo r | oO Excl ; not taxed. | be contended that, in 1791, by th v ut Holston, be- 

Lf the words mean anv thing, State has the|tween this Government and anh t , it could not 
right to tax t n, and that she i to the neces-| only prejudice, but convey away t of soil and ju- 
t f resorting to her1 rved the power to| risdiction which Georgia had in her t rv’ Suchisthe 
exe! il t verei@nty acd to this articlh in | mir lability of treatics in the estimat of wentlemen who 
the constitution, not only to ; w that a State could tax, resist the passag - of this bi ll, that th yh ithem paramount 
nit, by so doing, she could so far ids itify them with her|to the constitution; that the President is bound to execute 
nD i p litie, as to increase her federal members, and with | them, and is not permitted to que stion theirvalidity. ‘This, 
it her representation on this floor No clause in the con- | sir, 1s the argument of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 


stitution was framed with more deliberation, or indited with | Storrs.] It must have escaped the sagacious mind of that 








ereater caution. Well may we suppose that it elicited the | gentleman, that the President is bound by the highest obh- 
watchful vigilance of all. For s ch was th yenlousy rations of duty to his God and his country, ‘* to the be st of 
xisted from its forming the basis of political str ns ! his ability,” to preserve, peeeeh anes constitu- 
thi ctional divisions of the Union, that its adoption was | tion But if, as is contended, a treaty sup: les the 
the result of a compromise. It is apparent that the framers | constitution, and controls it, to what extent wi tl princi- 
of the constitution conceived that the States could exercise | ple carry us?’ The President and two-thirds of the Senate 
the high act of sovere:gaty of taxing them: and that onj hold the fate of the republic at will, and can not only 
their do d ner of their political power. | cha the constitution, so far as it now secures the riglits 
Let me call ‘ 1 to the fourth article and third! of the States, but can absolve us from all constitutional ob- 
Sei f the stitution, to show that Congress cannot| ligation whatever. According to the construction 
ext ! relief to Incians thus situated, by constituting them | given to the treaty-making power, that clause of the coi 
seD t a ! i. lent of the St ite Government, and | stitution confe rring it has Impos ad upon us a ad spoti:m 
call toy if f , that the States, in their admis-| more hideous in its character than any conjured up by the 


‘ ) into the Unton, parted with none of their territorial |imagination of gentlemen, from the oppressions of which 
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the constitution affords no relief. These, sir, are the prin- 
ciples called in requisition to defeat the rights and abridge 
the sovereiguty of an independent State. 
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If so, may not the Gencral Government dismember the 
States, and convey them away by retail, or the wholesale, 
to Great Britain, France, or any other power, at discre- 


It was also contended by the honorable member from/}tion? The same power certainly exists to negotiate a treaty 
New York, [Mr. Srorrs] as well as by the gentleman] with foreign nations, as does with a horde of savages; and 
from Maine, [Mr. Evans] that the treaty of Holston is|it appears that that is the process by which Georgia is to 
binding on Georgia, because the United States is a party | be deprived both of soil and jurisdiction. [have proceeded 
to it. That Georgia, being one of the confederated States, | in the discussion of the question presented, upon the hypo- 
is bound by every act of the General Government, and|thesis that, since the independence of the United States, 
therefore she ought not to complain. That it was the will | the rights of soil and jurisdiction were identified with the 
of the majority, and that passive obedience is a duty which | sovereignty of the State of Georgia. I will now attempt 
she should not violate. It was not anticipated that this|to show that the supposition is true. It may be consider 
antiquated doctrine would be revived, and brought to bear} ed by some a difficult task: it would be so regarded, had | 
on this question. We are not one great national empire, |to rely, in the undertaking, exclusively upon my own 
and I trust we shall never see the powers of this Govern-|resources. But the speculations of the theorist have been 
ment consolidated. ‘The union of the States and the |submitted to legal examination and practical test; and the 
sovereignty of the States’ must be preserved, if we would | chaos of conflicting sentiment and opinion reduced to order 
transmit to posterity the rich inheritance which we derived |and regularity by a tribunal which should be unaffected by 
from their ancestors. The States are sovereign and inde-|the changes of administrations, of time, or of circumstances. 
pendent, except in such instances as they have parted with |I allude, sir, to the cases of Johnson vs. McIntosh and 
their sovereignty by a delegation of the power to this Go-| Fletcher and Peck, decided by the Supreme Court of the 
vernment. ‘They are parties to the constitution, and, as/ United States, our distinguished Chief Justice being the 
such, have rights, and have retained all power not yielded | organ of delivery. Before you are invited to a minute ex- 
by them to the United States. The constitution was in- amination of that decision, let us indulge in abrief review 
tended to secure to them the exercise and enjoyment of | of the exploded doctrines which conflict with it, and which 
these rights and privileges aguinst an illegal assumption of |are now revived and promulged by partisan writers, perti- 
power, or an abuse of the powers of this Government. If | naciously insisted on by memorials on your table, and zeal- 
the reasoning of gentlemen be correct, great must have |ously advocated by gentlemen on this floor. It is suggested 
been the infatuation and folly of the States in committing | by some that the unqualified right remains in the Indians, 
the suicidal act of deliberately forming an instrument which jas original proprietors of the soil; while others, with as 
was to result in a total annihilation of all their political |little approach to accuracy, admit the full operation of the 
rights. I trust, sir, that it is unnecessary to pursue this laws of nations, but derive the Indian title from the United 
part of the subject any further. Georgia has rights inde-| States by the treaty of Holston, and repose unequivocal 
pendent of this Government. The first interference with | reliance in the guaranty contained in it--thus denying to 
them took place in 1788, by the treaty of Hopewell, which | Georgia any original well-founded claim to the unappro- 
only designated the hunting ground of the Cherokee tribe. | priated territory within her limits. The only plausible 
And, in addition to the treaty of Holston, there was a trea- | opinion urged in support of this opinion, is, that the ind: 

ty held with the Creeks in 1790, which guarantied the soil pendence of the States, being achieved by the joint effort, 
of Georgia to them. To every advance of federal usur-|should, therefore, enure to the common benefit of all- 


pation, Georgia opposed her protest, repudiated it as un-|apparently forgetting that it was the cause of their ass« 
She did not|ciation, and not, as the conclusion would warrant in be- 


constitutional, and violative of her rights. 

admit, at that time, as appears from her remonstrance, ilieving, the vacant territory ofthe States. The unheeded 

that her political existence had entirely merged into that |remonstrances of the colonies and the declaration of our 

of the Federal Government, and that, as a State, she had | national independence embrace the objects of this mome1 
tous struggle; and, when success crowned their efforts, 


no separate rights. 

acquiesced in this measure, or waived any original right. |it was not supposed to have changed the ownership ot 
It matters not, then, how superlative may be the folly of| property from the State to the United States. Congres 
the United States in transferring to another a right over |sensible of this, asserted no right in a legal contemplation; 
which she had no control. It matters not how solemnly | but appealed to the magnanimity of the States, from equ 
the guaranty of the territory of Georgia to the Cherokee | table considerations, to make cessions to them. ‘That ap- 
tribe may have been made, whether in fee simple, or only | peal was not disregarded, and the act of transfer is, of itself, 
to be used peaceably as a hunting ground. It could not|conclusive evidence of the pre-existing right; and to the 
impair the rights of third parties. Georgia was no party | extent of the conveyances was the title transferred, and no 
to the agreement, and it was her interest alone which was|further. I have higher authority in support of this op 
affected. Andif her claims were not prejudiced by her|nion than my mere ipse dixit: the Journals of Congress ar 
admission into the Union, by what means has the power | replete with proof: reference is made to the Journals of 
to convey away the right to soil and jurisdiction accrued | Congress, 16th September, 1776, 2d. vol. page 330--15th 
to the United States? There are only two ways by which | October, 1777, 3d vol. page 345—June, 1778—25th May, 
it could be done—-the one legal, the other conventional: |1779—I1st May, 1781—-and October, 1782. I trust, th ' 
either by authority granted by the constitution, or by vo-|that I shall not be considered as betraying a want of respect 
luntary consent, and agreement of the State of Georgia. |to the memorialists, these self-constituted, political, moral, 
These are the only means by which title could have been |and religious censors of Georgia, (whose morbid sensibi 
derived, and transferred from the State of Georgia to the | and affected zeal betray all the evidence of febrile ex: 
Indians; and if the guaranty at Holston, in which such! ment at the recital of the w rongs of sotithern Indians, but 
implicit reliance is reposed, has neither of these requi-|who have afforded no evidence that the first impulse of 
sites, how is it to be supported? Only by assuming the |sympathy has been elicited at the now miserable condition 





Nor has she, as some have supposed, | 


ty 


broad ground that the Federal Government has the right| of their own)--I repeat, I hope it will not be regarded 
to selland convey away the property of the State. 


Is there | disrespectful to these volunteers in the cause of their | 
any gentleman here—-however federal or latitudinarian | dian allies, in this instance, if, when their opinions confl 


may be his opinions—who is willing to advocate and adopt | with decisions in the supreme judicial tribunal of this cou! 
that principle? Sir, I presume not. If this Government try, I should distrust the correctness of their conclusions 
has such a right, may it not convey away a part of Ken-| Whatever may be their claims to science, in general, t 


tucky? or of Ohio? or the western part of Pe nnsylvania?|art, or theology, yet, in questions of right or constitut 
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law, Chief Justice Marshall and his associates mnet be es-| that all claims to the Government property, and territorial 
teemed at least their equals; and, in that case, the citizens| rights of the same, and ev: ‘ry part thereof, were relinquish 


of Georgia will be !eft to exercise a sound discretion injed to them. It 


determining which of their opinions they will adopt. 


is evide nt, then, that the United States 


Let| had no just claim to the territory at the commencement of 


me now call your more serious attention to the de cisions | hostilities, none at their termination, and acquired none 


to which [have alluded; and, sir, there are two consider-| 


ations, independent of the high character of the jurist w ho 
cecided the cases, which should entitle those decisions to 
some consideration. One is, that they were made at a} 
time, and under circumstances, which repel all supposi- 
tion that they were even remotely united with political) 
feeling, or dictated by partisan zeal. The other, that 
those who made them, so far from laboring under an over- 


weening predilection in favor of State sovereignty, the | 


current of their decisions has been adverse to the interest 
and principles contended for by the States. In the case 
in 8th Whe aton, Johnson vs. Mcintosh, it appears that 
the Indians were in possession, and ever had been, of land | 
lying in what was origins rf: Virginia, being a part of the 
land ceded by her to the United States; that while they | 
were thus possessed, they conveyed title to a company: 
afterwards, when the United States issued patents to this 
land, and individuals ac quired possession under them, suit 
was commenced against them by those who had thus ac- 
quired title from the Indians. The Supreme Court, in the} 
opinion delivered, states, that Virginia acquired by the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, in 1783, all the rights | 
of that Government; that the pre-emption right was con- 
veyed by her to the United States; that the Indian title was 
a mere right of oceupanc y; that they had no right to con-| 
vey, as fee to the soil was in Vi irginia at the time of the | 
execution of = deed to the company. In the case of| 
Fletcher vs. Peck, in the sixth volume of Cranch, such is 
the language used by the Chief Justice, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, page 128: 

** That the Legislature of the State of Georgia, unless 
restrained by its own constitution, possesses the power to 
dispose of its unappropriated lands within its own limits, 


, ; 
in such manner as its own judgment shall dictate, 1s a pro- 


position not to be controverted.” Again, in page 142, the 
court continues: ** The question, whether the vacant lands 


within the United States became the property of the | 


States, was not a momentous question, which at one time 
threatened to shake the American confederacy to its foun- 
dation. This important and dangerous question has been 
compromised, and the compromise is not now to be dis- 


turbed. It is the opinion of the court that the particular | 


land stated in the declaration appears from the special ver- 
dict to lie within the limits of the State of Georgia, and 
that the State of Georgia has power to grant it;”’ and con- 
cludes with the e xpre ssion of opinion that the Indian title 
is not such as to be al bsolute! ly repugnant to seisin in fee on 
the part of the States This decision was made in 1810; 
and, in 1790, the land which was the subject-matter of ad- 
judication was guarantied to the Creek Indians by the 
United States as solemnly as was the territory of Georgi: 
now occupied by the C herokees at the tre: aty of Holston: 





so, in every mpaaat the cases in which they can be pre-| 


sented, they will be discovered to be analogous. The 
court admitted the proprietary right to be in Georgia in the 


one instance, and gentlemen now deny us any right in the | 


other. Sir, if any additional evidence is required to show 
that the territory over which Government has extended her 
laws is within her limits, it can be afforded. 

In 1763, the King’s proclamation issued. In 1764, the 
royal commission issued to Governor Wr 





ht, describing 


ly act of 
particularly the boundaries of the province of Georgia. | the State Governments in the enactment and execution of 
On the 25th day of February, 1783, and before the detini-| their own laws, so long as they move within their legit 
tive treaty of peace, the Legislature of G orgia passed an|mate sphere. It is a right conferred on the $ not 
act de clar atory of her boundarie s, Which was confirmed | by an act of Congress, nor by prescription cle i from 
at the treaty of peace by an acknowledgement, on the part | executive indulgence, but by the constitution—and an ir 
of Great Britain, that the ** States were free, sovereign, |vasion of which, DA Congress, the Exe or Jud | 
and independent,” and were treated with as such; and| Departments of this Government, would irded by 


by treaty. I have shown that all these rights which Geor- 

gia had acquired with her independence were reserved to 
i he ‘r by the constitution. And in 1788, one vear after the 
establishment of our a sent system of Governme rig under 
the constitution, the United States, when Georgia proffe r- 
ed to convey to her a part of her unappropriated territo- 
ry, did not contend that she had any claim to it, or that 
the title of the State was defective; but declared that the 
land was then supposed to be too remote from the other 
colonies, and that its value was too inconsiderable from that 
cause to justify her acceding to the proposition. And, sir, 
if all the other acknowledgme nts of the United States 
which are recorded against her were obliterated from the 
lrecords, the compact of 1802 contains an admission of 
| property in the State, so strong and irrefutable, that, in- 
| depende nt of all other proof, it would be confirmation of 
jitself. The gentleman from Connecticut, {[Mr. Exts- 
WORTH] in giving an historical account of the discove ry of 
this continent, and the rights,connected with it, assumed, 

as unque stionable, that the rights acquired from it have no 
}connexion with the aborigines; that they only served to 
regulate the conduct of civilize d nations, and only gave to 
ithe discoverer the right to extinguish the title of the na- 
| tives. Why discuss this questionable proposition, when 
\there we re added to the rights of discovery the rights of 
| conquest? IL hold in my hand a volume which contains 
facts in relation to this subject t and to the Cherokee tribe. 

They acknowledged themselves subjected to the authori- 
ty of Great Britain; and, not content with making the ac- 
j|knowledgment to Mr. Alexander, the King’s agent, they 
despatched from Charleston, in the ship Fox, six of their 
chiefs, with the regalia of their nation, and placed it at the 
i feet of the Kin r They took sides against us in the 


revo- 
lutionary strugele, and continued their savage warfare 
with great fierceness until the Carolinas and Georgia over- 
ran them; and, in the stipulations for peace, they admit- 
ited themselves conquered, and that the lands were theirs, 
with rights to soil and jurisdiction, so indisputably establish- 
jed, that nothing is more preposterous than to suppose 
that any of the’ States would permit an Indian tribe to 
erect within its limits an independent Government. In- 
deed, such a state of things cannot pract cally exist. To 
prescribe the limitation of power, and the extent to which 
it is tobe exercised by each, must be settled. If vield 

to either, it would be incompatible with all rights of sove- 
reignty or separate national existence. If not yielled, 

icont for their exercise would enstie. The 
both ¢ Governments could not be differently directed 
and operate on, the same object, at one and the same 


| How ts this clashing of jurisdiction to be reconciled? 





time. 
Only 
I the parties, and a submission to such authori ty 
imposed upon them. As well might it be 
jtwo Governments, co-ordinate in power, 


is may be 
contended that 
dissimilar in or- 
| ganization, and witha different code of law 8, could 


ad har- 
moniously exist in the District of Columbia, when both 
claimed paramount and exclusive ju diction over its in- 
|habitants; such a state of things would 6 ubversive of 


hall ord Ys ana confound i in ine Xp shicabh chithic ulty and con- 
! . *-. . © 

| fusion all divisions of power. No one of the departm 
lof this Government, or all united, can arrest th 


Pa PC TSE 


' 


action of 


by a voluntary surr nder of all claims to them by one of 
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the 1 States as an invasion of the constitution, w Mie h, if aides 
mitted to, only leaves it an existence in name. But, sir, 
suppose the principles for which I have contended be suc 
cessfully controverted, and it is accorded to the 
kees that they have a right to 


‘rect an independent Go- 
vernment within the 


limits of the States—if so, they have 


an exclusive jurisdiction in enforcing whatever edict they] 


may desire, and in the summary manner incident to their 
barbarous customs. The consequence is, 
can citizen, as has been the case with a citizen of Georgia, 
isarrested while passing through their country, and punish- 
ed—not after a jury has, according to the forms of law, 
and the injunctions of the constitution, established 
guilt, for they are no p arties to that in strut nent, and are 
not bound by its provisions, : hich prescribes that form of 
trial. And it isan undeniable fact, that, in proportion to 
the low degradation of inte ee ul character of a people, 
are they precipitate, cruel, and relentless. Self- “rva- 
tion, and that protection which is due t ow a citizens, 
forbid the existence of those evils. They 
durance; and, introduce as much refinemer 
in your we culations about the nationality a 
the Indians, Georgia will not submit to th 
Let us fobtetes i to multiply remarks ¢ 
trust that no member of this confeder: 
power were seal ssed, 3} impose restrain 
asister State, when, if she were the victim to their opera- 
tion, she would disclaim the authority whic! sed them 
yw that she would, in her sovereign capacity, exerci 
power, and deny the right of its exercise to another. 
What, then, has been the conduct of the States towards 
the Indians witl limits? In Connecticut, the 
Legislature ae extended its jurisdiction over them, 
exercised all acts of legislation necessary and incident to 
her soverei character. She has appointed o 
supervisors for ae ins no mor 
her authority -eislatiz than for p 
color, idiots, lunat minors. j 
can interfere tall i in shen 
restraining th ie Pp 
rights, the principle 
forcin uithority 
controlled by fec 
to be render an 
philanthropy to be | 
tag 
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not, as to times, und dict ated to as to the 1 manner of mect- 
ing in council, and were expressly prohibited from doing 


| so without notice to the overseer, andthe obtainment of 
Chero- | 


his consent. I have not recurred to the statutory provi- 
sions of Massachusetts in a spirit of animadversion. It is 
not my province to censure the policy of any State; an ad- 
may not only render expe- 
dient, but in some instancesimperiously necessary, a course 
of policy which cannot be supported by abstract princi- 
ples. ‘The constitution of the country has investe _ the 
States with the right to judge, and the discretion to deter- 


|mine the manner in which this authority is to be exercised; 
his} 


and we might as well deny the right to limit and r¢ ‘rulate, 
as some gentlemen suppose we have the power to do, the 
manner of its enforcement. It is not doubted but that her 
repeated acts of legislation over them have been the result 
of their pecular lations. The object in referri to 
them has not been so much to show the manner in which 
this jurisdiction was exerted, as to show that it had been 
uniformly exercised by her from and before the establish- 
ment of our present system of Government, and that its 
correctness had ne ver been re estioned. I will not insist 
on that which, in thisinstance, [have no reason to expect, 
the practice of hes charital ile maxim, **do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you;”" but J tle- 
‘n to reflect on the gross in justice they will commit, the 
i stency to whic h they will be ex} posed, in the 
right whi 


wiich a 


ne 


} 
desire gen 


rin i iconsis 


+ 
rt 


‘the y are making to debar Georgia of a ch 
their States have uniformly enforced, and against 
ard. 
us now direct our attention to the State of New 
There is not one in the confederacy, whose law: 
have been so intimately connected and interwoven with the 
There a hamlet or wigwam 
Oneidas, Cayuga Mohawks, 
but what has been visited by the effects of her 
She has interdicted their customs, 
in lieu of them, laws and ordinances suited to a more 
ed st ‘of civilization. Their property and liberty 
‘ ured or annihilated by her authority. In one of 
her statutes, we find agents appointed to lease ir lands, 
and deprive them of the privilege of appropriating the 
ill. has purchased 
to any one 
ssionaries or 
g¢ them a civil cede, ar 
upon them; lhmited the 
and regulated the manner and qualifications of those 
of sitting in council; has pointed out the mode of 
officers, and pre ibed qualifications 
ion from the of spirituous liquors fi 
1 g their appointment; and has not on 
regulated the forfeiture of personal privileg 
but of property. In the law passed in 1813, is the follow- 
“olf Gx Crosby neglects or refuses to 
port S arah Davis, orif John Terhue shall neglect to suy 
P tE li izal eth Conquehue, they shall forfeit their k 
But, sir, it is contended that the Indians of that S 
exempt from inary rule ch governs oth 
that the disabilities which deprive Georgia of the right of 
extending r jurisdic over those within her limits, 
have be bviat with York, an alliance or un- 
How this could has flcct- 
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has re er to the treaty he ld with the tribes of that S State 
in the year 1785. I should have been spared the trouble 
of continuing the ras of subsequent ‘treaties of 
that State, had not the treaty of 1794, bearing a striking 
resemblance to the treaty of Holston, held with the Che- 
rokees, and which, he contends, affects the right of Geor- 
gia, escaped his vigilant research. By the provisions of | 
the treaty of 1794, the t United States recognised the various | 
tribes in that State to be independent communities, by 
treating with them as such; acknowledged the lands with- 
in their certain boundaries to be the property of the Sene- 
ca and other tribes of Indians; that they had the right to 
the use and enjoyment of the same; and that the y and their 
posterity had the right of disposing of it—not to the people 
of New York, or to that State only, but to the people of 


the United States. Thus, the law of that State, which for- 
bade them selling to any one else, and the treaty held with 
them by this Government, differ. 


In 1826, when a resolution was moved in this House, 


proposing an inquiry into the expe diency of making an 
vr on for holding a treaty with the Indians west of | 
the n river, in that State, the argument was then| 


: see 
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lof 1 the conditions of the compact, titles have been extin- 
guished for other States (where there was no such obliga- 
tion) to Cherokee lands, equal, if not greater than that 
claimed by Georgia. It is a maxim which the law enforces 
between indivi iduals, that they must be just before they can 
|be generous. It is equally correct in its application to com- 
munities or Governments; and had the United States acted 
in conformity to this principle, Georgia would have had no 


just grounds of complaint. 


Buta different course has been pursued, and the conse- 
quences are, that that State has an Indian population of 
five thousand souls, quartered upon five millon two hun- 


dred and sixty-nine thousand one hundred and sixty acres 


of land within her limits, if we include in the estimate the 
disputed territory; nor is this all: not content with the 
rights of occupancy, they have erected within her bosom 
an independent Governm« nt, and claim the right of en- 


forcing upon her citizens their bloody code. Under these 
circumstances, the alternative was presented, either toa 
quiesce, and tacitly admit the lawfulness of their pret 
sions to an inde pendent Government, or, Ly an exertion of 


her sovereign authority, to prostrate all hopes to it. She 
Ig | 


oO 





















a oe d, that the Seneca tribe, and those west of the Ge-| chose the latter course; and there is sufficient moral firm 
nesee river, held under their original title, and stood in} ness in that State to execute her lawful purposes, to ci 
the same relation to the United States as other tribes. No|regard unjust censure, the cant of hypocrisy, or the 
change has taken place in their political condition since. ;n novement of a politics al party, however masked under the 
‘The laws of that State were then, and are now, operating] imposing garb of philanthropy. But from this unpleasant 
upon them. When my colleague [Mr. Tuomrson] some | situatio n it is desirable to be relieved; and is it not due to 
time since introduced to our consideration a resolution, | her, that the United States should act with becoming lib: 
with a view to ascertain the moral and political condition] rality, not with the view only of their transmigration be 
of Indian tribes, we were then informed by the same gen-| l yond the Mississippi, but to fulfil her engagements with 
tleman, Mr. Storrs} who advocated opposite doctrines in| Geot rgiz, and meet the expectations which her citizens 
182 , th: at all the Indians of that State should be exempted] reposed in the justice ntegrity of this Government? 
from the proposed inquiry, as they stood in a different} The “a 10 real or 1 uy evil in voting for an appro 
relation to the United States to that of the Indians of other priation, however y no force is to be employe 1, no 
States, as, by mutual understanding, they had become the | coe: rcion contemplated. They will left to their own 
voluntary dependents of that State. Sir, in this I join issue} judgment, and the adoption of their own course, unco! 
with the gentleman, and defy the production of any oe] trolled by the restraints or exactions of this Government 
ten testimony which proves that the Seneca and other} If, in full exercise of this discretion, they should | 
tribes in that State ever consented to the extension of the re r to igrate, sooner than to remain subject to the au 
jurisdiction of that State over them. Yet it was done by] th ty of the States, affording the means to them to do so 
her laws in 18 a2, and they have reg no vo.cc of pity raised | is only t ” ipl: ce, 0 far as th herokees are concern- 
in their behalf; no eye to - heart to feel for them. | ed, with the obligations of the United States to G 
* Distance rene Lele 5 are cage 3 w’’ of those ck-| § ld they decline re of situation, no difficulty 
ing objects on which feigned humanity is to operate. | c: occ It will not be o of th fatal delu is 
Sir, it is unnecessary to further scan the course of po-} where the « of uided policy shall have comp: 
icy pursued by other States. Georgia would disdain to} mitted the int f th Government beyond the hope of 
exercise the authority if derived from precedents only. | avoida ( cape. Fe hould the attempt be abortive, 
Let us proceed to inquire into the expediency of this Go | thre ippropriation, to t! xtent ll not have accom 
vernment extending its aid in the exertion of all honorabk | plished its purpose, will remain unexpended. — If succ 
and necessary means to the effectuation of their removal] ful, the | i States will reimbursed in the sale of 
und colonization. It is due to G gia as a right, it is! tl lan by the ¢ ks, ¢ 
necessary to preserve unimpaired the plighted faith of th | port no c pied by the 
United States, ai ill mehorate the cendition of the In | State of Sir, i eentlemen 
dians thems« de The State sf lacks and the United] regard for the future condition and wel 
States, since 1802, bave occupied the attitude of creditor] if feelings of disinterested ben mn 
and debtor, without the benefit of an appeal to any tril -| them; let past experier be the g 
nal or umpire to enforce the o! ligation, or to determin mnants of other tribes ve 
whether or not the debtor has acted od faith. This}against the ca of their exterm hether they 
perplexing and unpleasant situation, as might have be« ny have | fia ral, physical, or political chas er, it 
exp ed, has n the fruitful source of cont ‘oversy be mat 1 s} i they ren n 1) v ar 
tween the State and the Federal Governments. It sh uld| ta basal cul prod i I effect, they i 
be desirable to all to remove the cause, and, by 30 doing, | evi ibly ¢ rience th sam fat I adit tt L that 
Pp 1 termination to their well founded complain ts. By| they, in common with the human ly Leal t! | 
th mpact, the United States, so soon as it could be done} cal chment ind, unl in ‘ are offered, « 
"P ul ly, and on reasonable term »’ were bound j there ah pe of b ot idition, that they will 
extinguish, for the : of Georgia, the poss ny night of} reluctantly abandon th | habitation. Butitca 
the Ind to all ee en that Sta be denied | that t ‘ ( rvailing consi 
Tw ty ven y¢ have elapsed since the ufil ment of to } lu ret il Pheir fam sa t i] 
Two nev ee ing States, | a1 tavoi rly Lto advance o 
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adopted. It will not Ria until every other e xpe dient is ex- 
hausted, and necessity forces it on them. It is incompati- 
ble with their inclinations and habits of indolence. The 
country to which they are invited is favorable in this point 
of view. Their relations and friends who have gone be- 
fore them, have experienced the advantages of this change. 
Instead (as has been stated in debate) of their sending 
back their curses on us, they are soliciting their tribes to 
follow their example. Pass the bill on your table, and 
there is no doubt but that a part will go at once, and ulti- 
mately the balance could not be restrained—go they will. 

Sir, we have had the most favorable representation given 
of the increasing improvement and comforts of the south- 
ern Indians, and that urged as an objection to their re- 
moval. It may be the case witha few chiefs and half 
breeds; but those best acquainted with the mass of their 
population, deny that it is so with them. Whoever has 
witnessed the progress of civilization, cannot be insensible 
of the great disparity which it produces in their situation. 
Its advancement is slow, and confined toa few. It ele- 
vates their standing, and acquires for them a controlling 
influence, which is directed to the advancement of their 
own interest, and that of their immediate connexions. 


be) 
The notions of separate property, which it begets, 


engen- 


der elings of avarice, and their intellectual superiority 
ensivies s them to gratify this propensity. The consequence | 
is, that the property of the nation is concentrated in the] 


Seidl of few, while nine-tenths of them are proportionably 
miserably poor, abject, servile, and degraded. I care not to 
which tribe your attention may be directed, to the Creeks 
or the Cherokees; the rapac ity of the chiefs has re duced | 
them to this state of poverty and de gradation. Sir, Iam 
admonished, that, unless Iconclude my remarks, I shall not | 
preserve my pledge to this House. Ihave, as briefly as I 
could, | nted my views on the most prominent points 
intro iat d into this discussion. If the ss of the bill 


res 


suce 


has not been advanced by it, I have the consolation of 
knowing that [ have discharg« A my duty. 
After negativing, during “the eve ning, motions both for 


the previous que stion and for adjournme nt, about a quar- | 


ter past ten o’clock a motion to adjourn prevailed; and, | 
after a session of twelve hours, 
The ned. 


House adjout 


May 
DUTY ON SALT. 


20, 18350. 


Trvunspay, 


The bill reps ated yesterday duty on 
salt, being read a second time, 

Mr. KING, of New York, moved that the 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole 

Mr. 
to produce delay and a defeat of the bill, which, if there 
was a majority favorable tothe object, 
ly to effect its] 


, for reducing the 


bill be 
House. 


should be acted on 


immediate this session. 


assage 





Duty on Salt. 


com-| 


McDUFFIE opposed this course, as merely going| 


[May 20, 1830 


odious. it was hoped by the southern gentlemen who 
voted it in, that the bill would be thus drt ugged by too 
heavy a dose to go down. In that they were disappointed, 
and he was glad to see a disposition, which had been ex- 
pressed on a late occasion, by one of those who was inthe 
vote, to undo what bad in this respect failed to answer 
the object intended. Mr. I. felt more solicitude on this 
subject, at the present time, from having recently examined 
with care the report from the Treasury Department in 
regard to the commerce and navigation of the country for 
the year past. He found in that document that our trade 
with Cuba, the island from whence our greatest importa- 
tions come, had declined nearly a million of dollars during 
the past year from what it had usually been. The cause 
of this decline was principally to be attribute sd, as he learnt 
from a most intelligent resident in that island, to the fact 
that, under our present heavy duty upon molasses, taken in 
jconnexion with the expense of freights and c aske, the 
islanders could not make sales of the article to us to any 
extent; and they now actually spread over their land, and 
use as Manure, immense quantities of molasses, which they 
would gladly exchange for the lumber and breadstuffs of our 
|country, if we would but let the trade go on. Are genth 
}men aware [said Mr. 1I.] that the trade with Cuba is one of 
the most valuable branches of our foreign commerce? It 
stands on the list next to England and France in amount; 
and strike out the articles of cotton and tobacco which go 
| to these countries, and it will exceed our trade with oe 
| nations. Nay, sir, as a market for our breadstuffs, is 
| more \ ‘aluable to us than all E 1urope. It is, too, a sake in 
which every section of this country is deeply interested- 
lit has no sectional ae It takes, in large quantities, 
ithe rice of the South, the lumber of North Carolina, th: 
ise ain and beef of the West which descend the Mississippi, 
jand find there almost their only foreign market—the flour 
of the middle States, the corn meal, lambe r, and live stock 
of New England. Besides this, immense quantities of ou 
manufactured articles find an outlet there; not thos 
{manufactures which were noxious to some parts of this 
country, but those which are produced in the workshops 
of our mechanics in every State of the 
"| hats, leather, carriages, shoes, harnesses, soap, candles, 
jand cabinet furni iture. A trade like this [said Mr. I.] is 
ee of the last that should be shackled. We impose hea 
| duties on European goods, because we cannot barter away 
our breadstuffs or agricultural products for them: but here 
|is a market which offers to take every thing that you will 
|send—it invites to it every interest that can be named 
| Why then cripple it by an ungenerous regulation of your 
own; and why visit your heaviest tax upon the humblest 
larticle which goes into the consumption of the poort 
people of the country 
Mr. I. said, he would say afew words as to the propos: 
| reduction of the duty on salt, as he might not have another 
| opportunity to give his reasons for the votes he had given, 


| 








Union--such as 


> 





Mr. INGERSOLL moved that the sere e of the] or should give, on that question. The salt trade of this 
Whole be instructed to amend the bill, adding there- | country had not been correctly represented. We hav 
to the fell oe section: \ heard much of the salt tax, as bearing seve rely and pecu 

‘*From and after the 30th September, 1830, the duty on| larly on the poor: and so far as that was the case, he could 
molasses sh: ral be five cents per gallon, and no more; and| go as far as any man in extending relief. But there neve 
from andaftert siete ,adrawback be allowed on all spirits] was a time, even when salt was duty free, that it could 
distilled in this country from foreign molasses, on the ex-| had cheaper than it now can, even on the seaboard; and 
portation thereof to any foreign country, the same as was|never so cheap in the interior, near the extensive salt 
allowed before the tariff of 19thof May, 1828.” | works which have grown up under the operation of th 

Mr. I. said, if there was one article on which the tariff| existing duty. The bulk of our importation of salt, and 
of 1828 operated unjustly, it was that which he now sought} on which most of the duty operates, is not the coarse 
to rclieve. The injustice of the double duty imposed on} West India salt used to pack provision is, and which is con 
molasses, in 182 8, would be very generally acknowledged, | sumed principally by the poorer citizens; but the refined, 
and by none more frankly than those by wl vote “ or blown salt, as it is called, which we import from Liv: 
increase was effected. No man now would deny, ind ed, | pool, or other ports of Great Britain. The value of for: 
it had already been distinctly admitted on Poets ,» th: it| salt imported during the last year, as appears by the trea 
molasses was loaded with a heavy duty, at the pe riod to] sury returns, amounted to seven hundred and fourt« 
which he alluded, for the purpose of ren ie ring the tariff] thousand six hundred and eighteen dollars, of which for 
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hundred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and|other session, and asked for the yeas and nays; which 


thirteen dollars was imported, not from Turk’s Island, or 
from any West India port, but from England and Ireland. 
This kind is imported principally in its refined and manu- 
factured state, for the tables of the rich, and is as fair a 
subject for revenue as any one that can be named, He 
should be opposed to reducing the oe on this refined 
article; but would cheerfully reduce the duty on the coarse 
and strong West India or Turk’s Island salt, because that 
was used by the poor, and goes largely into the agricul- 
tural operations of the country. He would reduce this, 
and leave the other untouched, for the same reason that he 
would reduce the duty on molasses and leave sugar un- 
touched; in other words, he would lighten the tax from 
those who are least able to pay, and let the burden rest on 
those who use the most expensive, or what are generally 
deemed the most luxurious articles. Should the amend- 
ment which he now offered prevail, he pledged himself to 
follow it up by another, making a discrimination on salt, 
that he thought would be acceptable to every part of the 
House. 

Mr. TUCKER, for the purpose of bringing on a discus- 
sion upon the bill by itself, moved the previous question; 
which motion being seconded by a majority, and the pre- 
vious question being sustained by a vote, by yeas and nays, 
of 98 to 88, 

The main question was then put, viz. ‘Shall the bill 
be engrossed, and read a third time?” and was decided in 
the affirmative by the following vote: yeas, 103—nays, 88. 


DISTRICT AFFAIRS. 


This being the day set apart by the rules of the House 
for the transaction of business relating to the District of 
Columbia, 

Mr. BELL moved to suspend the rule, for the purpose 
of resuming the consideration of the bill for the removal 
of the Indians. 

Mr. POWERS and Mr. TAYLOR opposed the motion, 
on the ground of the necessity for acting now on the bill 
for the punishment of crimes within the District, as further 
delay would prevent its passage at all this session. As to 
the provisions respecting slaves, the latter gentleman, al- 
though he was opposed in principle to the discrimination 
which had been contended for by the southern gentlemen, 
he did not believe, as regarded the practical effect, that 
it was of much importance, and was willing to take the 
question without a word of debate, and would be content, 
howsoever the House might decide it; he thought the com- 
promise which had been agreed on, ought to satisfy its 
opponents; but the bill insome shape was indispensable. 

Mr. ALEXANDER asserted that the people of the Dis- 
trict would rather the bill should lie over till the next ses- 
sion, than have it passed in the shape it was; and, after a 
few remarks from Mr. Mercer and Mr. Bary, 

The question was taken, and the House refused to sus- 
pend the rule. 

Mr. ALEXANDER then handed to the Chair a letter 
from sundry citizens of Alexandria, containing their rea- 
sons against extending the provisions of the bill to slaves; 
and Mr. A. followed some remarks on the subject with a 
motion to postpone the bill till the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next, with a view of collecting, in the mean time, 
through the commissioners, the sense of the people on it. 

Mr. TAYLOR and Mr. POWERS opposed the motion, 
and Mr. J. S. BARBOUR advocated it. 

The question being taken, the motion to postpone was 
negatived, by yeas and nays: yeas, 77—nays, 100. 

Mr. ALEXANDER then moved a proviso to the bill: 
**that the act should not be construed to extend to slaves;” 
and on a division of the House, without debate, the pro- 
viso was agreed to: yeas, 81—nays, 77. 

Mr. PEARCE then moved that the bill be laid on the 


being ordered, 

The motion was negatived: yeas, 59--nays, 117. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 





Farmar, Max 21, 1850. 
MOLASSES AND RUM. 


Mr. McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported the following bill: 

“* Be it enacted, Ec. That, from and after the 30th day 
of September, 1830, the duty on molasses shall be five 
cents per gallon, and no morc; and from and after that 
time, there shall be allowed 2 drawback of four cents 
upon every gallon of spirits distilled in the United States, 
or the territorics thereof, from foreign molasses, on the 
exportation thereof to any foreign port or place, other 
than the dominions of any foreign State immediately ad- 
joining the United States, in the same manner, and on the 
same conditions, as before the tariff of May the 19th, 1838.” 

The bill being read the first and sccond time, 

Mr. McDUFFILE moved that the bill be engrossed fora 
third reading. 

A call of the House was moved, and ordered, but sus- 
pended before the Clerk had got through the roll. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to lay the bill on the table, 
and asked for the yeas and nays on the motion; which be- 
ing ordered, 

The question was taken, and the motion decided in the 
negative: yeas, 55—nays, 120; and 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, by a large 
majority. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 


‘Fhe House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
reported by Mr. SPENCER, of New York, a week or two 
ago, for printing ten thousand copies of Mr. Rush’s report 
on the culture of silk. 

Mr. SPENCER replied to the objections which had 
been urged, on a former occasion, to this proposition, 
contending for the established value of the information 
contained in the report—the great importance of <iffus- 
ing it through the country, in as much as silk might be 
successfully cultivated in every part of the Union--the 
great value to the country of that culture, and the import- 
ance of encouraging it by the distribution of instruction 
in the various processes of the art; to show all which, he 
adduced various facts and arguments, and a number of re- 
spectable authorities. Mr. 8. concluded by offering a mo- 
dification of the resolution, by order of the Committee on 
Agriculture, proposing to print thousand copies of 
the report. 

Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, moved that the resolution 
and the amendment be laid on the table; and the question 
being put, the motion was negutived: yeas, 71—-nays, 92. 

Mr. POLK then rose to speak on the subject, but the 
expiration of the hour cut off further debate. 








Saturvar, May 22, 1830. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 

The House resumed the resolution modified yesterday 
by Mr. Spencen, to read as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That six thousand copies of the report of the 
Committee on Agriculture, made to this House on the 13th 
of March last, with the communication accompanying the 
same, on the culture and manufacture of silk, and the like 
number of copies of essays on American silk, by Messrs. 
Peter S. Duponceau and John D’Homergue, recently pub- 
lished, be printed for the use of the House. 

Mr. POLK opposed the resolution, on the ground that 


table, with a view not to call it up this session, or any|there was no more propriety in printing, and paying for, 
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out of the contingent fund of the House, instructions in 
the art and mystery of cultivating silk, than in printing 
and distributing the American Farmer, Taylor’s Arator, 


a work on Farriery, or any other treatise on any branch of 


rural economy, &c. 


Mr. CHILTON also opposed what he considered tax- 
ing the community some two or three thousand dollars, to 
print books for the use of the members, and to distribute 
amongst their friends; and argued generally against the 
practice of voting money out of the treasury for the pur- 
chase of books for private use. He had no doubt when 
the people recovered their senses—recovered from that 
convulsien, that apoplexy, in which they had been thrown 


by political demagogues, they would rectify this sort of 


retrenchment and reform. He concluded a number of re- 
marks of the like'trains, by moving to lay the resolution on 
the table, but withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. SPENCER, who argued to show that the works 
which it was proposed to distribute, were not accessible 
to the people generally; that they were on a subject 0 
immense importance to the country, and ene which ought 
to be encouraged by the House; that the cost of the pub- 
lication was insignificant, compared with the value which 
it would be to the whole Union, &c. When Mr. S. con- 
cluded, 

Mr. CONNER moved to lay the reselution on the table; 
on which motion the yeas and nays were ordered, at the 
call of Mr. BAYLOR; and, being taken, 

The motion was negatived: yeas, 76--nays, 97. 

Mr. CHILTON then renewed his opposition to the re- 
solution, and spoke until the expiration of the hour. 





Mornay, Mar 24, 1830. 

CULTURE OF SILK. 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolution, 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture, to print six 
thousand copies of certain tracts on the culture of silk, &c. 


Mr. CHILTON, to get rid of further debate on the sub- 


ject, moved the previous question; which being seconded, 
and the main question ordered, 


Mr. MARTIN required a division of the question; and 


The question being accordingly put on the first member 


of the resolution, viz. ‘‘ That six thousand copies of the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture, made to this 
House on the 12th of Mareh, 1828, with the communica- 
tion accompanying the same, [Mr. Rush’s report] on the 


culture of silk,” be printed, it was decided in the affirma- 


tive by yeas and nays: yeas, 109—nays, 68. 
The second member of the resolution, viz. ‘* And the 
like number of copies of essays on American silk, by 


Messrs. Peter S. Duponceau and John D’Homergue, re- 


cently published, be printed for the use of the House,” 
was then also agreed to by yeas and nays—1i00 to 80. 
So the whole of the resolution was agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The House then proceeded to the unfinished business 
of Wednesday last, being the bill providing for the re- 
moval of the Indians beyond the river Mississippi—the 
question pending being on a motion for the previous ques- 
tion. 

On trying the sense of the House on seconding the mo- 
tion for the previous question, only seventy-eight rose, 
and the motion was therefore not seconded by a majority 
of the House. 

The question then recurred on the amendment. 

Mr. BELL opposed the amendments, and argued briefly 
that the bill itself proposed an appropriation only to carry 
into effect existing contracts and treaties with the Indian 
tribes, according to their construction by the Government, 
and introduced no new policy, as was contended by the 
opposition to it. Therefore, the amendment was unneces- 
sary. 
















Mr. STORRS. replied, and contended that no treaty in 
existence contained the provision which his amendment 
proposed, and that it was therefore necessary and expe- 


dient. 


Mr. WAYNE denied what the amendment assumed, 


namely, that the Cherokees were a nation independent of 
the State of Georgia. 
take an opportunity of goin 
question of Indian rights, an 
tlemen might obtain 

not have the benefit of the argument. 


He expressed a determination to 
to the foundation of this 
that whatever credit gen- 
or a fanciful eloquence, they should 


Mr. WILDE called for the reading of the eighth article 


of the treaty with the Cherokee Indians west of the Mis- 
sissippi, of May 26, 1828, as a reply to the resolution of 


Mr. Storrs. 
Mr. VINTON argued that as that treaty was made by the 


Cherokees west of the Mississippi, ft had no binding ef- 


fect on the Cherokees remaining on the east of the Missis- 
sippi. He commented on that treaty as a direct and gross 


violation of all justice, and expressed the indignation he 


had always felt at such an attempt to violate the rights of 
third persons. 

Mr. BURGES contended that the treaty of 1828 was 
practically a fraud, a deep and lasting disgrace to the last 
administration, and that this bill contained, by implication, 
a confirmation of that fraud, now attempted to be palmed 
upon this nation; to sustain which opinions, he adverted to 
the history of the treaty, and the circumstances growing 
out of it. 

Mr. JENNINGS made a few remarks. 

Mr. LEWIS opposed the amendment, and argued to 
show that the treaty which had been denounced, was just 
and proper, and cited the treaty with the Indians east of 
the Mississippi, to show that the bill before the House was 
in conformity to the settled policy of the Government. 
He read the Journal, to show that many gentlemen who 
opposed this bill, supported precisely the same provisions 
in 1826, when recommended by a different President; 
inferred from that, that the opposition to it wasa party 
opposition to the administration, and to the South: that as 


this bill was known to bethe leading measure of the pre- 


sent President, it was an object of great solicitude with 
the opposition to defeat it; and therefore called on those 
who avowed themselves the supporters of the administra- 
tion, to sustain this measure; that, if they did not, they 
would be faithless, and traitors to their party. Mr. L. then 
proceeded at some length to vindicate the policy of the 
bill, and in reply to Messrs. Srorrs and Evererr. When 
he concluded, 

Mr. STORRS rose, and said, that, as a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hempartr] was about to offer an 
amendment to the bill, of a more extensive effect, and 
which would supersede the amendment now before the 
House, he would withdraw it until the question could be 
taken, or that which he [Mr. H.] was about to propose. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, replied briefly to 
Mr. Lewts’s reference to himself, in which, among other 
remarks, he observed, that, ifthe provisions of the present 
bill were precisely the same as those which he had support- 
ed in 1826, it was singular that the gentlemen who now 
advocate this should have voted against that, as was the 
case with the members from Georgia itself; and he vindi- 
cated himself from the imputation of being influenced in 
his course on this subject by party considerations. 

Mr. THOMPSON said that he did not rise to enter into 
a general discussion, at thet time, of the subject then be- 
fore the House—that although he had purposely abstained 
from a participation in the discussion of any of the various 
subjects which had engaged the attention of the House 
during the present session, with a special view to secure to 
himself the privilege of discussing this subject at some 
length, yet considerations of an important character had 
disposed him to abstain from the discussion; nor would he 
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now trouble the House with any remarks upen the subject, 
for he thought the cause of principle and humanity could 
be better served by voting than by: talking; but the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Everett] had, on two oc-| 
casions, alluded to the vote which the delegation from 
Georgia gave on the call of the late President ofthe United 
States [Mr. Apams] for an appropriation to carry what is 
commonly called the new treaty into effect. Mr. T. said 
that he felt that it was due to Georgia——to.the gentlemen 
who composed that delegation—-to correct principles—to 
the House, and to the American people, to state concisely 
the principles which influenced the Georgia delegation on 
that occasion. In February, 1825, [said Mr. T.] commis-| 
sioners appointed on the part of the United States for the 
purpose, entered into compact with the Creek Indians, at 
the Indian Springs, by which they relinquished their claim 
to all territory within the limits of Georgia. This com- 
pact was transmitted to the seat of the General Govern- 
ment, and, with objections to its validity, was presented to 
the President, who laid thatinstrument, with the objections 
to it, before a cabinet council; and under the advice of the 
council, the treaty, with the objections, was presented to 
the Senate for ratification. That body, by a very large ma- 
jority, gave their sanction to it. But before the ratification 
received executive sanction, the Presidential chair changed| 
incumbents. Mr. Adams, who was a member of the coun- 
cil who advised Mr. Monroe to lay the subject before the) 
Senate, succeeded to the executive chair, and finally gave 
the executive sanction to that ratification. Thus [said 
Mr. T.] that treaty, having received final constitutional 
sanction, became a supreme law of the land, and of course 
was by the constitution placed on the same dignified! 
ground with the constitution itself, for that instrument says 
that ‘* this constitution, and laws of the United States| 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and alf treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
Now, sir, [said Mr. T.] the treaty of the Indian Springs! 
having thus received constitutional sanctions, all the terri- 
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Chief Magistrate of the Union, and the white population 
may be driven into the Atlantic by a retrocession of the 
whole territory to the aboriginal inhabitants of this conti- 
nent. Any or all the States of this Union might be sold 
by him to a foreign power. These [said Mr. T.] were 
the views which influenced the delegation from Georgia 
to give their vote against the treaty made by Mr. Adams 
with the Creek Indians, as well as against the appropria- 
tion to carry it into effect. And the principles upon which 
the delegation. from Georgia acted on that oecasion, are, it 
seems to me, [said Mr. T.] such as ought to have induced 
every honest and correct man, who had any knowledge of 
constitutional principles and provisions, to vete in opposi- 
tion to such a daring violation of constitutional principles, 
such a monstrous stretch of executive power, as was com- 
mitted by Mr. Adams on that occasion. 

Mr. VINTON then took the floor, and addressed the 
House two hours against the bill. When he concluded, 
seven or eight members rose; but 

Mr. DESHA, having obtained the floor, moved the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, moved a call ofthe House. 

Mr. LAMAR, of Georgia, demanded the yeas and nays 
on this motion; which being taken, the call was ordered 
by a vote of 128 to 29. 

The roll was then called, when it appeared there were 
seven members absent, two of whom soon after entered 
the Hall; and, after some time, 

Mr. BROWN moved a suspension of further proceed- 
ings, which motion was decided by yeas and nays in the 
affirmative. 

The motion for the previous,question recurring, the 
House divided, and, tellers being appeinied by the Chair, 
they reported ninety-three for putting the previous ques- 
tion, and ninety-nine against it. 

Mr. WAYNE said, this question should be discussed 
with a deep sense of what is due to the reputation of our 
country. Great moral principles are involved—the con- 
struction of treaties isimphcated—the characters of States 
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tory within the limits of Georgia, embraced by its provi-| are at stake--the weak are supposed to be oppressed by 
sions, became a part of the sovereign State—for as Geor-} the powerful--and a large portion of the most active be- 
gia, by the issue of the American revolution, acquired the| nevolence of our country is alert, to applaud or condemn, 
right to exclusive sovereignty within her limits, and as the| to exult or to grieve, at the termination of our legislation. 
United States, by the compact with Georgia, in 1802,| It is true this benevolence is, in a degree, embittered by 
bound themselves to extinguish the Indian title to all terri-| party spirit; and there are those here who would pervert 
tory within Georgia, for the use of that State, the instant] it to that mischievous end. Fanaticism has given to it a 
that those Indians thus relinquished their title, a full, per- coloring unfavorable to dispassionate judgment, and its 
fect, and complete title to the territory embraced by the! purity is alloyed by selfishness. But it cannot be denied, 
provisions of that treaty within the limits of Georgia, vested] for the memorials on your table show it, that among those 
in that State, which could not be divested without her] who are opposed to the policy intended to be.accomplish- 
consent. Sir, [said Mr. T.] Mr. Adams, in his opening] ed by the bill, there are many who are actuated by a spirit 
message addressed to Congress at the commencement of| of disinterestedness, and a sincere sympathy for the Indian, 
the session which immediately ensued his installation into excited by the misapprehension that he is about to be driv, 
the executive office, repudiated the treaty of the Indian] from the forests of his fathers, and to be made the victim 
Springs, (1825,) by suggesting that it was founded in fraud,| of tyranny. Sir, the opposition, however, to this bill, 
but said he would make it the subject-matter of a separate | neither in this House nor out of it, has been of a commend- 
and special message. This promise was not redecmed;| able kind; and when its provisions shall be calmly examin- 
but Mr. Adams assumed the right to enter into treaty with] ed, and its policy shall have been realized in the conden- 
a delegation from that part of the Creek tribe of Indians) sation of an Indian population of sixty thousand souls in 
which was known as hostile to the United States during| the region to which they are invited—hving under the pro- 
the late war, by which he re-ceded to that tribe a part of} tection of this powerful nation—lifted up from the degra- 
the territory, a complete title to which had, by the ratifi-| dation of their savage habits into a state of society in all 
cation of the treaty of 1825, vested in Georgia, and this; respects like our own, and running a parallel carcer of 
without the privity or consent of that State; thus virtu-| comfort, independence, and political connexion with our- 
ally ceding to an Indian tribe a part of a sovereign State.| selves—the sagacity of the historian will be at no loss to 
Now, {said Mr. T.] if it was competent for Mr. Adams! discover the causes of the opposition the plan has had to 
thus to re-cede to the Creek Indians a portion of territory| encounter, and he will be forced to write, at least, a re- 
which had thus become a part of a sovereign State, was it] flection upon the short-sightedness and perverseness of 
not competent for him to re-cede to those Indians, as well] that hostility which so perseveringly seeks to defeat a 
as to the Cherokees, all the territory obtained from them] scheme so full of national disinterestedness and of moral 
by previous purchases? And if sv, what point of limita- grandeur, for the alleviation of human misery. But, sir, 
tion could have stayed his wasting hand in a back ward| the present generation anticipates the condemnation of 
course of reckless policy? Concede this power to the| posterity in our successful repulse of this opposition; and 
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if this measure shall be carried by a single vote, or by your 
casting vote, Mr. Speaker—and no one more sincerely 
wishes you such an accession of honor to that you have 
already reaped in this struggle, and which never before, 
in the history of legislation, has been placed by fortune 
so repeatedly in the power of a presiding officer ina single 
contest*—the good which shall ag done, even in the life- 
time of those who are in the van of opposition, shall give 
to them a mortifying retrospection. But, sir, I will neither 
triumph in anticipation, nor permit myself to use an ex- 
pression offensive to the most delicate of this humane and 
conscientious opposition, however much its earnestness 
may have obliterated the memory of the recent past, 
and though it acts with a terrible energy in an opposite 
direction to that which it took some three years since. 
Among those, sir, who have most cause to be offended, I 
can nevertheless look with serenity upon this opposition, 
and calmly detect the elements which compose it; admire 
the arrangement which has embodied the discontented in 
this House into a single phalanx, presenting uniformly, at 
every hour in the night and the day, when a vote is to be 
taken, an unbroken body of philanthropists, uniting in the 
single chorus, 
* ‘The miserable have no other medicine, 
Bui only Hope.” 

And, in looking at the opposition out of this House, I, sir, 
must be permitted to distinguish from the deluded, and, to 
speak of him with respect, the venerable man who pre- 
s:ded at the meeting which issued the New York memorial, 
thinking of him only as bearing a name associated with re- 
collections which Americans love to cherish, and as an 
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partake of what the providence of God had given to him 
and his fathers as an inheritance-—‘‘that, as original 
tenant of the soil, by immemorial possession, he holds 
a title beyond and superior to the British Crown and her 
colonies, and to all adverse pretensions of our confedera- 
tion and subsequent union.” Sir, we meet the honorable 
gentlemen who so fondly revert to the rights of these early 
and first lords of the soil, and deny that the Indian had 
either ownership, proprietary right, or tenancy hy occu- 
pancy, to the lands over which he roamed. It is commonly 
said, our ownership exists by purchase from the Indian, 
and that he was proprietor and sovereign of the soil. 
But both are said, only because he was found upon the 
continent at its discovery. That he was in possession of 
portions of land, which were in savage cultivation, over 
which he roamed for game and war—that several of the 
tribes had designated natural boundaries as the limits of 
their hunting grounds, and claimed such an exclusive use 
of it, against other tribes, no one willdeny. But did the 
extent of their naturel rights against each other give such 
a title or occupancy to all that they aggregately claimed, 
as to include a power to exclude others from seeking this 
continent as a resting place from persecution and want, 
and making it the land of civilization and christianity’ Sir, 
they were proprietors of what they used, so long as it was 
used; but not sovereigns of any part. The one denotes a 
thing or place in possession: the other is, strictly, an arti- 
ficial term, applicable only to that state of society where 
Government is sufficiently advanced to class those living 
under it in the community of nations; where there is indi- 
viduality of possession and pursuit, and a recognition of 


artist whose works will. live when we are dead; and, if|the leading principles of conduct between man and man, 


public report has assigned the authorship of ‘* William 
Penn”’ to its proper owner, mistaken as are the principles 
of that publication, misled as the writer is, in the very heat 
of this controversy, I do not hesitate to bear witness to his 
being a man whose name will be put high upon the cata- 
logue of christian philanthropists, when our contentions 
shall be buried in the grave of coming generations. The 
cause we advocate needs nct the proscription of its adver- 
saries; and the principles which sustain us, should induce 
us to forbear, and to repress resentment at opposition, 
except where opposition has become misrepresentation. 
Though in its consequences it may seem to bear hard upon 
the interests of the State of which I am a citizen, I am glad 
to sec it, for it will be another assurance to the world, that 
though our countrymen may have a mistaken subject of 
excitement, they are always alive to what may seem to press 
upon human rights; and that, in this land, nothing can be 
done to affect them, which will not stand the test of rigid 
and jealous scrutiny. It assures the world, too, that what- 
ever may be done, in this instance, can only be done with 
the consent of a majority of twenty-four States; the greater 
number of them having no interest in the question, and 
therefore without temptation to be misled--thus presump- 
tively vindicating whatever may be the result. 

But, sir, I proceed to the discussion of the subject: and 
the first point of inquiry is, what was the condition of the 
Indian, in regard to his right to land or soil upon this con- 
tinent, before and at the time of the arrival of the white 
man? This inquiry into the Indian's ownership of the soil, 
us by the manner in which the whole 
argued by our adversaries in and out of this House. I 
would ae have avoided it, if it had not been made 
the source of fruitful imposition in this controversy. For 
effect, and to produce a sympathy to interfere with the 
understanding of the argument in support of the measure 


now before us, the Indian has been called the owner of 


the soil—that he generously permitted our 


* In the course of the passage of this bill, Mr. Speaker Stevenson 
gave the casting vote three times in favor of the bill; and each of them 
were vital questions, 


ancestors to 


juntil time or accident placed it in his power to slake his 
\demon remembrances of supposed or actual wrongs in 


} 


with customs or laws to enforce the observance of them; 
and that compacted existence of a people, which separates 
them from others, and gives to them the name and attitude 
of a nation, in its relative position with other nations. So- 
vereignty over soil is the attribute of States; and it can 
never be affirmed of tribes living in a savage condition, 
without any of the elements of civilization, as they were 
exhibited in the nations of antiquity, or in those of modern 
times; whether they live under the pressure of Asiatic su- 
perstitions, or in the emancipated privileges of christen- 
dom. Among the Indians of North America, an appro- 
priation of the soil to individuals was unknown—nor had 
any of the tribes any institutions to indicate that the pro- 
perty in the soil was in the tribe, as was the case among 
the ancient Germans, except the fluctuating limits which 
astronger tribe chose to assume, from time to time, to 
prevent hunting excursions within them by a weaker. 
Theirs was the hunter’s state, and in a lower condition of 
it than had been known before by civilized man. Their 
hunger being appeased, from flood and field, individuals, 
or parties of each tribe, roved over the land in pursuit of 
game, without regard to the place in which it was taken; 
and their wanderings in the chase knew no bounds, ex- 
cept as they were regulated by the quantity of game, or 
as they ascertained the existence of some other tribe, using 
the adjacent land for the same purpose. Without formal 
conventions to fix boundaries, the tribes in the neighbor- 


'hood of cach other, in the course of time, knew the hunt- 
: = ! up ‘ing grounds as they were separately claimed. 
when he was first visited by the colonists, is forced upon |py either upon the grounds of another, was followed by 


question has been |jndividual contentions or tribal war. 


A trespass 


Wars taught the 
savage prudence, or rather how to smother his revenge, 


\the blood and entrails of his enemy. When the relative 
strength of tribes prevented one from extirpating or en- 
slaving another, the fears of each conceded to the other 
rights, not to the land or soil, but to the fish in its streams, 
|and to the animals on its surface; and this usufructuary 
enjoyment was all that the Indian claimed. Can such a 
use of a country give a property in the soil? or did it, by 
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the law of nature, empower the Indian to exclude the white | from New England interpose to defeat, with an unfilial dis- 
man from making a settlement within the limits of the hunt-| regard of the source from which we draw the example of 
ing grounds of the former, and maintaining his possession | our conduct? Whenever it is said, then, that the Indian 
by force, if he had ability to do so? permitted the white man to occupy the lands we now pos- 

But, sir, this questionis settled for us; and, until this con-| sess, no more is meant than that he stipulated, for a price, 
troversy began, I had not supposed it would have been |to abstain from using the power of numbers to repress 
overlooked or denied; and it is with some surprise that 1|the settlement of a colony in itsinfancy. Every contract be- 
have heard it stated, in the course of this debate, that it | tween the early settlers and the Indians will show it to have 





was the generous consent of the Indians which permitted | been the apprehension of the former that they were buy- 
our ancestors to begin the settlement of these glorious|ing peace, and not lands—though, to preserve the first, it 
States, that we were intruders upon their possessions, and | was necessary that some boundaries should be determined 
were now to repay their kindnesses to our forefathers by |by the parties, within which each were to live in their 
driving them into annihilation. Vattel says, folio 92, sec- | accustomed manner. To acknowledge in the Indian a 
tion 81: ‘* The whole earth is appointed for the nourish- | greater right in the soil than has been stated, and to have 
ment of the inhabitants; but it would be incapable of doing jallowed it in practice, would be an admission of the pro- 
so, was it uncultivated. Every nation is, then, obliged, by priety of his continuing to live in his irrational condition; 
the law of nature, to cultivate the ground that has fallen irrational, because their numbers might have been supplied 
to its share; and it has no right to expect or require assist- with food by the cultivation of a hundredth part of the 
ance from others any further than as the land in its posses- |territory which the tribes claim for the chase. For, not- 
sion is incapable of furnishing it with necessaries. Those} Witlistanding it suits the purposes of gentlemen to call 
aa like the ancient Germans and modern Tartars, who, |them great and powerful nations, which have dwindled 
1aving fertile countries, disdain to cultivate the earth, and |/nto insignificance from their contact with the white man, 
choose rather to live by rapine, are wanting to themselves, | Who does not know that the fears of the colonists, the natu 
and deserve to be exterminated as savage and pernicious |! al love of the marvellous in the savage, and his metaphori- 
beasts. There are others, who, to avoid agriculture, j}cal expression of numbers, magnified hundreds into thou- 
would live only by hunting and their flocks. This might, | sands, and the hundred tribes into which they were divided 
doubtless, be allowed in the first ages of the world, when |into millions of persons? ‘Trumbull, in his history, gives 
the earth, without cultivation, produced more than was |® condensed but very satisfactory view of this point, which 
sufficient to feed its few inhabitants. But at present, when |corresponds with the researches of the best writers upon 
the human race is so greatly multiplied, it could not subsist ithe subject; and the question in regard to aboriginal popu- 
if all nations resolved to live in that manner. Those who |/ation in the United States, when the colonists landed, is so 
still retain this idle life, usurp more extensive territories well settled, that even the warmest admirers of New Eng- 
than they would have occasion for, were they to use honest jland antiquities no longer repeat the delusions of Mather 
labor, and have, therefore, no reason to complain, if other |and Neale. What, then, becomes of the position, so vaunt- 
nations, more laborious and too closely confined, come to|ingly assumed and repeated in the course of this debate, 
possess a part. Thus, though the conquest of the unci- jthat God, in his providence, planted these tribes in this 
vilized empires of Peru and Mexico was a notorious usur-| Western worl 1, and made them tenants of the soil by im- 
pation, the establishment of many colonies on the conti-|™emorial possession’ The Indian the tenant of the soil! 
nent of North America may, on their confining themselves | He never was so, in any sense of the w ord. But itis by the 
within just bounds, be extremely lawful. The people of| misapplication of such terms to his condition, to which 
these vast countries rather overran than inhabited them.” | Civilized man has affixed a distinct meaning, descriptive of 
And the same writer, in his chapter upon the establish- lin lividual ownership in lands, that we are misled as to In- 
ment of a nation in a country, remarks: ‘ There is an-| ‘an rights. 
other celebrated question, to which the discovery of the | Sir, God, in his providence, had been pleased to reveal 
New World has principally given rise. It is asked, if a himself to the man of another continent-—his purposes to- 
nation may lawfully take ‘possession of a part of a vast wards him, in time and for eternity—what was his rational 
country, in which there are found none but erratic nations, condition, his rights over the earth, though the penalty of 
incapable, by the smallness of their numbers, to people jhis transgression-—how the proper use of it would conduce 
the whole. We have already observed, in establishing |t© his comfort, and the increase of his species, and, by 
the obligation to cultivate the earth, that these nations can. | binding men in communities, would keep alive a social de- 
not exclusively appropriate to themselves more land than |votion to his Maker, and the remembrance of a hereafter, 
they have occasion for, and which they are unable to settle in which men are tolive a life of immortality, It was this 
and cultivate. Their removing their habitations through |r widence which gave to our fathers the right to plant 
these immense regions cannot be taken for a true and k gal |themselves by the side of the Indian—to draw themselves, 
possession; and the people of Europe, too closely pent up, jan l to teach their degraded brother to draw, from their 
finding land of which these nations are in no ‘particular mother earth, bounties which he neither knew how to 
want, and of which they make no actual and constant use, |produce nor to enjoy. What though the Indian roved 
may lawfully possess it, and establish colonies there. We |through the forests of America cotemporancously with the 
have already said that the earth belongs to. the human wande 








rings of God’s chosen people in their escape from 





race in general, and was designed to furnish it with sub-| Egyptan b mdage—-time could give to him no right to 
sistence. If each nation had resolved, from the beginning, |More of the soil than he could cultivate; and the decree 





to appropriate to itself a vast country, that the people |™ hich den'ed him to be lord of the domain, was the Al- 
might live only by hanting, fishing, and wild fruits, our | mighty’s command to his creatures to till the earth. 

globe would not be sufficient to maintain a tenth part of| Compare the present population of the world with its 
its present inhabitants. People have not, then, deviated magnitude; and, if men were still roving tribes, without 
from the views of nature, in confining the Indians within I cin lization or fixed habitation, its spontancous produc- 


narrow limits. However, we cannot help praising th tions of vegetables, fish, fowl, and animals, would be 
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moderation of the English puritans who first settled in |suflic ent to prevent mank nd from degen rating to the 
New England, who, notwithstanding their being furnished | conclition of cannibals. Sir, the c vilized man of Europe, 
with a charter from their sovereign, purchased of the In- lpinched by want, and worn down by intolerance, neither 





dians the land they resolved to cultivate.” And, sir, is|mecded the edicts of popes, nor the chartcrs of kings, to 
not this commendable moderation in regard to the indians, authorize him to make this western world refuge. His 


which we now propose to pursue, but which gentlemen |wants admonished lim to seck a land where his labors 
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would be rewarded by plenty; tyranny absolved him from | 


all allegiance to the place of his nativity; and his right to] Nations. 


make this continent the grave of himself and the home of 
his posterity, was, that the Indian claimed territories too 
large for the condition in which God intended man should 
be; and that the land which was not in individual as well as 
in tribal use, and only in use for hunting, was not such an 
occupancy as excluded others from its enjoyment, or which 
created an ownership which it was unjust to invade. Nor 
can the right for which I contend be refuted, until it can 
be shown that no pressure of want or tyranny will justify 
expatriation, and that, in our necessities, we are debarred 
from casting our eyes to those new regions which science 
and enterprise have discovered, and which God intended 
for the support of all which its surface, aided by cultiva- 
tion, can maintain. The Indian, a creature like ourselves, 
had his share in this new world--and christians, coming 
among them, had no right to trespass, but only to partake. 
This was only a share—not a political right, or jurisdiction, 
or ownership, because God had placed him in the midst of 
these groves, mountains, and streams, to deprive his more 
civilized brother from resting in their shade, enjoying their 
grandeur, or partaking of their products, and to commit 
them as an inheritance to endless generations. I will not 
presume to inquire by what tremendous moral or natural 
convulsion a portion of the human race were separated 
from the rest, and allowed to degenerate into barbarism; 
but, knowing the fact, reason and the records of diyi- 
nity tell me, as well by precept as by example, that, when) 
resisted by the man of Europe, the savage of America| 
was not in the condition which God intended his creatures! 
to be--that their rights over soil or territory were limited} 
to what they could catch or kill, toappease the cravings of 
hunger—to the spots upon which they may have built their 
huts—and that they had no such jurisdiction over the land, } 
as would have justified them in refusing to receive from} 
the emigrant a something as the pledge that they were to| 
live in amity with him. 

In this branch of the discussion, sir, [ have advanced no} 
principle inconsistent with the most rigid morality--none}| 
which it has not been convenient to gentlemen, in the ar-| 
dor of their opposition, to forget; and I have been farced 
to occupy the time I have taken, the more effectually to 
disabuse the minds of many of a misconception of Indian| 
rights over soil and territory, and of that amiab] 
thy for early Indian generosity, which has been so dex- 
trously turned into opposition to the present administra- 
tion by the plaintive retrospection of our adversaries. 

It is time, however, sir, to inquire into what was the 
political condition of the Indians in regard to England, 
after the country was colonized. Did they continue to be 
independent of that Government? And, if not, what por- 
tion of their independence was surrendered voluntarily, 
or taken away by conques Did the Indian, after having 
surrendered the right which he claimed to sell his hunting 
grounds, by acknowledging the pre-emption of them to 
be in Great Britain, retain any thing to himself but a quali- 
fied right of occupancy, witha political and civil jurisdic- 
tion over their persons and lands in the King of Engiand? 
Ishall not, of course, detain the House with references to 
the history of the many tribes of Indians which acknow- 
ledged themselves to be subjects of the King of Engiand 
previous to 1756: but, in illustration of the jurisdiction 
claimed by the English over the Indian, and practically 

rted, it will be well to refer gentlemen who deny any 
jurisdiction to the States over the Indians living in their 
limits, to the histerical recollections of the treat r 3 of Rys- 
wick and Utreclit, between the E lish 1 Fre ich, and 
the last of which was ratified in 1713. In thos 
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semblance of government—the Five 
They are termed, in the treaty, the subjects of 
England, and are distinguished from other Indians living 
within the grants of the King, who are called the friends 
of England, but had not acknowledged themselves to be 
subjects. In regard to the latter, it 1s sufficient to assert, 
what cannot be denied, that all the tribes in the provinces, 
or on their borders, had acknowledged themselves to be 
subjects of the King previous to 1756, and no tribe more 
pointedly than the Cherokees. As early asthe year 1730, 
they acknowledged England’s King as their monarch, and 
received from the hands of his envoy, Sir Alexander Cum- 
ming, a commander in chief for the Cherokee nation. 
They sent a deputation of chiefs to England—* laid the 
crown of their nation, with the scalps of their enemies 
and feathers of glory, at his Majesty’s feet, as a pledge of 
their loyalty.” They not only stipulated, by treaty, to be 
the allies of England, in war and peace—but, by treaty, 
they were to surrender their own people for a violation of 
the rights of Englishmen, as well as Englishmen who might 
trespass upon them. By this treaty the King acquired a 
right to give a title to Cherokee lands, and the Cherokees 
became individually his subjects. Nor was their depen- 
dency and subjection to Great Britain in any way inter- 
rupted for twenty-five years. 

When the disputes between the French and English, 
concerning their territories in America, brought on war, 
the Cherokees again acknowledged their fealty to the King 
of England; and though, at the termination of the war, 
they were seduced from their allegiance by the artifices 
of the French, and by the misconduct of some .of our 
people, yet the war with them ended in their complete 
subjugation by Grant, Montgomery, and Stewart. Hos- 
tilities, it is true, ceased by treaty, but they were not treat- 
ed with as equals: and the King of England re-affirmed 
his sovereignty and jurisdiction over them, but left them 
in the undisturbed occupancy of their hunting grounds-— 
still retaining the right to grant them, only subject to such 
occupancy. And this sovereignty and jurisdiction were 
exercised in various ways, for more than twenty years, 
and were shown in the most undeniable character, when, 
in the war of the revolution, the Cherokees obeyed 
the orders of. England, and laid waste the frontiers of 
the Carolinas and Georgia. When the constancy of our 
people terminated what had been gloriously begun, by 
a glorious peace, England, subdued where she had 
waged the war, surrendered her sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion of every kind over all the people within the bounda- 
ries of the United States. From that moment, not only 
Georgia, but every State in the confederacy, where In- 
dians were, asserted, by their legislation, a jurisdiction 
over them and their lands; and, until very recently, not- 
withstanding the nature of the intercourse between the 
tribes and the United States, this jurisdiction of the States 
over the Indians within their limits had not been denied, 
even by implication. Nor is it now denied entirely, ex- 
cept in behalf of the Cherokees, who are supposed to be 
released from its operation by virtue of treaties between 
that tribe and the United States. The weakness, however, 
of such a pretence shall be shown, when the provisions of 
those treaties shall be examined, as they will be before I 
conclud 

The jurisdiction, sir, of which I speak, did not extend 
toa right, upon the part of the States, to deprive the In- 
dians of their hunting grounds, without a cause, and with- 
out compensation; but it was exercised, as it had been done 
by England, in preventing them from selling any of their 
lands without permission from the States--though they 
were granted by the States without consulting the tribes, 
and the grantees took their titles, disburdened of every 
lien encumbrance except Indian occupancy. The 
States claimed, and without any exception the Indians ac- 
knowledged they had a pre-emption of their lands. The 
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States regulated their trade; and this without treaty stipu- 
lations, but in virtue of the authority to do so, which the} 
Indians had conceded to England. The States punished | 
them for violations of law, whether committed within the 
territory which had been reduced practically under their 
police, or without it. And, in short, the jurisdiction was 
asserted in every particular, and nothing was Icft to the 
Indians but an authority over each other, which, as savages, 
they had exercised, and which, in our then condition, it 
was inconvenient to the States to assume. This jurisclic- 
diction was asserted by Massachusetts as early as 1672; 
and the Indians’ right to land in that * jurisdiction,” was 
limited by statute to such as they had ‘* possessed, im- 
proved, and subdued.” Atthe same time, the Indians’ 
right to sell land was prohibited, by severe penalties, with- 
out * license from that court.” Nor were they permitted 
to ‘*make grants for a term of years.” All trade with 
the Indians in that province was forbidden, under the pen- 
alty of a confiscation of the merchandise. ‘ because the 
trade of furs with the Indians in this jurisdiction doth pro- 
perly belong to the commonwealth.” And his excellency 
the Governor, with the consent of his council, was em- 
powered to ** appoint and commissionate discreet persons, 
within several parts of this province, to have the inspec- 
tion and more particular care and government of the In- 
dians in their respective plantations; and to have, use, and 
exercise the power of a justice of the peace over them, 
in all matters, civil and criminal, as well for the hearing} 
and determining pleas between party and party, and to 
award execution thereon, as for examining, hearing, and 
punishing of criminal offences, according to the acts and 
laws of this province, so far as the power of a justice does 
extend; as also to nominate and appoint constables and 
other proper and necessary officers among them.” 

It would only have been discreet, too, in gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, and New York, 
who have zealously distinguished themselves by opposition 
to the measure now before us, to have examined more 
minutely than they appear to have done, into the nature 
and extent of the jurisdiction claimed by the States over 
Indians living in their limits. If they had cone so, it is 
reasonable to think that the fear of the re-action of their re- 
proaches against the State of Georgia, for having excluded 
the Cherokees from giving testimony, but in certain cases, | 





in her courts, would have restrained them from the free | 


indulgence of their regrets in that regard. 


evidence of an Indian, though sustained by strong ‘* con- 
curring circumstances, amounting to a high presump- 
tion,” in the only case in which an Indian is permitted by | 
statute to testify, is nullified by the accused, if he will but 
swear the accusation to be untrue. Nay, sir, so far is this} 
jurisdiction carried by Massachusetts, that a devise of real 
estate by an Indian was, and is to this day, null and void; | 
and so uninterrypted has been the paternal superintend- 
ence of that State over these children of the forest, who 
have been cruelly subjected to laws, under which at least 
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While, sir, lam upon the subject of Massachusetts ju- 
risdiction over the Indians, permit me to remind those of 
her citizens representing her in this House, and who are so 
tender of Cherokee rights, that their State has distinguish- 
ed itself by one memorable instance of punishment for 
a denial of her sovereignty over the Indians. The name 
of Roger Williams is familiar to the ears of gentlemen from 
the East; and the memory of the man is dear to all who 
love to trace the beginning of that christian liberty which 
is now exhibiting itself intriumph in every part of Europe, 
and which we so fully enjoy; for he was among the fore- 
most, if not the first, of those men it England or America, 
who well understood, and were bold enough to preach 
christian toleration. Williams, however, was a politician 
as well as theologian; and though there was much con- 
tention concerning his orthodoxy, which exposed him to 
| persecution, his life will bear me fully out in the declara- 
tion that he would never have been banished, if, in the 
zeal for Indian rights, he had not said that the charter of 
Massachusetts was good for nothing, as the soil and sove- 
reignty were not purchased from the Indians. Neither 
threats nor persuasions could prevail upon him to refrain 
from the promulgation of this political opinion; and the 
| magistrates of the commonwealth combatted it in the short- 
est way, by a sentence of banishment. Sir, the State of 
Georgia claims at the hands of the delegation from Massa- 
chusetts, in her present controversy, the benefit of this 
instance of the exercise of her sovereignty; and leaves, for 
their consolation, the reflections which may be drawn from 
the remembrance that the jurisdiction over the Indians 
within her limits, for which she contends, is sanctioned by 
the persecution of one of the most remarkable men of the 
age in which he lived, on account of his denial of it to 
Massachusetts. 

Connecticut, too, sir, was not behind her elder sister in 
the assertion of her jurisdiction and sovereignty over the 
Indians within her chartered limits; and we find her early 
declaring ‘that all lands in this Government are holden 
of the King of Great Britain, as the lord of the fee; and 
that no title to any lands in this colony can accrue by any 
purchase made of Indians, on pretence of their being na- 
tive proprietors thereof, without the allowance and appro- 
bation of this Assembly.” She restrained and regulated 
trade with them as she pleased; and directed her select- 
men to endeavor to assemble the Indians annually, **and 





Sir, in the| acquaint them with the laws of the Government for the 


State just mentioned, as the Jaw stands at this day, the} punishment of such immoralities as they may be guilty of, 


and make them sensible that they are not exempted from 
the penalties of such laws, any more than his Majesty’s 
other subjects in the colony are.”? Purchases of lands from 
the Indians, ‘funder color or pretence of such Indians 
being the proprietors of said lands by a native right,” with- 
out leave from the Assembly, are forbidden, under severe 
penalties. The testimony of an Indian, though sustained 
by strong circumstances, is of no avail, if the accused will 
but swear to his innocence. And, notwithstanding Con- 
necticut, by her representatives on this floor, remonstrates 





their numters have not increased, though admirably cal-|against any civil jurisdiction over the Cherokees by the 
culated to give happiness, strength, and respectability to| State of Georgia, her legislators, in 1808, and only so far 
their masters, that, as late as 1805, we find statutory guar-| back as 1821, passed acts subjecting Indians in her limits 
dians appointed to have the care and overs‘ ght of said In-|to the same punishments as are to be inflicted upon white 
dians and their property, with full power to superintend|men who may transgress her laws; and the regulation of 








the same. All conveyances by them of lands in fee, or| their property and persons is committed to that kind guard. 
for a term of years, are declared to be ‘* utterly void, and|ianship which their degraded condition requires, and with- 
of none effect, except approved by their guardians.” }out which they would be constant victims of imposition. 
And, by 2 statute passed in 1810, so wholesome has been | Sir, I pass over the laws of Maine, New Hampshire, 


the operation of Massachusetts legislation upon the morals! Rhode Island, New J« rsey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
and increase of the Indians within her limits, and so care-| ginia, North Carolina, and South: Carolina, in all of which 
fully have they assured to them the rights of freemen, | jurisdiction and sovereignty over the Indians in their re- 
that no action can be sustained ‘fin any court of law in | spe ctive limits are asserted, as well before the revolution as 
that commonwealth, where an Indian is a plaintiff, unless} after it, and practised to the present day; and, though the 
the original will be endorsed by two or more of theirjgentleinan from New York {Mr. S ‘ 

guardians.” 





ronrs] has, by his man- 
[ner of arguing this question, subjected the State which 
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he represents, in part, to some animadversion, and himself 


| protecting and supporting the said Six 
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Nations of Indians, 


to reproof, I will content myself with remarking that no|and their tributaries, for upwards of one hundred years 


State in the Union has more positively insisted upon her| 
sovereignty over Indians, and their lands within her limits, | 
than New York; and that her civil jurisdiction over their| 
persons, both by the decision of her courts and her statutes, 
is affirmed in the strongest terms, as well over those In-| 
dians who have not ceded their lands to that State, as over 
those who have: and this, notwithstanding the establish- 
ment by the Indians of a Government for themselves, claim- 
ing to be independent of that State, as the Cherokees do 
of Georgia, and the existence of treaties between those In-| 
dians and the United States, containing the same assurances | 
of protection and guaranties of territory, which, it is said 
by gentlemen on this floor, make the Cherokeesa distinct 
and independent nation. Nor, sir, should we have heard 
a denial of the jurisdiction of the States over Indians with- 
in their limits, if the too zealous anxiety of gentlemen to 
defeat the administration, in this prominent point of its 
policy, had not caused an oblivion in their minds of the po- 
litical history of our country. We have the records to show 
that this claim of jurisdiction was collectively admitted by 
the States, from the beginning of their first confederacy 
until after the adoption of the present constitution; and it 
will be for those opposed to us to prove when, how, and 
by what States, it has been surrendered to the United 
States. We call for the convention, agreement, the direct 
clause in the constitution, by which it is given up; or for 
any other which, by inference or construction, can take it 
away. 

When a petition from a part of Virginia was laid before 
Congress, on the Ist of June, 1775, intimating ‘* fears of a 
rupture with the Indians, on account of Lord Dunmore’s 
conduct,” and desiring commissioners to attend a meeting 
of the Indians at Pittsburg, it was ordered ‘‘ that the above 
be referred to the delegates of the colonies of Virginiaand 
Pennsylvania.” Nor were there any subsequent proceed- 
ing’s in regard to it, without the consent and co-operation of| 
those States. In less than six weeks, Congress, aware of| 
the efforts made by English emissarics to excite the Indians 
to take up arms against the colonies, took such steps as the 
exigency required, to secure their friendship and neutrality; 
and three Indian departments were formed—the Northern, 
Middle, and Southern. But in none of their subsequent} 
measures was the jurisdiction of States, over Indians in 
their limits, in any way infracted. And the first proof in 
support of the declaration Ll have made, is to be found in 
the proceedings of Congress on the 2d November, 1782, 
when a deputation from the Catawba tribe urged Congress 
to secure to them certain lands in South Carolina, to pre-| 
serve thein from being ‘‘ intruded into by force, and not to} 
be alienated, even with their own consent.” Congress 
knowing where the jurisdiction was, 

Resolved, ** That it be recommended to the Legislature | 
of South Carolina to take such measures for the satisfac-| 
tion and security of the said tribe, as the said Legislature 
shall, in their wisdom, think fit.” 

And for the particular information of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Sronnrs] that he may hereafter know the | 
true ground of that State’s jurisdiction over Indians within | 
her limits, and, in his future discussions of this subject, 
r privately or in this House, that he may not mistake, | 
and mistake it to be from voluntary concessions by Indians| 
to the State, I refer him to the report of a committee of 
Congress, May Ist, 1782 | to read it: 

Ist. ** It cl arly < dt ) your committ , that all the | 
lands be Six Nations of Indians, and their | 
tributaries, have been, in due form, put under the protec- | 
tion of the Crown of England, by the said Six Nat 
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| 








eith 


, andask to be permitte 
I 


longing to the 
ONS, as 
te Government of New York, so fur as| 
respects jurisdiction only.” 

2d. **That the citizens of the said colony of New York} 
bave borne the burden, both as to blood and treasure, of} 


} 
appende d tothe Ja 


lupon its exercise. 


last past, as the dependents and allies of the said Govern- 
ment.” 

3d. ** That the Crown of England has always considered 
and treated the country of the said Six Nations, and their 
tributaries, inhabiting as far as the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude, as appendant to the Government of New York.” 

4th. ** That the neighboring colonies of Massachusetts, 
Connectictt, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, have, 
also, from time to time, by their public acts, recognised, 
and admitted the said Six Nations, and their tributaries, to 
be appendant to the Government of New York.” 

And, as a further reason for accepting the cession of 


jland from the State of New York, to which this report 


related, it is concluded in these remarkable words: ‘* That, 
by Congress accepting this cession, the jurisdiction of the 
whole western territory, belonging to the Six Nations and 
their tributaries, will be vested in the United States, greatly 
to the advantage of the Union.” Words plainly showing 
the jurisdiction to be in the State, and the State’s right to 
transfer it. Nor, sir, must it be said that these repeated 
recognitions by Congress of the States’ jurisdiction over 
Indians within their limits, was owing to the terms in which 
that part ofthe ninth article of the confederation giving to 
Congress *‘ the sole and exclusive right and power of regu- 
lating the trade and managing all affairs with the Indians 
not members of any of the States,” is expressed; for the 
article is no more than the concession, embodied, of the 
States’ jurisdiction: and the care with which it was intend- 
ed to be retained by the States, is shown, by Congress only 
having conceded to it the power to regulate trade and 
manage all affairs ‘with the Indians not members of any 
of the States,” and this, too, ** provided the legislative right 
of any State, within its own limits, be not infringed or 
violated.” But, in virtue of the authority given to Con- 
gress by the States over the Indians, Congress, by its pro- 
clamation of September 2d, 1783, exercised the authority 
which the Crown of England had done, in prohibiting set- 
tlements and forbidding purchases of lands inhabited or 
claimed by Indians, ‘‘ without the limits or jurisdiction of 
any particular State.” When it became necessary to pre- 
pare an ordinance for regulating the Indian trade, Con- 
gress exhibited the same commendable caution in regard 
to the States’ jurisdiction over Indians in their limits, by 
resolving ‘* that the preceding measures of Congress rela- 
tive to Indian affairs shall not be construed to affect the 
territorial claims of any of the States, or their legislative 
rights, within their limits.” But why, sir, should I fa- 
tigue myself, and exhaust the patience of this House, by 
citing additional proofs of what was the universal appre- 


|hension of the jurisdiction possessed by the States over 


Indians and their lands? Those who are curious in this 
matter, will see, by consulting the Journals of the conven- 
tion, how repeatedly, in framing the articles of confedera- 
tion, it wasacknowledged. There is enough, sir, to shield 
the State of Georgia from the imputation of setting up any 
novel pretension in her claim of jurisdiction over the Che- 
rokees, and their lands lying in the State, and pursuing the 
course to which she has been urged by circumstances, 
regardless of what may be said or thought. The State is 
prepared to maintain the position she has taken, against 
any coercion which may be attempted, and her functiona- 
ries are ready to defend her rights before any tribunal 
by which they can be constitutionally investigated. We 
ask for no more than other States have and continue to 
exercise, without having their claims of jurisdiction over 
the Indians in their limits questioned; and our authority, 
proceeding from the same common fountain, we shall not 
permit to be lessened, or any restraint to be imposed 
Repeated calumnies against the State 
have taught her people to bear, with dignity, every slan- 
der upon its honor: and it is our pride that, though, in 
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the many controversies we have had, she has been mis- 
judged in the commencement, the State has never claimed 
a political or territorial right which has, not been con- 
ceded; and time has uniformly given to her the vantage 
ground of vindication in the contention, 

Where proofs of this jurisdiction in the States are so 
plain and numerous, as well historical as political, it be-| 
comes necessary for those who sustain it, to notice the 
grounds upon which it isdenied. 1 shall state them fully, 
so far as they have been urged in this debate, and by those 
out of this House, who have distinguished themselves in 
exciting public opinion against the policy proposed by the 
bill on your table. It is said, in behalf of Indian indepen- 
dence generally, that, as early as 1763, the King issued a 
proclamation, forbidding settlements to be made upon any 
lands whatever, ‘*which, not having been ceded or pur- 
chased, were reserved to the Indians.” And, in support 
of Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek nationality 
and separate existence from the States and the United 
States, certain treaties between those tribes and the United 
States are cited as evidence, Now, sir, it unfortunately 
happens, for those who have such faith in the royal ordi- 
nance of 1763, that it asserts dominion over the Indians in 
terms, and merely reserves to them the unmolested occu- 
pancy of their ‘*hunting grounds.” ‘* Whereas it is just 
and reasonable, and essential to our interest and the secu- 
rity of our colonies, that the several nations or tribes of 
Indians with whom we are connected, and who live under 
our protection, should not be molested or disturbed in the} 
possession of such parts of our dominions and territories| 
as, not having been ceded to or purchased by us, are re-| 
served to them, or any of them, as their hunting grounds,” | 
is the language of the proclamation. Here is the assertion| 
of jurisdiction, and it is followed by a command to one} 
class of subjects not to disturb another. If, at that day, | 
any one of his Majesty’s liege subjects in the colonies had 
used this proclamation as the basis of Indian independence, 
to the exclusion of England’s sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over them, aml had promulgated his doctrine, his career 
would soon have been stopped by a visit from the King’s 
attorney, in the form of an information, to answer for sedi- 
tion—if he had not, in the loyalty of the provinces, been 
made to share, in a more summary manner, the fate of 
Roger Williams. Banishment, sir, would have been a ten- 
der mercy for such political heresy. In the succeeding 
paragraph of the ‘royal ordinance” to that which has 
just been cited, forbidding settlements upon Indian hunt- 
ing grounds, the King declares it *‘to be our royal will 
and pleasure, for the present, to reserve under our sove- 
reign protection and dominion, for the use of the said In- 
dians, all the lands and territories not included within the 
limits of our said three new Governments.” Such, sir, is 
the support given to Indian independence by the procla- 
mation of 1763; and, with this plain assertion of sovereign- 
ty by the King, Lam warranted in supposing that gentle- 
men could never have arrayed it in support of their cause, 
if, in their haste to defeat the bill under consideration, they] 
had not overlooked the contents of this ** royal ordinance” | 
and corner-stone of Indian independence. But the strong 
ground upon which Indian independence, and that of the| 
Cherokees particularly, is placed, are the treaties existing| 


between the United States and those tribes, entered into| 
before and since the adoption of the present constitution. 
I shall take up the gauntlet which has been thrown down| 
by the opposition in behalf of Cherokee independence, and} 
am willing to make the treaty stipulations between that 
tribe and the United States the test of the jurisdiction of 
the States over Indians living in their limits. 

The assumption in behalf of the Cherokees is, that they 
are an independent people, having a political sovereignty 
over, and title in fee to, the lands which they claim; that 
they are neither subordinate to the United States, nor sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of any of the States in which they 
Vou. Vi: —] 42 
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live; that they have the right to ferm a Government, which 
shall act not only upon themselves, but upon citizens of 
the United States who may transgress its laws; and that 
they have the ability to establish such relations between 
themselves and the United States, in future, as their inte- 
rest or convenience may dictate. This independence is 
based upon treaties with the United States; and those of 
Hopewell and Holston are principally relied upon in sup- 
port of it; the seventh article in the latter being a guarant 

to the Cherokee nation of all their lands not ceded. The 
object which | now have in view is, to prove, without any 
reference to the authority which Georgia may exert over 
them, that the Cherokees, by their own concessions in the 
treaties mentioned, are debarted from establ'shing such a 
Government as now exists among them; and, of conse- 
quence, that they are not an independent people, and can 
have noattribute ofa nation. The sixth article of the trea- 
ty of Hopewell deprives the Cherokees of the power of 
punishing Indians, or persons residing among them, or who 
shall take refuge in their nation, for robbery, murder, or 
other capital crime, on any citizen of the United States; 
and binds them to deliver the offender, to be punished 
according to her laws. And, by the seventh article, they 
have not the privilege to punish a citizen of the United 
States, who shall commit cither of the offences just named 
upon an Indian. By the ninth article, the United States 
have the exclusive right of regulating the trade with the 
Indians, and of managing all their affairs in such manner 
as they think proper. The same power is in the United 
States by the sixth article of the treaty of Holston; and by 





ithe tenth and eleventh articles of the same treaty, the 


Cherokees are bound to deliver up criminals, refugees as 
well.as Indians; and the United States reserves the right 
to punish its own citizens who shall commit crimes on 
Cherokee land. It must be kept in mind that, by the first 
and third treaties of Tellico, the treaties before existing 
between the parties are declared to be in force, together 
with the construction and usage under their respective 
articles, and so to continue; and the sixth article of the 
first treaty of Tellico is a repetition of the guaranty to the 
Cherokees of the remainder of their country forever. Is it 
consistent, then, with such powers as are conceded by the 
treaties of Hopewell and Holston to the United States, that 
the Cherokees shall form a Government, virtually exclud- 
ing the operation of any action of the United States upon 
Cherokee concerns?—a Government which legislates for 
the punishment, by their own courts, of the refugees and 
criminals whom, by treaty, they are bound to surrender, 
to be punished according to the laws of the United States, 
the only instance in which they are permitted to punish a 
citizen being where persons intrude upon tlicir lands with- 
out their consent: a Government which taxes the licensed 
trader, and forces a revenue from the vender of merchan- 
dise, when the sole and exclusive right to regulate their 
trade is in the United Statcs; which inflicts the scourge 
upon the backs of your people, regardless of their cries 
that they are American citizens, and of the remonstrances 
of your agent, who, by treaty, ves among them to pro- 
tect them from abuse, and our own people from that 
cruelty which, in the face of our institutions, permits po- 


| lygamy as a fit indulgence for their chiefs and rulers, and 


twists a halter around the neck of every Indian who dares 
to enrol his name as an emigrant, or who attempts to per- 
suade others to become so. 

If the Cherokees have a right to establish an indepen- 
dent Government, they are disunited from the United 
States as well as the States, and can entcr into alliances 
with foreign nations, except so far as they may be restrain- 
ed by their treaties with the United States. But even 
this badge of sovereignty, and without which a people 
| cannot exist as a nation, was surrendered by the second 
larticle of the treaty of Holston. Sir, it would have been 
well for gentlemen, before they had chanted their strains 
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of Clicrokee virtue, happiness, simplicity, 


condition asa people. And it is not amiss for me now to 
inquire if their violations of the treaties, by the establish- 
ment of a Government which puts aside their concess‘ons 
to the United States, have not released the latter from all 
odligatton to maintain the guaranty of their territory. 1 
have no disposition to conceal the fact, that, in the treaties 
with this tribe, there are expressions which seem to coun- 
tenance the assumption that they are an independent peo- 
ple. But when interpreted in connexion with their con- 
cessions, their geographical position to the United States 
and the State of Georgia, and to Spain, before Louisiana 
and the Floridas were acquired by us, those expressions 
indicate no more than the caution which our Government 
used to prevent dépredations upon our frontiers by a horde 
of savages, and an admission that they should continue to 
Ive upon their hunting grounds unmolested, and in the 
darkness of their own superstitious and savage laws, until, 
by the force of our example and aid, they could throw off 
their bondage. 

We have heard it relied upon, too, that, in these trea- 
ties, the tribes are called nations; and the use of the word, 
from its ordinary acceptation, is suited, as the opposition 
know, to mislead persons in general as to what was the 
political character of the tribes in the apprehension of the 

Jnited States, when they were treated with. At first, it 
would imply the concession of a separate and national ex- 
istence. But it does not do so; and that it may not do so, 
I invoke the aid of Robertson, the historian, to put down 
the interpretation given to the word by ** William Penn” 
and his coadjutors in this House—and the historian’s au- 
thority will at least be considered entitled to an equality of 
weight with those who may have the temerity to set them- 
selves up against him. In his fourth book, under the head 
of the Indians being divided into small communities, he 
says: “In America, the word nation is not of the same im- 
port as in other parts of the globe. It is applied to small 
societies, not exceeding, perhaps, two or three hundred 
persons, but occupying provinces greater than some king- 
doms in Europe.” ‘The succeeding part of the paragraph, 
in which the philosophic historian denies the ownership of 
lands in the Indians, is also recommended to the perusal 
of such as assert it; and they will take kindly, I trust, my 
intimation that the whole chapter, having some connex- 
ion with this subject, will interest them. 

But this question of Cherokee independence and right 
of self-government, of entire freedom from State jurisdic- 
tion, may be res'sted by stronger arguments than inferen- 
ces from treaties with the United States, which, upon a full 
examination of the constitutional efficacy of treaties, and 
the powers given to the United States to make them, will 
be found can neither give nor take away any right of an 
Indian. This confederacy consisted, originally, of States 
deriving their political existence from their joint declara- 
tion of independence, and the subsequent acknowledg- 
ment, by the definitive treaty of peace, that they were free, 
sovereign, and independent States; and England, in these 
remarkable words in the treaty, relinquishes to them, as 
individual States, ‘‘all claims to the Government, proprie- 
ty, and terr:torial rights of the same and every part there- 
of.” Their boundaries were declared in their charters, 


und indepen- 


dence, to have acquainted themselves with the true posi-| was by treaty; and it not being then well understood what 


tion of that tribe, as fixed by treaties, and with their moral} 
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States. The readiest mode of exercising these powers 


tribes, from their scattered condition, were within the 
States, the United States negotiated with them, without a 
particular reference to this limitation of their powers, and 
without a certain knowledge of the location of the tribes; 
the exigencies of the States in the war with Great Britain, 
making it essential that their friendship and partiality 
should be secured. But, after the war, the common dan- 
ger no longer menacing the existence of the States, no 
sooner did the United States make a treaty with any tribe 
of Indians, than the States began to look into its provisions 
to see if they were consistent with the grant of power to 
‘regulate the trade and manage all affairs with the In- 
dians not members of any of the States.” The treaty of 
Hopewell, with the Cherokees, was at once protested 
against by North Carolina and Georgia, for its invasion of 
their legislative rights. A protest, in such a case, was all 
that was necessary, especially as the United States did 
not, by legislation, attempt to enforce those clauses of the 
treaty which were noxious to the rights of the protest- 
ing States. It must be kept in mind that, up to this pe- 
riod, the United States had made no guaranty to the 
Cherokees of their lands. Thus matters stood between 
the United States, the States, and the Indians, unt) after 
our present constitution had been ratified by the States. 
In 1791, the United States made with the Cherokees the 
treaty of Holston, and, by virtue of a clause in the consti- 
tution, to ‘regulate commerce with the Indian tribes,” 
they assume the right ** solemnly to guaranty to the Che- 
rokee nation all their lands not hereby ceded;” and from 
this guaranty it is argued the Cherokees are indepen- 
dent, having a right of self-government, and free from the 
civil jurisdiction of the States. That is, the right of the 
United States *‘ to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
is so expansive a power, that, because commerce may be 
regulated by treaty, the United States are empowered to 
dissolve, by treaty, all the political relations between the 
States and Indians living in their limits; to make them an 
independent people, with an ability to form a Government 
and State within the acknowledged limits of other States, 
though, by the third section of the fourth article of the 
constitution, itis declared, ** no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor 
any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned, as wellas of the Congress.” Sir, 
so monstrous a concatenation of construction it is only hu- 
mane to strangle in its birth; and I trust it lies dead in all 
its deformity. 

If, when the constitution was presented to North Caro- 
lina and Georgia for ratification, it could have been fore- 
seen that a direct power to regulate commerce with the 
Indians would have been interpreted to mean the destruc- 
tion of their jurisdiction over their territories, and involved 
a power in the General Government, by treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes, to disarm those States of the power of 
legislating for them whenever they should be in a condi- 
tion to enforce their laws, does any one believe that, with 
all the advantages of union in prospect, those States would 
have become parties to a compact which destroyed the 
integrity of their boundaries? No, sir: something else 


or grants; and in the collective declaration in the treaty of| would have been heard than the protest against the treaty 


eace of the boundaries of the United States, those which 
each State claimed for itself are comprehended. 


hunting grounds reserved for their use, and of which they 
could not be deprived but by their own consent, and fora 
price. 


By the articles of confederation, the right to regulate! 
the trade and to manage all affairs with the Indians not, 
members of any of the States, was given to the United! 


Within} 
the boundaries of these States, Indian tribes lived, having) 


of Hopewell; and the jurisdiction of those States over In- 
dians within their limits, would have been admitted in 
terms in the constitution. But fortunately for the cause 
of the State of Georgia, her jurisdiction over the Indian 
hunting grounds within her limits has been acknowledged 
in practice by the United States, and is the foundation of 
all the rights claimed and exercised by the United States 
in Alabama and Mississippi. In the articles of agreement 


‘and cession between the United Statcs and the State of 
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Georgia, the State of Georgia cedes, and the United States 
accept, all the right, title, and claim, ** which the said 
State has to the jurisdiction and soil of the lands which 
were the subject of negotiation;” andthe United States 
**cede to the State of Georgia whatever claim, right, or 
title they may have to the jurisdiction or soil of any lands,” 
as set forth in the second article of the convention; and 
which, upon examination, will be found to comprehend 
the Cherokee hunting grounds in the State of Georgia. 
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besides a price which furbids the hope of reimbursement 
by sale, annuities are demanded, and must be given. In 
proportion as they have less land, and are tokl the value 
the white man places upon his possessions, the'r demands 
increase, and'every year presents an increasing difficulty 
in the way of negotiating with them. Does it require 
much sagacity to see that, in a few years, this system must 
be brought to a close, by its own pressure upon cur finan- 
ces; and that then the Indian, crowded upon by the white 


And, by this same convention, the right and jurisdiction of | population, will be abandoned to his fate—to be annihilated 


the State over Indian lands within her limits, which had 
not been ceded to the State or the United States by the 
Indians, is admitted, by the confirmation of every actual 


as have been the Mohicans, Oncidas, and Mohawks? Is 
not the colonization of the Crecks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Cherokees, better than such a result? And 1 call upon 


survey or settlement made under the act of the State of|the benevolent feelings of the oppos'tion to vindicate 


Georgia, entitled ** An act for laying out a district of land, 
situate on the Mississippi, and within the bounds of the 


their course to this nation, by telling it what plans they 


have in view to prevent so certain a calamity to the ob- 


State, into a county, to be called Bourbon, passed the 7th |jects of their mistaken kindness. 


day of February, 1785.” I could multiply similar conces- 
sions of jurisdiction of the States over Indian lands by the 


There is one other topic upon which, as an American, I 
feel bound to say a few words. In this discussion, it has 


United States, by reference to the cessions of Virginia, of /been more than once said that the Indians have been an 


the Northwest Territory, and of North Carolina or Ten- 
nessee; but it is sufficient merely to mention them. 
Gentlemen, in speaking of the expense which will at- 
tend the removal of the Indians, have kept out of view 
the actual annual expenditure of the Government at this 


oppressed, aggrieved people; that, frem the beginning of 
their contact with the white man, they have suffered wrong; 
and that even their moral condition is in part the fruit of 
our oppression; and I have heard no one ra'se his voice 
to vindicate the chrouicles of our country from such 


time, for superintendents, agents, sub-agents, and inter-|scandal. Where is the proof of it? In what history is it 


preters, amounting to at least seventy thousand dollars, 
and which will be lessened and entirely got rid of if the 


to be found? Or what tradition of their own tells it to the 


world? In what State in this Union was more cone than 


southern tribes shall be colonized. The contingencies for | was just enough to guard our people from massacre, and 


the Indian Department were, in the year 1829, one hun- ltheir settlements from desolation? From the coming of 
dred and three thousand five hundred and eighty-six dol-| the pilgrims to the landing of Oglethorpe, every scttle- 
lars; for annuities, two hundred and two thousand five | ment, except Virginia, was preceded by purchase, or ne- 
hundred and ninety-one dollars; and for the removal of gotiations for peace; and as often as the war cry was raised 
Indians, and to carry treaties into effect, three hundred by the savages, our fathers’ hearts turned in kindness to 
and twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and fifteen dol-|them, before the blood on the tomahawk was dry, and 
lars were drawn from your treasury. It is time that some | whilst the scalps of the infant and mother were green. 
system had been adopted to lessen the expense of our In-|Is our unkindness to them to be found in the carly efforts 
dian relations, or, at all events, to prevent an increase. | of a Mayhew and an Elliott, to give to them the blessings 
The plan of colonization proposed will do much towards | of christianity? or iv the millions expended by the nation 
checking the evil. As matters now stand, we are menaced |to familiarize them to the comforts of civilized life? Sir, 
with its increase; for the Indian augments yearly the price|I assert, without the fear of contradiction, that our mili- 
for relinquishing his hunting grounds, and the incidents of| tary annals are free from any excesses agzinst the Indians, 
holding treaties with them, for partial cessions of land, |and that we never turned war into desolation, until the 
are daily becoming more expensive. But let them be-|barbarities of the savage admonished us that there was no 
come convinced that their colonization to the west of|medium between peace and destruction. 


the Mississippi is the established policy of the Go- 
vernment; that they will be treated with only upon the 
footing of acre for acre; and that land shall be the princi- 


Mr. SPENCER, of New York, next took the floor, and 
occupied an hour and a half in a review of the topies in- 
troduced into the debate, and in stating his objections to 


pal consideration in the exchange—and this nation will be|the bill. He concluded at eight o’clock, when the call 
relieved from future disbursements of greater magnitude | for the question was loud and general; and no other gcn- 
than the cost of their removal. tleman rising to address the House, 

Sir, I invite gentlemen in the opposition to look at our} The question was put on the amendment reported by 
expenditure, year after year, for holding treaties with In-| the Committee of the Whole to the bill, viz. that, in exe- 
dians for cessions of land, under our present system, and | cuting the provisions of the bill, the faith of treatics with 
they will be startled at the sums paid to commissioners, |the Indians shall not be violated--and concurred in: yeas, 
secretaries, interpreters, messengers, bakers, and but-}141—-navs, 54. 
chers; for the erection of buildings, council houses, mess} Mr. McDUFFIE then rose, and said he was satisfied it 
houses, kiteiens, and cabins; for corn, beef, pork, and| was the solemn duty of the House to come to a decision 
salt-—1.ot alone for the subsistence of the Indians and their|on this subject. He was not going into the argument, 
famili:s while the treaty is in progress, but for their sup-|but he wished to say this was a practical question. What- 
port on their return home. And then come those hun-|ever we mav think here, {said he] the State of Georgia 
dreds of contingencies of horses for expresses and their|has assumed an attitude from which she will not shrink; 
riders, stationery, pipes, tobacco, paint, and ammunition, |and if we refuse to exercise the power which we may con- 
and medical attendance, with a swarm of ef exferas, the} stitutionally assume on this question, the guilt of bloed 
cost of which is never known until a demand is made for! may rest upon us. I demand the previous question. 
payment—-and the reserve of all these abuses is a heavy| Tellers were appointed to count the members, who re- 
item of goods for distribution to the Indians. Sir, if gen- ported ninety-seven for the previous question, and ninety - 
tlemen will but look into the particulars of the system now | eicht against it; so it was not Goud: , 
existing, they will see cogent reasons to forward the policy “Mr. HEMPHILL then rose to propose a substitute for 
of colonization. But a more forcible appeal is mace to our | the bill, which was (as nearly as its substance could be 
humanity in behalf of the Indian. Formerly, goods and} gathered from the reading of it by the Clerk) to provide 
clothing were accepted by them for the largest cessions of | for the appoimtment of three commissioners by the Presi 
lands; or, if money was given, the sum was trifling. Now, |dent and Senate, not to be residents of any of the States 
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immediately interested, who should go through the Indian 
tribes east of the Mississippi, and ascertain their disposi- 
tion to emigrate—then to explore the country west of the 
Mississippi, and ascertain the quality and extent of the 
country which could be offered to the Indians in exchange 
for their lands east of the river, and on what terms they 
would make the exchange, dispose of their improvements, 
&c. and remove, and report the whole to the President, 
to be laid before Congress at its next session; and appro- 
priates thirty thousand dollars to carry the provisions into 
effect. 

Mr. H. said that, at this late period of the debate, he 
would not trespass long on the patience of the committee, but 
would abridge what he had intended to say. Sir, [said he} 
it is endeavored to place this important question on party 
grounds, but it is too important: it deeply involves both 
the political and moral character of the country. The 
President has recommended the measure generally; and 
the amendment I have offered treats that recommendation 
with the highest possible respect. It proceeds with cau- 
tion, and in the most respectful manner, to obtain the ne- 
cessary information. The President has not more sincere 
friends in the United States than those of his party who 
prefer this amendment to the original bill; and I predict 
that they will be discovered to have been his most discreet 


condition and probable number of the Indians who now 
occupy any part of it. If it is a hunting country, we are 
to presume that much of it is inhabited by the western 
Indians. We have some partial account, it is true, from 
agents, but the evidence in relation to the character of the 
country, and the numbers and condition of the Indians 
there, is equally defective. The original bill confines the 
Indians to be removed, to that part of any territory to 
which the Indian title is extinguished, (if there is any ex- 
tinguished.) The amendment allows of a larger scope. 
There may be land adjoining, better adapted to Indian 
pursuits, and which may be purchased. The Cherokees 
who have removed, have a good country, it is said, but 
there is no room for any more Indians there. The Creeks 
wish no more to come among them, and the Choctaws 
have their own boundaries. We are almost entirely igno- 
rant of the country required for from seventy to a hun- 
dred thousand Indians, who are contemplated to be re- 
moved. We do not know what western tribes may be 
there, or whether they may be willing to leave their hunt- 
ing ground peaceably. We do not know what force may 
be necessary to protect the removed Indians, for, whether 
the numbers be great or small at first, the force to pro- 
tect them must be the same. The army must be able to 
meet the numbers and hostile dispositions of the western 



























friends on this occasion. 

By the original bill, this measure is to be accomplished 
with the consent of the Indians. Still we have an import- 
ant task to perform, and that is, to convince the world that 
it is not done under circumstances which leave them no 
choice. 

It appears to me that the people of this country are not 
prepared for this question; they have not as yet had an 
opportunity to reflect uponit. We all know that no peti- 
tions have been presented to us in favor of the measure. 
We know, too, that remonstrances against it from many 
parts ofthe country are numerous. ‘The honorable gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Wipe] made, as I thought, 
an unsuccessful attempt to weaken this state of the case. 
He said, if I rightly understood him, that the excitement 
was partial, and that the silent speculators ought to be 
considered as acquiescing in the proposed measure. This 
is not the practice of the people of this country. An ex- 
citement on one side always rouses the other, (if there be 
any other.) The silence, therefore, which is claimed as an 
acquiescence on this occasion, is rather to be considered 
as a solemn warning that we ought to act with the greatest 
caution and circumspection. How does the amendment 
which I have had the honor to propose, treat this truly 
important question? Not, I will say, with common care, 
but with the highest possible respect that can be paid to it. 
Its object is to obtain information before we act. It has 
been intimated that some of us do net understand the 
subject as well as those in the neighborhood of the Indians. 
This may be very true, but we have a great desire to 
understand it thoroughly. There are important points 
which ought to be fully and fairly known. The President, 
as I observed, has recommended this measure generally, 
but, in this recommendation, he has not indicated the 
mode and manner of carrying it into effect. The substi- 
tute attempts: 

It proposes to send three disinterested commissioners, 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who are to obtain all the infor- 
mation deemed necessary. They are to ascertain, in the 
first place, whether the Indians, in their national capacity, 
as heretofore considered by the United States, are willing 
to remove to the west of the Mississippi. If they are 
willing to exchange lands for this purpose, the commis- 
sioners are next to compare the country which they leave, 
to the country to which they are to be sent. A knowledge 
of a few, points is extremely important. The first is a 
description of the country west of the Mississippi, and the 







































































































































































































































































Indians. 
By the third section of the original bill, the President is 


solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with which the ex- 
change is made, that the United States will forever secure 
and guaranty to them, and to their heirs and successors, 
the country so exchanged. 
section as connected with the sixth, which says, that it 
shall be lawful for the President to cause such tribe or na- 


What is the meaning of this 


tion to be protected at their new residence against all 
interruptions or disturbance from any other tribe or nation, 
or any person or persons whatever? Are we to be under 
a lasting obligation to take a part in all their wars? Do 
gentlemen see the extent and uncertainty of the expense 
in which we are to be involved? In these regions there 
may be many Indian tribes, and we cannot foresee the fre- 
quency of their wars. 1 wish to call the attention of the 
House to the practical operation of the fourth section of 
the bill. By it Indian improvements are to be appraised 
and paid for, and then to pass into the possession of the 
United States, and possession shall not afterwards be per- 
mitted to any of the saidtribes, In the first section of the 
bill, the Indians are described as tribes or nations, who 
may choose to exchange lands. From this it would seem 
that they are to be negotiated with in their national capacity. 
But the fourth section has an individual respect. By this, 
the improvements claimed by any individual or individuals 
can be appraised and purchased. Now, I wish to know 
the real meaning of the bill. First, is it designed to treat 
with the Indians to gain their national capacity? and, se- 
condly, if consent is not given by the tribe or nation, is it 
intended to go to individuals, and purchase from A, B, 
and C? If this is the intent of the bill, it ought to be plainly 
stated in the statute book. The fourth section is obscure 
and unsatisfactory. Suppose the United States should 
purchase many improvements, and give possession to white 
men; would they then havea right, in common with the 
Indians, to their hunting grounds? In Georgia and Ten 
nessee the title to the relinquished lands would be in those 
lands, while the improvements belong to the United States. 

The substitute which I have offered is designed to obtain 
information only, and leaves the removal bill to be drawn 
up hereafter. I think it will be judicious to have but one 
set of commissioners, as they will be enabled to judge of 
the relative state of things on each side of the river. And 
as they are only to take a general reconnoissance, their 
report may be prepared by the next session. A year’s 
delay cannot be an object in a case so interesting. The 
commissioners are to inquire into the probable expense 
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which will be incurred on both sides of the Mississippi, 
previous to the removals. It would be inhuman to ex- 
pose them to the forests or the prairies; a third or fourth 
part of their number would be apt to perish. ‘Those who 
are not in the habit of hunting must have some lands clear- 
ed, and implements of husbandry must be taken. 

Before we appropriate five hundred thousand dollars, 
and embark in this boundless and expensive project, the 
information required by the substitute is well worth ob- 
taining. To adopt this course will be pursuing the re- 
commendation of the President in the most-wise and dig- 
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absent from indisposition, who could not vote to-night on 
the bill, and, to give him an opportunity to-morrow, moved 
an adjournment, and called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered; and the question being put, the motion was 
negatived: yeas, 84——nays, 112. 

The previous question was then put, * Shall the main 
question be now put?” and the votes being ninety-nine to 
ninety-nine, the SPEAKER voted with the yeas, and de- 
cided the question in the affirmative. q 

So the main question was at last put, ** Shall the bill be 


read a third time?” and was decided in the affirmative by 


nified manner. It will relieve him from too highva re-| the following vote: 


sponsibility. Under the provisions of the original bill, the 
expenditure of so large a sum could scarcely be made to 


YEAS.—-Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
'Angel, Archer, John S. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, Barn- 


the satisfaction of the country. It must of necessity be| well, Baylor; Bell, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Boon, 
placed in the hands of agents who may use their influence| Borst, Bouldin, Brodhead, Brown, Cambreleng, Carmp- 


to obtain the consent of individuals, and, by so doing, fo-| 


ment divisions among the tribes, and destroy their peace 
and happiness. 

After information obtained, Congress should take the 
responsibility on themselves, and lay down in detail the 
mode and manner of the removals, and let the President 
carry the law into execution. This mode will be most sa- 
tisfactory to the people, and give them time for reflection. 
It will besides appear in a more amiable light than the ori- 
ginal bill, to the foreign nations whose attention will be 
attracted by this movement. It will conform best with the 
practice and principles of Penn, whose memory my native 
State delights to honor. 

Sir, these are my views of the comparative merits of 
the original bill and the substitute. The state of ancient 
and modern Indians js too large a field for me at present. 
This must be an affair of history. I feel a consciousness 
of my incapacity to give any glowing description of In- 
dian wrongs. Against the aborigines who once possessed 
this fair country, what complaint have we to make? In 
what degree are their scalping knives and tomahawks to 
be compared to our instruments of death by which we 
have overthrown their powerful kingdoms, and reduced 
the whole fabric of their societies, with their kings and 
queens, to their present miserable condition? How little 


did they expect, three hundred years ago, that a race of 


human beings would come from beyond the great waters 
to destroy them. Their fate, we all know, is now irre- 
vocably sealed. Their exterminationis-certain. Still, as 
a generous nation, we ought to act towards them with the 
strictest fairness, and attend to their glimmering existence 
with more than ordinary humanity. 

The honorable gentlemen in favor of the original bill, 
doubtless entertain the opinion that it is best calculated to 
promote the happiness of the Indians: I, however, think 
differently. This is a matter of opinion; but such are my 


convictions and feelings, that I can never vote for the ori-| 


ginal bill. 

The substitute has another decided advantage. It is 
most suitable to the present state of the treasury, and may 
leave something for other objects of importance. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said he had forborne to 
take up the time of the House in delivering his views at 
large on the bill, and he was therefore privileged, he 
thought, in again demanding the previous question, [whic] 
would of course put by the amendment.}] Accordingly 


ply, 


Tellers were appointed to count the House, who report- 
ed ninety-cight in favor of, and ninety-cight against the pre-| 
vious question. The SPEAKER voted in the affirmative: | 


so the motion for the previous question was seconded. 


Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, said he could not per-|to continue the pay of the officers of the marine corps, as 


l 


bell, Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Cole- 
man, Conner, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, Crawford, 
Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Desha, 
De Witt, Drayton, Dwight, Earll, Findlay, Ford, Foster, 
Fry, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, Hammons, Harvey, 
Haynes, Hinds, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, Isacks, Jen- 
nings, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Perkins King, La- 
mar, Lea, Lecompte, Loyall, Lewis, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Magee, Martin, Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, 
McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, Nuckolls, Overton, Pettis, 
Polk, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Rencher, Roane, Scott, 
Wm. B. Shepard, Shields, Speight, Richard Spencer, 
Sprigg, Standifer, Sterigere, Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, 
Tucker, Verplanck, Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Wick- 
liffe, Wilde, Yancey.—102. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes 
Barber, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Beekman, Burges, 
Butman, Cahoon, Childs, Chilton, Clark, Condict, Coo- 
per, Cowles, Crane, Crockett, Creighton, Crowninshield, 
John Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dickinson, Doddridge, 
Dorsey, Dudley, Duncan, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Finch, 
Forward, Gorham, Green, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, 
| Hodges, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, 
Thomas Irwin, William W. Irvin, Johns, Kendall, Ken- 
non, Kincaid, Adam King, Leiper, Letcher, Mallary, 
Martindale, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, Miller, 
Muhlenberg, Norton, Pearce, Pierson, Randolph, Reed, 
Richardson, Rose, Russel, Aug. H. Shepperd, Semmes, 
Sill, Samuel A. Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Stanbery, 
Stephens, Henry R. Storrs, Wm. L. Storrs, Strong, 
Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, Taylor, Test, John 
Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, V inton, Washington, 
Soe Edward D. White, Williams, Wingate, Young. 
' 


QO7 


[The only variation between the last vote and the pre- 
| ceding votes on the previous question, &c. was, that, just 
| before the final vote, Mr. DICKINSON (who had been 
previously absent from indisposition) came in, and voted 
against the third reading—-and Messrs. DWIGHT, FORD, 
| RAMSEY, and SCOTT, who voted against the previous 
| question, because, as was understood, it superseded Mr. 
|HEMPHILL’S amendment, voted for the third reading, 
'after that amendment was set aside by the previous question. ] 








urspay, May 25, 1830. 
THE MARINE CORPS. 
The joint resolution reported by Mr. CARSON, from 


ithe Committee on Naval Affairs, some days ago, proposing 


| 


mit the main question to be taken without one more effort |it was prior to March, 1829, until the end of the next ses- 


to arrest this measure. He therefore moved to lay the 


:|sion of Congress, was taken up—the question being on its 


bill on the table, and called for the yeas and nays, which | third reading. 


were ordered; and, being taken, the motion was negatived 
yeas, 94--nays, 103, 


:| At the suggestion of Mr. DRAYTON, the word sub- 
| sistence was inserted after ** pay,” and the word allow- 


Mr. BATES then observed that there was a gentleman ances after ‘* emoluments.” 
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The Impeachment.— Removal of the Indians. [May 25, 1830. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE objected to the resolution, and hand-| Mr. PETTIS said, he would like to know some reasons 
ed to the Chair a long letter from the Fourth Auditor, ex-| why the House should attend the Senate during the trial. 
plaining his reasons for the construction which he had] Unless the attendance were absolutely necessary, it would 
given to the law; which letter was in part read, and then] be better to be employed in the transaction of its ordinary 
suspended, at the request of business, and det the managers appointed by the House at- 

Mr. CARSON, who explained the necessity for the re-|tend the Senate, and conduct the prosecution. Ifthe House 
solution, by referring to the hardships under which the | adopted this resolution, [said My. P.]} the attendance on the 
officers labored in consequence of the reduction of their} Senate would take up the whole time of the next session, 
pay, by the construction of the present Auditor. The Au-|and nothing else would be done. 
ditor himself thought the pay allowed by him was insuffi-| Mr. STORRS observed that this resolution was con- 
cient, but he conceived he was restrained by the law from |formable to the usage of the House on former occasions. 
allowing more. The object of the resolution was to au-|The House would receive, at twelve o’clock to-day, a 
thorize the Auditor to make the same allowance as had| message from the Senate, that they are ready to receive 
been made by his predecessors, until the end of the next|the House, and that seats are prepared for them. The 
session, when Congress would have time to legislate on}House would only have to go there to-day, and be present 
the subject, and put the matter on its proper footing. while Judge Peck puts in his answer to the impeachment; 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, the case which the resolution|the House will come back, and the Senate will adjourn as 
proposed to relieve, was one of extreme hardship andja court until the second Monday of next session. If the 
injustice. He threw no blame on the Auditor for his}House be not present, the Senate cannot receive the plea 
construction, but it made a most unjust discrimination |of the accused. 
between the officers in the two branches of the ser-| Mr. PETTIS insisted that the presence of the managers 
vice, which it was intended should be put on the same] would be sufficient, and that, if the House resolved to at- 
footing. The act organizing the marine corps, in express}tend the Senate during the trial, there would be little other 
terms says, the colonel shall receive the same pay, Kc. as|business done during the next session. 

a colonel in the army; but the army officers are paid by} Mr. SUTHERLAND thought it would be wrong to 
one construction, and those of the marine corps by another, jadopt the resolution. It would be very proper to go to 
and that now adopted for the latter has altered the con-/the Senate to-day, and be present at the opening of the 
struction which has prevailed for thirty years, and deprived | court for the impeachment, and receiving the answer of 
them of a third of their pay. The consequence of this sud-jthe accused; but afterwards, unless some very pressing 
den curtailment (said Mr. McD.] is, that some of the officers} occasion should require it, the presence of the House 
will have to go to jail unless they are relieved by Congress. | would be unnecessary. The object in appointing mana- 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed that, if the difficulty was a|gers, was to leave it to them to conduct the impeachment. 
mere matter of construction, the Auditor could return to} He cited Jefferson’s Manual to sustain his opinion, and 
the former one, and obviate the grievance; but if the in-|moved to modify the resolution so as to provide that the 
terpretation be matter of legal certainty, we cannot change | House would attend this day. 
it by this resolution, and in this point of view he resisted} -Mr. STORRS. Then we shall have to adopt a similar 
this resolution. A legal provision can only be changed by| one every day, as the attendance of the House is indispen- 
the same legal formality that established the law complain-| sable to the continuance of the prosecution. 
ed of, and this resolution, therefore, could not reach the} Mr. WILLIAMS said he would like to learn from the 
case, as it could not authorize the Auditor to construe the| Sreaxer what the practice was in such cases. 
law differently. The SPEAKER observed that every member was as 

Mr. MILLER remarked that this was a case of a some-| competent to inform himself and judge as the Chair; but 
what extraordinary character. The Auditor had, by his} there was no doubt the uniform practice had been for the 
construction, reduced the pay of the officers of the corps} House to be present at the trial, as the accusers and pro- 
below what they could possibly subsist on, and, had it not} secutors. 
been for the unfortunate illness of the chairman of the} Mr. STORRS then entered into a somewhat detailed 
Naval Committee, a bill would have been reported =| abr of the subject, in reply to Messrs. Perris 
remedy the difficulty; but, as that had not been done, it}and SuraeRtann, to show that the presence of the House 
was thought this joint resolution would answer the purpose| was necessary. The appointment of managers was not 
until Congress could legislate formally on the subject. intended to dispense with the presence of the House, but 

Mr. DRAYTON would not undertake to censure the|merely to act for the House, as it would be inconvenient 
Auditor; his construction might be correct, but the officers| for so large a body to act for itself, and the managers 
of the corps suffered great hardship by it, and he thought|could take no step without consulting the House, which 
he could, in a few minutes, satisfy the House that such was| must, therefore, be present. 
not the intention of the law, whatever interpretation its} Mr. McDUFFIE hoped his friend from New York would 
language might admit. Mr. D. then proceeded to show|remove the present difficulty by accepting the modifica- 
by argument, and by a reference to the laws, that the|tion of Mr. Suraertann, and order for future arrange- 
marine corps was included in all the provisions of the acts} ments could be taken hereafter. 
relating to the pay of the army, and that something ought} Aftera few remarks by Messrs. MERCER and SUTH- 
to be cone to obviate what he conceived to be the miscon-| ERLAND, Mr. STORRS accepted the modification, and 
struction of the Auditor. He had not concluded his re-| the resolution was agreed to as follows: 
marks, when the expiration of the hour arrested the debate} Resolved, That this House will, this day, at such hour as 
for to-day. the Senate shall appoint, resolve itself into Committee of 

= ah} ead tis J the Whole, and attend in the Senate on the trial of the im- 
THE IMPEACHMENT. peachment there pending of James H. Peck, judge of the 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, observed, that, as the] districtcourt of the United States for the district of Missouri. 
Senate would meet to day as a court of impeachment, for REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 
the purpose of receiving the answer of the respondent, 
Judge Peck, it was indispensable that the House come to| The House having, on motion of Mr. BELL, postponed 
some order immediatcly on the subject. He therefore] the intervening orders, resumed the bill of the Senate, pro- 
moved a resolution that the House would, in Committee! viding for the removal of the Indians west of the Missis- 
of the Whole, attend the Senate during the trial of James) sippi; when 
H. Peck. | Mr. HEMPHILL rose, and moved that the bill be re- 
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committed to the Committee of the Whole House, with} Affairs, in relation to the compensation of officers of the 
instructions to amend the same in the manner proposed | marine corps; and, 
last evening by Mr. H. After further debate thereon, the previous question was 
Mr. BELL was decidedly opposed to the recommitment, | moved by Mr. C ARSON, and, being seconded by a majority, 
and deprecated re-opening the general discussion of the | the previous question was put and carried; and the main ques- 
bill, which must grow out of the motion. Full opportunity | tron, on ordering the resolution to be engrossed for a third 
had been given {said Mr. B.] for debating the measure, | re uding, was decided in the affirmative by yeas and nays. 
and every one mst have come to the conclusion that the 
adoption of the amendment would be a rejection of th: 
bill. He opposed the amendment on various grounds, as-}_ ‘The House resumed the consideration of the bill to pro- 
serting that no three living men could perform the duties) vide for the removal of the Indian tribes west of the Mis- 
roposed by the amendment in twenty-four months, much |sissippi—the motion of Mr. Hempaite to recommit the 
fess in six months, as was required—and was proceeding | bill, still pending, 
with his argument; when Mr. GILMORE, of Pennsylvania, made a remark or 
A message was received from the Senate, announcing }two, expressive of his approbation of the bill, and read 
that it was now sitting as a court of impeachment, and |a letter from the late Mayor of Pittsburg, commending t! 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


ne 
was ready to receive the House of Representatives for the | report of the Committee of this House on Indian Affairs. 


purpose of having the plea and answer of James H. Peck,| Mr. G. then moved the previous question. 
in answer to the articles of impeachment preferred by the} Mr. CONDICT moveda call of the House; and the yeas 
House. and nays being required by Mr. BURGES, the motion for 
On motion of Mr. STORRS, of New York, the House |a call was carried—134 to 57. 
then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr.| The roll was accordingly called, and it appeared that 
P. P. Barsour being called to the chair, and proceed-|two members [Messrs. Forp and Ramsey) were absent 
ed to the Senate chamber, and, after being absent two/|from the House. 
hours and a half, returned, and Mr. MILLER stated that his colleague [Mr. 
The SPEAKER having resumed the chair, the House | was ind'sposed. 
proceeded to the business which had been suspended. On motion of Mr. EVERETT, it was ordered that the 
Mr. BELL made a few additional remarks against the | Sergeant-at-arms notify the absent members to attend, and 
recommitment of the bill, and concluded by moving the | that the House, in the mean time, suspend business. 
previous question, (the effect of which, if sustained, would | In a short time Mr. Forp came in; and, after waiting 
be to put aside the motion to recommit, and take the ques-| nearly an hour, 
tion on the passage of the bill.) Mr. STERIGERE stated that the messenger sent to 
Mr. VINTON moved a call of the House, which was or-| Mr. Ramsey’s lodgings had returned, and brought word 
dered: yeas, 86—nays, 76; and that he was not there. 
The roll being accordingly called over, and one hundred} Mr. LUMPKIN moved that Mr. Ramsey be excused 
and eighty-six members answering, from attending, and that the House resume its proceedings. 
A motion was made to suspend further proceedingsinthe}| Mr. BURGES demanded the yeasand nays on this motion. 
call, on which the yeas were demanded and ordered; and, Mr. MILLER then came in, and said he was obliged to 
being taken, the call was suspended--110 to 85. state to the House that Mr. Ramsey could not be found. 
Mr. PEARCE then moved that the House adjourn; al- Mr. WAYNE said, it would be unprecedented, if a 
leging, as his reason, that a member was absent, who was|memober who, it was stated, was sick, should not be ex- 
known to be in the city. On the motion for adjournment, jcused. Ought the House to remain longer idle, after sus- 
the yeas and nays were required and taken, and the motion | pending its business nearly an hour, because of the anxiety 
was negatived: yeas, 19—-nays, 177. 


RaMser] 


of gentlemen to get an individual member here, who was 
{While the yeas and nays were calling, the absent mem- | said, too, to be sick? He thought, if the member was sick, 
ber returned to the House. } jas stated, tenderness to his family ought to prevent his 

Tellers were then appointed to count the House, with | friends from urging his attendan¢ 
a view to ascertain whether the motion for the previous | Mr. BELL hoped the friends of the bill would wait a 
question was seconded, who reported ninety-six in favor jshort time longer for the arrival of the absent member, as 
of seconding the mution, and ninety-six against it. The | gentlemen opposed to the bill desired it—so that the ques- 
Chair voted with the affirmative, and the previous question |tion, when decided, should be decided by the full voice of 
was ordered. the House. W hile Mr. B. was spe aking, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND inquired of the Chair whether it Mr. RAMSEY entered the Hall, and the House pro- 
was competent for the presiding officer to give a casting | ceeded to business. 
vote on seconding a motion; which the SPEAKER =e Tellers were then appointed to ascertain the sense of 
plied to in the affirmative. the House on seconding the previous question, and, on 
Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, inquired whether |counting the members, reported ninety-eight for, and 
every member present was not bound by the rules to vote | ninety-six against it. ; 
on every question, [it being obvious that all the members 
in the House had not voted in the division just taken. } jbe now put?” was then put, and decided in the afiirmative 

The previous question, ‘Shall the main question be |by the following vote: yeas, 101—nays, 97 
now put?” was then put, and decided in the negative by} So tie House determined that the main question should 
the following vote: yeas, 98—nays, 99. {now be put. 

So the House decided that the main question should not | ‘he question, ** Shall the bill pass?” was accordir 
now be put; and the effect of this decision, according to| put, and decided in the affirmative: yeas, 103—nays 
the rules of the House, was to remove the bill from before | , 
the House for the day. 


So the motion was seconded. 


The previous question, i. e. * Shall the main question 


e 67. 
So the bill was passed, and ordered to be returned to the 
;Senate for concurrence in the amendments. 





: The bill, as it passed the House, was as follows 
Wepwnesvar, May, 26, 1850. | ** Be it enacted, Ec. ‘That it shall and may be lawiul for 
he Presi of the j ate —_ so mu 
rHE MARINE CORPs. Ithe Pr lent of he United States to cau » much of 
jany territory belonging to the United States west of the 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolution | river Mississippi, not included in any St d 


reported by Mr. CARSON, from the Committee on Naval | Territory, and to which the Indian title has b 
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guished, as he may judge necessary, to be divided into «| day, with a view to go into Committee of the Whole on 
suitable number of districts, for the reception of such the bill authorizing a subscription to the Baltimore and 
tribes or nations of Indians as may choose to exchange the | Ohio railroad. 
lands where they now reside, and remove there; and to cause Mr. H. said, that no member of the House was less dis- 
each of said districts to be so described, by natural or artifi- | posed to be importunate than himself; but he felt himself 
cial marks, as to be easily distinguished from every other. {bound to act, from the deep interest felt in the matter by 
**Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall and |those whom he had the honor to represent; and he trusted 
may be lawful for the President to exchange any or all|that the House would sustain the motion. The bill to 
of such districts, so to be laid off and described, with|}which he alluded, stood upon different grounds, he be- 
any tribe or nation of Indians now residing within the limits |lieved, from every other bill upon the subject of internal 
of any of the States or Territories, and with which the |improvement now before the House. The State of Mary- 
United States have existing treaties, for the whole or any |land had exerted its fiscal powers in promoting the system 
part or portion of the territory claimed and occupied by |to a great extent, by the subscription of a million of dollars 
such tribe or nation, within the bounds of any one or more |to this and another object, and, of course, had contracted 
of the States or Territories where the land claimed and oc-|a debt to that amount. For many years past, she had fos- 
cupied by the Indians is owned by the United States, or |tered improvements by legislative aid; and the capital to 
the United States are bound to the State within which it|make them had been drawn chiefly from the city of Balti- 
lies to extinguish the Indian claim thereto. more. It had suited the purposes of Congress, for the 
**Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in the making |benefit of the West, to make the Cumberland road; but 
of any such exchange or exchanges, it shall and may be]jof what avail [Mr. H. asked] would have been that im- 
lawful for the President solemnly to assure the tribe or jmense expenditure, unless Maryland had, out of her own 
nation with which the exchange is made, that the United jresources, continued the road from Cumberland to tide 
States will forever secure and guaranty to them, and their | water, at the cost of considerably upwards of a million 
heirs or successors, the country so exchanged with them; jof dollars, drawn also chiefly from the capital of the peo- 
and, if they prefer it, that the United States will cause a pa-|ple of Baltimore? In no part of the United States could 
tent or grant to be made and executed to them for the same: ja spot be selected where the inhabitants had employed a 
Provided always, That such lands shall reverttothe United | greater proportion of their resources in the formation of 
States, if the Indiansbecome extinct, or abandon the same. |roads than that city--the benefit of which enures to other 
**Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That, if upon any | parts of the Union as well as to themselves. The enter- 
of the lands now occupied by the Indians, and to be ex-| prise in which they are now embarked, was one of a vast 
changed for, there should be such improvements as addjand clearly national character, and eminently deserving 
value to the land claimed by any individual or individuals | of the support of Congress. By acceding to the confede- 
of such tribes or-nations, it shall and may be lawful for the jracy, Maryland had yielded up the power of collecting 
President to cause such value to be ascertained by appraise-|taxes by imposts; and having laid as heavy burdens upon 
ment or otherwise, and to cause such ascertained value to |her citizens as the reserved power of taxation will justify, 
be paid to the person or persons rightfully claiming such |having, besides expending large sums of money, con- 
improvements; and, upon the payment of such valuation, |tracted a million of dollars, she has certainly a right 
the improvements so valued and paid for shall pass to the |to call upon the General Government for a portion of 
United States, and possession shall not afterwards be per-|those funds which her own citizens pay into the national 
mitted to any of the same tribe. ltreasury. Mr. H. said that he knew that every moment 
**Sxe. 5. And be it further enacted, That, upon the mak- | of the time of the House was precious, and he would not, 
ing of any such exchange as is contemplated by this act, |therefore, allow himself to say any thing further upon the 
it shall and may be lawful for the President to cause such |topic, however interesting to himself. 
aid and assistance to be furnished to the emigrants as may| Mr. SPENCER and Mr. WILLIAMS oppuysed the mo- 
be necessary and proper to enable them to remove to, and tion. 
settle in, the country for which they may have exchanged;| Mr. BROWN observed that he had not intended saying 
and, also, to give them such aid and assistance as may be ja single word on the motion now pending before the 
necessary for their support and subsistence for the first | House, because he had heretofore urged, when a similar 
year after their removal. imotion was made, what he thought sufficient reasons to 
“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall and |induce the House to consider this bill; but he could not 
may be lawful for the President to cause such tribe or na-|agree to let the remarks of the gentleman from New York 
tion to be protected, at their new residence, against all in-|[Mr. Sexencer] go unanswered. That gentleman had 
terruption or disturbance from any other tribe or nation of |thought proper to travel out of this House into the other 
Indians, or from any other person or persons whatever. {branch of the Legislature, to hunt up something which he 
*“*Suc. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shalland may |could bring to bear on this question. Sir, the gentleman 
be lawful for the President to have the same superintend- |has told this House, that the bill authorizing a subscription 
ence and care over any tribe or nation in the country to/on the part of the Government to the Baltrmore and Ohio 
which they may remove, as contemplated by this act, that |railroad, in the other branch of the Legislature, had been 
he is now authorized to have over them at their present jindefinitely postponed, or laid on the table, with the ex- 
places of residence: Provided, That nothing in this act}press understanding that it should not be called up again 
contained shall be construed as authorizing or directing the |this session. Now, sir, the gentleman is mistaken in his 
violation of any existing treaty between the United States|whole statement. The bill in the Senate has neither been 
and any of the Indian tribes. lindefinitely postponed, nor laid on the table, with the un- 
6° S3 3. And beit f irther enacted, That, for the pur- iderstanding stated by him; the bill has simply been laid 
pose of giving effect to the provisions of this act, the onthe table, and can be called up again at any time when 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby appropri- |the Senate may think proper to do so. 
ated, to be paid out of any money in the treasury not} The gentleman urged another reason why the motion 








otherwise appropriated.” jnow pending shouid not prevail. He has told us that we 
{The Senate subsequently concurred in the amend-|have a number of bills on our table, which have passed 
ments made by the House.] the Senate, and must pass the House to become laws. 
: nT ' | Now, sir, it is well known that, during the three last days 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. Peat , § , 


lof the session, no bill can be taken up in either Hous« of 
Mr. HOWARD moved to suspend the orders of the }Congress that has not passed the other House; this I un- 
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derstand to be the operation of the rules of this House | but it had been the uniform practice {he said} to refer such 
during those three days. The House will perceive there} subjects to the Committee on Commerce. 
will be sufficient time to act upon the billfromthe Senate;|_ Mr. RAMSEY was indifferent what committee the mes- 
and unless the railroad bill is acted on either to-day or to-| sage was referred to, so that it did not go to the Committee 
morrow, it must lay over with other unfinished business. |on Commerce or the Committee of W ays ard Means. 
With these remarks, he submitted the question to the| Those committees were in the habit of taking cognizance 
House, with the hope that the motion of his colleague will | of subjects not committed to them, and reporting bills con- 
prevail. cerning the revenue, without instruction—one tapping the 
Mr. BELL said, he had never supported any measure of| treasury at one end, and the other at the other. He had 
this kind, nor did he expect to support this one; but he} seen the Committee on Commerce and the Committee of 
would say, that if any measure of internal improvement} Ways and Means reporting bills, the effect of which would 
deserved the patronage of the Government, it was the have been to empty the treasury instead of fill ng it--to 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. It was a great and patriotic|throw the country at the mercy of foreign nations, and 
undertaking; a bold experiment entered upon—not upon] compel us in the interior even to send abroad to have our 
the faith of the resources of a great State—not with the | horses shod. 
expectation of assistance from the General Government--}| Mr. DRAYTON referred to the rules to show that the 
but it was planned and proceeded in, and upheld by the| message might go, with propriety, to either of the com- 
public spirit and enterprise of a single public spirited and|mittees moved; but the practice had beento refer such 
patriotic city. The work, if accomplished, was likely to] communications to the Committee on Commerce. As the 
benefit greatly many other parts of the country besides! present message related exclusively to our commercial re- 
Baltimore and the State of Maryland. The Company have} lations with a foreign country, Mr. D. thought it came pro- 
thought that a part of the common treasure of the country | perly within the province of that committee, and he made 
might as well be bestowed for the accomplishment of their|a number of remarks to sustain this opinion. 
great work as upon any other; and those who represented} Mr. McDUFFIE said he felt no sort of interest in this 
them upon this floor, had been compelled, by the vote of} contest between the two committees, and cared not how it 
the House, to yield their claim to be heard, from month to] was decided. But he saw no necessity for the gratuitous 
month, and from week to week, during the greater part} charge against the Committee of W ays and Means, which 
of the session, because measures of more general interest] the gentle man had gone out of his way to make, which was 
and importance continued to engross the time of Congress. | utterly false, and could be founded only in gross ignorance. 
But, {said Mr. B.] would it be any thing more than : com-{ He would defy any old woman in this House or out of it, 
mon courtesy, did not a spirit of justice and generosity | whether scolding or not scolding, to fix on that committee 
require that the rule of the House should be suspended, | the charge which had been alleged against it by the gentle- 
that the gentlemen from Maryland should have an oppor-| man from Pennsylvania. He thought that every member 
tunity of laying their claims to an appropriation before} in this House, however ignorant he might be, must know 
Congress? He thought so, and earnestly hoped the House, | that every branch of the revenue of the country was, by 
for reasons he had assigned, would sanction the motion. | the rules of the House, given in charge to the Committee 
Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, moved to include in the motion] of Ways and Means, and was always before that commit- 
the Senate’s amendments to the bill providing for surveys, | tee, and that it would be perfectly competent for that com- 
<c.; and mittee to-morrow to bring in a bill to revise the whole 
Mr. INGERSOLL moved to include the bill authorizing} revenue system of the country, without any special instrue- 
a subscription to the Farmington and Hampshire canal--aj tion from the Ho use. Nothing but the rere st ignorance 
work which he said was of great importance to alarge por-| eould have given rise to the c hs urge which had been made 
tion of the Union; one on which between eight hundred| by the member from Pennsy lvan a ag ainst the committee. 




















and nine hn indred thousand dollars have been expended by Mr. RAMSEY said he was not ignorant of the rules of 
private subscription, and which needed only a trifling aid| the House, or the duties of the Committee of Ways and 
froin the G ernment to ensure its completion, Ke. Means; but the chairman of that committee was ignorant 

Mr. DUNCAN observed that there were a great many | of the true policy of the nation, and had evinced that igno- 
bills which it was equally important to act on; and if the} rance by the bills which he had re ported during the ses- 
llouse commenced taking bills up out of their order, it} sion, affecting therevenue. ‘That gentleman has c a dme 
would be fatal to others. He was in favor of proceeding an old woman; but—{the Speaker admonished Mr. R. that 
with the business in regular order, and there fore moved to} the question was on the re fe rence of the message.] Sir, 
lay Mr. Llowann’s motion or the table; which motion pre Te ontinued Mr. 8.] he has called me an old woman, and it 
yailed: yeas, 91-—nays, 74. }ismy duty to repel it. I have always understood that the 


duty of the Committee of Ways and Means was to take 
measures to fill the treasury, not empty it. That gentle- 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the message of} m an has shown his sense of this duty, by just voting for a 
the Preside mt, respectin g the anticipated information from | bill (the Indian bill) which tapped the treasury at one end, 
Englan B rel ont ve to our commercial relations with that! while he professed to fill it at the other. I will tell that 
country; which being re - | gentleman that I was in the field of politics before him-- 
Mr. CAMBREL ENG, « chairman of the Committee on| but I will not use the expression I was about to do—and 
Commerce, moved to refer the message to that committee. | now to stand up and be told that Lam an old woman. Sir, 
[Some gentleman around observing that it ought to go to| whatever that gentleman may think of my knowledge of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. } | his dt ae s, he shows but little knowledg« of them hims« If, 
Mr. CAMBRELENG added, that the mess: ‘elated to| when he is seen day after day, and time after time, doing 
the commerce of the countt ry, and ought to goto th at com-|all he can to empty the treasury, instead of filling it. Sir, 
mittee; another reason for moving which, w: as, hat he had | I can say no more. 
for some time given his attention to the sul bject, and had} Mr. EVERET’ fr, of Massachusetts, thought the mes- 
already prepar dabillto meet the object of the message. |sage was certainly of a kind to require the action of the 
Mr. ARCHER, chairman of the Committee on Fore: gn) Cx mmittee on Forcign Affairs, and that it could go, with 
Affairs, moved to refer the message to that committee. | propr ety, tono other. If the message should be found to 
Mr. WILLIAMS expressed the opinion that such mes-| contain an y thing requi iring the action of the Committee on 
sages were always sent to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 1c ommerce, that part of it "couk 1 be sent to that committee 
Mr. CAMBRELENG was not anxious about the matter, | The reason assigned by the chairman of that committee fax 
Vor. VI. 14 
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moving the reference of the message to it, namely, that he| that the Government of Great Britain will open the ports 
had prepared a bill in anticipation, was a reason with him |in its colonial possessions in the West Indies, on the conti- 
(Mr. E.} for preferring another committee. He would/nent of South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, 
rather that a committee should take up the subject that|and the Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the vessels of the 
had made up no Opinion on it, &c. United States, for an indefinite or for a limited term, that 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied. He did not [he observed] | the vessels of the United States and their cargoes, on en- 
wish to detain the committee on a mere question of refer- tering the colonial ports aforesaid, shall not be subject to 
ence, but he rose for the purpose of noticing a use which | other or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or charges of 
had been made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | any other description, than would be imposed on British 
Everett] of a remark which had fallen from him. That vessels or their cargoes arriving in said colonial possessions 
gentleman had seized on it with avidity, and spoke of the|from the United States; that the vessels of the United 
*« draught of a bill,” which he had referred to. Mr. C.| States may import into the said colonial possessions from 
said he had the draught of many bills; he had the draught |the United States any article or articles which could be im- 
of one which was rejected by that gentleman and his friends, | ported in a British vessel into the said possessions from the 
at half past two o’clock in the morning, in 1827. If that] United States; and that the vessels of the United States 
gentleman’s friends had not labored so zealously to defeat | may export from the British colonies aforementioned, to 
the very bill which was substantially a copy of the one|any country whatever other than the dominions or posses- 
which would probably now be required—if they had not {sions of Great Britain, any article or articles that can be 
defeated that measure, the commerce with the British | exported therefrom ina British vessel, to any country other 
West Indian colonies would never have been interdicted. |than the British dominions or possessions as aforesaid; that 
The _ draught” of that bill, which the gentleman and his|then, andin such case, the President of the United States 
friends rejected then, will answer our purpose now. The|shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue his procla- 
same committee that reported the measure in 1827, were| mation, declaring that he has received such evidence; and, 
probably more familiar with the commercial regulations] thereupon, from the date of such proclamation, the ports 
which would become necessary in case the trade should be] of the United States shall be opened, indefinitely or for,a 
opened during the recess. He was not solicitous about it, | term fixed, as the case may be, to British vessels coming 
but wished to facilitate the business of the House. from the said British colonial possessions, and their cargoes, 

After some further debate on the part of Messrs. P. P.| subject to no other or higher duty of tonnage or impost, 
BARBOUR and McDUFFIE, the question was taken, and| or charge of any description whatever, than would be le- 
the message referred to the Committee on Commerce:| vied on the vessels of the United States, or their cargoes, 
yeas, 86—nays, 81. arriving from the said British possessions; and it shall be 
lawful for the said British vessels to import into the United 
States, andto export therefrom, any article or articles which 
may be imported or exported in vessels of the United States: 
and the act entitled ** An act concerning navigation,” pass- 
ed on the 18th day of April, 1818; an act supplementary 
thereto, passed the 15th day of May, 1820; and an act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and certain British ports,” pass- 
ed on the 1st day of March, 1823, are, in such case, hereby 
declared to be suspended, or absolutely repealed, as may 
be agreed upon with the British Government. 

‘© Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
ports of the United States shall have been opened, under 
the authority given in the first section of this act, British 
vessels and their cargoes shall be admitted to an entry in 
the ports of the United States from the islands, provinces, 
or colonies of Great Britain, on or near the North Ameri- 
can continent, and north or east of the United States.” 

The bill having been read, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he would state, for the satis 
faction of gentlemen on all sides of the House, that ther« 
was no new principle contained in this bill. The principle 
of it [he said] was precisely that contained in the instruc- 
tions from Mr. Clay to Mr. Gallatin, under the late admin 
istration, and the friends of that administration would ap 
prove of it, as well as others. When its object was fully 
understood, he believed that there would be no difference 
of opinion in the House upon it. Under the unanimous 
idirection of the committee, he should move for the con- 
| sideration of this bill in the course of the day, giving time 


———— 















































Tuurspay, May 27, 1830. 
THE VETO. 

A message was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. Donelson, his private secretary, returning 
the bill which originated in this House, and which had pass- 
ed both Houses, for authorizing a subscription to the stock 
of the Maysville and Washington Turnpike Road Company 
in Kentucky, with his reasons at large for refusing to sign 
the same. [See Appendix. } 

_The message was read through by the Clerk, and heard 
with great attention. i 

When the reading was concluded, there arose a hurried 
and anxious debate, involving no principle of the bill, but 
merely the question whether the bill should be reconsi- 
dered instanter, or whether the reconsideration should be 
postponed until to-morrow. During the whole of this pro- 
ceeding, there was a constant tendency to debate, the 
main question, and an effort on the part of the Chair to 
confine the debate to the question of postponement. In 
this skirmishing, Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. 
VANCE, Mr. INGERSOLL, Mr. BROWN, Mr. POT- 
TER, Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, Mr. WICKLIFFE, Mr. 
POLK, Mr. BELL, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. LETCHER, 
Mr. BURGES, Mr. YANCEY, and Mr. BARRINGER 
took some part. 

Finally, as by common consent, it was agreed that the 
reconsideration should be postponed until to-morrow, by 
which time the message, it was supposed, would be printed, 
and in the hands of every member. only to have it printed for the information of the House. 

The question of printing the report gave rise to some} The bill was twice read, and referred to a Committee of 
debate, by reason of the intervention of the rule requiring | the Whole. 
one day’s notice for an order for an extra number of copies Mr. CAMBRELENG then, by unanimous consent, un- 


of any document. For the present, under that rule, the | der the instruction of the Committee on Commerce, moved 
usual number only was ordered to be printed. ithe following resolution: 


THE COLONIAL TRADE. Res lved, That the President of the United State Ss be 
ee ais ; requested to communicate to this House such information 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Com-|in relation to the negotiations with Great Britain, concern- 


merce, reported the following bill: 
‘* Be it enacted, &?c. That, whenever the President 
of the United States shall receive satisfactory evidence | 





ing the colonial trade, as he may deem it not incompatibl: 
with the public interest to communicate 
The resolution was agreed to 
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PAY OF THE MARINE CORPS. 


‘The joint resolution for continuing the pay of the offi- 
cors of the marine corps, as heretofore allowed, until 
otherwise ordered, was read a third time. : 

On the question of its passage, the previous question was 
demanded by Mr. CARSON, but not seconded by the House. 

The merits of the resolution were then debated by Mr. 
WICKLIFFE, Mr. McDUFFIE, Mr. DRAYTON, Mr. 
CARSON, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. YANCEY. 

Mr. BARRINGER then, to prevent the consumption of 
the remaining time of the session upon this bill, demanded 
the previous question. ; 

The demand was seconded by the House, and the main 
question being ordered to be put, was put accordingly ; 
and the bill was passed by a vote of 86 to 64, and sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 

SALT. 

‘The House proceeded to the consideration of the en- 
grossed bill entitled ** An act to reduce the duty on salt;”’ 
and the question was stated, Shall the bill pass? when 

A motion was made by Mr. STORRS, of New York, 
that the said bill be recommitted to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, with instructions so to amend the same, 
as to postpone any reduction of the duty on salt until the 
30th September, 1851. 

Mr. S. alleged, as a reason for his motion, that he wished 
to give the State of New York time to alleviate by her le- 
gislation the effect of this measure on her interest, and to 
adapt her policy to a change which would inflict so great 
an evil on her pecuniary interest. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR moved the previous question. 

Mr. STANBERY moved to lay the bill on the table; on 
which motion Mr. VINTON demanded the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. ; 

Mr. POTTER moved a call of the House. 

{At this moment a number of the Senators coming into| 
the Hall, it was ascertained that the Senate had adjourned; 
and as the joint rules of the two Houses provide that “no 
bill that shall have passed one House, shall be sent for con- 
currence to the other on either of the three last days of 
the session,” it became a question whether it would be 
worth while to pass the bill under consideration, in as much 
as this was the last day on which a bill could be sent to the| 
Senate for concurrence, and the Senate had now adjourn- 
ed. ] : 

Mr. TAYLOR was of opinion that as the Senate had ad-! 
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table, which being taken, the motion for a call of the 
House was ordered to lie on the table. ‘The question was 
then taken on laying the bill on the table, and negatived: 
yeas, 84, nays, 97. 

The previous question was then seconded by a majority 
of the House; and the previous question was carried by 
yeas and nays—-108 to 78. So that 

The main question was at last put on the passage of the 
bill, and carried in the affirmative: yeas, 105—nays, 83. 

So the bill was passed, and ordered to be sent to the 
Senate for concurrence. 

{When the roll on the passage of the bill was calling, 
and the Clerk reached the name of Mr. Yancey, of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Y. rose, and said, he knew he was out of order, 
but still he wished to state the reason which governed his 
vote, as he was going to change the vote he had formerly 
given on this bill. We are in possession of intelligence 
{said Mr. Y.] that the West India trade will now be opened; 
and as the West Indies have salt in abundance, and the 
western country has provisions in abundance, one being 
exchanged for the other, will reduce the price of salt in 
the West to the poor man. It was that he felt interested 
for, and this induced him to change his vote. Mr. Y. did 
not of course make these remarks without being called to 
order repeatedly, both by the House and the Chair, but 
he persisted in saying thus much before he voted. } 


MOLASSES AND RUM. 


The engrossed bill to reduce the duty on molasses, and 
to allow a drawback on rum distilled from foreign mo- 
lasses, was next read the third time, and put on its passage. 

Mr. BARRINGER moved the previous question, fear- 
ing that debate might arise on the bill, and endanger it by 
delay. 

Mr. VANCE moved to lay the bill on the table, which 
was negatived; and 

The previous question being seconded and agreed to, 
the question was put on the passage of the bill, and de- 
cided in the affirmative by yeas and nays—-117 to 60. 

So this bill was passed, and ordered to be sent to the 
Senate for concurrence. 

SECRET SITTING. 

The SPEAKER announced to the House that he had 
received a message in writing from the President of the 
United States, of a confidential nature; whereupon, 

The galleries were cleared, and all but the members and 
officers of the House were excluded, and the doors closed 


journed, it would be useless to pass the bill, as it could not| from five o’clock till about half after eight; when 


be sent there for concurrence. 

Mr. McDUFFIEF said, it was evident that the Senate had 
by inadvertence overlooked the rule, and had adjourned 
without being aware of the effect; therefore, doubtless, 
something would be done to remove the difficulty, as there 
were several bills which it was indispensable to pass. He 
hoped therefore the House would go on with this bill and 
pass it. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR thought the bill could be sent to 
the Senate, notwithstanding it had adjourned. Suppose 
the Senate were not to sit two of the four last days of the 
session, could that deprive the House of the benefit of all 
the bills which might be passed by it? Sir, [said Mr. B.] 
the Clerk of this House can deliver this bill to-day, if it 
pass, to the Secretary of the Senate, and the Senate can 
to-morrow take it up and act on it, although it be not in 
session to-day when the bill goes there, 

Mr. VANCE now moved that the House adjourn; and 
the yeas and nays being demanded by Mr. LAMAR, they 
were taken, and the motion was negatived: yeas, 54— 
nays, 127 ? 

Mr. DRAYTON moved to lay the motion for a call of 
the House onthe table; and Mr. RAMSEY demanding the| 
yeas and nays on the motion, Mr. D. withdrew it: but 

Mr. STERIGERE renewed the motion to lav on the | 


The doors were opened, and it appeared (the injunc- 
tion of secrecy having been removed from the proceed- 
ings, though not from the President’s message) that the 
bill **to amend the acts to re gulate the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Great Britain,” 
had been under consideration, and was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading to-day. 

This bill being subsequently reported correctly engross- 
ed, it was read a third time. 

Mr. STRONG said, he did not rise to discuss the bill; 
but wishing the responsibility, for it should rest on those 
to whom it belonged, he moved the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered; and the question being taken, 

The bill was passed—yeas 105, nays, 28; and was order- 
ed to be sent to the Senate for concurrence. 





Fripay, May 28, 1830. 

Mr. McDUFFIFE, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a joint resolution, proposing to suspend 
the joint rule which prevents the sending of original bills 
from one House to the other during the three last days of 
the session; so as to allow the House of Representatives to 
send to the Senate certain bills therein specified. 

The resolution having been twice read, 

Mr. HOFFMAN moved to strike from the schedule the 
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bill to reduce the duty on salt, but withdrew his motion on 
the suggestion that a division might be required so as to 
take the question on that separately. 

A call of the House was moved, and carried, and, having 
progressed for some time, was suspended. 

Mr. POLK moved the previous question, which was se- 
conded, and the main question ordered. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, here made a point of order, 
which produced some discussion in regard to an applica- 
tion of the rule respecting the reception of resolutions, 
but which Mr. S. afterwards waived. 

Mr. TAYLOR moved a division of the question, so as to 
take it separately on the salt bill. 

The SPEAKER decided that as the bill referred to form- 
eda part of the schedule appended to, and was not of the 
matter of the resolution itself, it was indivisible. 

Mr. TAYLOR appealed from the decision of the Chair, 
and stated his reasons for differing from the Speaker. 

Mr. WAYNE, while he entertained the utmost reve- 
rence for the sabbath, expressed the opinion that it ought 
to be considered one of the days of the session, as business 
might be transacted on it, and, therefore, that three days 
yet remained after to-day, which would render the reso- 
lution unnecessary. 

Mr. RAMSEY was in favor .of suspending the operation 
of the rule so far as related to certain bills, and was pro- 
ceeding to give his reasons for being opposed to suspend- 
ing it in regard to other measures, which would have the 
effect to diminish the revenue; when 

The SPEAKER reminded Mr. R. that the question was 
on the point of order involved in the appeal, and not on 
the merits of the division moved for. 

Mr. RAMSEY was sorry it was not in order for him to 
state his reasons for objecting to some of the bills which 
would affect the revenue, ashe would, if permitted to go 
on, fix a mark on a gentleman not far off. I will soon 
bring him out of his petticoats. 

Mr. TUCKER moved the previous question on the ap- 
peal, which being seconded, the main question was order- 
ed, and put, and the decision of the Chair was affirmed by 
the House--97 to 67. 

The resolution was then passed, and sent to the Senate. 

THE VETO. 

The House then, according to order, proceeded to the 
consideration of the message of the President of the Unit-| 
ed States refusing his assent to the bill for a subscription | 
of stock in the Maysville Road Company--the question | 
being, ‘*Will the House pass the bill, the objections of the | 
President notwithstanding?” 

Mr. DANIEL said, the House would permit him to} 
make a few remarks before the vote was taken. He had| 
examined the message of the President of the United | 
States, and he was constrained to say it was an able State 
paper, well worthy the consideration of the American 
people. He had supported the measure condemned by | 
the message; but, as a co-ordinate branch of the Govern-| 
ment has called on this body to stop their career, he, for | 
one, was disposed to give the people of the nation an op-| 
portunity to consider, cvally and dispassionately, the ob- 
jections urged by the President against the mode of ap-| 
propriating money to objects not national. It is the first| 
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out of respect to them and the President, to give them an 
opportunity. If they decide he is correct, then it is the 
duty of the representatives to obey; if they decide he is 
wrong, then their representatives will carry into effect 
their will. The message coincided mainly with his views 
on constitutional power; however, he did not agree, in 
every particular, with the doctrine contained in it. 

Mr. D. said he was in favor of internal improvement, 
but the system, as it has heretofore been carried on and 
pursued, was better calculated to destroy than to promote 
it. The House had been admonished, on a former occa- 
sion, by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Storrs] 
that the friends of the system were breaking it down by 
their extravagance and folly. It was clear, from the mes- 
sage, that if the system was pursued, as it had been at- 
tempted at the present session, this nation would soon be 
involved in a large and immense national debt. The mem 
bers of Congress would understand each other--if not 
corruptly, the effect would be the same; they would vote 
for each other’s projects without regard to the public 
good. A host of federal officers would be created to su- 
perintend the collection of tolls, and the repairing and 
amending those improvements. The tax on the peopl 
would be increased, until their leaders would be as great 
as they are in any despotic Government on earth. Besides, 
it would end in corruption beyond control. ‘The mem- 
bers of this House cannot now read all the documents 
printed and laid on our tables. This system will produce 
a swarm of officers and accounts without end. The re- 
presentatives of the people can never examine them—the 
officers become irresponsible and corrupt, and it will pro 
duce consolidation of the Government. If the system is 
to be persevered in, let us adopt one that will not be pro 
ductive of this evil. 

It is true the rejection of this bill will deprive the peo 
ple of Kentucky of this appropriation, till, ultimately, 1} 
hope, they will be benefited; their liberty will not be placed 
on such a doubtful issue. 

‘The best consideration I have been able to give this sub 
ject, induces me to suspend the decision, and permit the 

eople to act on it. 

Mr. CHILTON next made some abservations. 

Mr. STANBERY said, that, in the view he took of the 
matter, he considered the communication which had been 
just received, as the voice of the President’s ministry rathe: 
than of the President himself; or, to speak more correctly, 
the voice of his chief minister. The hand of the ‘‘ great 
magician” was visible in every line of the message, There 
was nothing candid, nothing open, nothing honest, in it. 
As one reason why the Executive rejects the bill, he as 
signs the extravagance of this Congress as having been so 
great that there will net be money enough in the treasury 
to meet the small appropriation contained in the rejected 
And, as an evidence of the correctness of such an 
apprehension, the appendix contains a list of all the bills 
which have been reported in the Senate and in this House, 
but not passed. These are relied upon in the argument as 
if they had passed, and become laws; when it is well 
known to all of us, the most of these bills are only evidenc: 
of the opinions of the committees by whom they were r¢ 
ported; and there isnot evena probability that they will ever 
become laws. Among the bills of this description, co! 








time in the history of the world, that the Executive of a|tained in the appendix, is the billreported in the Senate, 
nation has interposed his authority to stop extravagant | providing for the amount of French spoliations; which, ot 
and ruinous appropriations. He was elected on the prin-| itself, makes an item of five millions of dollars. There is 
ciple of economy and reform; and if the representatives of|also included in the appendix the bill for the relief ot 
the people refuse to him a proper support, (as it must be} Susan Decatur; and that for the Beaumarchais claim, and 
admitted they have,) it is impossible that the object for |the claim of Richard W. Meade. There is added, also, th« 
which he was elected can be obtained. In the discharge | bill for the Colonization Society, proposing to pay twenty 

of his duty as the servant of a free and independent peo- |five dollars for each negro in the United States. a: * 
ple, and in obedience to what he believes to be their will, |swell the amount, the claim of President Monroe is also 
he has laid this subject before them. They will have toj;added. All of these amounts, put together, give to Uv 
pass upon the correctness of his views; and I feel disposed, proceedings of this Congress an appearance of extras 
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gance, which does not belong to them. On the whole, 1 
consider this document artfully contrived to bring the 
whole system of internal improvement into disrepute, and 
as calculated to deceive the people. Such adocument 
can never have issued from the President. It is not cha- 
racterized by that frankness which marks his character. 
It has every appearance of a low, electioneering document, 
not worthy of the eminent source to which it is attributed. 

But, sir, if extravagance has marked the proceedings 
of this Congress, it is not chargeable on the majority of, 
this House. The appropriations which have been made, 
have been asked for by the executive officers themselves; 
and they have asked for more than we have granted. 
And the most extravagant project this session, and one 
which will, I fear, forever disgrace this Congress, I mean 
the bill for the removal of all the southern Indians west 
of the Mississippi, came recommended to us as the pecu- 
liar favorite of the Executive. 

I can say, with truth, that many members of this House 
were induced, contrary to their consciences, to vote for 
the bill, in consequence of their not having independence 
to resist what they supposed to be the wishes of the Exe- 
cutive. 
{ certainly, sir, had many other reasons for my oppod- 
tion to the bill; but not the least of my reasons was a be- 
lief that its passage would strike a death-blow to the whole 
system of internal improvement. It received the sup- 
port of all the enemies of internal improvement, as their| 
only means of destroying the system; and it is accordingly | 
relied upon in this message, and [ will admit that it is the 
only good reason assigned in it against any further appro-| 
priations for the improvement of the country. And yet} 
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sion. He had been elected to his seat here by the friends 
of the President. If he was correctly informed, he came 
into this House upon the popularity of the venerable man 
whom he now so wantonly assailed. He came here pro- 
fessing to give to his administration a fair and an honest 
support—professing to be enumerated among his politi- 
cal friends. Had he sustained one single measure which 
the President recommended? Not one—and it was mat- 
ter of no regret that the member had at length thrown 
off the mask. He cannot claim this occasion, or this bill, 
as a pretext for his desertion from his former professed 
political attachments. What was there in this occasion to 
call forth such a tirade of abuse? The President has re- 
turned to this House, as it was his constitutional right, and, 
entertaining the opinion he did, his duty to do, a bill 
which had passed Congress, and been presented to him for 
his constitutional sanction. He had, ina very temperate, 
and, he added, ina very able manner, assigned the reasons 
why he had felt himself constrained, from a high sense of 
public duty, to withhold his signature and sanction from 
it. We are called upon by an imperative provision of the 
constitution to reconsider the vote by which a majority 
The bill and 
the message of the President were the fair subjects of de- 
liberation and discussion for this House. We were now 
called upon to discharge a high constitutional duty on our 
part. Had the member discussed, or even pretended to 
discuss, a single principle contained in the message, or in 
the bill? No! He had chosen to make a most wanton 
attack upon the President. Why was the member from 
Ohio thrown into such a rage? Was it because the sys- 


tem of which this bill is a part was so dearto him? Does 


we, who are the friends of this administration, but still} he not know, will he deny it, that he has heretofore pro- 


greater friends to the honor and prosperity of the country, | fessed to be opposed to this whole system? 


have been threatened with denunciations by certain mem- 
bers of this House, but who have no other claim for the 
station which they have assumed, as our leaders, than the 
single circumstance of their coming from Tennessee, for} 
our opposition to the Indian bill—for our contumacy in} 
opposing what they were pleased to represent to us as the} 
wishes of the Executive. Sir, let them commence their} 
denunciation—-{ fear no bravo, unless he carries the assas-| 
sin’s knife. Against every other species of attack I am| 
prepared to defend myself. 

Mr. POLK said that, whilst it had been understood, in 
conversation through the House, that the friends of this 
measure were disposed, without further debate, to take! 
the vote on reconsideration, on the veto of the President, | 
according to the provisionsof the constitution, he thought} 
he could speak confidently when he said that those op-| 
posed to it had determined to pursue a similar course. 

The debate had, however, been brought on. The vio-! 
lent, vindictive, and unprecedented character of the re- 
marks which had just fallen from the member from Ohio 
[Mr. Sranperr] had opened the whole discussion. That 
member took occasion, in the most violent manner, to say 
that the message of the Chief Magistrate was a low, un- 
dignified, electioneering paper; that it had nothing honest in| 
it; that it had nothing candid or open in it; that it was the| 
work of his ministry, and not of himself; that the hand of| 
the magician was to be seen in every line of it. 

Mr. P. said he took the liberty to say to the member! 
from Ohio, that this violent torrent of abuse, poured upon 
the head of the Chief Magistrate, was gratuitous, and 
wholly unjustifiable, not sustained in a single particular 
by the truth, and wholly unfounded in fact. 

The member himself did not, and could not believe 
one word of what he had just uttered, in the face of the 
House and of the nation. No man in the nation, of any 
party, who knows the character of the President, believed 
what the gentleman had charged upon him. He was glad 
that the member had at length thrown off the cloak un- 
der which he had covertly acted during the present ses- 


| cause of his present course. 


In the last 
Congress he was a member of the Committee on Manufac- 


tures. He voted for the tariff, and ostensibly supported 
it; but did he not then openly say to many gentlemen, (not 
in confidence, for, if it had been so, he would be the last 
man to betray that confidence,) that he was opposed to 
the whole American system; that it was nothing but a po- 
litical hobby? Did he not say that he would return home 
and revolutionize public opinion in his own district, and 
in the whole State of Olio; that a delusion existed in that 
State that could and should be removed; that he had never 
conversed with a plain, farming man, and explained to him 
the operations of this American system, but that he con- 
vinced him that it was against his interest to support it? 
Would the gentlemandeny this? If he would venture to 
do it, he pledged himself to.prove it upon him by many 
members of this House. It was not, then, the attachment 


lof the gentleman to this system that could have induced 


him to throw into the House the firebrand that he had-- 
that pretext cannot shield him. He best knows the real 
He best knows whether he 
wus ever, in truth and in fact, the sincere friend of the 
President, or whether he found it convenient to profess to 
be his friend, in order to obtain his election to this House. 
The member had formed new associations recently—asso- 
ciations with our old political adversaries; and he was glad, 
for the future, to know who he was, and where to find 
him. A covert, political adversary was much more insidi- 
ous and dangerous than one that openly avowed himself, 
and acted upon his professions. He had to beg the par- 
don of the House for any apparent warmth which his man- 
ner may have indicated. It had been wholly induced by 
the most unexpected torrent of abuse which fell from the 
member from Ohio, so uncalled for by the occasion, 
unnecessary and uncertain in its character, and which pro 
duced so visible a sensation in the House, on all sides of it, 
and among all parties in it. 


so 


That member was wholly r« 


sponsible for the excitement which it was apparent pet 
vaded the whole Ilouse 
The message of the President, he undertook t tat 
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wase mph atically his own; and the views presented for the 
rejection of this bill, were the result of the honest con- 

victions of his own deliberate reflection. Was it an elec- 
tioneering measure? No man who knows his character 
will believe it. The common sense of the nation will put 
to shame the charge. What! an electioneering measure! 
a popularity hunting scheme! Why, sir, if he had been 
so base, in the discharge of a high constitutional duty, as to 
have been operated upon by such a motive, the indications 
in this Congress—the will of the people, if that will be 
correctly reflected here, a majority of whose Representa- 
tives originally voted for this bill; would have presented 
the most powerful motive why he should have approved 
and signed this bill. No, sir, the President would not be 
himself, if he had been capable of being influenced in the 
slightest degree by any such considerations. Such consi- 
derations have no place in minds of the elevated cast of that 
of the Chief Magistrate. Such considerations are only 
suited to the bent of such grovelling minds asare themselves 

as of making the charge. No, sir, on the contrary— 
on the brink of a great crisis—-at a period of unusual politi- 
cal excitement, to save his country from what he conscien- 
tiously believed to be a dangerous infraction of the consti- 
tution—-to avert the evils which threatened, in its conse- 
quences, the long continuance of the confederacy, upon 
its original principles--he had, with a patriotism never 
surpassed, boldly and firmly staked himself, his present 
and his future popularity and fame, against what seemed 
to be the current of public opinion. Had he signed this 
bill, the road on which he would have travelled, would 
have been a broad pavement, and his continued elevation 
certain, beyond the possibility of doubt. As it was, he 
had pl: inted himself u pon the ramparts of the constitution, 
and had taken the high responsibility upon himself to 
check the downward march in which the system, of which 
this bill is a part, was fast hi astening us. It required just 
such a man, in such times, to restore the constitution to 
its original reading. In the course of 1 long and event- 
ful life, he had always deen equal to any emergency, how- 
ever perplexing or embarrassing his situation might be. 
He had never failed to assume re sponsibility when he 
should assume it; and, in no instance, in his public life, had 
he displayed, ina more eminent degree, that moral courage 
and firmness of character, which was peculiarly character- 
istic of him, than in this. He has achieved a civil victory, 
which will shed more lustre upon his future fame, and be 
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infinitely more durable, than many such victories as that of 


i tablis 


rnal improvements by the Federal Govern- | 
| pedient to pass it. 


following | 


‘and wholesome check upon the acts of the 


power was discussed at great length, and with great ability 
in the next Congress. The House of Representatiy es, by |I 
a small majority, at that time affirmed the power to appro-| 
priate money for objects of national improve a nt, but] 
denied, and by the vot the House negatived, the power | 
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tempted to be maintained by the Executive and by c on- 
gress. It was not until that period that its dangers were 
fully perceived. The President had manifested, in thc 
message before us, that he had been an attentive observe: 
of its progress, and its probable, if not its inevitable con- 
sequences. He could not shut his eyes to the constant 
collisions, the heart-burnings, the combinations, and the 
certain corruption to which its continual exercise would 
tend, both in and out of Congress. In the conscientious 
discharge of a constitutional duty, which he was not at 
liberty to decline, he had withheld his signature from this 
bill, and had frankly submitted to us his views upon this 
important question; and he trusted we would deliberate 
upon it temper ately, as we should, and, in the vote which 
we were about to give, upon the reconsideration of this 
bill, according to the powers of the constitution, express 
the opinions which we entertain, and not make a false issue, 
growing out of a personal assault upon the character o1 
motives of the Chief Magistrate. 

A remark, which fell from a member from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Curtron] who preceded the member from Ohio, 
deserved a passing notice, not because of the source from 
which it emanated, for, if that were considered, it would 
be wholly uncalled for, but simply because it had been 
made by a member of the House. We were asked if 
Congress were to be controlled by one man; and, for one, 
the gentleman informed us he would not submit to it. 
The gentleman should learn, if he does not know, that 
the constitution had conferred upon the President thc 
power which he had, in this instance, exercised; and ifthe 
gentleman thinks he should not exercise it, he should 
seek an amendment of the constitution. By denying the 
power to construct roads and canals; by refusing to as 
sume the exercise of any doubtful power; and by deem 
ing it safest to refer the question to our common constitu 
ents for an amendment to the constitution, the President 
had deprived himself of a powerful branch of executiy 
patronage and influence, and has thereby given the mo 
conclusive evidence of hi is integrity of purpose, and th: 
strongest refutation of the affected and stale cant of his 
enemies, that, because he was once a leader of the armies 
v his country, he would be disposed in the civil Govern 

nent to assume more powers than legitimately belonged 
to him. ‘The power of interposing the executive veto 
upon the legislation of Congress, had been often exe! 
cised since the commencement of the Government unde 
the present constitution. It had generally been exercised 
upon constitutional ground. But instances were to b: 
found where the power had been exercised wholly upon 
the grounds of the inexpediency of the measure. A singl: 
instance he would cite. On the 28th of February, 1797, 
General Washington returned, with his objections, to th: 
House in which it originated, a bill which had passed Con 
gress, and which had been presented to him for his signa 
ture, entitled ** An act to ascertain and fix the military e 
hment of the United States.” He withheld his signa 
ture from this bill, not because of the unconstitutionality 
of its provisions, but because, in his opinion, it was inex 
Mr. Madison, during his administration, 
had put his veto upon several bills besides the borius bill 
The exercise of this constitutional power by the Executive, 
had never been received with alarm; but, on the contrary, 
had been regarded, as it was intended to be, as a necessary 
Legislature 
It demands no 


Let the remark of the gentleman pass. 
more especial notice. 

Mr. P. said he deemed it unnecessary to enter anew 
upon the discussion of this bill. When it was originally 
on its passage before the House, he had had the honor to 
submit his views in opposition to it, and would not then 1% 


peat them. Nor would he detain the House at that late 
period of the session, by any claborate discussion of the 
igeneral principles involved in its provisions, for they had 
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been often discussed, and were familiar to the House. He| 
hoped the result of the vote which we were about to give) 
in the solemn discharge of a high duty which had devolved} 
upon us, upon this precise measure, in the first year of a 
new administration, might resuscitate the almost forgotten 
principles of the constitution, and put an end to a system 
which cannot end in good, and must lead to the most ruinous 
consequences. The Chief Magistrate, with a disinterested 
patriotism, and regardless of the consequences to him- 
self personally, has risked all that he is, or may be, and 
thrown himself into the breach, to resist the annihilation of 
the State sovereignties, and to guard against that consolida- 
tion of these States, which had once been the dread and 
the terror of the original friends of the confederacy, and 
their steady followers to the present hour. He was pre- 
pared to sustain him to the utmost of his poor ability; and 
he confidently believed that he would receive the hearty 
thanks of a generous country for his course, and not be 
requited by the unjustifiable Billingsgate abuse which we 
had this day heard poured upon him. He would detain the 
House no longer. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR rose, and said, he felt impelled, 
by an imperious sense of justice, to say something in vindi- 
cation and justification of the Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
against the strong animadversion in which gentlemen had 
indulged towards him because he had dared to do his duty. 

If, in doing this, [said Mr. B.} I shall use the language 
of commendation, let no man suppose that it is in the spirit 
of personal adoration; I never have been, and I trust in| 
God I never shall be, a worshipper of men. I never have} 
felt the influence of a single ray of executive patronage 

But when a public functionary, at a period of great po-} 
litical excitement, like the present, has advanced, with a} 
firm and fearless step, to the discharge of his public duty, | 
as the President in this case has done, ‘** uncaring conse-| 


7 59 | 
quences 


as they regard himself; when, by this manly and | 
independent course, he has contributed essentially to pro-| 
mote the happiness, the prosperity, and the best interests| 
of a mighty community of States-—whilst I will do no} 
homage to the man, I must, I will do justice to the rare| 
and distinguished merit of the officer; and if this cannot} 
be done without ascribing to him even the highest degree 
of praise, then that praise is a tribute which is justly due 
to him, and which 1 most cheerfully pay. 

But let us inquire what has the President done which 
calls forth this loud complaint. 





| 
| 
| 


Why, forsooth, he has dared to put his veto upon a bill! 
passed by both Houses of Congress, and has returned it} 
with his objections. And has it come to this, that it is| 
cause of complaint that the Chicf Executive Magistrate, | 
constituting, as he does, a co-ordinate branch of the Legis- 
lature, has ventured to perform his constitutional function, 
in dissenting from a law, which, in his judgment, would| 
be ruinous in its consequences? Was it in the contempla-| 
tion of those who framed the constitution, that the Presi- 
dent should be set up as a mere pageant, with powers) 
possessed in theory, but never to be reduced to practice? 
or was it intended that this veto upon legislation, like every 
other power, should be exercised, whensoever the occa-| 
sion should occur to make it necessary? Do not gentlemen 
perceive that they might, with as much reason, complain | 
that the Senate had negatived one of our bills; for they, 
too, are only a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, as is 
the Executive Magistrate? 

Sir, each department, and «¢ very branch of each ce part-| 
ment of the Government, has its appropriate functions 
assigned. The country expects and requires every one to 
do its duty, whether it consists of one man, or a plurality 
of men. And whosoever shall fail to do so, though he may 
hope to consult his safety by an avoidance of responsibility, | 
will find that he has forfeited the esteem and confidenc« 
which are invariably awarded by public opinion to firm- 


ness and fidelity in the performance of public trusts. 
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The constitution proceeds upon the idea that Congress, 
composed of the Senate and House of Representatives, is 


not infallible. It has, therefore, erected the additional bar- 


rier of the executive veto against hasty or injudicious action. 

it contemplates that veto as countervailing the opinion 
of one-third of both Houses, because its interposition 
makes the coneurrence of two-thirds of both Houses neces- 
sary. To complain, then, of its exercise, is to quarrel with 
the form of Government under which we live. It is the 
precise reverse of a complaint which we have often heard 
of in a European monarchy. There, the King complained 
whenever the Parliament refused to register his edicts. 
Here, the Congress are to complain whenever the Chief 
Magistrate declines to register their will. 

I rejoice, sir, that he has so declined. I congratulate 
my country that, in this instance, the Chief Magistrate has 
displayed as much of moral, as he heretofore did of physi- 
cal courage—as much decision and energy in the cabinet, 
as he heretofore did in the field—by which he will, in 
some degree, at least, arrest the progress of a system 
which, in its unrestrained career, threatens to produce 
more mischief than any man, either in or out of Congress, 
can pretend even to estimate. 

I heard with surprise, nay, with astonishment, the bitter, 
the acrimonious, and, I must add, the unjustifiable invec- 
tive, which the member from Ohio poured forth in a tor- 
rent against the Chief Magistrate upon this occasion. 

The main purpose of the gentleman seemed to he to 
inculcate the opinion that the rejection of the bill in ques- 
tion was with a view to acquiring popularity! What, sir, 
an attempt at popularity! Look, for a moment, at the 


circumstances of the case, and then tell me whether this 
opinion can be sustained. 


t 


This bill was not only carried by a majority, as it must 
have been, but by a decisive majority of both Houses of 
Congress. Can any man suppose that a President, who 
set out upon an adventure in quest of popularity, would 
make his first experiment against a question which, by 
passing both Houses of Congress, seemed to carry with it 
the approbation of the States, and the people of the States? 
On the contrary, if he were 


for hi uld he 


us country, W 


going for himself, rather than 
not, by approving the bill, have 


just floated down the current of apparent public opinion, 


without encountering the least 
£ 


impediment in his courss 
Instead of this, sir, what has 


he don Regarding his 


| country more than himself—looking with an eye that never 


winked to the public good, and not to his personal agg 
dizement—he has withholden his approval from this 
which was a favorite bantling w 
Houses of Congress. He has thus 
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yet, though these means of power and influence would be 

at his own command, though he presents the rare example 
of an Executive Magistrate rejecting the use of that which 
would contribute so much to personal aggrandizement, he 
is still charged with courting popularity. If this be the 
only mode of courting popularity, our country will indeed 
be happy, and those in power who thus seek it will deserve 
our lasting gratitude. 

Other men, with other views, would adopt another 
maxim, ‘* that with money we can get men, and with men 
money;” and they would cling to both as the instruments 
of their ambitious projects. Sir, I hail this act of the Pre- 
sident as ominous of the most auspicious results. Amongst 


the many excellent doctrines which have grown out of 


our republican system, is this, that the blessings of freedom 
cannot be enjoyed without a frequent recurrence to fun- 
damental principles. In this instance, we are making that 
recurrence. It would seem, sir, that the period of about 
thirty years constitutes a political cycle. Thirty years ago, 
at the opening of the present century, our Government 
was drawn back to its original pri inciples; the vessel of 
State, like one at sea, had gotten upon a wrong tack, and 
the new pilot who was then placed at the helm brought it 
again into the right course, for the purpose of reaching its 
proper destination. In the progress of a long voyage, it 
has again declined from its proper course; and I congra- 
tulute the whole crew that we have found another pilot 
with enough of skill in navigation and firmness again to 
correct the declination. The present Chief Magistrate, 
sir, **had done the State some service” heretofore; but, 
in my estimation, it was but as dust in the balance, com- 
pared with the good which he has now done. 

Thus far I have been showing the utter injusti ce of find- 
ing fault with the Chief Magistrate for exercising his con- 
slitutional function according to his own jud; ement, and 


| 
have taken it for granted that his obje ctions were well| 


founded. The late period of the session, as well as my 
having recently argued this question at large, induce me 
to forbear from entering into the discussion now at any 
length. I hope, however, the House will bear with me 
whilst I submit a few general remarks. I not only concur 
with the President, as far as he goes in his views, but I go 
further. He denies the power of Congress to construct 
roads, with a claim of jurisdiction. Sodol. He admits, 
that, as the constitution has been lone 
to appropriate money for such purposes as 
tional must be din, until the difficulty 
by an amendment. In this 1 differ from the Pr 


really na- 
removed 
‘esident, as 


are 


acqulesc is 


he has a right to differ from me, and from both Houses of 
lights of 


Congress. But as I claim the right to follow the 
my own judgment, so I am always ready to acknowledge 
that of the President to do the same. 

But I will not now go into the constitutional question. 
Apart from this, let me ask whether there t abun- 
dant reasons for the course which the President has pur-| 
sued. He tells you, the subject has been involved in 
doubt, and has produced much diversity of opinion. This 
is a part of the political history of the country. <A retro- 
spect of the proceedings of Congress will show that dif- 
ferent C ongresses have entertain¢ d and expressed different 
opinions on the leading questions connected with this sys- 
tem. We also know that many States of the Union have 
utterly denied to us this power. Now, I put it to the can- 
dor, the justice, the liberality of this House, whether the 
mere circumstance of of opinion 
is not reason enough for the Chi gistrate to pause, and 
for you to pause with him, in this career. If it be now said, 
as it often has been, that a majority is net to be governed 
by a minority, I answer, let that admitted, and yet I 
demand that the majority should pay a ae regard to the 
remonstrances and complaints of the minority. Even inthe 
monarchies of Europe, th sis th Witness the recent 
emancipation of the Irish catholics by the British Partia- 
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ment. This was a concession, by the majority, to the com- 
plaints of the minority. It will be but a poor recommen- 
dation of our system of Government, to be told, that, un- 
der all circumstances, the caprice of mere numbers must 
prevail, though there be only a majority of one, and that 
we are not to hope for the occasional concession which is 
experienced in the Governments even of the old world. 

Must this Government, because it has the physical power, 
like Aaron’s serpent, swallow up every thing less strong? 

Is it not the part of wisdom, as well as patriotism, to 
submit this question to the States in the form of amend- 
“ rather than press on against the known will of a 
large portion of them? The States feel a deep sense of 
loyalty to the Union; but they feel, too, that they have 
rights to demand, as well as duties to perform. Let us not 
place them in a situation where they may be driven to a 
course that would be called patriotism by some, and rebel 
lion by others; but which, by whatsoever name it might 
be called, would endanger the success of our great € xpe- 
riment, the benefits of which concern the whole human 
family. The course suggested by the Chief Magistrate is 
calculated to avert these dangers. When members on this 
floor maintain any principles, they have no weight but that 
which belongs to them as individuals; but when a sugges- 
tion comes from the Executive, and especially accompany- 
ing his rejection of a bill, it brings with it all the authority 
to which the opinion of a branch of the Government is 
entitled. An issue is thus made up between him and Con- 
gress, which will cause the people t o deliberate; and thus 
we may hope that it will be calmly decided by them, so as 
to put the subject forever to rest. 

Sir, there are other reasons why this course, pursued by 
the Executive, should meet our decided approbation. I 
need only glance at a subject which I so recently discussed 
on another bill. I allude to the inc quality and demoralizin g 
tendency of this system. 

A distribution made upon principles of actual inequality, 
| will produc e deep disgust on the one side, and foster cor- 
| ruption on the other. 

I mean no offence to any State or individual; the remark 
applies, without distinction, to all States and individuals, 
under all circumstances. Sir, the history of all peop! 
teaches us the same mx 
of whatever form, 


| 
| 
} ; 
| nations, tongues, and languages, 
jlancholy truth, that all Governments, 


have finally perished by corruption. 

How much, then, do we owe to him who averts this 
gangrene from our body politic? How much more do w 
owe to him who does it by a self-denial of those means by 
which this evil may be produced?’ Sir, I hope, I believ: 
that there is not ingratitude enough in this country to re- 
ward such a course “by a deprivation of office. 

But, sir, had I the honor of filling the Chief Executive 
chair, if it were revealed to me from Heaven that such 
would be the result, | would rather go down to posterity 
upon the historic page as one who, like the present Chiet 
Magistrate, had, with the moral courage, the ardent patri- 
otism, and lofty disinterestedness of the ultimus Romc 
rum, thrown himself into the breach and breasted 
storm in doing his duty, than, by a different course, con- 
tinne to be President through a long and protracted life. 

Mr. VANCE said that the course pursued by the Pre- 
sident would not operate on his mind, either for or against 
‘that individual. He reminded the House that he liad _ 
isclf been always an advocate of the system of intern: al i 
provement. He stated that, by that system, the We 
must stand or fall. Unless it be sustained, the ene ¢ an 
never have any parti cips ition in the appropriations of 
General Government. As soon as the wealth derived fro m 
emigration shall be exhausted, the West must be drained 
of every dollar, unless this system be continued. It is only 
by its ‘continuance that the posterity of those who now 
live in the West can be prevented from becoming hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the eastern States. He 
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stated that the South had, during the last year, received | hopes are about to be realized, and the fruits of the v.ctory 
more of the disbursements of the General Government, | begin to unfold themselves, the member from Ohio. has 
than had been expended in the whole of the western coun-| shown himself a deserter and a recreant to those prineiples 


° : . : le d : : : “ ; Tae : 
try on internal improvement. He then defended his col { for which he had formerly contended, and to the bannez 
l 


league from the attack made upon. him by the ge ntleman | un cy Which we had stood together in (riumph. 
from Terinessee. His colleague {Mr. Sraxneny} was} ‘The member from Ohio has told the House that a majo- 


able to sustain himself. That gentleman should have more] rity of its members were Cragooned into the passage of the 
gratitude for his colleague, and for the balance of the Ohio] Indian bill by the heads of departments. It is false. Lhad 
and Kentucky and Pennsylvaniadelegation, who would now | hoped that we should hear no more upon the subject of that 
vote against him on the question. For himself, he felt no} bill upon this floor, in the tone which had been so fincly in- 
disappointment, for he had foretold from the stump the|dulged by many ofthe gentlemen who had spoken againstit, 
course which the present administration would take. His] particularly as the concluding argument h: 


ad beon waived. 
colleagues had, also, from the stump, declared that they| It was not enough that, in the discussion of that bul, when 
well understood the thing, and that General Jackson was] it was directly before the House, every epithet of reproach 


the firm, st ady, and consistent friend of internal improve- had been thrown out against ifs author: that one member 
ment. It was clear that he had so far succeeded in con 
cealing his real feelings on the subject, as to deceive thos« 
entlemen. They had, however, gone hand in hand with 
1¢ gentleman from Tennessee, and had gained the victory. 
They had attained the triumph, and now they were receiy- 


| should Sit) it was perfid:ous; anoth , that it was inl, MOUs; 
and a third, that open bribery had found a sanction in the 
officers of the Government; and all these denunciations 

E pass almost unnoticed by the friends of the administra- 

tion. I sat still, and forbore reply, under repeated slanders 

ing their reward. When this message came into the House, }of this kind; and, at the instance of the frends of the 
it struck a damp to the feelings of those individuals, who|measure, and in consideration of the advanced period of 
then felt the final destruction of all their fond hopes. i session, permitted the question to be finally taken, 
! 

‘ 


> 
1 
i 
. 





Mr. BELL said, when the member from Ohio [Mr.] without reply. utall this does not satisfy the opponents 
SranBery] took his seat, his feelings had prompted an|of the bill. I certainly may be allowed to say a word in 
immediate reply, not more because of the unprecedented | reply to these repeated allusions to that measure, although 
manner of the attack upon the message which had been}|not now before the House. It is proper the Executive 
the subject of remark, than of the nature of the allusion}should be placed in the lght aad attitude in which they 
which had been made to a bill not now befere the House.|}do, in which they deserve to stand, in reiation to that 
Phe relation in which I stand to that measure, [said Mr. B.] 
seemed to call for some reply from me; but, in an attempt 
to get the floor, I found your eye, Mr. Speaker, averted. 
Although the first moment of excitement is passed, and I 
have not now those strong feelings with which the extra- 


measure. The President, in taking the ground he did 
upon the Indian question, knew that he was incurring 
great responsibility; that he was brooking deeply-wrought 
prejudices in various classes of the community; in many 
sections strong religious fecling; that he was exposing 
ordinary conduct of the member from Ohio at first inspir-| himself to the arts and misrepres« ntations ef his political 
ed me, yet I appeal to the House—to every member of it, |enemies; yet he dared to take the course he did, because 
whatever may be their political partialities, to say whether| he loved his country and its institutions; that country, for 
that member, in availing himself of the parliamentary pri-| which he had hazarded more than mere personal popu- 
vilege of considering the message as emanating from the| larity upon repeated. occasions—for which he had offered 
‘*ministry,’’ not from the President, and in speaking of it|to die. Whathad he to gain by his course upon that ques- 
frecly under that pretext, had not assumed the manner of|tion? The President had taken a strong interest in the 


a blackguard. |success of the policy of removing the Indians, because he 
[Here Mr. B. was reminded by the Chair that it was not | thought it calculated to preserve the harmony of the re- 
in order to indulge in personal remarks. ] |public, and its reputation from a blot which the inherent 


The gentleman from Ohio, who had just taken his seat, | difficulties of our relations with the southern tribes, and 
{Mr. Vance] had informed the House that, for his part, | the irritations likely to grow out of them, might bring upon 
he was not surprised to see his colleague desert an admin-|it. But, sir, when he had laid the proposition before Con- 
istration which ha damped the hopes of the West. The | gress, he felt his conscience free. He had done what duty 
member from Ohio, before me, cannot plead the impression | prompted; the rest was to be decided here. [Here Mr. 
produced by the message on yesterday in defence of his} VANCE called Mr. B. to order, as he was discussing a bill 
desertion. Before the message was heard of, the member |not before the House.] Sir, I refer to this measure, be- 
from Ohio had shown such symptoms of disaffection, as|cause it has been brought into this discussion. The ad- 
left the friends of the administration no room to doubt his} ministration has been charged with taking an improper 
final intentions; and he has only availed himself of this|interest in it; and it has been repeatedly referred to, as an 
evasion to unmask himself. There was a time when that/instance of the extravagance of this Congress. We have 
member professed different sentiments upon the great) been told, in this debate, that while the President seru- 
juestions which divide the country, from those now avow-| ples to appropriate money to internai improvement, he 
ed by him—-there was a time when I united with him in a! hasurged the adoption of another measure, and, by his in- 
great political object, and was proud of an associate in the | fluence, carried it through the House, involving an expen- 
cause, in Ohio. It was not that Andrew Jackson, however | diture of half a million of dollars, and that, too, to further 
illustrious in name and services, was to be elevated by that|a ruinous and disgraceful policy. I consider every thing 
struggle, that I had stood with feelings of pleasure by the |I have said or shall say upon this subject, strictly in order. 
sile of the member from Ohio, and conquered with him| When this measure was directly the subject of discussion, I 
~-it was because I believed that whatever had been said, |stated that the extravagance of an administration would 
or was found to the contrary, that great mam, if elected to|never be decided merely by the amount expended--that 
power, would administer the Government with a modera-|the intelligence of the country, in making up its verdict 
tion and forbearance, in regard to all those great interests|upon such a question, would look to the propriety of the 
which ambitious and desperate men seemed willing to push | expenditure—to the necessity which demanded the appli- 
to a dangerous and ruinous extreme—that he had the firm-| cation of the public treasure; and that praise or censure 
ness to look popular opinion in the face, and to oppose it| would follow, as the objects to be accomplished werg for 
when it was misled—that he would bring harmony out of|good or for evil. I also then stated that the removal of 
discord—observe the constitution, and revive the hopes of|the Indians would bring more money into the treasury, by 
the desponding. But now, at the very moment when these | removing the incumbrance of the Indian title from the 

Vor. VI.—144 
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public lands, than would be drawn from it; but enough of| My political feelings are not such as to prompt me to as- 
this now. Sir, I repeat, that the President, in bringing] sail the feelings or motives of any man, under cireum- 
forward ihe Indian question in the manner he did, had| stances of ordinary provocation. My course, during the 
dared to do his duty, and from thenceforth the responsi-| short time I have had a seat here, I trust, has manifested 
bility was thrown where it belonged essentially--upon| that Iam neither forward nor impertinent in vindicating 
Congress. The spirit in which it was opposed, was such) political friends, nor in assailing opponents, and I hope 
as to make the administration indifferent to its success, so| [shall be permitted to proceed without interruption. 
far as regarded their standing with the country. Sir, how-| It has beeen said, in the course of the debate, that the 
ever extraordinary the declaration may appear to gentle-| President has undertaken to decide against the will of the 
men, I do declare that the previous question, which was| people, as expressed through their representatives in Con- 
at last successful in bringing that measure to a final vote, | press, that appropriations shall not be made to objects 
was moved without the approbation of many sincere friends| of internal improvement. The constitution allows the 
of the administration; and had a closing reply been per-| veto of the President upon the will of a majority of Con- 
mitted, | was prepared to disavow any interest on the part|press. By the course pursued in the present instance, 
of the friends of the administration in the measure, as a/ the subject isrecommitted to Congress, and an appeal will 
party measure, and to let the responsibility of its passage ultimately be carried before the people, who will, in their 
or rejection rest wholly with those who doubted its policy, | returns to the next Congress, pronounce upon the motives 
or opposed it upon party grounds. Sir, I have thought, | of the President, and approve or condemn his councils, 
and I do not hesitate now to state my settled conviction, | as they shall think fit. Before that tribunal he will be ar- 
that if no other interests had been involved in the ques- raigned; and if they shall not see the evils of the present 
tion, than the mere popularity of the administration, the re* system of appropriation in the light he does, he is willing 
jection of the Indian bill was to be desired. As an humble} to be prostrated in their esteem. In such a course, he is 
friend of the administration, I was indifferent to the fate | willing to seck the loss of the smiles of his countrymen— 
of the bill; and such I believe to have been the feeling of] that they shall account all his past services for naught; he 
every member of the administration, so far as their own |is willing to offer himself a sacrifice in the discharge of 
political interests were concerned. But, sir, the principles | what he considers a public duty, as he has often done. 
involved in, and the interests connected with, the Indian} But, sir, 1 do not understand the President to be opposed 
question, rose above the party conflicts of the day. They | to internal improvement. IHtis the present unequal and 
addressed themselves to higher and nobler feelings. It} distracting mode of appropriating the publi treasure, 
was upon the disinterested ground of the welfare of the| which he has set his face against. A patriotic system of 
Indians themselves, and the honor of the country, that the | dispensing the general funds for the improvement of the 
question was placed in the opening argument, and by the country, a system which, while it professes to act for 
advocates of the measure generally. Upon such grounds| the general good, and to become a cement to the Union, 
we might have expected the generous feeling and co-ope-!| shall be so in fact; one which shall be secured against 
ration of all parties--but what response did we find in| abuses by an amendment of the constitution, is decid- 
the leaders of the opposition? Let the spirit of their argu-| edly approved by the message. The expediency of pro- 
ments tell. No, sir, though the bill involved the fate of a ceeding in the system, as at present practised, is, it is 
whole race of men--a race generally supposed to have | true, as decidedly denied; but it is not proposed to dam 
been harshly treated by their white brothers, and the mea-| up, forever, the stream from the treasury for the bene 
sure was itself a great experiment for their relief, and|ficent purposes of internal improvement; this I do not 
some kindred sympathy might have been expected from| believe the people will consent to; but it is proposed to 
political opponents, we found none. It was denounced as| check its flow in its present wild and unrestricted channel. 
an electioneering scheme. How could it be so? The Pre-| It is believed that the present burdens of the country may 
sident was already strong in the South. He knew that Ibe rreatly diminished; that manufactures may be duly en- 
trong feelings were opposed to it in the North and East. | couraged, and still have a surplus in the treasury, ample 
He could have had no hopes of strengthening his own in-| enough for the accomplishment of every desirable object 
terest. He threw himself on the side of the weak, and| of internal improvement. 
braved the opposition of the strong; and in that measure,| ‘The gentleman from Ohio, last up, [Mr. Vance] has 
as well as in the one under consideration, he had indi-|} spoken in an improper manner of the fading prospects of 
cated the destiny to which he was born--to rescue his|the West; and deprecated the idea of diminished expenci- 
country from the midst of dangers which threatened to| tures for its benefit. 1 claim also to be a friend to the in- 
overwhelm it. iterests of the West—-that West to which I belong by birth, 
A word in reply to what has been said of the denuncia-|and f promise that gentleman to go along with him, side 
tions, alleged to have been made, of those friends of the | by side, in asserting its claim to be regarded in the distribu- 
administration who did not support the Indian bill. Sir, 1| tion of the favors of this Government—its claim to a fair 
know there are many gentlemen in this House who have | portion of whatever funds shall be appropriated to internal 
supported, and will continue in the support of, the admin- | improvement; but I differ with him as to the mode of ap- 
istration of the present Chief Magistrate, who have confi-| plying them. I contend that the half a million which it 
dence in h’s patriotism, and are grateful for his splendid} would require to extend the Zanesville ro d through Ken- 
services, and who yet cannot agree with him in all his po-|tucky, and to make it permanent, applied, under the direc- 
litical opinions. I know there are many such who voted ition of the Legislature of that State, to various roads of 
against the Indian bill—there are doubtless many such who] smaller extent, leading frem her interior secluded and fer- 
will oppose the doctrines of the message of yesterday; | tile districts to the great outlets which nature has already 
but, sir, there are others who will not fail, as they have | provided for carrying off the productions of the whole 
not failed, to make those measures a pretext for open op-| West, would secure a greater actual amelioration of the 
position, when, in fact, they had been long since secretly | condition and prospects of the people of that State, than 








false and recreant to their profession. None, however, | two millions expended upon any free great road, extend- 
who observed the movements of individual members du-|ing quite through the State, and belonging to any great 
ring the progress of a reecnt measure, would fail to see | system of national improvement, executed under the waste- 
that the line was distinctly drawn between the false and| ful superintendence of the General Government. I affirm 
the real fricnds of the adinin’stration, who united to ¢ p-| that the same incrgased proportion of actual advantage and 
pose that measure. }amelioration would attend the application of a small amount 

{Here Mr. DODDRIDGE called Mr. B. to order \to similar objects in Ohio, or in any other western States, 
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under the direction of the local authorities, over a larger 
sum administered by the General Government. Sir, I had 
intended, when I rose, to pursue this pee of the subject 
much further, but neither my own feelings nor the temper 
of the House will, at this time, permit the subject to be 
discussed in an argumentative storm. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said he should vote in favor of the 
bill. He said Pennsylvania was the friend of internal im- 
provements, and also the friend of General Jackson, and 
she would abide by both, waiting with confidence for the 
slow but certain process by which the system of improve- 
ments would universally pony The President had, in 
vetoing the bill, exercised only his constitutional power, 
and he [Mr. S.] and his constituents, in supporting it, 
were only exercising the power which the constitution 
granted to them. He represented a State which was 


he or I stand committed for this bill; but, for myself, I will 
say that, under the influence of opinions formed during the 
period in which those bills were discussed, and which opi- 
nions have never since been changed or shaken, I did, upon 
mature refection, vote for this bill when it was here be- 
fore; my opinion, notwithstanding the arguments by which 
the President’s objections are so powerfully urged, re- 
main the same; and if I live, I will vote for it again. And 
do I expect by that to offend the President? Not so. If 
I were to do it, it would but prove that I am what I am, 
and he is not Andrew Jackson! I think I know the man 
who now fills the executive chair well enough to be con- 
vinced that if, without a change of opinion, I should feel 
so strongly the influence of the message as to change my 
vote on this bill, he would think me a villain. I am cer- 
tain he ought, under such circumstances, to despise me, as 


friendly to both; for, in fact, Pennsylvania was the first|I should myself, and am sure he would. But suppose we 
State which had given the present Chief Magistrate an un-|had a Chief Magistrate capable of taking offence, and 


divided support, and which was also, whilst it had lost no 
confidence in his first object, being the general good of his 


country, friendly to the great principle of internal improve-| 
ment. That such would, sooner or later, be the universal | 
sentiment of the nation, he had no doubt the course of| 
time, and the progress of human affairs, would render ap-| 


parent. 


Mr. WAYNE made some observations in reply to the| 


remarks of Mr. Vance. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD spoke for a short time, in refer- 
ence to some remarks made on the preceding day, which 
he conceived to be intended for him. 

An explanation took place between that gentleman and 
the member by whom the remarks had been made. 


duty he owed to himself to say a few words on this subject. 
From what had of late fallen from different members, and 
other indications, he scarcely knew whether even he was 
regarded as the friend or enemy of this administration. To 


feeling resentment for honest consistency in others, I would 
say to him, I cannot help it; to you, Mr. President, I owe 
no responsibilities; to none but God and my constituents do 
[ acknowledge responsibility, and these I will discharge 
as I may. 

My colleague [Mr. Brt1] anticipates the final settlement 
of the great question of internal improvement, when the 
people shall decide, and their willis represented. I hear- 
tily join him in that appeal to oe yee and, so far as I 
can, will cheerfully stake the fate of internal improvement, 
yes, and my own fate, politically, upon that issue. Will 
my colleague do likewise? 

{As Mr. Isacxs concluded, Mr. BELL said, that in no- 


|thing he had said had he the remotest allusion to the 
Mr. [SACKS said, he was sincerely sorry to feel it a) 


course of Mr. I. He bad no doubt that on this question 
his colleague fairly represented his constituents. } 

Mr. KENNON observed, that, being perfectly satisfied 
in his own mind that all the arguments which could be 
adduced would not change a single vote upon the sub- 


such as might wish to monopolize the entire support of| ject, he felt himself bound to move the previous question. 


the administration, he had but little to say. This he might 
say, perhaps, without offence, that “he was an older (not 
a better) soldier” than those who had, on this day, so 
much to his satisfaction, pronounced their eulogies upon 
the President. He had been longer in the service of that 
cause which brought the present Executive into power, 
than many who were now far ahead of him, at least in their 
own estimation. 

Mr. I. said, when he came here, some seven years ago, 
a colleague of the President’s, if members of different 
Houses can be called so, the Tennessee delegation, with 
one exception, old George Kremer, and perhaps half a 
dozen others, were all the political friends that could then 
be numbered for him in Congress. Nothing could be more 
grateful to him than the multiplication since. He was now, 
and had been ever since, to this moment, no less the de- 
voted personal and political friend of the President, than 
he was then and had been before. And, in vindication of 
his honor, his honesty, patriotism, and firmness of pur- 
pose, he would, on any proper occasion, ‘go as far as 
he that goes furthest;” and he trusted that his acts, in and 
out of this House, during the two last struggles for the 
Presidency, would be taken as a sufficient guaranty for 
that pledge. But on the present question he differed 
from the President—and what of that? We have [said 
Mr. I.) differed before. During the Congress that we 
were representatives of Tennessee, we often differed; but 
there was then a class of subjects we did not differ upon. 
We voted together (I speak from memory, not records) 
on the survey bill, on the bill to subscribe stock to the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, on the bill for the con- 
struction of the road from Canton to Zanesville, in Ohio, 
and on the bill appropriating fifty thousand dollars to re- 
move obstructions in the Mississippi river. I do not say, and 
must not be understood to mean, that by those votes either 


The question was agreed to by a vote of yeas 85, nays 
67. So the previous question was carried. 

The yeas and nays were called for, ordered, and taken, 
on the putting of the main question. It was carried by a 
vote of 105 to 76. 

The main question, which was the passage of the bill, 
the objections of the President notwithstanding, was then 
put. The vote was as follows: 

YEAS.-—Messrs. Armstrong, Noyes Barber, Bartley, 
Bates, Baylor, Beekman, John Blair, Boon, Brown, Bur- 
ges, Cahoon, Childs, Chilton, Clay, Clark, Coleman, Con- 
dict, Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, 
Crowninshield, John Davis, Denny, Doddridge, Dorsey, 
Duncan, Dwight, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward Eve- 
rett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, Ford, Forward, 
Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, 
Hunt, Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Johns, Ken- 
dall, Kennon, Kincaid, Lecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Malla- 
ry, Martindale, L. Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, Miller, 
Mitchell, Norton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Ramsey, Ran- 
dolph, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Russel, Scott, William B. 
Shepard, Semmes, Sill, Ambrose Spencer, Sprigg, Stan- 
bery, Standifer, Stephens, H. R. Storrs, W. L. Storrs, 
Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Test, John Thomson, 
Vance, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Edward D. 
White, Wickliffe, Yancey, Young. —96. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Arnold, Bailey, J. S. Barbour, Philip P. 
Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, Bell, James Blair, Bockee, 
Borst, Bouldin, Brodhead, Cambreleng, Campbell, Car- 
son, Chandler, Claiborne, Coke, Conner, Cowles, Hector 
Craig, Robert Craig, Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, W. 
R. Davis, Deberry, Desha, De Witt, Drayton, Dudley, 
Earll, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Gorham, Hall, Ham- 
mons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Hoffman, Hubbard, Jen- 
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nings, Cave Johnson, Perkins King, Adam King, Lamar, |the stock of the Washington and Frederick Road 
Lea, Leiper, Loyall, Lewis, Lumpkin, Magee, Thomas|ny, was finally passed by the following vote: 
Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, Monell, Muhlen-| YEAS.-—Messrs. Armstrong, Noyes Barber, Bates, Bay- 
berg, Nuckolls, Overton, Polk, Potter, Powers, Rencher, |lor, John Blair, Brown, Burges, Cahoon, Chilton, Clark, 
Roane, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, Smith, Speight, Richard|Coleman, Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creigh- 
Spencer, Sterigere, Taliaferro, Taylor, Wiley Thomp-jton, John Davis, Denny, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, 
son, Trezvant, Tucker, Varnum, Verplanck, Wayne, Weceks,|George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Eyerett, Find- 
Campbell P. White, Wilde, Williams. —90. lay, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, 
So the bill, not being supported by two-thirds of the| Huntington, Ingersoll, W. W. Irvin, Jennings, Kendall, 
House, was rejected. Kennon, Kincaid, Lecompte, Leiper, Magee, Martindale, 
Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Pearce, Pierson, 


— ——s 
Compa- 


Saturpay, May 29, 1830. 
GRADUATION BILL. 


The bill from the Senate to graduate, or reduce, the 
price of the public lands, being next taken up, 

Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, moved to lay the bill on the table, 
as there was no time at this late period of the session, he 
eae to go into the discussion of a subject of such mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. DUNCAN requested Mr. I. to withdraw his motion 
for a short time, to allow some explanation for the bill; but 
Mr. J. declined. 

Mr. BOON called for the yeas and nays, and Mr. LEW- 
IS made an unsuccessful motion for a call of the House; 
when 

The question was taken, and the bill was laid on the ta- 
ble: yeas, 82—nays, 68. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE, &c. BILL. 


The amendments of the Senate to the bill making ap- 


Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Russel, Semmes, Sprigg, 
Stanbery, Standifer, Sterigere, William L. Storrs, Strong, 
Sutherland, Swann, Taylor, Test, Thomson, Vance, Var- 
num, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
Wickliffe, Wingate, Yancey, Young.—-74. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Bell, James 
Blair, Borst, Cambreleng, Chandler, Claiborne, Conner, 
Hector Craig, Crocheron, Deberry, Desha, Earll, Foster, 
Gordon, Gorham, Haynes, Hinds, Lhrie, Cave Johnson, 
Lea, Loyall, Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, Nuckolls, Polk, 
| Potter, Powers, Rencher, Roane, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
{Samuel A. Smith, Speight, Taliaferro, Verplanck, Camp- 
bell P. White.--37. 
| The bill from the Senate, to authorize the payment of 
| the claim of the State of Massachusetts for certain services 
\of the militia during the late war, was finally passed by 
the following vote: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Armstrony, Bai 
lley, Barber, Bates, Baylor, Bell, Burges, Cahoon, Cam- 
'breleng, Claiborne, Clark, Coleman, Hector Craig, Ro- 





propriations for light-houses, &c. as amended by the Com-| bert Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, John Davis, De- 
mittee on Commerce, were taken up. On these amend-| berry, Denny, Desha, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, Earl, 
ments a debate arose, which continued till ten o’clock. A| George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, 
large number of members participated.n the debate; but|Gorham, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hinds, Hodges, 
such was the confusion and indistinctness of the proceed-| Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, W. 
ings to spectators, during several hours of the evening, in| W- Irvin, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Leiper, Magee, Mar- 
consequence of the immense crowd of spectators, male and |tindale, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Norton, 
female, which filled the Hall, even to the seats of the| Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Powers, Ramsey, Reed, Richard- 
members, that it was impossible for reporters to under. |son, Semmes, Smith, Sprigg, William L. Storrs, Strong, 


stand the questions correctly. 

One of the principal points of contestation was, an ap- 
propriation made by the Senate, of forty thousand dollars 
for the examination and improvement of Back creek, in 


t 
ec 


Maryland, (connected with the Chesapeake and Delaware | 


canal,) which was ultimately concurred in: yeas, 91— 
nays, 47. ; : 

The bill from the Senate to authorize a subscription to 
the stock of the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 
was finally passed by the following vote: 


YEAS.—- Messrs. Armstrong, Noyes Barber, Bates, Bay-| 


lor, John Blair, Brown, Burges, Cahoon, Chilton, Clark, 


Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, John| 
Davis, Deberry, Denny, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, | 


George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, 
Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, 


Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jennings, Ken- | 
dall, Kennon, Kincaid, Lecompte, Leiper, Lyon, Martin- | 


dale, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Pearce, Pet- 
tis, Pierson, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Russel, Shields, 
Semmes, Smith, Sprigg, Stanbery, Standifer, Sterigere, 
William L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Taylor, 
Test, Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washington, 
Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wingate, Yan- 
cey, Young.--79. 

NAYS.—Me ssrs. Cambreleng, Claiborne, Conner, Hec- 
tor Craig, Robert Craig, 
Desha, Earll, Fostcr, Gordon, Gorham, Haynes, 
Cave Johnson, Le 
Polk, Potter, Powers, Rencher, 
Shepperd, Speight, Taliafer 
liams.——35. 

The bill from the 


a, Loyall, Magee, McCoy, Nuckolls, 
Augustine H. 
White, Wil 


Roane, 
ro, Campbell P. 


Ser zing a subsci iption to 


Crocheron, Warren R. Davis, | 
Hinds, | 


Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, Taylor, Vest, John 
Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, Washing- 
iton, Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, Edward D. White, 
| Wilson, Wingate, Young.--83. 
NAYS.-—Messrs. James Blair, John Blair, Chandler, 
;Conner, Warren R. Davis, Gordon, Haynes, Jennings, 
| Lea, Lecompte, Loyall, McCoy, Polk, Roane, Augustine 
'H. Shepperd, Speight, Stanbery, Standifer, Wickliffe, 
Williams, Yancey.— 21. 

Fatigued to complete exhaustion, it became impossible 
longer to keep aquorum. For want of which, the House 
jat length adjourned. 


Monpay, May 31, 1830. 


The bills which originated in this House, last presented 
ito the President for his approbation, were returned for 
his signature. 

The following message accompanied one of these bills 
To the House of Representatives: 

Gentlemen: I have approved and signed the bill entitled ** An act 
making appropriations for examinations and surveys, and also tor cer- 
tain works of internal improvement;” but as the phraseology of the 
section which appropriates the sum of eight thousand dolia:s for the 
road from Detrort to Chicago, may be constrned to authorize the appli- 
cation of the appropriation for the continuance of the road beyond the 
limits of the ‘erritory of Michigan, I desi: e to be unders'oud as having 
japproved this bill with the understanding that the road authorized by 
| this section is not to be extended beyond the limits of the said territory. 
May 31, 1830, ANDREW JACKSON. 
The business of the session being finished, the usual 
committee was appointed to wait upon the President of the 
|United States to inform him that the House was ready to 
adjourn. 2 

The cemmittee having reported, the Speaker adjourn- 
led the House sine die. 
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OMITTED 


SPEECHES. 


[The revised report of the following speech of Mr. Bucnaway did not reach the publishers until after the volume 


was printed. 


Although too late to insert it in its proper place, it is thought that justice to Mr. B., as chairman of 


the Judiciary Committee, and author of the report on Judge Peck’s case, requires that the speech should not be 


altogether omitted, and it is therefore inserted here. } 


Mr. BUCHANAN, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, rose, and addressed the House as follows: If, 
said he, the Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union 
had been left to take up this subject simply on the report 
of the Judiciary Committee, I should have had, compa- 
ratively, little trouble. My task would, in that case, 
have been only to refer, on the one hand, to the language 
of the report recommending the impeachment, and, on 
the other, to the testimony, to show that it was sufficient 
to support the charge. But Judge Peck having seen fit 
to introduce an extensive and elaborate defence, it has 
become my duty to investigate the whole case more at 
large. 


i need not, I am sure, bespeak the candid attention of | 


the committee on the present occasion, as the dearest 
rights of the people of our country, on the one side, and, 
on the other, those of a citizen occupying a high and re- 
sponsible judicial office, are deeply concerned in the in- 
vestigation. Besides, we are not now called upon to 
decide in a purely ex parte case, as the accused has cross- 
examined the witnesses before the Judiciary Committee, 
and has presented a defence embracing a very elaborate 
argument, both on the law and on the fact. The conse- 
quence of this interposition of the Judge, should it not 
influence the committee to vote against his impeachment, 
must be to cause a contrary decision to bear more heavily 
against himself. Thus situated, it becomes us all to look 
well to the testimony. 

What is the offence charged? It is illegal, arbitrary, 
and oppressive conduct, in his office as a judge, towards 
acitizen of the United States, by imprisoning his person, 
and depriving him, for the space of eighteen months, of 
the exercise of his profession. The Committee on the 
Judiciary, following former precedents, did not think it 
proper to reduce the charge to any specific form in their 
report to the House; but its true character is what I have 
just stated. 


I shall now proceed to inquire whether this charge is | 


sustained by the testimony. ‘This is a question which each 
gentleman must seriously consider for himself. I shall 
endeavor to present the material facts in as clear and dis- 
tinct a manner as I am able. 

Intention, in every criminal charge, is necessary to con- 
stitute guilt. 


per feelings, and sprung from a bad motive. Poor frail 
man is left to form this judgment from external conduct. 
He cannot search the heart, nor penetrate the springs of 
human action. Still, however, he has these general prin- 
ciples to guide his judgment, derived from the highest 
authority: ** out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh;” and ‘the tree is known by its fruit.” If, in 
addition to the illegality of the action, the committee shall 
be of opinion that the testimony manifests the existence 
of an evil intention, the case will then be fully made out. 


{ trust lam one of the last men in this House, or in this | 


country, who would seek, in the remotest manner, to in- 
terfere with the constitutional independence of the judi- 
ciary. I know that it is the great bulwark of our rights 
and liberties; and this House wil! never use its power of 
impeachment as a means of infringing upon an institution 
so sacred. But when an individual, elevated to the high 
and responsible rank of a judge, forgetting what he owes 


to his own dignity, to his country, and to the liberties of 


the people, shall, by arbitrary and oppressive conduct, 
prostrate the rights of a citizen of this republic, it is fit 


and proper that he should be held up as an example, and | fore him. 


be made a victim to the offended majesty of the laws. It 
Vou. VI, 


Even if the act be plainly illegal, the com- | 
mittee must still judge whether it proceeded from impro- | 


| is my deliberate conviction that such has been the conduct 
| of Judge Peck; and I may add, that similar sentiments 
| were held by every member of the Judiciary Committee. 

It was with the utmost reluctance that we found our- 
selves compelled to arrive at such a conclusion, and to pre- 
| sent such a report to the House. Throughout all the stages 
of the examination, we endeavored to divest ourselves of 
|every thing like feeling, and to be influenced solely by 
|a regard to the demands of duty. I shall endeavor to do 
| so, as far as possible, upon the present occasion, and shall 
| now proceed to state such facts as the evidence before 
|the committee has clearly established. Let me briefly 
| refer to the origin of this subject. 

On the 26th May, 1824, Congress passed an act ena- 
bling claimants of land in Missouri, under French and Spa- 
nish grants made before Louisiana passed into the possession 
of the United States, to apply to the district court of Mis- 
souri for their confirmation. Mr. Peck then was, and 
still is, the sole judge of that court. On the 22d August, 
| 1824, Antony Soulard, who had been the surveyor general 
of Upper Louisiana, before the cession, presented for con- 
firmation a claim to 10,000 arpents of land, the consi- 
|deration for which consisted, not in money, but in his 
services as surveyor general. ‘The claim was peculiar in 
its character, and was founded on special circumstances be- 
longing to itself alone. The quantity of land was greater 
| than that of the concessions usually granted by the Spa- 
nish Government in Louisiana. Indeed, the entire case 
| was one sui generis; but I shall not fatigue the committee 
| by entering into its peculiarities. It was argued at great 
|length by the district attorney, (Mr. Bates,) assisted by 
|Mr. Lucas, on the part of the United States; and by 
| Luke E. Lawless, the present complainant, and Colonel 
| Strother, on behalf of Soulard. On the 25th December, 
|} 1825, the Judge pronounced his final decree, and gave 
| judgment against the petitioner. Whereupon, an appeal 
was immediately taken tc the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States—a circumstance which will be found to have a 
| material bearing on the case now before the committee. 
| ‘This decree was drawn out at length, and places his de- 
| cision upon grounds where the Judge ought to have suf- 
|fered it to remain. This concession, according to the 
decree, was in opposition to the general principles upon 
which the Spanish authorities had granted land in Upper 
Louisiana, and therefore could not have been confirmed, 
| even if the sovereignty of the country had not been trans- 

ferred to the United States. Here the Judge ought to 
| have permitted the matter to rest until after the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; and if he 
| had, we should never have heard of this impeachment. 

| It ought to be the first object of every judge to do 
| strict and impartial justice; and his second, to satisfy the 
| public that strict and impartial justice has been done. 
| Judge Peck knew that a great number of these land 
| claims, under various circumstances, derived from Spanish 
concessions, must come before him for decision, and that 
many of them were then actually pending in his court. 
It was natural to suppose that the population of the coun- 
try thus situated would take a deep interest in all his deci- 
sions. They hada right to expect a cool and deliberate 
investigation of each class of these claims, and that the 
Judge would approach them with candor, and hold the 
scales of justice even between all parties. A judge, un- 
per such circumstances, should be peculiarly cautious and 
prudent, and, above all, should never prejudge any case. 
He ought to wait until each question is fairly brought be- 
But what was the course of Judge Peck? 
Although he had delivered no written opinion in the case 
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of Soulard, but had confined himself to an oral explana-| commentary on the Spanish law as applying to the pro- 
tion of the reasons of his decree, yet, in March, 1826, | vince of Upper Louisiana, by which he decides against 
more than three months after final judgment had been/|the claimants all the questions which could possibly arise 
rendered, he carried a written opinion to the editor of|under Spanish concessions. I say all the questions, and, 
the Missouri Republican at St. Louis, for publication.|if there be any one which he has not virtually decided, I 
This opinion thus, for the first time, came before the pub-| should be glad to hear what it is. 
lic through a political newspaper. Let it be remembered| Mr. Lawless, being of counsel in a large number of 
that this is not my assertion; it is that of the Judge himself, | these cases, publishes in another newspaper, the Missouri 
who, in his defence, uses this very phrase, when speaking | Advocate and St. Louis Inquirer, the article signed «4 
of that newspaper. Now, I ask, was this not an act cal-|Citizen;” and as this publication is the foundation of 
culated to arouse the feelings of all that numerous class /the alleged contempt for which he was so severely punish- 
of persons in Missouri who are interested in claims of|ed, I shall ask that it may be read by the Clerk. 
this description? What must have been their feelings,| [Here thearticle signed ‘‘ A Citizen” was read accord 
when they saw an opinion in which not only the case of| ingly. ] 
Soulard, but all possible cases that could arise under these} Now, sir, the Judge has spent many pages in proving 
Spanish grants, were settled in anticipation against the | that these strictures of Mr. Lawless are wilful misrepre- 
claimants’ The Judge at once deprived them of all hope. |sentations. So far as I have examined the subject, I think 
Notwithstanding his opinion decides that the Spanish or-|that the decisions attributed by Mr. Lawless to the Judge 
dinance of 1754 never was in force in Upper Louisiana, |are all to be found in the opinion. He may have been 
he proceeds to examine minutely the terms of that very | mistaken in two or three instances. But I shall not go 
ordinance, and decides against every possible claim which | into particulars, at least for the present. This, sir, is the 
could have arisen under it, had it been extended to that/dull, tame, flat article which was considered so flagrant a 
province. In short, he tears up by the roots the claims|contempt against the court. To me it appears to have 
of all persons under grants or concessions made by the|been written as if the author had throughout the fear of 
subdelegate or lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana. | Judge Peck before his eyes. 1 donot believe there isa 
Now, sir, considering the existing excitement in that}/man in this House, who, in the like circumstances, would 
country on the subject, and the strong and general feeling| have written so miid and so tame an article. What mc- 
in favor of these claims which prevails there, what must|tive could there have been for considering this produc- 
you think of such conduct? Three months after the de-|tiona contempt of court? For my soul I never could ima- 
cision of the cause, and after it had been removed fron:| gine, (and I believe I am as much disposed to exercise 
his court by appeal to the Supreme Court of the United | charity as other gentlemen,) unless it might have been to 
States, he makes his appearance in this manner, in a po-| prevent the public from discussing the merits of the opi- 
litical newspaper, and, to repeat a phrase for which I have|nion in the newspapers. Here is a judge who volunteers 
been no little censured, he casts a fireband into the com-|in a public journal to proclaim his opinions on all possible 
munity. points of Spanish land law; a lawyer feeling a deep inte- 
Mr. Lawless was, at this time, counsel for many of the] rest in these opinions ventures to set up his own judg- 
claimants; and what was his conduct? Why, sir, he pur-| ment in opposition to them; and for this offence the Judge 
sues a course with which I feel I never should have been | fastens upon him, as if resolved to make him an example 
content, under similar circumstances. He writes an arti-|to all others in like case offending. Accordingly, on the 
cle, merely suggesting the errors of fact and doctrine|third Monday of April, 1826, at the meeting of the court, 
which he believed were contained in the opinion of the|the Judge, having taken his seat upon the bench, pro 
Judge; an article which I must say, considering the cha-|chced the Missouri Advocate, and inquired if any person 
racter of this opinion, was humble, tame, and submissive. | present knew who was the editor of that paper. To this 
Even the Judge himself seems to have been conscious of} inquiry, which was not addressed to any particular per- 
some impropriety in his own conduct. Hear what he|son, Mr. Lawless answered that he did; and stated it was 
says in the last paragraph of his opinion: Stephen W. Foreman. Now the Judge must have known 
‘¢ The title to more than a million, perhaps millions, of|the name of the editor as well as Mr. Lawless. He re 
acres of land was supposed to depend upon the decision|sided in the same town, and the name was on the paper 
of the questions which have been considered; and the |itself, yet he called upon Mr. Lawless to swear to the fact 
opinion having mainly proceeded upon a view which had| He was selected from all the bar and all the by-standers, 
not been taken at the bar, and having been extended to/and required to make this affidavit. The Judge then 
an inquiry into the source and nature of the Spanish titles | immediately dictated a rule upon Foreman, commanding 
to lands in Louisiana, and to an inquiry concerning the|him to show cause, on the next day, at 11 o’clock, why 
laws under which those titles were derived; and the de-|an attachment should not issue against him for pub- 
cision of most of the points, therefore, having proceeded | lishing a false statement concerning the judicial decision 
chiefly upon grounds which had been little or not at alllin the case of Soulard. Sir, when I was up before, 1 ex 
examined in the argument of the cause, it is deemed pro-| pressed the opinion that Judge Peck had made his case 
per to remark that counsel will not be excluded from | worse by his cross-examination of the witnesses. From all 
again stirring any of the points which have been here de-| the facts elicited by that cross-examination, it appears that 
cided, when they may hereafter arise in any other cause.” | the Judge had one object in his eye from the origin of 
Thus, sir, you perceive that the Judge himself declares| these proceedings. His conduct shows that he knew Mr 
that he had made a sweeping decision which covers the | Lawless to be the author of the article. He had the vic- 
whole ground, and yet that many of the points he had | tim in his view from the very commencement. When 
thus settled had not even been mooted at the bar; and, in| Lawless appeared as the counsel of Foreman, the wit- 
consideration that they had thus been determined without] nesses declare that the Judge treated him throughout as 
argument, he gives public notice that they might be re-|the author of the publication: that his manner was_ ve- 
examined in court. ihement, that he was much excited, and that he was som¢ 
A judge, who pays a proper regard to his own charac- | times quite rude. Although Lawless appeared only as 
ter and the authority of his own opinions, will never, in| counsel, the Judge constantly adverted to him as being 
delivering them to the public, throw out obiter dicta which | himself the author, employing such language as this: 
might embarrass him hereafter. But here Judge Peck, |‘*Sir, you say so and so,” ‘your article states such and 
three months after he had delivered a verbal opinion in| such things,” ‘‘I tell you what you say is false.” 
court, in the case of Soulard, publishes a sort of general Under all these circumstances, and under the many 
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vexatious interruptions which he experienced, did Mr. 
Lawless say or do any thing calculated, in the slightest de- 
gree, to cause offence? Not at all. He submitted patiently 
to the strictures of the court, and argued. the case in the 
most respectful language. He endeavored to satisfy the 
Judge that his opinion had not been misrepresented, and 
that the article was neither contemptuous nor libellous; and 
that, if even it were libellous, the editor was protected 
from summary punishment by the guaranties of the con- 
stitution. Some cases were presented to the court to sus- 
tain these positions. All his pleas were overruled, and 
the Judge was about to pronounce judgment. At this 
moment, Mr. Lawless, discovering that the matter was 
likely to become serious, requested the editer to give up 
his name as the author of the article, wishing himself to 
meet the consequences. No sooner was this done, than 
the Judge issued a rule on Lawless, returnable forthwith, 
to show cause why an attachment should not be issued 
against him for contempt; and also why he should not be 
suspended from practice. 

The witnesses declare that the feelings of the Judge 
continued to rise gradually until they reached the highest 
point of excitement. The rule against the printer had 
described the article signed ‘* A Citizen” as a false state- 
ment, tending to bring odium on the court, and impair the 
confidence of the public in the purity of its decisions. 
Not satisfied with this description, the Judge denounces 
the article in his rule against Lawless as containing ‘* ma- 
licious” as well as false statements, and ascribes to it an 
«*jntent to impair the public confidence in the upright in- 
tentions of the said court, and to bring odium upon the 
court; and especially with intent to impress the public 
mind, and particularly many litigants in this court, that 
they are not to expect justice in the causes now pending 
therein; and with intent, further, to awaken hostile and 
angry feelings on the part of the said litigants against the 
said court, in contempt of the same court.” 

Now, who but one blinded by his passions could have 
given such a description of this article’ Is there any gen- 
tleman within the sound of my voice, who, upon reading 
the commentary, will say it is, in any degree, applicable? 
Lawless came before the court condemned already. 
When his counsel attempted to prove that the article was 
not a contempt, they were told they would not be per- 
mitted to argue that question. The Judge would not hear 
a word upon that subject. He had determined it to be a 
contempt, and his will was the law. A citizen of the 
United States is thus brought before a judge upon a cri- 


minal charge involving in its punishment consequences of 
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of his heart, and as a warning that the whole world might 


avoid him. Throughout, Lawless uttered not a word, not 
a murmur, inreply. At length, able to endure the abuse 


no longer, after consulting his friends, he rose, and left the 
court-house. 

Had you, Mr. Chairman, been a member of the bar, 
placed in the situation of Mr. Lawless, what would have 
been your conduct on the occasion? Could you, with 
feelings lacerated and excited to frenzy, have sat silently 
and patiently, and heard the Judge for two or three 
hours uttering every odious epithet against you, and even 
declaring that in China your house would be painted black, 
as an emblem of the blackness of your heart? 

At the conclusion of this scene, Mr. Lawless was sent 
for, and sentenced to be committed to prison for twenty- 
four hours, and suspended from the practice of his pro- 
fession for eighteen months. He was thus, by the arbi- 
trary mandate of the Judge, not only deprived of his per- 


sonal liberty, but of the means of supporting himself and 


his family. And yet we are to be told that no malice, 
no evil intention, dictated this proceeding; that the only 
motive of the Judge was to preserve the administration of 


justice from contempt. I have stated the facts, and shall 


leave every gentleman to draw his own conclusions. 

ladmit that we ought not to impeach a judge simply 
because his conduct has been illegal. All must agree 
that this may be the case, and yet he may not deserve 
punishment. But illegal and oppressive proceedings, ac 
companied by violence of manner, by passion, and by the 
appearance of revenge, presenta very different case, and 
give birth to very different conclusions. 

I shall not at present permit myself to be drawn into 
a particular examination of the cases cited by the Judge. 
His case stands alone. No contempt whatever exists in 
the article. It isthe mere opinion of a lawyer against 
that of a judge. From the revolution in England until 
this day, no case can be cited which bears any parallel to 
the present. If there be such a one on record in that 
country, | hope it may be produced. 

Here I might, and perhaps ought to conclude my re- 
marks, but it seems proper and respectful to the commit- 
tee that I should state what I believe to be the law in 
regard to contempts of court. In England, there are two 
kinds of such contempts; the one direct, the other con- 
structive. From necessity, the power to punish direct 
contempts in a summary manner must exist in every 
court of justice. Without such a power, they could not 


| proceed with their business. In its exercise, this power 
jis generally confined to cases of official misconduct in 


the most serious character, and the lips of his counsel are | the officers of the court, to the disobedience of parties, 


sealed upon the principal point of his defence. 


Not be-/jurors, and witnesses, to its lawful orders and process, and 


ing permitted to present this view of the subject, they|to misbehavior in the face of the court, tending to ob- 


argued the remaining question with great ability, and at- 
tempted to satisfy the court that, even admitting the arti- 
cle to be contemptuous, it should be tried and punished in 
a different manner. ‘heir arguments were all in vain. 
Now comes the concluding scene, which, to my view, 
displays the evil intention--the improper motives of the 
Judge, in the clearest light. He was nearly blind, and 


struct the administration of justice. If a witness shall 
wilfully disobey a subpeena, the court from which it is- 


jsued must, in the nature of things, possess the summary 


power of compelling his attendance, and punishing him 
for contempt, by attachment. So, if a sheriff refuse to 


|obey an order of court, necessity requires the exercise of 
ja similar power. If a by-stander will violate order and 


unable to read the article himself. At his request, it was| interrupt the court whilst transacting the business of the 
read by the district attorney, paragraph by paragraph, |country, self-preservation demands that it should possess 
and, at the end of each, the Judge made his commenta-|the power of summarily punishing such an offender. The 


ries. 


He was much excited, his manner was very warm, | Supreme Court of the United States have decided that an 


and he was occupied two or three hours in delivering his| attempt to bribe a member of this House, although the 


opinion. And what was its whole tenor’? Instead of the 


| offer were made in a letter written at a distance, is a direct 


calm, dignified, and impartial manner which becomes a|contempt of its authority, and may be punished by the 
judge upon all occasions, and particularly when he him-| House with fine and imprisonment. 


self is also the party, we find him heated, acrimonious, and | 
severe. He often used the words ‘*calumniator,” * con- | 


temptuous,” ** slanderous,” ** libellous,” as applied to Mr. 


Lawless and his article. He even forgot himself so far as 
to say that in China the house of such a calumniator 
w ould be painted black, as an evidence of the blackness 


Constructive contempts are, in their nature, of a very 
different character, and, under a free Government, will 
ever be viewed with jealousy and suspicion. The trial 
of such contempts, in a summary manner, deprives the 
accused of the protection of a grand and of a petit jury, 
and often constitutes the injured party both the judge 
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and the avenger of his own wrongs. The judge, when | think proper to comment upon the opinion which had 
the object of the contempt, becomes himself the accuser, | been delivered. 

tries the offence, and punishes the offender at his own| What is the question which Judge Peck has attempted 
arbitrary discretion, with as heavy a'fine and as long an im-|to raise in his defence? Although I deny that any facts 
prisonment as he may think proper. Is not this a power| exist in this case, out of which such a question can arise, 
in its nature revolting to every freeman? Judges do not| yet it may be well to consider the nature of the power 
cease to be men when elevated to the bench. They are|which-he contends belongs to the judiciary. I never 
still but frail human creatures. Is it not then a dangerous, | did expect to hear it seriously and gravely asserted, by = 
a tremendous power to make any man the judge in his|judge of the United States, before this House, that, if a 
own cause of a contempt committed against himself, and|libel were published against him affecting his judicial 
under excited feelings to limit him, in the measure of the | character in relation to an opinion which he had delivered 
punishment, only by his own mercy and his own sense of|upon the final decision of a cause, he could, in a sum- 


justice? Arbitrary discretion thus takes the place of posi-| mary manner, try and punish the offence according to his 
tive law. 


I shall not affirm that no case exists in which the 


courts of the United States ought to possess the power of 


punishing summarily for constructive contempts. I can 
conceive but of one; and then this power, if it exists, is 
conferred upon the judge, not to enable him to avenge 
his own wrongs, real or imaginary, but to prevent injustice 
between the parties to a cause actually pending in court. 
If, whilst a cause is depending, particularly a case to 
be determined by a jury, an inflammatery publication 
should be made in a newspaper, touching the question to 
be decided, calculated to enlist public feeling in favor of the 
one party, or prejudice it against the other, the court may 
possibly, under such circumstances, inflict summary jus- 
tice upon the author. If such a power does exist in this 
country, it is the utmost limit. But whether it exists or 
not, if such had been the circumstances of the case now 
before the committee, I should have been the last man in 
this House to recommend an impeachment. 

In Pennsylvania, where the courts are as much respected 
as in any other State of the Union, even this power has 
always been denied; and, in 1809, the Legislature of that 
State passed an act, declaring that no publication out of 
court, even concerning a cause depending, should be con- 
strued into a contempt, so as to render the offender liable 
to attachment and summary punishment. They thought 
it most expedient to leave the party who deemed himself 
injured, to proceed by indictment or action at law to ob- 
tain his redress. I have never known the least incon- 
venience to’arise from this legislative enactment. 


Long before this act had passed, the exercise of this| 
summary power by the courts of that State, in the case af| 


a lis pendens, had been made the subject of legislative 
investigation and impeachment. The case of Oswald oc- 
curred in 1788; and although he had been fined and 


imprisoned for the publication of a most inflammatory | 


article, in relation to a cause then actually depending be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the conduct of 
the judges became the subject of a most serious investiga- 
tion by the Legislature. In the case of the Common- 
wealth vs. Passmore, which occurred in 1802, although he 
had been the author of a publication which on its face 
was clearly intended seriously to injure the character of 
one of the parties to a cause depending in relation to that 
very case, the judges of the Supreme Court were im- 
peached, and were within three votes of being convicted 
by a majority of two-thirds of the Senate, for tining and im- 
prisoning him in a summary manner for this alleged con- 
tempt. Although no mancan read that publication without 
at once pronouncing it a direct attempt to interfere with 
the due course of justice, yet thirteen out of twenty-four 
Senators believed the sentence of the court to have been an 
illegal, arbitrary, and unconstitutional exercise of power, 
for which the judges ought to have been deprived of their 
offices. These cases, | presume, produced the actof 1809. 
From its language, it does not appear the Legislature en- 
tertained the most remote idea that any judge, when the 
cause was no longer pending, and after final judgment had 
been rendered, would attempt, as Judge Peck has done, 
to punish ina summary Manner any citizen who might 


own discretion. If such a power exists in any case of 
libel, it is for the purpose of securing justice to the parties 
in a cause depending. When the cause is decided, the 
judge, in relation to it, is placed in the same situation with 
|any other public officer, and must suffer the fate to which 
| we areall subjected. Ifhe feels that his general conduct and 
character are not a sufficient defence against attacks of 
the press, like every other citizen, he must seek redress 
by instituting a public prosecution or a private action. In 
buch a case, he possesses no peculiar privileges. He can- 
not become the judge in his own cause. Will it be con- 
tended upon this floor that such an arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional power exists in the judges’ Vhat they, in this 
respect, stand upon a different footing from all other pub- 
lic men? Why shouldthey be made the judges of such in- 
} juries against themselves, more than the President of the 
| United States, the members of this House, or any other 
high officer of the Government? What, sir! after a judge 
| has committed his final opinion to the world, upon a great 
| constitutional question--a question in which the rights and 
liberties of the people may be deeply involved, must the 
citizen who attacks its doctrines, even in inflammatory 
language, do it under the penalty of being fined and im- 
| prisoned at the arbitrary will and pleasure of the author? 
if such be the law, wo be to the man who shall be bold 
|} enough to hazard a free commentary upon any opinion of 
jatyrannical judge. Had this doctrine been established 
|} ten yearsago, the distinguished individual who is now and 
| hope may long continue to be the Chief Justice of the 
| United States, if the will had not been wanting, might 
have imprisoned many of the most distinguished patriots of 
|the country, for severe strictures on his constitutional de- 
cisions. 

It may be worthy of remark, that, if this formidable 
power does exist in the judiciary, it exists without appeal. 
The principle is well settled, that in cases of commitment 
for contempt the injured party has no redress. He must 
endure the penalty, without the possibility of having his 
case reviewed by any other judicial tribunal. 

One might almost suppose, from what has transpired in 
this case, that Judge Peck had forgotten that there was an 
American revolution in 1776, and thatthe federal constitu- 
tion has guarantied to citizens of the United States some 
rights which are not possessed by the subjects of the Crown 
of England, There wasa portion of his cross-examination 
of the witnesses of so strange a character that I could not, 
at the time, conceive what was his object. I shall read a 
few of his questions, with the answers of the witnesses. 
He asked,’** Was itinsisted in the argument that the hberty 
of the citizen, of speech, and of the press, would be violat- 
ed by the proceeding contemplated by therule?” A. ‘It 
was.” ‘** Was it insisted that the constitution, and the 
right of trial by jury, were also violated.”” A. ‘It was.” 
‘*Was the proceeding represented to be incompatible 
with the genius of our Government?” <A. **1 believe it 
was.” His defence has cast some lightupon the object of 
these questions. However strange it may appear, it seems 
he was desirous of casting even a darker shade upon his 
conduct, that it might more nearly resemble some Eng- 
lish precedents, in which he alleges the liberty of the 
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citizen, of speech, andof the press, and the right of trial 
by jary, had been interposed to shield the accused, and in- 
terposed in vain. Let him speak for himself. He says— 

‘In the present instance, although the petitioner, Mr. 





** Lawless, has attempted to give solemnity to his com-| 
“‘plaint, by representing the freedom of the press, the 


*sright of trial by jury, and the liberty of the American 
** citizen, to have been violated in his person, in the sum- 
‘*mary punishment for a contempt of court, inflicted on 
“him, yet your memorialist has no fear of satisfying this 
‘shonorable House, if an opportunity shall be afforded 
**him, that these are the trite topics continually resorted 
**to, and resorted to in vain, in Great Britain, whenever 
**the courts of that country have found it necessary to 
**punish summarily a contempt.” 

Heaven forbid that these topics should ever become 
trite in the United States! that they should ever lose their 
protecting energy! 

It is, | believe, admitted, at this day, by all classes of 
politicians, that the sedition law was unconstitutional. 
What was the argument in favor of that measure? The 
Federal Government, said its advocates, must necessarily 
possess the incidental power of protecting itself against 
malicious libels; an argument much stronger when appli- 
ed to that Government, the two Houses of Congress, and 
the President of the United States, than to Judge Peck. 
Yethe, forthe purpose of preserving his judicial dignity, 
claims a power which Congress could not confer upon 
him. Ifyou were to pass an act to-morrow, authorizing 
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} * 
I have now said all that I deem necessary. 1 have spo- 


|ken with great pain to myself, and I fear tothe committee 
also. Indeed, I have been scarcely able to proceed atall, 
jas you must have perceived. Under these circumstances, 
I feel much indebted to the committee for their attention. 
Mr. B. concluded by submitting the resolution which 
had been reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 


[The following speech of Mr. Hunrixeron was inad- 
ivertently, in compiling the volume, omitted at its proper 
place, and is inserted here.] 


May 18, 1830. 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the State of the Union, and the bill from 
the Senate, ‘*To provide for an exchange of lands with 
the Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, 


} 
| 


land for their removal west of the river Mississippi,” being 


under consideration, Mr. HUNTINGTON rose, and said: 

If the bill for which this had been substituted, though 
nearly identical with it, had been accompanied by areport 
from the committee, confined to a statement of facts and 





principles, connected with what are said to be the objects 
of the bill itself, he should not have troubled the House 
with any remarks upon it. I would not, said Mr. H., 
have mingled in a debate which would then have been 
limited to the expediency of adopting the legislative pro- 
visions proposed to be enacted. But as the committee 
have reported the bill, ‘‘in conformity with the sug- 


the judge to try and punish libels, in cases between third|gestions contained in the report, and to effect the object 
persons, it would be a dead letter on the statute book, on|recommended in the message of the President;” as that 
account of its repugnance to the constitution. But yet/report and that message contain sentiments with which 
he claims the power of trying and punishing such offences, |1 do not accord; as they advance principles which, in my 
even where he himself is the party. The sedition law was| judgment, are not tenable—principles which, if I under- 
moderation itself, compared with this claim. Under its|stand them correctly, deprive the Indian tribes to whom 
provisions, the accused was entitled to the benefit of ajthey are applied, of rights well defined, long enjoyed, 
grand and petit jury, and had an opportunity of confront-|and secured and guarantied by the most solemn compacts, 
ing the witnesses against him, face to face. In the case |and the plighted faith of a nation which, hitherto, has 
now before the committee, J:udg¢e Peck combined in hisown | been, and always, I trust, will be, jealous of its own honor, 
person the offices of the ‘prosecutor, the grand jury, the |and who will not set the first example of a christian nation, 
petit jury, and the judge; and he punished, according to|who will disregard its own engagements, because they 
his own discretion, the libel committed against himself. |have been entered into with a weak, defenceless, unpro- 
in such a proceeding, it is not wonderful that the guaran-|tected people, I have not been willing to give a silent vote 
ties of the constitution, however strong their language, lupon the proposition now be fore us. My own sense of 
should have been resorted to in vain. The constitution |duty, and the sentiments ofa great portion of my constitu- 
<leclares that Congress shall make no law abridging the |ents, who take a deep interest in this subject, demand of 
freedom of the press; but Judge Peck punishes the exer-|me that 1 should express their opinions and mine, on a 
cise of this freedom, even when he himself is the party. |topic which enters into the best feelings of our nature, 
Should the committee sanction these principles, the Judge |which is connected with the honor of our common coun- 
will indeed have established that the constitution, the |try, and the welfare of a race once powerful, but now 
right of trial by jury, and the liberty of the press, are} weak, and looking to us with anxiety, but not without 
nothing better than trite topics. Need I urge this argu-|hope, for that protection which the faith of the Govern- 
ment further? |ment is pledged to afford. 

On this floor, it is scarce necessary to refer to the Eng-| Before I enter into the examination of what are called 
lish law for the purpose of showing what libels are consi- jin the report ‘*the pretensions of the Indians, and of the 
dered contempts of court in that country. I have examined | obstacles which are considered as being in the way of their 
all the English authorities to which I had access, and 1 |indulgence by the Government,” I solicit the attention of 
have not been able to finda single case in which their courts |the committee to the language of the Executive, in his 
have summarily punished a libel, except in causes actually | message at the opening of the session, and to the con- 
depending. Although the language of Blackstone and |struction or commentary which has been put upon it, in 
Lord Hardwicke is sufficiently general to embrace other|another place, 1 shall examine it with all the respect 
cases, 1 doubt exceedingly whether one can be found in|which is due to the Chief Magistrate of this nation, and 
the books, where the doctrine was applied in practice |to the elevated and honorable station which he occupies; 
after the cause had been decided. ibut, at the same time, and holding his advisers responsible 

From the very first sentence of the opinion of the Ten- | for it, I shall make this examination with all the freedom of 
nessee court, in the case of Derby, it appears that there arepresentative of the people, sworn to support the consti- 
was a cause pending. What was the particular character tution of the United States. I noticed with much pleasure 
of that contempt, is not stated in the opinion; and thus we jin the inaugural address of the present Executive, the fol- 
are left wholly in the dark in regard to its merits. lowing expressive sentence: ‘It will be my sincere and 

It is hardly necessary to remind the committee that I constant desire to observe towards the Indian tribes within 
have been arguing the question ag if the publication of Mr. our limits a just and liberal policy; and to give that hu- 
Lawless had been libellous against the Judge, instead of mane and considerate attention to their rights, and their 
being the tameand respectful article signed ** A Citizen.” wants, which are consistent with the habits of our Govern- 
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ment, and the feelings of our people.” How far this} Houses of Congress, shall become a law, is a dead letter. 
pledge has been observed, will be seen in the progress of| The President, if he can lawfully refuse to execute a law, 
this discussion. or enforce the provisions of atreaty, because he has con- 

In the message, Congress are informed that the Presi-|stitutional objections or scruples, constitutes himself the 
dent has been called on by a portion of the Southern| executive and judicial departments of this Government. 
tribes for protection, in consequence of the extension by|Such, in my judgment, is not his prerogative; and 1 be- 
the States of Georgia and Alabama of their laws over] lieve it is the first time in the history of this nation, since 
these tribes; that, in answer to this application, he stated| the adoption of the constitation, that opinions like these 
to them that their attempt to establish an independent} have been advanced. Sure I am that they were not the opi- 
Government would not be countenanced by the Execu-| nions of any of his predecessors, or of those wise men who 
tive of the United States; that it was too late to inquire | framed the constitution, or of the people of this country; 
whether it was just for the United States to include these | and I have deemed it indispensable to advert to them, lest 
Indians and their territory within the bounds of new States, | it might be thought from silence that they met with uni- 
whose limits they could control; and that they should be} versal approbation. The Executive has no constitutional 
distinctly informed that if they remained within the limits of| right to say he will not execute a law, because he consi- 
the States, they must be subject totheir laws. The same opi-|ders it void for want of authority to enact it. No such dis- 
nions are advanced in the letter of the Secretary of War to} cretion has been confided to him, I trust it never will be; 
the Cherokee delegation, dated April 18, 1829, in which! and if his scruples are such as to deter him from enforcing 
they are told, by order of the President, that the State of} it, let him resign the trust which has been confided to him 
Georgia has extended over their country her legislative | This is the only course he can adopt under such circum- 
enactments, in virtue of her authority asa sovereign, inde-|stances. The legislative and judicial. departments are 
pendent State, which she and every State embraced in| powerless, and the Government is a rope of sand, if such 
the confederacy, from 1783 to the present time, when| opinions are entertained and acted on. Every law may 
their independence was acknowledged and admitted, pos-| depend for its execution upon the will of the Executive 
sessed the power to do, apart from any authority or op-| And in these days of strict construction, it may be feared 
posing interference by the General Government. In these | that few legislative enactments will pass unhurt through 
documents, then, we find the legislation of Georgia and| this ordeal of Presidential discretion. 

Alabama over the Indian tribes within their chartered | Having thus, very briefly, adverted to the opinions en- 
limits, sustained, as of right, and an explicit avowal made | tertained and avowed by the Executive in regard to the 
that the President will not interfere to prevent it. And| ‘ pretensions’ of the Indian tribes, on the supposition that 
what is the construction put upon this language? Not/| their construction of the treaties made with them, and of 
merely that the operation of the State laws is not to be op-| the laws enacted to regulate the intercourse with them, is 
posed, because the guaranties contained in treaties with| correct, 1 proceed to consider the great questions involved 
the Indians do not require it; not that, if they did require | in this discussion. 

it, the existing laws are insufficient for that purpose, but} The report denies to the Indian tribes any title what 
** because,” as stated in the report to the Senate by the| ever to the lands which they occupy within the chartered 
Committee on Indian Affairs of that body, ‘‘in the opi- 





limits of any State; and asserts a right in the States within 


nion of the Executive, constitutional objections exist, | 
which it is not in the power of Congress to remove, by 
any law which they could enact.” If this be the right in- 





which they are located, to extend their legislative enact 
ments over them, and, consequently, a power to annihilate 


| their political existence as communities, to be governed 


terpretation of the views entertained by the Executive, | by their own laws, usages, and customs. Nor does the 
the doctrine is advanced, that treaties made with all the} Executive, in his message, acknowledge any title to th: 
forms and solemnities known to the constitution, ratified | lands as subsisting in the tribes. 

by the President with the consent of his constitutional ad-| In the letter from the War Department, before referred 
visers, and thus made, so far as the executive branch of| to, the Secretary says, ‘‘an interference to the extent of 
the Government can make them, the supreme law of the| affording you protection and the occupancy of your soil, 
land, and declared so to be by the constitution, are not to} is what is demanded of the justice of this country, and 
be regarded and enforced, if, in the opinion of the Presi-| will not be withheld;”? though he adds what would seem 
dent, such treaties contain provisions inconsistent with} to make this interference of little, if any use, looking very 
what he considers the legitimate rights of the States; or, | much hke ‘* keeping the word of promise to the ear, and 
expressed in other words, if the Executive deems a law of} breaking it to the hope.” It is in these words: ‘Yet, 
Congress, or a treaty duly ratified, to be an encroachment) in doing this, the right of permitting to you the enjoyment 
upon State rights, or, for any other reason, an excess of} of a separate Government within the limits of a State, 
delegated power, he is at liberty to refuse his aid in caus-| and of denying the exercise of sovereignty to that Stat: 
ing them to be ‘faithfully executed.” Is this a sound} within her own limits, cannot be admitted. Itis not within 
interpretation of the duties which the constitution has de-| the range of power granted by the States to the General 
volved upon the President? Is he made the judge of the} Government, and, therefore, not within its competency to 
extent of the powers of Congress, or the treaty-making} be exercised. No remedy can be perceived, but a rem 
power, after that power has been exercisedin the man-| val beyond the Mississippi, where alone can be assured to 
ner prescribed by the constitution? Has he been consti-| you protection and peace. To continue where you are, 
tuted, in such cases, a judge, to determine whether trea-} within the territorial limits of an independent State, can 
ties are constitutionally binding? whether laws which have! promise you nothing but interruption and disquietude.” 
been enacted are void, for want of power to enact them?| And the President, in his message, speaking in reference 
if so, there seemsto be no necessity for the clause in the! tothe same tribes, says: ‘* Though their emigration should 
constitution, which provides that ‘‘the judicial power) be voluntary, yet it seems visionary to suppose that claims 
shall extend to ail cases in law and equity arising under the} can be allowed on tracts of country on which they bave 
constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties} neither dwelt nor made improvements, merely because the) 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority.”” If} have seen them from the mountain, or passed them in the 
so, there is no division of the department of this Govern-/ chase.” It will be observed that this language is spoken 
ment into executive and judicial: the latter, for all prac-| of the Cherokees, who have dwelt on, and improved their 
tical purposes, isannihilated; and the provision, that a bill} lands; and seems, at least, to imply that they have no titk 
which has been returned by the President with objections, | to the lands within their boundaries. But it is unnecessa 


reconsidered, and then approved by two-thirds of both|ry to make further reference to the message. I shall con- 
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tent myself with referring to the report; and, so faras I 
am able to comprehend it, there is not only no acknow- 
ledgment of any title in the Indian tribes, but the spirit 
of every part of it is utterly at war with any such acknow- 
ledgment. 

The committee say, (p. 4,) ‘It is certain that posses- | 
sion, actual or constructive, of the entire habitable portion | 
of this continent was taken by the nations of Europe, di- 
vided out, and held originally, by the right of discovery as 
between themselves, and by the rights of discovery and 
conquest, as against the aboriginal inhabitants. The pre- 
tensions of the Indians to be the owners of any portion of 
the soil, were wholly disregarded by the Crown of Eng- 
land.” 

Here the opinion isadvanced, that the Crown by disco- 
very and conquest obtained either the possession, or right 
of possession, of the whole of the soil then and now occu- 
pied by Indian tribes, and admitted no right in these tribes 
to any portion of it. The title andthe possession being 
thus in the Crown, it permitted the Indians, in all of them, 
to be governed or otherwise disposed of by the colonial 


authorities, without any interference on its part, until | morial. A 
And in all |tion ‘that the original right to all kinds of property arose 


within a short period before the revolution. 
the acts, first of the colonies, and afterwards by the States, 
the fundamental principle that the Indians had no rights, 


reignty, has never been abandoned, either expressly or 
by implication. 
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of acquiring that right. In other words, the Indians have 
the sole right of occupancy. To that they have a just 
and legal right, and itincludes the use in such manner as 
they please, and is indefinite in duration, and of which 
they cannot be dispossessed, except by cession or compact. 
The Government have the exclusive right of purchase, 
and the ultimate right, whenever the possession becomes 
vacant, by voluntary dereliction, or by the extinction of 
the tribes. 

I think, also, it can be shown that these tribes are sepa- 
rate, distinct communities, wholly independent of the 
States; not subject to their legislation, and possessing the 
right of self-government—the right to be governed by their 
own laws, customs, and usages; and under no restraint, 
except such as they have imposed upon themselves, in 
their treaties with the United States. 

The foundation of their title is occupancy. They have 
been in possession, claiming the right to the soil, from our 
first knowledge of them. They were found here when 
this country was discovered. They, and they only, have 


possessed it, and this occupancy has been from time imme- 


Writers on jurisprudence agree in the proposi- 


from preoccupancy, and that in a state of nature every 


jone might possess himself of, and retain, any vacant sub- 
by virtue of their ancient possession, either of soil or sove- | ject. 
itransfer the subject he had possessed himself of, to such 
| persons, and upon such terms, as he thought proper: and 


The first occupant had a right to grant, cede, or 


The principle was adopted (p. 8) that the Indians had |if, before such grant, cession, or transfer, the occupant 


no permanent interest in their hunting grounds; their right 
to hold their reserved lands can be supported on no other 
ground than the grant or permission of the sovereignty or 
State in which such lands lie. This was in the Crown be- 


idied, his property descended to his children. The right 
|of transmitting property always resided in the owner, 
and civil institutions only prescribed the mode of carrying 
that right into effect. In that period of society, when 


fore the revolution, and in the States after that event, |countries were formed, and their boundaries fixed, we 


succeeding, as they did, to the sovereignty over all the 
lands within the limits of their respective charters. The 
Indian boundaries were considered temporary. The trea- 
ties made with them were but a mode of Government and 
a substitute for ordinary legislation, which were from time 
to time dispensed with. (p. 12,) Territory and jurisdic- 
tion, considered in reference toa State or nation, are inse- 
parable; the one is a necessary incident to the other; and 
as a State cannot exist without territory, the limits of that 
territory are, at the same time, the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. The policy of Georgia (p. 13) has always been to 
contract the Indian reservations, gradually, within such 
reasonable limits, that no part of the country should remain 
uncultivated. Her policy in this respect was a part of her 
rights; any thing which tends to defeat its operation, is a 
deprivation of right. It is understood that neither Geor- 
gia nor any other State will attempt to appropriate the 
lands within the Indian reservations without their consent. 

Can it be doubted, after these quotations, that the re- 
port denies to the Indians the right both of sovereignty and 
soil? It would seem not: and supposing this to beits mean. 
ing, and as expressive of the opinions of the committee, 
which we are called upon to adopt or reject, I proceed to 
an examination of the nature and extent of the Indian title 
to the lands within their boundaries. 

In my judgment, neither of the positions assumed by 
the committee in their report is tenable. I think it ca- 
pable of demonstration, that the right of the Indian tribes 
to the lands which they occupy is paramount to, and ex- 
clusive of, all others, whether nations, States, or individuals; 
it is a right to occupy, enjoy, possess, and use, according 
to their own discretion, indefinitely and forever, and, for all 
practical purposes, is absolute. The only restriction is 
that of alienation at pleasure. This power of alienation 


is not, and cannot be, claimed by these tribes: for the right | 


of discovery, in the first instance, and the voluntary com- 
pact of the tribesafterwards, gave tothe Government of the 
United States the ultimate utle, charged with the Indian 


right of possession, or occupancy, and the exclusive power | 


\find that different districts were appropriated to the native 
|owners, the first occupants, or, in case of vacant or dere- 
jlict lands, to the first discoverers.” 

What rights over the lands inhabited and possessed by 
ithe Indian tribes, did the Government making the first 
discovery of them acquire? Were they such as to anni- 
hilate the previous existing title of the aborigines to them? 
Not at all. The discovery conferred the right of making 
settlements, or forming establishments, whenever the prior 
|right of occupancy was lawfully extinguished; connected 
jwith the right of pre-emption, and the ultimate right in 
|fee, whenever the Indian tribes should become extinct. 
| The power to exclude other nations from occupying, or 
|making purchases of the natives, was an incident to the 
\discovery, and was afterwards conferred by the Indians in 
their treaties. 
It will be obvious that this view of the subject is correct, 
iby referring to the uniform course adopted by the Crown 
|of England, by the colonies, by the States, after the revo- 
jlution, and by the States and General Government, since 
ithat period, up to the present time; confirmed by re- 
| peated adjudications of the highest judicial tribunal of this 
nation. 

The first attempt to dispose of a whole continent, with- 
jout reference to the rights of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
| Was made in 1493, the year after the discovery of America, 
|by Pope Alexander the Sixth, who gave it to the Crown 
of Spain, on the assumed principle that infidels were un- 
|just possessors of the lands on which their Creator had 
\placed them. This grant was accepted, contrary to the 
\advice of the civilians and Crown lawyers of Spain; and 
one of the bishops, in a treatise dedicated to Charles the 
| Fifth, holds this strong language: ‘‘ The natives of Ame- 
irica, having their own lawful kings and princes, and a 
right to make laws for the good government of their re- 
| Spective dominions, could not be expelled out of them, or 
|deprived of what they possess, without doing violence to 
ithe laws of God, as well as the laws of nations.” 
The English princes, though they did not acquiesce in 
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Superintendent of Indian affairs of the King, in which, 
after mentioning that the Five Nations, in 1791, had put 
their lands under the protection of the King, to be guaran- 
tied to them and their use, and that certain othier tribes, 
in 1726, had put their lands also under the same protec- 
tion, to be protected and defended by the said King, his 
heirs and successors, to the use of the tribes and their 
successors forever, he adds: *‘ You are in my name to 
assure the said nations that lam come by his Majesty’s 
order to build such forts as shall protect and secure the 
said lands to them, their heirs and successors, forever.” 


the right of the Pope to make these grants, made out their 
commissions on the same principle, the distinction between 
infidel and christian nations. It is true that grants were 
made, charters passed under the great seal, and the Bri- 
tish Crown asserted the right of conveying the soil, though 
in possession of the natives; or, as it has been sometimes 
said, of appropriating the lands ocenpied by the Indians. 
Bat it was only the ultimate right of property, the rever- 
sionary interest, which they claimed, and which they pro- 
fessed to have the power to convey. It was the right to 
extinguish the Indian title of occupancy, and nothing 
more, which they either possessed or claimed to possess.| In the memorial delivered by the British minister to th: 
The Indians were always “admitted by the Crown to be| French negotiator in 1755, (June,) he says: ** Whatever 
the rightful occupants of the soil, with a legal as well as| pretext might be alleged by France, in considering these 
just claim to retain possession of it, and to use it, accord-| countries as the appurtenances of Canada, it is a certain 
ing to their own discretion,” and of which they could not | truth that they have belonged, and, as they have not been 
be dispossessed by legislation, but by conquest or cesston giverrup or made over to the English, belong still, to the 
only. same Indian nations. What the court of Great Britain 
I have said that the Indian title, thus explained, was| maintains, what it insists upon, is, that the Five Nations of 
always and uniformly admitted by the Crown, the colo-|the Iroquois are by origin, or by right of conquest, the 
nies, the States, the old confederation, and the Govern-| lawful proprietors of the river Ohio, and the territory in 
ment of the United States since the adoption of the con-| question.” 
stitution; and thatit has received the sanction of the highest | In May, 1755, Sir William Johnson said to the Six Na- 
judicial tribunal of this country. 1 will ask the attention] tions: ‘* Agreeably to the instructions 1 have received 
of the committee to the proof in support of this position. |from the great King your father, I will reinstate you in 
In 1750, the Superintendent of Indian affairs informed | the possession of your Jands.”” And again, in February 
the Indians assembled at Mobile, in the name of the King, |} 1756: **The King will protect your country, and the 
that no encroachments should be permitted on their lands; |lands which your fathers conquered, and are of right 
and that all treaties made with them would be faithfully | your territories, against all violence.” 
kept on the part of the Crown. } In August, 1760, Lord Amherst assured the Six Nations 
In September, 1753, by order of the King, instructions | ‘that their lands should remain their absolute property.” 
were sent to the Governor of the province of New York,| In 1762, the commanding officer at Fort Pitt prohibited, 
to appoint commissioners, who, in conjunction with com-|by proclamation, any of the subjects of the King from 
missioners from other neighboring Governments in alliance | settling west of the Alleghany mountains, that country 
with them, should make a treaty in his Majesty’s name, |having, by the treaty at Easton, in 1758, been allowed 
with the Six Nations. In these instructions, it is stated, |to the Indians for their hunting grounds. 
**that nothing may be wanting te convince the Indians of| In_1763, a royal proclamation was issued, restraining 
the sincerity of our intentions, you will do well to examine | the Governor of Virginia from making grants west of the 
into the comphints they have made of being defrauded of} Alleghany mountains, because that country, not having 
their lands: to take all proper and legal methods to redress | being ceded to or purchased by the Crown, was reserved 
their complaints, and to gratify them by reasonable pur- |tothe tribes of Indians who lived under the protection of 
chases, or in such other matters as you shall find most pro-| the King, as their hunting ground. 
per and agreeable to them, for such lands as have been 1 will not detain the committee by quoting from the 
unwarrantably taken from them, and for such otheras they | proceedings at what was called the Congress of For 
may have a desire to dispose of.” In June, 1754, pursu- | Stanwix, in 1768; from the opinions of the learned in the 
ant to these instructions, commissioners met at Albany, | profession in England, of Dr. Franklin, Patrick Henry, 
from the provinces of New York, New Hampshire, Massa- Judge Pendleton, and Mr. Mercer, on the operation and 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland, Pennsyl- | effect of the grant from the Six Nations to William Trent, 
vania, and Virginia. Hendrick, in behalf of the Six jand of the ratification of that grant by the Crown, by the 
Nations, told the commissioners, ‘that the Governors of | treaty at Fort Stanwix. It may be remarked, however, 
Virginia and Canada were both quarrelling about lands | that all these distinguished men agreed in opinion that the 
which belonged to them.” The commissioners replied to | title of the Indians was one which could not be disturbed 
them, and said: ‘‘ We gladly understand that you gave no| Without their consent; and some of them supposed the: 
countenance to the French, who went to the Ohio, and | power to convey was absolute, both as to the manner and 
have entered on your lands. You did put this land under |the grantees, as an incident to their right of property in 
the King our father, and he is now taking care to preserve |the soil. 
it for you. For this end, among others, he has directed| The treaties made between Great Britain and the Chic 


us to meet you here; for although the land is under the |kasaw and Choctaw Indians, at Mobile, in 1765, arid the 
) f 








King’s Government, yet the propriety or power of selling| Upper and Lower Creeks, at Pensacola, in May and 


it to any of his Majesty’s subjects, having authority from | November, 1765, all recognise the same right in thes 
him, we always considered as vestedin you. We ever did, |tribes, which has heretofore been stated: boundaries arc 
and still do, acknowledge it to belong to you, although established, and all the lands not embraced within th 
within your father the King of Great Britain’s dominion, | limits which include what the Indians reserve to them- 
and under his protection!”? A treaty of alliance and de- selves, and which are declared in these treaties to belong 
fence was, at that time, made with the Six Nations. to them, andin which they have full right and property, 
In allusion to this treaty, the Governor of Pennsylvania, |are granted and confirmed to the Crown. 

in his address to the Assembly of that State, says: ‘* From, It may safely be affirmed that in no instance did the 
the proceedings at the late treaty of Albany, you will | Crown of England ever claim in practice a right by dis¢ 

clearly perceive that the lands on the river Ohio do yet | very, but only by purchase, to interfere with the India 
belong to the Indians of the Six Nations, and have long title of occupancy, as before explained. It admitted in th 
since been put under the protection of the Crown of Eng- | fullest extent the necessity of extinguishing it, before tl 

land.’ Indians could be deprived of their lands; and in all the 
tn April, 1755, General Braddock sent instructions to the |acts, whether in the form of instructions, proclamatio 
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laws, ortreaties, acknowledged the title of the aborgines,, United States in Congress assembled, prohibiting all per- 
and claimed only the exclusive right of purchase, and the! sons from making any settlements on, or purchasing any 


ultimate reversionary right in fee. 


Such being the relative situation of the Crown and the 
Indian tribes, as to the lands occupied by them, let me 
now call the attention of the committee to the acts and 
declarations of the colonies and States, particularly Geor- 
gia, and it will be seen that the same princi sles were 
adopted, the same rights conceded to the Indians, and 
the same interest asserted to exist in the colonies and 


States. 


In June, 1779, the Assembly of Virginia resolved that 
the commonwealth had the exclusive right of pre-emption 
from the Indians within the limits of its own chartered 
territory, and that such exclusive right of pre-emption 


would and ought to be maintained by the commonwealth 
to the utmost of its power. 
they asserted and claimed. 


In 1733, Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, made a 


treaty with the Lower Creeks, in which he obtained 


cessions of lands from them, and in which it is declared 


that though the lands belong to them, (the Indians, ) they 
will permit the English to use and possess a part of them, 
and that the rest should remain to the Creeks forever. 


In 1738, he made another treaty with the assembled 
States of all the Lower Creek nations, in which substan- 


tially the same provisions were inserted. 
In 1763, another treaty was made with the Catawba, 


Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek nations, in 


which ceéssions of land were made; and in May, 1773, 
another treaty was made with the Cherokee and Creek 


nations: by which boundaries were established, and ces- 


sions made by the Indians. 
In 1777, a treaty of peace was made between South 


Carolina and the Cherokees, to which Georgia was a 


party, in which the commissioners of both States and the 
Cherokees exchanged their respective full powers, in 


which a cession is made by the Cherokees of all the lands 


eastward of the Unacaye mountain, to the State of South 


This is all the right which 


lands inhabited or claimed by the Indians without the 
; limits or jurisdiction of any particular State; and declaring 
all such purchases, without the express authority of Con- 
gress, void. 

In October, 1783, Congress resolved that a convention 
be held with the Indians in the northern and middle de- 
partments, for the purposes of receiving them into the 
favor and protection of the United States, and for esta- 
blishing boundary. lines of property. 

In March, 1785, Congress resolved that a commission 
be opened for treating with the Cherokees and all other 
Indians southward of them. And in June, 1786, Cun- 
gress directed the commissioners who were to hold this 
treaty, for the purpose of obtaining from them a cession 
of lands, to make such cession as extensive and liberal as 
possible. 

In August, 1786, Congress passed an ordinance for the 
regulation of Indian affairs, the preamble of which states 
that the safety and tranquillity of the frontiers of the Unit- 
ed States depend, in some measure, on the maintaining a 
good correspondence between their citizens and the seve- 
ral nations of Indians. This ordinance regulates the inter- 
course with the tribes. 

In November, 1785, the treaty of Hopewell was made. 
Its provisions need not be referred to. 

It will be seen that all the acts of the continental Con- 
gress were predicated on the assumed basis that the Indian 
tribes had a just and legal right to the occupancy of their 
| lands, indefinitely, and that the only subsisting right of the 

Government to them was what has been heretofore stated 
—the exclusive right of purchase, and ultimate, contingent 
right in fee. 

But the proceedings of the Government, after the adop- 
tion of the constitution, if valid, put an end to every ques- 
tion regarding the title of the Indians. In the treaty of 

| Holston, made with the Cherokees in 1791, the seventh 
| article provides that the United States will solemnly 





Carolina, as having been acquired and possessed by that] guaranty to the Cherokees all their lands not thereby 
State by conquest; and in the eighth article, it isdeclared/ ceded. When this treaty was transmitted to the Senate, 
that the hatchet shall be forever buried, and there shall] it was referred toa committee consisting of Mr. Hawkins, 
be a universal peace and friendship re-established be-| of North Carolina, Mr. Cabot, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
tween South Carolina, including the Catawba and Georgia} Sherman, of Connecticut, who reported, among other 
on the one part, and the Cherokee nation on the other;} things, that they had examined the treaty, and found it 


there shall be a general oblivion of injuries; the contract- 
ing parties shall use their utmost endeavors to maintain 
the peace and friendship now re-established; and the 
Cherokees shall, at all times, apprehend and deliver to 
the commanding cfficer at Fort Rutledge, every person, 
white or red, who, in their nation or settlements, shall by 
any means endeavor to instigate a war by the Cherokee 
nation, or hostility or robbery by any other people, against 
of upon any of the American States, or subjects thereof. 
Can Georgia enter into atreaty with her own citizens? 
give peace to those who are not enemies, but traitors? 

In 1783, another treaty was made between the State of 
Georgia and the Cherokee nation, by which peace was es- 
tablished, and a permanent boundary was established. 

It is unnecessary to go further. The acts of Georgia 
furnish unequivocal evidence of her acquiescence in the 
doctrine that the Indian tribes within her territorial 
limits, of right, might maintain the unmolested occupation 
of their lands. 

I will now advert to the acts and declarations of the con- 
federated States, and it will be seen that they entirely co- 
incided, on the subject of the Indian title, with the princi- 
ples assumed and acted on by the Crown and the colonies. 


strictly conformable to the instructions given by the Pre- 
sident of the United States, and that those instructions 
were founded on the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and that the Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of the treaty. Various other treaties with the same and 
with other tribes contain a similar provision; and if these 
treaties have any binding force, it is needless to inquire 
what were the rights of the Indians before the conclusion 
|and ratification of these treaties, or what were the rights 
|of the Government. These solemn compacts contain a 
promise of security in possession of their lands, and give 
| them a title, if they had not one before. How far it was 
competent for the United States to enter into these stipu- 
lations, I shall not, in this stage of the discussion, inquire. 
That I shall consider, when I refer to them, as conclusive 





i show that the States are excluded from making any 


legislative enactments to affect them. 
I have now considered the nature and extent of the In- 
dian title as recognised by the Crown, the colonies, the 
| States, the continental Congress, and the United States, 
since the adoption of the constitution. On the subject of 
this title, it only remains for me to show, as I promised to 
do, that the title, as thus acknowledged, has received the 


In January, 1776, Congress resolved that no person} sanction of the judicial department of this Government. 


shall be permitted to trade with the Indians, without | 


In Fletcher vs. Peck, (6 Cranch, pp. 142-3,) it is said: 


license from one or more of the commissioners of each} ‘* The majority of the court is of opinion that the nature of 


respective department. 


the Indian title, which is certainly to be respected by all 


In September, 1783, a proclamation was issued by the} courts until it be legitimately extinguished, is not such aa 
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to be absolutely repugnant to seizing 
the State.” Here is a complete recognition of a title. 
is not absolutely repugnant to the idea that the State may | 
be seized in fee, because the State has the ultimate domi- 
nion—the right expectant upon the determination of the 
estate in the Indians. 
right of the State is dormant: it cannot be exercised. It; 
is only in the event that the occupancy ceases, or the right! 
to occupy becomes extinct, that the ultimate right of the| 
State can be enforced. Judge Johnson, in the same case, | 
(pp. 146-7,) says, the Indians have the absolute proprie-| 
torship ofthe soil. The uniform practice of acknowledg-| 
ing their right of soil, by purchasing from them, and| 
restraining all persons from encroaching upon their terri-; 
tory, makes it unnecessary to insist upon their right of soil. | 
But it was reserved to this court, at a later period, to 
give to this subject a great degree of attention, and to in- 
vestigate, ascertain, and declare the nature and extent of 
the Indian title. This was done in 1823; and the case of| 
Johnson vs. McIntosh (8 Wheaton) furnishes us with the| 
result. In that case, the Chief Justice, delivering the opi- 
nion of the court, says: ** The original inhabitants were 
admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil, with a 
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in fee on the part of ed to the claims of civilized communities over those of 
It savage tribes.” ‘* That the Ecmeipte was adopted that they 


had no permanent interest in their hunting grounds.” “That 
treaties were but a mode of government, and a substitute 
for ordinary legislation, which were from time to time 


So long as the Indians occupy, the | dispensed with.” ‘* ‘That the tribes were indulged in the 


‘partial’ enjoyment of their ancient usages.” ‘* That the 
essential point in the policy of Georgia was, that the Indian 
reservations should be gradually contracted within such 
reasonable limits, that no part of the country should con- 
tinue uncultivated. That her policy, in this respect, was 
a part of her rights, and that any thing which tended to 


defeat its operation was a deprivation of right.” 1 will 


pursue these quotations no further. They are negatived 
by history, by authenticated records, by universal usage, 
by legislative acts, and by judicial determinations. 

Having thus disposed of the question, what is the nature 
aixl extent of the Indian title to the lands which they oc- 
cupy, and having shown, I hope, that it is one which, 
for all practical purposes, is absolute, and limited only by 
the right of the General Government, of exclusive pur- 
chase, and of the reversionary interest in fee, I proceed to 
inquire into and answer the question, have the States in 


legal as well as just claim to retain possession of it, and to} which these tribes reside the power to extend their legis- 


use it, according to their own discretion. 


While the dif-| lative enactments over them, and thus to abolish among 


ferent nations of Europe respected the right of the na-| these tribes the power of self-government, and the laws, 
tives as occupants, they asserted the ultimate dominion to| usages, and customs, by which their affairs from time im- 


be in themselves, and claimed and exercised, as a conse-| memorial have been regulated? 


quence of this ultimate dominion, a power to grant the 
soil while yet in the possession of the natives. These 
grants have been understood by all to convey a title to the 
grantees, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy. 
It has never been doubted that either the United States, 
or the several States, had a clear title to all the lands 
within the boundary lines described in the treaty, subject 
only to the Indian right of occupancy, and that the ex- 
clusive power to extinguish that right was vested in that 
Government, which might constitutionally exercise it. It 
has never been contended that the Indian title amounted 
to nothing. Their right of possession has never been ques- 
tioned. The claim of Government extends to the com- 
plete ultimate title, charged with this right of possession, 
and to the exclusive power of acquiring that right.” 
After these adjudications, confirmatory of all previous 
practice, legislation, and treaties, and giving to that prac- 
tice the solemn sanction of the united opinion of the bench 
of the Supreme Court, can it be doubted that the title of 
the Indian tribes to the lands they occupy is practically as 
complete, perfect, and absolute, as that of any citizen of 
this country to the farm on which he lives, and which has 
descended to him after having been in the occupation of 
father and son from generation to generation’? Can the 
opinions and statements advanced in the report be sus- 
tained? ‘* That the pretensions of the Indians to be the 
owners of any portion of the soil, were wholly disregarded 
by the Crown of England.” ‘* That where there was no 
reservation of any part of the soil to the natives, they were 
left to be disposed of as the proprietors thought proper.” 


If 1 do not very much 
mistake, an examination of this subject will result in an 
entire conviction that no such power has ever existed, or 
does now exist. 

The advocates of this power insist upon the right claim- 
ed and possessed by the Crown to exercise it while the 
United States were colonies; that, by the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and the treaty of peace, this power, this right of 
sovereignty and legislation, was transferred to the States, 
as sovereign, independent communities; that it has never 
been surrendered by the States to the Federal Govern 
ment, but is rather guarantied and secured to them by 
the constitution under which that Government is founded. 

I take the liberty to say that, in my opinion, but one of 
these propositions can be sustained; and even that is by no 
means free from doubt. I refer to that which assumes 
that the rights of sovereignty and legislation (whatever 
they were) became vested in the States individually, upon 
their becoming independent of the Crown. To say the 
least, it might be contended, with some plausibility, that 
these rights became vested in the confederated Union first, 
and afterwards in the Government formed under the con- 
stitution, rather than in the individual States. Hence the 
cautious remark of Chief Justice Marshall, (8 Wheaton, 
585,) ‘*1t has never been doubted that either the Unit- 
ed States, or the several States, had a clear title to all the 
lands within the boundary lines described in the treaty, 
subject only to the Indian right of occupancy, and that the 
exclusive power to extinguish that right was vested in that 
Government which might constitutionally exert it.”” Hence 
the conflicting claims of the United States and the indivi- 


‘* That one of the expedients of the colony was” merely |dual States to unappropriated lands, which were finally 


**to appear to do nothing which concerned the Indians, 
either in the appropriation of their hunting grounds, or 
controlling their conduct without their consent. That this 
was the general principle of action, and that in all the acts, 
first of the colonies, and afterwards by the States, the fun- 
damental principle that the Indians had no rights, by virtue 
of their ancient possession, either of soil or sovereignty, 
has never been abandoned, either expressly or by impli-| 
cation.” ** That the Indian boundaries, defined by treaties, 
were merely temporary; that the practice of buying In- 
dian titles is but the substitute which humanity and expe- 
diency have imposed, in place of the sword, in arriving at 
the actual enjoyment of property claimed by the right of 
discovery, and sanctioned by the natural superiority allow-| 


adjusted by cessions from the latter to the former. But 
{ do not propose to agitate or discuss that point. My at- 
tention will be directed to the other propositions neces- 
sary to be sustained by the advocates of the rights of the 
States. 

If the Crown had a lawful right to exercise jurisdiction 
over the Indian tribes, without their consent, it must have 
been derived either from discovery or conquest. 

As to the latter, (the right by conquest,) it is very ob- 
vious that it has no application to these tribes. There are 
two reasons which would seem to be conclusive on this 
subject. One is, that no conquest was ever made of them; 
but if there ever was a right by conquest, it is very clear 
that it was surrendered by the Crown in the treaties which 
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were made with them. In these compacts the Indians|only to the King’s right of sovereignty over the settle- 
were regarded as possessing the power to make them;! ments, as English settlements, and over the inhabitants, 
they were treated as lawful and necessary parties to them;| as English subjects, who carry with them the King’s laws 
their claim to territory was acknowledged; boundaries; wherever they form colonies, and receive his protection, 
were settled, and pledges given that no interruption, no! by virtue of his royal charters. Here the true principle 
interference with their respective territorial limits, as set-| of the right to legislate is clearly stated. It is derived 
tled by these treaties, should be allowed. To assert an/ from the fact that the purchasers are English purchasers; 
unlimited right of sovereignty and legislation inthe Crown, | that the settlements consequent on the purchase are 
by the force of conquest, is utterly inconsistent with the} English settlements, who form colonies, carry with them 
admitted necessity that the Indian tribes should conclude} English laws, and receive protection by virtue of the pa- 
treaties with the Crown, with the circumstances under} tent from the Crown; and this part of the opinion seems 
which they were made, and with their explicit provisions. |to have met with the approbation of the Supreme Court. 
Hence the Supreme Court say, after speaking of the wars| In 1755, Counsellor Dagge, Sergeant Glyn, Dr. Frank- 
between the whites and the Indians, that the law which} lin, and Patrick Henry, gave written opinions in support 
regulates, and ought to regulate in general, the relations| of the same principles. The lands conveyed by the In- 
between the conqueror and the conquered, was inappli-| dian tribes were taken by the grantees, and held, subject 
cable to these Indian tribes. The resort to some new and| only to the King’s sovereignty over the settlements to be 
different rule, better adapted to the actual state of things, | established thereon, and over the inhabitants as English 
was unavoidable. The one adopted was, as the Indians|subjects. The transfer of the sovereignty to the Crown 
receded, the lands which they thus left unoccupied were| of England was made by the same instrument whereby 
parcelled out and granted by the Crown; and as to those/|the land was conveyed, and was effectual to pass it, and 
of which they retained possession, the Indians residing on/ the title is under the protection of the laws of England. 
them were to be considered as occupants, to be protected! But it is not necessary to refer to English lawyers, or to 
while in peace, but to be deemed incapable of transferring | times as remote as those just mentioned. The Supreme Court 
the absolute title to others. of the United States, whose decisions we ought to regard 
As to the existence of this right, as emanating from dis-|as sound expositions of the law, have told us, in language 
covery, it is contradicted by the best writers on interna-|not to be misunderstood, what rights were acquired to 
tional law, by the opinions of the most distinguished law-| this country by the discovery of it. 
yers and statesmen of Great Britain and this country, and] In the case of Johnson vs. M‘Intosh, the court say, the 
has been repudiated by the Supreme Court of the United | principle adopted by the great nations of Europe, on the 
States. discovery of this continent, by which they should be mu- 
The rights acquired by discovery, on the part of the|tually regulated, was that discovery gave title to the Go- 
nation making it, are simply the exclusive right to make | vernment by whose subjects or by whose authority it was 
purchases of the native tribes; to make settlements, and | made, against all other European Governments, which title 
occupy, in pursuance of purchases when made; and an| might be consummated by possession. As a consequence, 
ultimate right in fee, whenever the title of the Indians} the nation acquiring the discovery obtained the right of 
shall become extinct. And even these rights may be con-|acquiring the soil from the natives, and establishing set- 
sidered as peculiarly and solely confined to the relations| tlements upon it. 
subsisting between this country and the aboriginal inha-| The rights of the original inhabitants to complete sove- 
bitants, and do not exist, and are not applicable to the case |reignty, as independent nations, were necessarily dimi- 
of any other community of native tribes. What is called|nished. And why? Because it interfered with the funda- 
the sovereign power of the nation discovering the coun-| mental principle, that discovery gave exclusive title, 
try, consists in the particulars above mentioned. This at-|ultimate dominion, subject to the Indian right of occu- 
tribute of sovereignty, the sole right of purchase and the | pancy, to those who made the discovery. 
ultimate ownership in fee, grows out of the fact of disco-| The court say, the United States maintain, as all others 
very; and so far as it exists, it takes so much from the |have maintained, that discovery gave an exclusive right to 
sovereignty and independence of the Indian tribes. But/extinguish the Indian title of occupancy, either by pur- 
the power to legislate—to extend its laws over the terri-|chase or by conquest, and gave also a right to such a 
tory discovered—is confined to its subjects when they make! degree of sovereignty as the circumstances of the people 
purchases and settlements, and grows out of the obvious | would allow them to exercise: or, as it is called, a limited 
principle that these subjects, purchasing, as they must, |sovereignty over them. ‘This sovereignty is not called 
with the consent of their own sovereign, when they re-| absolute—unlimited—but a kind or degree of sovereignty, 
move and occupy the lands purchased, carry with them limited and confined, and when taken, as it should be, 
the laws under which they previously lived, and, in re-| seeundum subjectam materiam, means nothing more than 
turn for the protection which they receive, as continuing’ it existed so far and to such an extent as was necessary to 
subjects of their sovereign, become amenable and subject | preserve inviolate the exclusive right of purchase; or per- 
to such legislative enactments as it may be deemed useful | haps, as was said by Judge Johnson, (6 Cranch, p. 147,) 
and expedient to make. The right to purchase is deriv-|the only limitation of the sovereignty of the Indians was 
ed from the Crown; the right to occupy, from the pur-'the right in the States of governing every person within 
chase; and the subjection to the legislation of the Crown, |their limits, except themselves. It may further be ob- 
from the union of these rights, connected with their national | served, that in no instance did the Crown ever claim the 
character, and the protection which their nation is bound | right to legislate for the Indian tribes, except with their 
toafford them. This power to legislate is a branch of the |consent, and for their protection, against the encroach- 
same power, which can lawfully make any municipal regu-|ments of the whites. 
lation a power over its own subjects, settled on territory} I have thus endeavored to show that the Crown of 
purchased with their consent, and in regard to which it; England neither possessed nor claimed the right, as de- 
had the exclusive right of purchase. lrived from discovery, conquest, or otherwise, to extend 
Let me solicit the attention of the committee to the! its laws over the Indian tribes. They were considered as 
support which these positions derive from judges, lawyers, \distinct nations or communities, sovereign and indepen- 
and statesmen. ; 





dent, excepting that the right to alienate at pleasure their 
in 1757, Lord Camden and Mr. Yorke, the King’s at-!lands was denied to them, possessing and actually exer- 
torney and solicitor general, officially advised the Crown |cising the powers of Government, through the medium of 


that the grants to the Fast India Company were subject|their own laws, usages, and customs: if this be so, then 
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by the declaration of independence and the treaty of| United States, in 1826; ‘*He was entirely persuaded that 
peace, Georgia acquired no right to legislate over them, |so long as the tribes of Indians within any State of the 
for the Crown did not possess it; and as was well observed | Union were exempted from the operations of State laws, 
by the Supreme Court, ‘‘ Neither the declaration of inde-|they never would consent to remove from the terri- 
pendence, nor the treaty confirming it, could give the |tory they occupy: until our legislation can in some form or 
United States more than that which they before possessed, } other be brought to act on these people, or those resident 
or to which Great Britain was before entitled.” among them, they will never consent to abandon their 
Should it, however, be admitted that the view thus far|lands. So soon as our laws can reach those abandoned 
taken of this subject is incorrect: that the Crown, while | citizens, who settle among them, and become as savage as 
the States were colonies, possessed and exercised the un-|the Indians themselves, a powerful motive for their con- 
limited right of sovereignty and legislation, and that the|tinuance will be removed. It is a first step in a system 
States succeeded to this right after the declaration of in-| of removal; it is the first step in any system tending to a 
dependence, I will ask the committee to follow me in an| change of residence.” 
examination of this subject, under the constitution, and} If one of the principles advanced in the report be cor- 
will endeavor to show that if the States had the power of|rect, and the Indian. title to their lands be what I have 
legislation at any time, it was surrendered at the adoption | stated it to be, it wholly excludes State legislation. The 
of that constitution, and that that instrument contains aj committee say, speaking of the law of the State of New 
virtual prohibition to the States to extend their legislative | York: ‘*It was not understood as introducing any new 
enactments over the Indian tribes within their limits. principle. It recognised the general principle, that terri- 
It should be premised that the right to legislate over | tory and jurisdiction, considered in reference to a State or 
these tribes, if it exist, is in its nature indefinite and unli-| nation, are inseparable; that one is a necessary incident to 
mited; for, as it has its foundation in the sovereign power | the other; and that, as a State cannot exist without territo- 
of the State, that sovereign power extends to the enact-|ry, the limits of that territory are, at the same time, the 
ment of all laws to affect the Indian tribes, which could | limits of its jurisdiction.” Here the fundamental princi- 
lawfully be made to operate upon its white citizens. And | ple is asserted, that soil and jurisdiction are inseparable 
this seems to be the doctrine assumed in the report. The/|from each other. That the right to the soil, in a State, 
right to legislate is spoken of as growing out of the abso- | ear vi termini, includes a right of sovereignty or jurisdic- 
lute sovereignty of the States within their territorial|tion over it. Let an application be made of this doctrine 


limits, and can of course have no limitation in respect to} 
{ndiaus, which it has not in regard to its white population. 
It must, therefore, be admitted, that if a State can legis-| 
late so as to affect the Indians at all, it can do so to the 
same extent as over its own citizens. 

This unlimited power of legislation cannot exist, with-| 


to the Indian title. It has been shown that the title to the 
territory which they occupy, as against the State of Geor- 
gia, is practically an absolute title, and by the United 
States it has been solemnly guarantied to them. If so, 
then the attribute of sovereignty, said to be necessarily 


|incident to the right of soil, attaches to it; forit can hardly 


out annihilating the Indian title to their lands. I have|be claimed, that what is a correct rule as applied to civil- 
heretofore attempted to show what was the nature and |ized nations, ought not to be applied to the Indian tribes. 
extent of that title; a right to use and occupy forever;|It would seem, therefore, to be a necessary consequence, 
not to be defeated by legislation, but by cession or con-|from the positions taken in the report, that the Indians 
quest only; and that this title was not acquired by permis-| possess the right of sovereignty over their lands, if 
sion, by treaty, by reservations, but by the original right|they are the owners of the lands; and I have endeavored 
of occupancy. What becomes of the enjoyment of this|to show, in a former part of this dicussion, that they are 
right, if a State can lawfully do as Georgia, Mississippi, |the owners of the soil, for every practical purpose for 
and Alabama have done—pass laws, abolishing anddeclar- | which absolute ownership may be used. 

ing null and void all laws, ordinances, orders, regulations,| Another objection to the right of legislation by the 
usages, and customs of the Indian tribes within their limits? | States, is derived from its non-user, (if the expression may 
Cannot these States alter the mode of descent, the regu-|be allowed,) by Georgia, at all times. It is now more than 
lations of alienation, the rights of possession, as known fifty years since the declaration of independence, and 
and practised by the Indians? Cannot they impose taxes, |more than forty since the adoption of the constitution; and 
and subject their lands to the payment of them? Cannot /until within a little more than a year, no such right was ever 
they make legislative enactments, the necessary and ine-|claimed. Whence this silence? Whence, this acquiesc- 
vitable effect of which will be to drive them from the jence in the legislation of the Federal Government’ 
occupation of their territory? Did not the Secretary of | Whence these repeated and reiterated demands upon the 
War foresee this consequence, when he stated to the Che- | Government to extinguish the Indian title? Does the doc 
rokee delegation, that, in consequence of the power of |trine so lately advanced, of State sovereignty, comport 
Georgia to extend her legislative enactments over this | with the language of the report, that ‘‘it is understood 
nation, the only remedy for the nation was a removal be-|Georgia will not attempt to appropriate the lands within 
yond the Mississippi, where alone could be assured to it |the Indian reservations, without their consent?’ Does it 
protection and peace; that while the tribes continue within |not. look to the operation of State laws as a sure and 
the territorial limits of an independent State, they could |speedy mode of extinguishing actual occupancy, if not of 
promise themselves nothing but interruption and disquie-|title? Has it not this for its object? For what other pur- 
tude; that, beyond the Mississippi, there would be no con- pose can the State desire to legislate over them? Not to 


flicting interests; there the United States could say to 
them, the soil shall be yours, while the trees grow, or the 
streams run; but, situated where they now are, no such} 
ianguage could be held tothem? What is the meaning 
of all this, but that, being subjected to the legislation of 
Georgia, the occupancy of their territory would be dis-' 
turbed; and that the consequence of their residing within 
the limits of a sovereign State would eventually be exter- 
mination? Let me read to the committee an extract from 
the speech of a distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
lately deceased, [Mr. Rexrp,} which I shall have occasion 
to use for another purpose hereafter, in the Senate of the 


draw revenue from them; not to subject them to the per- 
formance of civil or military duties; not to make them ci- 
tizens, and amalgamate them with their white population. 
The State can have no such objects in view. Can any 
other motive be assigned, than indirectly to force them to 
remove, by bringing the action of legislation to bear upon 
them? If such be the object, if the power existed, why 


was it never before claimed or exercised? Why was the 


Federal Government to extinguish the title, to purchase 
the right of occupancy? Can this long acquiescence, on 
the part of Georgia, in the exercise of self-government 


by the Cherokees, be accounted for in any other way 
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than by its full belief that the right so to exercise it be-| bunal has decided that the power given to Congress, 
longed to that tribe? j under this clause of the constitution, is exclusive, and 
If the power of legislation exists, how are these Indians} amounts toa prohibition to the States to exercise it. 

to be regarded as citizens, aliens, or denizens’? Notas| I shall not stop to comment upon the suggestion, that 
citizens, it would seem, for the law already passed nearly | it is not said Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
outlaws them. It does not indeed declare them incompe-! merce with the Indian tribes within the States; for the 
tent to sue as plaintiffs in their courts; but it has all the| expression is general: it is made to extend to all Indian 
practical consequences of outlawry; for they are deprived) tribes, and must include those within as well as those 
of the benefit of the only testimony which would gene-} without the territorial limits of a State. But there were 
rally exist, to sustain their legal rights. Not only no/ no Indians in the United States who were not, at the time 
Indian can testify for another, where a white man not re-| of the adoption of the constitution, within the territorial 
siding in the nation is the adverse party; but no descend-| limits of some State. Such has uniformly been the con- 
ant of one, however remote, is a competent witness. | struction of this clause of the constitution, and it has re- 
The rights of personal security, personal liberty, and pri-| ceived the sanction of the Supreme Court. 

vate property, so far as it regards the Indians, are by this| This power, in my opinion, forbids all control over the 
law practically annihilated; it is clear they are not aliens,| Indian tribes within the limits of Georgia, through the 
residing within the jurisdiction of the States; for if 80, | medium of her laws. It was, I think, so intended, and 
whose subjects are they? They are not denizens; for a| must of necessity be so. 

State cannot make them such. They have not been made! By the articles of confederation, it is provided that ‘* the 
citizens by naturalization; for a State cannot make them) United States in Congress assembled shall have the sole 
such, in that manner. If, then, they are subject to the/ and exclusive right of regulating the trade and managing 
municipal regulations’of the State, it is because they are, |all affairs with the Indians not members of any of the 
and from the period of the declaration of independence! States, provided that the legislative right of any State 
have been, citizens of the State. If citizens, they may be| within its own limits be not infringed or violated:” and in 
prosecuted for all offences for which the whites may be| the ordinance of 1786, this legislative right was expressly 
prosecuted—bigamy, treason, &c. &e. If citizens, they|adverted toand recognised. When the constitution was 
are to be enumerated in the census, and to form a part of| framed, this proviso was purposely omitted. It does not 
the basis of representation if taxed. Now, did the framers) appear in that instrument; and it is to be recollected that 
of the constitution ever suppose that, by exercising the | some of the distinguished men who signed the articles of 
power of taxation, the whole of the Indian tribes within) confederation, also affixed their signatures to the consti- 
the limits of the States could be represented on the floor] tution, and were members of that Congress which enacted 
of Congress’ Would Georgia have a right to send one| the first intercourse law after its adoption, July 22d, 
of the chiefs or headmen of these tribes as a Represen-| 1790; continued by acts of March Ist, 1793; May 19th, 
tative or Senator to the National Legislature? The old| 1796; March 3d, 1799, and made perpetual by act of 
Congress did not think so, when it was provided in the} March 30th, 1802. In the fifth section of the act of 1790, 
treaty of Hopewell that the Indians should have the right} a provision is made, which evinces most clearly that the 
to send a deputy of their choice, whenever they should; Indians were not considered as within the jurisdiction of 
think fit, to Congress: they never were, at any time, con-| any State, for it provides for the punishment of citizens or 
sidered subjects of Georgia; but if they are now, they} inhabitants of the United States who commit crimes in the 
always have been, since July 4, 1776; and a new basis of} Indian territories, in the same manner as if the offence 


representation is to be made after the year 1831, for the 
States within whose limits Indian tribes reside. The law 
of Mississippi, if a valid one, has completely effected this 
object; for while it abolishes the laws and usages of the 


had been committed within the jurisdiction of the State 
of which they were inhabitants or citizens. The same 
provision is to be found in the fourth section of the act of 
March, 1793. And in the first act, sales to States are de- 


Indians, it confers on them the rights of citizens, and sub-| clared void, though they have the pre-emptive right, un- 
jects them to the operation of all the Jaws, statutes, and/less at a public treaty held under the authority of the 
ordinances of the State; and the twenty-third Congress! United States. 
will perhaps have one additional representative from Mis-| It would seem, from these facts, no other inference 
sissippi, by force of this legislative enactment. {could be drawn than that the framers of the constitution 
The power to extend the municipal regulations of the| supposed they had effectually excluded State legislation 
State of Georgia over the Indians, if it ever existed, is | over the Indian tribes; else, why omit in the constitution 
taken away by the constitution, and cannot now, consist-| what was inserted in the articles of confederation less than 
ently with the provisions of that instrument, be exercised. | ten years preceding, and which must have been known, 
I suppose it will be admitted that the State, by adopt-| understood, and well considered by the convention in 
ing the constitution, is bound in good faith by its provi-| 1787, the reservation of the legislation of the States? And 
sions, and cannot claim to exercise any rights which by why, in the first law which was made, in execution of the 
that instrument are conferred exclusively on the General) power given to Congress, was it necessary to provide for 
Government, or prohibited to the State. A denial of|the punishment of crimes committed on lands belonging 
this principle would, of course, be a denial of any para-| to the Indians, declared to be out of the jurisdiction of the 
mount authority of the constitution, and reduce the Go-| States, if they possessed jurisdiction? Contemporanea ex- 
vernment to what it was under the articles of confedera-| positio is generally a safe rule, both in the construction of 
tion. | constitutidhal and statute law, and, if it be applied here, 
By the constitution, Congress have power ‘to regulate! establishes the principle that the States had no power of 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several | legislation over the Indian tribes within their limits. 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” Whatever the ex-| But let it be examined in another point of view. The 
tent of this power may be, so far as it exists and may be | proviso before referred to, in the articles of confederation, 
lawfully exercised, itis exclusive. It must necessarily be | may have been inserted, ea abundanti cautela, to prevent 
so; for if it exist both in the States and in the Federal Go-| any inference that the rights of the State to legislate on 
vernment, it becomes nugatory in the hands of either. | other subjects than the intercourse with and the affairs of 
The regulations of the State and of Congress might con-! the Indians were abridged or taken away: for it would have 
flict with each other; and which is to yield? Neither, if| been absurd to have granted to Congress the sole and ex- 
the power may be exercised by both. This point has, | clusive power of regulating thé trade and managing all 
however, been settled by the Supreme Court. That tri-| affairs with the Indians not members of a State, and then 
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to have added a proviso which would have effectually | section 6: ‘**If any citizen or other person shall go into 


prevented them from the exercise of the power. In this} any town, settlement, &c., belonging to any nation or 


view, the treaty of Holston of 1785 is binding under the| tribe of Indians, and shall there commit murder, by kill- 
clause of the constitution which provides that ‘‘all debts,| ing any Indian, &c., he shall suffer death.” Would the 
contracts, and engagements, entered into before the| warrant of execution, issued under the law of Georgia, 
adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the| be a justification? Would this be an ‘available plea in 
United States under this constitution, as under the con-| bar?’ It seems to me very clear that a State law operat- 
federation.”” But the power to regulate commerce with| ing upon the Indian tribes is a mere brudum fulmen. It 
the Indian tribes not only was intended and believed to| cannot be enforced without entering upon their territory, 
have excluded State jurisdiction over them, but such is| and that is prohibited. 
the necessary consequence of the grant of the power.| Is this intercourse law one made in pursuance of th: 
It has been before stated to be exclusive, and of conse-| constitution? If itis, it is the supreme law of the land 
quence it denies to the States the exercise of jurisdiction] Let me then inquire, what is the meaning of the expres. 
in the regulation of commerce with the tribes. But aj sion, ‘* commerce with the Indian tribes?” The Supreme 
yant of power to regulate commerce or intercourse with} Court have given an explanation of this phrase. They say, 
them, is a want of power to affect them, in any manner, | ‘*commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but it is something 
by legislative enactment. The very circumstance that| more; it is intercourse.” As used in the constitution, ‘it 
intercourse may, and must be had with them in some|isa unit, every partof which is indicated by the term 
form, is conclusive that they are considered and to be} it cannot stop at the external boundary line of eack State, 
treated as a community distinct from our own citizens.| but may be introduced into the interior. In the regula 
Now, how can a State legislate over a body of men with| tion of trade with the Indian tribes, the action of the law, 
whom they are prohibited from having any intercourse, | especially when the constitution was made, was chiefly 
except under regulations prescribed by Congress? There! within a State. The power of Congress, then, whatever 





is no subject, there is neither territory nor person, on| it may be, must be exercised within the territorial juris- 


which legislation can act. If Georgia can of right pass a| diction of the several States.” What is this power? ** It 
law which operates upon the tribes, she can enforce it;| isthe power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the rule by 
for it is idle to talk of the right to extend its laws to them, | which commerce is to be governed. It is complete in it- 
if there is no constitutional power to carry them into ef-| self, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknow- 
fect. A right to make and to enforce a law must coexist} le¢ges no Jimitations other than are prescribed in the cun- 
in the same body: they cannot be separated. Cana law} stitution. It is vested in Congress as absolutely as it 
be executed in a territory where an entry on it cannot be! would be in a single Government, having in its constitu 
made, without the assent of a power distinct from that| tion the same restrictions on the exercise of the power, as 
which enacts the law? Let this question be answered by | are found in the constitution of the United States. As it 
a reference to the law of Georgia, approved by the Go-| implies, in its nature, full power over the thing to be re- 
vernor, December 19, 1829. gulated, it excludes, necessarily, the action of all others 
The sixth section extends the civil and criminal laws of| that would perform the same operation on the same 
that State over the Cherokees, and subjects them to the| thing.” The power, then, given to Congress, is to pre- 
legal process of their courts. The seventh section abo-| scribe the rule by which intercourse with the Indian tribes 
lishes all their laws, ordinances, orders, and regulations. | shall be governed, and excludes the action of all others 
Suppose the Cherokees refuse a compliance with these| Now, can a State legislate over a territory or a people, 
statute provisions; how is the State to enforce them? If} where both these subjects of legislation are within th 
process is issued, can the ministerial officer go into their| exclusive control of Congress, so far as the constitutio) 
territory to serve it? What says the intercourse law of| and treaties have given this control? What kind of legis- 
March, 1802, section 3? ‘If any citizen of a State or Ter-| lation is that which is made to operate upon a community 
ritory, or other person, shall go into any country which is} with whom the law makers are not even permitted to hav: 
allotted or secured by treaty to any of the Indian tribes| any intercourse? It seems as thoughit were impossible suc- 
south of the river Ohio, without a passport,” obtained in| cessfully to contend that tribes of Indians could be brought 
the manner specified in the act, **he shall forfeit a sum| under State laws, when they are without the reach even 
not exceeding fifty dollars, or be imprisoned not exceed-| of ordinary commerce with the States. 
ing three months.’? Would the process of the State of But another view may be taken of this part of the sub- 
Georgja, alone, be a protection to an officer who should| ject. The right to regulate the intercourse with the In- 
go among the Cherokees to execute it? Would it save him] dian tribes includes a right to prohibit it altogether, or to 
from the penalties of this section of the intercourse law?| place it under certain modifications, as the intercours 
Would it be **a good plea in bar” to an action of debt to| law of 1802 does. Now, Congress have exercised t 
recover the penalty, or to an indictment for the offence?| power to prohibit commerce or intercourse with foreign 
Suppose the laws of Georgia to authorize the assessment| nations; they did this when the embargo and non-inter- 
of a tax upon the Cherokees, could the tax-gatherer go| course laws were passed, and we have at present a non- 
into their nation and take their property to satisfy it?|} intercourse law as it regards some of the West India 
Look at the fourth section of the act of 1802. ‘*Ifany citi-| islands. These laws have been adjudged valid by the 
zen, unauthorized by law, and with a hostile intention,| highest judicial tribunal of the country. Now, if, unde! 
shall be found on any Indian land, such offender shall” be| the clause which gives to Congress the right to regulate 
subject to a pecuniary forfeiture and imprisonment, and,| commerce with foreign nations, all intercourse may be 
*fwhere property is taken, shall pay for it twice its just| prohibited, surely the same thing may be done, as it re- 
value.” Would the law of Ge orgia save him from these| lates to the commerce with the Indian tribes. And 8 
penalties and forfeitures? Would it be an available de-| power to prohibit all intercourse is, ex vi termini, a power 
fence, in suits brought to recover and enforce them?! which excludes State legislation; for a State law cannot 
The twelfth section of the law of Georgia makes it mur-| be executed, where there is no lawful right to enter into 
der to take the life of an Indian vr siding within the char-| the Indian territory to enforce it. 
tered limits of Georgia, for enlisting as an emigrant, &e., But let us examine this clause a little further. Itis ver) 
contrary to the laws an stoms of the Cherokee nation. | obvious that the framers of the constitution supposed that 
Should there be : 1 of this section, and its penalty) the Indian tribes were a community distinct from the or- 
be exacted, which is death by hanging hat would be dinary citizens of a State. They provided for the regu- 


the consequenc Furn again to the intercourse act,| lation of commerce with foreign nations, between th 
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States, and with the Indian tribes, that is, with a people| pleasure any citizen of the United States who settles on 
not foreigners, not members of the Union, but distinct} their lands; all persons are prohibited from going on to 
from them, called tribes. They did not profess to regu-| their lands without a passport; they shall deliver up offend- 
late intercourse between citizens of the same State. If,)} ers guilty of certain specified crimes against the citizens 
however, the States, by virtue of their sovereignty, can| of the United States, to be punished according to the 
legislate over the Indians, it is because they are members| laws of the latter; and offenders against them shall be 
of their community, citizens, persons living within their| punished as though the crimes had been committed within 
jurisdiction; and thus the power given to Congress to re-} the territory and jurisdiction of the United States. And 
gulate trade with them is annihilated. They are no} by the fifth article of the treaty of Hopewell, which, in 
longer tribes; they lose that distinctive character and ap-| 1790, General Washington declared was in full force, and 
pellation, when they are claimed to be members of the/ the provisions of which he felt boundto carry into faithful 
State; and thus this clause in the constitution is a dead} execution, the Indians are admitted to have the power to 
letter, it means nothing. | punish, at their discretion, and in such manner as they 

One observation further on this part of the subject-| please, those settlers upon their lands, who will not re- 
The consent given by the States, in the constitution, that) move within six months after the ratification of the treaty. 
Congress shall have the exclusive power of regulating the| In the face of these treaty provisions and recognitions, 
trade with the Indians, isa virtual admission that they are} can the States legislate over them? Can they exercise an 
not citizens or inhabitants of the States. They are not| authority over them, even for protection, when that 
only called tribes, but are treated as distinct communities, | power is confided to the United States? And what does 
not incorporated with the States; not a part of their po-| protection imply? Merely security in the enjoyment of 
pulation. Can the United States regulate trade and in-| their lands? This term is general, and applies to all their 
tercourse with the citizens of a county or town in any) then existing usages and customs. It is to be a protection 
State? Can they make laws to govern a portion of the} against all who attempt to intermeddle with them; they 
inhabitants of a State? They certainly can do it, if the| have abjured the protection of all sovereignties but the 
Indian tribes are citizens of the States within whose limits} United States; to them is confided the right to regulate 
they reside. It cannot, however, be seriously contended] the trade with them; to them, offenders are to be given 
that the constitution has vested in Congress any such}up; by them, offenders are to be punished. And the 
power as that which would of necessity result if the Indi-| United States bind themselves to observe all these stipula- 
ans are citizens of the States. |tions. How is it possible that a State can enact a law 

By the constitution, ** power” is given to the President, | which shall operate, in a territory guarantied exclusively 
**by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to} to the Indians, and over a community whose relations are 
make treaties.”” This power is also exclusive, and, when-| declared to exist only with the United States, and whose 
ever lawfully exercised, supersedes all State legislation] local jurisdiction is admitted by these provisions to be 
inconsistent with it; for by the same constitution it is} exclusive of the Federal Government? And now, in what 
provided ‘ that all treaties made, or which shall be made, | light are these treaties to be considered with reference to 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the} the character of one of the contracting parties’ Do they, 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State} or do they not, imply and admit the Indian tribes to be 
shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or| independent of, and not subject to, the control of the 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” | States? and do they possess any binding force? 

In pursuance of the power thus given, what at least are Let us attend to the language of General Washington 
called treaties, have been made with the Southern Indians. | on this subject. On the 22d of August, 1789, he came 
1 shall endeavor to show that these treaties, or by what-|into the Senate chamber, and asked the advice of the 
ever name they may be called, contain provisions which} Senate, among other things, on these two points: ** Shall 
exclude all legislation over them by the States within|a solemn guaranty” be given ‘by the United States to 
whose chartered limits they are located; and that these| i : 


the Creeks of their remaining territory, and to maintain 
treaties are ** the supreme law of the land.” 


the same, if necessary, by a line of military posts?” “{f 
The treaties with the Cherokees are those to which Ij all offers should fail to induce the Creeks to make the 
shall refer, for it is from them we have had memorials| desired cession to Georgia, shall the commissioners make 
soliciting protection from the legislation of Georgia, and] jt an ultimatum?” To the first question, the Senate an- 
those made with other tribes contain similar provisions. swered in the affirmative; to the second, in the negative. 

That these treaties, in terms, and in the fullest and! On the 17th of September, 1789, General Washington 
most solemn manner, guaranty to them forever all their) sent a message to the Senate, in which he states that «it 
lands not ceded, is admitted. Any legislation, either of! is important that all treaties and compacts formed by the 
the United States or the States, which would deprive! United States with other nations, whether civilized or not, 
them of their possessions, would, of course, be an in-| should be made with caution and executed with fidelity.” 
fraction of these compacts. No such legislation, (if the) After speaking of the practice of the United States with 
treaties are valid,) which would produce this effect,| European nations, not to consider any treaty as conclusive 
directly or indirectly, can be admitted. These proposi-| until ratified, and suggesting that the same course would 
tions need no illustration or argument to support them. | be advisable in relation to treaties made with the Indians, 

But not only is this species of legislation prohibited, | he asks of the Senate their opinion and advice, whether 
but legislation in every form, and for any purpose, by the] certain Indian treaties were to be considered as perfected 
States, is equally prohibited. 

The treaty of Holston, July 2, 1791, was the first one 
made with the Cherokees, after the adoption of the con- 





| and ratified, and consequently as obligatory without being 
ratified; and if not, whether these treaties ought to be 
ratified. The Senate answer by adopting the following re- 
stitution; and the subsequent treaties are considered and/ solution: ‘* Resolved, That the Senate do advise and con- 
declared to be additional to, and forming a part of, this| sent that the President of the United States ratify the 
treaty. Let me now ask the attention of the committee|treaty.”” Can any language be more expressive of the 
to several clauses in this treaty. | opinion of the President and of the Senate that these 

The Cherokees are placed under the protection of the | treaties were of the character contemplated by the con- 
United States, and of no other sovereign whatever; they) stitution requiring ratification, as made with a nation 
stipulate not to hold any treaty with any individual State. | having the power to enter into them, and therefore as 
The United States are vested with the sole and exclusive! independent, having the power of self-rovernment > And 
right of regulating their trade; they may punish at their) it is to be observed that the practice, in regard to these 
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Indian treaties, has been uniformly 


the same from that cited promises with good faith, the. Cherokees make ; a 
time to the present. reaanes of part of their lands to the United States. It js 
On the 11th August, 1790, General Washington sent a} very obvious that the only object of this treaty, and the 
message to the Senate, in which he asks the advice of the| cession made under it, was to enable the Cherokees who 
Senate, whether ‘‘ overtures shall be made to the Chto: jeomeied east of the Mississippi to institute a Government 
kees to arrange a new boundary, so as to embrace the|and enact laws suited to their then condition. This 
settlements made by the white people since the treaty of| object was well understood by the commissioners who 
Hopewell;” and whether the United States should ‘¢stipu-| negotiated, and by the President and Senate who ratified, 
late solemnly to guaranty the new boundary which may | this treaty. As an inducement to effect this object, to 
be — ” "The Senate gave pm advice, - a - ae desirable, pe ghee iaree ——, of their territo- 
ing both these questions in the affirmative. It is to be|ry. hey proceeded to establish their Government and 
observed, alee, thet; in this message, General Washington laws, to “ engage in the pursuits of agriculture and civil- 
explicitly states’ that he shall consider himself bound to ized life,” wpon the faith of this treaty; and eleven years 
exert the powers entrusted to him by the constitution, |afterwards, they are informed by the President, who ne. 
- aa carry into faithful execution the treaty of on ee in behalf of the Govern 
opewe ment which ratified it, that they cannot be protected in 
et me now turn the attention of the committee to the} the enjoyment of that Government and ten laws, but 
opinions entertained by the distinguished men who nego- | that the State of Georgia may lawfully abrogate both. 
tiated the treaty of Ghent, speaking in the name of the| Was this the view taken of their rights by the commis- 
Government, and whose attention was particularly called|sioners, and by the President and Senate in 1817? Was 
to the —s by the a ne Tas and = it be} it e conceded by a rs that the ore vn tt 
remembered that some o them, at least, were advocates | right to institute a form of Government and make laws 
of the rights of the States, and of what has been called, | for themselves, and that they should not be molested, but 
in modern times, a strict construction of the powers of | protected in the exercise of that right? 
the General Government. These opinions unequivocally} In July, 1787, Congress passed an ordinance for the 
support the Indian tribes in their right to be governed by | | gov ernment of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 
their own laws and usages. In their note to the British|the fourth article of which provides that ‘the utmost 
i Rp He dated September 9th, 1814, they use the! good faith shall always be observed towards the Indians; 
following language: ** A celebrated writer on the laws| their lands and property shall never be taken from them 
of nations, to whose authority British jurists have taken | without their consent; and in their property, rights, and 
particular satisfaction in appealing, after stating in the| liberty, they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless 
most explicit manner the legitimacy of colonial settlements | in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress; but laws 
in America, to the exclusion of all rights of uncivilized | founded in justice and humanity shall, from time to time, 
Indians, has taken occasion to praise the first settlers of | be made, for preventing wrongs being done to them, and 
New E ngland, and the founder of Pennsylvania, in having | for preserv ing peace and fr iendship with them.’ 
purchased of the Indians the lands they ‘resolved to culti-| In the cession by Georgia, in 1802, it is provided that 


vate, notwithstanding their being furnished with a charter 
from their sovereign. It is this example which the 
State Ss, since they became, by their independence, the 
sovereigns of the et have adopted and organized 
into a ‘politic: al system. Under that system, 
residing within the United States are so far independent, 
that they live under their own customs, and not under the 


laws of the United States; that their rights to the lands! 


where they inherit or hunt, are secured to them by 
boundaries defined in amicable treaties between the! 
United States and the mse Ives; and that whenever these | 
boundaries are varied, it is also by amicable and voluntary | 
treaties. They are so far depe ndent as not to have the 
right to dispose of their lands to any private persons, nor 
to any Power othet than the U nited States, and to be 
under their protection alone, and not under that of any 
other Power. Whether called subjects, or by whatever 
name designated, such is the relation between them and 
the Uni ited States. These principles have been uniformly | 


recognised by the Indians themselves in all the treaties | 


between them and the United States.” 
I now invite the attention of the committee to the 


Cherokee treaty of July 8th, 1817, which was negotiated | 


by the present Chief Magistrate of this nation, as one of 
the commissioners. And it is worthy of particular notice, 
that it was under the faith of this treaty, and one of the} 
objects for which it was made, to enable the C herokees | 
to establish a Government of their own, and adopt laws | 
more in unison with republican principles than their| 
former usages, and which laws and Government the State 
of Georgia claims a right to abolish. 
The preamble recites that the upper 
are desirous of contracting their society within narrow 
limits, that they may begin the establishment of fixed 
laws and a regular Government; and for this purpose re- 
quest a divisi ional line to be established between them and 
the lower towns; and to carry into effect the 


Cherokee towns 


United | 


the Indians! 


before re-| 


when the territory ceded by her shall be formed into a 

State, it shall be admitted as such into the Union, on the 

conditions and with the restrictions contained in the fore- 

| going ordinance, except the article which forbids slavery 

In 1817, Congress authorized the inhabitants of the 
| western part of the Territory of Mississippi to form a 
State Government, preparatory to her admission into the 
Union, with a proviso that the constitution and Govern 
jment by them formed should not be repugnant to the 

before mentioned ordinance, and the provisions of the 
\deed of cession by Georgia. 

In the same year, Mississippi, having formed a constitu- 
tion and State Government, declared by Congress to be 
|in conformity to the principles of the foregoing ordinance, 

| was admitted into the Union. 

| In 1819, Alabama was admitted on the same principles 

| From these acts two very obvious inferences are to be 

|drawn. The one is, that, in 1802, Georgia considered the 
ordinance of 1787, which secured the property, the 
rights, and the liberty of the Indians, as not only just and 
| proper, but as one which the continental Congress might 

‘lawfully make. The other is, that the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi are precluded by the acts authorizing them 

|to form a Government, and admitting them into the Union, 
to enact laws which shall infringe upon the rights of the 

Indians. 

In the Senate of the United States, in 1826, in the di 
cussion of a bill making an appropriation for the fepeir 
lof a post road in the State of Mississippi, in answer to an 
objection that the State ought to construct and repair its 
own roads, Mr. Kine, of Alabama, said, ‘*the road runs 
through the Indian country, over which the State of Mis- 
sissippi had no control.” 

Mr. Jounxson, of Kentucky, said, this “ was a ro vad 
| opened by the United States, according to a treaty stipu- 
lation with the United States.’ 

Mr. Ext1s, of Mississippi, said, ‘‘ the road did not pass 
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through one-seventh part of that State, and it was impos- 
sible for the State Government of Mississippi to have any 
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By the Executive. This is necessarily implied in 
making and ratifying them: for it is not to be presumed 


authority over those lands, till the title to them was ex-| that the President would make, and that the Senate would 


tinguished.” 


advise and consent to a treaty, which they did not believe 


Mr. Eatox, of Tennessee, the present Secretary of| was binding on either of the parties to it. But we are not 
War, said, a treaty had been entered into between the left to mere deductions or inferences from the exercise of 


United States andthe Choctaw Indians. 


The question of| the treaty-making power. 


The records of our Govern- 


State rights had not then arisen, and the Government of|ment furnish us with ample evidence of the opinions 


this country was in the hands of Mr. Jefferson. Under 
such an administration no attempt would have been made 
to enter into a treaty with a distinct sovereignty, that went 
to invade the principles of the constitution. ‘* Ever since 
this Government had existed,’ Mr. Eaton said, ‘‘they 
had proceeded on the principle that the Indians are a dis- 
tinct sovereignty; it was an anomaly that one sovereignty 
should exist within the orbit of another; but they always 
had proceeded on this principle, and if they had any right 
to interfere with them, why did they proceed with them 
in the character of sovereignties”’ Mr. Eaton contended 
that, ‘*by the provisions of this treaty, there was no ces- 
sion of property on the part of these Indians: there was 
not even a cession of sovereignty. They, in their sove- 
reign capacity as Indians, yielded their consent to the 
United States to open a road. The United States could 
not give the State of Mississippi any sovereignty over it.” 

Mr. Bernuten, of Georgia, now Attorney General of the 


entertained of their validity by all the illustrious men who 
have successively held the high office of President of the 
United States. 

General Washington, in a communication to the Senate 
in 1790, says: ‘* The treaties which have been entered 
into with the other tribes in that quarter, must be faith- 
fully performed on our parts: I shall conceive myself 
bound to exert the powers entrusted to me by the consti- 
tution, in order to carry into faithful execution the treaty 
of Hopewell.” ‘* The letters to the chiefs of the Creeks 
are also laid before you, to evince that the requisite steps 
have been taken to produce a full compliance with the 
treaty made with that nation on the 7th of August, 1790. 
The Senate advised and consented that the President 
should cause the treaty concluded at Hopewell to be 
carried into execution according to the terms thereof.” 
‘It is of some importance that the chiefs should be well 
satisfied of the entire good faith and liberality of the 


United States, said, ‘‘the moderate reflection he had) United States.” 


been able to bestow on this subject had reconciled his 
mind to the admission of the principle that the effect of 
this treaty was certainly of limited extent. This treaty 
was concluded before the admission of the State of Mis- 
sissippi into the Union, and the parties to that treaty, 
being considered as distinct sovereignties, might have 
imposed on the United States certain obligations; from 
which obligations they could not disengage themselves by 
any new compacts entered into with the people of Missis- 
sippi on their admission into the Union.” 

Mr. Wuire, at present a Senator from Tennessee, and 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, in a written 
opinion given in 1824, says: ** These people (the Chero- 
kees) are now to be viewed as a nation possessing all the 
powers of other independent nations, which are not 
expressly, or by necessary implication, surrendered up by 
this treaty, (the treaty of Holston.) I have believed, and 
still do, that, under the treaties, the Cherokees must be 
considered a nation, possessing like powers with other 
nations, except so far as they have surrendered their in- 
dependence to the United States.” 

Are these treaties, thus explained, binding? 


Similar opinions were expressed by all the persons 
holding the office of President. I will detain the com- 
mittee, by referring to those of Mr. Jefferson only. 

** The Government is determined to exert all its energy 
for the patronage and protection of the rights of the 
Indians. Until they cede their lands by treaty, or other 
transaction equivalent to a treaty, no act of a State can 
give a right to such lands.” 

The validity of these treaties has been fully recognised 
by the legislative department of the Government. It has 
passed, from time to time, laws regulating the intercourse 
with them; laws making appropriations of large sums of 
money to carry these treaties into effect: and the bill now 
under consideration proceeds upon the admitted prin- 
ciple that the Indian tribes have, by treaties, rights to 
lands which are to be extinguished, improvements which 
are to be purchased and paid for; and appropriates money 
for these objects. 

The judicial department, in the cases before referred 
to, has made a full recognition of the validity of these 
treaties. It speaks of them as subsisting; as containing 


If they| provisions binding on the parties to them, and which, like 


recognise and declare the Indian tribes with whom they] all other similar compacts within dependent Powers, are 


are made, so far independent as to possess the right of 


governing themselves by their own municipal regulations, 


ito be faithfully observed. 
| y have, for another purpose, adverted to the opinions 






































































































































































































































as not to be subject to the legislation of the States, and to| advanced by distinguished Senators and Representatives 
have the sole right of occupancy forever to the lands|in Congress from the States within whose chartered 
described in the boundaries specified, are the treaties| limits the Indians reside; all sustaining the doctrine that 
the supreme law of the land? Had the Government of the | these treaties are the supreme law of the land. I solicit 
United States the power to enter into and to ratify them? ithe committee to examine them, in connexion with the 
It would seem to be somewhat novel that a necessity is| topic of argument which I am now discussing. 
supposed to exist to prove that the treaties made with the! These treaties are and must be presumed to be valid, at 
Indian tribes are valid: but this necessity is imposed, | least until declared to be void by the judicial department. 
from the repeated declarations, made hypothetically |!t is not competent for Congress to declare them void. 
indeed, upon the supposition that they conflict with the/ This power is not confided to this body, nor can they 
supposed and asserted rights of State sovereignty, that they | treat them otherwise than as binding, until that department 
were not lawfully entered into; that no power is given by lof the Government, to which alone is confided the autho- 
the constitution to make these treaties; and, therefore, that} rity to judge of their validity, shall pronounce them not 
they are void. Let me ask the attention of the committee | to be the supreme law of the Jand. 
to the proofs that they are compacts, which, if not fulfilled| As these treaties were made under the authority of the 
by us, will subject us to the imputation of violating our| United States, they are, of course, valid. The committee 
national faith; that they were, what they profess to be, | will notice the marked distinction which is made in the 
made with full authority, and are now the supreme law. | constitution between treaties and laws. Treaties made, 
These treaties have received the sanction of every de-|or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
partment of the Government, and by each been considered | States, and laws which shall be made in pursuance of the 
as binding on the contracting parties. ‘constitution, shall be the supreme law of the lan’. To 
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make a treaty binding, it is necessary that it should be | aii alk to the committee s some ounidantiand evinc- 
made by the authority of the United States, and this is all | ing the impolicy of the passage of this bill, growing out of 
which is necessary. This authority is delegated to the | the enormous expense which will attend its execution, and 
President and Senate, and, when exercised by them, the the utter annihilation which it will cause of the tribes who 
States have agreed that it is duly made. W hereas, as to | may remove to their contemplated residence west of the 
a law, it must be made in pursuance of the constituticn, Mississippi. But I have already exhausted my strength in 
and of this the judicial department is constituted the | the discussion of the other interesting questions connected 
judge. Now, these treaties have been made by the Pre-| with the bill. I shall leave these topics to my friends who 
sident, and ratified by two-thirds of the Senate. ‘They | may follow me in this debate. 

have therefore been made under the authority of the | 1 would not, if I had the power, excite any improper 
United States; and thus the States, by becoming parties | sympathy in favor of these remnants of a once powerful 
to the constitution, have declared them to be the supreme | race. I will not ask the committee to consider the man- 
law of the land. Is it in the power of any State to/nerin which the white man was received by them, when 
declare that, in making these treaties, the limits prescribed | he first set his foot upon the shores of the Western world; 
by the constitution, were passed? that there was an ex-| to the cessions of lands which from time to time they have 


ercise of power not delegated? 
It is, in most cases, a safe rule by which to ascertain the 


eorrectness of anassumed principle, by following it out in | 


its consequences. What would they be in the case we are 


now considering, if these treaties are invalid? 
they are so as to the Indians. 


rights of the States, they are inoper: ative for all purposes. 
The Indian tribes may say with great propriety to this 
Government, if you have not the power to fulfil the stipu- 
lations contained in the treaties made with us, we are un- 
der no obligation, on our part, to comply with them. If 
you exceeded your powers, the treaties are at an end. 
And what would then be the result? Why, every cession 
of land made by virtue of them is a void grant. The 
boundaries which now circumscribe them, are no longer 
fixed and permanent. Every thing conceded by them in 
these treaties, is set afloat. Are the States more especial- 
ly benefited by them, prepared for this result? Are they 
willing to acknowledge the principle that no perm: anent 
rights were acquired for them by the ratification of these 
treaties? 

If the Indian tribes possess the rights of soil and sove- 
reignty to the extent which I have attempted to show they 
do possess them; if the treatiesand laws entered into and 
enacted by the United States in relation to these tribes, 
are valid, the power to pass this law does not exist, and 
its inexpediency is obvious. It takes away from those tribes, 
or impairs the rights which belong to them. It substitutes 
a legislative enactment, requiring only a majority of both 
Houses of Congress for atreaty which requires the assent | 
of two-thirds of the Senate. 

If my physical strength was competent to the task, ] 


If they are | 
void as to the United States, or as to any of the States, | 
If they cannot be carried | 
into effect, in good faith, because they infringe upon the | 


| made to the colonies, and to this nation; to their present 
| condition as improved in civilization, in morals, and reli- 
gion; to their attachment to their presenti homes, the lands 
| which they occupy, the graves of their fathers. No, sir, 
}our obligations to sustain and protect them where they 
| now are, are derived from sources which need not the 
aid of sympathy to give them credit. 

My friend from New York (Mr. Storrs} pointed out 
ithe view which would hereafter be taken of our decision 
|on this bill, should it become alaw. He took us from 
this Hall, and assembled us before the tribunal of our own 
countrymen, who would pronounce the sentence of con- 
demnation; before the tribunal of assembled nations, who 
would pass a like sentence; before the tribunal of pos- 
| terity, where would be open the volume of history, in 
which would be found written in letters of fire, this re- 
public violated its solemn treaty obligations with the Indian 
tribes, because it had the power, and was actuated by mo- 
tives of interest to doit. Sir, our future historian will 
not have the power of the recording angel, as he writes 
| this sentence, and drops upon it a tear to blot it out. It 
will remain there as long as time endures. It is like the 
ulcer of infamy; no balsam can heal it: it is like the wreck 
of a ruined reputation; no artist can rebuild it. I might 
pursue the train of thought suggested by my friend from 
| New York. I might assemble this nation before the most 
august tribunal ever to be erected—the tribunal of the last 
jday. But I shall not attemptto draw aside the veil which 
| conceals the transactions of that day. Divine inspiration 
| hath written for our admonition, and I pray that it may not 

|be repeated, in the retributions of the last judgment, 
| Cursed be he that possesseth himself of the field of the 
| fatherless and him that hath no helper, and the congre 
| gated universe pronounce the sentence just. 
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SPEECH OF MR. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF SUNDAY MAILS. 
{Accidentally omitted in its proper place. ] 





ed that the petitioners are striving to bring into the op- 
erations ofj our Government an ecclesiastical dominion to 
lord it over the consciences of men, and to encroach up- 
on the rights and freedom of religious belief and opin- 
ion. Sir, it is due to all parties, as well as to ourselves, 
to examine this charge in the spirit of candor, divested 
of all prejudice, and with a single, sincere desire that the 
truth may be known. : 

The men who have presented their respectful memori- 
als tothe Congress, are not among those that have ever 
been friendly two either civil or ecclesiastical bondage. I 
have traced among them the names of many illustrious 
worthies of our Revolution. They seem to have rejoiced 
in an occasion that would bear their public testimony to 
the authority of the Christian Sabbath. Moreover, when 
we seek for the proof of this ungracious charge, we find 
that instead of desiring any inroad tobe made upon the 
rights of conscience, the manifest design of the memori- 
alists has been to increase the entrenchments around 
these high interests. They saw inthis act of Congress, 
beside other exceptionable features, a direct invasion of 
religious liberty ; that whilst it left all others tranquil, it 
attacked the principles of every postmaster in the land, 
with all the multitudes of clerks, assistants, messengers, 
and mail carriers, and commanded them to disregard the 
Divine authority and the legislation of almost every State, 
and to make the Sabbath aday of business, and of dis- 
tracting servile labor. And without disturbing in the 
least degree the opinions or creed of any body of Chris- 
tians, Congress was besought to repeal a statute thus ad- 
verse to individual privilege and public welfare. The 
truth is, Mr. President, the whole spirit and scope of 
these applications have been tortured from their obvious 
intention, asI hope to show to every member of the 
Senate. 

The eleventh section of the act of Congress regulating 
the Post Office Department, requires that ** postmasters 
shall, on every day of the week, keep open their post offi- 
ces, for the delivery of letters, packets, and papers, at all 
reasonable hours. No other statute of similar require- 
ment can be found in our civil or criminal code. It isan 
anomaly in our legislation, Inall our public laws beside, 
we perceive a very commendable concern for the sanctity 
of the Sabbath. And when we recur to their provisions 
we shall be furnished with a conclusive reply to the ob- 
jection, that is derived from a diversity of sentiment, on 
the proper season that shoulc be devoted to religious du- 
ties. Our predecessors have ac'ed upon a true, republi- 
can principle, that the feelings and opinions of the major- 
ity were tobe consulted. And whena collision might 
arise, inastiuch as only one day could be thus appropriat- 
ed, they wisely determined, in accordance with the sen- 
timents of at least nine-tenths of our people, that the first 
day of the week should be the Sabbath of our Govern. 
ment. 

This public recognition is accorded to the Sabbath in 
our Federal Constitution. The President of the United 
States, in the discharge of the high functions of his 
legislative department, is expressely relieved from all em- 
barrassment on Sunday. ‘The business of the Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial tribunal of the country, is 
by law directed to suspend its session on Sunday. Both 
lumes of remonstrances against the interference of Go- | Houses of Congress, the Offices of the State, Treasury, 
vernment to prevent its own violations of the Sabbath, | War, and Navy Departments, are all closed on Sunday. 
but one prominent cause is urged. Itis gravely assert- | And all the States of the Union I believe, (twenty three 
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The following preamble and resolution being under 
consideration, viz. 

“¢ The Sabbath 1s justly regarded as a divine institution closely 
connected with individual and national prosperity—no_legisla- 
ture can righifully reject its claims ; and although the Congress 
of the United States, from the peculiar and limited constitu- 
tion of the General Government, cannot by law enforce ils 
observance—yet, as they should not, by positive legislation, en- 
croach upon the sacredness of this day, or weaken its authority 
in the estimatioa of the people— 

“Therefore, it is 

** Resotvep, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to report a bill, repealing so much of the 
act on the regulation of post offices as requires the delivery of 
letters, packets, and papers, on the Sabbath, and further to 
prohibit the transportation of the mail on that day:” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN spoke as follows: 


Mr. Prestpent: [ have presented this resolution to the 
Senate, not only in the hope that we may consider and 
respect the claims of the Sabbath, but also that an occa- 
sion may be afforded of disabusing the public in regard 
to the object of the memorialists. 

Whea it was proposed to our fellow citizens, during 
the last Congress, respectfully to petition for a repeal of 
the law which required the transportation of the mail 
and the opening of post offices on Sunday, it produced a 
spontaneous, cordial, and unexampled concert and co-op- 
eration, from one limit of the Union to the other.’ Thou- 
sands of our constituents, who would abhor all religious 
tests and ecclesiastical domination, sent up their request 
that a profanation of the Sabbath, as destructive of our 
temporal prosperity as it was offensive to God, might be 
repressed. Sir, it was a noble tribute to the just claims 
of a day held sacred by all Christian men. It was a na- 
tion’s voice, speaking onasubject deeply involving its 
best interests. I could wish that the plea had been re- 
garded, and at least rightly apprehended. The petition- 
ers would not have been charged with the design of unit- 
ing Church and State, in any dangerous alliance, had 
their motives been justly appreciated, or their language 
distinctly understood. In looking over the memorials 
that have loaded your tables for the last and present ses- 
sions, I find among them the first names of our country. 
The principal merchants in all our important cities, judg 
es, jurists, and legislators, the farmer, manufacturer, and 
mechanic, of every denomination, have combined a 
weight of influence, and respectability of testimony, on 
the sacred authority of this holy day, as honorable to them 
as it should be persuasive and prevalent with us. 

The honorable committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, to whom these memorials had been referred, in 
their report, made on the 3d of February, 1829, observe, 
**Itis believed that the history of legislation in this coun- 
try affords no instance in which a stronger expression has 
been made, if regard be had to the numbers, the wealth, 
or the intelligence of the petitioners.” 

Sir, what has wrought so sudden and singular a revo- 
lution in the public mind, if such indeed be the case ? 
Whence has arisen this clamorous opposition to an ob- 
ject that so lately seemed to draw to itself such univer- 
saland popular approbation? When we open the vo- 
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of them certainly) by explicit legislative enactments, 





sive section. They have fixed the day—they have en- 


acknowledge and declare the religious authority of Sun- | joined its observance—they have specified,and prohibit- 


day. 

Sir, these Statelaws do not merely notice this day, 
but they require in terms its religious observance, and 
prohibit its profanations under proper penalties. And 
yet these regulations may be assailed with equal propriety 
as the resolution I have submitted. 

A brief allusion to the course of public enactments by 
the States, will fully iNustrate the high consideration 
that has been devoted tothe Sabbath, asa portion of 
time which duty, sound policy, and our best interests re- 
quire, should be set apart for religious service and moral 
improvement. _I have selected two or three cases only, 
not that they are the strongest, but because they present 
a fair estimate ofthe views that have been entertained by 
the different legislatures of the Union. Inthe States of 
Georgia and North Carolina, so decided was the piety of 
their statesmen, that they not only prohibited the pro- 
fanation, but required the observance of the Sabbath. 
Pursuing cur researches into the legislation of all the old 
thirteen States, and most of the new western States, sec- 
tions of a kindred spirit are found to be incorporated into 
their systems of laws. Sir, this forms a most grateful tes- 
timonial, that refutes all the outcry of ** sectional con- 
spiracies” and ** unhallowed combinations.” It exhibits a 
full, harmonious and honorable coramentary upon the great 
political truth, tha! a free people can preserve their liber. 
ties through moral influences alone ; and that to cherish 
these, a Sabbath is vitally indispensable. Permit me, Mr. 
President, before 1 dismiss this part of the subject, to give 
an extract from a public law of the Territory of Michigan, 
adopted on the 15th of May, 1820—it isthe preamble to 

**an act to enforce the observance of the Sabbath.” 1 
deem it important, for the sound principles and practical 
wisdom which it combines. The extract follows ; **Con- 
sidering that, in every community, some portion of time 
ought to be set apart for relaxation from worldly cares and 
employments and devoted to the social worship of Al 

mighty God, and the attainment of religious and moral 
instructicn, which ure in the highest degree promotive 
of the peace, happiness, and prosperity of a people : and 
whereas the first day ofthe week, commonly denominated 
the Sabbath, has at all times, among Christians in general, 
been devoted to these important purposes,” &c. ; there- 
fore, itis by that act ordained, ‘that the first day of the 
week shall be kept and observed by the good people of the 
Territory as a Sabbath, holyday, or day of rest from all 
secular labor and employments.” I cannot forbear to re- 
mark, sir,that such indications of correct sentiment are 
heard by us with peculiar satisfaction, as coming from our 
territorial districts. They are the best pledges that could 
be given, of the stability and prosperity of the rising com- 
munities on our borders. 

The example of the old world also pleads powerfully 
on behalf of this sacred institution. London, with all its 
wealth, business, and enterprise, regards the Subbath. 
No mail is opened or clesed on this day. And although 


don and Liverpool, as between New York and Philadel 
phia, nomail leaves the Metropolis for Liverpool be~ 


. | . 
tween Saturday evening and Monday morning ; and the | the duties of men 


mercantile classes of these populous communities make 
no c.mplaint oftiis interruption. No, sir, they rejoice 
at the relief and refresiiment from the toils of worldly bu- 
siness, thut one day in seven there may be a pause in the 
anxieties of eager speculation ; and that even the rage of 
selfish cupidity is compelled to suspend its pursuits — 
Now, sir, in this review of the case, it must appear a most 
singular prejudice that is now excited and raised, against 
all efforts to restore our national legislation to a consist- 
ency with its own principles, so often avowed. It is as 
absurd as it is unjust. Every State of the Union has, 
from its very origin, preserved just such a connexion be 
tween Churchand State, as is now deprecate:l, and by 
means much more vigorous than the repeal of this offen 


ed its profanations in particular details, and annexed the 
sanctions of legal penalities—and yet, after all this, when 


| Congress are respectfully requested to be passive, and 


not tocommand its violation, but to leave the Sabbath 
alone, the note of alarm is sounded, (and many good 
men are deluded by it,) that some dangerous conspiracy 
is meditated against the freedom of conscience. 

This charge, perhaps, deserves a more particular ex- 
amination. Ifit be meant to impute to the petitioners a 
cesire, that the Government should establish a particular 
system of religious doctrines, to form a natioval creed ; 
that it should erect an ecclesiastical council to adjust all 
differences in opinion, no complaint was ever more un- 
founded. But if itamounts merely to the imputation of 
an earnest wish, that the whole conduct of the nation, in 
the administration of its laws, and the transaction of its 
business, should be conformed to Christian principles ; 
that our rulers might acknowledge their obligations to 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, respect bis laws, and 
legislate in his fear, the charge is true, sir, every word of 
it. And is this a dangerous union of Church and State ? 
Does the expression of such pure and exalted sentiments 
in these memorials, deserve to be driven from your doors, 
to be put aside with the traitorous purposes and evil deeds 
of * Catiline, Judas, and Arnold ?” = Sir, this unfounded 
implication of the motives of the petitioners may become 
the watchword and apology for all manner of wicked- 
ness. Men may be guilty of blasphemy, drunkenness, 
and murder, and when you approach them with the lan- 
guage of rebuke or admonition, they may, behind this 
shield, turn to you with the cry of fanaticism, that you 
wish to bring religion into matters of civil concern. They 
may tell you, that it is for better for her to move in her 
own proper and appropriate sphere; ** better to be lock- 
edup ina man’s own bosom,” and not become a busy- 
body in other men’s matters. Sir, why may not indivi- 
duals as well as States—when did the Lhomeahteds ex- 
emption fromthe claims of religion? The same page 
that proclaims condemnation to the sinner, also declares 
s*ihe nation that will not serve God shall perish.”? Con- 
gress are not asked to legislate into existence the pre- 
cepts of piety. No, sir, these are enacted already ; they 
can never be repealed—and it is a most dangerous and 
destructive delusion to suppose, that, although as indivi- 


| duals and families, we are bound torespect the princi- 


ples of religion, yet when we assume the character of 
States and Nations they cease to exert any legitimate in- 
fluence. Such was not the political faith of the Father 
of his Country. Washington loved. to cherish that con- 
nexion between Church and State which led to universal 
public and private virtue. And this result, he deeply 
realized, could flow alone from the prevalence of rcli- 
gious principle. Hear his forcible illustration of it, in 
his last counsels given to his country, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress of 1796 : ** Of all the dispositions and habits which 


| lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are in- 
there is probably five times the commerce between Lon-| dispensable supports. 


fn vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest preps of 
and citizens. The mere politician, 
equaily with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish 
them. Let us with caution indulge the supposition, that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and expericnce 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” The reflection and 
experience of this illustrious man convinced him, that all 
| attemptsat sustaining a moral community, without found- 
ing its principles upon religious obligations, would be 
utterly vain and fruitless. He clearly perceived that with- 
out this, morality had no vital principle, and would be a 
mere sounding brass to amuse the esr, but would exert 
}no salutary restraint upon the conduct of men. Sir, he 
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made the connexion of religion with morality, the basis 
of all true patriotism. Let us ponder his admonition, 
and pursue his counsels. 

I trust that Ihave shown, upon the most satisfactory 
human authority, and by the almost universal consent of 
this great community, that the first day of the week is a 
consecrated portion of time : that so faras the laws of 
the country can have efficacy, in any case, they have ef. 
fectually established the Sabbath day,as a dayuf rest from 
labor. Now, sir, I hope that the argument for its pre- 
servation will not be impaired by showing that the dic- 
tates of policy and the sanctionsof religion alike maintain 
its importance. I insist, with deference, that the reasons 
which have been suggested for Sabbath Mails are not sa- 
tisfactory. Sir, it is said that the discontinuance of them 
would induce private expresses on that day, and that this 
would only increase the evil, This graduating of moral 
evil forms but a miserable apology. I ask, what have 
we to do with the probable increase or diminution of vi 
cious or criminal practices amongst individuals, in a sim- 
ple inquiry—whether we shall, as a Christian people, ac- 
knowledge or preserve a Sabbath—whether we shall, by 
our own conduct, countenance an institution of most salu- 
tary tendencies, or by our example break down its au- 
thority and rob it of all its energies? Let us do right, 
and leave the consequences of personal violations of duty 
to those who may dare to encounter them. But, Sir, 
private expresses are subject to State laws, and. would 
be controlled by their authority—while your mail stages 
claim an exemption (a doubtful one, certainly,) that is 
not reached by State prohibitions. Moreover, the exam- 
ple of the General Government is far more demoralizing 
than scores of private messengers. It goes down to the 
people with all the weight of authority, and exerts a tre- 
mendous influence. 

Mr. President, our constituents look up here for cor- 
rect moral lessons—they wait to hear of laws that will 
terrify the evil doer—that will cherish those great inter- 
ests of religion and morality, which Washington instruct- 
ed them to regard as the only sure foundation of politi- | 
cal prosperity ; and what, sir, will be their emotions, 
when they learn that this august body rejects their sup- 
plications, and decrees that servile and worldly labor shall 
be done on every day of the week, the commands of God to 
the contrary notwithstanding ? Every good man will 
hang his headin despondency ; infidelity will ring her 
triumphs, and the cause of God and the country severely 
suffer in the discomfiture. Therefore, I have contended, 
that, if we must witness the violations of the Sabbath, let 
the guilt of them rest upon individuals, but let the Go- 
vernment be clear. 

All these State regulations would be quickened into 
active enforcement by your example. You have hitherto 
paralyzed their influence, and many of them are become 
lifeless enactments. But should we speak out firmly— 
should we arrest our own profanation—it would awaken 
vigilance in all the State Governments, and we might 
hope very soon to behold our whole country in the en- 
joyment of a tranquil Sabbath. 

Again, sir, the plea has been made, that if the mai! 
should be stopped every Sabbath day, the transmission 
of earlier information by other modes would be effect- 
ed, to the injury of those who rely on the mail for ad- 
vices. Why, sir, intelligence is communicated now, by 
expresses, with far greater despatch than by your con- 
veyance, and will continue to be so, whenever the oc- 
casion calls for extraordinary rapidity. Recollect the 
speed of the late Message. It flew asonthe wings of 
the wind—it laughed at the progress of your mail. ‘This 
is an objection, therefore, without any foundation in fact. 
But suppose it true: I wait for the evidence that any 
earlier information thus obtained ever contributes to the 
welfare of the merchant or manufacturer. No, sir, [ be- 
lieve it to be blighted with a curse on its way, which, 
whether seen or not, actually and certainly attends it. 
Let it be granted that the suspension of our business on 


the Sabbath would diminish the amount of our profis, in 
proportion to the alleged loss of time, a very interesting 
question still remains to be solved—Will this be in any 
sense Calamitious ? I think not, sir. Let the benefits on 
the other side be calculated. What shall we have in ex- 
change? In the first place, the satisfaction ofa peaceful 
conscience—a treasure not to be purchased or redeemed 
with money: in the second place, we shall possess a mo- 
ral excellence asa people, a thousand fold more valuable 
than all the wealth and splendors of commercial great- 
ness. Yes, Mr. President, grant me the intelligence and 
integrity, the publicand private virtue which the Sab- 
bath will cherish and promote ; give me the people that 
love the repose of this day, that honor the institutions of 
religion, and 1 will point my country to her best earthly 
hope in the hour of peril—to her surest stay and defence. 
I trust, sir, that we shall never graduate public worth by 
dollars and cents. Let us, by arresting this national pro- 
fanation, reject the miserable pelf that is amassed by la- 
bor pursued on a violated Sabbath. . 

It may be enquired wherefore it is that our citizens 
have remained so Jong quiet on this subject. You are 
aware, sir, that unavailing efforts have been heretofore 
made. But the evilshave become more palpablein later 
years. The rapid increase of our population—the emer- 
gercies of business—the rush of trade in all its various 
branches, with facilities of intercourse, have multiplied 
the encroachments on the Sabbath to such alarming ex- 
tent, that unless some check be interposed, there is good 
reason to fear we shall in a very few years remember this 
day only in the melancholy spectacle of its universal dese- 
cration, It will bean xraof portentous import. Sir, 
this day is the egis of a republican and free people. It 
is the poor man’s frien4, It elevates himand his family, 
by promoting decency of manners, neatness, and order. 
It is the only time which the necessities of his condition 
and the constitution of society spare to him for rest and 
reflection; and hence every inroad upon its sacredness 
is a direct attack upon his best privilege. I believe, sir, 
that the grand Adversary of our race,could he be per=- 
miited to select the single object, would strike the blow 
at this divine institution. He would say, resign to me this 
great moral lever—let my votaries drive onthe pursuit of 
business,the schemes of enterprise and ambition, without 
interruption—let there be no time for man to reflect, to 
gather in his thoughts, to review his lfe, or to consider 
his origin and his destinv—and L desire no more. 

Mr. President—the Sabbath was made for man—not to 
be contemned and forgotten—the constitution of his na— 
ture requires just such a season. I: isidentified with his 
pursuits, and his moral tendencies. God has ordained it 
in infinite benevolence. ‘The reason for its institution, as 
recorded in his word, was hisown example. It began 
with creation. The first week of time was blessed with 
a Sabbath. The garden of Eden would not have smiled 
in all its loveliness, had not the light of this day shone 
upon it. Blot it out, and the hope of this world 1s extin- 
guished. When the whirlwind raged in France, how 
was it, sir? They could not carry their measures of fe- 
rocity and blood, while this last palladium of virtue re- 
mained: Desolation seemed to pause in its course, its 
waves almost subsided : when the spirit of evil struck this 
hallowed day from the Calendar, and enacted a decade to 
the Goddess of Reason—after which the besom swept all 
before it. 

Our own experience must satisfy us that it is essential 
to the welfare of our condilim. Put the mind to any ac- 
tion of its powers—let its energies be exerted incessantly, 
with no season for abstraction and repose, and it would 
very soon sink under a task so hostile to its nature: it 
woul! wear outin suchhard service. So let the pursuits 
of business constantly engage our speculations, and the 
whole year become one unvaried calculation of profit and 
loss, with no Sabbath to open an hour for the return of 
higher and nobler feelings, and the heart will become the 
victim of a cold and debasing selfistiness, and have no 





greater susceptibility than the nether millstone. And if 
in matters that are lawful, such consequences would is- 
sue, what will be the results of a constant, unbroken pro- 

ssion invice ! Sir, [tremble at the prospect for my 
country. If this barrier against the augmenting flood of 
evil be prostrated, all your penalities and prisons will op- 
pose an utterly inefficient check. Irreligion will attain to 
a magnitude and hardihoodthat will scorn the restraints 
of your laws. Law, s:r! of what avail can this be against 
the corrupted sentiment of a whole people? Let us 
weigh the interesting truth—that a free people can only 
flourish under the control of moral causes ; and it is the 
Sabbath which gives vigor, and energy, and stability to 
these causes. ‘The nation expects that the standard of 
sound principles will be raised here. Let us give it a 
commanding elevation. Let its tone be lofty. It is in 
this way we should expect to excit the enthusiasm of 
patriotism, or any other virtue. When we would awaken 
in our youth the spirit of literary emulation, we spread 
out to their vision a rugged path and a difficult ascent, 
and raise the prize of fame bigh above the reach of any 
pursuit, but an ardent, laborious, and vigorous reach of 
effort. If we would enkindle the love of country, we do 
not humble her claims to a miserable posture, just above 
downright indifference—but we point to a devoted Leo- 
nidas, and the brighest names of thescroll, and thus urge 
our youth onward and upward. Let, us, then, sir, be as 
wise and faithful in the cultivation of sound moral prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. President : I firmly believe that the repeal of this 
single section, and the suspension of the mail, would exert 
the happiest influence. It would call up public attention. 
It would present the claims of the Sabbath with such 
force of interest and weight of influence, as would, I 
hope, establish and perpetuate it as an effective defence 
around our free institutions. The mail arrested, and the 
post office closed on Sunday, by the solemn authority of 
Congress! Who can fail to perceive the noble impulse 
that would be given. Sir, this would correct all false 
and degrading estimates of this sacred day—it would al- 
most of itself form a public sentiment. The floods of 
vice and infidelity would be stayed in their course. Such 
high example would silence the cavils of the profane— 
And this, as I understand it, is the true old fashioned way 
to popularity. It is not that sickly principle, which flat- 
ters public vices, and connives at national sins—but 
which, in the purity of its purposes, dares to rebuke 
them, and by wise and wholesome measures to correct 
them. 


Suffermeto urge, asa further motive, the tendency 
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of our example in its influence upon the kingdoms of 
the old ai We have been greatly useful to them in 
the illustrations furnished by our history of the principles 
of civil liberty. . The mass of their people begin to un- 
derstand the true object of government. Until our poli- 
tical career commenced, power had long taught its sub- 
jects that this was a mysterious machinery,to be approach - 
ed by no vulgar hand, andscrutinized by no common 
eye. Wehave broken the spell for them, and men have 
learned the valueoffreedom, We have taught them that 
personal liberty, security, and property are inalienable 
rights, that are to be protected and cherished, but which 
cannot be impaired or destroyed by human governments. 
They are prepared to receive from us instructive exam- 
ples on the efficacy of a sound moral code in sustaining 
these interests. 

Cam persuaded that we shall not be deterred by the 
absurd imputation of a design to tyrannize over the con- 
sciences andrights ofmen. Sir, this charge is most un- 
seasonable in an age of greater moral and intellectual 
light than the world has ever seen. It is, indeed, a strange 
engine of oppression. In all past time, to hold men in 
bondage it was found necessary to keep them in igno- 
rance : but here is ‘‘a dangerous party,” which some af- 
fect to fear, that none but tyrants have ever dreaded be- 
fore. A party whose labors are spreading the means of 
general information ; whose philanthropy is engaged in 
enlightening the ignorant and reclaiming the deluded, 
whose charities have penetrated the abodes of the con- 
vict and opened a ray of hope even to him ; and such 
men are assailed and summoned to a defence of such con- 
duct. I will not attempt the serious refutation of a ground- 
less charge. I dismiss it, with this bare statement of its 
character. . 

I ask for the demonstration of a fair experiment—this 
we can make without harm. Many of our constituents 
(and they are, permit me to say, among the best friends 
and purest patriots of the country) believe that such a 
consecration of this day is fraught with signal blessings to 
all our interests, as a free people. They are a part of 
this nation, whose opinions upon any other subject would 
be respected. Grant them a practical exposition of their 
principles ; and whenever we shall have suffered by a re- 
peal of this offensive law—when it shall be seen that it 
has been in any degree disastrous to our public or indi- 
vidual prosperity, we may return to the practice of im- 
piety, and proclaim abroad, that fora Christian People 
to regard the authority of Go, and the repose of his 
Sabbath, is shown to be an injurious and unprofitable 
service. 
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List of Members of the Senate and House of Hepresentatives of the United States. 


SENATE. 

MAINE—John Holmes, Peleg Sprague. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Samuel Bell, Levi Woodbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Nathaniel Silsbee, Dan’] Webster. 
CONNECTICUT—Samuel A. Foot, Calvin Willey. 


RHODE ISI.AND—Nehemiah R. Knight, Asher Robbins. | 


VERMONT— Dudley Chase, Horatio Seymour 
NEW YORK—Nathan Sanford, Charles E. Dudley. 
NEW JERSEY—Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mahlon Dick- 
erson. 
PENNSYLVANIA—William Marks, Isaac D. Barnard. 
DELAWARE—John M. Clayton, (Vacant. ) 
MARYLAND—Samucel Smith, Ezekiel F. Chambers. 
VIRGINIA—L. W. Tazewell, John Tyler. 
NORTH CAROLINA—James Iredell, ( Vacant. ) 
SOUTH CAROLINA—William Smith, Robert Y. Hayne. 
GEORGIA—George M. Troup, John Forsyth. 
KENTUCKY—John Rowan, George M, Bibb. 
TENWESSEE—Hugh L. White, Felix Grundy. 
OHLO—Benjamin Ruggles, Jacob Burnet. 
LOUISIANA—Josiah 8S. Johnston, Edward Livingston. 
INDIANA—William Hendricks, James Noble. 
MISSISSIPPI—Powhatan Fllis, ( Vacant.) 
ILLINOIS—Elias K. Kane, John McLanc. 
ALABAMA—John McKinley, William R. King. 
MISSOURI— David Barton, Thomas H. Benton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

MAIN E—Jolin Anderson, Samuel Butman, Gee. Evans, 
Rufus McIntire, James W. Ripley, Joseph F. Wingate..6, 
(one vacant. ) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—John Brodhead, ‘Thomas Chand- } 
ler, Joseph Hammons, Jonathan Harvey, Henry Habbard, | 
John W. Weeks.—6. 

MASSACHUSETTS—-John Bailey, Isaac C. Bates, B. | 
W. Crowninshicld, John Davis, Henry W. Dwight, Ed-|} 
ward Everett, Benjamin Gorham, George Grennell, Jr. | 
James L. Hodges, Joseph G. Kendall, John Reed, Jo-! 
seph Richardson, John Varnum.—13. 

RHODE ISLAND—Tristam Burges, Dutee J. Pearce..2. 

CONNECTICUT—Novyes Barber, Wm. W. Ellsworth, | 
J. W. Huntington, Ralph J. Ingersoll, W. L. Storrs, Eben. } 
Young. —6. 

VERMONT—William Cahoon, Horace Everett, Jona-} 
than Hunt, Rollin C. Mallary, Benjamin Swift.—5. 

NEW YORK—William G. Angel, Benedict Arnold, ; 
Thomas Beekman, Abraham Bockee, Peter I. Borst, C. 
C. Cambreleng, Jaceb Crocheron, Timothy Childs, Henry 
B. Cowles, Hector Craig, Charles G. Dewitt, John D. 
Dickinson, Jonas Earll, Jr. George Fisher, Isaac Finch, } 
Michael Hoffman, Joseph Hawkins, Jehiel H. Halsey, Per- 
kins King, James W. Lent, John Magee, Henry C. Mar- 
tindale, Robert Monell, Thomas Maxwell, E. F. Norton, 
Gershom Powers, Robert S. Rose, Henry R. Storrs, James 
Strong, Ambrose Spencer, John W. Taylor, Phineas L | 
Tracy, Gulian C. Verplanck, Campbell P. White.—34. 

NEW JERSEY—Lewis Condict, Richard M. Cooper, | 
Thomas H. Hughes, Isaac Pierson, James F. ‘Randolph, 
Samuel Swann,—6. 


| 


Vor. VI—A 


| Speight, Lewis Williamns.—12. 


PENNSYLVANIA—James Buchanan, Richard Coul- 
| ter, Thomas H. Crawford, Joshua Evans, Chauncey For- 
| ward, Joseph Fry, Jr. James Ford, Innis Green, John 
| Gilmore, Joseph Hemphill, Peter Ihrie, Jr. Thomas Irwin, 
| Adam King, George G. Leiper, H. A. Mublenburg, Alem 
Marr, Danicl H. Miller, William McCreery, William Ram- 
say, John Scott, Philander Stephens, John B. Sterigere, 
Joel B. Sutherland, Samuel A. Smith, Thomas H. Sill...25. 
(One vacant.) 


| DELAWARE—Kensey Johns, Jr.—1. 


MARYLAND—Elias Brown, Clement Dorsey, Benja- 
min C. Howard, George E. Mitchell, Michael C. Sprigg, 
Benedict L Semmes, Richard Speneer, George C. Wash- 
ington, Ephraim K. Wilson. —9. 

VIRGINIA—-Mark Alexander, Robert Allen, William 
S. Archer, William Armstrong, Jobn S.Barbour,Philip P. 
Barbour, J- T. Boulding, Richard Coke, Jr. Nathaniel H. 
Claiborne, Robert B. Craig, Philip Doddridge, ‘Thomas 
Davenport, William F, Gordon, Lewis Maxwell, Charles 
F. Mercer, William McCoy, ‘Thomas Newton, John Roane, 
Alexander Smyth, Andrew Stevenson, John ‘Taliaferro, 
James Trezyant.—2°2. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Willis Alston, Daniel L. Bar- 
ringer, Samuel P. Carson, H. W. Conner, Edmund De- 
berry, Edward B. Dudley, Thomas H. Hall, Robert Pot- 
ter, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Jesse 
(One vacant. ) 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Robert W. Barnwell, James 
Blair, John Campbell, Warren R. Bavis, William Dray- 
ton, William D. Martin, George McDuffie, William T. 
Nuckolls, Starling Tucker.—9. 

GEORGIA—Thomas F. Foster, Charles E. Haynes, 
Wilson Lumkin, Henry G. Lamar, Wiley Thompson, 
Richard H. Wilde, James M. Wayne.—7. 

KENTUCKY—James Claix, N. D. Coleman, Thomas 
Chilton, Henry Daniel, Nathan Gaither, R. M. Johnson, 
John Kinkaid, Joseph Lecompte, Chittenden Lyon, Ro- 
bert P. Letcher, Charles A. Wickliffe, Joel Yancey.--12. 

TENNESSEE—John Blair, John Bell, David Crockett, 


| Robert Desha,Jacub % Isaacs, Cave Johnson, Pryor Lea, 


James K. Polk, James Standifer.=-9. 

OHIO—Mordecai Bartley, Jos. H. Crane, Wm. Creigh- 
ton, James Findlay, John M. Goodenow, Wm. W. Irwin, 
Wm. Kennon, Wm. Russell, William Stanberry, James 
Shields, John Thomson, Joseph Vance, Samuel F. Vinton, 
Elisha Whittlesey.—14. 

LOUISIANA--Henry H. Gurley, W. H. Overton, Ed- 
ward D. White.--3. 

INDIANA--Ratliff Boon, Jonathan Jennings, John 
Test.--S. 


ALABAMA--R. E. B. Baylor, C. C. Clay, Dixon H. 


| Lewis.--.. 


MISSISS1? PI—'Tkhomas Hinds.--1. 
ILLINOIS—-Joseph Duncan .—-1. 
MISSOURI--Spencer Pettis.—-1. 


Delegates. 


MICHIGAN--John Biddle.--1. 
ARKANSAS--A. H. Sevier.--1. 
FLORIDA--Joseph M. White! 
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PR “SIDEN 

OF CUNGRESS, 

At the commencement of the First Session of the 
Twenty first Congress, 


DECEMBER 8, 1829. 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 


It affords me pleasure to tender my friendly greetings 
to you on the occasion of your assembling at the Seat of 

sovernment, to enter upon the important duties to which 
you have been called by the vdice of our countrymen, 
The task devolves on me, under a provision of the Con- 
stitution, to present to you, as the Federal Legislature of 
twenty-four sovereign States, and tw elve millions of hap- | 
py people, a view of our affairs ; and to propose such 
measures as, in the discharge of my official functions, 
have suggested themselves as necessary to promote the 
objects of our Union. 

In communicating with you, for the first time, it is, to 
me, asource of unfeigned satisfaction, calling for mutual 
gratulation and devout thanks to a benign Providence, 
that we are at peace with all mankind, and that our coun- 
try exhibits the most cheering evidence of general wel- 
fare and progressive is nprov ement. Turning our eyes to 
other Nations, our great desire is to see our brethren of | 
the human race secured i in the blessings enjoyed by our- | 
selves, and advancing in knowledge, ‘in freedom, and in 
social happiness. 

Our foreign relations, although in their general charac- | 
ter pacific and friendly, presents subjects of difference 
between us and other Powers, of deep interest, as well | 
to the country at large, as to many of our citizens. 





To} 


effect an adjustment of these shall continue to be the ob-| 
ject of my earnest endeavors ; and notwithstanding the | 


difficulties of the task, I do not allow m yself to apprehend 
unfavorable results. Blessed as our country is with every 
thing which constitutes national strength, she is fully ade- | 
quate tothe maintenance of all her interests. 
charging the responsible trust ec ynfided to the Executive | 
in this respect, it is my settled purpose to ask nothing 
that is not clearly right, and to submit to nothing that is 
wrong ; and f flatter myself, that, supported by the other 
branches of the Governme nt, a1 id by the 
patriotism of the People, we shall be 
protection of Providence,'to cause all our 
respected. 

Of the unsettled between the United States 
and other Powers, the most prominent are those which 
have, for years, been the subject of negotiation with Eng- 
land, France, and Spain. The late periods at which our 
Ministers to those Governments left the United States, 
render it impossible, at this eur ly day, inform you of 
what has been done on the subjects with which they have 
been respectively charged. Relying upon the justice of 
our views in relation to the points committed to negotia- 
tion, and the reciprocal good feeling which characterizes 
our intercourse with those nations, we have the best rea- 
son to hope fora satisfactory adjustment of existing dif 
ferences. 

With 


intellige nee and 
ible, under the 
just rights to be 


matters 


to 


distingui 


Great Britain, alike shed in peace and 
war, we may look forward to years of peaceful, hon- 
orable, and elevated competition. 
condition and history of the two na 
ins pir > sentin ent sof mutual respeot, a 
tion to the minds of 


both, that it 1s their pol ve 
the most cordial relations : Such my own views, and 


it is not to be doubted that such are also the prevailing 
sentiments of our constituents. Although neither time | 
nor opportunity has been afforded fora full development | 


Every thing in the 
tions is calculated to 

ind toc arry CONnVic- 
cy to prese 
are r 


| preparation. 


; our 
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of the policy which the present Cabinet of Great Britain 
designs to pursue towards this country, I indulge the 
hope thatit will be of a just and pacifie character ; and if 
this anticipation be realized, we may look with confidence 
to a speedy and acceptable adjustment of our affairs. 
Under the Convention for regulating the reference to 
arbitration of the disputed points of boundary, under the 
fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent, the proceedings have 
hitherto been conducted in that spirit of candor and libe- 
rality which ought ever to characterize the acts of sove- 
reign States, seeking to adjust, by the most unexception- 
able means, important and delicate subjects of contention. 
The first statements of the parties have been exchanged, 
and the final replication, on our part, is in a course. of 
This subject has received the attention de- 
manded by its great and peculiar importance to a patrio- 
tic member of this Confederacy. The exposition of our 
rights, already made, is such as, from the high reputation 


| of the commissioners by whom it has been prepared, we 
| had a right to expect. 


Our interests at the court of the 
Sovereign who has evinced his friendly disposition, by 
assuming the delicate task of arbitration, have been com- 
mitted to a citizen of the State of Maine, whose charac- 
ter, talents, and intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
eminently qualify him for so responsible a trust. With 
full confidence in the justice of car cause, and in the 
probity, intelligence, and uncompromising independence 
of the illustrious arbitrator, we can have nothing to ap- 
prehend from the result. 

From France, our ancient ally, we have a right to ex- 
pect that justiée which becomes the Sovereign of a pow- 
erful, intelligent, and magnanimous People. The be- 


| neficial effects produced by the Commercial Convention 


of 1822, limited as are its provisions, are too obvious not 


| to make a salutary impression upon the minds of those 


who are charged with the administration of her Govern- 
ment. Should this result induce a disposition to embracc, 
to their full extent, the wholesome principles which con- 


| stitute our commercial policy, our Minister to that Court 
| will be found instructed to cherish such a disposition, and 


| to aid in conducting it to useful practical conclusions. 
In dis- |’ 


The claims of our citizens for depredations upon their 
property, long since committed, under the authority, and, 


| In many instances, by the express direction of the then 


existing Government of France, remain unsatisfied ; and 
must, therefore, continue to furnish a subject of unplea 
sant discussion, and possible collision between the two 
Governments. I cherish, however, a lively hope, found- 
ed as well on the validity of those claims, and the esta- 
blished policy of all enlightened Governments, as on the 
known integrity of the French monarch, that the injuri- 
ous delays of the past will find redress in the equity of 
the future. Our Minister has been instructed to press 
these demands on the French Government with all the 
earnestness which is called for by their importance and 
irrefutable justice; and in a spirit that will evince the 
respect which is due to the feelings of those from whom 
the satisfaction is required, 

Our Minister recently appointed to Spain, has been au- 
thorized to assist in removing evils alike injurious to both 
countries, either by concluding a Commercial Convention 
upon liberal and reciprocal terms; or by urging the 
acceptance, in their full extent, of the mutually beneficial 
provisions of our navigation acts. He has also been in- 
structed to make a further appeal to the justice of Spain, 
in behalf of our citizens, for indemnity for spoliations upon 
our commerce, committed under her authority—an ap- 
peal which the pacific and liberal.course observed 
part, and a due confidence in the honor ofsthat Go- 
vernment, authorize us to expect will not be made in 
vain. 

With other European Powers our intercourse is on the 
most friendly footing. In Russia, placed by her territo- 
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rial limits, extens've population, and great power, high 
in the rank of nations, the United States have always 
found a steadfast friend. Although her recent invasion 
of ‘Turkey awakened a lively sympathy for those who 


were exposed to the desolations of war, we cannot but | 


anticipate that the result will prove favorable to the cause 


of civilization, and to the progress of human happiness. | 


The treaty of peace, between these Powers, having been 
ratified, we cannot be insensible to the great benefit to 
be derived to the commerce of the United States, from 
unlocking the navigation of the Black Sea, a free passage 
into which is secured to all merchant vessels bound to 
ports of Russia under a flag at peace with the Porte. ‘This 
advantage, enjoyed upon conditions, by most of the Pow- 
ers of Europe, has hitherto been withheld from us. Dur- 
ing the past Summer, an antecedent, but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain it, was renewed, under circumstances 
which pronised the most favorable results. Although 
these results have fortunately been thus in part attained, 
further facilities to the enjoyment of this new field for the 
enterprise of our citizens are, in my opinion, sufficiently 
desirable to ensure to them our most zealous attention. 

Our trade with Austria, although of secondary impor- 
tance, has been gradually increasing, and is now so ex- 
tended asto deserve the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment. 
with that Power by the late Administration, has been con- 
summated bya treaty of amity, navigation, and commerce, 
which will be laid before the Senate. 

During the recess of Congress, our diplomatic relations 
with Portugal have been resumed. The peculiar state of 
things in that country caused a suspension of the recoy- 
nition of the Representative who presented himself, until 
an opportunity was had to obtain from our official organ 
there, information regarding the actual, and, ss far as 
practicable, prospective condition of the authority by 
which the representative in question was appointed. This 
informatian being received, the application of the esta- 
blished rule of our Government, in like cases, was no 
longer withheld. 

Considerable advances have been made during the pre- 
sent year, in the adjustment of claims of our citizens upon 
Denmark for spoliations; but all that we have a right to 


demand from that Government, in their behalf, has not yet | 
been conceded. From the liberal footing, however, upon 


which this subject has, with the appronation of the claim- 
ants, been placed by the Government, together with the 


uniformly just and friendly disposition which has been | 


evinced by His Danish Majesty, there is a reasonable 
ground to hope that this single subject of difference ‘will 
speedily be removed. 

Gur relations with the Barbary Powers continue, as they 
have long been, of the most favorable character. 


persevered in ; as well as a similar one for the protection 
of our commerce and fishesies in the Pacific. 

The Southern Republics of our own hemisphere have 
not yet realized all the advantages for which they have 
been so long strugyling. 
day is not distant when the restoration of peace and in- 
ternal quiet, under permanent systems of Government, 
securing the liberty, and promoting the happiness of the 
citizens, will crown with complete success their long and 
arduous efforts in the cause of seli-government, and ena- 
ble us to salute them as friendly rivals in all that is truly 
great and glorious. 

The recent invasion of Mexico, and the effect thereby 
produced upon her domestic policy, must have a con- 
trolling influence upon the great question of South Ame- 
rican emancipation. We have seen the fell spirit of civil 
dissention rebuked, and, perhaps, forever stifled in that 
republic, by the love of independence. Hit be true, as 
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A negotiation, commenced and nearly completed | 


The | 
policy of keeping an adequate force in the Mediterranean, | 
as secutity for the continuance of this tranquillity, will be | 


We trust, however, that the | 
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| appearances strongly indicate, that the spirit of indepen- 
| dence is the master spirit; and if a corresponding senti- 
| ment prevails in the other States, this devotion to liberty 
cannot be without a proper effect upon the councils of 
the mother country. The adoption, by Spain, of a pa- 
| cific policy towards her former colonies—an event con- 
soling to humanity, and a blessing to the world, in which 
she herself cannot fail largely to participate—may be 
| most reasonably expected. 
| ‘The claims of our citizens upon the South American 
| Governments, generally, are in « train of settlement; while 
| the principal part of those upon Brazil have been ad- 
| justed; and a Decree in Council, ordering bonds to be 
issued by the Minister of the Treasury for their amount, 
has received the sanction of his Imperial Majesty. This 
event, together with the exchange of the ratifications of 
the Treaty negotiated and concluded in 1828, happily 
| terminates all serious causes of difference with thatPower. 
Measures have been taken to place our commercial re- 
| lations with Peru upon a better footing than that upon 
| which they have hitherto rested ; and, if met by a proper 
disposition on the part of that Government, important be- 
| nefits may be secured to both countries. 

Deeply interested as we are in the prosperity of our 
sister Republics, and more particularly in that of our im- 
mediate neighbor, it woukl be most gratifying to me, 
were I permitted to say, that the treatment which we have 
received at her hands has been as universally friendly as 
| the early and constant solicitude manifested by the United 
| States for her success gave us a right to expect. But it 
| becomes my duty to inform you that prejudices, long in- 
| dulged, by a portion of the inhabitants of Mexico against 
| the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
| the United States, have had an unfortunate influence upon 

the affairs of the two countries; and have diminished that 
| usefulness to his own which was justly to be expected 
| from his talents and zeal. To this cause, in a great de- 
| gree, is to be imputed the failure of several measures 
| equally interesting to both parties ; but particularly that 
| of the Mexican Government to ratify a treaty negotiated 
and concluded in its own capital and under its own eye. 
| Under these circumstances, it appeared expedient to 
| give to Mr. Poinsett the option either to return or not, 
as, in his judgment, the interest of his country might re- 
quire ; and instructions to that end were prepared; but, 
before they could be despatched, a communication was 
received from the Government of Mexico, through its 
Chargé d’ Affaires here, requesting the recall of our Min- 
ister. This was promptly complied with; and a repre- 
sentative,of a rank corresponding with that of the Mexi- 
| can Diplomatic Agent near this Government was appoint- 
jed. Our conduct towards that Republic has been uni- 
formly of the most friendly character, and, having thus 
removed the only alleged obstacle to harmonious inter- 
course, I cannot but hope that an advantageous change 
| will occur in our affairs. 

In justice to Mr, Poinsett, it is proper to say, that my 
immediate compliance with the application for his recall, 

; and the appointment of a successor, are not to be ascrib- 

ed to any evidence that the imputation of an improper 

| interference by him, in the local politics of Mexico, was 

| well founded; nor to a want of confidence in his talents 
or integrity ; and to add, that the truth of that charge 
has never been affirmed by the Federal Government of 
Mexico, in its communications with this. 

{consider it one of the most urgent of my duties to 
bring to your attention the.propriety of amending that 
part of our Constitution which relates to the election of 
President and Vice President. Our system of govern- 
ment was, by its framers, deemed an experiment ; and 
they, therefore, consistently provided a mode of remedy. 
ing its defects. . 


To the people belongs the right of electing their Chief 
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Magistrate : it was never designed that their choice 
should, in any case, be defeated, either by the interven- 
tion of electoral colleges, or by the agency confided, 
under certain contingencies, to the Ilouse of Representa- 
tives. Experience proves, that, in proportion as agents 
to execute the will of the People are multiplied, there is 
danger of their wishes being frustrated. Some may be 
unfaithful : all are liable to err. So far, therefore, as 
the People can, with convenience, speak, it is safer for 
them to express their own will. 

The number of aspirants to the Presidency, and t'e 
diversity of the interests which may influence their 
elaims, leave little reason to expect a choice in the first 
instance : atid, in that event, the election must devolve 
on the House of Representatives, where, it is obvious, 
the will of the People may not be always ascertained ; or, 
if ascertained, may not be regarded. From the mode of 
voting by States, the choice is to be made by twenty- 
four votes; and it may often occur, that one of these 
may be controlled by an individual representative. To- 
nors and offices are at the disposal of the successful can- 
didate. Repeated ballottings may make it apparent that 
a single individual holds the castin his hand. May he 
not be tempted to name hisreward ’? But even without 
eorruption—sup posing the probity of the Representative 
to be proof against the powerful motives by which he 
may be assailed—the will of the People is still constantly 
liable to be misrepresented. One may err from igno- 
rance of the wishes of his constituents; another from a 
conviction that it is his duty to be governed by his own 
judgment of the fitness of the candidates : finally, al- 
though all were inflexibly honest—all accurately inform- 
ed of the wishes of their constituents—yet, under the 
present mode of election, a minority may often elect the 
President ; and when this happens, it may reasonably be 
expected that efforts will be made on the part of the ma- 
jority to rectify this injurious operation of their institu- 
tions. Butalthough no evil of this character should re- 
sult from such a perversion of the first principle of our 
system—that the majority is to govern—it must be very 


joy the confidence necessary to the successful discharge 
of his duties. 

In this, as inall other matters of public concern, policy 
requires that as few impediments as possible should exist 
to the free operation of the public will. Let us, then, 


endeavor so to amend our system, as that the office of 
Chief Magistrate may not be conferred upon any citizen | 
but in pursuance of a fair expression of the will of the 

' 


majority. 


{ would therefore recommend such an amendment of | 


the Constitution as may remove all intermediate agency 
in the election of President and Vice President. 
mode may be so regulated as to preserve to each State 


its present relative weight in the election ; and a failure | 


in the first attempt may be provided for, by confining the 
second toa choice between the two highest candidates. 
In connexion with such an amendment, it would seem 


advisable to limit the service of the Chief Magistrate to a | 
if, however, it} 
should not be adopted, it is worthy of consideration whe- } 


single term, of cither four or six years. 


ther a provision disqualifying for office the Representatives 


in Congress on whom such an election may have devoly- | 


ed, would not be proper. 

While members of Congress can be constitutionally ap- 
pointed to offices of trust and profit, it will be the prac- 
tice, even under the most conscientious adherence to 
duty, to select them for such stations as they are believed 
te be better qualified to fill than other citizens ; but 
the purity of our Government would coubtless be pro- 
moted by their exclusion from all appointments in the gift 
of the President in whose election they may have been 
gficially concerned. The nature of the judicial office, 
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t interests. 
gertain that a President elected by a minority cannot en- | 
| good one. 
| taining a living that are enjoyed by the millions who ne- 
| ver held office. 
|.the idea of property, now so generally connected with 
| official station ; and, although individual distress may be 


The | 


and the necessity of securing in the Cabinet and in diplo- 
matic stations of the highest rank, the best talents and 
political experience, should, perhaps, except these from 
the exclusion. 

There are perhaps few men who can for any great 
length of time enjoy office and power without being 
more or less under the influence of feelings unfavorable 
to a faithful as of their public duties? ‘heir in- 
tegrity may be proof against improper considerations im 
mediately addressed to themselves; but they are apt to 
acquire a habit of looking with indifference upon the 
public interests, and of tolerating conduct from which 
an unpractised man would revolt. Office is considered 
as a species of property; and Government rather as a 
means of promoting individual! interest, than as an instru- 
ment created solely for the service of the People. Cor- 
ruption in some, and, in others, a perversion of correct 
feelings and principles, divert Government from its legi- 
timate ends, and make it an engine for the support of the 
few at the expense of the many. The duties of all pub 
lie officers are, or, at Icast, ddmit of being made, so plain 
and simple, that men of intelligence may readily qualify 
themselves for their performance ; and I cannot but be- 
lieve that more is lost by the long continuance of men ir 
office, than is generally to be gained by their experienec. 
I submit, therefore, to your consideration, whether the 
efficiency of the Government would not be promoted, and 
official industry and integrity better secured, by a general 
extension of the law which limits appointments to four 
years. 

In a country where offices are created solely for the 
benefit of the People, no one man has any more instrinsic 
right to official station than another. Offices were not 
established to give support to particular men, at the pub- 
lic expense. No individual wrong is therefore done by 
removal, since neither appointment to, nor continuance 
in office, is matter of right. The incumbent became an 


| officer with a view to public benefits; and when these 


require his removal, they are not to be sacrificed to private 
It is the People, and they alone, who have a 
right to complain, when a bad officer is substituted for a 
Ile who is removed has the same means of ob- 


‘The proposed limitation would destroy: 


sometimes produced, it would, by promoting that rotation 
which constitutes a leading ‘principle in the republican 
creed, give healthful action to the system. 

No very considerable change has occurred, during the 
recess of Congress, in the condition of either our Agri 
culture, Commerce, or Manufactures. The operation of 
the Tariff has not proved so injurious to the two former, 
nor as beneficial to the latter, as was anticipated. Im- 
portations of foreign goods have not been sensibly dimin- 
ished, while domestic competition, under an illusive ex 
citement, has increased the production much beyond the 
demand for home consumption. The consequences havc 
been low prices, temporary embarrassment, and partial 
loss. That such of our manufacturing establishments as 
are based upon capital, and are prudently managed, wil! 
survive the shock, and be ultimately profitable, there is 
ne good reason to doubt. 

To regulate its conduct, so as to promote equally the 
prosperity of these three c.rdinal interests, is one of the 
most difficult tasks of Government ; and it may be re 
gretted that the complicated restrictions which now em- 
barrass the intercourse of nations, could not by common 
consent be abolished, and commerce allowed to flow in 
those channels to which individual enterprise—always its 
surest guide—might direct it. But we must ever expect 
selfish legislation in other nations, and are therefore com- 
pelled to adapt our own to their regulations, in the mat 
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ner best calculated to avoid serious injury, and to harmo- 
nize the conflicting interests of our agriculture, our com- 
merce, and our manufactures. Under these impressions, 
1 invite your attention to the existing Tariff, believing 
that some of its provisions require m« odification. 

The general rule to be applied in graduating the du- 
ties upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture, is 
that which will place our own in fair competition with 
those of other countries; and the inducements to ad- 
vance even astep bey ond this point, are controlling in 
regard to those articles which are of primary necessity in 
time of war. When we reflect upon the difficulty and 
delicacy of this operation, it is important that it should 
never be attempted but with the utmost c aution. Fre- 
quent legislation in regard to any branch of industry, af- 
fecting its value, and by which its capital may be trans- | 


ferred to new chanvels, must alw ays be productive of 


hazardous speculation and loss. 


In delibe rating,therefore, on these interesting subje cts, | 


local feelings and prejudices should be merged in the 


patriotic determination to promote the great interests of | 


the whole. All attempts to connect them with the party 
conflicts of tle day, are necessarily injurious, and should 
be discountenanced. Ouraction upon tliem should be 
under the control of higher and purer motives. Legis- 
lation, subjected to such influences, can never be just, 
and will not long retain the sanction of People whose 
active patriotism is not bounded by sectional hmits, nor 
insensible to that spirit of concession and forbearance | 
which gave life to our political compact, and still sustains 
it. 
the North, the 
unite in diminishing any 
= stly complain. 

The agricultural interest of our country is so essential. 
ly connected with every other, and so superior in impor- 
tance to them all, that it is scarcely necessary to invite 
« it your ps ticular attention. Itis princip: lly as manu- 

factures and commerce tend to increase the value of a 
cultural productions, and to extend their application to 
the wants and comforts of society, that they deserve the 
fostering care of Government. 

Looking forward to the period, not far distant, when a 
sinking fand willno longer be required, the* duties on 
those articles of importation which cannot come in com- 
petition with our own productidns, are the 
should engage the attention of Congress in the modifica 
tion of the Tariff. Of these, tea and coffee are the most 
prominent : 
the country, and have become articles of necessity to all 
classes. A reduction, therefore, of the existing duties, 
will be felt as a common benefit ; but, [ke all other le- 
gislation connected with commerce, to be 
and not injurious, it should be gradual and certain. 

The public prosperity is evinced in the increased re- 
venue, arising from the sales of the public lands, and in 


South, the Bast, 
burthen, 


and the West, should 
of which either may 


the steady maintenance of that produced by imposts and 


Conner, notwithstanding the additional duties i impose d 
by the Act of 19th of May, #628, and the unusual im 
portations in the early part of that year. 

The balance inthe Treasury on the Ist of January, 
1829, was five millions nine hundred and seventy-two 
thousand four hundred and thirty five dollars and eighty- 
one cents. ‘The receipts of the current year are esti- 
mated at twenty-four million is, Six hundred and two thou- 
sand, two hundred and thirty dollars, and the expendi 
tures for the same time at twenty-six 
dred and sixty-four thousand five hundred 
five dollars ; leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 
ist of Januar ‘y next, of four millions four huvdred 
ten thousand and seventy dollars, ¢ ighty-one cents 


millions one hun- 
and ninety- 


There will have been paid, on account of the public | 


debt, du ting the present year, the sum of twelve millions 
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they enter largely into the consumption of 
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four hundred and five thousand and five dollars snd eigh- 
ty cents; reducing the whole debt of the Government, 
on the first of January next, to forty-eight millions five 
hundred and sixty-five thousand four hundred and six 
dollars and fifty cents, including seven millions of five 
per cent. stock, subscribed to the Bank of the United 
States. The payment on account of the public debt, 
made on the first of July last, was eight millions seven 
hundred and fifteen thousand four hundred and sixty-two 
| dollars and eighty-seven cents. It was apprehended that 
ithe sucden withdrawal of so large a sum from the 
| banks in which it was deposited,at a time of unusual pres- 
sure in the money market, might cause much injury to 
ithe interests depe ndent on bank accommodations. But 
| this evil was wholly averted by an early anticipation of it 
jalthe Treasury, aded by the j judicious arrangements of 
the officers of the Bank of the United States. 

This state of the finances exhibits the resources of the 
nation in an aspect highly flattering to its industry and 
auspic ious of the ability of Government, in a very short 
time, to extinguish the publicedebt. When this shall be 
done, our population will be relieved from a considerable 
portion of its present burthens, and will find, not only 
new motives to patriotic: affection, but additional means 
| for the display of individual enterprise. The fiscal pow- 
\erof the States will also be increased, and may be more 
extensively exerted in favor of education and other pub- 
lic objects, while ample means will remain in the Fede- 
ral Government to promote the general weal, in all the 
modes permitted to its authority. 

After the extinction of the public debt it is not proba- 
ble that any adjustmen t of the tariff, upon principles sa- 
tisfactory to the People of the Union, will, untila remote 
period, if ever, leave the Government without a consi- 
derable surplus in the ‘Treasury, beyond what may be re- 
quired for its current service. As, then, ‘the period ap- 
proaches when the application of the revenue to the pay- 
ment of debt will cease, the disposition of the surplus 
will present a subject for the serious deliberation of Con- 
and it may be fortunate for the country that it is 
decided. Considered in connexion with the 
ities which have heretofore attended appropriations 
ses of ” ‘rnal improvement, and with 

te ul us W certainly arise, when- 
such subjects may be exercised by the 
| thatit may lead to the 
ill reconcile the diver 
interests o 55 and See the bonds 
unite them. Every member of tie Union, in 

‘ec and in war, will be benefittec 4 by the improvement 
of inland navigation and the construction of highw ays in 
-veral Stat Let us, then, endeavor to attain this 
it in a mode which will be satisfactory to all. ‘That 
hitherto adopted by many of our fellow-citizens, 
been deprecated as infraction of the Constitution, 
while, by others, it has been viewed as inexpedient. All 

feel that it has been employed at the expense of har.no- 
ny inthe legislative councils. 

To avoid these evils, that the most 
sufe, just, and federal disposition. which could be made 
| of the revenue, would its 
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ernment of limited and specific, and not general powers, 
must be admitted by all ; and it is our duty to preserve 
for it the character intended by its framers. If experi- 
ence points out the necessity for an enlargement of these 


powers, let us apply for it to those for whose benefit it is | 


to be exercised ; arid not undermine the whole system 
by a resort to overstrained constructions. The scheme 
has worked well. It has exceeded the hopes of those 
who devised it, and become an object of admiration to 
the world. We are responsible to our country, and to 
the glorious cause of self government, for the preserva- 
tion of so greata g od. ‘The great mass of legislation 
relating to our internai affairs, was intended to be left 
where the Federal Convention found it—in the State 
Governments. Nothing is clearer, in my view, than that 
we are chiefly indebted for the success of the Constitu- 
tion under which we are now acting, to the watchful and 
auxiliary operation of the State authorities. This is not 
the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deeply 
reoted convictions of my mind. I cannot, therefore, too 
strongly or too earnestly, for my own sense of its import- 
ance, warn you against all encroachments upon the le- 
gitimate sphere of State sovereignty. Sustained by its 
hea'thful and invigorating influence, the Federal system 
can never fall. 

In the collection of the revenue, the long credits au- 
thorized on goods imported from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, are the chief cause of the losses at present 
sustained. If these were shortened to six, nine, and 
twelve months, and warehouses provided by Government, 
sufficient to receive the goods offered in deposite for se- 
curity, and for debenture ; and if the right of the United 


States to a priority of payment out of the estates of its | 


insolvent debtors were more effectually secured, this evil 
would, in a great measure, be obviated. An authority to 
construct such houses is, therefore, with the proposed 
alteration of the credits, recommended to your atten 
tion. 

It is worthy of notice that the laws for the collection and 
security of the revente arising from imposts, were chicfly 
framed when the rates of duties on imported goods pre- 
sented much less temptation for illicit frade than at pre- 
sent exists. There is reason to believe that these laws 
are in some respects quite insuflicient fer the proper se- 
curity of the revenue, and the protection of the interests 
of those who are disposed to observe them. The injuri- 


ous and demoralizing tendency of a successful system of 
5 e ° 
smuggling, is so obvious as not to require comment, an! 


cannot be too carefully guarded against. I therefore sug- 
gest to Congress the propriety of adopting efficient mea- 
sures to prevent this evil ; avoiding, however, as much as 
possible, every unnecessary infringement of individual li- 
berty, and embarrassment of fair and lawful business, 

On an examination of the records of the Treasury, I 
have been forcibly struck with the large amount of pub- 
lic money which appears to be outstanding. Of the sum 
thus due from individuals to the Government, a consider- 
able portion is undoubtedly desperate ; and, in many in- 
stances, has probably been rendered so by remissness in 
the agents charged with its collection. By proper exer 
tions a great part, however, may yet be recovered ; and, 
whatever may be the portions respectively belonging to 
these two classes, it behoves the Government to ascertain 


the real s‘ate of the fact. This can be done only by the 
prompt adoption of judicious measures for the collection 
of such as may be made available. It is believed thata 


very large amount has becn lost through the inadequacy 
of the means provided for the collection of debts due to 
the public, and that this inadequacy lies chiefly in the 
want of legal skill, habitually and constantly employed in 
the direction of the agents engaged in the service. it 
must, I think, be admitted, that the supervisory power 


over suits brought by the public, which is now vested in 


an accounting officer of the Treasury, not selected with a 

view to his legal knowledge, and encumbered as he is 

with numerous other duties, operates unfavorably to the 
| public interest. . 

It is important that this branch of the public service 
should be subjected to tLe supervision of such profession- 
| al skill as will give it efficiency. ‘The expense attendant 
;upou such a modification of the Executive Depariment 
| would be justified by the soundest. principles of economy. 

I would recommend, therefore, that the duties now ‘as- 
| signed to the Agent of the Treasury, so far as they re- 
| late to the superintendence and management of legal pro- 

ceedings, on the part of the United States, be transferred 
to the Attorney Gencral, and that this officer be placed on 
the same footing, in all respects, as the Heads of the other 

Departments, receiving hke compensation, and having 

such subordinate officcrs provided for his Department as 
may be requisite for the discharge of these additional du- 
ties. The professional skill of the Attorney General, em- 
ployed in directing the conduct of Marshals and District 

Attorneys, would hasten the collection of debts now in 

suit, and, hereafter, save much to the Government. It 
might be further extended to the superintendence of all 
criminal proceedings for offences against the United 

States. In making this transfer, great care should be ta- 
| ken, however, that the power necessary to the Treasury 
| Department be not impaired : one of its greatest secur- 
| ties consisting in a control over all accounts, until they 

ste audited or reported for suit. 
In connexion with the foregoing views, I would sug- 
gest, also, an inquiry, whether the provisions ef the act 
| of Congress authorizing the discharge of the persons of 
debtors to the Government, from imprisonment, may not, 
consistently with the public interest, be extended to the 
| release of the deb’, where the conduct of the debtor is 
wholly exempt from the imputation of fraud. Some more 
| liberal policy than that which now prevails, in reference 
'to this unfortunate class of citizens, is certainly due to 
| them, and would prove beneficial to the country. The 
| continuance of the liability, after the means to discharge 
jit have been exhausted, can only serve to dispirit the 
| debtor ; or, where his resources are but partial, the want 
of power ip the Government to compromise and release 
the demand, instigates to fraud, as the only resource for 
| securing a support to his family. He thus sinks into a 
state of apathy, and becumes a useless drone in society, or 
a vicious member of it, ifnot a feeling witness of the rigor 
and inhumanity of his country. All experience proves 
{that oppressive debt is the bane of enterprise ; and it 
} should be the care ofa Republic not to exert a grinding 
power over misfortune and poverty. 

Since the last session of Congress, numerous frauds on 
the Treasury have been discovered, which I thought it 
iny duty to bring under the cognizance of the United 
States’ Court for this District, by a criminal prosecution. 
it was my opinion, and thato able counse who were 
|consulted, that the cases came within the penalties of 

the act of the 17th Congres, approved 3rd March, 1823, 
providing for the punishment of frauds committed on the 
Government of the United States. Either from some de- 
fect in the law, or in its administration, every effort to 
| bring the accused to trial under its provisions proved in- 
effectual, and the Government was driven to the neces 
| sity of resorting to the vague and inadequate provisions 
lof the common law. It is therefore my duty to call your 
j} attention to the laws which have been passed for the pro- 
tection of the Treasury. If, indeed, there be no provi- 


sion by which those who may be unworthily entrusted 
with its guardianship, can he punished for the most fla- 
grant violation of duty, extending even to the most frau- 
dulent appropriation of the public funds to their own use, 
it is time to remedy so dangerousan omission. Or, if the 
law has been perverted from its original purposes, anc 
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criminals, deserving to be punished under its provisions, This institution has already exercised the happiest influ- 
have been rescued by legal subtilities, it ought to be| ence upon the moral and intellectual character of our 
made so plain, by amendatory provisions, as to baffle army; and such ofthe graduates as, from various causes, 
the arts of perversion, and accomplish the end of its ori-| may not pursue the profession of arms, will be scarcely 
ginal enactment. less useful as citizens. Their knowledge of the military 
In one of the most flagrant cases, the Court decided | art will be advantageously employed in the militia ser- 
that the prosecution was barred by the statute which li-| vice; and, in ameasure, secure to that class of troops the 
mits prosecution for fraud to two years. In this case, all | advantages which, in this respect, belong to standing 
the evidences of fraud, and indeed all knowledge that | armies. 
a fraud had been committed, were in possession of the, I would also suggest a review of the Pension law, for 
party accused, until after the two years had elapsed. | the purpose of extending its benefits to every Revolu- 
Surely, the statute ought not to run in favor of any man | tionary soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, and 
while he retains all the evidences of his crime.in his own | who is unable to maintain himself in comfort. These re- 
possession ; and, least of all, in favor of a public officer | lies of the War of Independence have se claim upon 
who continues todefraud the Treasury and conceal the | their country’s gratitude and bounty. The law is defec- 
transaction, for the brief term of two years. I would, | tive, in not embracing within its provisions all those who 
therefore, recommend such an alteration of the law as | were, during the last war, disabled from supporting them- 
will give the injured party and the Government two | selves, by manual labor. Such an amendment would add 
years after the disclosure of the fraud, or after the accus- ; but little to the amount of pensions, and is called for by 
ed is out of office, to commence their prosecution. the sympathies ofthe People, as well as by considera- 
In connexion with this subject, I invite the attention of | tions: of sound policy. It will be perceived that a large 
Congress to a general and minute inquiry into the con- | addition to the list of pensioners has been occasioned by 
dition of the Government, with a view to ascertain wha, | an order of the late administration, departing materially 
offices can be dispensed with, what expenses retrenchedt | from the rules which had previously prevailed. Consider- 
and what improvements may be made in the organization | ing it an act of legislation, lL suspended its operations as 
of its various parts, to secure the proper responsibility of }soon I was informed that it had commenced. Before 
public agents, and promote effieiency and justice in all | this period, however, applications under the new regula- 
its operations, tions had been preferred, to the number of one hundred 
The report of the Secretary of War will make you | and fifty-four: of which on the 27th of March, the date 
acquainted with the condition of our Army, Fortifica-| ofits revocation, eighty-seven were admitted. For the 
tions, Arsenals, and Indian Affairs. The proper disci-| amount, there was neither estimate nor appropriation; 
pline of the Army, the training and equipment of the Mi- | and, besides this deficiency, the regular allowances, ac- 
litia, the education bestowed at West Point, and the ac-| cording to the rules which have heretofore governed the 
cumulation of the means of defence, applicable to the | Department, exceéd the estimate of its late Secretary, 
Naval force, will tend to prolung the peace we now en-| by about fifty thousand dollars: for which an appropria- 
joy, and which every good citizen—more especially | tion is asked. 
those who have felt the miseries of even a successful war-| Your particular attention is requested to that part of 
fare—must ardently desire to perpetuate. | the report of the Secretary of War which relates to the 
The returns from the subordinate branches of this ser- | money held in trust for the Seneca tribe of Indians.” It 
vice, exhibit a regularity and order highly creditable to | will be perceived that, without legislative aid, the Exe- 
its character: both officers and soldiers seem imbued | cutive cannot, obviate the embarrassments occasioned by 
with a proper sense of duty, and conform to the restraints | the diminution of the dividends on that fund ; which orig- 
of exact discipline with that cheerfulness which becomes | inally amounted to 6ne hundred thousand dellars, and has 
the profession of arms. There is need, however, of | recently been invested in United States’ three per cent. 
further legislation, to obviate the inconveniences specifi-| stock. 
ed in the report under consideration: to some of which| The condition and ulterior destiny of the Indian Tribes 
it is proper that I should call your particular attention. | within the limits of some of our States, have become ob- 
The act of Congress, of the 2d of March, 1821, to re- | jects of much interest and importance. It has long been 
duce and fix the military establishment, remaining unexe- | the policy of Government to introduce among them the 
cuted as it regards the command of one of the regiments | arts of civilization, in the hope of gradually reclaiming 
of artillery, cannot now be deemed a guide to the Exe-| them froma wandering life. This policy has, however, 
cutive in making the proper appointment. An explanato- | been coupled with another, wholly incompatible with its 
ry act, designating the class of officers out of which this | success. Professing a desire to civilize and settle them, 
grade is to be filled—whether from the military list, as ex- | we have, at the same time, lost no opportunity to pur- 
isting prior to the act of 1821,or from it, as it has been fix- | chase their lands and trust them further into the wilder- 
ed by that act—would remove this difficulty. Itis alsoim- | ness. By this means they have not only been kept in a 
portant that the laws regulating the pay and emoluments | wandering state, but been led to look upon us as unjust 
of officers generally, should be more specific than they and indifferent to their fate. Thus, though lavish in its 


noware. Those, for example, in relation to the Paymas- | expenditures upon the subject, Government has constant- 
ter and Surgeon General, assign to them an annual salary | ly defeated its own policy, and the Indians, in general, 
of two thousand five hundred dollars; but are silent as | receding further and further to the West, have retained 
to allowances which in certain exigencies of the service | their savage habits. A portion, however, of the Southern 
may be deemed indispensable to the discharge of their | tribes, having mingled much with the whites, and made 
duties. This circumstance has been the authority, for | some progress in the arts of civilized life, have Jately at- 
extending to them various allowances at different times | tempted to erect an independent government within the 
under former administrations: but no uniform rule has) limits of Georgia and Altbama. ‘These States, claiming 
been observed on the subject. Similar inconveniences | to be the only sovereigns within their territories, extend. 
exist in other cases; in which the construction put upon | ed their laws over the Indians ; which induced the latter 
the laws by the public accountants may operate une-! to call upon the United States for protection. 
qually, produce confusion, and expose officers to the Under these circumstances, the question presented 
odium of claiming what is not their due. ; was, whether the General Government had 
[recommend to your fostering care, as one of our sa-| sustain those people in their pretensions? ‘Tlie C 
fest means of national defence, the Military Academy, | tion declares, that “‘no new States shall be form 
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erected within the jurisdiction of any other State,” with- 
out the consent of its Legislature. If the General Go- 
vernment is not permitted to tolerate the erection of a 
confederate State within the territory of one of the 
members of this Union, against her consent, much less 
could it allow a foreign and independent government to 
establish itself there. Georgia became a member of the 
Confederacy which eventuated in our federal union, as a 
sovereign State, always asserting her claim to certain 
limits ; which, having been originally defined in her 
colonial charter, and subsequently recognised in the trea- 
ty of peace, she has ever since continued to enjoy, ex- 
cept as they have been circumscribed by her own volun- 
tary transfer of a portion of her territory to the United 
States, in the articles of cession of 1802. Alabama was 
admitted into the Union on the same footing with the 
original States, with boundaries which were prescribed 
by Congress. There is no constitutional, conventional, 
or legal provision, which allows them less power over the 
Indians within their borders, than is possessed by Maine 
or New York. Would the people of Maine permit the 
Penobscot tribe to erect an Independent Government 
within their State ? and, unless they did, would it not be 
the duty of the General Government to support them in 
resisting such a measure ? Would the people of New 
York permit each remnant of the Six Nations within her 
borders, to declare itself’ an independent people, under 
the protection of the United States? Could the Indians 
establish a separate republic on each of their reservations 
in Ohio? And if they were so disposed, would it be the 
duty of this Government to protect them in the attempt ? 
if the principle involved in the obvious answer to these 


questions be abandoned, itfwill follow that the objects of 


this Government are reversed ; and that it has become a 
part of its duty to aid in destroy ing the States which it 
was established to protect. 

Actuated by this view of the subject, I informed the 
Indians inhabiting parts of Georgia and Alabama, that 
their attempt to establish an independent government 
would not be countenanced by the Executive of the Uni- 
ted States, and advised them to emigrate beyond the 
Mississippi, or submit to the laws of those States. 

Our conduct towards these People is deeply interest- 
ing to our national character. ‘Their present condition, 
contrasted with what they once were, makesa most pow- 
erful appeal to our sympathies. Our ancestors found 
them the uncontrolled possessors of these vast regions. 


By persuasion and force, they have been made to retire | 
from river to river, and from mountain to mountain, until | 
some of the tribes have become extinct, and others have 


left but remnants, to preserve, for a while, their once 


terrible names. Surrounded by the whites, with their 


overtaking the Choctaw, the Cherokee, and the Creek. 


That this fate surely awaits them, if they remain within | 
Tlu- } 
| prepared for the emergencies of war, than to the number 


the limits of the States, does not admit of a doubt. 
manity and national honor demand that every effort should 
be made to avert so great a calamity. Itis too late te in- 
quire whether it was just in the United States to include 


them and their territory within the bounds of new States | 
That step cannot be | 


whose limits they could control. 
retraced. A State cannot be dismembered by Congress, 
or restricted in the éxercise of her constitutional power. 
But the People of those States, and of every State, ac- 
tuated by feelings of justice and regard for our national 


honor, submit to you the interesting question, whether | 


} 


be done, consistently with the rights 


something connot 
of the States, to preserve this much injured race ? 

As a means of eficcting this end, I suggest, for your 
consideraticn, the propricty for setting apart an ample 


district West of the Mississippi, and without the limits of 
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any State or Territory, now formed, to be guarantied to 
the Indian tribes, as long as they shall occupy it : each 
tribe having a distinct control over the portion designa- 
ted for its use. There they may be secured in the en- 
joyment of governments of their own choice, subject to 
no other control from the United States than such as may 
be necessary to preserve peace on the frontier, and be- 
tween the several tribes. There the benevolent may 
endeavor te teach them the arts of civilization ; and, by 
promoting union and harmony among them, to raise up 
an interesting commonwealth, destined to perpetuate the 
race, and to attest the humanity and justice of this Goy- 
ernment. 

This emigration should be voluntary : for it would be 
as cruel as unjust to compel the aborigines to abandon 
the graves of their fathers, and seek a bome in a distant 
land. But they should be distinctly informed that, if 
they remain within the limits of the States, they must be 
subject to their laws. In return for their obedience, as 
individuals, they will, without doubt, be protected in the 
enjoyment of those possessions which they have improved 
by their industry.. But it seems to me visionary to sup- 
pose thaf, in this state of things, claims can be allowed on 
tracts of country on which they have neither dwelt nor 
made improvements, merely because they have seen 
them from the mountain, or passed them in the chase. 
Submitting to the laws of the States, and receiving, like 
other citizens, protection in their persons and property, 
they will, ere long, become merged in the mass of our 
population. 

‘The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Navy 
will make you acquainted with the condition and useful 
employment of that branch of our service, during the 
present year. Constituting, as it does, the best standing 
security of this country against foreign aggression, it 
claims the especial attention of Government. In this spi- 
rit, the measures which, since the termination of the last 
war, have been in operation for its gradual enlargement, 
were adopted ; and it should continue to be cherished as 
the offspring of our national experience. It will be seen, 
however, that, notwithstanding the great solicitude which 
has been manifested for the perfect organization of this 
arm, and the liberality of the appropriations which that 
solicitude has suggested, this object has, in many impor- 
tant respects, not been secured. 

In time of peace, we have need of no more ships of 
war than are requisite to the protection of our commerce. 
‘Those not wanted for this object must Jay in the harbors, 
where, without proper covering, they rapidly decay ; and, 
even under the best precautions for their preservation, 
must soon become useless. Such is already the case 
with many of our finest vessels; which, though unfi- 


arts of civilization, which, by destroying the resources of | nished, will now require immense sums of money to be 
the savage, doom him to weakness and decay, the fate of | re: ‘ 
the Mohegan, the Narragansett, and the Delaware, is fast mitted to their proper element. On this subject there can 
r be but little doubt that our best policy would be, 4o dis- 


restored to the condition in which they avere, when com- 


continue the building of ships of the first and second 
class, and look rather to the possession of ample materials, 


of vessels which we can float in a season of peace, as the 
index of our naval power. Judicious deposites in navy 
yards, of timber and other materials, fashioned under the 
hands of skilful workmen, and fitted for prompt applica- 
tion. to their various purposes, would enable us, at all 


{ times, to construct vessels as fast as they can be manned, 


and save the heavy expense of repairs, except to such ves- 


| sels as must be employed in guarding our commerce. 


The proper points for the establishment of these yards 
are indicated with so much force, in the report of the 
Navy Board, that, in recommending it to your attention, | 
deem it unnecessary to do more than express my hearty 
concurrence in their views. The Yard in this District 
being already furnished with most of the machinery ne- 
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cessary for ship-building, will be competent to the supply imperfectly extended ; and to the remaining six, alto- 
of the two selected by the Board as the best for the con- gether denicd. The effect has been to withhold from 
centration of materials; and, from the facility and cer- | the inhabitants of the latter, the advantages afforded (by 
tainty of communication between them, it will be useless the Supreme Court) to their fellow-citizens in other 
to incur, at those depots, the expénse of similar machi-| States, in the whole extent of the criminal, and much of 
nery, especially that used in preparing the usual metallic | the civil, authority of the Federal Judiciary. ‘That this 
and wooden furniture of vessels. state of things ought to be remedied, if it can be done 

Another improvement would be effected by dispensing | consistently with the public welfare, is not to be doubted: 
altogether with the Navy Board, as now constituted, and neither is it to be disguised that the organization of our 
substituting, in its stead, bureaux similar to those already judicial system is at once a difficult and delicate task. 
existing in the War Department. Each member of the | To extend the Circuit Courts equally throughout the 
Board, transferred to the head of a separate bureau, | different parts of the Union, and, at the same time, to 
charged with specific duties, would feel, in its highest ! avoid such a multiplication of members as would encum- 
degree, that wholesome responsibility, which cannot be | ber the Supreme Appellate Tribunal, is the object de- 
divided, without a far more then proportionate diminution | sired. Perhaps it mght be accomplished by dividing 
of its force. ‘Their valuable services woukl become still | the Circuit Judges into two classes, and providing that 
more so when separately appropriated to distinct portions | the Supreme Court should be held by those classcs 
of the great interests of the Navy, to the prosperity of ; alternately—the Chief Justice always presiding. 
which each would be impelled to devote himself, by the | If an extension of the Circuit Court system to those 
strongest motives. Under such an arrangement, every | States which do not now enjoy its benefits should be de- 
branch of this important service would assume a more | termined pon, it would, of course, be necessary to revise 
simple and precise character : its efficiency would be in-| the present arrangement of the Circuits; and even if 
creased, and scrupulous economy in the expenditure of | that system should not be enlarged, such a revision is re- 
public money promoted. } commended. 

I would also recommend that the marine corps be| A provision for taking the census of the People of the 
merged in the artillery or infantry, as the best mode of | U. States will, to ensure the completion of that work with- 
curing the many defects in its organization. But little | in a convenient time, claim the early attention of Congress, 
exceeding in number any of the regiments of infantry,| The great and constant increase of business in the De- 
that corps has, besides its Licutenant Colonel Command- | partment of State forced itself, at an early period, upon 
ant, five Brevet Lieutenant Colonels, who receive the | the attention of the Executive. Thirteen years ago, it 
full pay and emoluments of their brevet rank, without, Was, in Mr. Madison’s last message to Congress, made 
rendering proportionate service. Details for marine ser-| the subject of an earnest recommendation, which has 
vice could as well be made from the artillery or infantry, | been repeated by both of his successors; and my com- 
there being no peculiar training requisite for it. paratively limited experience has satisfied me of its just- 

With these improvements, and such others as zealous! ness. It has arisen from many causes, not the least of 
watchfulness and mature consideration may suggest, there | Which is the large addition that has been made to the 
can be little doubt that, under an energetic administra- | family of independent nations, and the proportionate ex- 
tion of its affairs, the Navy may soon be made every thing | tension of our foreign relations. The remedy proposed 
that the nation wishes it to be. Its efficiency in the sup-| was the establishment of a Home Department—a measure 
pression of piracy in the West india seas, and wherever) which does not appear to have met the views of Con- 
its squadrons have been employed in securing the inter- | gress, on account of its supposed tendency to increase, 
ests of the country, will appear from the report of the Se- | gradually and imperceptibly, the already too strong bias 
cretary, to which I refer you for other interesting details. | of the Federal system towards the exercise of authority 
Among these I would bespeak the attention of Congress not delegated to it. Iam not, therefore, disposed to re. 
for the views presented in relation to the inequality be- | vive the recommendation ; but am not the less impressed 
tween the Army and Navy, as to the pay of officers. No, with the importance of so organizing that Department, 
such inequality should prevail between these brave de-, that its Secretary may devote more of his time to our fo- 
fenders of their country ; and, where it does exist, itissub-| Teign relations. Clearly satisfied that the public good 
mitted to Congress whether it ought not to be rectified.| would be promoted by some suitable provision on the 

The report of the Postmaster General is referred to as; subject, I respectfully invite your attention to it. 
exhibiting a highly satisfactory administration of that De-| ‘the charter of the Bank of the United States expires 
partment. Abuses have been reformed ; increased ex-} in 1856, and its stockholders will most probably apply for 
pedition in the transportation of the mail secured ; and | a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid the evils 
its revenue much improved. In a political point of view, | resuliing from precipitancy in a measure involving such 
this Department is chiefly important as affording the | important principles, and such deep pecuniary interests, 
means of diffusing knowledge. It is to the body politic, | I feel that I cannot, in justice te the parties interested, 
what the veins wad arteries are to the natural, conveying, | too soon present it to the deliberate consideration of the 
rapidly and regularly, to the remotest parts of the sys-, Legislature and the People. Both the constitutionality 
tem, correct information of the operations of the Govern-) and the expediency of the law creating this Bank, are 
ment, and bringing back tu it the wishes and feelings of well questioned by a large portion of our fellow citizens i 
the People.” Through its agency, we have secured to; and it must be admitted by all, that it has failed in the 
oursclves the full enjoyment of the blessings ofa free press. great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency. 

In this general survey of our affairs, a subject of high| Under these circumstances, if such an institution ia 
importance prescnts itself in the present organization of «leemed essential to the fiscal operations of the Govern. 
the Judiciary. An uniform operation of the Federal Go-| ment, I submit tothe wisdom of the Legislature, whether 
vernment in the different States is certainly desirable ; | a National one, founded upon the credit of the Govern- 
and, existing as they do in the Union, on the basis of; ment, and its revenues, might not be devised, which would 
perfect equality, each State has a right to expect that | avoid all constitutional difficulties, and, at the same time, 
the benefits conferred on the citizens of others siould be | secure all the advantages ta the Government and country 
extended to hers. The judicial system of the United | that were expected to result from the present Bank, 
States exists in all its efficiency in only fifteen members| [cannot close this communication without bringing to 
of the Union ; to three others, the Circuit Courts, which your view the just claim of the representatives of Com 
constitute an important part of that system, have been modore Decatur, his officers and crew, arising from the 

Vor. VI--B3, 
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re-capture of the frigate Philadelphia, under the heavy |.when found in a state of intoxication, would be justly re- 
batteries of Tripoli. Although sensible, as a general rule, | prehensible,and obnoxious to the imputation of practiced 
of the impropriety of Executive interference, under a} wrong : how much more cautious, then, should a Govern- 
Government like ours, where every individual enjoys the | ment be, the guardian of the rights of its citizens, to avoid 
right of directly petitioning Congress, yet, viewing this| a temporary purchase of their liberties, at such atime, 
case as one of a very peculiar character, I deem it my | and under such circumstances. Resting upon the correct- 
duty to recommend it to your favorable consideration. | ness of this impression, orders have been issued, probibit- 
Besides the justice of this claim, as corresponding to | ing any, when intoxicated, to be enlisted, and forbidding 
those which have been since recognised and satisfied, it | any contract to be finally consummated, unil time and op- 
is the fruit of a deed of patriotic anc chivalrous daring, portunity are afforded for deliberation. Pursuing this course, 
which infused life and confidence into our infant Navy, | qualified and valuable materials will enter into and com- 
and contributed, as much as any exploit in its history, to | pose the ranks of our army, and character and pride be ob- 
elevate our national character. Public gratitude, there. | tained. To attain this end, an effectual alteration would be 
fore, stamps her seal uponit; and the meed should not | to withhold the — which at present is given for en- 
be withheld which may hereafter operate as a stimulus to | listments ; the effect of which may be to induce a careless- 
our gallant tars. ness and indifference as to the description of men who are 
I now commend you, fellow citizens, to the guidance of | received. It might be better to make the premium, thus 
Almighty God, with a full refiance on His merciful provi- | wrongly bestowed, an incrcased bounty to the enlisted re- 
dence for the maintenance of our free institutions ; and | cruit. 
with an earnest supplication, that, whatever errors it may} The long controverted question respecting brevet rank 
be my lot to commit, in discharging the arduous duties | in the army has been decided in a manner which is believ- 
which have devolved on me, will find a remedy in the | ed to be in conformity with existing laws onthe subject. I 
harmony and wisdom of your councils. am happy to add, that, as far as opinions have been ascer- 
ANDREW JACKSON. | tained, the officers of the army are disposed to acquiesce 
December 8, 1829. in the decision, because of the certainty which has been 
| arrived at, and the increased harmony which it is expected 
Documents accompanying the President’s Message. | will be consequent upon that certainty. 
There is a doubt resting, in connexion with this subject, 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. | which I beg leave to suggest the propriety of bringing to 
: the consideration of Congress : it is as to the compensation 
Department or Wan, rightfully to be extended to brevet officers, when a com- 
30th November, 1829. mand is held correspondent to their rank. ‘The interpre- 
To the President of the United States: . tation given to the law upon this subject, by a regulation of 
Sin: The Secretary of War submits tothe President | the War Department, in 1827, is, that when a Captain is 
of the United States a report, shewing the manner in in the command of any larger numerical force than a com- 
which the business of the Department has been con-/} pany, no matter how inconsidcrable; a Major, greater force 
ducted, that its details may be before him for considera- | than two companies ; a Colonel more than a regiment ; a 
tion. The communications received from the different | General any force greater than a brigade ; that in all such, 
officers connected with the War Department, here an-| and similar cases, the officers, respectively, are to be con- 
nexed, contain every thing minutely, and more in detail, | sidered as having a command according to their brevet, 
than can be presented in the Report. Such general sug-| and pay corresponding to their rank ; conformably to the 
gestions, in reference to them, as may appear warrant- | conceived provisions of the act of the 18th of April, 1818. 
ed by the public interest, it becomes his duty to submit, | The effect of this construction has been, so for as the 
that they may receive from you the attention they shall | pay of the army is concerned, instead of having one 
be found to merit. ° Major General and two Aids-de-Camp, as the act of 1821, 
Itis with pleasure made known, that the army is sa-| for organizing the military establishment contemplated, 
tisfactorily fulfilling their just engagements to the coun- | there have been in service three Major Generals and six 
try ; and that harmony and proper zeal prevails. The | Aids; and instead of two Brigadiers, as is required by the 
rank and file is nearly complete, and although desertion | same act, there have been four Colonels, who, in virtue of 
has not entirely ceased, yet it is less frequent than here- | the regulation of 1827, relative to brevet appointments, 
tofore. The rigid exactions of the law, in reference to this | have received the pay and emoluments of a Brigadier 
crime, is believed to carry too = severity for a state of | General; thus appending to the army three Majors and 
peace, and should be mehiorated into something better cor- | four Brigadier Generals, with other officers of lower grade, 
responding with the magnitude of the offence. It is not | not contemplated by the act of 1821 for fixing a military 
the quantum, but the certainty of punishment, that is cal- | peace establishment. It is submitted for Congress to de- 
culated to deter offenders ; and as no soldier, in peace, | termine how far this heretofore authorized procedure shall 
has been executed under the sentence ofa court mar-| continue, or in future be restricted, to the conceived in- 
tial, it has occasioned the impression that so severe a pen- | trepretation of the law. 
alty will most probably not be enforced, and, hence, a} As this construction had obtained, it was considered, 
disregard of it is entertained. I would by no means be | if not strictly correct, at least not improper to be continu- 
understood at recommending a return to the infliction of | ed; especially as previous appropriations by Congress for 
stripes ; it is a punishment altogether too degrading ; it | brevet compensation had coun made, and at their last 
strips the soldier of that proud spirit, and of those lofty | session, too; thereby indicating an acquiescence to the 
feelings of honor, which will tend to prepare him, when a | regulation of 1827. But owing to the number of brevets 
suitable occasion may offer, to become a traitor to the | which, in pursuance of the law requiring them, were con- 
country that has branded him with infamy, the stigma of | ferred previous to the adjournment of the Senate, pay- 
which, no future good conduct, on his part, can remove. | ments made on this account will exceed the estimate pre- 
The efficiency of an army is to be discerned through the | sented from the Department for the year 1829, and the ap- 
pride, the elevated character of the individuals who com- | propriation consequent upon that estimate. 
pose it. To secure this condition of things, no man should Uncer this constructive mode of granting extra allow- 
be inveigled into public service under false pretences, and | ances, there has likewise been conceded to the Surgeon 
when his mind is not in a situation to engage in contract. | General of the army, fuel and quarters, and a commuta- 
He who should bargain with a ncighbor for his property, | tionof them. The language of the act of the Mth of 
' 








at 


Sen. and H. of Reps.) Documents accompanying 
April, 1818, is, “there shall be a Surgeon General, with 
a salary oftwo thousand five hundred dollars per annum;” 
evidently intending to render this a salary officer, with a 
fixed and certain compensation. The act of the 30th of 
March, 1814, provides, *‘ that the Physician and Surgeon 
General of the army, be entitled to two rations per day, 
and forage for two horses.” At this time the compen- 
sation given, was also twenty-five hundred dolfars a year. 
The subsequent act, however, of 1818, fixing and re- 
guilating the peace establishment, says a of per- 
quisites or emoluments ; and is hence to be considered as a 
revocation of previous enactments tipon the same subject. 

Thereis nothing which, by a fair construction of the 
law, would give the Surgeon General an allowance for 
fuel and quarters, which it is believed would not equally 
apply to the Paymaster General, to whom it has been re. 
fused. The words of the law are, as to both, the same. 
The compensation to the Paymaster General, as fix- 
ed by the, act of the 24th of April, 1816, is as follows : 
**The Pay Department shall consist of one Paymaster 
General of the army, with the annual salary of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars.”” The allowance ought to be 
extended to both, or else withheld from both. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how, upon any proper ground, a differ- 
ence or distinction in those cases can be made ; inasmuch 
as the laws conferring their pay are, in substance, and al- 
most in expression, indentical. 

Another course, which, for a time past, has been pur- 
sued, arises under a regulation declaring certain bureaus 
connected with the War Department to be military posts; 
the effect of which has been to increase the number of | 
admitted rations, and, of consequence, the amount of pay. | 
By the regulation of 1825, it is provided “ that double ra- | 
tions shall be allowed to the commanders of departments, 
and of such posts and arsenals as the War Department shall | 
authorize.” 

It is not presumable, that places where mere civil du- 
ties are required to be performed, merit to be denomi- | 
nated military posts; or were so intended by the law. A 
different opinion and construction, however, has prevail. | 
ed, and the definition post” has been extended to the | 
several bureau officers connected with the War Depart- | 
ment, and double rations attached and commuted for. 
The construction thus given has not been altered : it is | 
still retained ; not from a belief that it was strictly nat 
rect, but that, having been heretofore acted upon and | 
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ing items of account disallowed or suspended, as by dif- 
ferent disbursing officers different opinions and conclu- 
sions, as to existing laws, are entertained, has not failed to 
introduce difficulties to the Government, and oftentimes 
embarrassment to the officers. By attaching to each 
grade, from the Major General, asalary certain and spe- 
cific, dependent upon no contingency, happier results 
would be attained, and greater satisfaction produced to 
those who are interested. The only contingencies of 
payment authorized might be for stationary and postage ; 
and for transportation, when proceeding under special 
orders from one post to another, with the authority which 
already pertains to the Department, of assigning, at par- 
ticular posts, an allowance of increased rations, thereby 
to equalize, in some degree, the expenses of living; it be- 
ing an item greater at some places than at others, and 
which, on principles of justice, should be placed upon 
some ground of equality. A tabular statement from the 
Paymaster General is annexed, showing the amount of 
of pay, brevet pay, and emoluments, that are annually re- 
ceived by officers in their respective grades, as informa- 
tion and data by which to regulate the allowance of salary, 
should it be considered expedient. 

Frem the report of the head of the Engineer Corps, 
it will be perceived that some amendments and changes 
are proposed. 1 beg leave to say, that, as regards the 
objects of national defence, the suggestions offered are 
worthy of high consideration. In improving the naviga- 
tion of our rivers, bays, and harbors, constructing roads, 
and, above all, erecting those important fortifications 
which are to constitute the future defences of the country, 
this corps forms an esseutial reliance. Intelligent and 
skilful, these branches of service have been confided to 
them, and the fidelity of execution every where display- 
ed is a manifestation of their worth and value to the 
country; added to which, every thing of safety and strict 
accountability for funds placed in their hands, is constant- 
ly regarded to the entire satisfaction of the Department. 
The same remark, however, and in equal juistice, is ap- 
plicable to all the disbursing officers connected with the 
War.Department. If it be the pleasure of Congress that 
the important internal improvements of the country shall 
continue, and a desire correspondently is possessed that 
those authorized works shall progress creditably to the 
spirit that projects them, there is no plan to be suggested 
preferable to an enlargement of this corps, to the extent 
that the entire reliance of the Government for all such ob- 


sanctioned, it was preferred to be left for the determina- 
tion of Congress, that, by some further act of legislation, | jects may be on their exertions. At present, the number 
it might better be defined, what, for the future, should | authorized is altogether insufficient to the objects requir- 
be considered a proper definition of the term; or by be- | ing utteation, to say nothing of the numerous and fre- 
ing passed over in silence, to suffer the present under- | quent applications from the States to be afforded the bene- 
standing to prevail. The regulation adopted is not con- | fit of their services, and which the Department, owing to 
ceived to be in conformity with the acts of Congress up- | the paucity of their numbers, in repeated instances, have 
on this subject. ‘These speak of an increased admission | been constrained to refuse, when every disposition was 
of rations to officers when ‘ commanding ;” evidently | felt to accord to the request. 
intending such allowance, when they should be ia the ex-| ‘This report minutely presents the state, condition, and 
ercise of a military, nota civil trust. If then, the law | progress, of the different fortifications which have been 
does not authorize it, the regulation of the Department | projected in Congress. By some error of estimate and 
certainly ought not: for, although authority is conceded | fact, the appropriation, of last year, for the completion of 
te the Secretary of War, with the President’s approba- | Fort Jackson, on the Mississippi River, has fallen short of 
tion, to adopt for the Army, rules and regulations, it the object ; and inconveniences will be felt unless an 
should not be intended as a privilege to exercise legisla- | early appropriation can be procured. Discovering that 
tive power. Such adopted regulations must be in con-| the funds would prove insufficient, it was suggested to 
formity, not in opposition, to existing laws. | the Department, and brought to your consideration, if a 
To guard against all unforeseen contingencies as to | portion of the unexpended amount set apart ‘* for the re- 
the pay of officers, | would suggest, if it would not be | pairs and contingencies of fortifications,” might not be 
preferable to regulate the compensation of the Army | transferred to the head of “fortifications” generally. 
on some fixed and certain basis, so that all should be- | This, however, was refused, on the ground of authority 
come salary officers. The facilities which such a course | wanted. It is now submitted for the purpose of receiv- 
would affurd to the accounting officers of the Treasury , ing an early appropriation, that, before the sickly season 
would be great, while an essential benefit would result | on the Mississippi commences, the work may be in pro- 
to the officers themselves. To them it would prove | gress; otherwise, it must stand deferred, anc be greatly 
more satisfactory. ‘Lhe practice, so prevalent, of hav- | retarded for another year. 
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The communication of the Board of Visiters, which ac- | found requisite, and war within that period take place, a 


companies the report of the head of the E 
my. Towards this Institution, prejudices, in some por- | 
tions of the country, have been entertained, attributable, | 
perhaps, to the circumstance that its advantages are not | 
fully considered, nor its benefits duly appreciated. We | 
are becoming a numerous and strong People, forming and | 
extending our commercial connexions throughout the | 
civilized world. From the experience afforded by other | 
nations in times past, we are warned to the belief that! 
jealousies, and disagreements, and contests, are to be ex: | 
pected to come upon us. Prudence to avoid,and pre- | 
paration to meet, such a state of things, when rendered | 
unavoidable, is demanded by a proper regard to our safe- 
ty and our institutions. Men can no more become sol- 
diers intuitively and by instinct than they can attain to a | 
knowledge of any other profession in life. Information 
must prepare, and experience qualify, in all situations. At 
this Institution, the genius of the young men of the coun- 
try will dawn and ripen, and the value of their services 
be found in moments of greatest peril. But, besides this | 
high and estimable corsiceration, it may be looked to as 

one of the strong bonds of our union. ‘Two hundred and | 
sixty young men associated for a time, with all those at- | 
tachments created which early friendships inspire, cannot | 
fail co secure, for the future, increased strength and dura- | 
bility to the Government. Here education, and good con 

duct, and military discipline, are regarded ; and while the 

mind is led forward and trained to useful thought, all these 

high feelings which constitute an honorable sense of pro- 

priety, are cherished and regarded. At no period has 


the institution been in a more flourishing condition. Col. 
Thayer, the efficient Superintendent, aided by profess- | 
ors of liberal endowments, zealous in the performance of 
the high trusts confided to them, are pressing it forward 
to a state of advancement, of which presently the country 


will have cause to be proud. Some additional improve- | 
ments, suggested as necessary by the Superintendent,and 
which will involve but a slight increase cf expense, 2re 
desirable, and will prove beneficial. ‘The necessary ex- 
»lanations as to what is propesed, will be found to accom- 
pany the application. 

A reference to the report of the chief of the Ordnance 
will show the particular details of operation in that branch | 
of the service : it merits attentien. It has been frequent- 
ly observed that the best way to ayoid war is to be in pre- 
paration. In this point of view it is desirable that the 
appropriations to be made for clothing our fortifications 
should correspond with the probable .perieds of their 
completion. It would, indeed, be a mortifying result, if, 
efter the Jabor and cost which has becn encountered for 
their completion, it should rest in the power of an enemy, 
at the onset of war, to seize or destroy them, because the 
means had not been placed in readiness for their de- 
fence. 

From the report it will be perceived, that, at the pre- 
sent annual rate of appropriation, to wit, $ 100,000, six- 
teen or twenty years will have passed before a proper sup- 
ply of arms for those fortifications now in progress can be 
obtained for their defence. As regards this subject, the 
course most advisable to be pursued would be, that the 
armament preparation should progress correspondently | 
with the works themselves; not that they should be 
mounted, and, by exposure to the weather, become de- | 
cayed and useless, but that the guns, being at their po- | 
sitions, and the carriages in readiness, on the apprehen- 
sion of war, suitable preparation for resistance might, at 
all defensible ‘points, appear, meeting the objects for | 
which those fortifications were designed, and yielding 
protection to the assailable parts of the Union, 1f, in the | 
slow and gradual preparation for a necessary and adequate 
armament, at present pursued, sixteen years shal] be 


‘act of May, 1820, 
| quired that a special account of moneys transferred, and 


| take place. 


ngineer Corps, | consequence would be,that some of our forts, built uP at 
will show the condition and state of the Military Acade- | great expense, would be destroyed, because incapable of 


selflefenee ; or else, by being retained and armed, be 


used by the enemy as annoyance and injury to ourselves. 


A measure involving such important considerations should 
not be protracted in its execution: it carries with it, in 
foreboding anticipation, too much of probable evil conse- 
quence. ‘This subject derives additional interest from 
the consideration that guns and carriages require time in 
preparation ; they are things that cannot be hastily ar- 
ranged, and which to refer might prove prejudicial. 

At the different arsenals and magazines an abundant 
supply of powder is in store. Considering its liability to 
injury, rather than keep up the supply, it would be pre- 


, ferable to procure the materials of which it is composed, 
' ready to be manufactured when circumstances shall make 


it necessary. These articles are now remarkably cheap, 
and are easily preserved from deterioration. Recollec- 


| tion retains the fact, that, during the last war, the average 
, price of saltpetre was about forty cents, and brimstone 


cight. Involved in another contest, the same state of 
things might be presented, while, at present, those ar- 
ticles can be procured at one-eighth the prices which, of 
necessity, had then to be given. Being susceptible of 


| ready preservation, it would preve a matter of economy 


to forbear any further purchase of powder, contenting 
ourselves mercly with obtaining an adequate supply of 
ingredients, whenever it could be procured at fair prices. 
The materials thus preserved and in readiness could, at 
short notice, be manufactured whenever occasion should 
make it necessary. 

The Quartermaster General’s report to me will be found 
to explain fully the business under his supervision. For 
reasons sufficiently explained, the disbursements by him 


have exceeded the appropriation made for the service uf 


the year. ‘The causes which occasioned this condition 
of things were, that a portion of the funds intended for 


, 1829 had, necessarily, to be applied to arrearages of ex- 


penditure incurred in the preceding year of 1828, for 
which no estimate had been submitted and no provision 
made. It became necessary, therefore, to provide means 


| from some other legal source: accordingly, a transfer of 


fifty thousand dollars from the Subsistence to the Quar- 
termaster was made, agreeably to the provisions of the 
By the act of March, 1809, it is re- 


of their application, shall be laid before Congress in the 
first week of their session. To do this, from the recent 
date of the transaction, will be impracticable. All that 
at present can be communicated is, that a portion of the 
transferred fund has been placed in the hands of the A» 


| sistant Quartermasters ; though to what particular objects 


its application may be made can only be known when a 
settlement of expenditures in the present quarter shall 
The deficiency thus incurrred admonishes 
that an enlarged appropriation for this branch of the pub- 
lic service will be required for the year 1830, Indeed, 
such is the character of this service, dependent on so 


| many circumstances, and on such various contingencies, 


that estimates in anticipation of the year cannot be ren- 


| dered with precise accuracy. 


The present condition of the Breakwater at the mouth 


| of the Delaware, the Quartermaster General’s report will 


explain, A desire was entertained, and a confidence rc- 
posed, that, ere the close of the season, this important and 


| valuable work, so essential and so necessary to the com- 
| merce of the country, would have been in a more ‘rapid 


state ofadvancement. The contractors, however, have fall 
en considerably short even of their own expectations. Dif- 
ficulties at the onset, which they had not foreseen and 


. . . . ’ 
| which it was notin their power, as they allege, to remedy, 


has retarded their progress so considerably, that net more 
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than a fifth of the quantity of stone contracted for has 
been delivered in the present year. ; ; 

The difficulty of presenting accurate and certain esti- 
mates, is alike applicable to a proper execution of the 
duties of the Commissary General of Subsistence. For 
that service they are to be made in reference to contracts 
previously entered into. ‘These, however, fail accasional- 
ly to be executed, and then it devolves upon him to pur- 
chase, whereby increased prices and enlarged expendi- 
tures are incurred. In this service there are peculiar 
hardships, frequently resulting to citizens, which are with- 
out any adequate remedy, because no sufficient discre- 
tion to afford relief is‘tany where given. The proposals 
made, and contracts entered into, are always in reference 
to the probable prices of provisions in the market ; and, 
the better to understand this, they are usually made early 
in autumn. Nevertheless, provisions, and especially flour, 
are often subject to sudden and considerable apprecia- 
tion, thereby inducing pecuniary losses, and not unfre- 
quently ruin the contractor. The Government should 
not so severely exact upon an unfortunate contract made 
with a citizen, as te compel him to ruin, when accidental 
cause, and not misconduct, has occasioned the failure, but 
should repose a discretion somewhere, by which relief 
might be afforded in cases of such peculiar and serious 
hardship. 

A suggestion from the Surgeon General of the army 
isy that the medical staff does not contain a sufficient 
number of surgeons and assistants to perform properly 
the necessary and required trusts; and an enlargement 
of the corps is suggested. Although there are fifty-two, 
yet, from occasional furloughs, sickness and other causes, 
it often happens that, for the supply of a post, a citizen 
surgeon has to be employed, producing an annual charge 
upon the Government of 8 or $10,000. The proposed 
enlargement would not entirely, yet would in some de- 
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to prevent them for the future, legislative authority should 
be extended, that, under an exercise of proper discretion, 
such cases may, in disregard of the amount in contest, 
be submitted to the Attorney General, to be brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court for decision, if he shall conceive 
that there is error in the decision and proceedings. 

There is another subject, heretofore stated to you, 
which it may be proper to suggest for the information of 
Congress, that such measures as shall be considered advise- 
able, may be adopted. A long time ago, at an early pe- 
riod of our history, the Seneca tribe of Indians, situated 
in the State of New York, placed in the hands of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, in trust, $100,000. That 
trust, through the several Chief Magistrates of this coun- 
try, has been executed for the benefit of the tribe, by be- 
ing from time to time vested in stocks. In 1826, it was 
invested in the three per cent. funds, amounting to 
$ 112,853 78, which yields an annual interest of $3,585 
60 cents. Onapplying, as your Attorney in fact, for the 
dividend, I learned that the proceeds of the steck had 
heretofore passed to the credit of the Indian appropriation 
fund ; and that, from the same fund, the sum of six thou- 
sand dollars had been paid annually to the Senecas. Not 
feeling myself at liberty thus to act, or to do more than 
receive and pay over the actual dividend arising on the 
stock, I forbore to do so until you were consulted. Your 
opinion being ascertained, I received and forwarded to 
the agent the actual amount of the dividend, with instruc- 
tions to make to the Indians the necessary explanations 
on account of thisdiminution. It is difficult to impress 
them with a correct conception of this matter. They can- 
not bring themselves to;understand wherefore they should 
now receive less for their money than has formerly been 
the case. Of dividends and Government stocks they 
know nothing. It is for Congress, then, to determine if, 
as heretofore, the six thousand dollars shall continue to 


gree, prevent this. Recruiting rendezvous, and sickness be paid, or that amount only which is the dividend result- 
to officers, when not in reach of an army surgeon, will, ing from the principal vested in trust for their benefit. 
under any state of things, occasion some expenditure of If the former course be concluded upon, the sum of 
this description. Already the posts are numerous, and, | $ 2,614 40 will be necessary to be appropriated for the 


possibly others may require to be established for pro-| next year, and a like sum on account of the deficiency of 
tection to the frontiers and security of the revenue. ‘The | the last. 


custom-house receipts at Key West, and the inability of 
the inhabitants to protect it from some piratical assault, 
may suggest to Congress the propriety of placing a mili- 
tary defence there. On the Calcasu river, too, near the Sa- 
bine, another post recently has been directed, to prevent, 
in this wilderness region, illegal importations, which, in 
that direction, are anticipated «nd feared. Other causes 
may arise to make it necessary for more posts to be creat- 
ed, and hence to afford employment to a greater number 
of assistants and surgeons. : 
Connected with the army there is a subject which me- 
rits some consideration. Our officers on distant service, 
particularly those on our Indian frontiers, are often called 
upon to execute trusts, arising under general acts of Con- 
gress, and sometimes by especial orders directed to 
them. For supposed infractions of the laws, suits and 
exemplary damages are oftentimes the consequence. It 
is generally understood that the damages to be assessed, 
are not to be paid by the officer, but by the Government. 
As a suitable remedy for the evil, might it not be acdvise- 
able to extend the authority of judicial interference in all 
cases where the interest of the United States may appear 
to be involved, that, under proper restrictions, they may 
be brought for consideration before the Supreme Court, 
without regard to the amount in controversy ? The effect 
would be to prevent those frequent suits with which our 
officers are annoyed. If an intrusion is made upon Indian 
territory, a supposed trespass committed, or the United 
States found in possession of lands adversely claimed, no 
matter how, damages seldom fail to attend the prosécu- 
tion. lTustanoes of the kind have recently occurred, and, 


The communication from the Pension Office presents 
the number of Revolutionary and Invalid Pensioners, and 
the deaths which have occurred with each during the 
year. Of the former the number is 12,201, of which four 
hundred and one have died ; and 3,794 of the latter, of 
which forty-one have died ; being one out of thirty of the 
former, and one out of ninety of the latter. The amount 
appropriated for revolutionary purposes, in the present 
year, has fallen considerably short of the demands upon 
the Government. For the present it is estimated at 
$50,000, though, most likely, it will exceed that amount, 
A deficiency appearing at the payments in September 
last, the President of the United States’ Bank, Mr. Bid- 
dle, voluntarily came forward and tendered any advance 
necessary to meet the deficiency, and thereby enabled 
the Government to fulfil their engagements to those claim- 
ants of the Revolution. Soon as the precise amount thus 
voluntarily advanced from the Bank can be ascertained, 
through a report of the particular deficit at different agen- 
cies, a statement will be submitted, that it may be repaid 
through an early appropriation. It will be necessary, the 
fund being completely exhausted, to appropriate gene- 
rally, for this object, at some early period of the session, 
that remittances may be made to distant parts before 
March next, and disappointments to the pensioner on the 
Government thereby guarded against. 

A regulation was found to have been adopted in the 
War Department, which conceded the right of being en- 
tered as a revolution ‘ry pensioner, in all cases where the 
applicant should show that he was worth less than $960. 
This promised greatly to swell the list. Having been 
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adopted late in December, 1628, information of it was 
obtaining circulation and currency through the States, 
and applications were fast presenting themselves. In 
March, that regulation was revoked, upon two grounds : 
first, that the appropriation for the payment of pensioners 
would be insufficient for those who, previously to that or- 
der, had been admitted , and, secondly, that the regu- 
lation appeared to be of a character which none but Con- 
gress had a right to make. 

The laws respecting invalid pensions require revision. 
As they now stand, and under the constructions given to 
them, he who at any time has been inthe army, and can 
obtain a certificate that his ill health, or state of infirmity, 
is consequent upon some sickness or accident, happen- 
ing to him while in service, oron duty, no matter of how 
remote a date, is entitled toa pension. Men, at distant 
periods from the expiration of their service, become | 
blind, and it is reported that, in consequence of being | 
stationed at some particular place injurious to vision, the | 
ill effect has been produced ; they sink into consumption, 
and it is traced to a cold caught while in service ; in such | 
cases, the recognized precedents go to establish the right | 
of the party to be placed on the list of pensioners. If this | 
shall continue to be the interpretation given to the laws 
upon this subject, the list of invalid pensioners must con- 
tinue greatly to increase. Whenever a soldier is dis- 
abled by wounds received in battle, or through an acci- 
dental injury occuring while actually in the discharge of | 
his duty, a just claim arises that his country will support | 
him ; but those consequent disabilities, which are carried | 
back to probable, and uncertain, and remote causes, 
should not be considered within the provision and autho- 
rity of the law, nor is believed to have been so in- 
tended. 

During the summer, two Western Military Posts, which | 
had previously been established, were abandoned. The | 
troops at Cantonment Towson were instructed to retire | 
upon Fort Jesup. The reasons which induced this mea- | 
sure were, that being above the Raft on Red River, and | 
not conveniently to be approached by water communica- | 
tion, in the supplies to be delivered, considerable ex- 
pense was created to the Governnient. This, certainly, 
was not a matter of consideration, when the safety of the 
frontiers was to be affected. Upon this head, however, 
nothing of apprehension was entertained, and the result, 
since its reduction, has fortified the truth of the anticipa- 
tion. The established posts, at Cantonments Jesup and 
Gibson, it is believed, will afford an ample guarantee for 
the pacific deportment of the Indians in that direction. 

Cantonment Leavenworth, situated at the mouth of 
Little La Platte, was also reduced. The experience of| 
several years had taught, that health to the garrisun could | 
not be maintained. It was accordingly removed to Jel-| 
ferson barracks, and some of the healthy companies of the 
6th regiment ordered thence to the Santa Fe road, to! 
give protection to our Western traders, with directions to 
retire in the Autumn, and take up their Winter’s resi- | 
dence at this post, where, in the Spring, they will again 
be in readiness to proceed upon their western Ine of 
march, toafford protection to the traders with Mexico. 
Thus acting, there will be a greater security for health, 
while a better effect will be produced upon the Indians, 
than from their remaining stationary at any point. This | 
overland trade, carrying with it many articles the product | 
of our country, and bringing back in exchange the gold | 
and silver of Mexico, promises to be valuable, and merits | 
some attention on the part of the Government. The | 
confidence inspired by the furnished escort, induces a be- 
lief that the trade will prove beneficial. It is shown, by | 
recent information received, that the return of those tra- | 
ders to the United States will bring in exchange, in the | 
present year, for what was taken out, at least $202,000} 
in specie. 


| 








| 
} 


| feelings towards them. 


‘| possessed already where they reside. 


I would suggest the propriety of granting a discretion 
to this Department, to supply a portion of the troops sta. 
tioned along our Western borders with horses, that, being 
well equipped, they might act with more efficiency. 
Mounted men would afford a securer protection, and give 
rise to a more salutary effect upon marauding parties of 
Indians, and towards the tribes themselves. Garrisons can 
produce little else than a moral effect : for, being station- 
ary, they cannot easily restrain lawless parties from mis. 
chievous acts. Familiarly acquainted through the forest, 
and active in retreat, they find little difficulty in practising, 
when disposed, their outrages, and avoiding pursuit af- 
terwards. A knowledge from circumstances before them, 
that they could be overtaken, would stay them from ag- 
gression more effectually, and at the same time create but 
a slight addition to the expenditure of the Army—a mat- 
ter scarcely worthy to be considered, in reference to the 
benefits most likely to be produced to our frontier and its 
inhabitants. 

As regards the Indian tribes within our limits, it is im- 
portant to them and ourselves that some definitive plan 
should be adopted to maintain them as a People, with all 
those principles of courtesy and justice suitable to their 
condition, and which may be in our power to extend. Ex- 
perience proves, that within the States they cannot re- 
main. Serious difficulties have threatened to arise out of 
this subject, and greater ones may in future be anticipat- 
ed. The States will not consent for their limits to be oc- 
cupied by a People possessed of savage habits, and who 
claim to exercise the rights of government, independent 
of any control but their ewn. 

A country beyond the Mississippi, better adapted to 
their habits and pursuits, and where they will be entirely 
free from all State interference, is the place they should 
retire to; not through any compulsion to be exercised, 
but by a course which shall satisfy them clearly that it is 
for their interest they should do so, and that their happi- 
ness requires it 

No better plan can be thought of, than that the United 
States shall put in operation such a system of Indian pro- 
tection and government, West of the Mississippi, as that 
a confidence may be reposed, that they are indeed our 
fostered children, and the Government not only so dis- 
posed to consider, but practically to evince their good 
At present an objection arises 
with the weaker tribes. They are indisposed to emigrate, 
from an apprehension that powerful and stronger neigh- 
bors may oppress them, and that no surer protection can 
be obtained from the United States, in the West, than is 
To remove such 
appreheysions will be of importance. 

I beg leave to suggest for vour consideration, if an In- 
dian Territory, without the range of the Western States 
and Territories, might not be advantageously created ; 
and to give efficiency, and to inspire confidence, milita- 


| ry posts, under some able and discreet officer of the 


Army, to be designated at some central and. convenient 
point. Instrusions from the whites might thus be restrain- 
ed, and the Indians maintained in quiet with each other. 
Laws for their general government, and to preserve peace 
amongtst the tribes, to be the act of the United States, 
with a right to the Indians, in Council, to make their own 
municipal regulations, ; 

The displeasure of individual chiefs, and the exciting 
their young men to maraud:on neighboring tribes, to be 
provided against by prohibiting any war to be commenc- 
ed unless it should be declared in general council, and 


| with the knowledge, and in the presence of the Governor, 


or his authorized agent. 

Those Indian differences usually find their origin in 
light and trifling matters, which timely remedies could, in 
many instances, prevent, but which, if neglected, often 
produce considerable difficulty, and to us, expense in re- 
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stering tranquillity. Accident or design may bring about| It is to be regretted that instances of insubordination 
a conceived or real wrong; retaliation is the consequence, | have been manifested among the officers of this squadron. 
which, being again imitated by an adverse party, present- | Courts Martial have been necessarily resorted to, and some 
ly ripens into matters of serious consequence. As moral | of the refractory have been sentenced to temporary, and 
influences can be productive of little benefit to minds not | others to permanent dismissal from the service. It is 
cultivated, it will be prudent and necessary to arrange to gratifying, on the other hand, to: know, from authority 
the best advantage the physical force of the country. | entitled to confidence, that the general conduct of the of- 
Justice to the inhabitants of our frontiers, and humanity | ficers of this squadron has been such as to preserve, 
to the Indians, will be more certainly attained, by creat- | among the States and Sovereignties on the Barbary coast, 






















































ing asure impression that every outrage will promptly re- 
ceive a proper requital. That interference, and that as- 
sertion of authority, which this, as an independent coun- 
try, has a right to exercise over dependent tribes within 


the favorable opinion of the American character, which 
had been earned by the gallantry and honorable deport- 
ment of their predecessors. 

The Naval force under the command of Commodore 


her limits, maintained steadily, and with strict regard to | Ridgely, and ordered to cruise on the West India station, 
justice, may effect for this unfortunate race of people all | consisted, in the early part of the year, of the sloops Fak 


that philanthropy can suggest, or good men desire. 

Nothing promises security to these people so effectual- 
ly as their emigration. Within the States to the South, 
computing the four tribes—Creeks, Cherokees, Chicka- 
saws, and Choctaws—their numbers will fall little short of 
seventy-five thousand. Removing them in smail detach- 
ed parties, as heretofore has been the case, renders the 
operation a matter of greater expense than is seemingly 
necessary. 
change ot homes, and to place them without the range of 
the States, shall be determined on, a large appropriation 
will be wanted for the object, to be placed at the disposi- 
tion of the Executive ; and then a hope may be cherished 
that this desirable object may be attained. But, with par- 
tial appropriations, and partial ends accomplished, it must 
require a tedious time to bring about the final result, and 
will involve an increased expenditure to the public. 

For the details of operations connected with the Indian 
Department, during the present year, I beg leave to refer 
to the report from the officer of Indian Affairs, which ac- 
companies this communication. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN H. EATON. 








REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Navy DerartTMent, 
December 1, 1829. 


To the Presideni of the United States : 


The Secretary of the Navy respectfully presents the 
following report : 

The Naval force of the United States, which has been 
kept in active service during the present year, has been 
composed of the different squadrons employed in cruising 
on the stations heretofore assigned them. 

The squadron in the Mediterranean has been continued 
in that service, withthe exception of the Delaware 74 
gun ship, and the schooner Porpoise, which have been 
withdrawn, the latter.having been represented by the 
commanding officer to require extensive repairs. The 
return of the Delaware was decided on under a belief that 
the present state of our political and commercial relations 


in the Mediterranean did not require the employment of | 


aship of this class in that sea ; that all the necessary pro- 


tection could be given to our commerce by frigates and | 


smaller vessels ; that these promised to be more efficient 


in the pursuit and capture of such vessels as might be ex- | 


pected to assail it, and were less liable to suffer from the 
dangers of the Mediterranean navigation. The Constel- 
lation frigate and the sloop Ontario were accordingly or- 
dered to join the squadron ; the former conveying to Eng- 
land and France the newly appointed Ministers to those 
countries. Information has been received of the favorable 
execution of these duties. Our Ministers have been land- 
ed at their respective points of destination, and these ves- 
sels, it is presumed, have, before this, assuiicd their sta- 
tions iv the Meditcrrancan squadron 


If the expediency of inducing them to a | 


i 


fccmee Hornet, Frie, and Natchez, and the schooners 


Grampus and Shark. 

Several acts of piracy having been reported to have 
been committed in the month of February last,the Natchez, 
| which had returned to the United States for repairs, was 
| ordered to rejoin the squadron. After cruising a few 
| weeks, and there being no reason to apprehend a recur- 
| rence of these depredations, she again returned to the 

United States, and has since sailed to Colombia, taking 

out Mr. Moore, the United States’ Minister to that Go- 
| vernment, whence she was ordered to proceed to Rio Ja- 
| neire, to convey to the United States Commodore Creigh- 
; ton, whose command had been transferred to Commodore 
| Cassin. This vessel was also required to afford a passage 
|to Mr. Harrison, the late Minister to Colombia, on his re- 
; turn to the United States. 

The recent invasion of the maritime frontier of the 
| Mexican States, by the forces of Spain, having led to ap- 
| prehensions that our commerce, in that quarter, might suf- 
| fer by the encroachments which belligerents are so ready 
| to make on neutral unprotected rights, the Peacock was 

equipped, and, taking out Commodore Elliott, to relieve 
Commodore Ridgely, was ordered to repair to the scene 
— renewed hostilities. The Erie, which had also 
| returned for repairs, sailed soon after to rejoin this squad- 
| ron. 

It is due to the Jate Commander, Commodore Ridgely, 
to say, that, as far as the means had been afforded him, he 
has kept his little squadron employed with vigilance and 
activity ; and, on a late occasion, this has been gallantly 
demonstrated at Tampico, in the firm and prompt course 

| pursued by Master Commandant Norris, in the rescue of 
the property of one of our countrymen from the grasp of 
| unjust power. 
| Fer the last few months, except in the case just refer- 
| red to, no information has been given to this Department, 
| of any new act of piracy cr aggression on the commercial 
i rights of the nation; but there can be no doubt, that a 
relaxation in the policy lately pursucd, would be followed 
by an immediate repetition of these depredations. 

The squadron on the coast of Brazil and Buenos Ayres 
has been maintained to its usyal extent, and has been va- 
| ried only by the interchange of relief ships for those which 
had performed the ordinary routine of duty. The presence 
of this squadron, small as it has been, has probably ob- 
tained, for the commercial interests of our country, a se- 
curity which wouid not have been granted to defenceless 
merchantmen. Peace having taken place between these 
| two nations, nothing is to be dreaded by owr merchant 
| ships from an interference with belligerent privileges. 
Yet many reasons forbid the diminution of our naval force 
on these coasts. The annually increasing commercial in- 
' tercourse between the United States and these countries, 

calls upon the Government to be prepared to multiply 
the means of its protection. Many complaints have been 
imade by certain officers of this squadron against each 
other, of oppression on the one side, and of insubordina- 


tion and neglect of duty on the other. The parties charg- 
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ing each other have been ordered to repair to the United 
States. Immediately after their return, a tribunal will be 
established to investigate these complaints, and to render 
justice alike to the aggressors and the aggrieved. 

The squadron on the Pacific coast of South America 
consists of the frigate Guerriere, the sloop St. Louis, and 
the schooner Dolphin. No changes have been made in 
the force of this squadron. Commodore Thompson has 
succeeded Commodore Jones in the command; and the 
Guerriere and St. Louis have taken the places of the Bran- 
dywine and Vincennes. Commodore Jones has returned 
to the United States in the former, and the latter, acting 
under orders from the late Executive, after touching at 
the Friendly and Sandwich Islands, will return by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
sented to the Department inducing a belief that an in- 
crease of this force is necessary ; though, doubtless, good 
policy forbids that any portion of it be withdrawn. An- 
nexed is a statement, marked A, shewing the disposition 
of the public vessels now in commission. 

The report of the Commissioners of the Navy, which 
is herewith transmitted, marked B, furnishes a detailed 
statement of the number of ships of war in ordinary, their 
present condition, and the amount which will be required 
to fit them for service. These ships are represcnted to 
be in astate of premature and rapid decay, and, when the 
manner in which they have been disposed of at the sta- 
tions is considered, this ceases to be a matter of surprise, 
how muchsoever it may be of regret. 
practice, when ships of war were to be laid up in ordina- 
ry, to place them under the general superintendence of 
the Commandant of the yard, whose avocations have been 
so multiplied by the Department, that he has but little 
time to devote to this duty. Thus, they remain exposed 
to the wasting agencies of the seasons, rain, and sunshine ; 
and to all other causes which favor the decomposition of 
the materials of which they have been built. This sud- 
den destruction of a fabric, upon the construction of which 
so much skill has been exercised, so much money expend- 
ed, and upon the preservation of which so much of the 
commercial and national security depends, cannot but de- 
mand that immediate and effectual means be adopted to 
arrest its progress. The impolicy of cutting down the 
best timber in the country, and converting it into ships, 
which are to be subjected to this process of rapid destruc- 


tion, would seem to be too glaring not to have been no- | 


ticed, and too ruinously wasteful not to have been discon- 
tinued as soon as perceived. Within the last few years, 
the vessels which were in preparation on the stocks have 
been allowed to remain, under the protection of houses 
erected overthem. In the report, marked C, the Com- 
missioners have offered suggestions as to the measures 
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It has been the | 





tablishment of a Navy which has contributed so much to 
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as the experience of the ae may have shown applicable 
tothis purpose. To carry the latter objects into execu. 
tion, an additional appropriation will be required; but 
their completion must result in an important saving in the 
naval expenditure, and would give to the nation, instead 
of the decaying fabrics of which the ships in ordinary now 
consist, a marine force which could be made to act 
7 and efficiently for its defence 

The duty of preparing ships for service, is, by the es- 
tablished regulations, committed to the Commandants of 
the yards, whose great object seems to be to hurry the 
ee and to incur as little expense as possible. 
Thus their preparation is imperfect, and the nation has to 
encounter a considerable expense in foreign ports to ob. 


effecting these are sometimes not to be procured ; and the 
ship, being, through the whole cruise, in a crippled state, 
performs the service out and home at the risk of her loss, 
and perhaps that ofher crew. Such a system, in peace, 
is hazardous; and, in time of war,dangerous in the extreme. 
Some cases have been brought to the notice of the De- 
partment, in which ships ordered on voyages of two or 
three yearss have been so carelessly equipped, that the 
whole cruise might be said to be a series of dangers and 
| escapes, and their safe return a matter rather to be won- 
| dered at than expected. In every instance in which it 
can be conveniently done, the officer who is to command 
should attend to the equipment of his ship for sea. No 
| one is so much interested im the proper discharge of this 
| duty ; no one will perform it so well. 
it has been usual to discharge seamen at some foreign 

| port, whenever the period of their enlistment expired, 
or to pay the expenses of their return to the United States. 
| Beth these plans are objectionable ; the first, because it 
| often leaves the seaman a wanderer on a foreign shore, 
| where he either must suffer from want, or go into the 
_ service of other nations ; thereby diminishing the number 
| of this useful body of men, or inflicting a taley burden 
| upon the funds provided for the support of the Navy. To 
| guard against both these inconveniences, the practice is 
| proposed to be adopted, of making the cruises of the 
| ships of war shorter than has been customary, and en 
| listing the crews for such a term as certainly to allow of 
| their return to the United States before the expiration 
| of the period of enlistment. . 
The Navy Yards established and now in operation in 
lthe United States, are located at the following places: 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Brooklyn, New York; Pen- 
sacola, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and Norfolk. 
There is scarcely any part of the expenditure for the es- 








| exhaust the general fund intended for its support, as that 





necessary for preventing the progress of an evil which | which has been applied to objects connected with the 
threatens to render abortive all the efforts of the Nation | building and maintaining of Navy Yards. It appears from 
for the establishment of an effective naval force. The | the report made to Congress by the Secretary of the Na- 
attention of the President is respectfully invited to this | vy for 1828, that the permanent expenses under this head, 
branch of the concerns of the Navy, as a matter of minor | including Naval, Ordinary, Hospital, and Civil, amount, 
importance to no one which can be presented for his con- annually, to $268,744. The great expense incurred in 
sideration. | the support of these numerous establishments, makes it 
In addition to the measures proposed by the Commis- | proper to inquire, whether it may not be materially di- 
sioners for the accomplishment of the objects to which | minished by a reduction of their number, without affect- 
their report refers, it is proper that some remarks be | ing, injuriously, other important interests of the Navy. 
offered on points connected with this subject and on | The opinion entertained by those most conversant with such 
which their opinions were not required to be expressed. | snbjects, seems to be, that the number now in operation 
It is believed that the true policy of the Government will | is greater than the public service demands ; that a reduc- 
be to discontinue, for the present, the building of ships of | tion of them would effect an important diminution of ex- 
war, unless for some specific object, or immediate emer-| penditure ; and that, by concentrating the means andl 
gency ; to provide for the thorough repair of the ships in| materials for building, repairing, &e. at two or three 
ordinary ; for the erection of the necessary sheds for their | points most favorable for such purposes, it would tend 
protection : and for the establishment ofa police at each | greatly to promote the general cbjects of these estab- 
of the naval stations, to superintend and enforce the em- | lishments. ; 
pleyment of the means recommended by the Board of Na-| |The Commissioners of the Navy Board were directed, 
vy Commissioners for their prescrvation ; and such other | on their late visit of inspection into the condition of the 
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Navy Yards, to examine them with a view to this reduc- 
tion of their number, and to ascertain, as far as practica- 
ble, whether there may not be selected, on the numerous 
bays and harburs of the United States, other sites, em- 
bracing greater facilities and advantages than those which 
have heretofore been employed for those objects. 

The report made by the Board, marked ©, is herewith 
transmitted. It affords much interesting information on 
the points referred to them, and connected therewith, 
and is especially entitled to commendation for the inde- 
pendence of its views ona subject which, from its effects 
on local interests, is calculated to excite local jealousy 
and opposition. The document is earnestly recommend. 
ed to your consideration. 

Various representations have been made to the Depart- 
ment, of the advantages offered by the harbors of the small 
keys in the gulf of Mexico, called the “ Dry Tortugas,” | 
as a Naval rendezvous and depot of supplies. Should 
these representations be correct, and the harbor found 
susceptible of defence, the importance of the position 
would be equal to that of any other on the Southern | 
coasts. In the month of May last, Commodores Rodgers | 
and Patterson were instructed to visit them, and make} 
such general examination as would lead toa just esti-! 
mate of their valuc and aptitude for the purposes contem- | 
plated. This service was performed by Commodore | 
Rodgers—Commodore Patterson having unfortunstely 
been prevented, by disease contracted on the journey, | 
from joining in the examination. 

The report made by Commodore Rudgers, marked D, | 
is herewith transmitted. The result of his observations | 
was so favorable as to justify a fulland minute survey. | 
Accordingly, Lieutenants Tattnall and Gedney, experi- | 
enced officers, and well qualified for this service, were | 
ordered to repair to the point designated, and have for | 
some weeks been engaged in the performance of this du- | 
ty. Their return is daily expected ; and, when the infor- | 
mation obtained by them shall have been received, it will 
be duly presented to your notice. 

The value of the Live Oak growing on the public lands, | 
on the Southern coasts of the United States, as a source | 
of supply of the best timber fer the purposes of the Navy, 
has been long properly estimated by the public, and vari- 
ous laws have been enacted by Congress with a view to its | 
preservation. This has been found to be a task of no or. | 
dinary difficulty. The great value of this material for the 
building of vessels of every description, and the high esti- | 
mation in which it is held, make it an object of pillage to the 
unprincipled of all nations; and this is not likely to be re- | 
strained but by the adoption of measures more coercive in | 
their character than those which have been hitherto em- 
ployed. It has been the practice to rely on the vigilance of | 
Agents, distributed over different districts on the coasts 
These Agents have been required to guard the public in-! 
terest, and to bring to justice such as should be found tres. | 
passing on its rights. Hitherto their efforts have been un- 
successful. In afew instances only have the Agents been | 
able to detect the depredstors, or obtain restitution of the | 
property. From the nature of the eountry in which this | 
timber is found it must often happen that Agents on the | 
Jand can afford but a very impertect protection against | 
these violators of the public rights. The whole coast 
presents a series of bays and creeks, readily accessible to | 
such boats as can bring off the timber; while the adjacent | 
district may consist of impervious forests, or morasses and 
swamps, which forbid the approach ofa superintending | 
force. 

Itis respectfully proposed that these agencies he dis- | 
continued, and that the protection of the public interest 
in this timber be confided to a marine force, adapted to the 
navigation of the bays and inlets on which it is produced. | 

Other important services might be rendered by the ves | 
sels employed on thisduty. ‘They might, ifrequired, aid | 
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in the enforcement of the Revenue Laws, and if compe- 
tent officers were attached to them, afford facilities for 
the collection of materials for charts of these hitherto al- 
most unexplored coasts. 

Sundry testimonials have been presented to the De- 
partment (see copies and extracts marked E) shewing 
that canvass made of cotton, had been successfully em- 
ployed in the merchant service of this and other countries, 
and partially in the Navy; all favoring the presumption, 
that this article might be advantageously used in the Na- 
vy ofthe United States. It was determined, therefore, that 
some experiments should be mare to test the accuracy of 
these statements. ‘The execution of this duty has, for the 
present, been committed to the superintendence of Com- 
modore Elliott, and the experiments are now if progress. 

Some trials will, also, be made of cordage prepared from 
this material. 

It is also proposed to institute a course of experiments 
on the canvass and cordage made of American water rot- 
ted hemp, which has been represented as possessing du- 
rability and strength at least equal to the same qualities of 
the imported article. The importance of being relieved 
from a dependence on foreign supply, for materials essen- 
tial to the very existence ofa Navy, justifies a full and de- 
ciled trial of the products of our own country. 

The practice has, for some years past, prevailed in the 


| Department, to make allowances, or extra compensation, 


to officers who have been required to perform services not 


| strictly within the line of their professional duty. 


It is presumed that this practice had its origin in the 
belief, that the compensation allowed these officers was 
insufficient for their necessary support, and an inade- 
quate return for their merits and services. Congress has 
not only yielded to, but indirectly sanctioned, the proce- 
dure, by adopting estimates for the appropriations founded 
on these anticipated allowances; and the officers them- 
selves now view it as a source of emolument, which ought 
not to be denied tothem. This state of things is irregu- 


| lar and unequal in its operation, and not a little embarrass- 


ing to the officer hayjng the administration of the Depart- 
tment. Ifthe compensation now allowed by law is too 
smal}, it should be increased ; but let it be fixed, and not 
left to be dispensed at the pleasure, or by the favoritism 
of any one. . 

_The compensation now made to the officers of the 
higher grades in the Navy, is probably far below what 
their distinguished talents and services entitle them to re- 
ceive; and compared with the amount given to officers of 
the same or correspondent rank in the Army, is remark- 
able fortts inequality and insufficiency. Annexed isan 
fxhibit, marked F, of the relative rank of the two classes 
of officers, and of the amount of compensation made to 
each under existing laws. It is difficult to understand on 
what principle of justice, or good policy, is founded this 
difference in the compensation made to officers in the 
same service, and of the same established rank. Is notthe 
same eminent talent required for the command of a squad- 
ron as for the conduct of an army? An equal share of 
professional skill? Is the Naval officer less exposed to 
personal danger? Is his responsibility lighter ; or are his 
lnbors less arduous ? Does he contribute less to guard 
the interest or sustain the rights and honor of his country? 

The establishment of schools for the instvuction of the 
junior officers of the Navy, in the various branches of sci- 
ence appertaining to their profession, has so often been 
recommended to the favorable consideration of Congress, 
and has so uniformly been passed by, without obtaining 
their sanction, that it is with reluctance the subject is again 
introduced to their notice. <A firm belief, however, that 
its tendency would be to quality them for a better dis- 
charge of the high trust, which may at some future day 
devolve upon them, in their capacities of commanders, 
forms a sufficient motive for renewing the recommenda- 
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tion, and submitting some views on the subject, which 
have not been so much insisted on, and which may be en- 
titled to consideration. It has been remarked by a naval 
officer of much experience and observation, that no incon- 
venience in the Navy is more sensibly felt than the general 
ignorance of the officers, of foreign languages. In addi- 
tion to which, there is oflen great difficulty in procuring 
competent and proper persons to actin our ships ef war 
as interpreters and linguists; nor has any allowance ever 
been made by Congress for the pay and subsistence of 
such persons. The perplexities and disadvantages under 
which our officers are placed by these circumstances, may 
readily be conceived. They are brought in contact during 
their cruises, with nations speaking different languages ; 
subject to be drawn into correspondence with the author- 
ities of different places; under the necessity often to board 
vessels of other nations for the purpose of examining their 
papers and documents; and often without the ability to 
understand their import and tendency. In time of war 
valuable prizes are lost from an inability to translate their 
papers, and to detect covered property and simulated doc- 
uments ; unnecessary and illegal detentions of vessels are 
made, and consequent damages obtained from the Goy- 
ernment. 

The schools which have been employed at New York 
and Norfolk, in the instruction of midshipmen in the ele- 
mentary branches of mathematics, have been mere tempo- 
rary arrangements made by the Department, and have 
never been fostered or recognized by law. Their intro- 
duction into use has not been effected by meansvery reg- 
ular or direct, but they have been tolerated by Govern- 
ment, having been found useful, notwithstanding the very 
limited range of instruction afforded by them. Itis re 
specifully proposed, that, until some better system can be 
matured, these schools be authorised by law; and that 


. . . . | 
such appropriation be made for their extension and sup- 
pt as will enable the young officers to acquire a know- 
e 


dge of such foreign languages as may be important for 
them to possess in the future pursuit of their profession. 

The laws relating to Pursers in the Navy are believed to 
be defective in some of their provisions. At present, 
they do not provide a limitation to the periods of their 
continuance in office, nor for the renewal of their official 


bonds. 


lectors of the Customs, &c. 2 
The mode of compensating them is not such as to lead 


to a correct discharge of their duties ; nor such as is like- | 


ly to advance the public interests. The profits of these 
officers arise, principally, from a per centage, which they 
are authorized to charge on the articles they sell to the 
crews of ships. A part of these is furnished from the 
stores of the Government, and the remainder by an ad- 
vance made to them, to be sold at their risk, and for their 
own advantage. ' : 
by improper demands upon a class of persons little quali- 


fied to detect imposition, may sometimes be difficult to | 
be resisted, and ought not tobe presented tothem. W hen | 
their dealings are conducted upon principles. of the ut- 


most fairness, the income of pursers, in ships of the largest 
class, amounts to two or three times the compensation of the 


commander—an extent of remuneration which their ser | 


vices cannot merit, and which is the more odious, when 
it is known to be drawn from the pockets of men, who, 
of all others in the employ of Government, earn their 
seanty wages with the most unremitted toil, and inces- 
sant personal danger, 

In Jieu of their present emoluments, it is proposed that 


Documents accumpanyin, 


Many advantages would probably result from | 
their being appointed for stated periods, and made to re- 
new their bonds, as is now required of Navy Agents, Col- | 


The temptation to increase their profits | 
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Under a system of regulations which would enable the 
seaman to obtain his little supplies of nautical comforts, at 
rates fixed, known, and moderate, and without dread of 
imposition, the Naval service would acquire a popularity 
with them, it has never enjoyed, and the present difficulty 
of recruiting seamen would be diminished to an extent 
important as to time and expenditure. | 

In conformity to an act of the last Session of Congress, 
in relation to the Africans stranded on the Coast of Floti- 
da, a vessel was chartered, and has sailed with them for 
Liberia, with the exception of two, who were unavoidably 
detained by sickness, They were placed under the di- 
rection of an Agent and an Assistant Surgeon of the Navy, 
with a liberal supply of hospital and hee stores. An 
effort was made to send to their native country, by the 
same vessel, two Africans who had heen introduced into 
Alabama, a few years since : but, so strong had their at- 
tachment become to this country, that they availed them- 
selves of an opportunity, while preparing for the voyage, 
to make their escape ; since which time they have not 
been recovered by the Agent of the Government. No 
cases of importation of this description of persons have 
come to the knowledge of the Department within the 
present year. 

It may be proper to remark that drafts have been lately 

| presented by the Agent at Liberia, for the purchase of 
munitions of war to enable the Colonists to defend them- 
selves against the attacks of the neighboring tribes, with 
which they were threatened. These claims were reject- 
| ed, on the ground that no law was known to exist which 
| authorized their payment, or which justified eny expend- 
oe beyond a temporary support to the restored cap- 
| tives. 
The present confused and unsettled condition of the 
| fiscal concerns of the Navy Department, makes it proper 
| that the subject be brought to the notice of Congress : 
since, it is believed, their interposition alone can lead to 
| an equitable and final adjustment. In the month of Mareh 
| last, when it was discovered that these derangements in 
| the finances existed, reference was made to the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, for such explanations as they might 
| be enabled to give. Their communication in reply ac- 
| companies this report, marked G. From a desire to pre- 
| sent such minute and detailed information on this subject 
as may be necessary for its proper illustration, the Fourth 
| Au:litor of the Treasury was requested by letter, (copy of 
| which is annexed, marked H,) to report on the present 
| condition of the accounts of his office, shewing the pro. 
bable origin of these embarrassments, and to suggest such 
measures as he might think necessary to correct the evil. 
| His answer is annexed, marked I. 
The vacancy created in the command of the Navy Yard 
at Washington, by the death of the venerable and highly 
esteemed Commodore Tingey, in February last, has been 
| supplied by the appointment of Commodore Isaac Hull. 
In April, this officer commenced the discharge of the du- 
| ties of the station, and has since, by great industry and ju- 

dicious arrangement, reduced the chaos of materials ac- 
cumulated there to good order, and introduced a system of 
| discipline and economy favorable to the general opera- 
| tions of the establishment. 

The laws concerning the Marine Corps, and the act of 
1800, establishing regulations for the government of the 
| Navy, are recommended for revision. ‘The papers mark- 
| ed K and L contain the estimates for the Navy and Marine 
| Corps: those marked M, N, 0, are lists of deaths, dis- 

missals, and resignations. 
The annual report on the Navy Pension and Hospital 
| Funds, &c. will be presented at the usual time. 


they receive an annual salary, varied according to the re-| The act of Congress authorizing the establishment of 
sponsibility imposed on thei, by having a larger or smal}. | the Board of Navy Commissioners, appears to have been 
er amount of stock entrusted to their care, and the degree | designed to provide auxiliaries to the Secretary of the 
of Jabor required for its disposition an! preservation. | Navy in the discharge of the ministerial duties of the De- 
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partment. This body was required to be selected from 
amongst the most experienced of the Naval commanders, 
to whom a knowledge of those duties was presumed to 
be familiar, and by whom they might be expected to be 
most correctly discharged. 


The subjects placed under the superintendence of the | 
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by act of Congress, to cause the mail to be carried once 
a weck to all the post offices ; and, by the same act, he 


| was authorized to make provision for the transmission of 


newspapers by mail. 
When the Federal Government was organized under 
the present Constitution, in 1789, the Post Office estab- 


Board, by this distribution of the duties of the Depart- lishment was revised and perpetuated. There were then, 


ment, are numerous, and of almost unlimited variety. 

It may be justly questioned, whether the present or- 
ganization of this body is such as to secure the necessary | 
attention to the diversified subjects placed under its di- | 
rection, and whether a judicious division of its duties 
would not facilitate the proper execution of the objects | 
proposed by the institution of this branch of the Depart- 
ment. 

Respectful reference is made to a communication from | 
the Navy Board, in answer to inquiries having relation to 
this subject, herewith transmitted, marked P. j 

The present Naval Corps of the United States is believ- | 
ed to be more numerous than is required for the wants of | 
the service, and more than can be advantageously em- 

loyed, with reference to their own advancement in the 
Calutodge and practice of their profession. 

‘‘ There can be no national establishment,” says a dis- 
tinguished Naval character, “like that of the Navy of the 
United States, which will not, in the course of years, re- 
¢eive into its ranks some who are illy calculated to uphold 
its character, much less to contribute thereto by their ta- 
lents and subordination.” ; 

“* There may exist, also, some who, when received into 
the service, were calculated to become its ornaments, but 
who may, through various concurring causes, have dege- 
merated intoa reproach. Happily for this institution, the 
Government retains in its hands the corrective for any de- 
fects in the corps.” 

“*It is now twenty cight years since a judicious prun- 
ing was given to the Navy; a period sufficient to admit 
some useless suckers to repose under the shade of its vir- 
¢ues and its valor. The time would, therefore, seem to 
have arrived to correct some of the evils of the service by 
& peace establishment ; and which it would go far to ef- 
fect, by ridding it of the useless and insubordinate portion 
of its materials. The remainder would be preserved in 
more correct views of the service, and their management 
become more easy to the Executive Department.” 

If, in pruning these excrescences from the too luxuri- 
ant growth of the Navy, some branches should be lopped 
off, which, in their day, have borne good fruit, ct it be 
remembered that the Navy pension fund, with its ample 
stores, is open for their sustenance and support ; and, it 
may be added, that the Navy Asylum on the Schuylkill, is 
now 80 near its completion as to promise at an early day 
to afford a permanent and comfortable residence to its 
disabled founders, and to such as, though not disabled, 
may have merited, by their bravery, er long and faithful 
services, the gratitude of their country. _ 

All which ie respectfully submitted. 
JOHN BRANCH. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post Orrrce DEPARTMENT, 
24th Nevemder, 1828. 
To the President of the United States : 

Sin: I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the state of this Department : 

The General Post Office was established July 26, 1775. 
There was then but one line of posts, extending from Fal- 
mouth, in New England, to Savannah, in Georgia ; and 
the Postmaster General was authorized to establish such 
cross post roads.as he should think proper. 


In October, 1782. the Postmaster General was required, 


and to the close of 1790, only seventy-five Post Offices 
in the United States : and the extent of Post Roads in 
the United States amounted to 1,875 miles. Now, the 
number ef Post Offices is eight thousand and four, and 
the Post Roads amount to 115,000 miles. 

The first line of mail coaches in the United States was 
established in pursuance of an act of Congress, passed 
September 7, 1785, extending from Portsmouth, in New 
Hampshire, to Savannah, in Georgia. The transporta- 
tion of the mail, in coaches, amounts, at this time, to 
6,507,818 miles in one year, and from the first of January 
next, it will be increased to 6,785,810 miles. The whole 
yearly transportation of the mail, in coaches, sulkies, and 
on horseback, amounts to about 15,700,000 miles. 

The whole amount of postages (the only source of re- 
venue to the Department) from 1789 to July 1, 1829, 
was $26,441,496 

The whole expenses of the Department, 

— the same period, were as fol- 
ow: 

Compensation to Postmasters 7,329,925 

Incidental expenses 896,967 

Transportation of the mail 16,052,513 

24,779,405 


Leaving en aggregate amount of revenue of 1,662,091 
The revenue of the Department is accounted for, as 
follows : 

Amount of the several 
from 1789 to 1828, 

Amount of the losses in the transmission 
of moneys during the same period 

Balance, as exhibited on the Books ofthe 
Department, on the Ist of July, 1829, 


‘Treasury, 


payments into the " 
- 1,103,063 


17,348 
541,680 


1,662,091 

From this statement, it appears that the Department 
has always been sustained by its own resources, and that 
no money has, at any time, been drawn from the Treasury 
for the transportation of the mails: but that it has con- 
tributed to the revenue of the Government. 

The sums paid into the Treasury, by the different 
Postmasters-General, are as follows : 

By Timothy Pickering, from December, 1793, to 
March, 1795, - - 47,499 

By Joseph Habersham, from June, 1795, to 
September, 1801, - 

By Gideon Granger, frem December, 1801, 
to December, 1813 .. 

By Return J. Meigs, from March, 1814, to 
June, 1823 

By John McLean, 
cember, 1828 


363,310 
291,579 


387,209 


from July, 1823, to De- 


13 ,466 
Making together, the foregoing sum of 1,103,663 
The balance, of 541,680, exhibited by the books of 
this Department, on the Ist of July, 1829, covers all the 
balances due from Postmasters and others, of every de- 


| scription, which have been accumulating for forty years, 


including those of the most doubtful, and many of a des- 
perate character. The Report of the late Postmaster- 
General exhibited a balance of 352,105 10, as the amount 
of available funds at the dispos:tion of the Department, on 
}the Ist of July, 1828. The amount exhibited by the 
| books of the Department on that day, is 616,394 ; from 
which it appears that the sum of 284,289, of old balances, 
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was estimated to be either desperate, or of.so uncertain 
a character, as that no reliance could be had upon any 


| 


It appears, therefore, that the funds of the Department 
suffered a diminution, from July 1, 1828, to July, 1, 1829, 


part of it: and it is believed, from examination, that this| of $101,256 03. 


estimate did not essentially vary from what will prove to 


In this result, all the collections made of former debts, 


have been the actual amount of losses from 1789 to 1828 :| as well as all losses ascertained within the year, are com- 


To the above amount of - - 
Must be added this sum, due for postages prior 
to July 1, 1828, which is since found to be des- 


$284,289 








perate : - - - - 22,235 | 
Counterfeit money found onhand, $2,634 
Notes of broken Banks - 1,672 

4,306 

Making, together, the total amount of losses 

by bad debts and bad money 310,830 
Which sum, deducted from the abovemention- 

ed balance of - - : : 541,680 
Leaves the actual balance, on the Ist of July, : 

1829, : 3 . . - $230,850 


The fractions in this statement being omitted. 

The amount of moneys on hand, and due from Post- 
masters, including judgments obtained on old accounts, 
was reported by the late Postmaster General to be, on 
the 1st day of July, 1827, $370,033 37 

He also reported an excess of expenditures 
beyond the amount of receipts for the 
year ending the Ist of July, 1828, of 
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Leaving a balance of moneys on hand, and 
due from Postmasters, including judg- 
ments obtained on old accounts, on the 
Ist of July, 1828, of 

The amount of postages 
from July 1, 1828, toJuly 
1, 1829, is found to be 

The expenditures of the 
Department forthe same 
period, are as follows : 

Compensation to 
Postmasters $559,237 28 


$532,105 10 


$1,707,418 42 


Transportation 

of the Mail 1,153,646 21 
Incidental ex- 

penscs 69,249 08 


1,782,132 57 








Shewing, in the amount of 
expenditures from July 
1, 1828, to July 1, 1829, 
an excess beyond the 
amount of revenue, ad- 
mitting that every cent 
of postage of the last 
year shall be collected,of 

Add amount of 
bad debts, as 
before men- 
tioned $ 22,235 50 

And amount of 
bad money 


$74,714 15 


4,306 38 
——_—- 26,541 88 
—————— $101,256 03 
Leaving the true balance of available funds 

at the disposal of the Department, on the 

Ast of July, 1829, provided no farther loss- 

es shall be sustained in the collection, viz: 

Cash in deposite $136,443 86 
Balances due from Post- 
masters and others 94,400 21 





| prehended. 
|" ‘The expense for transporting the mail, by reason of 
| the increased facilities contracted for, before the com- 
mencement of the present year, from January 1 to July 
| 1, 1829 exceeded the expense for transportation durin 
| the corresponding period of the preceding year, $67,333: 
) and the expenditures of the Department for the same 
| period, being the first half the current year, had there 
| been no increase of postagcs, would have exceeded its 
' revenue 68,681, equal to $137,362, for the year. The 
; actual excess of expenditure, however, owing to the in- 
| crease of revenue for the half year ending July 1, 1829, 
| amounts to but $49,778 55. 
| When Tentered upon the duties of the Department, 
_ on the 6th April last, I found the contracts had been made, 
, and the responsibilities of the Department incurred, for 
the whole of the current year, and from one to four years 
in prospect, in the most expensive sections of the coun- 
try. It appeared necessary, therefore, to direct the ener- 
| gies of the Department principally to the great object of 
} sustaining its operations, in the engagements which it had 
' already contracted, by its own resources. This coukl be 
effected only by enforcing a strict observance of the law 
on the part cf Postmasters, in preventing, so far as prac- 
ticable, all abuses, and in accounting, regularly and 
promptly, for all the moneys coming into their hands ; by 
guarding against all further increase of expense, except 
in cases absolutely demanded by the public interest ; and 
| by instituting such checks and responsibilities in the 
mode of transacting the business of the Department, as to 
secure, more effectually, a proper application of its funds, 
}and to prevent, in all cases, a diversion of any part of 
| them from their legitimate objects. 
| To correct abuses in the privilege of franking, which 
had prevailed to a considerable extent, and to prevent 
others, which were beginning to show themselves, it was 
thought expedient to issue a circular to Postmasters, call- 
ing their special attention to the subject, and enjoining 
renewéd vigilance and energy on their part. This cir- 
cular, bearing date the 18th of May last, has not been 
without its effect. The postages accounted for by Post- 
masters are accumulating in an increased ratio, which pro- 
mises advantageous results. The proceeds of postages 
| for the quarter ending June 30, 1829, exceed the amount 
for the corresponding quarter of 1828, by $30,376 59. 
The accounts for the quarter ending the 30th of Septem- 
ber last, are not all-examined, but so far as the examina- 
tion has proceeded, it promises a proportionate increase. 

The contracts for transporting the mail in the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missour', Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, and the Territory of Arkansas, con- 
stituting one section, will expire with the current year. 
‘The rapid increase of population and of business in those 
sections of country required considerable improvements 
in the frequency, the celerity, and the mode of trausport- 
ing the mail on the leading routes, fer which provision 
has been made in the renewal of the contracts, 

The mail communication between New Orleans and the 
Seat of the General Government, by way of Mobile and 
Montgomery, in Alabama, and Augusta, in Georgia, will, 
from the commencement of the ensuing year, be effected 
three times a week, affording comfortable conveyances for 


_ travellers, and the whole trip performed in the period of 
two weeks, each way, through the capitals of Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Lines of four-herse post coaches will also be establish- 
ed, from the first day of January next, to run three times 
a week, both ways, bctwecn Nashville and Memphis, in 
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Tennessee. This improvement was deemed important to 
keep a regular and certain intercourse between the 
Western States and New Orleans—Memphis being a point 
on the Mississippi to which steamboats can come at all 
seasons of the year : it being contemplated to extend this 
line to New Orleans by steamboats, so soon as the means 
of the Department will justify, and the public interest 
shall require it. ‘To give greater utility to this improve- 
ment, a weekly line of coaches will ulso be established at 
the same time, from Florence, in Alabama, (where it will 
connect with the line from Huntsville,) to Bolivar, in 
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received and disbursed by one of the Assistants, while the 
Postmaster General was held responsible in law, for their 
proper application. ‘Fhe Assistant had it in his power at 
all times to withdraw, or furnish, fcr the use of others, the 
funds of the Department, to a large amount, without the 
knowledge of its head or of any other person attached to it.. 
There was no check upon any such transactions, nor any. 
thing connected with the system calculated to bring them 
to light. The Assistant made ceposites of part of the funds 
in different banks, subject to his individual checks ; and re- 
tained a part in bis own hands, but to what ameunt is not 


Sat a mecca crane aati neck oni cement arte eee 


Tennessee, at which point it will form a junction with | shewn by any document or record in the Department. On 
the line from Nashville to Memphis the change of the system, there was found in an iron coffer, 
Such improvements are also provided in the transporta- in his possession, the sum of $19,87 6 89, consisting of $1994 
tion of the mail through Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, as | in specie, and $19, 857 794 in bank notes, certificates, and 
that the lines of stages three timcs a week between Louis- | checks. Of this sum $2,633 76 were found to be coun- 
ville, in Kentucky, and St. Louis, in Missouri, will con + terfeit, and $1,672 62 were in notes of broken banks, 
nect the correspondence and the travelling in a period of | and of no value. A part of the remainder is of very 
two days less than the time now occupied ; and continue | doubtful character. Such as was not ascertained to be 
the line to Fayette, beyond the centre of Missouri, within | good, has been sent to the different States from which it 
thesame time which is now allowed for reaching St. Louis. | issued, for the purpose of determining its valne, and ren- 
A weekly line of stages will also go into operation on the | dering it available ; but what proportion of it will be 
first of January next, from Fayette to Independence, near | found worthless or depreciated is not yet learned. 
the western boundary of that State. The necessity of an entire change in the mode of 
These, with other improvements provided for by the | conducting this business was most obvious. 
contracts which have just been mace, will add 277,992 | Directions have been given, that the money appropri- 
miles to the annual transportation of the mail in stages. | ated by law for the payment of salaries shall never be 
Notwithstanding the increased expense which these | united with the funds of the Department, but that it shall 
additional services would require, the new contracts have , be drawn by an agent appointed for that purpose, and 
been made, including all the improvements, for $19,195 37 | applied directly to the object for which it is appropriated; 
per annum less than the sum paid under the expiring con- | so that the persons receiving it shall have no accounts 
tracts for the transportation of the mail in that section. ‘he opened on the books of the Department. This will ef- 
advantageous terms of these contracts will effect a saving | fectually prevent advances and over payments, on that 
to the Department of about twenty-five per cent. in pro-| head, in future. 
portion to the services to be performed. It was important to devise a system by which no moneys 
On entering the Department, my attention was, at an | should be received, ordisbursed orinany manner come with- 


early day, drawn to the manner in which its funds were | in the control of any one individual ; but that all moneys 


received and disbursed. Circumstances transpired at the | should be paid into the Department by certificates of de- 
very threshold of this inquiry, which indicated a loose- | posite in banks, and that nothing could be drawn from such 
ness and irresponsibility entirely incompatible with that | deposites, not even by the head of the Department, with- 
system which ought to characterize every branch of the | out the signature of two cistinct officers of the Department, 
public service. Moneys had been advanced to different | each acting independently of the other, and both certifying 
persons contrary to law; and persons in the immediate | to the correctness of the act. Also, that the transfer of 
employment of the Department, who receive stipulated | moneys from Postmasters to Contractors should be sub- 
salaries, defined and appropriated by law, had received | ject to the same guard, and require, in like manner, the 
moneys in advance from the funds of the Department, be- | investigation and signature of two distinct oflicers of the 
yond the allowances so provided, and which had not been | Department. It was likewise necessary that the system 
appropriated. There stands at this day, on the books of | should embrace a rule which should require Postmasters 
the Department, a balance of $ 2,164 16, for moneys for- | to account promptly for the proceeds of their offices, and 
merly advanced out of the funds of the Department be- | prevent an accumulation of postage in their hands. This 
yond the compensation provided by law, to different | has been done ; and it is believed that the moneys of this 
officers and clerks who had been employed, but who have | Department are now as effectually protected as those of 
left the service: the greater part of which will probably | any other Department jn the Government. 
never be collected. A considerable number of accounts! ‘The observance of the system which has been adopted, 
stand open against otherfindividuals for moneys advanced, | will require additional labor, but it is deemed essential to 
some of whom are now unknown to the Department. An| the security and prosperity of this Department. 
act of Congress of April 21, 1806, appropriated $6,400} I have the honor to be, with great regard, your obedi- 
for repairing the road from Athens on the route to New | ent servant, W. T. BARRY. 
Orleans, and § 6,000 for the road between Nashville and | 
Natchez, to be expended under the direction of the Pre- | 
sident, who designated the Postmaster General to carry | 
the law into effect. The moneys appropriated were min- | kinins ‘ 
gled with the general funds of the Department, out of 1 aoe a Nocaber 
which the expenses of the road were defrayed ; and there eohtngton, ns owes 1829. 
are now standing on the books of the office, a balance of , Mon. Jonn I. avon, Secretary of War: 
$1,405 67 against the first, and against the other of these | Sin: In obedience to your instructions of the 12th 
roads a balance of $1,946 65, making together the sum | September, I have the honor to report the progress of 
of $ 3,352 32, on account of moneys advanced by the De- | all the operations under the Engineer Department during 
partment, and for which it is still accountable as so much | the year ending the Mth September 1829, and to pre- 
money in hand, though these accounts originated twenty- | sent an estima‘e of the funds which will be required for 
three years since. These facts evinced a radical defect in | their prosecution during the ensuing year. This report 
the system of financial operations of the Department. | is also accompanied by two statements, marked A and B, 
Itappearcd that all the funds of the Department were | of which the first is an exhibit of the fiscal concerns of 
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the department during the past year, showing the amount 
ef funds appropriated for each work, the amount drawn 
feom the Treasury and remitted to the disbursing officers, 
‘and the amount of accounts rendered and settled within 
#he same period : the second statement shows the fortifi- 
ations not yet commenced, for which plans have been 
prepared, arranged in the order ir. which it is recommend- 
ed that the worksbe oommenced. 

The operations under this department, during the 
year, have been as follows: 


I. FORTIFICATIONS. 


1. Sea wall for the protection of George’s Island, Boston 
Harbor, Massachusetts—This work, the object of which 
is to preserve an important site for one of the defences 
ef Boston Harbor, has beer completed, and a small ba- 
lance of the appropriation remains unexpended, which 
the agent has been instructed to retain in his hands, in 
order to apply it, if necessary, in the Spring, to the re- 
pair of any injury which the masonry may sustain in con- 
sequence of the violent storms to which that part of the 
aoast is liable inthe Winter as well as to give additional 
strength to those parts of the censtruction which may be 
found to require it. 

2. Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode Isiand.—The pro- 
gress of operations on this work has been as great as the 
amount of the appropriation for the year would permit ; 
the funds have been applied in the most efficient man- 
ger, and the materials and workmanship are of an excel- 
lent character. An abundant supply of materials is ob- 
tained from Rhode Island and the neighboring States. 

3. Fort Hamilion, New Utrecht Point, New York.— 
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sover that tier. The amount estimated for the next year, 
is therefore intended to be applied principally to cen. 
structing the outworks on the front of attack. 

7. Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Vi trginia.— The ex- 
tent of operations on this work has corresponded with 
what was contemplated at the beginning of the season. 
No contracts have been made for the supplies of 
materials, during the past year, at the works in Hamp- 
ton Roads, but they have been obtained by purchase in 
apen market; the supplies have been, except in the arti- 
ele of freestone before mentioned, very abundant, and of 
superior quality; they have been obtained principally 
from the country bordering on the waters of the Chesa- 


ake. 

8. Fort Macon, Beaufort, North Carvlina—The pro- 
gress of operations on this work has not been so great as 
was expected, owing, as the superintending engineer re. 
presents, to difficulties which have arisen in procuring a 
sufficient supply of bricks ofa suitable quality; and thie 
being the chief material used in the construetion, the 
work has been necessarily retarded. _It is hoped that 
arrangements will soon be made to obviate any further 
| difficulty on this subject. 

9. Fort at Oak Island, North Carolina.—During the 
past year, the construction of this work has been continu- 
| ed in a satisfactory manner, and a great portion of its ma- 
| sonry is now completed. 
| 10. Fortifications in Charleston Harbor, South Carolina. 

—<As contemplated at the time of my last annual report, 
/an officer of engineers was assigned last Winter to jthe 
| Charleston station; he has been, as yet, chiefly occupied 

with the preparatory arrangements for the construction 





The materials used in the construction of this work, are | of a fort on the shoal opposite to Fort Moultrie. The work 
ehiefly obtained from the Southern part of the State of | has been traced out, and preparations made at Fort John. 
Mew York ; the supply is abuadant, and the quality, both | son, on James’s Island, for receiving materials and quar- 
ef materials and workmanship, very good; the progress | tering the persons to be employed. A contract hasbeen 
made in the construction has been such that the comple-| made for the delivery of 30,000 tons of stone for the 
tion of the work may be expected during the next year, | foundation of the new fort, and active operations will be 


and the estimate is founded on that expectation. 


4. Repairs of Fort Lafayette, Narrows, New York.— | 


Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining a sufficient 
number of workmen to carry on these repairs at the 
game time with the construction of Fort Hamilton, owing 
partly also to the unhealthiness of the situation during 
4he Summer, which deters workmen who can find advan- 
¢ageous employment elsewhere. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, much work has been done, and the repairs 
will probably be completed this Winter, or early in the 
Spring ; the funds available are ample for this purpose. 
5. Repairs of Fort Delaware, Delaware River.—-A con- 


| forthwith commenced. 
| As Castle Pinckney enters into the system of defences 
| projected for Charleston Harbor, the Superintending En- 
| gineer has been instructed to put it in a state of thorough 
| repair, agreeably to a project approved by the Depart- 
ment. The cost of the repairs will be about 10,000 dol- 
|lars. In addition to the funds now available for Fortifica- 
tions in Charleston Harbor, the sum of 25,000 dollars is 
| estimated for, in order to enable the Superintending En- 
| gineerto take advantage of all the facilities that may be 
| presented by transient vessels, for obtaining a further 


| supply of stone on the most reasonable terms. 





siderable part of the working season had elapsed, before | 11 Fort on Cockspur Island, Savannah River, Georgia. 
an officer became disposable for this work ; and that —The operations on this work have also been chiefly ofa 
eircumstance, combined with the sickness which prevail- | preparatory nature, such as an examination of the site, 
ed at Fort Delaware during the Summer, has prevented | laying out the work, the construction of the wharves and 
4he completion of the repairs this season, but they will | temporary quarters, and the excavation‘efa short canal to 

: 5 inishe y the se of year. | facilitate the delivery of materials. The small sum requi- 
be in a great measure finished by the close of the year yo 3 
Whe om consists principally of repairs to the embank- | red forthe next year, is to be applied to the purchase of 
ments and wharves, necessary forthe protection of the | the site; which could not be concluded, for want of the 
ésland, and for the service of the garrison, special authority required by law in such cases. ; 

6. Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Virginiu.—The| 12. Fortat Santa Rosa I-land, Pensacola Bay, Florida. 
gasonry of the body of this work is nearly completed, |—For the same reason which delayed the commence- 
and would have been closed, but fora failure in the sup- | ment of operations on ‘he two last mentioned works, viz: 

ly of freestone, owing to the death of the person who | the want of disposable officers, a considerable time elap- 
had engaged to turnish it; 60,000 cubic yar.ls of earth | sed, after the appropriation for this fort was made, before 
thave been placed in the embankments, which will be near- | the officer charged with its construction could repair to 
ly:completed. to the extent at present contemplated, dur-| his post. Preparatory arrangements were commenced 
ing the ensuing Winter. In order that the masonry jin November last; and in June, the excavations — 8 
one ‘ r i solids Si at ti r cuted wit 

of the revetments may have time to consolidate | gun. Since that time, the work has been prose 
before it is subjected to great®pressure, occasioned | great activity, and to the entire satisfaction of — ow 
: ee ph tall ag : 5 ; ng 

bankments of sand, it is proposed to raise | ment. The estimate for the service of this work, duri 

Sheen Valanaioments at present, only to the level of the | the ensuing year, is rather greater than usual: the rea 
terre plein which is to reccive the upper tier of guns, | sons for whichare, that, asa general rule, the construction 
jeaving for a future time the formation of the parapet to/ of such works can be carried on with more economy 
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and represent the importance of early appropriations, in 
a the most efficient and economical application of 
the funds for public works. This remark applies with 
peculiar force to the works situated in the Southern re- 
- of our country, where the Winter season, the most 
avorable, and, in some instances, the only onein which 
the work of construction can be carried on, is frequently 
lost, in consequence of the appropriations being made 
ata late period of the session of Congress. To obviate 
this inconvenience, as far as practicable, this year, with 
regard to Fort Jackson, it was suggested that a portion ot 
the contingent fund for fortifications should be applied to- 
the service of that work, that the engineer might make 
immediate engagements for the purchase and delivery of 
materials during the Winter ; but the idea was abandoned 
in consequence of the opinion of the President, that such 
an application of the fund was unauthorized by law, and 
that it would be better to defer the completion of the fort 
for another year. 

16. Repairs and Contingencies of Fortifications —About 
one-third only of this appropriation has been drawn from 
the Treasury; thatsum has been applied chiefly to the 
payment of a small arrearage dae at Fort Delaware ; to 
repairs at Fort Columbus, New York ; Fort M’Henry and 
Fort Washington, Maryland ; and Fort Moultrie, South. 
Carolina ; to the completion of a cistern at Fort Monroe ; 
to the service of fortifications on the Gulf of Mexico ; to 
defraying expenses of the Board of Engineers for fortifi- 
cations ; and the expenses incidental to a resolution of the 
Senate, relative to the examination of certain sites for an 
armory on the Western Waters. 


Il. CIVIL CONSTRUCTIONS. 


1. Pier at La Plaisance Bay, Michigan Territory.—The 
construction of this pier was completed on the 30th 
September, with the exception of a part of the planking, 
which will be finished as soon as the materials can be ob- 
tained from the mills. 

2. Huron River, Ohio.—One of the piers intended to 
form a channel at the entrance of this river, has been ex- 
tended to the length contemplated, and the other re- 
quires an addition of 150 yards of pier work to complete 
it. A small additional sum is required for planking and 
raising these piers in some parts, where the action of the 
current has caused them to settle. 

3. Black River, Ohio.—As stated in the last annual Re- 
port, the works for removing the sand bar at the entrance 
of this river, were commenced in the Autumn of 1828, 
since which time satisfactory progress has been made in 
their construction. 

4. Cleaveland Harbor, Ohio.—To the length of the 
piers forming the entrance of this harbor, 262 yards have 
been added during the past year; the sum stated in the 
estimate will complete the work. 

5. Grand River, Ohio.—No funds having been appro 
priated this year for the works at the mouth of Grand Ri. 
ver, a further sum is now asked for to complete them; the 
progress of the construction, during the last year, has 
been as great as the means would permit—270 yards hav- 
ing been aclded to the length of the piers. The beneficial 
effects resulting from the works, as stated in my last annu- 
al report, continue to be felt. 

6. Cunningham’s Creeh, Ohio.—The pier at the mouth 
of this creek was nearly finished on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, and will be completed this year. 

7. Ashtabula Creek, Ohio—TVhe construction of piers 
at the entrance of this creek having been completed, a 
safe harbor has been formed, and the required depth over 
the bar, mentioned in my last annual report, will be ob- 
tained by means of a dredging machine now in operation. 

Coneaut Creek, Ohio.—The construction of piers at the 
entrance of this creek, for which the first appropriation 
was made at the last session of Congress, was commenc- 











when circumstances will permit of its being done ina 
short period; and in case of works on our Southern fron- 
tier, such is the mildness of the climate, that, where the 
site is sufficiently healthy, the operations are uninterrupt- 
ef during the year, and the facilities for applying a large 
sumare consequently very great. In addition to this con- 
siGeration, it is also urged that, i justice to the officers 
and other persons employed on the construction of these 
works, they should be completed as rapidly as possible: 
for, even in situations comparatively healthy, many of 
them, being necessarily not inured to the climate, con- 
tract diseases which, if not fatal, produce an effect on their 
eonstitutions which may never be removed. The loss of 
valuable lives, which the corps cannot cease to regret, 
bears testimony to the truth of this remark, and affords 
the strongest argument in support of the principle pro- 
posed to be edopted. 

13. Fort at Mobile Point, Alabama —The memoir ex- 
planatory of the progress of this work, during the past 
year, has not yet been received; but, on reference to the 
annual statement, it appears that the funds advanced have 
been applied agreeably to the project offered at the com 
mencement of the year. 

14. Tower at Bayou Dupré, Louisiana.—A contract 
has been made for the construction of this work, which 
is now in progress, under the direction of an officer of 
engineers, and will probably be completed during the en- 
suing Winter. 

15. Fort Jackson, Plaquemine Bend, Louisiana.—At 
the date of my last annual report, it was supposed that no 
additional appropriation would be required for the com- 
pletion of this work, and consequently none was made 
for the year 1829. The following extracts from the an- 
nual memoir of the Superintending Engineer, will ex- 
plain the causes which have defeated this expectation, 
and made it necessary to ask for the further sum introdu- 
eed into the estimate for next year. 

**Many causes have tended to lead me from a correct 
estimate, particularly in the article of bricks. They have 
varied in size, from 64 to 76 cubic inches; and, of these 
different sizes, millions have been received from year to 
year. No correct idea was therefore formed of the total 
number required, as has proved to be the case; nor could 
a uniformity in size have been secured, owing to the ine- 
quality of shrinkage of the clay of which they are made. 

At all the Northern Atlantic ports, from whence they are 
drawn, the size of the mould was made uniform; this, 
however, did not secure the desired result. 

** Another cause was the impracticability of ascertain- 
ing the number of this material remaining on hand, at any 

articular period—the quantities always exceeding mil- 

ions, did not justify the expense of counting them. Ano- 

ther fruitful source of error, has been the vast difference 
in bulk between the soil when first taken from the ditch- 
es, or its natural position, and after it had completely 
dried, when its bulk is very materially reduced ; added to 
which is the settling of some inches of the whole mass 
of the embankments, owing to the compressibility of the 
soil beneath, in a ratio nearly equal to the shrinking of the 
earth excavated. ‘Various other causes have tended to 
retard the progress of this work, as detailed from time to 
time in the monthly reports, and made its cost exceed any 
sum [ had supposed requisite. Hence, then, the necessi- 
ty for the present estimated amount. The inconvenience 
and increased expense of suspending works of this des- 
cription from ‘ime to time, together with the impractica- 
bility of giving orders for the manufacture of materials, 
until after the appropriations are made, has been so re- 
peatedly made known to your Department, as to make 
further mention of this subject unnecessary.” 
I would here respectfully call your attention more par- 
ticularly to the last paragraph just quoted from the me- 
moir of the Superintending Engineer at Fort Jackson, 
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ed during the Summer, and has been successfully con- 
tinued. 

9. Presqu’ Isle Bay, Pennsylvania.—The works form- 
ang the harbor of Erie have been completed, and the 
operation is attended with complete success in forming a 
spacious and commodious anchorage for the largest class 
of vessels navigating Lake Erie. Over the bar, which 
‘had formerly but one anda half feet of water, seven feet 
may be now carried, even at a lower stage of water than 
is usual in the lake, and the effect of closing the breach 
in the peninsula, which has been done this year, will no 
doubt be to improve the entrance still more. 

10. Dunkirk Harbor, New York.—The pier construct- 
ed as a breakwater to secure this harbor is found to have 
the desired effect. A small sum is introduced into the 
estimate in order to enable the engineer to complete the 
planking of the picr, which would suffer injury from 
being left in its present unfinished state. 

11. Buffalo Harbor, New York,.—The balance remain- 
ing from the appropriation of 1828, has been advanta- 
‘gcously applied during this year; and, to complete the 
imprevement of the harbor, a further sum is now requi- 
red, as stated in the general estimate. ‘The importance 
of this harbor to the commerce and navigation of Lake 
Erie is considered such as fully to justify the expense 
incurred in making it safe and easy of access. 

12. Black Rock Harbor, New York.—The object of the 
appropriation made at the last session of Congress for im 
proving the entrance to this important harbor, which 
forms the Western termination of the Erie Canal, has 
been in a great measure accomplished by the erection of 
suitable works, of a substantial character. For the com- 
pletion of the works which have been thus commenced, 
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tide Rock” and the ‘‘ Sunken Rock,” for the removal of 
which, contracts were made last Winter. That for 
deepening the water on the “Sunken Rock,” the 
smaller of the two obstructions, has been accomplished, 
but the Agent has informed me that the Contractor will 
abandon the ‘* Half-tide Rock,” being convinced that he 
cannot, without loss, comply with his engagements. Ag 
the work is one concerning which no person in the vi- 
cinity had any experience, but one offer was made for 
the contract, and for the same reason no penal bond was 
required of the Contractor. To effect the gbject of re- 
moving these obstructions, a further appropriation is 
therefore required. 

18 Hurbor of Saco, Maine.—One of the piers for the 
improvement of this harbor remains to be constructed, 
and one of those completed will require some repairs, in 
consequence of injury it received from storms. It is be- 
lieved that the funds now available will be. sufficient for 
these purposes, and that the works will have the desired 
effect of protecting the harbor. 

19. Kennebunk River, Maine.—The pier at the en- 
trance of this river has been completed, except a small 
part of the sheathing, which could not be done before 
the close of the working season, but will be finished early 
in the Spring. 

20. Berwick Branch of Piscataqua River, Maine-—The 
operations for improving the navigation of this river, near 
Berwick, have been conducted with intelligence and 
success, during the year past, and it is believed that the 

| tunds available will be sufficient to complete the removal 
of the obstructions so as to afford a navigation of six fect 
water at mid tide, which will effect the object for which 
the appropriation was granted. 


the addititional sum, stated in the general estimate, which 21. Merrimack Iiiver, Massachuselts—The construc- 
falls below the original estimate of their cost, is required; | tion of works at the mouth of this river, for improving 
and with a view to the further security of the harbor, | the harbor of Newburyport, was commenced last Spring, 


agreeably to the plan originally contemplated, the expe- 
liency of asking for an appropriation to construct a mole 
on the Eastern side of the entrance, is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
13. Gennessee River, New York. 2 The construction 
14. Big Sodus Bay, New York.§ of piers for the im- 
rovement of these two harbors was commenced during the 
ast Summer, under the direction of one agent, and has 
been continued in an approved manner as far as the funds 
appropriated have availed. By the close of this year 
about one fifth of the work at each place will have been 
finished. 


15. Oswego Harbor, New York.—The calm season on } 


Z.ake Ontario has been too short to enable the contractor 
to complete the piers at the entrance of this harbor, and 
the work has also sustained some damage by storms, 
which it was necessary to repair. An inspection of the 
works in this harbor was made last year by the Officer 
of Engineers, who surveyed the several harbors on Lake 
Ontario, and he recommended the construction of a pier 
head as requisite for their security. The estimate for 
next year embraces, therefore, three items ; the first for 
indemnifying the contractor for damages sustained in 
storms ; the second for completing the pievs ; the third 
for the pier head ; which is submitted for approval. Os- 
wego Harbor is the outlet of a Canal which connects 
Lake Ontario with the Erie Canal of New York, and is 
therefore an important point in the navigation of the 
Lake. 

16. Sackett’s Harbor, New York.—Tie operations for 
the improvement of this harbor were placed, in the 
Spring of this year, under charge of the Assistant Quar- 
termaster at that post, and are now conducted under the 
direction of the Quartermaster General. 

17. Lovejoy’s Narrows, Kennebec River, Maine.—The 
obstructions to the navigation of this river at the Nar- 
rows, consisted of two masses of rock, called the ‘* Half- 


materials for the purpose having been prepared during 
i the preceding Winter. These works differ from those 
on the Lakes in the material circumstance of being con- 
structed in tide water, and hence the project was consi- 
| dered in a great measure experimental. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the experiment should not have been 
at first attended with complete success. A portion ot 
the mole across the lateral channel has been undermined, 
and swept away bythe tide. Measures have been taken 
| to repair the injury sustained ; in consequence of which, 
an additional appropriation will be required for the com- 
pletion of the work agreeably to the original design. 

22. Deer Island, Bosion Harbor, Massachuselts.—Satis- 

| factory progress has been made during the past year in 
the construction of the sea wall for the preservation of 
that island. as before remarked, with respect to 

| George’s Island, the works in Boston Harbor are liable to 

| injury, whilst incomplete, from the effects of violent 

| storms. Such a one occurred on the 31st of last month, 

| and the action of the Sea displaced a part of the upper 
courses of stone on the more exposed part of the wall, the 
replacing of which will cause an expense of § 1,200 or 
$ 1,500. 

23. Plymouth Beach, Massashuseits—The expendi- 

tures on the work for the preservation of this beach have, 
| for two years past, been very small ; about $ 500 having 
been applied to keeping them in repair ; and it is desira- 
| ble to have a small sum disposable, to be used in check- 
| ing the encroachments of the sea, until, by the effect of 
| natural causes, Constantly operating, the work shall have 
acquired complete permanency. 

24. Provincetown Harbor, Massachusetts.—The appro- 
priation for the preservation of the point of land form- 
ing this harbor was first made in 1826, and reverted last 
year to the surplus fund, in consequence of the want of 

| success which attended the endeavors of the Department 
to procure a local agent for directing the works, and the 
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same cause has still prevented the application of the fund 
which was re-appropriated at the last session of Congress. 

25. Hyannis Harbor, Massachusetis. —The construction 
of the Breakwater for the protection of this harbor has 
been continued during the year, and a small balance of 
funds is still in the hands of the agent, to be applied, neat 
Spring, to the same object. 

26. Nantucket Harbor, Massachuseits.—In order to try 
the experiment of opening a deeper channel over the bar 
at the entrance of this harbor, a dredging machine, with 
the necessary apparatus, was purchased last Spring, and 
advantage has been taken of all the favorable weather 
which has since occurred, for using it. The agent re- 
ports that the channel already excavated remains open, 
and that he has no doubts of a satisfactory result from the 
continuance of the operations. ; 

27. Edgartown Harbor, Massachusetis.—An appropria- 
tion was made last Spring for extending the pier on which 
the light-house at the entrance of this harbor is built, and 
the object has been accomplished in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

28. Warren River, Rhode Island.—The erection of a 
pier and beacon on Allen’s Rocks, in this river, has been 
effected. The work is done in a substantial manner, and 
the expense has fallen little short of the sum apprupriat- 
ed for the object. 

29. Stonington{Harbor, Connecticul.—The construction 
of a Breakwater for the improvement of this harbor has 
been well conducted, and, from the protection which the 
work, even in its present unfinished state, is represented 
to have afforded during the last equinoxtial gales, the 
best results are anticipated from its completion. 


30. Mill River, Connecticut.—-A portion of the funds | 


appropriated for the formation of a harbor at the mouth 
of this river, and for improving its navigation, have been 
applied, during the last season, to the construction of a 
Breakwater, and the balance will probably suffice to ef- 
fect what remains to be done next Spring, to complete 
the projected works. 

31. 32. 33. Marcus Hook, Fort Mifflin, Port Penn, 
Pennsylvanic. 

34. New Castle, Delaware. 

The Annual Report of the officer who superintends 
the construction of these places has not been received, 
but from his monthly reports of progress, itis concluded 
that the piers in the Delaware, at the several points, are 
very nearly, if not quite finished ; some further funds 
may be required for deepening the harbors around them. 

35. Ocracock Inlet, North Carelina.—The operations, 
under the acts appropriating funds for the removal of the 
shoals that obstruct the navigation of this inlet, have 
been as yet confined to the construction and preparation 
of the necessary machinery. ‘The Superintending En- 
gineer at Fort Macon, under whose directions this was 
commenced, being unable, on account of his distance 
from Ocracock, to devote sufficient time to that object, 
without interfering with his other duties, the direction 
of the operations has been assigned to another Officer 
of Engineers, by whom they will be commenced on the 
completion of the machinery, which has been somewhat 
delayed by the failure of Contractors. 

36. Cape Fear River, North Carolina.—To avoid, if 


possible, imposing new duties on the Superintending | 


Engineer at Oak Island, it was at first proposed to place 
the operations for improving the navigation of this river 
under the direction of the State Authorities, but the 
Board of Internal Improvements of North Carolina hav- 
ing requested that a different course might be pursued, 
they were afterwards given in charge to the abovemen- 
tioned officer, who has made suitable arrangements for 
carrying them on. The lateness of the season at which 
he was put in charge, anc the unhealthiness of the river 
shores in the Summer, has preveuted the accoimplish- 
Vor. VI.—D 
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oan of much work previously to the 30th September 
ast. 

37. Inland passage between the St. Mary’s River, Geor- 
gia, and St. Jihn’s River, Florida —The operations for 
unproving this navigation have been satisfactorily carried 
on during the last season, and it is expected that, by the 
middle of December, they will be completed as far as 
the available funds will suffice for that object. The ad- 
ditional sum estimated for is intended to cover the ex: 
pense of superintendence and other contingencies. 

38. St. Mark’s River, Floride.—For want of a suitable 
Agent to conduct the work for improving the navigation 
of this river, nothing has yet been done towards that 
object. 

39. Apalachiocola River, Florida. —On the 3d of Sep- 
tember, the Agent assigned to superintend the improve- 
ment of the navigation of this river reported, that, in 
consequence of the high stage of the water throughout 
the Summer, he had been unable to operate, but expect- 
ed to do so during the months of October or November. 
He also states that the good effects of the work done last 
year have been sensibly felt in the navigation. 

40. Bay ef Mobile. The operation for deepen- 

41. Puss aw Heron. ing these several channels 

42. Pascagoula River. of navigation are, for want 
of a sufficient number of officers, all placed under the 
charge of the Engineer who superintends the construc- 
tion of a Fort at Mobile Point; the last is alone suffi- 
cient to occupy him very fully, and time has, therefore, 
been wanting for him to prepare his Annual Reports up 
to the 30th of September, and transmit them to this De- 
partment. It is known, however, that a dredging ma- 
chine has been in operation on each channel for some 
time past. 

43. Red River, Louisiena and Arkansas.—Under ihe 
direction of the commanding Engineer on the Gulf of 
Mexico, a careful examination of the part of this river, 
which includes the Raft, was made last Summer, and a pro- 
ject proposed for improving its navigation. An officer of 
Infantry has been since detailed, to take charge of the 
operations for that purpose, which will be carried on this 
Winter. 

44. 


Mississippi River. —To conduct the operations for 
improving the navigation of this river, with more effect, 
the superintendent, Captain Henry Shreve, was autho- 
rized to construct a steamboat of such strength, and fur- 
nished with such apparatus, as can be applied to the re- 


ior of snags. ‘This boat having been completed, and 
put in operation, has, according to the superintendent’s 
| machin fully answered the purpose. By means of its 
machinery, a snag or sawyer of the largest dimensions ig 
removed in a few minutes; and it is expected that the 
continuance of the operations will go very far to effect 
the important and highly desirable object of freeing the 
navigation of the Mississippi from those dangerous im- 
pediments. 

45. ‘hio River.—The operations for improving the 
navigation of this river have been this year confined to 

| deepening the channel through the “ Grand Chain,” 

} near its mouth : the charge of them was entrusted to the 

| ‘intendent onthe Mississippi river. 2 

<aaahies ines Rieeia ae weeuhiseay fi a = ee 
Se er, < ’ y for this purpose 
were in readiness to take advantage of the first low stage 
of water in the river to commence operations. 

46. Repairs of the Cumberland Road, between Cumber- 
land and Wheeling —The superintendent appointed to 
direct this work was instructed to adopt the MacAdam 

| system of road making, and to apply the funds to repair- 
| ing the worst parts of the road; the sum appropriated 
being entirely inadequate to effect a complete repair of 
it. With respect to the manner in which these instruc. 
| tions have been complied with, information is expected 
{in a few days from an officer of Engineers, who is now 
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engaged in making an inspection of the road, unless he 
should be prevented by snow from performing the duty 
assigned him. 

47. Roud from Canton to Zanesville:—and 48.—Road 
wesiwardly from Zanesville, in Ohio.—The report of upe- 
rations on these roads, up to the SOth of September, not 
having been received, no exact statement can here be 
made of the work done ; but it is known that travellin 
has been admitted on the road, as far as Zanesville, seh 
that the construction of 26 miles, Westwardly from that 
‘ee extending to the crossing of the Ohio canal, bas 

ecn contracted for, and is in progress. 

49. Road through Indiana.—Under a literal construc- 
tion of the law for opening this part of the national road, 
two commissioners were appointed to superintend it, and 
contracts were made, agreeably to their instructions, for 
culling off and removing the timber, and cutting down 
the banks, so asto form as good a road as circumstances 
would admit of. Subsequently, however, finding that 
the expense of this work would absorb but a small part 
of the funds appropriated, the superintendents were au- 
thorized to provide for grubbing the trees from the cen- 


tral part of the road, which will be accordingly done. | 


Contracts were made for opening the road entirely across 
the State of Indiana, and will probably be completed 
this Winter. 

50. Roads from Detro't to Chicago, Michigan Territory. 
The contracts made on this road, together with the por- 
tion finished previously to this year, will effect, by the 
close of this year, the completion of 64 miles of the road, 
commencing at Detroit. 

51. Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan Ter- 
ritory.—Of this road, seventeen miles have been put un- 
der contract, a considerable portion of it completed, and 
the remainder ina state of forwardness. 

52. Road from Detroit to Saganaw, Michigan Territory. 
The construction of fifteen miles and a quarter of this 
road has been contracted for, and is in progress. 


53. Road from Detroit to Maumee.—On the Ist of Oc- 


tober, this road was finished, except a few sections, which 


were to be completed by the 15th of the present | 


month. 


Ill.—SURVEYS UNDER SPECIAL ACTS AND RE- 
SOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS. 

Of the surveys enumerated under this head, as in pro- 
gress at the time of my last Annual Report, all have been 
completed, and were reported to Congress last year, ex- 
cept the survey of the Wabash river, andthe examina- 
tion of sites for an armory on the Western waters, on 
which areport will be made this Winter. 

Those ordered st the last session of Congress, are— 

1. Survey of the ship channel of Penobscot river, 
Maine, from Whitehead to Bangor, and ascertaining the 
cost of improving the navigation of the same, and pro. 
per sites for spindles and buoys 

2. Survey of the Cochico branch of Piscataqua river, 
New Hampshire, from Dover Falls to its confluence with 
the Piscataqua, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of removing obstructions to navigation, and 
the cost. 


3. Survey of North river, between Scituate and Marsh- 
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view to improve the navigation of the same, and estimat- 
ing the cost of such improvement. 

7. Survey of the harbor of West Brook, near the 

| mouth of Connecticut river, Connecticut, with a view to 
the improvement of said harbor, and for ascertaining the 
cost of such improvement. 

8. Survey of the harbor of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
with a view to its improvement. 

9. Survey of the harbor of Stamford, Connecticut, 
with a view to its improvement. 

10. Survey of the bars at the mouth of Sag Harbor, 
New York, to ascertain the best method of preventing 
the harbor being filled up with sand, and the cost of the 
same. 

11. Survey of Flat Beach, alias Tucker’s Island, New 
Jersey, with a view to preserve the anchorage of the 
port, and to report an estimate of the cost of such im- 
provements as may be necessary to effect those objects. 

12. Survey of Deep Creek, a branch of the South 

| branch of Elizabeth river, Virginia, for the purpose of 
| improving the navigation of the same, and an estimate of 
| the cost. 

13. Survey of Pascotank river, North Carolina, for re- 
moving bars and obstructions in the same, and an estimate 
| of cost. 

14. Survey of the harbor of St. Augustine, and the 
bar at or near the entrance of the same, with a view to 
| remove the latter, and to render the access to the harbor 
| safe at all times, and to make an estimate of the cost of 
} accomplishing that object. 

15. Survey of the watertract between Lake Pontchar- 
train and Mobile Bay, with a yiew to the erection of light- 
| houses, and placing buoys. 

| 16. Survey of the passes at the mouth of the Missis- 

sippi river, with a view to the improvement of the navi- 
gation, and building light-houses and buoys. 

17. Survey of the entrance of the river Teche, witha 

| view to improve and shorten the navigation of the same, 

| and an estimate of the cost ef such improvement. 

| 18. Survey of certain sites on the Ohio river, to ascer- 
tain the practicability of erecting bridges over said 

iriver. 

| These surveys have been made ; and the reports, some 
of which have been already received, will be presented 
as soon as practicable. 

19. The surveys for continuing the location of the na- 

| tional road to the seat of Government of Missouri, have 
been diligently prosecuted this season. At the date of 
| my last Annual Report, the location had been effected as 
| faras Vandalia: since that time, experimental surveys 
have been made from Vandalia, through St. Louis, along 
| the South side of the Missouri, to Jefferson ; thence, in 
| returning, along the North side of the Missouri, back to 
| Vandalia, which place the commissioners expected to 
| reach about the 25th of October. Inthe course of this 
Winter, therefore, such a report may be expected, as 
| will afford the means of deciding on the most advantage- 


| ous route for the road, beyond Vandalia. 
| 


1V.—SURVEYS UNDER THE ACT OF THE 307s 
APRIL, 1824. 


The operations under this head, during the year past» 


field, Massachusetts, to ascertain the expediency of re- | in addition to those reported to Congress at its last ses 


moving obstructions at the mouth of the same, and to 
make an estimate of cost. 

4. Survey of the piers erected at Sandy Bay, Massa- 
chusetts, to report the condition of the same, and what 
works are necessary to make a good and safe harbor at 
that place, together with an estimate of the cost. 

5. Survey of the harbor of Bass river, between Yar- 
mouth and Dennis, Massachusetts, to ascertain the prac- 
ticability and expense of improving the said harbor. 

6. Survey of the river Thames, 


| United States. 


sion, have been as follows : 
1. Preparing copies of various maps required by the 
| Commissioners for settling the Northeast Boundary of the 
Maine. 


2. Surveys, with a view to connect the waters of Lake 


| Champlain with those of the Connecticut river, by the 


valleys of Onion and Wills’ rivers. Vermont. 
3. Survey, with a view to unite the Connecticut and 


i : |Pemigewassett by the valley of the Oliverian. New 
Connecticut, with a } Hampshire. 
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4. Survey of a canal route from Taunton to Wey- | small additional sum for completing the hospital ; which 
mouth. Massachusetts. ‘ , will, I hope, meet with your approbation. 

5. Survey of a route for a rail road from Catskill to si r 
Ithaca. New York. VIL—OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 

6. Survey to connect the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal| Under an order of the Senate, a contract has been 
by the valleys of the Big Beaver and Mahoning. Penn- made by this Department, for engraving the map which 
sylvania and Ohio. | accompanied the report of the Florida Canal. A part of 

7. Survey of the Alleghany river from French Creek | the impression ordered will be ready for distribution by 
to Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. the 1st of December. 

8. Surveys for the location of a canal round the Mus-| In consequence of the great increase of the business 
ele and Colbert Shoals, in the Tennessee river. Alabama. | of this Department, which an inspection of the annual 

9. Surveys for the location of a rail road from Charles. | Teports for several years past exhibits, two additional 
ton to Hamburg. South Carolina. | Clerks are necessary for the prompt and efficient dis- 

10. Preparation of a Map of Pensacola Bay. Florida. | charge of the duties of this office. An estimate for their 

11. Survey of the country between the Tennessee and | S#lary is therefore submitted. From the same considera- 
Altamaha rivers, and preparation ofa report on the same. | tions have also resulted the frequent representations that 
Georgia and Tennessee. | have been made by the Chief Engineer, of the necessity 

12. Surveys of Licking and Green rivers, in Kentucky, | Of increasing the number of officers, by whom the ope- 
witha view to improve their navigation. Kentucky. | rations entrusted to this Depariment are conducted. On 

13. Surveys, with a view to connect the waters of Lakes | this subject, 1 shall have the honor to present to you a 
Erie and Michigan with those of the Ohio and Illinois ri- | Special report. 
vers. Indiana. | All of which is respectfully submitted, by 

14. Survey of a canal route to connect the waters of | Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Lake Michigan with those of the Hlinois river. Illinois. C. GRATIOT, 

15. Surveys of the Des Moines and Rock River Rapids, | Brig. Gen. Chief Engineer. 
in the Mississippi river. Llinois. pn arene 

16. Survey and examination of the concerns of the Lou- | REPORT OF THE NAVY COMMISSIONERS 
isville and Portland Canal, made at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Kentucky. | Copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy te the 

17. The aid previously afforded by the Department to | Board of Commissioners of ihe Navy, dated 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company has -een r i 
continued during the year. Maryland. Nav Derantwryt, Novem. 13, 1829. 

The necessity of withdrawing some of the officers from | | From the reflection I have been able to bestow upon 
the duties in which they were engaged, for the purpose | the present organization of the Navy Department, I 
of making the surveys enumerated in the preceding class, | incline to the opinion that it is susceptible of improve- 
has prevented the completion of some of the reports on | Ment, particularly in its fiscal branch, its forms of ad- 
those of this class, which would otherwise have been ren- | Ministration, and the distribution of its duties. 
dered. Should further inquiry confirm this opinion, it will be 

Pursuant to your instructions, the sum appropriated for ; Proper for me to submit an improved system, for the con- 
surveys at the last session of Congress bas been applied | Sileration of the President,and, with this view, I wish to 
exclusively to the expenses under that head for the cur- avail myself of your information and experience. 
rent year; and it therefore becomes necessary to present| _! request, therefore, that you will lay before me your 
a special estimate for the payment of arrearages due for | Opinion whether the present organization of the Depart- 
services performed in 1828, principally on surveys in | Ment may not be improved, and, ifso, how ? with such 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, and for the rent | Observations as may appear to you to belong to the oc- 
of a topographical office in Georgetown, in 1826, ’27, | €asion. 
and ’28. rt 

. c tn, . 
V.—THE BOARD OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT nein imap epeaseti tats eiap mimes 
Sir : The Navy Commissioners have had the honor of 

Has been occupied this year in completing the report} receiving your letter of the 13th instant, requiring of 
on the Florida Canal, which was presented to Congress | them to lay before you, their opinion of the present or- 
at its last session ; in preparing a project for a Canal be- | ganization of the Navy Department—“ whether it may 
tween Buzzard’s and Barnstable Bays, which is finished ; | not be improved, and, if so, how ? with such observa- 
and in drawing up instructions for some of the before- | tions as may appear to them to belong to the occasion.” 
mentioned surveys. One member has been also engag- The duties of the Navy Department are various and 
ed, in connexion with commissioners appointed by the | complicated: so much so, indeed, that no one individual, 
President, in completing the project for a Breakwater at | however gifted, would be competent even to their gene- 
the entrance of Delaware bay, and, as a member of the | ra/ superintendence. 


Roard of E.ngiucers for Fortifications, in preparing plans 
for the defence of Pensacola bay. 


VIL—THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The report of the Board of Visiters, a copy of which 
is herewith presented, and my personal inspections, com- 
bine to give perfect satisfaction as to the management of 
this valuable institution, and its gradual amelioration. In 


We may be assisted, in forming judicious conclusions, 
| by classing these duties under general heads, and con- 
| sidering them in their separate distinct nature ; and by 

referring to the practices which have obtained in the ad- 
ministration of them, since the first organization of the 
Department. 

The general heads by which these duties are distin 

guished, and under which they may be classed, are ; 


consequence of the representations of the Superintend-| — 1st. Administrative or Executive. 


ent, and the suggestions of the Boards of Visiters, in | 
1828 and 1829, [ have added to the usual estimates, an 
item to cover the expenses of constructing a building for | 


2d. Ministerial. 
3d. Financial. 
Those of an administrative character consist, essen- 


military and other exercises in bad weather and during | Gally, in dispensing the various offices created by law, is- 
the Winter ; for constructing a military laboratory neces- | suing orders and instruetions to officers for service ; em- 
sary for the course of artillery instruction; and also a | ploying the national marine ; convening courts martial ; 
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and generally in seeing that the laws in relation to the |stance—but that law declares that money warrants shall 
Navy are duly and faithfully executed. In discharging | he charged to the specific appropriation under which 
these high functions, consultations with the President of | the money is to be disbursed. This produced a change 
the United States become necessary ; the officer vested | in the form ofkeeping the accounts ; objects are lost sight 
with these responsible trusts is the medium through which | of, and specific appropriations seem to claim exclusive at- 
the President makes known his will to the Navy. tention. 

Those of a ministerial character: such as the con-| ‘Theact of 1809 declares that all money warrants * shall 
struction, building, and equipment of vessels of war; | specify the particular appropriation or appropriations to 
their armament; their classification ; the procurement | which the same shall be charged,” and that the moneys 
of naval stores and materials; the preservation of ships} paid in virtue of such warrants shall * be charged to 
in ordinary; the construction of docks, arsenals, ship-| such appropriation or appropriations ;”? that ‘the sums 
houses, store houses, timber sheds, sheers, shops, &c. ;| appropriated by law, fur each branch of expenditure, 
the victualling and clothing of the Navy ; and which in- | shall be solely applied to the objects for which they are 
volve the necessity of having experienced professional | respectively appropriated, and to noother.” But it au- 
men to perform them. thorized the President, on the application of the Secre- 

Those of a fiscal character, which embrace the expen- | tary, to direct *‘ that a portion of the moneys appropria- 
ditures of the service, in all its numerous branches, and | ted for a particular branch of expenditure, be applied to 
ender all its various heads of appropriation. This branch | another branch of expenditure in the same Department.” 
of the Department requires, in the performance of its Thus, under the law of 1809, the President might 
ordinary duties, a thorough Knowledge of accounts, and | transfer from any one appropriation to another ; but this 
of all the laws and regulations of the service in any way | authority of the President was, by act ot Ist May, 1820, 
affecting its expenditures ; and it would be greatly im-| confined tothree appropriations, viz: ‘* Provisions, Me- 
proved by a practical knowledge as to all the varions|dicines and Hospital Stores ;’’ repairs of vessels; so 
stores, munitions, and materials, essential in the different | that, frem none of the other appropriations, can a trans. 
departments of the service. fer be made. 

The duties which relate to the execution of the laws ;| Is the existing organization susceptible of any improve- 
in reference to sick and disabled seamen, discharged |‘ment; and, if any, what ? 
from the service ; the apportionment of pensions; the ne-| The administrative or executive branch of the De- 
cessary regulations for the government and support of partment, of which the Secretary of the Navy is the im- 
Hospitals; the Naval Asylum, &c.; have been assigned | mediate chief, needs not, itis presumed, the interposi- 
by law to special Boards, consisting of the Secretary of | tion of Iaw, to render it more efficient. It is not impro- 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secre- | bable, however, that improvements might be introduced 
tary of War. jin the arrangement of its detail duties, which would have 

The office of Secretary of the Navy was established in |® tendency to secure more prompt information upon va- 
the year 1798. He was charged with the multifarious | rious subjects, that would greatly aid the Secretary in the 
duties, here classed under the administrative and ministe- | discharge of his duties. The books of his office should 
rial heads ; andan Accountant of the Navy was charged | show the extent of the means at his disposal, and the 
with the fiscal duties, subject to the revision of the | state and condition of every branch of the service ; that 
Treasury. he may be prepared not only to act upon all subjects 

Under this arrangement, although the Navy, at that! elaiming his personal attention, but to answer any call 
time, had not attained one-fourth of its present magni-| from the President, or from Congress, without delay. 
tude, it was found that these duties were burthensome in The duties assigned to the Noard of Navy Com- 
the extreme ; and although it was very generally acdmit-! missioners are far too extensive to be committed to 
ted that the Secretary of the Navy was remarkable for | the management of any one individual; yet one in- 


his capacity and indus'ry, and that the office of Account- | dividual, acting without consultation, and trusting en- 
ant was well filled, yet, it is known thatthe duties were | tirely to his own resources, could certainly perform 
very imperfectly performed—unavoidably so ; and that the more of any particular business than two or three 
public interest greatly suffered. This rose froma multi- | eould perform: for instance, a.special report, of impor- 
tude of mixed duties, pressing upon each other, each | tance to the interests of the Navy, is called for ; an indi- 
requiring to be done at one and the same time. | vidual, having no one to eonsult in making such report, 
While the Department continued thus organized, great | might probably prepare it in a few hours; but when a» 
losses of treasure and of time were not unfrequently oc-| sociated with two other individuals, each possessing the 
casioned by a single order ; among other instances, one: same rights, each charged with the same duty, each 
might be cited, in which it became absolutely necessary | equally responsible, consultation becomes indispensable ; 
to expend upwards of $60,000, to correct an error in the | disagreement in opinion may exist; argument on both 
structure and internal arrangements of a ship—an error | sides is adduced and finally, the decision is made ; but 
arising, solely, from the absence of professional knowledge. | not, possibly, till one, two, or more days, shall have elap» 
Cases of this kind, with other considerations, coxtribu-| ed. The decision, when thus made, will probably be 
ted, no doubt, to the existing modification, which as- more correct, than if it had been made by one member; 
signs all the ministerial duties to a Board of Navy | yet, it is very obvious, that the consumption of time 
Commissioners, leaving a general superintending direc-; would be much greater in the one case than the other. 
tion to the Secretary of the Navy. | But there are many, very many, cases of too much im- 
By a subsequent law, Congress abolished the office of | portance to the national interest to be committed toany one 
Accountant of the Navy, and created that of Fourth Au- | person, however eminent in his profession, however exten- 
ditor, as a substiiute, attaching it tothe Treasury, and | sive his experience. These cases involve principles, essen- 
subjecting its statements to the strict revision of aComp- | tially bearing upon the vital interests of the Navy; where an 
troller. vie | erroneous decision might seriously affect the efficiency of 
Prior te the act of Congress, of 3d March, 1809, (An/ our vessels of war, or occasion great and unnecessary ¢x- 
act further to amend the several acts for the establish- | penditures of money ; numerous cases might be cited, in 
ment and regulation of the ‘Treasury, War, and Navy De- | which it would be ceriainly unwise to trust the decision 
partments, ) it was the practice in the office of Account-| to any one person. 
ant of the Navy so to keep the accounts of the Navy, as! The decision of a fundamental princsple is one thing ; 
to show the cost of objects—the building of a ship for in-! the carrying that principle into effect is another ; the lat- 
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ter duty may be safely trusted, where it would be highly 
dangerous to confide the former. The function of design- 
ing the dimensions and form of a ship, her armament, her 
out-board and in-board works, her masting, sparring, &c. 
&e. requires, in its performance, the exertion of the high- 
est professional attainments; and when the designs shall 
be matured, and distinctly indicated by drawings, mo- 
dels, and instructions, their execution, involving the mi- 
nutest details, requires vigilant and laborious attention, 
to see them faithfully executed in all eer pate 

From these premises, we are led to infer, that, in the 
present organization of the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers, defects exist ; that they consist, essentially, in group- 
ing together too great a variety of duties to be perform- 
ed in the best manner by the Board itself, collectively, act- 
ing uponeach case ; but which might be subdivided, so 
that each member, giving particular attention to the 
branch confided to him, might perform his own part inthe 
most satisfactory manner. 

We have seen, that, as now organized, the Board of 
Commissioners is charged, to speak in general terms, 

Ist. With the building, repair, and equipment of our 
vessels of war. 

2d. With the construction of docks, arsenals, store- 
houses, wharves, &c. 

3d. With the victualling and clothing of the Navy. 

Under these three general heac's, the duties of the 
Board may be classed ; but it may be useful to present a 
brief view of the detailed duties arising under each head. 

The building, repair, and equipment of vessels of war, 
involve, Ist. ‘he designs asto their forms ; their length, 


breadth of beam, depth of hold: their internal arrange- | 


ments ; the sizes and position of their masts, and the man- 
ner of making them; the dimensions of their spars; the 


quantity and dimensions of their rigging; their sails ; 
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and the preservation of stores ; supervising the various 
factories of anchors, chain cables, blocks, cambooses ; 
the procurement, preservation, and distribution of books, 
maps, charts, chronometers, and other nautical instru- 
ments ; stationary, fuel, and candles, &c. are among 
these duties. Any one individual, to give them that vig- 
ilant, careful attention, which the faithful performance of 
them would require, would find constant empioyment : 
several subordinates would be essentially necessary in 
discharging these duties. 

3dly. The victualling and clothing of the Navy. Under 
this head, the duties are numerous ; the quantity of the 
various articles forming the rations, the quantity of slop 
clothing, medicines, and Hospital stores, required for the 
several ships and squadrons in service, and the several 
stations on shore, must be ascertained and procured, by 
contract or otherwise, ond transported to the ships and 
stations needing them; the ordering of surveys when 
necessary, upon any of the articles belonging to-his de- 
partment; the receiving of surveys ordered by the com. 
manding officers of squadrons; the regulation of labor 
appertaining to this particular branch; the preservation 
of its stores, and issuing the necessary instructions, will 
form a mass of business, abundantly sufficient to occupy 
the time of any individual. Subordinates in this, as in 
the other branches, would be indispensably necessary. 
Under these three general heads, the present duties of 
|} the Board might be classed ; each member taking the 
| superintendence of one; each carrying into effect the 

designs and decisions of the whole ; each responsible for 
| the execution of suctWesiens and decisions. 

As now organized, each member of the Board has to 

| give his attention to all the duties arising under the pre- 

viously recited heads ; and it is out of the question to 

suppose that any one can give that careful attention 















































































































































their armament, including the form, size, weights, and| which the public interests at all times require.” The 
calibre of their guns; their small arms of every descrip-| mind of man is not so constituted as to be able to embrace, 
tion, powder, ball, &c.; their gun carriages; the sizes of | digest, and thoroughly understand, such an infinite variety 











their timbers, with the length and thicknesses of their 
planks ; their boats; their chain cables, &c. &c. and such 
a classification of the whole, that every article of equip- 
ment, belonging to any vessel of a particular class, shall 
answer for every other vessel of the same class, 2dly. 
The procurement, by contract or otherwise, of all the va 
rious materials and munitions, necessary to build and 
equip them, agreeably to the designs, 3dly. The ope- 
rative part, which combines all these materials, and ren- 
ders the ships complete in their construction ; their nu- 
merous internal arrangements, and their equipment gen- 
erally. 

In the repairing of ships, whilst it involves most of the 
duties to be performed in building them, imposes other 
duties, not included in building. The séate of the ship to 
be repaired, is one, and this can only be done by a tho- 
rough examination of all her parts; inspecting all her 
stores, remedying deficiencies that may be found in her 
structure, introducing improvements that may have been 
suggested by experience, &c. are other dutics. 

‘rhe numerous estimates, and the voluminous corres- 
pondence, indispensable in discharging the duties arising 
under this head, with the mass of other business con 
nected with them, would give full employment to any 
ene individual, however competent. We mean for the 
superintendence of any one individual : for no man living 
could, in his own person, go through the drudgery of all 
its details. He would require several subordinates, which 
we will presently consider. 

2d. The construction of docks, arsenals, s!ore houses, and 
general attention to Navy Yards. Under this head, nu- 
merous and important duties arise ; the planning of all 
the various improvements ; the procurement, by con- 
tract or otherwise, of all the materials required in making 
hem ; the regulation of labor sppertaining to this branch, 





of subjects; many voi them pressing for decision at one 
and the same moment ; many of them being complex in 
their nature, and requiring great research, calculation, 
| and consideration, to enable eyen the must experienced 
|} and intelligent tocomprehend them so far as to be able 
| to pronounce asatisfactory opinion upon them. 

To genera! principles, and to new principles and im- 


| provements, each member might give such attention, as 
professional experience, enable him te 





an 
an 


would, with his pr 
mect others in discussion, and assist in forming the best 
possible conclusions. The Board, enlightened by the 
observations of each of its members, thus prepared for 
the examination of any question arising, might reasona- 
bly be expected to decide judiciously ; while each mem. 
ber would proceed to execute the particular part assign. 
ed to him, with all the advantages afforded by a general 
consultation. A spirit of emulation would naturally arise 
among all the members ; each would be ambitious to ex- 
celin the discharge of his apprepriate duties; and the 
happiest results might be confidently anticipated, and 
felt, in the precision, despatch 


| an ae 
intedl 


pence, and econo- 
my, which, it isto be hoped, would distinguish cach 
branch. 

The necessity, Ist of a Board to decide upon general 
| principles. and upon all new principles and improve- 
ments: 2d. Of a subdivision of duties, to be executed in 
| conformity with the decisions of the Board, is deemed to 
| have been sufficiently illustrated and established by the 
ling remarks. We will now, sir, attempt an ar- 


, 


| preced 

rangement of the duties of the Board, and of its branches, 
upon the most efficient and economical basis. 

The Board, to perform the general duties reserved to 

it, as a Board, will require a Secretary and a Copying 

Clerk ; a Secretary to keep a journal of all its proceed- 


ings; stating the times of meeting; the objects; the 
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decisions, whether they relate to the introduction of a 
new principle, improvement in the mode of building, 
equipping, or repairing of ships, improvement or altera- 
tion in any of the buildings, docks, wharves, sheers, fac- 
tories, &c. in the Navy Yards, changes in manner of put- 
ting up, procuring, or preserving provisions, and other 
supphes, with the reasons, at large, for such decisions, 
and the results of all the experiments in all the varieus 
branches of service : Alsa, to draw up, under the direc- 
tion of the Navy Commissioners, when convened asa 
Buard, all reports of a general nature, relating to the du- 


each member of the Board a copy of any of the decisions 
of the Board, affecting his branch of dutics, and to aid, 
as far as may be in his power, the chief of each branch in 
the execution of his duties. He would have the special 


any discoveries at sea, having a tendency to improve the 
science of navigation. He would, also, be charged with 
the safe-keeping of all journals describing coasts and har- 
bors, and of all reports showing the properties of our ships, 
their best trim of sailing, &c. To assist in the perfor- 
mance of these various services a copying clerk would pe 
required. 

Whenever required by the Secretary of the Navy, or 
by either of the members, the Board would convene, 
and proceed to decide upon the questions presented for 
consideration. It would also have stated meetings, as the 
public service might rendernecessary. In particular, it 
would convene, at some stated time, ‘o receive, from the 


Secretary of the Navy, the determination of the Execu- | 


tive, as to the number and classes of ships intended to be 
kept in service during the ensuing year, and their sta- 
tions, that they might proceed and prepare the estimates 
for the service, with a full understanding of the will of 
the Executive upon the subject. 

The building, repairing, and equipping department 


would require, besides its chief, a Naval architect and a | 


draftsman, an ordnance officer, three able clerks, and one 
copying clerk. 
A naval architect would be required in supervising the 


building and repairing of ships, and in devising drafts, | 


models, moulds, &c. and a drafisman would have, as at 
present, full employment in making the various drafts, 


which are very numerous, extending, as they do, to all | 


parts of a ship, their armament, gun carriages, &c. ke. 


An ordnance officer is essential to the inspection and | 


proving of all guns, arms, and ammunition, and making 
returns, showing their state and condition 

A first clerk, to assist the correspondence, examine all 
money requisitions, keeping accurate accounts thereof; 
to assist in preparing the annual estimates; to have the 


or relating to experiments made in this braach of ser- 
vice. 


A second clerk and assistant, to keep an account of all | 


the stores coming under the cognizance of their chief; of 


all labor employed in his department ; to reccive all re- | 


turns and pay rolls, showing the cost of new ships, the 
repairs of old ships, the state of contracts, &c. keeping 
accurate accounts thereof; to file all offers for contracts ; 
prepare scales, showing the various bids ; to draw up, 


under the direction of their chief, all contracts and apree- 


ments ; to file all letters relating to the duties with which 
they are charged, and keep them so arranged, that refer- 
ence may, at any time, be had to them, without delay, 
and to do such other business as may be required of 
them. 


A fourth clerk, to keep the letter books, and do such | 


copying and other business as may be required of him. 


Other officers would act under the directions of the | 


chief of this branch. Officers to attend particularly to 
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|the preservation of ships in ordinary, and carry into effect 
instructions upon that important subject. ‘Timber mas. 
ters, to inspect, measure, and receive, all timber, keeping 
special accounts thereof, showing when it was received, 
when cut, when immersed in water, when placed under 
cover, when and for what vessel used, &c. always taking 
care that the best seasoned (imber shall be first used. 
Surveyors (to be selected from the officers of the yard) 
to take special accounts of all the stores of a vessel about 


| to be received in ordinary; to have all their stores, their 


3 } ] ’ | Tigging, their sails, boats, &c. minutely examined, and 
ties of this branch of the Navy Department ; to give to | " ; ; 


their state and condition accurately reported, that such 
disposition may be made of them as the public interest 


| may require. 


The Department of Docks, Navy Yards, &c. would re. 


voul special | quire, besides its chief, a civil engineer, two able clerks, 
charge of all papers and communications, suggesting im- | 


provement in any branch of the service, or relating to | 


and one copying clerk. 
A civil engineer, in the construction of Gocks, wharves, 


' . . . 
| arsenals, &c. is obviously required. 


A first clerk, to assist in the correspondence, examine 


, all money requisitions, keeping accounts thereof: to as- 


sist in preparing the general estimates ; to prepare all sig- 
nal books for distribution, keeping precise accounts, show- 


| ing to whom signals were issued, charging such persons 
| with them, and hoiding them specially accountable there- 


for, on their return from a cruise, or on leaving the ship 


| they may have commanded; and to have the charge of 
‘all papers relating to experiments in this branch of the 


service. 

The second clerk to keep accounts of all stores ; all 
returns, as to the cost of docks, arsenals, sheers, &c. ; the 
employment of labor attached to this branch ; the state 
of contracts, keeping accounts thereof; to file all offers 


| for supplies, and to prepare scales as to the bids to fur- 


nish them; to draw up, under the -direction of his chief, 
all contracts and agreements, to file all letters and pa- 
pers, not specially assigned to any other clerk, and keep 
them so arranged that reference may, at any time, be had 
to them without delay ; and to do such other business as 
his chief may require of him. 

A copying clerk, to keep the letter-books, and do such 
copying and other business as may be required of him. 

Other officers would act under the special direction of 
the chiefofthisbranch He would, fer instance, require a 
special officer to take charge of all the nautical instruments, 
books, and charts, not on board of ship, to keep them in 
order, for use,when required. Among other duties,he would 
be required to attend particularly to the time pieces, or 
chronometers, to ascertain precisely their character, such 
as their rate of deviation from true time, whether they 


| are affected by changes of weather, &c. &c. for the infor- 
' mation of those who may have to use them atscea. The 
| character of each chronometer, thus ascertained, should 
charge of all papers connected with moncy requisitions, | 


be delivered to the officer receiving the chronometer it- 


| self. 


The victualling and clothing department would require, 
besides its chief, a surgeon, as medical assistant ; two able 
clerks, and one copying clerk. 

The surgeon would be required to assist in procuring 
medicine and hospital stores, and surgical instruments, 


} and in distributing them as the service may require. It 


would be his duty to examine all accounts for medicines, 
&e. and all requisitions for money to pay such accounts. 
A first clerk, to assist in the correspondence ; examine 


| all money requisitions, (other than those assigned to the 
| surgeon) keeping accounts thereof ; to assist in preparing 


the general estimates ; to draw up all contracts and char- 
ter parties, under the direction of his chief ; and to keep 
all papers connected with experiments in this branch of 
the service. 

A second clerk, to keep an acceunt of all provisions 
and slop clothing procured for the service ; where de- 
posited ; from whom obtained ; the prices of each article ; 
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to whom delivered for use ; receiving, examining, and these are duties which every public agent should be de- 
filing all returns, showing the various issues, the quantities sirous of rendering. 
left on hand, surveys, &e. ; to file all offers for supplies, | 














and scale them for decision ; keep all the papers connect- | 
ed with such supplies ; the state of each and every station, 
as to supplies ; all the shipments made, &c. Ke. ; and-to 
do all such other business as may be required of him. 

A copying clerk, tokcep the letter books, and do such 
ether copying as may be required of him. 

Other officers would also be required to act, under the 
immediate direction of the Chief of this branch : for in- 
stance, officers to inspect provisions and slop clothing ; 


Disbursing agents, out of the United States, should be 


required to take quadruple vouchers for their expendi- 


tures, so as to enable them to send two in each case, by as 

many different vessels, and retain fwo in case of accidents. 

They should then be required to forward one set of their 
accounts by the first opportunity, and another set by the 
next earliest ; we should thus, much earlier than at pre- 
sent, possess a knowledge of the foreign accounts of the 
Department. 


| With regard to the principle upon which Navy appro- 















































to hold surveys upon them ; to attend particularly to all priations are made by Congress, and the forms and rules 
shipments, and guard against all impositions in the quality | ebserved in their adininistration, by the Department, it is 
and condition of articles delivered under contracts, &c. | hoped thata reference to the communication which the 
It will be seen that this arrangement proposes, that mo- | Commissioners had the honor of submitting on the 31st 
ney requisitions shall pass the special examination of the | March last, will repay for the trouble of making it. There 
branch under which they are to be expended ; the reason | are numerous facts exhibited in that communication, 
is obvious : that branch will possess precise knowledge | which will assist us in forming satisfactory conclusions. But 
upon the subject, and will be enabled to decide promptly | it may be sufficient, on this occasion, to select from among 
and correctly whether the requisition should be approved | them, the following, viz : 
or not : for instance, should money be required under the The returns of one of the disbursing 





head of * Repairs,” the requisition would be sent to the | agents, exhibited Balances on hand £69,761 58 
efficer having charge of “the building, repairing, and Overpayments ; that is, expenditures . 
equipping department,” who would cause it to be exam-| exceeding the sums remitted, under cer- 

ined minutely, and, if found correct, he would approve | tain specific heads of appropriation 69,230 13 
it, and submit it in that state to the Secretary of the Navy, | ebieak Vee 
who would cause a warrant for the amount to be issued,! Actual balance of money in his hands €531 45 


and placed in the hands of the disbursing agent, to be ap- | 
plied by him in conformity with bis instructions ; thus, in 








The returns of another disbursing 




































































ite incipiency, using every precaution to ensure its faith- 
ful application and expenditure. 

But, with these precautions, which would, unquestion- 
ably, greatly improve the existing practice, we should 
still be uncertain as to the application of money, accord- 
ing to instructions ; none but the officer giving the in- 
structions can decide, to a certainty, whether the moneys 
are expended according to those instructions ; and this he 
ascertains by comparing the one with the other on his re- 
cords. ft is, moreover, to be presumed, that his profes- 
sional knowledge, which enables him to judge correetly 
as to the kind, quality, quantity, and prices of the articles 


required in the department of the service specially com. | 


mitted to him, would be of particular value in the exami- 
nation of all accounts originating in expenditures directed 
by himself. ‘This admitted, it results, that every account 
of expenditure should be examined and approved by the 
officer having the superintendency ofthe branch which 
spproved the money requisitions, and from which the in- 
structions for its expenditure were issued. Accounts, 
thus examined and certified, might be sent to the Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury, and there undergo such further 


examination, as to their calculations, as would ensure their | 


correctness. Such an arrangement would impose audito- 
rial duties upon each branch of the Department, and, in 


that case, additional clerks would be required, viz : two | 


for the first mentioned branch, and one tor each of the 
others. 

Under such an arrangement, disbursing agents, resid- 
ing in the United States, might be required to forward 
their accounts weekly ; that is, to send, at the termination 
of every week, their vouchers for disbursements during 
that week. Upon being received, they would be imme- 


diately examined, and, if found correct, the amount would | 


be passed to their credit, and they would be so informed ; 
if incorrect, the error would be corrected, while all the 


circumstances are fresh in the memory of all parties. This | 


course would be attended with advantages both to the 
Government and to the individuals concerned, to whom 
the somes settlement of accounts should always be de- 
sirable ; and it is not perceived that it would occasion 
much, if any, additional trouble to cither party. It would 
require the constant and vigilant attention of both; and 


| agent, shewed Bala).ces on hand 
| Overpayments 


} Actual balance of moneys in his hands 


$103,248 33 
92,259 41 





$10,988 92 








One of the agents, having upwards of thirty thousand 
dollars in his hands, belonging to, and remitted to him 
out of the appropriation for ** Gradual Increase,” ap- 
| plied the amount to the payment of accounts arising under 
| five other distinct heads of appropriation, viz : Sloops of 
| War, Navy Yards, Eive Schooners, Contingent prior to 
| 1824, and Contingent for 1826. 
| ‘The principle which confines the application of Navy 
|appropriations to the particular objects for which they 
| are made, or which, in other phrase, declares that “ the 
, sums appropriated by law for each branch of expendi- 
ture, shall be solely applied to the objects for which they 
| are respectively appropriated, and no other,” has thus, in 
numerous instances, been violated in practice. The in- 
quiries of the Commissioners lead them to believe that this 
jhas been done sometimes intentionally, as the least of 
i\two evils ; at other times, unintentionally, arising from 


|misapprehension on the part of disbursing agents and 
others, as to the proper head of appropriation to which 
| disbursements should Se charged. 

The cases particularly cited are, principally, it is be- 
lieved, ofthe former class. The agents were instructed, 
jit is understood, to apply moneys in their hands, under 
| certain heads, to the payment of accounts arising and due 
} under other heads. Such accounts were, it is said, of 
/such a nature, that payment of them could not be post- 
poned without violating the public faith, to preserve 
| which, it became necessary to violate the law. 

Of the latter class ca3es are cited in our communica- 
, tion of the 31st March last, to which we beg leave to refer 
| you. 

| ‘The Commissioners not having been charged with the 
| duty of adjusting and settling Navy accounts, can give no 
| precise information respecting them ; but the deep inter- 
jest they take upon all subjects affecting the service in 
| which they have the honor of holding commissions, has 
| induced them, from time to time, to make inquiries, from 
| which they are fully satisfied, that the intention of the 
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law of 1809, in its provisions as to the application of the | 
specific appropriations, has never been carried into full | 
effect, in any one year since its enactment. The theory 
of specific appropriations would seem to embrace exact 
and precise accountability ; and this consideration, no 
doubt, had some weight in producing its adoption. But 
the test which has been applied, in the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, during the last twenty years, has cer- 
tainly not confirmed the anticipations of its advocates. 

The Commissioners will not say that it is utterly imprac- 
ticable to carry this system literally into effect. If Con- 
gress were to make the appropriations sufficiently large | 
to guard against every possible contingency, and to ensure 
an adequate amount under each head, to meet every pos- 
sible expense arising under that head; and if all the 
agents were so thoroughly acquainted with their duties, 
as to ke able at all times to decide correctly, as to the | 
specific heads of appropriation to which each and all of 
the numerous articles required, should be charged ; then, 
if the Department would take care to keep in the hands 
of all the disbursing agents a balance under each and 
every head of appropriation, so as to enable them prompt- 
ly, and in good faith, to redeem all the public engage- 
ments at their respective agencies, a literal execution of | 
the law might be expected. But would Congress make | 
excessive appropriations ? No enlightened friend of the 
Navy would make such a proposition. And experience 
fully shews, that disbursing agents, even those most ac- 
customed to Navy business, will occasionally misappre- | 
hend instructions, and unintentionally pay aceounts out | 
ofthe wrong appropriation. And we would observe, 
that the absolute necessity of keeping balances in the 
hands of the agents under each appropriation, would | 
make the aggregate of balances so large as to forma se- 
rious objection. In no case would it be expedient—in 
some cases it might be unsafe—to entrust such balances 
even to bonded agents : for they would generally far ex- 
ceed the amount of their bonds. 


The estimates, upon which the appropriations are found- 
ed, are prepared with allthe care and accuracy of which 


the fallible judgment of man will admit. Yet, after all, 
they are but esf#maies ; and until it shall be given to us, | 
to foresee the events of futurity, the fluctuations in the | 
markets of the world, and the casualties of the ocean, we 
shall never arrive at precise accuracy in our calculations, | 
as to the expense of a Navy employed in every known sea, | 
and experiencing the vicissitudes of every known climate. | 
Adegree of accuracy, sufficient for practical purposes, | 
may be gained ; and this is all that can_be reasonably | 
expected. Yet, even in this case, it will be found that some 
items in the estimate are too low, others too high ; but | 
take the whole together, and they may prove sufficient. | 
The item of ‘‘ Pay of the Navy,” the expense of which | 
may be approximated nearer than that of any other item 
of Naval expenditure, is liable to be affected in its amount | 
by unforeseen contingencies. For instance, seamen’s | 
wages may rise, and it may become necessary to give | 
them a bounty to induce them to enter into the public | 
service. A few more seamen, or a few less, than the | 
number estimated for, would produce a variation between | 
the expenditures and the estimates. 

Besides, it has not always been the pleasure of Congress | 
to appropriate the whole amount of the estimates, which | 
has frequently occasioned embarrassment ; for instance, | 
the estimate for ‘‘ Repairs of vessels,” for the year 1829, 
was curtailed in the appropriation $75,000, and that for | 
* Navy Yards,” was reduced $ 2 The reductions 
occasioned the suspension of important measures, contem- 
plated when the estimates were made ; the postponement 
of whieh must ultimately create additional expense. 

But nearer views of the existing system of Naval appro- | 
priations may be required I 
Let us sec it in practice 


>, VU0. 


rehension. 


f s¢ } sol . ' 
iorits thorough com} 


If asingle dollar be taken, intentionally or otherwise, 
from one appropriation, and applied to another, it is a 
violation of law. Suppose a ship is about to be equipped 
for important service, and there should be large balances 
under all the appropriations excepting that for Ordnance, 
which is exhausted ; under the law, however urgent the 
necessity, nota cent could be drawn from either of the 
redundant appropriations for the purchase of arms. It was 
surely never the intention of Congress, that a vessel of 
war should be sent to sea without being, in all respects, 
thoroughly prepared to‘defend the honor of her flag ; yet, 
in the case supposed, she coukl not be properly prepar- 
ed, without violating the law of appropriations. Similar 
embarrassments would arise from a deficiency in either of 
the appropriations from or to which transfers are forbid- 
den. Thus, the law,in gaining an object of diminutive va- 
lue, when contrasted with its main design,(the employment 
of ships of war,) would, if literally observed, defeat the in- 
tentions of Congress. 

Towards the close of every year some of the specific 
appropriations are found to be deficient. The ships, pro- 
bably, whose expenditures occasioned this deficiency, are 
abroad in distant seas. Bills are drawn upon the Go- 
vernment for their support, and under this very head of 
appropriation whose deficiency has just been discovered. 
These bills cannot be protested ; they must be paid; and, 


}under such circumstances, the Secretary of the Navy 
| has generally directed them to be paid out of some of the 


redundant appropriations. Demands are made from other 
parts of the world, and by disbursing agents in the U. 
States, upon the same deficient appropriation, and mo- 
neys are remitted under other heads to enable them to 
meet pressing engagements. When the accounts of dis- 
bursing agents are received for settlement, if all the ap- 


| propriations under which their disbursements have been 


made, should then be sufficient to enable the Auditor to 
settle them, itis done by werrants of payment and repay- 
ment; the former purporting to be warrants authoriz- 
ing the payment, to the disbursing officer, of specific 


| sums, corresponding, in their respective amounts, to his 


overpayments; the latter purporting to be drafts upon 
him, requiring him to pay into;the Treasury certain unex- 
pended balances in his hands, under those heads of ap- 
propriation where his expenditures were short of the re- 
mittances made to him. By these warrants not a cent is 
taken out of the Treasury or paid into it ; the disbursing 
officer, in whose favor, or upon whom, they are drawn, 1s 
wholly ignorant of them. They result from a Treasury 
arrangement, and are said to be indispensably necessary 
in adjusting the accounts of the appropriation. If, how- 
ever, any of the appropriations should be insufficient, so 
that these warrants of fictitious payment could not be 
drawn upon them,without showing that the expenditures 
under them had exceeded the sum total of the appropri- 
ation, then the accounts of the disbursing agents must 
remain unsettled. It is believed that there are numerous 
accounts precisely in this situation, at this time, that have 
been so for some years past, and that such accounts can 
never be settled without the interposition of Congress. 
These complex, fictitious operations, in the settlement 
of Navy accounts, were unknown till the year 1809, and, 
until then, accounts could always be settled by the plain 
and simple rule of charging individuals with the amount 
of moneys placed in their hands for disbursement, and, 
crediting them with the amount of their disbursements 
when properly vouched. The law of 1809, requiring 
that accounts shall be kept so as to be charged to the ap- 


| propriations, renders these operations necessary in their 


adjustment, while it has greatly multiplied the forms, and 


| increased the labor, without any advantage that the Com- 


missioners can perceive. 
That all disbursing age should be required to ac- 


count, satisfactorily and promptly, for all the moneys pla ° 
SOL . pers 3 
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ed in their hands ; that the f ms of keeping, rendering, 
and settling their accounts, should be so plain and intel. | 
ligible as to be clearly understood, not by able account- | 
ants only, but by every member of the community (for 
every member has an interest in them) are propositions 
which no one, it is presumed, will attempt to controvert. 
Ithas, we hope, been satisfactorily shewn, that the act of 

1809 has not produced these effects ; and a modification 
of thatlaw, and of the act of the 1st May, 1820, hereto- 
fore recited, appear to be necessary in the accomplish- 
ment of results so desirable. 

The Commissioners would recommend, that the ac- 
counts be kept so as to show the cost of building ships, of 
repairing them, their annual cost in the service, and the 
cost of every authorized obje ct of improvement ; that the 
estimates be made so specific as to be distinctly under 
stood, so that every appropri iation shall be made with a 
thorough understanding as to the amount required for | 

each object ; that the power of transferring them from | 
one appropriation to another, as the exigencies of the | 

‘rvice may render necessary, be comm itte: i to the Presi- | 
a nt; that, at the commencement of every ‘session of 
c ongress, reports be made, shewing the expenditures of | 

the year, and the various objects to which the moneys | 
appropriated shall have been applied. 

if these suggestions, and those heretofore presented in | 
this communication, relatively to the organization of the 
different branches of the Department, and the duties ap- 
propriate to each branch, be approved, the Board would 
further respectfully recommend, that the appropriations 
for the Navy be, hereafter, made under the followi ing ge- 
neral heads, viz : 

ox Pay and Subsistence of the Navy. 

For building, repairing, and eq lipping vessels, includ 
ing their wear and tea 1 ordnance, and ord- 
nance stores. 

For Navy Yards, 
ments therein. 

For Provisions, 


| 


; 


rat sea, and 


Docks, Wharves, and all improve- 
Medicines, and Hospital Stores. 

For Contingent Expenses, such as transportation, tra- 
velling expenses, the purchase of Books, Maps, Charts, 
Chronometers, Nautical Instruments, and other articles 
necessary for the service, and not specifically provided for. | 

This arrangement would leave the first item, viz: Pay 
and Subsistence ofthe N: WY under the immediate direc- | 
tion of Che Secretary of the Navy; the second, third, and 
fourth items, wouk 1 come under the immediate direction 
ofthe respective branches heretofore proposed; and the 
last item, viz: ‘Contingent Expenses,” to be drawn 
upon by each, as such expenses should arise in each 
branch, until experience should inform us as to the | 
probable amount required under each branch, when | 
the appropriation might be divided into specific sums for | 
each. 

Ihave ith ¢ 


g 
Your n 


honor to be, w 


the . 


reat respect, sir, 
obedient serv’t. 


JOHN RODGERS 


ost 


llonorable Joun Brancu, 


Secretary of the Navy. 
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The expenditures for the in- 


cluding public debt, 


same 
were, 


year, 
22,656,764 04 
ist of 
6,668, 
the 
24,789,463 


The balance inthe Treasury, on the 
January, 1828, was 5: 
ihe receipts from all sources, 

year 1828, were 
Viz 


286 10 
during 
61 


Customs 

Lands (statement D) 
Dividends on Bank Stock 
Incidental Receipts (E) 


w >, 205,523 64 

3018, 308 75 
455,000 

110.651 22 


Making an aggregate of 
The expenditures of 
were (FP) 


the 


Viz: 
Civil, Diplomatic, and Mis- 
cellaneous 
| Military ‘rvice, including 
fortifications, ordnance, In- 
dian affairs, pensions, and 
arming the militia 
Naval service, includi 
gradual ise and 
provement of the Navy 
2ublic Debt 


he 


zt incres im 
) 


2,163,4 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury, on the 
Ist of January, 1829, of 3,97 
The receipts into the Tre asury » during the 
three first quarters of the present year, 
are estimated to have have amounted to 


Viz 


Bl 


> AR4 
2,455 


ae 23( 
Ii ys 


19,4 ) 98 

Customs 

Laads .G 

Bank Dividends 

Miscellaneous | H) 

The receipts ‘for the fourth 
quarter are estimated at 


17,770,744 59 
972,059 33 
490,000 00 
204, U6 
», 165,000 GO 
Making the total estimated receipts of the 
year 24,602,230 98 
And, with oh > balance Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1829, forming an aggregate of 
The expen cena for the three first quar- 
ters of the present year have amounted, 
by estimate, to 1) 
Viz 
and 


on the 
574,666 79 


18,919,114 

Civil, Diplomatic, Mis- 
cellan 

Military service, including 
fortifications, ordnance, In- 
dian affairs, pensions, arm- 
ing the militia, and internal 
improvements 

including the 

improvement of 


Os 


1 IDs 256 4+ 
rvice, 
gradual 
the Navy 
Public Debt 
The expenditures the 
fourth quarter, including 
3,689,542 93, on account 
of the public debt, es 


timated at 7,245,481 


) 565,979 
8,715,462 
tor 


are 
U5 
Making the totalestimated expenditures of 
the year 26,164,595 1U 
the ‘Treasury, on the first of 
1830, an estimated balance of 4,410,071 69 
balance, which includes the funds a tofore 
this Depar not effective, the 


Leaving in 
January, 
OF this 


tment as * have 
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been reserved, under the 4th section of the Sinking Fund 


Act of 1817, $2,000,000, and the residue has been held 
to meet existing appropriations. 

But, of those appropriations, it is estimated, on data 
recently furnished by the proper Departments— 

Ist. ‘That there will be required, to complete the ser 
vice of the year 1829, and of previous years, 2,457,173 
16, which sum will be expended in the year 1830. 

2d. That the sum of $862,251 84, will not be required 
for the service «f those years,and may,therefore,be applied, 
without being 1e-appropriated, in aid of the service of the 
- year 1830 ; as will be more fully stated when the estimates 

of the appropriations for that year are presented. 

3d. That the sum of $115,962 03 will be carried to 
the surplus fund, at the close of the present year, 
either because the objects for which it was appropriated 
are completed, or because those moneys will not be re- 
quired for, or will no !onger be applicable to them. 


I. Of the Public Debt. 


The total ampunt of the public debt of the 
United States, was, on the Ist of Janua 
ry, 1829, 

Viz: 

Fanded debt 

Consisting of 

Six per cent. 
stocks 16,27 

Five per cent. 
stocks, in- 
cluding $7, 
000,000 sub- 
scrib’d to the 
Bank of the 
U. States. 12,792,000 20 

Four and a half 
prct.stocks 15,994,064 11 

Three per cent 
stock 13,296,249 45 

Unfunded debt 

Consisting of— 

Registe’d debt, 
being claims 
registr’d pri- 
or to the year 
1798, for ser- 
vices and sup- 
plies during 
the revolu 
tionary war 

Treasury notes, 
outstanding 

Missis’pi stock, 
outstanding 6,055 09 

The payments made, and to 
be made, on account of the 
public debt, for the year 
1829, amount to 

Of this sum, there will have 
been paid for interest 

And on account of principal 


58,406,418 05 


58,362,135 78 


9,8 


»9 
J_gOKK< 


9 
U2 


2,405,005 80 
2,563,994 25 


9,841,011 55 


Leav ng the total debt, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1830 48,565,406 50 
Viz: 
Funded debt, as per state- 
ment K 48,522,869 93 
Unfunded debt, as per state- 
ment L 42,536 57 
Of the sum applied tothe payment of the public debt, 
in the year 1829, $10,049,630 50 have accrued under 
the second section of the Sinking Fund Act of 1817 ; 
which completes the whole amount of that appropriation 
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up to the Ist of January, 1830 ; and $2,355,375 30 have 
been derived under the 4th section of the act, from the 
surplus moneys in the Treasury. 

The payments of the present year being applied ex 
clusively to the redemption of the six per cent. stocks, 
there will remain the following stocks, redeemable ac- 
cording to the respective contracts : 

In 1830—six per cents, 6,440,556 17 
five per cents, 18,901 59 
four and a half per 
cents, 
On the Ist of January, 
1831, and subject to 
| the last payment of 


1,539,336 16 


1830 18,901 59 


Total redeemable in 1830 8,017,695 51 


In 1831—(viz: on the Ist 
| Jan. 1832)— 
five per cents, 1,018,900 72 
| four and a half per cts. 5,000,000 


| 


Total amount in 183i 6,018,900 7. 
| In 1832—fourand a half per 
} cents 

On the Ist of Jan. 1833, 

four and a half per 

| cents, 2,227,363 97 


5,060,000 


Total redeemable in 1832 
| In 1833—(viz. on the Ist Jan. 1854)—- 
four and a half per cents, 
| In 1834—(viz on the Ist Jan. 1835}-- 
five pet cents 


4 
944i 50 


7 63 97 


2,227,363 9 
4,735,296 


28,226,620 4 


Making together 
Redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 

|} ernment 20,296,249 4 

Viz : 

Five per cents. subscribed to 

the Bank of the United 

| States 

} 


7,000,000 
Three per cents, 


13,296,249 45 


Making a total of 48,522,869 9 

From the above statement it is apparent, that th 
| Sinking Fund, as hereafter estimated at $11,500,000, 
for the year 1830, and subcequently at an average of 
$ 12,000,000, can only be applied to the reimbursement 


8 


' 
.o ; 
| of those stocks which are not redeemable at pleasure, » 
| follows : 


| In 1830—to the payment of 
principal 


8,017,695 51 
} interest 

' 

| 


1,951,437 05 
9,969, 13: 
| In 1831—to the payment of 
principal 


6,018,900 72 
Interest, say 


1,687,060 08 
| 7,705,960 
In 1832—to the payment of 
principal 
| Interest, say 


oe 


7,227,363 97 


1,186,115 04 


In 1833—to the payment of 
principal 
Interest, say 


In 1834—to the payment of 
principal 
Interest, say 
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The inconvenience to which the Treasury will be ex- 
posed by this cause, may be averted by redeeming the 
stock subscribed to the Bank. of the United States, and 
authorizing the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund to 
purchase the three per cents, when, in their opinion, the 
terms on which such purchase can be made, will render 
it as favorable to the United States as the payment of other 
stocks, then redeemable. This stock is now quoted in 
the market at about 874. . An unlimited authority to re- 
deem it, would, no. doubt, somewhat enhance the price : 
but this effect wouft, in a great degree, be counteracted 
by the option to redeem other stocks. If, however, the 
revenues can, in the opinion of Congress, be more advan- 
tageously reduced, or otherwise disposed of, when the 
other stocks shall be redeemed, the payment of the three 
per cents may be postpone ! ; subject to the operation of 
a small Sinking | und, to be applied conditionally, viz : 
when the stock can be bought at-a reasonable price, to be 
fixed by law. In such case it will be necessary to the full 
«employment of the present Sinking Fund, to give the 
Commissioners power to purchase the five and four and a 
half percents at their market price. 





Ill. Of the Est mates of the Public Revenue and Expendi: | 
tures for the year 1830. 


‘The amount of duties on imports and tonnage, which 
accrued from the Ist of January to the 30th September, 
1829, is estimated at $21,821,500, being $2,621,300, less | 
than that which accrued in the corresponding period of | 
the preceding year. ‘This deficiency has arisen almost | 
entirely in the lst quarter of the present year, and was 
probably caused by the extensive importations which had 
been made in the early part of 1828, in anticipation of the 
increased duties. Inthe 2d and 3d quarters of the year, 
however, the importations have so augmented, that accru- 
ing duties secured in these quarters are but 49,300 
dollars less than those secured in the second and 
third quarters of the preceding year. This improve- 
ment still continues, and there is reason to believe that 
the duties accruing in the fourth quarter will nearly 
equal those of the fourth quarter of last year. It} 
is worthy of remark that the accruing revenue of the 
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Incidental receipts, including 
arrears of internal duties, di- 
rect tax, and canal tolls 

To which is to be added the 
balance estimated to be in 
the Treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1850 4,410,071 69 


150,000 


Making an aggregate of —. 28,250,071 69 
The expenditures for 1850 are estimated at 23,755,526 67 
Viz: 
Civil, Diplomatic, and Miscel- 
laneotis . , 2,473,225 62 
Military service, including for- 
tifications, ordnance, Indian 
affairs, pensions, arming the 
militia, and internal improve- . 
ments 5,525,189 95 


gradual improvement of the 

Navy . 4,257,111 10 
Public Debt 11,500,000 00 
Which will leave an estimated balance in 

the Treasury, on the Ist of January, 

1831, of : 4,494,545 02 

If the foregoing estimate of the revenue and expendi- 
ture be correct, the sum at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, for the year 1830, will be 
11,500,000, and when the increase of population is 
may probably be safely computed at 
$12,000,000 for the four succeeding years. ‘This sum 
will complete the payment of the whole Public Debt, 
within the year 1834, without applying to bank shares. 

Should it be determined to reduce the revenue, so as 
to correspond with the existing expenditure, it will re- 
quire the exercise of a wise forecast, on the part of the 
Legislature, to avert serious injury. Merchants having 
goods in hand, liable to be affected in price by a change in 
the fiscal system of the Government, have a just right to 
expect from it a reasonable notice, corresponding with the 
magnitude of the change proposed. In accordance with 


three first quarters of the year 1829, though so much | these views, it is respectfully suggested, that, whatever 
pelow that of 1828, is only 270,200 less than that of| diminution of duties shall be determined upon, it be 


the same period of the year 1827. 
‘The debentures issued, Curing the three first quar- 


ters of 1829, were 3,059,060,25 which exceeds the | 


year 1824, by 96,475 70 
The amount of debentures outstanding on the 30th 


| 

| 

} 

amount issued during the corresponding period of the | 
| 


aft 


amount chargeable on the same day in 1828 on the reve- 
nue of 1829, 

The value of domestic articles, exported from the 
United States, for the year ending on th~ 30th of Sep- 
tember last, is estimated at $55,800,000, being 5,130,331 
more than the value of those exported during the same 
period, in the preceding year. 

The amount of Custom House bonds in suit on the 30th 
of September last, was $6,591,714 20, being #1,967,435 
15 more than on the sarae day in the preceding year. 
it may be observed, that the great increase of this 
item, for several years past, has arisen from the heavy 


ling due from the same houses, commence in onc year, 
and terminate in another. 

From a view of all these facts and considerations, the 
receipts for the year 1830 are estimated at #23, 840,000. 
Viz: 

22,000,000 
1,200,000 
190,000 


Customs 
Lands ‘ 
Bank Dividends 


of 1830, was $1,111,136, exceeding, by £65,992, the | exhibits the tariff of duties imposed py foreign Govern- 


| made to take effect prospectively and gradually. 


It will, in such case, be proper, at an early period, to 
select the articles upon which to commence the reduc- 
tion. As auxiliary to this undertaking, the annexed 
tables, Mand N, have been prepared. ‘Table M exhibits 


| the amount of duties accruing on such articles of impor- 
of September last, and chargeable upon the revenue | 


tation, as are generally of foreign production. Table N 
ments, on such articles as are produced in, orexported 
from, the United States, as far as has been ascertained at 
the Treasury Department. 

The precise effect of a reduction of duties on the re- 
venue, can only be ascertained by experience; but, as 


the imports will be somewhat increased by the operation, 


it is not apprehended that a gradual reduction, commen- 
cing at an early day, would sensibly prolong the total 
extinguishment of the public debt. 

The various duties devolved on the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in relation to Custom Houses, and Land Offices, 


te | have led tothe exercise of powers not sufficiently defined 
failures in the China trade; in which series of bonds fal-} by law. ‘These are liable to be enlarged by successive gra- 


dations, under special exigencies, without legislative sanc- 
tion, until the powers of the Department to perform indis- 
pensable duties are derived from usage,rather than the sta 

tutes. Of this nature, are those exercised in the payments 
for contingent expenses of the Cutter service, repairs of 


| Custom Houses, Wharves, and Ware-houses, belonging to 


| 
| 
‘ 


the United States; expenses to Inspectors employed in 


| special services, in addition to their per diem compensa. 
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tion; in the allowances to persons instructed to investi- 
gute transactions of Custom Houses and Land Offices; to 
assistant counsel, and for costs in suits and prosecutions; 
and for various services of less magnitude. The pay- 
ments for these objects are usually made py Collectors 
and Receivers of Public Moneys, or by drafts on them 
from the Treasury Department; being considered as in- 
cidental to these branches of revenue. It is desirable 
that all such payments should be as specifically sanction- 
ed by law as th made out of meneys in the Trea- 
sury. 

The Secretary of the 


1st Sess. } 


ose 
Treasury deems it proper to 
make known to Congress, that the duties imposed upon 
woollen goods, under the act of the 19th May, 1828, 
have, in pursuance of an instruction from the Treasury 
Department, dated the 15th of October, 1828, been 
charged upon the value of such goods, without the addi- 
tion of 20 per centum on the cost of those imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope, or any place beyond the same, 
or from beygnd Cape Horn; or 10 per centum on those 
from any other place or country. 

The law, it is believed, may admit of a different 
construction ; but, as the orders for the importations, 
since the instruction above referred to, were given with 
a knowledge of its operation, new to add the 20 or 
10 per cent. tothe cost of such goods, would probably 


transfer the whole of them into a class higher than was | 


fairly contemplated by the importer, and increase the 
duty very prejudicially to his interest. Under these cu 
cumstances, and as there may be some doubt as to the 
intention of the law, it has been deemed proper not to 
disturb the existing construction, but to submit te mat- 
ter to the consideration of Congress. 

Another subject somewhat singular in charac 
becn, for special reasons, differently disposed of. 
duction of five Ps r cent. invoic f broadcloths, 
for measurement, has become establish d usage of 
trade. This usage was particularly noticed in an instruc 
tion issucd by the Treasury Department, onthe 9th Sep- 

tember, 182 8, but which had been differ ently 
by the Custom-house Officers at di iffere nt ports: 
the deduction havin g ae made from the measur 
and at others from the cos ; by which different rates of 
duties were imposed. It as deemed not only a legal, 
but constitutional obligation, so faras the powers vested 


ter, has 


= 


Sf l 


on the 


an 


at some, 
ement, 
{} 
Hi 


‘ 
\V 


in the Departin ent would admit, to render the duty uni- 


form throughout the United States. preparing the 
necessary regulations for this purpose, it was considered 
that the five percent. deduction was originally intended, 
as it purports to be, on “measurement,” and not on 
price. ‘This basis was also recommended by therand 
more important consideration, viz: the uniformity of its 
effect. The allowance being made for irement, the 
merchant pays duty on the number of yards purporting | ] 
to be imported ; but, if made on price, it is nugatory, ex- 
cept the cloths are thereby wansferred fror ‘rtoa 
lower class, in which case it diminishes the duty 
amount of the difference between the duties charged on 
such classes. An instruction was accordingly issued on 
the Sth of August, 1829, directing the allowance of the 
five per cent. be on the ment only. 
But this unavoidably nuraber importers, 
whose orders had been he 
ed benefit of the 
dutiable price 
cloths are, consequently, 
higher than was 
riven. The regula 
ed the interest of 
mitted to the fay 
alone can give t] 
The Secretary 
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existing revenue laws, as well for the convenience of 
those employed in commerce and navigation, as for the 
better security of the revenue. 

The law in relation to licenses for eoasting and fishing 
vessels, operates unequally and injuriously upon some 
branches cf that business ; it requires, upon every chang 
of structure of the vessel, or of ownership, by the trans 
fer of the right of one partner, the taking out of a new 
license, and the payment of a new duty. 

The bounty allowed on vessels employed i in the cod 
fisheries is understood to be unlaw fully obtained by som 
of those engaged in the mackerel fisheries. It is believ« 
that a bounty on the fish cured or exported, without re- 
ference to the origin of the salt, woukl better promot: 
whatever encouragement may be considered as proper 
to be given to the fisheries ; this could be graduated 
any scale, and, being more simple in its form, would b: 
less liable to abuse. 

It is found that the present mode of compensating C 
| tom House officers operates unequally, and not in pro 
portion to the service rendered. Its striking i instances ot 
this inequality, Inspectors, in many places, receive mor 
than double the compensation of the Collectors who en 
pley them ; and, at some ports, Custom Houses are built, 
or purchased by the Government, while at others, they 
are provided at the expense of Collectors. 

The fees of office are liable to be variously computed, 
and aye a constant source of embarrassment in the trai 
jaction of business. These, it is believed, may be _ 
jally abolished, and the mode of compensation by sala: 
| be neficially substituted ; retaining, however, those 
manifests, clearances, entries, and permits, and that cla 
of service which makes it the interest of the officers tor 
quire a strict observance of those acts on the part of m 
ters of vessels, and shippers, which may be deemed 
| sential to the security of the revenue. 

The commissions now allowed to Collectors on 
| put in suit might be advantageously divided betwe: 
lthem and the District Attorneys: ‘lhe former 
thereby be more interested in taking proper security, 
ithe latter have a salutary stimulus to the discharg< 

| their duties. 

Some additional provision of law is deemed necess: 
to compel the surrender of public books and papers 
District Attorneys, Marshals, Custom-house and | 
officers,in pursuance of orders from the proper departme 

The labors of the appraisers of imported goods hay 
of 11 
|}several acts imposing dutics on imports,” passed 19 

May, 1828. To give the proper effciency to that bran: 
| of service, it is necessary to have warehouses and of! 
|ces, conveniently adapted for the examination, meas' 
jing, and repacking of goods ; and that the persons ct 

sleyed by appraisers should be more immediately ui 

| thei i control. In the port of New York, where n 
| half the importations into the United States are ma 
whole labor of appraising devolves on twe officers, 
j are exclusive sly responsible for that duty ; and yet, all 
| assistance w hich can he provided for them is supplied 

| directly, and under an implied power. ‘To avoid the « 
| barrassme nt that must arise from sickness, or other 
essary absence of ove or both of these office: ss an 

ional appraiser at that port seems indispe nsable. 

leemed advisable that the commissioned appra 

j all the ports should be authorized, under prop 
| tio ns, to em ploy persons toact as assistants, unde! 
these being dis tribute 
ses of business, could not fail to ine 
for and 
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modified.. Goods are now stored under various circum- 
stances. E 

ist, ‘Teas may, at the eption of the importer, and at his 
expense, be stored under the direction of the Custom- 
house officers, in security for the duties, for two years. 

2d. Wine and spirits may be stored, in like manner, for 
one year. 

3d. All other goods may be stored, in like manner, for 
the term of credit on the duties respectively. 

4th. Wines and Spirits, to be entitled to drawback, 
thust be deposited ina public store, and there remain, 
from their landing, until shipment : or, on being  trans- 
ported coastwise, may be again stored or shipped. | 

5th. Gooils, irregularly imported, are stored until they 
can be disposed of according to law. 

Private stores are usually rented for these purposes by 


the Collectors; but the facility of access to such build- | 
and that | 
abuses have not more frequently occurred, is attributable | 


ings renders the security of little avail: 
much more to the integrity of the merchants than the 
efficacy of the system. ‘The remedy proposed, is to 
erect warehouses, at the public expense, at the principal 
ports, for all the permanent objects connected with this 
branch of service ; to be so situated and constructed as 
to be conveniently guarded, and rendered inaccessible 
except by permission of officers in charge. his being 
done, the warehouse system may be extended to all goods 
entered for drawback, and the right of debenture con- 
tinued as long as they remaininstore. ‘Phere canbe no 
doubt that a moderate charge for storage would remune- 
rate the Government for the expenditure, while the re- 
venue would be rendered more secure, and the interests 
of navigation essentially promoted. 

The intercourse between the United States and adja- 
cent foreign territories requires some special regulation, 
as well for the convenience of the officers of the customs 
as of travellers, and also for the better security of the re- 
venue. Persons transiently coming into’ the United 
States on business, and returning, are obliged to pay duty 


for the horses and vehicles employed, without benefit of 


drawback. Ferry-boats, having foreign goods on board, 
are required by law to enter and pay fees upon every trip 
across a boundary water. It is alsu desirable that United 
States’ vessels, of whatever burden, laden with foreign 
roods, passing on those waters, should be subject to the 
same regulations that are now imposed on coasting ves 
sels, passing from one district to another, not inan ad 
joining State. It may, however, be doubted whether 
any regulation short of a total prohibition of the importa- 
tion of goods, not the growth or product of the Territo- 
ries contiguous to the United States, and of their trans- 
portation upon the boundary waters in vessels of the 
United States, without accompanying evidence ofthe du- 
ties having been paid, will effectually prevent illicit im- 
portations from those countries. 

‘The laws inrelation to the coasting trade do not afford 
the necessary means for preventing the unlawful intro- 
duction of foreign goods through that channel. ‘The 
United States are divided into three great districts : 1st, 
From their eastern limits to the southern limits of Geor- 
gia. 2d, From the southern limits of Georgia to the 
Perdido River. 3d, From the Perdilo River to the 
western litiits of the United States. Masters of vessels, 
licensed for carrying on the coasting trade, may now, 
witha given ainount of cargo, pass from one port to ano- 
ther, within either of these districts, or toa port in an 
adjoining State, without delivering a manifest or obtain- 
ing a permit previous to their departure, and without 
making any report on entcring their vessel at the port of 
destination ; nor does the law require any evidence, ex- 
cept the oath of the master in certain cases, of duties 
having been paid on foreign goods transported from one 
pert to another, except by a defective provision as to 
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| Wine, Spirits, and ‘Teas, and goods entitled to drawback. 


It is apparent, from these facts, that very great facilities 
jare given for illicittrade. If a single port can be found, 
| where, through the negligence of the officers of the cus- 
| toms, or other cause, goods can be thus introduced, there 
\is no sufficient obstacle to their being transported by wa- 
jter, to another and a better market. ‘The mere power 
{to board a coasting vessel, and demand her manifest, 
| without any obligation on the master, to report her to the 
| Collector, is wholly insufficient for proper security against 
| frauds, and especially in those ports where an extensive 
| coasting and foreign navigation is carried on. 

There is also « feature in the law, in relation to the 
seizure of goods suspected to have been smuggled, 
which, it is believed,may be beneficially modified. ‘These 


| goods are usually seized in small quantities ; the owners, 


perhaps, escape, or no one appears to claim them, 
and yet the goods cannot be sold until libelled, and con- 
demned in a court of the United States ; the costs attend- 
ing which. frequently amount to more than the proceeds 
of the articles, whensold. The officer not only loses his 
reward, bu the United States are subjected to costs, and 
what was intended as «<n inducement to vigilance, be- 
comes worse than nugatory. This might be remedied by 
authorizing the sale, without condemnation, of such goods 
as may be unclaimed, after a reasonable notice. An addi- 
tional and salutary stimulus may also be given to the acti- 
vity of Revenue Officers by authorizing a relinquishment 
to them, of a portion of the proceeds of forfeited goods, 
which may accrue to the Government. The sum thus 
relinquished would probably be much more than repaid, 
in the increased security of the revenue, arising from the 
incitement to greater vigilance. 

‘The power to search for, and seize goods found on land, 
requires to be enlarged, and better defined. To avoid 
unnecessary vexation, the exercise of the power might be 
limited toa reasonable distance from the coast, navigable 
rivers, canals, or the interior border. It is known that 
considerable exertions are making for introducing goods 
into the United States, in violation of the revenue laws : 
and the Secretary of the Treasury finds himself compell- 
ed to invite the special attention of Congress, to the 
adoption of such measures, as may be calculated to pre- 
ventan evil, not less dangerous to the morals of those 
exposed to the temptation, than injurious to the interests 
of the Nation. Every measure intended for this object 
will unavoidably subject the fair trader to some inconveni- 
ence ; but this should be considered more than counter- 


' balanced, by the protection it affords against the ruinous 


competition of those, who can only be restrained by ef 
cient laws, rigorously executed. ; 

; Phe pres ut credit system, it is believed, may be matc 
rially improved. 


_ If the purchaser of goods, or any other 
person than the importer, could be law fully substituted, 
as the principal on Custom house bonds, in all cases where 
the importer was not indebted on bonds due and unpaid, 
the security of these debts might be greatly increased. 
it would, in such case, depend on the solvency of a class 
Scere ee their busi less, be- 
de gd i J ra gre: umber. The eré- 
dits now allowed are also unnecessarily complicated. 
The long credits on teas have been a source of he avv loss 
to the revenue, and consequently injurious to the | 
ests they were intended to promote. Experience has 
proved, that, by furnishing an opportunity fur, they stim- 
ulate adventurous speculation, not less ruinous to those 
connected with them, than prejudicial to the Govern- 
ment. ‘Lhe terms of payment for duties, now presented 
by law, are as follows. : 
Allsums not exceeding fifty dollars, are payable in cas! 


n ASil5 


inter. 


all sums exceeding fifty dollars, for duties on the produce 
of the West Indies, (except salt,) or placc 


equator, and situate on the eastern shores of 


wth of the 


Amer ca, or 
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its ailjacent seas, bays, and gulfs, one half in 6 months, | 
one half in 9 months. 


On salt, 9 months : 

On wines, 12 months: 

On all goods imported from Europe, (other than wines, 
salt, and teas,) one third in 8 months, one third in 10 
months, and one third in 12 months : 

On all goods, (other than wines, salt, and teas,) im- 
ported from any other place than Europe and the West 


and one third in 18 months: 

On teas imported from China or Europe, stored as se 
curity for duties, a credit of two years isallowed. When 
delivered for consumption, the duties, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, on a credit of four months with se- 
curity ; if over one hundred dollars, and not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, cight months ; over five hundred 
dollars, twelve months ; the credit not in any case to ex- 
tend beyond the two years allowed on deposite of the 
teas, 

On wines and spirits, stored as sccurity for duties, the 
same credit, on delivery, as if not stored ; not to exceed 
twelve months. 

The term of six, nine, and twelve months, might be 
adopted as a fair average of existing credits. A change, 
if introduced prospectively, could not be sensibly felt in 
the price of any article of importation ; and the reduc 
tion of the duties on teas, and some other importations 
from countries south of the equator, if that be thought 
advisable, would counteract the effect of a shortened 
credit upon the interests of navigation in that region. 

The average proposed somewhat increases the length 


and interrupt and disturb that gradual growth which best 
promotes and secures substantial prosperity. Se injuri- 
ous are great and sudden fluctuations in human employ - 
ments, that it has been even doubted whether the inven- 
tive genius of man, in the developement of r.eans for 
saving labor, and multiplying mechanical power, has not 
proved rather an evil than a benefit. A close observance 
of this operation will, however, demonstrate that, what. 


support of many, have been superseded so suddenly as 
to leave them dependent on he charities. of those who 
may have profited by the event ; this would not have oc 
curred had the process been graduate das to time, more 
conformably to the habits and conditions of those liable 
to be affected by it. The employments thus superseded, 
will, however, scarcely be known to, or needed by, the 
next generation ; others will take their place, and those 
who cannot enter upon new pursuits, though without 
hope for themselves, may yet be consoled with a better 
prospect for posterity. 

't may not be unprofitable to observe, that a total revo- 
lution is taking place in many of the productive employ 
ments throughout the civilized world. ‘The improve- 
ments in science and arts, no longer imterrupted by war, 
have been directed to other objects, and have so increas- 
ed the power of production that the tide of prices, which 
had been long on the flood, is gradually ebbing, even 
under a depreciated currency. ‘The relative values be- 
tween labor and products have also changed, but are not 
yetadjusted. The depression of prices, falling unequally 
on the different species of property, is ruinous to many, 


of the credits on importations from the West Indies. | and repugnant to the feelings even of these who do not 


Upon this point tt may be observed, that the profits of 
the West India trade, being reduced to their minimum, 
every proper facility given to it, could not but be felt in | 
the agriculture, as well as the commerce and navigation 
of the United States ; those colonies being almost the | 
only market for many of the staple products of several | 


of the States. The same object may be further pro- 
moted, by the reduction of duties on coffee, spices, and | 


some other products of these Islands. 

It is also worthy of conside: rations whether any modifi- 
cation of the revenue system, with a view to improve the 
West india trade, might not, with advantage, be arrang- 

ed i such manner, as to give a preference to the pro- 
ductions of those colonic ‘s into which American naviga- 
tion is permitted. 

The effects of a change in the credit system, and ofa 
reduction of dutics, upon the various interests of the na- 
tion, other than revenue, are suggested as incidental | 
considerations, which, though they might not be deemed 
of such a character as to justify a revision of the revenue 
laws, yet cannot safely be overlooked in a modification 
called for by other indispensable objects. It may be 
proper, however, in all measures of this nature, to keep 
in view, that the money power of the 
whether exerted in. the imposition, 
duction of taxes, 


Government, 
distribution, or. re- 


treasure, requires to be exercised with the most guarded | 


and steady purpose of uniting absolut 
in the same point. 
of capital into one 


e and relative justice 
Whatever propels an undue portion 
pursuit, 
abundant, sooner or later to overcharge it, and lessen the 
profits. 
increase in the profits of other pursuits from which capi- 
tal has been withdrawn. ‘The application of the money 
power of the Government to regulate the unequal action 
caused by such, or thanges in human economy, 





any other « 


is, in its nature, incapable of precise and certain adapta- | 


tion to its ed ; hence, the necessity for care 
tion in all measures of this character. 
must increase the irregularities 


and modera- 
Every mistake 
intended to be remedied 


ns ever there may be of evil in it, arises only from the sud 
indies, one third in 8 months, one third in 10 months, | denness of the change. Employments essential to the 
} 


or in the disbursement of the public | 


must tend, where capital is | 


‘The same operation will cause at least a relative | 


really suffer. It may be long before a proper adjust- 
ment of these values removes the evil; and until then, 
| the busy world will be agitated by the convulsive strug 
| gles of its various interests, each to avert from itself, and 
| throw upon others the impending adversity. The rami 
fications of these connecting and conflicting operations 
| are so complicated, that it may be doubted whether any 
degree of intelligence, however free from the influence 
| of special interests, could, by the exercise of its political 
power, materially lessen the evil. The active energies 
| of man, stimulated by necessity, emulation, and love of 
| w salth, are perhaps the agents most to be relied upon, 
\i in maintaining a salutary equilibriu: nin the various op 
|rations of human ente rprise.. Every new disposition, 
| therefore, of the money power, to be safe, sheuld bh 
| gradual, and requires great caution to avoid increasing tli 
| unequal and irregular action which is so obviously preju 
dicial, both to individual and public welfare. 
Whatever objects may, in the wisdom of the Govern 
; ment, be found for the application of surplus revenu: 


| after the public debt shall be pad, there will probably r 


}main a considerable amount, which may be dispensed 
| with, by a reduction of the import duties, without 
| prejudice to any branch of domestic industry; Such a 
reduction will present a favorable oppertunity for avert 

| ing a portion of the evil resulting from the general dé 
pression in the price of property before referred t 

| The repeal of a tax is similar in its effects to the relin 
| quishment of so much annual debt; relieving, to that 
| amount, the various species of labor upon which it wa 
charged, and distributing its benefits, in proportion 

| consumption, upon every individual of the nation. 

| The extinguishnient of the public debt tends to the 
same result in another way. ‘The interest is now paid to 
capitalists, out of the profits of labor ; not only will this 
labor be released from the burden, but the capital thus 
thrown out of an unproductive, will seek a productive 
employment ; giving thereby a new impetus to enter- 
prise, in agriculture, the arts, commerce, and navigation, 
ata lower charge for interest than before. The heavy 
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impositions on the labor employed in these pursuits, in 
those nations where the arts have attained their highest 
perfection, had become in a great measure counterbal- 
anced, in latter years, by the increased capacity of that 
labor ; but these burdens still remain, and with but little 
prospect of diminution. In the mean time, the industry 
of the United States will have a positive advantage over 
that of other countries, equal to the difference between 
their respective rates of taxation; and it is worthy of con- 
sideration, that there has been probably no period, in 
which such an opportunity for advancing the general 
economy of the American People, and aiding them to 
maintain a successful competition with that of other coun 
tries, could have been more propitious, or more necessa- 
ry to their interests, than that which is now approaching. 
It is known that the most unexampled exertions are mak- 
ing in all civilized nations, to increase the productive 
power ; and those who shall stand foremost in this lauda- 
ble strife, will be assured of success in maintaining, not 
merely the prosperity of their People, but a high rank 
among the family of nations. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
S. D. INGHAM, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Treastny Derantrment, Dec. 14, 1829. 


REPORT ON THE CURRENT COINS, 
Made to the Senate of the United States, Jan. 11, 1830. 


Mr. SANFORD, from the Select Committee appointed 
to consider the state of the current coins, and to re- 
port such amendments of the existing laws concerning 


coins, as may be deemed expedient, made the follow- 
ing Report : 





The law of the second day of April, 1792, establishing 
the Mint, and directing coins of gold, silver, and copper, 
expressly enacts, that the gold and silver coins shall be 
a legal tender, in all payments ; but it is not declared 
by that law, or by any express enactment, that our cop- 
per coins shall be legal money. The currency of all 
other copper coins is expressly prohibited by the law of 
the 8th day of May, 1792. It is, and from the first in- 
stitution of our coins has been, an uncertain question, 
whether a debtor can compel his creditor to receive pay- 
ment in cents or half cents. A discussion of this ques- 
tion, as it now stands upon the existing laws, is here un- 
necessary. Our copper coins are either legal money, or 
they ale not. 

















lity to small and exact payments, will prevent the abuse 


of burthening creditors with an inconvenient amount of 
these coins. When our copper coins shall be thus con- 
fined to very small payments, the objection often made, 
that they are too heavy for the purpose of money, will 
have little force. 

All our silver coins are now, indiscriminately, legal 
moneyffor all payments ; and any debt, however large, 
may be discharged in the small coins of this metal. 

The design of a system which employs gold, silver, 
and copper as money, is, that the several metals should 
be used for the respective offices to which each of them 
is peculiarly adapted ; that gold should be used chiefly 
for large payments; that payments which are neither 
very great nor very small, should be made in silver ; and 
that copper should serve only for payment of very small 
sums. The object of different coins of the same metal 
is, that the smaller coins should be used to pay the small 
sums which they express. 

All these are objects of real and great convenience. 
But when small coins, so convenient for small and exact 
payments, are used to discharge large debts, their incon- 
venience is manifest. All the coins offered in payment, 
must be counted; every piece must be examined, at 
least, by inspection ; and the labor of effecting a pay- 
ment is nearly in proportion to the number of pieces 
used for that purpose. To abridge this labor, large 
coins are necessary ; and public convenience requires, 
that such coins should be used in payment of large sums. 

Our various coins are well adapted to these different 
ends ; but we have hitherto made no discrimination be- 
tween our different coins, in respect to their use in pay- 
ments. 

We have four silvcr coins less than a dollar; and we 


| allow to the debtor the option to pay either gold or silver 


coins. It is not expedient that he should also have the 


option to pay a large debt in these small coins of silver. 
Where all the coins are equally applicable to all pay- 
ments, the community seldom enjoy, to a convenient ex- 
tent, the use of the larger coins. Large coins are with- 
drawn from circulation sooner, and more frequently, than 


‘| smaller pieces. ‘The coins most convenient to the manu- 
| facturer, to the merchant, who exports coins, and to all 


who deal in the precious metals 1s merchandize, are the 
pieces which contain the greatest quantity of.metal. All 
these persons select large coins for their purposes, in 


| preference to small pieces ; and where the same quan- 


tity of metal may be obtained either in large pieces or 


If they are a legal tender, they are so | small coins, the greater convenience of large pieces for 


without limitation of amount; and any debt, however | the uses to which coins are applied by these persons, is, 


great, may be discharged in cents or half cents. If 


|alone, a decisive reason for this preference. 


Anothe1 


they are not a legal tender, they are not so in any case, | cause concurring with this convenience, operates, power- 


or for the smallest sum ; and we have no legal money for 
very small payments. Both branches of this alternative 
are unfit ; and neithcr of them should be law. The 
coins of copper are altogether unsuitable for payment of 
large sums ; they are not necessary for payments which 
may be made by coins of silver or gold ; and their pecu- 


liar destination is, to make those small payments which | 


cannot be made by coins of higher value. The copper 


coins should, therefore, be confined to to their proper | 


province ; and within that sphere they should be legal 
for all purposes of money. 


It is proposed that the amount for which the copper | 


coins shail be a legal tender shall be ten cents. A sum 
greater than ten cents would be inconvenient : and 
though five cents may be paid in silver by a half dime, 
and ten cents by a dime, or two half dimes, yet it is con- 
venient that the debtor should also be able to pay these 
small sums in the copper coins. 
as arule for this purpose, seems to adjust, reasonably, 
the question of convenience between creditor and debt- 
or: and this regulation, while it will afford entire fxei 





| fully, to withdraw large coins from currency. 
| ing coins are never entirely uniform in weight. 
}coins lose a grea‘er proportion of weight than large 


The sum of ten cents, | 


Circulat- 
Small 


coins, by circulation ; and where the different coins have 
been in use during the,same period, large coins are less 
diminished in weight and intrinsic value. The merchant 
or the manufacturer who selects large pieces instead of 
small coins, not only finds the large pieces more conve- 
nient, but he generally finds, also, a considerable gain in 
the quantity of metal which he obtains by this prefe- 
rence. This disproportion is, moreover, a direct induce 
ment to convert large coins into bullion. “As the diminu- 
tion of small coins is often much greater than that of large 
| coins, the larger pieces are converted into bullion, for the 
gain which this operation affords: these conversions are 
extensive, in proportion as they are profitable ; and are 
| profitable, according to the degree of disproportion of 
weight between large coins and small pieces. Motives 
of convenience, and motives of profit, thus co-operate to 
the same result ; and demands fer gold or silver, which 
‘fall upon the coi : itisfied from the largest pieces 
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which can.be procured. The larger coins constantly 
depart from circulation, while the smaller coins remain ; ; 
and it is often found, that nearly all the coins remaining 
in use consist of the minor piece 8. 

The large coins which are converted into bullion, ex- 
ported from the country, or used in manufactures, are the 
coins which are most convenient to the whole communi- 
ty, when large sums are to be paid and received ; and the 
public interest is, that 2 considerable portion of the cur- 
rent coins should be those which are adapted to the ob. 
ject of paying large sums with facility. A due portion 
of large coins should therefore, not only be issued, but 
also be retained in circulation. This end.is to be attain. 
ed only by rendering such coins necessary for the large 
payments, to which they are adapted. 

As a regulation in this respect, it is proposed that the 
silver coins less than a dollar, shall not be a legal tender 
for any sum exceedifg ten dollars. 
for this purpose, by Mr. Lowndes, ina report made in 
the House of Representatives, on the twenty-sixth day 
of January 1819, was five dollars ; but this sum seems too 
low. If anew system were now to be instituted, or if 
all our different coins were im circulation, in due propor- 
tion to each other, the sum of five dollars might be taken 
as the convenient rule, in this particular. In the actual 
state of our coins, the sum of ten dollars appears prefera- 
ble; and this sum will sufficiently guard creditors 
against the inconvenience of receiving larg 
small silver coins. 

The sixteenth séction of the act of the second day of 
April, 1792, is in these words: * All the gold and silve 
** coins which shall have been struck at, an | issued aes 
‘the said mint, shall be a lawful tender in all payments 
‘‘ whatsoever; those of full weight, according to the 
*< respective values hereinbefore declared, and those of 


*¢less than full weight, at values proportional to their | 


** respective weights.” 

The legal value of our coins of gold and silver, thus 
depends on their actual weight. This regulation in- 
volves the incenvenience, that our coins mus st be ac tually 


weighed, when weighing is required ; but this inconve- | 


nience cannot be avoided, without incurring a greater 
evil. Coins uncqual in weight and intrinsic value, but 


bearing the sume legal value, are a source of greivous | 
disorder and injustice ; and all coins, however uniform | 


in weight, when they leave the mint, afterwards become 
reduced and unequal in intrinsic value. Our system, 


therefore, presc ribes the weights which shall be given to 


our coins by the mint, and their legal values w hen they 
have those weights; and direct, that coins of less thar 
full weight, shall have legal values, according to their 


actual weights. The currency of our gold and silver 


coins, by mere tale, is neither enforced nor prohibited s 
but is left to take place, according to convenience and 
consent. But in enacting the principle, that the value 
shall be cont rolled by the weight, universal terms have 


been used, by which ‘all our gold and silver coins, how- 
iferior weight, by artificial means. Various processes, 
| some of which are denominated filing, clipping, boring, 


ever d liminishe d in weight, are made legal money, and n. 
this re spect, a restriction is nec¢ ssary. 

The smallest and lightest remnant of a coin, is now 
legal money, equally with a perfect piece of a full 
weight ; and it is in the € option of a debtor, to discharge 
his debt, either in coins of full weight, or in those which 
are diminished to any inferior we ight. 

Coins which must be weighed to ascertain their value, 
When coins, manifestly 
much diminished, are offered payment, the creditor 
must, in justice to himself, require that they shall be actu- 
ally weighed ; and weighing must be followed by the 
calculations requisite to convert weights into pecuniary 


are very inconvenient money. 


values. These proceedings are exceedingly troublesome. 
Coins shoula, indee d, be hable to examination of their 


The sum proposed | 


> payments in | 


their value ; but, to be entirely convenient, they shoul! 
require only to be counted : and when weight becomes 
the necessary, or ordinary test of the value of cvins, 
much of their convenience is lost. When actual weig!- 
ing decides that coins are greatly diminished, it decidcs 
that they are no louger fit for convenient use. Coins so 
inferior in usefulness, cannot be justly ranked with thos 

which being of full weight, or slightly reduced, afford 
the great convenience of a currency by tale. 

While a coin retains the stamp of the mint, that im 

pression certifies the denomination of the piece, and the 
quality of the metal. When coins are so worn, that 


| their inscriptions and distinctive marks are effaced, they 


have lost the character which they received from the 
mint; and without that manifest character, they are not 
coined money.» When a piece is so reduced, that its ap 
pearance does not indicate whether it is of one denomi 
nation or another, or whether it is of the national mint o 
of foreign coinage, its purity and weight are uncertain | 
and it wants the qualities of money. ‘That coins reduce 
to disks of smooth metal, should be legal money, is quite 
too inconvenient ; and it is unnecessary that they shoul 
be so, where the public mint is always ready to convert 
them into perfect pieces 

All such coins: are unfit for circulation by tale ; and 
their compulsory currency, by weight, is an inconve 
nience to which the community ought not to be sub 


jected. 


‘The currency of diminished coins has a powerful ten 


dency to expel perfect coins from circulation. In every 


r | society where coins are used, they are treated very dif 
| ferently, by two classes of persons 


One class, compris 

ing far the greater number, pay and receive coins, with 
out regard to their actual weight; and the great circula 
tion of the community takes place, by mere tale. An 

ther class consists of persons who, in various ways, dea! 
in the precious metals as merchandize ; and this clas 
traffic in coins, according to their actual weight and in 
trinsic value. While an immense majority of the society 
are incessantly circulating diminished coins, as equivalen 
to those of full weight, dealers in gold and silver ar 
constantly making the discrimination which is not mac¢ 


| by others ; and their business is to derive profit from thes« 


disparities. While others circulate by tale, they ascer 
tain the value of coins by weight. They receive coins 
of full weight, and pay those of reduced weight; the) 


| exchange diminishe -t coins for coins of full weight, and 


the constant commerce of the society renders these 
stitutions easy and endless. When a diminished coin lia: 
been used to obtain a coin of full weight, for gain, th. 
coin of full weight circulates no more. It is convert 
into bullion or treated as bullion ; and is ¢ x port dy, « 
used in manufactures, as bullion in wanted for either ot 
these objects. 

While the weight of coins is incessantly reduced 
the friction of ordinary use, this is not the sole cause 
their diminution. Coins are easily reduced to any in 


scaling, and sweating, are employed tosubstract from 
coins of full weight, a portion of their metal. Tie coin 
sv reduced, are put into circulation by tale; and th 
value of the metal withdrawn, is gained by those 
perform these operations. These practices are forbid 
den by law ; but as they are,or may be secret, they can- 
not be repre ssed. : : 
Ordinary use and artificial reductions thus co-operat 
to diminish the weight of coins : and new aliment 1s co! 
stantly given to the business of procuring coins of full 
weight, by means of those which are lighter But thes 
exchanges are not limited to the acquisition of coins of 
full weight. When all the coins are below full weight, 


actual weight, a: the ultimat: 1 controll test of | they still, t vreat extent, circulate by tale Bul 
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of them are lighter than others; and the heavier picces | 
are continually withdrawn from circulation. ‘The lighter | 
pieces remain; but remain only until they in their turn, 

become heavier than others, when they likewise disap. | 
pear. The substitution of lighter coins for heavier pieces | 
proceeds more or less rapidly, in proportion to the profit | 
which it affords: and these operations pass unheeded or | 
little observed by the public, until st length, their effect 

becomes sensible tothe whole community. A scarcity of 

coins is felt; attention to the current coins is excited; the 

absence of entire coins is observed; and the coins remain- 

ing in circulation, are found to consist of pieces reduced | 
greatly below the full weight of their denominations. 

Prices are adjusted to the money in which they are to 
be paid; and when the current coins or some of them are | 
diminished, it is found more convenient to raise prices and | 
receive the coins by tale than to sell for lower prices 
aud receive the coins by weight. In this condition of the | 
coins, prices are raised. ‘The seller expecting to receive | 
the current coins by tale, and knowing that some of them 
are diminished in weight, states his price as nearly as he 
is able, according to the quantity of metal which he is to 
receive in payment; compensating the deficient weight of | 
diminished coins, by the superior weight of entire coins. 
Such a price isfounded upon an estimated average of the 
intrinsic values of the coins of full weight and the dimin- 
ished coins, supposed to be in circulation. But what 
proportion of the circulating coins is diminished is never 
accurately known ; diminished coins are reduced in 
weight, in various degrees; such coins are often numer- 
o's in one scene of circulation, and few in another ; their 
number is sometimes suddenly increased, and they enter 
into payments, in various proportions, with coins of full 
weight. From these uncertainties, no equation can be 
extracted; and all calculations to that end, must be inac- 
curate or uncertain. Instead therefore, of the certainty 
which the current coins do not afford, vague estima- 
tions of their true value are made; and such estimations 
agree in considering coins of full weight as worth less, and 
diminished coins as worth more, than their intrinsic va- 
lues; but differ variously, in the estimated rates of depre- 
ciation and addition. To avoid the inconvenience of 
weighing the current coins, an imaginary standard of their 
value is thus formed; prices are in practice adjusted to 
this standard; and by the influence of diminished coins, 
the measure of value is rendered, toa considerable ex- 
tent, indefinite, fluctuating and uncertain. 

This state of the coins impedes the coinage of bullion. 
When diminished coins are by currency and custom, as 
valuable as coins of full weight, the possessor of gold or 
silver in bullion, finds more profit, in exchanging it for di 
minished coins, than for coins of full weight. 

Diminished coins ure thus imperfect money, they are 
unfit for circulation by tale; they disturb the measure of 
value; they impede the emission of new coins; and by 
their agency, the community is deprived of the uniform | 
coins which public convenience requires. 

When diminished coins have become numerous and 
much reduced in weight, and still circulate as equivalent 
to coins of full weight, the cvil is not redressed merely 
by issuing new coins. An emission of new coins affords 
new and profitable employment to all who are engaged in 
exchanges, artificial diminution and the conversion of 
coins into bullion. The new coins of full weight are 
quickly converted into bullion,or into diminished pieces ; 
and the circulating money consists as before, in great 
part, of diminished coins. The only effectual remedy is 
to abolish the cause which banishes entire coins ; and a 
total suppression of diminished coins must be accompa- 
nied or followed, by a recoinage of all or great part of the 
money of tie country, ‘This remedy, inconvenient as it 
is, then becomes the Icss evil ; and in other countries, 
it has ofien been found necessary. 
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If diminished coins are banished from circulation, as 
they become reduced, they are gradually replaced by 
new coins, with very little inconvenience. If they are 
suffered to circulate until they become a large portion of 
the current coins, they cannot be suddenly replaced; nor 
can the transition from such a state to an adequate sup- 
ply of new coins, take place, without greatly disturbing 
the business and interests ofthe community. A general 
re-coinage may be long postponed : but where diminish- 
ed coins continue to circulate, their progressive diminu- 
tion, theie¢ increasing amount, and their consequent mis- 
chiefs, more and more felt, at length render a general re- 
newal of the coins inevitably necessary, dt is far better 
that the remedy should keep pace with the disease ; that 
coins which become diminished, should be at once ex- 
cluded from circulation ; and that as they are gradually 
banished from use, their place should be gradually sup- 
plied by new coins. 

The disorders which are inevitably generated by the 
currency of diminished coins, exist in this country, and 
are increasing ; and we are silently and gradually de- 
prived ofa large portion of our best coins. The dimin- 
ished coins which have hitherto been the principal cause 
of mischief in our country, are the Spanish coins which 
circulate as equivalent to the coins of our own mint: and 
in respect to these Spanish coins, a distinct measure will 
be proposed. Our own coins are not yet much reduced 
by ordinary use ; but many of them are artificially di- 
minished. Since the evils of diminished coins result 
from the nature of things, increase with time, and if not 
counteracted, become, sooner or later, a capital vice in 
the money of every country, they should be anticipated, 
and so far as msy be practicable, should be prevented by 
the monetary system itself. Our own system has no pre- 
caution in this respect ; it expressly makes our coins di- 
minished to any degree whatever, as fully legal as coins 
of entire weight; and it thus promotes the march of 
these mischiets. Some restriction of the existing rule is 
necessary, as a permanent regulation, which may at least 
check the progress of this great disorder, and the regula- 
tion which seems best adapted to this purpose and to our 
present situation, is, thac our diminished coins should not 
be, as they now are, legal money. 

Though entire uniformity in the weight of circulating 
coins is unattainable, great diversities are not to be tole- 
rated. Ifall the circulating coins cannot be of full and 
uniform weight, still, the more nearly they approach that 
condition, the more sound and useful is the money of the 
country ; and in proportion as the circulating coins are 
diminished and unequa', the inconveniences and mischief 
which have been described must exist. 

If coins cease to circulate when they are slightly re- 
duced, the benefits of coinage are, in some degree, lost. 
If they continue to circulate after tley are much reduced, 
great mischief in all the money of the country follows.— 
Both these inconveniences are to be avoided: and the 
only practicable measure for this purpose, is to establish 
a discrimination between coins, which, though slightly di- 
minished, may still circulate with utility, and coins much 
diminished, which cannot circulate without mischief. 

To ascertain the greatest diminution of weight which 
our coins will undergo, and yet leave their devices and in- 
scriptions clearly discernible, experiments have been re- 
cently made at the mint; and it is found, that our dollar 
and its parts, when reduced by attrition, so that their de- 
vices and inscriptions are not wholly obliterated, but 
would be entirely effaced by a slight farther diminution, 
lose the proportions of their respective full weights, 
which follow : 

The dollar loses five and seventy six hundredths per 
centum. 

The half dolla> loses six and seventy-two hundreths 
per centum. 
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The quiantes dollar loves seven mnt sixty- seighet hans] | ent rates of dissinutlon for the different coins, would be 
dredths per centum. | too complex, and would afford very little advantage. Un. 


The dime loses nine and one tenth per centum. | der the restriction now proposed, our coins diminished 
The half dime loses ten and one fifth per centum. | only by ordinary use will be legal money during the foi- 
When our silver coins are diminished in any degree lowing periods : 

greater than these respective rates, they are destitute of] The eagle, about two hundred years. 

the impression of the mint ; and for that reasonalone are| ‘The half eagle, about one huadred years. 

unfit for farther circulation. | The quarter eagle, about sixty-seven years. 
The impression of the mint being essential, coins which {| ‘The dollar, about two hundred years. 

have lost that impression should cease to circulate; but} The half dollar, about one hundred years. 

this criterion does not also decide that all diminished} The quarter dollar, about fifty seven years. 

coins which retain the marks of the mint, may circulate The dime, about thirty-three years. 

with safety and advantage tothe public. Other conside- The half dime, about twenty years. 

rations evince that the degree of diminution at which Though the object of giving to the public the use of 


coins should cease to circulate, ought to be less than the | coins for a long period, and that of arresting their curren 
rates indicated by the mere fact that so much of the im-| cy when their farther circulation would be pernicious, ar 
pression of the mint remains, that the character of the| not fully compatible with each other, they may be, to a 
coins is still discernible. | great extent, reconciled, When we seek a particula: 
The preceding rates of the loss of weight by attri-| rule, which shall harmonize these objects according to 
tion, in our silver coins, are the utmost limits of diminu- | their just importance, our choice cannot be determined 
tion, within which, the marks of the mint are visible ; and | by exact science ; and some rule avoiding extremes, ap 
though within these limits, the impression of the mint is proaching if not attaining the desired medium, and pro 
discernible, yet when these coins are reduced to these | mising probable success, must be selected. The rule now 
limits, they are exceedingly defaced and their beauty is | proposed seems well adapted to the intended end; it is 
lost. | deemed eligible, and it may be safely adopted and pur- 
Some of the modes of artificial diminution, such as bor- | sued, until experience shall suggest a more beneficia! 
ing and sweating, subtract much of the weight of coins, | regulation. 
and yet leave tleir devices and inscriptions, with little or | "This restriction will protect creditors from payments in 
no alteration. |evins much diminished ; will check the circulation of 
The various mischiefs resulting from diminished coins | such coins; and will tend to preserve to the public the 
take place, when coins are diminished in a degree much | use of our best coins. 
less than the rates of diminution which they will undergo, When our monetary system and the mint were esta- 
without losing entirely the impression of the mint. A blished, it was justly conceived to be an essential part of 
small difference of weight between coins of the same de- | the system of national money, that the currency of foreign 
nomination is sufficicnt to afford profit by exchanges, to| coins should cease It was expedient, that the foreign 
engage the’trader in coins, in his operations, and to con- | coins, which were then the money in use, should be suf- 
sign coins of full weight to the crucible or to exportation. | fered to circulate, until the mint should be in operation 
The pernicious effects of diminished coins are the great | and able to issue our own coins ; and the term of three 
evil against which provision is to be made; and the) years was regarded as a period, at the end of which, we 
only adequate remedy is, to remove so far as may bd | ought to dispense with all foreign coins, and abolish their 
practicable, the source of gain which must always exist,} currency. ‘Thirty eight years have since elapsed ; and 
where there is any considerable difference of weight, be-| we have not yet dispensed with foreign coins, as legal 
tween current coins of the same denomination. The| money. 
high importance of this object renders it necessary, that Our laws have at different times legalized certain for 
the diminution which shall put an end to the circulation | eign coins ; but all these laws were intended to be tem- 
of coins, should be a very small part of their full weight. | porary, and most of them were expressly limited to short 
‘The measure now proposed, being not to suppress ab- | periods, which have expired. ‘The only foreign coins 
solutely the circulation of diminished coins, but to check | which are now a legal tender, are Spanish dollars and th: 
their currency, by depriving them of the character of | parts of those dollars. 
legal money, they may nevertheless circulate by con- Some Spanish dollars ‘are still coined by the mint of 
sent ; and the degree of diminution, at which such coins | Madrid ; but with this exception, the coinage of Spanish 
shall cease to be legal, may, without inconvenience, be | dollars and their parts has entirely ceased. None or very 
low. few of these recent Spanish coins reach this country. 
Still, the rate of diminution at which coins shall cease | Our great supply of Spanish coins has always been 
to be legal, should not be so low, as to confine them to a | rived from the American countries, furmerly Spanish and 
very short term of circulation. now independent; and the Spanish dollar and its parts 
From careful examination of our own coins and those of} now current in this country, were coined by the mints 
other countries, the loss of weight sustained by our coins | of Mexico, Peru, and other American countries, while 
by ordinary use, during a period of fifty years, is esti- | those countries were subject to the dominion of Spain.— 
mated, as fellows : Since those countries have become independent, they 
The eagle loses about one per centum. have instituted new coins for themselves: and though 
The halt eagle loses nearly two per centum. their coins are in some respects formed upon the mode 
The quarter eagle loses about three per centum. of the Spanish dollar, they deviate variously, from that 





The dollar loses about one per centum example; and the devices and external marks of thes¢ 
The half dollar loses nearly two per centum. | coins are entirely different from those of the Sparish dol- 
The quarter dollar loses about three and a half per} lar. 


centum. 
The dime loses about six per centum. 
The half dime loses about ten per centum. 


|} Few or none of the Spanish coins now in this country, 
have been fabricated within the last fifteen years; a very 
large portion, probably one half of them, had been fab- 
It is proposed that our coins shall not be a legal ten-| ricated and were in use, before the year 1792, when ow 
der, when they are diminished in weight more than one} mint was established ; and nearly all of them have been 
in use, during various periods, from twenty to one hun 
| years. 


twenty-fifth part or four per ce a of their full weight ;! 
and that this rule shall be applied to all the coins. Differ-| dre 
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All these Spanish coins are reduced in various dames | 
from their original weights. All of them) have been re- 
duced by use, and many of them also bf artificial means ; 
and many of these coins are exceedingly diminished. 
is estimated that these Spanish coins now in our circula- 


tion are at this time less in weight than their original | 


full weights, by the following proportions : 

The dollar about one per centum. 

The half dollar, about three per centum. 

The quarter dollar, about six per centum. 

The eighth of a dollar, about eleven per centum. 

The sixteenth of a dollar, about nineteen per centum. 

‘These are averages of the rates of diminution of these 
several coins ; many of them of cach denomination be 
ing reduced more, and many less, than these estimated 
rates. 

In the year 1826, various foreign coins were examined 
and weighed at the mint ; the results were laid before the 
Senate in January 1827 ; and according to those results, 


the diminution of these Spanish coins is somewhat Jess | 


than it is stated to be by the estimates now made. The 
examination of the mint was undoubtedly fai hful and ac- 
curate ; but the results which it then presented, are sub- 


ject to the uncertainty which belongs to the estimates | 
It being | 


now made, and to all statements of such facts. 
impossible to examine all the 
can be done, is to examine, 

them ; and to deduce from their various degrees of dimi- 
nution, an average, which will probably be also the av- 
erage of the diminution of the coins of the same kind, 
not examined. Such an examination and such a deduc- 
tion of averages, were made by the mint of 1826; anda 
similar proceeding has been the foundation of the esti- 
mates now made. But the coins examined by any per- 


coins in circulation, all that 


son, at any time or place, may be in their average, more 
or less diminished than an exact average of all the like 


coms in circulation : 
dollars and their parts which were examined by the mint 
in 1826, must have been somewhat less diminished than 
the residue of these coins circulating in all parts of the 
United States. Minute differences between averages re- 
sulting from particular examinations, are, however, of lit- 
tle importance, where the results of all examinations con- 
cur in showing the general state of the fact of diminution. 
An average of another kind will exhibit the diminu- 
tion of these coins, in one view. Of these Spanish coins 
now in our circulation there are very few dollars, and 
the half dollars are not numerous. The quarters, eighths, 
and sixteenths, are very numerous ; they form a consi der. 
able portion of the circulating coins ; their aggregate 
umount very far exceeds the s:nount of dollars and half 
and these minor coins are the pieces which are 
diminished. An average of the diminution of all 
these Spanish dollars and their parts, deduced trom the 
amounts of the coins of eac!s denomination be- 
lieved to be now in our circulation, and their respective 
minutivn, is estimated to be nearly 
centum of the original weight and value of the aggregate 
qian tity. 
The Spanish dollars 
s, were not entirely unifora in w eight ; and the origi- 
nal full weight of some of these coins, was such, that the 
ints value of the dollar was equaltoa dollar and 
arly a cent of our money. The proportions in which 
these coins of different emissions and different original 
weights, constitute the total sum now in our circulation, 
cann determined with any racy ; but some of | 
originally a liule more vy aluable than our own 
are a part of Iience, the degree 
these S coins does not 
the actual difference of weight be- 
own coins: and the actual weight of 
coins at this is the important fact 
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When the Spanish dollars tae 
their parts now in our circulation are considered in their 


| aggregate quantity, it is estimated that at this time, the 
It | 


entire mass is at least six per centum less in actual 
weight, than the full weight of our own silver coins. 
Whatever may be the exact average of this disparity, 


| great numbers of these Spanish coins are now reduced in 
| weight, 


far below any average of the dimisution of the 
aggregate quantity; great numbers of them are exceed. 
ingly inferior in intrinsic value, to our own coins of like 


| denominations ; and this portion of these Spanish coins 


is quite sufficient to operate with powerful effect upon 
the coins of eur own mint. 

The Spanish dollars, which are now a legal tender, 
of which the actual weight is not less than sev- 


not a legal tender, unless they 
have like proportional weight. There are very few Span- 
ish dollars and not many Spanish half dollars now in our 
circulation : and of those now in use, a few have the 
weight thus requisite to make them legal money, All or 


| almost all the Spanish quarter dollars are below the requi- 


site weight ; and most of them are reduced below that 
weight. The cighths and sixteenths of the Spanish dol- 
lar are still more diminished ; and all of them are far be. 
the weight required to make them a legal tender. 
Of all these coins, a very small portion, not perhaps 
amounting toa hundredth part, may have the weight 
prescribed by the law now in force ; and these alone, are 
The regulation by which Spanish 
dollurs and their parts are thus legal money or not, ac- 
cording to their actual weight, was established in 1793. 
The legislature of that time were justly sensible of the 


| mischiet which would follow, if such of these coins as are 


inferior to our own in weight, should circulate as equal 
to them in value ; and by this regulation, they intended 
to exclude such inferior coins from currency. Experi- 
ence has shown that this discrimination of law, is without 
efficacy in fact. If the existing law were enforced in 
practice, such of these coins as dre below the requisite 
weight, would not circulate. A very different conse- 
quence place ; and in practice, all these coins are 
equally current, without regard to their actual weight. 
From the fact that some of these coins have the weight 


L . 
takes 


| requisite to make them legal money, and from custom, 


inattention or the inconvenience of weighing coins, all of 
them are current by tale, at full values. The actual 
weight of these coins, is atest of their value, used only 
by those who by means of lighter coins, withdraw heavier 
cvins from circulation : and in the indiscriminate curren- 
cy of all these coins by tale, the large portion of them 
which is much reduced in weight, has ample scope for 
the mischiefs which diminished coins never fail to produce. 
The mint of the Ur , {rom its commencement 
to the first day of the present year, has issued coins 
amounting to the following sums: 
Gold coins, : - - 
Silver coins, . - - 
‘Votal amount of gold and silver coins, 
Copper coins, about . : 539,530 00 
The coins of all kinds now in the United States are 
estimated to amount to about twenty-three millions of 
Of this amount, it is estimated that about four- 
teen millions consist of our own coins ; about five mil- 
lions of Spanish dollars and their parts ; and about four 
ns of various other foreig 
Of the guld and silver coins issued by our mint, amount- 
ing nearly to thirty-four millions of dollars, a portion not 
exceeding fourteen millions of dollars now remains in 
this country, in the form of coins ; and this portion con- 
sists almost wholly of the coins of silver. 
Our gold coins are withdrawn from circulation, chiefly 
by the operation of a particular cause, not now discussed. 
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More than one-third of our silver coins have departed 
from circulation. 

Almost all the early silver coins of our mint have disap- 
peared. Our silver coins now current, are principally 
those issued within the last ten years ; and of these, the 
greater portion are of the most recent emissions. 

Our silver coins are to a great extent, treated as bul- 
lion ; and whether they are converted into bullion, or 
pass into manufactures, or are exported, they are lost to 
the use of the community, as coins. 

The diminished Spanish coins are neither converted 
into bullion, nor exported, nor used in manufactures ; and 
they continue in circulation. 

The Spanish coins circulating as equivalent to our own 
coins of like nominal value, are chic fly the instruments, 
by which our own coins are withdrawn from circulation. 

By means of these Spanish coins, of very reduced 
weight, our own coins of full weight or very slightly re- 
duced, are procured and converted into bullion, or used 
as bullion i in manufactures or for exportation. The inev- 
itable consequence of coins current at the same value, 
while they are not of the same weight, takes place ; the 
excess of intrinsic value of our own coins, over that of 
the diminished Spanish coins, is gained by somebody ; 
our own coins disappear ; and the lighter Spanish pieces 
continue in circulation. 

Some other causes have slightly contributed to with- 
draw our silver coins from circulation ; but these minor 
causes are inadequate to the magnitude of the effect 
which has been produced. The silver coins issued by 
our mint have exceeded the amount of all the coins now 
in the United States ; and the portion of these silver 
coins which has disappeared, is a sum greater than the 
amount ofall the foreign coins now in this country. An 
amount not less than eleven millions of dollars of our sil 
ver coins has been withdrawn from circulation; and the 
concurrent use of Spanish coins inferior to our own coins 
in weight and intrinsic value, but of equal value in cur- 
rency by tale, has been the principal cause of this fact. 

T hough a large amount of our coins has disappeared, 
the increasing emissions of the mint would svon supply 
their place, if our own coins could remain in circulation. 
Our silver coins would remain in circulation, if they were 
not incessantly displaced by diminished Spanish coins ; 
and while this cause shall exist, it will be impossible to 
retain any great quantity of our silver coins in currency. 

The injury already done by these Spanish coins has 
been great ; and if they could suffer no farther diminu- 
tion, they would continue to produce like mischief, in fu- 
ture. But these coins must become still more reduced 
by longer circulation ; and as they shall decrease in 
weight, they will more and more banish our own coins 
from circulation. As diminished coins, they cannot be 
tolerated : their currency is incompatible with the due 
progress and success of our own system of mone y; andit 
is indispensable to the preservation of our own coins, that 
the currency of these Spanish coins should cease. 


In many parts of our country, prices and debts are ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, ac cording to our legal no- 
menclature of money and our own coins; but in other 
parts of the republic, prices and pecuniary sums are, to a 
great extent, expressed in pounds, shillings and pence, 
and especially in shillings and pence. Pounds, shillings 
and pence are merely a money of account, unknown to 


our laws ; and to slate accurately the value of our own 


coins in this money, calculations involving small fractions | 


are necessary. This inconvenience alone 
much greater evil is, that these pounds, shillings and 
pence, are of four dissimilar kinds, in different States and 
places; each of them making different divisions of the 
Spanish dollar, and its parts, into shillings 
and each of these discordant imaginary 
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| understood by the inhabitants of the local scene where 


| it prevails, is little known by others. 


- |the currency of these Spanish coins cannot be 


These denomina- 
tions with their various significations, had existed in many 
of the States, before the establishment of our national 
system of money ; and they had been applied to the 
Spanish silver coins, which were then the most common 
money of the country. The same denominations are still 
continued by custom ; and this usage is prolonged by the 
presence and currency of the Spanish coins, with whic! 
the denominations of pounds, shillings, and pence, have 
been so long associated. When these Spanish coins shail 
disappear, the denominations of pounds, shillings ani 
pence will soon cease ; prices and debts will be stated in 
dollars and cents ; and not only will our coins be uniform, 
but we shall also enjoy in practice, the great conveni- 
ence of a uniform expression of values in the national 
money, in every part of the United States. 

While these ‘Spanish coins are legal money, they will 
not be converted into our own coins. The possessor of 
these coins can gain nothing by their re-coinage, when 
they are equal in weight, to our own coins; and when 
they are inferior in weight, but still equal in current va. 
lue, he will certainly not employ the mint to convert 
his diminished coins into a less number of pieces 

It has been said that we are not ready to dispense with 
these Spanish coins, because our own coins have not yet 
taken their place in circulation. Our own coins have not 
taken their place in circulation, because these foreign 
coins have had the currency and the sanction of law, 
which they now possess: and while they enjoy this pow- 
erful protection, they cannot be replaced by our own 
coins. Not only will these Spanish coins continue to 
circulate, but diminished as they now are, they will toa 
great extent, expel our own coins from circulation. It 
discon- 
tinued without some inconvenience, that inconvenience 
will be transient ; will be soon succeeded by the great 
benefit of sound and uniform coins of our own mint ; and 
will be itself the price, without which, that benefit can- 
not be obtained. 

It is in our power to possess a sufficient supply of our 
own coins ; but we never can enjoy this great conveni- 
ence, without employing the means which are necessary 
tothe end. Weare in no want of gold and silver; 
in acountry so rich, industrious, and commercial, 
never can be any deficiency of these metals, of long du- 
ration. Ourrecent imports and exports of gold and sil- 
ver, have been, during the four years which hare specified, 
as follows : 

From the thirtieth day of September, 
tieth day of September, 1825. 

Imports, 6,150,765 dollars. 
Exports, 8,797,055 dollars. 

From the thirtieth day of September, 1825, to the thir- 
tieth day of September, 1826 ; 

Imports, 6,880,966 dollars. 
Exports, 4,098,678 doliars. 

From the thirtieth day of September, 1826, to the thir 
tieth day of September, 1827 ; 

Imports, 8,151,130 dollars. 
Exports, 7,971,306 dollars. 

From the thirtieth day of September, 1827, to the thir- 
tieth day of September, 1828 ; 

Imports, 7,489,741 dollars. 
Exports, 7,550,439 dollars. 

These great quantities of the precious 
brought into our country, and when here, are ready to 
satisfy any demand, internal or foreign, which may ex- 
ist. They are now exported soon after they arrive. Any 
portion of the gold and silver imported, which may be re- 
quisite for a supply of our own co'ns, may be retained 
for that object; but this purpose cannot be sccomplistied 
without rendering our own c for the 
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seaports ; where they are held rather as articles of mer- 


is converted into coins by the mint, at the pleasure of | chandize, than as circulating coins. The minor coins and 
every possessor of coins or bullion ; the object of either | especially the quarters, eighths and sixteenths of the 
conversion, is gain; and the possessor of bullion will not | Spanish dollar, are in active circul ition in all parts of our 


employ the mint to coin it, unless coins are more valua | country. 


ble than the uncoined metal. 
the offices of money, renders them more valuable than 
bullion : and an adequate supply of coins can never be 
obtained and held in circulation, otherwise than by an 
effective demand for coins as money. 

Whatever may be the amount of the coins possessed 
by the community, and whether the offices of money are 
performed wholly by coins, or partly by coins and partly 
by credit in the forms of paper money, it is of the high- 


est moment, that the coins which are the only legal | 


money, should be uniform and current, according to their 
true values. 

To depend upon foreign coins for our ordinary domes- 
tic use, is unworthy of ourselves and our condition. We 
have all the reasons of policy which induce nations to es- 
tablish and coin money for themselves : we have all the 
means for coining our own money: our own system of 
money, our mint and our own coins, are no longer, in 
their infancy : and the just pride of national character 
should now discard the foreign coins which were from 
necessity adopted and used by the cuuntry, in its colo- 
nial state. 

The currency of these Spanish coins must now be abol- 
ished, or at least be checked. As these coins are widely 
diffused, and cannot be immediately replaced in circula. 
tion by our own coins, it would be too rigorous to pro- 
hibit at once their currency by consent. Their circula 
tion may be checked, by depriving them altogether of 
the character of legal money, and this is the measure 
which is now recommended. Being in familiar use, these 
coins will still to a great extent circulate by consent ; 
and though any circulation of these coins will be perni- 
cious, their currency, by consent of parties, may for some 
time longer be tolerated. 

Our mint is in a verys atisfactory state. Its officers pos- 


sess allthe skill requisite for their stations ; the modern | 


improvements in the art of coining have been adopted ; 
and the machinery proper for fabricating all our coins, is 
provided and isin use. The establishment is complete 
in all the faculties of a national mint ; and being complete 
in its organization, its capacity to issue coins may be 
easily enlarged. Our coinage has hitherto been per: 
formed in an edifice extremely unsuitable for the opera 
tions of « mint; but under this disadvantage, the mint hes 
been able to coin without much delay, all the gold and 
silver which have been presented for coinage. In pur- 
suance of a recent provision of law, a new edifice for the 
use of the mint is now ina course of construction ; and 
this structure will afford ample accommodation for all the 
operations of a great mint. It will be completed in Jan- 
uary or February, 1831 ; and the mint will be established 
and in full operation in the new edifice, before the fourth 
day of July, 1831. The mint is now able to fabricate and 
issue coins to the amount of five millions of dollars in a 
year ; and it will soon be able to coin ten millions of dol- 
lars ina year, or any greater sum which our wants may 
require. 

The proposed regulations concerning the legal tender 
of the copper coins, and the legal tender of diminished 
coins of silver and gold, may, without inconvenience, 
have immediate operation. 

It is proposed that the regulation by which Spanish 


dollars and their parts will cease to be a legal tender, | 


shall take effect on the fourth day of July, 1831. Before 
that time, all these Spanish coins now in the United 
States, may be re-coined, if they should be presented to 
the mint, for that purpose. Almost all the Spanish dol- 
lars now in this country, are collected in the commercial 





These coins being in common use, great num- 


A demand for coins for bers of them will circulate by consent, after they shall 


| cease to be legal money; as all of them now circulate 


freely, when very few of them are a legal tender. No 


| great quantity of these Spanish coins will be presented 


for re-coinage, at any particular time. This measure will 
therefore produce no inconvenient pressure upon the 
community or the mint ; and its practical effect will be, 


| that these Spanish coins will be gradually withdrawn from 


circulation, and gradually replaced by our own coins. 

We are not prepared for the immediate operation of 
the rule by which our silver coins, less than a dollar, will 
not be a legal tender for payment of large sums. Our 
gold coins are withdrawn from ‘circulation, soon after 
they are issued from the mint; and we have very few 
dollats of our own mint, now in currency. A delay which 
may enable us to provile a suitable amount of dollars or 
of dollars and gold coins, must therefore be allowed.— 
The proposed regulation should be now esrablished, 
that all may prepare for its effect ; and the time assigned 
for the commencement of its operation, should be suf- 
ficiently remote to allow requisite preparation, and suf- 
ficiently near to impose the necessity and give the im- 
pulse, without which preparation will not be made. 

The values of gold and silver, ip their relation to each 
other, now established in our coins, are different from 
the relative values of these metals in commerce, the legal 
valuation of gold being too low, and that of silver too 
high. Our geld coins are withdrawn from circulation, 
chiefly by the operation of this erroneous proportion. 
This subject is now under examination by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in pursuance of a resolution of the Se- 
nate ; and it is believed, that by suitable regulations the 
convenience of gold coins may be secured to the country. 
But if this cbject should not be attained, and our coins 
shall hereafter consist as they now do, of silver, the coins 
of this metal should be such as are best adapted to pub_ 
lic convenience. Without the regulation now proposed, 
dollars will not be coined, or if coined, will not remain 
in circulation ; and the dollar, the largest silver coi au- 
thorized by law, the unit of our system «f money, will be 
known only as a money of account, not represented by 
any sensible object. 

Had this regulation been in force from the commence- 
ment of our system, we shoul! now have im currency a 
due proportion of the higher coins. All our coms hav- 
ing been indiscriminately legal for all the purposes of 
money, the causes waich subtract large coins from circu- 
lation have had unrestrained cperation ; and we are now 
almost destitute of the higher coins which our system 
has wisely authorized. 

When this regulation shall be in force, a portion of the 
current coins must consist either of dollars, or of do}! 
and gold ; but this portion will probably be no great 
part of the aggregate amount of our Comms Large sums 
will from convenience be in general@weceived and paid 
as they now are, in paper money. An amount of dollars 
and gold or of dollars sufficient for all the exigencies 
which are likely to arise from the operation of this rule 
may be cvuined within two years. ‘Virat an interval may 
be allowed, which shall be amply sufficient for ail ne- 
cessary preparation, in respect both to the convenien 
of the community and the ability of the mint, the fou 
day of July, 1835, 15 proposed as the time wh 
gulation shall take effect, 

Our system of money is in the main excellent ; and in 
most of its great principles, no innovativ n be ma 
with advant 


tible of much improvement. The d enof this ret 
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has been, to present and discuss some of the defects of 
the existing laws ; and to propose the new regulations 
which are requisite to supply those defects. ‘These re- 
gulations ate concrived not only to be amendments im- 
portant in themselves, as sound principles of a permanent 
system, but also to be urgently required by the actual 
state of the coins now in use. 

The general ¢ffccts of these regulations will be, to pro- 
mote the coinage of the precious metals; to increase 
the quantity of our own coins, and especially of some of 
our coins, which now scarcely enter into our circulation ; 
to diffuse our different coins throughout the United 
States ; and to retain them in the circulation and the use 
of the community. 

The propositions now submitted, are these : 

1. That our copper ceins shall be a legal tender for 
payment of any sum not exceeding ten cents, and for 
no greater sum. 

2. That our silver coins less than a dollar, shall not be 
a legal tender, for payment of any sum exceeding ten 
dollars. 

S. That when our coins of gold or silver are diminished 
in weight, more than a twenty-fifth part of their full 
weight, they shall not be legal money. 

4. That no foreign coin whatever shall be a legal ten- 
der. 

5. That the first and third of these regulations shall 
be in force immediately ; that the fourth shall take effect 
on the fourth day of July, 1831; and that the second 
shall take effect on the fourth day of July, 1833. 

A bill containing these provisions, is also submitted. 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Frpruany 22, 1830. 

Mr. WHITE made the following report : 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred 
that part of the President’s Message, dated the eighth 
day of December last, which relates to Indian Affairs, 


have had the same under consideration, and ask leave 
to submit the following report : 


Evcry thing which relates to those Indian tribes or na- 
tions, with which we have political relations, crealed or 
reguluted by treaties, is becoming, every year, more and 
more interestit I hose relating to such as re- 
side within any of the States of the Union, or of the 
territories belonging to it. The matters communicated 
by the President, in his Message, relative to the Chero- 


£; ¢s ecially \ 
y 


kees, are of the most delicate and interesting character, 
whether considered ia relation to the United States, to 
the States of Georgia and A'abama, or to the Cherokee 
Na ion. i 
duously in their investigation, with an anxious wish to 
avail themselves of all the information within their reach, 


The committee have employed themselves assi- 


and desirous to recommend something to the Senate, 
which, if productive of no positive good, will at least 
liave the merit of not farther embarrassing questions, al- 
ready sufficiently complicated. 

With this nation, the United States have formed a num- 
ber of treaties, commencing as early as the year 1785, 
and ending inthe year 1519. At ihe formation of the 
first, the Indians occupied portions of territory within the 
chartered limits of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and of Georgia. Since that period, North Car- 
ohina ceded a part of her territory, on which a portion of 
these Indians resided, to the United States; and that ter- 
ritury, according to the terms of the deed of cession, has been 
since formed into the State of Tennessee. South Caro- 
lina and Georgia amicably settled the boundary between 
them ; and by an agreement between the United States 
and Georg ay dated in the yea 1802, the United States 
acquired the title to a portion of territory, out of which, 
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the State of Alabama, and the greater part of the State 
of Mississippi, have been since formed. And now, it so 
happens, that a part of the Cherokees still reside within 
the States of North Carolina and Georgia, according to 
their present boundaries, as well as within the limits of 
Tennessee and of Alabama. Latterly, Georgia, in the 
exercise, as she supposes, of her sovereign powers, has 
|} extended her laws over the whole of the State, and sub- 
| jected the Indians to her jurisdiction. Meantime, the 
| Cherokees have formed a civil government of their own, 
entirely independent of any State, claiming to have a 
right to do so in virtue of their original title to the lands 
on which they reside, and relying, likewise, upon the 
guarantee of their country, in several of their treaties 
for ned with the United States. They have called upon 
the Executive to make good this guarantec, by prevent- 
ing the operation of the laws of either Georgia or Alaba- 
ma, within those limiis secured to them by the said trea. 
ties. To this application the President has replied, that 
he has no power to check the operation of the laws of 
those States, within their respective limits ; that the Con 
siitution of the United States forbids the formation of any 
new State within the limits of an old one, without its con- 
sent; therefore, the Cherokees cannot be recognized as 
a separate State, within those limits where they now re- 
side ; and that, if they choose to remain there, they shall 
be protected in duing so, but that they must submit to 
the iaws of the respective States, at the same time the) 
are protected by them, and earnestly recommends to 
them to consent to exchange the country where they 


| now reside, for one West of the Mississippi, owned by 


the United States, and not yet included within the bounds 
of any State or Territory, where they can be again united 
with that portion of their nation which has already emi- 
grated, and where the United States can, and will, make 
them forever secure from any interruption from the 
whites, or from any other nation or people whatever 

To this proposition the Indians have given an absolute 
refusal, still insisting ona fulfilment of their treaty stipu- 
lations. 

‘The laws of Georgia will commence their operation in 
the month of June next. It is easy to foresee the pain- 
ful consequences which will probably follow, from laws 
operating over the same territory, at one and the sum 
time, and flowing from jurisdictions or sovereigns, inde 
pendent of each other. 

The evil will not stop here ; already we are advisé 
Mississippi has passed a law, incorporating her Indian 
population with her citizens; that Alabama has exte: 
ed her laws over the Creek Indians within her limits ; and 
before long, we may anticipate that the like policy will 
be pursued by several other States. 

From the infurmation befure the committee, no ho; 
need be entertained that either of those States will chang 
their policy, and repeal those laws ; a period has arrived, 
when the United States have a duty to perform, which 
must be discharged, in guod faith, to the States concerned, 
to the Indians, and with a sacred regard to their own high 
cliaracter. 

In the view which the committee have of this subject, 
they believe it would be unnecessary, if not improper, 
for them to offer any opinion upon the points in disput 
between the contending parties, because there can be 
ho reason to suppose any additional enactments by Cx 
gress are necessary to put in the power of the Executive 
to make good the guaranties contained in the treaties, 1; 
in his judgment, they ought to have the construction fol 
which the Cherokees insist, und his duty, according to 
the constitution, would authorize him to oppose the oj 
eration of the State laws. 

In 1802, Congress passed an act to regulate trade and 
intercourse with the Indians, the provisions of whicl, 


connected withthe treaties, are sufficiently broad to au 
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thorize the Executive to give effect to every stipulation, 
which it is the duty of the United States to perform. 

The failure to comply with the wishes of the Chero- 
kees, as it appears to the Committee, proceeded not 
from a defect in the law, but because, in the opinion of 
the Executive, constitutional objections exist, which it is 
not in the power of Congress to remove, by any law 
which they could enact. 

The difficulties which have actually occurred were 
foreseen s 
seem to have been anxiously endeavoring to avoid them ; 
and the only remedy suggested by any, appears to have 
been, to provide a country West of the Mississippi, be- 
yond the limits of any State or organized Territory ; to 
have it laid off and divided into as many districts as would 


States or Territories ; to have those districts so described, 
by natural or artificial marks, that each could be known 
from every other; and then, by fair and peaceable means, 
to induce the Indians to exchange the lands where they 
live, for some of those thus described, and to emigrate. 
A suitable country, as is believed, has been procured, but, 
owing to some cause or other, the districts have not, as 
yet, been laid off, and properly described. Exehanges, 
however, to a considerable extent, have been made, and 
consequent ewigrations from various tribes have taken 
place. A portion of the Cherokees, equal, as is believed, 
to from one third to one half of the whole, has actually 
removed to, and settled in, a country well situated to 
their wants and wishes, West of the Mississippi. ‘There 
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some years since, and successive Administrations | 


is gooc reason to believe many more would have removed | 


before this time, except for various causes, which, as yet, 
the United States, have not been able to overcome. The 
principal one is, the idea of a separate and independent 
State of their own, where they now live. This is the 
work, principally, of comparatively a few, who are either 
white men connected with the nation by marriage, or of 
those of mixed blood, born in the nation, who are well 
educated and intelligent, who have acquired considerable 
property, and, through the annuities paid by the United 
States, and by other means, are yearly adding to it. This 
class of people, it is believed, do not altogether equal one 
hundred in number. A very small portion of full blood- 
ed Indians can be named, who are in the like circum. 
stances, or who have much agency in their public affairs. 
Those who are in public employ, have an influence al- 
most unbounded over the nation. They fill all the offi- 
ces created by their laws, ant have the entire manage- 
ment of the funds derived from every source. The rest 
of the nation may be divided into two classes. The one 
owning some small property, and having settlements of 
their own, upon which they make a sufficiency to support 
themselves and their families, and but little st irplus.— 
Those of the other, comprehending, as is believed, the 
mass of the population, are as poor and degraded as can 
well be imagined. ‘They may be said to live without 
hope ofbetter circumstances; they have almost no pro- 
perty, and seem destitute of the means or prospect of ac- 
quiring any. There is very little game in their country. 
They are without industry, without information, unlet- 
tered, and sul bsisting chiefly uy pon what they can beg, 
und upon the birds and fish they can procure. <A stran 
ger who travels along a leading road through the nation, 
or makes but a short stay in it, will forma very errone- 
ous Opinion of the true condition of the great mass of the 
population. He has intercourse only with those of the 
first or second class, before mentioned, and forms his 
opinions of all, from the condition of the se with whom he 
associates. tt may then be asked, why do these people 
refuse to emigrate? The answer is, 
fluence over them, use every means in their power 
vent them, They misrepresent the country offered 
of the Mississippi. They use persuasion, while 
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the purpose, and threats, when persuasion is likely to 
fail. Thecommittee are well satisfied, that every hu- 
mane and benevolent individual, who is anxious for the 
welfare of the great body of the Cherokees, and is cor- 
rectly informed of their true condition, must feel desirous 
for their removal, provided it can be effected with their 
consent. 

O.her strong inducements for this desire, must be 
found in the condition to which they are now brought, by 
the collision between them and the laws of the States in 
which they reside. 

Although the committe’, for the reasons before given, 
consider it unnecessary, if not improper, in them, to of- 
fer any opinion upon the validity of the conflicting claims 


| of the parties ; yet, it may not be without its use to call 
accommodate all the Indians residing within any of the | 


the attencion of the Senate to some of the leading facts, 
and main points, upon which the controversy has depend- 
ed, and must hereafter depend. 

The title of the Cherokees must rest upon their origi. 
nal right of occupancy, and upon the treaties formed with 
the United States. 

As to the first, *their title by occupancy,” the answer 
would be, when the country was discovered, they were 
savages ; and that this discovery, of itself, gave a right to 
form settlements, and to exclude all other civilized na- 
tions. ‘That it conferred upon the nation of the discov- 
erer and settler, the right to acquire the usufructuary in- 
terest which the natives had. It would be added, that, 
at a very early period, the Cherokees formed a treaty with 
Great Britain, by which they gave up their independence 
and put themselves under the protection of His Britannic 
Majesty. That they took a part with the British Crown 
inthe war of the Revolution. That the American arms 
were employed against them, and they conquered, when 
Independence was acknowledged, and the treaty of peace 
made with Great Britain. ‘That this conquest conferred 
upon the respective Slates, within whose limits they were, 
all the rights, anil gave them allthe powers which the 
Crown had, prior tothe Revolution. That this right stll 
continued in the States, and never was yielded to the 
United States. That, in securing these rights, they seve- 
rally exercised these powers, fro n the year 1777 up to 
the year 1785, in such manner, as, in their sovereign will, 
they believed to be wise and 
from the United States. 

That, although, in the Articles of Confederation, there 
isa power given to the United States to make treaties 
with Indians residing oud of their limits, yet there is, in 
the ninth article, an express saving to euch Stale, of all 
its legislative rights, within ils chartered limits. 

Astothe second point, the political condition of the 
Indians, as established by treaties between them anil the 
United States. The first and only treaty with the Chero- 
kees, during the Articles of Confederation, was conclud- 
ed in Noveinber, 1785. 

By that treaty, a boundary is establiihed, 
to the Indians a great extentof country within the ac- 
knowledged limits of both North Carolina and Georgia, 
and over which those States had actually legislated ; had 
previously authorized by law the sales of land therein ; a 
considerable q' 1antity had in fact been sold to indiv‘duals, 
and the consideration money paid to the State. 





jus’, without any control 
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Against this treaty both Georgia and North Carolina en- 
tered their solemn protests, it being, as they alleged, in 
violation of their legislative rights 

Not very long a 
a war ugainst the 


fter this treaty, the Cherokees waged 
citizens of those States, which continued 
unl some short time prior to the Ureaty o! 
chided in the year 1791. 

"This was the first 
the authority of the 
States, and by ita 


Holston, con- 


treaty made with those fad 
present 
new b 
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the United 
oundary is agreed 
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within her limits to establish a Government, contrary to 
her will, with authority to prescribe rules inconsistent 
with those prescribed by herself? She may add, thai it 
was in the confidence that this * solemn guarantee 

would be sacredly kept, that she consented to give up 





any portion of her sovereignty, and become a member of | 


the Unien. 

In addition, she may urge, that, in 1802, upwards of 
twenty-seven years ago, she made a contract with the 
United States, by which they became bound to purchase 
any claim which the Cherokee nation, or any other 
inight set up to lands within her limits, as soon as such 
purchase could be made upon reasonable terms That, 
for this stipulation, she paid at the time a valuable con- 
sideration in lands which she conveyed. ‘That, afiet 
waiting thus long, and secing for several years past, the 
prospect of a compliance on the part of the United States 
decreasing, she had determimed to exert her own sover- 
eign powers over her whole territory, in such manner as 


she believes willbe just to her whole population. That) 


the object of this agreement was to obtain a benefit for 
herself within her reserved limits, and that if she should 
fail to receive the benefit she expected, she will take 
care not to suffer her condition to be made worse. 

That she is yet sovereign within her own limits, to 
every extent she was when she became a member of the 
Union, except so far as she expressly surrendered her 
sovereignty by the derms of the Constitution, That, al- 


though she is determined to use her power within her | 
kmits, yet she owes it to her own character so to exert it | 


«3 Most to promote the happincss of every rational being 


who may remain subject to her control, no matter what | 


may be his color, or in what language he may make 
known his wants. 

Alabama und Mississippi may say they were a part of 
the State of Georgia, wp to the time of tlhe compact and 
cession in 1302, and that they have been erected upon 
parts of the territory then ceded to the United States ; 
and that, with the exception of the difference, produced 
hy not owning the soil within their limits, they are enti- 
ticd to the benefit of every argument which Georgia 
could urge in this controverey. 

Should these arguments, or any others in favor of the 
States, lave the cilect of proving that the United States 
have not the power to comply with the stipulations, con- 


tained in their treaties with the Cherokees, on account of | 


prior and superic: obligations which they had contracted, 


it could uot, in the opinion of the Committee, take any | 
thing from that character for integrity and good faith to | 
which they are so justly cntitlhd. None could suspect | 


that the obligation was contracted with a design to mis- 
lead or to deceive ; and while the United Statcs are both 
able aml willing to make a full and adequate compensa- 


tion for all that may be lost for want of a speci sie perform. | 
ance of their agreement, their faith is preserved as invio- | 


bate as it would be if adi Lheir stipulations were speci fical- 
ly complied with. Should the Indians continue deter- 


mined to reside wherd they now are, and become sub. | 
ject to the laws of the respective States in which they | 
reside, no difficulty. can occur, as your Committee see no | 


reason toapprehend that cither of the States have it in 
contemplation to force them to abandon the country in 
which they dwell; but, if they determine to remain, and 
continue to insist on a separate and independent govern- 
ment, and refuse obedience to the Jaws uf the States, the 
cousequencts which must inevitably ensue, are such as 
the humane and benevolent cannot reflect upon without 
fec lings of the deepest sorrow and distress. 

if, on the contrary, they should consent to exchange 


their present places of residence for a country West of | 
tie Mississippi, it is in the power of the United States to | them. 


furnish one, suited, 
Wants aid condition ; where ¢ 
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| the intrusion of any other people ; where, underthe pro- 
tection of the United States,and with their aid, they can 
pursue their plan of civilization, and, ere long, be in the 
peaceable enjoyment of a civil government of their own 
choice, and where Christian and philanthropist can have 
ample scope for their labors of love and benevolence. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that ample means 
should be pliced, by Congress, in the power of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, to authorize and enable him 
to have the country West of the Mississippi, out of the 
limits of all the States, laid off into as many districts as 
may be deemed necessary for the residence of the Indi- 
ans, now within the respective States, with which the 
United Sxates have treaties ; to have those districts accu- 
| rately described ; and, also, to make exchanges and pur- 
chases with such tribes, or parts of them, as may choose 
| to remove ; to give aid in the removal, and to contribute 
for a season, to their support, at their new places of resi- 
(dence. For which purpose the Committee ask leave to 
report a bill, 








IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Marca 29, 1850. 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, made the following report: 


The Committee on Finance, to which was referred a re- 

solution of the SOth December, 1829, directing the com- 
| mittee to inquire into the expediency of establishing an 
uniform National Currency for the United States, and 
to report thereon to the Senate, report : 


| That nothing short of the imperative order of the Se- 
nate could induce the Committee to enter on a subject 
so surrounded with difficulty They undertake it with 
diffidence and a distrust of their capacity to elucidate a 
subject that has engaged many nations, and the pens of 
the ablest writers, without, as yet, coming to any definite 
conclusion. It still remains to be determined, what is 
the soundest and most uniform currency. One na'ion 
assumes one system, another a different plan. In one na- 
tion, a plan is devised, and succeeds for «a time by pru- 
dent and restrictive emissions. Elated with success, lar- 
ger andi more extensive emissions arc risqued ; a rapid 
nominal rise of all property takes place ; the people are 
not aware that such nominal rise is the effect of deprecia- 
tion ; the bubble bursts, and ruin to the unsuspecting is 
| the consequence. All history shows such a result in se- 
| veral nations, and particularly im that of the United 


| States. The Committee, engaged on a variety of sub- 
| jects, cannot devote so much time on the resolution as 
the taover must believe woukl be necessary to develop 
| fully the question before them, to wit: A sound and uni- 
j}form National Currency. Presuming, from the tenor of 
| the resolution, that the unifurm national currency pro- 
| posed, must be prepared by the National Gover iment, 
| circulated under its authority, and maintained by its cre. 
j dit, the Committee have complied with the instruction of 
| the Senate, by endeavoring to devise some plan, through 
which the agency of the Government, in such a measure, 
jcould be safe, or useful ; but, after giving to it all the 
) considerstion they could bestow, their reflections have 
j resulted in a belief that any such measure must resolve 
| itseif, at last, into. a mere system of paper muney, issued 
| by the Government. The resort to the issue of a paper 
| money has been often the desperate expedient of the 
}ounte of a nation. It has then found its justification only 
jin the necessity which created_it ; yet such are its inevi- 
jtable evils, that every prudent Government has, the 
| moment its pressing exigencies permitted, returned to 
| the only safe basis or a circulating medium, the precious 
metals, and the private credits attached to the use of 
Such were the expedients of the Government of 


us the Committee believe, to their| the United States, during iis two wars; such its imme. 
tuey can be secured against} diate abandonment of them at the return of peace. But, 
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~ the present condition of the Treasury of the United j can learn, of a single dollar, and without the expense of 
tates, with a revenue far beyond its wants, with a debt |a single dollar to the Government. ‘That a currency, by 


almost nominal, and hastening to its entire extinguish 
ment, such a measure is not needed by the interests of 


} 


which the Government has been thus enabled te collect 
and transfer such an amount of revenue to pay its army 


Government, nor is there the slightest indication of its | and navy, and all its expenses, and the national debt, is 
being demanded by the wants of the country. Of such | unsafe and unsound, cannot readily be believed ; for there 
an issue of paper money, the Executive at Washington | can be no surer test of its sufficiency, than the simple 
would be the natural fountain—the agents of the Ex- | fact that every dollar, received in the form ofa bank 
ecutive, | the natural channels. The individuals, and | note, in the remotest parts of the interior, is, without 
corporations, and States, who borrowed it, must become | charge, converted into a silver dollar, at every one of 
debtors to the Government; and the inevitable conse-| the vast number of places where the service of the Go-. 
quence would be, the creation of a moneyed engine of | vernment requires its disbursement. The Secretary of 
direct dependence on the officers of Government, at va- | the Treasury, in his report of the 6th of December, 1828, 
riance with the whole scheme of our institutions. The | 


limit to which this currency should be issued, the persons 


to whom it would be lent, the securities taken for its re- 
payment, the places where it shouid be redeemed, in- 
volve great complication and great hazard, regarding it 
merely in a financial point of view, while, on more en- 
larged considerations of political expediency, the objec- 
tions to it are, in the opinion of the Committee, insu- 
perable and fatal. 

Believing such a scheme to be impracticable, the 
Committee were consoled with the reflection that it is 
unnecessary, as they are satisfied that the country is in 
the enjoyment of an uniform National currency, not only 
sound and uniform in itself, and perfectly adapted to all 
the purposes of the Government and the community, 
but more sound and uniform than that possessed by any 
other country. The importance of this truth will justi- 
fy the Committee in stating some details to establish it. 

The currency of the United States, the only legal 


currency, is gold and silver; all debts to the Govern- | 


ment, and all debts to individuals, being received in that 
medium, and in no other. As, however, the amount of 


coin requisite for these purposes would be unmanageable | 
and inconvenient, the United States, like other commer: | 
cial countries, have adopted the system of making credit | 
supply many of the cases of coin ; and numerous bank- | 


ing companies have been established, issuing notes, pro- 
mising to pay on demand gold and silver. 


the public revenue is collected in gold and silver, the 


notes of the Bank of the United States, and the notes of | 


such solvent State Banks as the Bank of the United 
States and its branches will receive as cash. 

The currency, therefore, of the United States, in its 
relation to the Government of the United States, cousists 
of gold and silver, and of notes equivalent to gold and 
silyer. And the inquiry which naturally presents itself, 
is, whether this mixed mass of currency is sound and 
uniform for all the practical purposes of the Government 
and the trade of the Union. That it isso, will appear 
from the following facts: 

Ist. The Government receives its revenue from— 

340 Custom Houses, 
42 Land Offices, 
$004 Post Offices, 
.~ 132 Receivers of Internal Revenue, 
37 Marshals, 
33 Clerks of Courts. 

These, with other receiving officers, which need not 
be specified, compose an aggregate of more than nine 
thousand persons, dispersed through the whole of the 
Union, who collect the public revenue. From these per- 
sons, the Government has, for the ten years preceding 
the Ist of January, 1830, received 230,068,855 17 dol- 
lars. This sum has been collected in every section of 
this widely extended country. 
other points, many thousand miles distant from the places 
where it was collected ; and yet it has been so collected 


and distributed, without the loss, as far as the Committee | 


The Govern- | 
ment ofthe United States has established one of a similar | 
character ; and for the convenience of the community, | 


It has been disbursed at} 


declares that, during the four years preceding, the re- 
| ceipts of the Government had amounted to more than 
| ninety-seven millions of doliars, and that ‘all payments 
| on account of the public debt, whether for interest or 
| principal; all on account of pensions ; all for the civil 
| list; forthe army, fer the navy ; or for whatever pur- 
| pose wanted, in any part of the Union, have been punc- 
| tually met.” The same officer states, that ‘it is the 
| preservation of a good currency that can alone impart 
| stability to property, and prevent those fluctuations in its 
| value, hurtful alike to individuals, and to national wealth. 
| This advantage, the Bank has secured to the community, 
| by confining within prudent limits its issues of paper, 
| &c. &e. 

2d. If this currency is thus sound and uniform for the 
| Government, it is not less so to the community. 

The basis of all good currency should be the precious 
| metals, gold and silver ; andina mixed currency of pa- 
| per circulating with gold or silver, and conyertiple into 
it, the great object to be attained is, that the paper 
should always be exchangeable for goid or silver. Such 
a currency is perfect, uniting the convenience of a 
portable material with the safety of a metallic medium. 
Now it cannot be doubted, that throughout this whole 
country, the circulating bank notes are equal to specie, 
and convertible into specie. There may be, and proba- 
| bly are, exceptions; because among banks, as among 
men, there are some who make a show of unreal strength. 
But it is a fact, so familiar to the experience of every 
citizen in the community, as to be undeniable, that, in all 
the Atlantic and commercial cities, and generally speak- 
ing, throughout the whole country, the notes of the 
State Banks are equal to gold orsilver. The committee 
| do not mean to say that there may not be too many banks, 

or that insolvencies do not occasionally occur among 
them; but as every bank which desires to maintain its 
character, must be ready to make settlements with the 
Bank of the United States, as the agent of the Govern- 
ment, or be immediately discredited, and must therefore 
keep its notes equal to gold or silver, there can be litUle 
danger to the community, while the issues of the banks 
are restrained from running to excess, by the salutary 
|control of the Bank of the United States, whose own 
circulation is extremely moderate, compared with the 
amount of its capital. Accordingly, the fact is, that the 
general credit of the banks is good, and that their paper 
| is always convertible into gold or silver, and for all local 
| purposes forms a local currency equivalent to ¢ aid 
\andsilver. There is, however, superadded to this cur- 
rency, a general currency more knuwn, more trusted, and 
more valuable than the local currency, which is employ- 
ed in exchanges between different parts of the coun- 
‘try. These are the notes of the national bank. These 
notes are receivabie for the Government, by the 9,000 
receivers, scattered throughout every part of the coun: 
try. They are in fact, in the course of business, pa d in 
| gold or sitver, though they are not legally, or necessarily 80 
paid, by the branches of the bunk in every section of the 
Union. In all commercial places they are received, in all 
transactions, without any reduction in value, and never,un- 
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der any circumstances, does the paper, from the remotest 
branches, vary beyond a quarter of one per cent. in its 
actual exchange for silver. Here then, is a currency as 
safe as silver; more convenient, and more valuable than 
silver, which, through the whole Western and Southern 
and interior parts of the Union, is eagerly sought in ex- 
change for silver ; which, in those sections, often bears a 
premium paid in silver ; which is throughout the Union 
equal to silver in payment to the Government, and pay- 
ments to individuals in business; and with which, when- 
ever silver is needed in any part of the country, will com- 
mand it, without the charge of the slightest fraction of a 
percentage. By means of this currency, funds are trans- 
mitted at an expense less than in any other country. In 
no other country can a merchant do what every citizen of 
the United States can do-—deposite, for instance, his sil- 
ver at St. Louis, or Nashville, or New Orleans, and re- 
ceive notes, which he can carry with him 1,000 or 1,500 
miles,to the Atlantic cities, and receive for them an equi- 
valent amount of silver, without any expense whatever ; 


and in no possible event, an expense beyond a quarter of | 
one percent. If, however, a citizen does not wish to in- | 


cur the anxiety of carrying these notes with him, or to run 
the hazard of the mail, he may, instead of them, receive 
a draft, payable to himself or his agent alone, so as to 
ensure the receipt of an equal amount, at an expense of 
not one-half, and often not one fourth, of the actual cost 
of carrying the silver. The owner of funds, for instance, 
at St. Louis or Nashville, can transfer them to Philadel- 
phia for one-half per cent.; from New Orleans, generally 
without any charge at all—at most, one-half per cent. ; 
from Moble, from par to one-half per cent ; from Savan- 
nah, to one-half per cent.; and from Charleston, at from 
par to one quarter per cent. 

This seems to present a state of currency approaching 
as near to perfection as could be desired: for here isa 
currency issued at twenty-four different parts of the 
Union, obtained by any citizen who has money or credit. 
When in his possession, it is equivalent to silver in all 
his dealings with all the 9000 agents of the government, 
thrvuughout the Union, In all his dealings with the in- 
terior, it is better than silver; in all his dealings with the 
commercial cities, equal to silver ; and if, for any pur- 
pose, he desires the silver with which he bought it, it is 
at his disposal, almost universally, without any diminu- 
tion, and never more than a diminution of one quarter 
percent. It is not casy to imagine, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to desire, any currency better than this. 

it is not among its least advantages, that it bears a pro- 
per relation to the real business and exchanges of the 
country ; being issued only to those whose credit entitles 
them to it, increasing with the wants of the active opera 
tions of society, and diminishing, as these subside, into 
comparative inactivity; while it is the radical vice of all 
Government paper to be issued without regard to the 
business of the community, and to be governed wholly 
by considerations of convenience to the Government. 

After escaping so recently from the degradation of a 
depreciated paper currency, the committee would ab- 
stain from every thing which might, however remotely, 
revive it. The period is not remote when, in the lan. 
guage of the late Secretary of the Treasury, the country 
was oppressed by a ‘currency without any basis of coin, 
or other effective chock, and of no value, as a medium 
of remittance or exchange, beyond the jurisdiction of 
the State whence it had been issued—a currency that not 
unfrequently imposed upon the Treasury the “necessity 
of meeting, by extravagant premiums, the mere act of 
transferring the revenue, collected at one point, to de- 
fray unavoidable expense at another.” Itis still within 
the re collecti nm of the Senate, when, at the seat of Go- 
vernment itself, specie could only be had at 20 or 22 per 
cent. in exchange for the bank paper promising to pay 


specie; that for bank notes of Baltimore 2 per cent. 
were paid ; for those of Philadelphia, 6 to 7 per cent.; 
for those of New York, 15 to 16 per cent.; and for those 
of Boston, 20 to 22 per cent.; ruinous inequalities, which 
have now happily disappeared. 

3d. The soundness-of the currency may be further il- 
lustrated by the present condition of the foreign ex- 
changes. 

Exchange on England is, at the present moment, more 
than 1 per cent. under par ; that is, more than 1 per cent. 
in favor of the United States. This being the real fact, 
disguised by the common forms of quoting exchange on 
England at between 8 and 9 per cent. premium. 

It would lead the committee too far from its present 
purpose to explain, that the original estimate of the 
American dollar, as being worth four shillings and six 
pence, and that, therefore, the English pound sterling is 
worth $4 44, is wholly erroneous, and occasions a con- 
stant misapprehension of the real state of our intercourse 
with Great Britain. The Spanish dollar has not, for a 
century, been worth four and sixpence: the American 
dollar never was; and whatever artificial value we may 
assign to our coins, is wholly unavailing to them in the 
crucibles of London or Paris. According to the latest 
accounts from London, at the close of December last, 
the Spanish dollar, instead of being worth four shillings 
and sixpence, or 54 pence, was worth only 494 pence ; 
the American dollar at least one fourth per cent. less ; so 
that, to produce one hnndred times four and sixpence, 
it would be necessary to send to England, not 100 dol- 
lars, but 109 64} Spanish Dollars, or 109 25 of the United 
States dollar. If to this be added the expenses and 
charges of sending the money and converting it into 
English gold, it will cost 111; so that 111 is, at this mo- 
ment the real par of exchange between the United States 
and England. If, therefore, a bill at sight can be pro- 
cured for less than this sum, ora bill at sixty days for one 
per cent. less, say 110 per cent. it is cheaper than send- 
ing silver; that is to say: he who has silver to send to 
England can purchase a bill on London for a greater 
amount than he would get if he shipped the silver itself, 
and of course exchange would be in favor of the United 
States against England. Now, such bills can be bought 
at a less rate, by more than one per cent. in every city in 
the United States. 

The fact is conclusive as to the state of the currency. 
If the bank notes of the country were not equal to spe- 
cie, specie would be at a premium, which it no where is 
at present. If the currency were unsound, more must 
be paid of that currency in order to produce an equal 
amount of coin in another country, where these bank 
notes do not circulate. But if, as is the case at present, 
the bank notes are convertible into specie: if you can 
buy with bank notes as much as you can buy with silver; 
and if, in the transactions of the country abroad, the 
| merchants, who, if the notes were not equal to coin, 
| would go to the bank and ship the coin, can pay as much 
| debt in foreign countries with the notes as by sending 
| the coin; there seems nothing wanting to complete the 
|evidence of the soundness and uniformity of the cur- 
| rency. 
| Onthe whole, the committee are of opinion that the 
' present state of the currency is safe for the community, 
fand eminently useful to the government; that, fur some 
| years past, ithas been improving by the infusion into the 
| circulating medium of a larger portion of coin, and the 

substitution of the paper of more solvent banks in lieu 
of those of inferior credit; and that, if left to the pro- 
gress of existing laws and institutions, the partial incon- 
veniences, which still remain, of the paper currency of 
the last war, will be wholly and insensibly remedied. 
Unler these circumstances, they deem it prudent to ab- 
stain from all legislation; to abide by the practical good 
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which the country enjoys, and to put noth 


by doubtful experiments. 
The committee submit, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, Certain questions propounded to the President of 
the Bank of the United States, together with his answers 
thereto, and a decument furnished by that officer, show- 
ing the rates of exchange at which drafts are drawn by 
the Bank of the United States and its offices of discount | 


axl deposite; and ask to be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject. 


ing to hazard 


Questions submitted to the Presid:nt of the Bank of the 
United States, with his answers. 


Question 1. When the Bank went into operation, was 
not Philadelphia paper ten per cent. worse than Boston, 
and that much better than Baltimore? 

Answer. Philadelphia paper was 17 per cent. worse 
than Beston—9 to 9} worse than New York paper—44 
better than Baltimore. 

Q. 2. Were not the State Banks indebted to the Go- 
vernment in large sums, which they coukl not have paid in 
sound currency? If so, to what amount? And did not 
the Bank in many instances assume those debts, and pay 
them in sound currency, (if so, to what amount?) and 
indulge those Banks until it was convenient for them to | 
pay? and did not the Bank lose money by such indul. | 
gence? 

A. In the years 1817 and 1818, the Govicrnment trans- | 
ferred to the Bank at Philadelphia, from the state institu- | 
tions, $7,472,419 87, which was cashed, and $3,336,691 67 
of special deposite, to be collected by the bank, making | 
$10,809,111 54. The loss sustained by the bank, I can- | 
notestimate. I should willingly compromise for a loss of 
only $200,000. 

Q. 5. Has the bank at any time oppressed any of the 
State banks? 

A. Never. ‘There are very few banks which might | 
not have been destroyed by an exertion of the powers of 
the bank. None have ever been injured. Many have | 
been saved. And more have been, and are constantly 
relieved, when it is found that they are solvent, but are 
suffering under temporary difficulty. 

Q. 4. When a State bank becomes indebted to the 
bank to an improper extent, what course do you pursue? 
Do you let them go beyend a certain amount, and what is | 
that amoun!? 

A. The great object is to keep the State Banks within 
proper limits; to make them shape their business accord- 
ing to their means. For this purpose they are called upon 
to settle; never forced to pay specie, if it can be avoided, 
but payment is taken in their bills of exchange, or suffer- 
ed to lie occasionally until the bank can tutn round; no 
amount of debt is fixed, because the principle we wish 
to establish is, that every bank should always be ready 
to provide for its netes. 

Q. 5 If you give drafts on any of the branclies, or 
from one branch on another, oron the mother bank, what 
is the commission charged? 

A. The charge for drafts is less than the transportation 
of specie. [senda detailed statement on this point. 

Q. 6. Do you, and at every branch, pay specie on de- 
mand? Has there ever been a refusal? 

A. Never. 

Q. 7. Can you state whether specie is more or less 
abundant in the United States at prescut, than at any for- 
mer period? 

A. At the present moment, I think specie is more 
abundant than usual. It comes in as usual. And the 
state of the exchanges with Europe is such, that it is 
cheaper to buy bills than to ship coin. The bank had, 
on the first instant, $7,608,000, whichis more than it kas 
had for nine years past. 
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Q. 8. When the debt is annually paid off to foreign- 
ers, do they remit in specie or bills of exchange? Do you 
supply the means in either way? 

A. When foreigners are paid off, a part is remitted in 
other stocks, a part goes in bills, a considerable portion 
of which are bills of the bank. Specie is never resorted 
to untess the bill market is so high as to make that mode 
of remiitance cheaper. 

Q. 9. Since you commenced the purchase and sale of 
bills of exchange, has the rate varied; if so, tu what ex- 
tent? 

A. The operations of the Bank in exchanges has had 
the effect of preventing the great fluctuations to which 
they were previously liable, 

Q. 10. What is the reason that exchange on England 
continues above what was formerly considered the par, 
that is, the dollar valve at 4s, 6d. sterling? Is it that the 
intzinsic value of the dollar has been found to be less than 
4s. Gd.? If so, what is that intrinsic value? 

A. The reason is, that we choose to call our dollar 49. 
6d. when it never has been worth four and six pence, and 
of course, when it goes abroad, it is estimated, not by 
the name we give it, but according to its real value. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Apnit 15, 1830. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which the subject had been referred, mace the 


following Report : 


The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom was re. 
ferred so much of the Message of the President as re- 
lates to the Bank of the United States, beg leave to 
report : 

That the) have bestowed upon the subject all the at- 
tention demanded by its intrinsic importance, and now 
respectfully submit the resulcof their deliberations to the 
cousideration of the House. There are few subjects, hav- 
ing reference to the policy of an established government 
so vitally connected with the health of the body politic, 


(orin which the pecuniaty interests of society are so ex- 
| tensively and decply involved. No one of the attributes 
| of sovereignty carries with it a more solemin re sponsibili- 


ty, or calls in requisition a higher degree of wisdom, than 
the power of regulating the comimon currency, and thus 
fixing the general standard of value for a great commer- 
cial community, Composecl of confederated States. 

Such being, in the opinion of the Committee, the high 


}and delicate trust exclusively committed to Congress by 


the Federal Constitution, they have proceeded to 
charge the duty assigned to them with a corresponding 
sense of its magnitude and difficulty. 

The most simple and obvious analysis of the subject, 
as itis presented by the message of the President, ex!ib- 
its the following questions forthe decision of the Na. 
tional Legislature: 

I, Has Congressthe constitutional power to incorpo: 
rate a bank, such as that of the United States? 

If. Is it expedient to establish and maintain such an in 
stitution? 

IIL. Is it expedient te establish “a Na icnal Bank, 
founded upon the credit of the Government and tis reve- 
nues?” 

1. Ifthe concurrence of all the departments o 
Government, at different periods of our history, 
every administration, and during the ascendancy of both 
the great political parties, into which the country was 
divided, soon after the adoption of the present Cons!itu- 
tion, shall be regarded as having the authority ascribed 
to such sanctions by the common consent of ail well re- 
gulated communities, the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to incorporate a bank may be assumcd as a postu: 


Gis: 
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late no longer open to controversy. In little more than 
two years after the Government went into operation, and 
ata period when most of the distinguished members of 
the Federal Convention, were either in the Executive 
or Legislative councils, the act, incorporating the first 
bank of the United States, passed both branches of 
Congress by large majorities, and received the deliber- 
ate sanction of President Washington, who had then 
recently presided over the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion. The constitutional power of Congress to pass 
the act of incorporation was thoroughly investigated, 


both in the Executive Cabinet and in Congress, under | 


circumstances, in all respects, propitious to a dispassion- 
ate decision. ‘There was, at that time, no organization of 
political parties, and the question was, therefore, decid- 
ed by those, who, from their knowledge and experience, 
were peculiarly qualified to decide correctly; and who 
were entirely free from the influence of that party ex- 


citement and prejudice, which would justly impair, in | 


the estimation of posterity, the authority of a legislative 
interpretation of the constitutional charter. No persons 
can be more competent to give a just construction to 


the Constitution, than those who hada principal agen- 


cy in framing it ; and no administration cau claim a more 
perfect exemption from all those influences which, some- 
limes, pervert the judgments, even of the most wise 
unl patriotic, than that of the Father of his Country, 
during the first term of his service. 

Such were the circumstances, under which all the 
branches of the National Legislature solemnly determin- 
ed that the power of creating a National Bank was 
vested in Congress by the Constitution. The bank thus 
created, coutivued its operations fer twenty years—the 
period for which its charter was granted—during which 
time, public and private credit were raised, from a pros 
trate, toa very elevated condition, and the finances of 
the nation were placed upon the most solid foundation. 

When the charter expired, in 1811, Congress refused 
to renew it, principally owing, as the Committee believe, 
to the then existing state of political parties. Soon after 
the bank was chartered, the two great parties that have 


since divided the country, began to assume an organized | 


existence. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, the former 
in the Exectitive Cabinet, and the’ latter in Congress, had 
been eppused to the establishment otf the bank, on con- 
stitutional grounds, and being placed at the head 
of the party most unfavorable to the extension of the pow- 
ers of the Government, by implication, the bank question 
came to be regarded as, insome degree, the test of po- 
litical principle. 

When Mr. Jefferson c.me into power, upon the strong 
tide of a great political revolution, the odium of the 
alien and sedition laws was, in part, communicated to 
the Bank of the United States ; and, although he gave 
his official sanction to an act, creating a new branch of 
that institution at New Orleans, and to another to punish 
the counterfeiting of its bills, yet, when the question of 
renewing the charter came before Congress, it was dis- 
cussed as a purty question. 


then Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and Mr. Crawford, then 


a member of the Senate, were decidedly in favor of a re- | 


hewal, sustaining the measure by able arguments, the 
votes m both branches of Congress were distinctly 


marked as party votes. At no time, since the com- 


inencement of the Government, has there exizted a more | 
violent party excitement, than that which marked the | 


period under review. 


It was the period of the embargo, 
hon intercourse, 


and other commercial 
when the undiscrminating opposition of the leaders of 
le Federal purty, tothe measures adopted by the Ad- 
Ministration, to vindicate our rights against British ag- 
pression, had caused the great majority of the American 


as And, though some of the | 
most distinguished republicans, including Mr. Gallatin, | 


restrictions ; | 
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People to view these leaders as the apologists of a nation, 
already regarded inthe light of a public enemy. When, 
| to these circumstances we add, that the stock of the 
Bank was principally held by British subjects, and Ame- 
| ricans of the unpopular party, the House will readily 
| perceive how great were the national and party prejudi- 
ces, which must have been arrayed against the proposi- 
| tion to renew its charter. {t wag stated by Mr. Clay, in 
| a speech delivered in the Senate, that seven-tenths of 
| the stock belonged to British subjects, anil that certain 
| English noblemen, and a late Lord Chancellor, were 
among the very largest of the stock-holders. With all 
| these difficulties to encounter, the proposition for re- 
| newing the charter was lost only by the casting vote of 
ithe President ef the Senate, and by a majority ofa single 
| vote in the House of Representatives. 
In less than three years after the expiration of the 
charter—the war with Great Britain having taken place 
lin the mean time—the circulating medium became so 
disordered, the public finances so deranged, and the 
public credit so impaired, that the enlightened patriot, 
| Mr. Dalias, who then presided over the Treastiry De. 
partment, with the sanction of Mr. Madison, and, as it is 
believed, every member of the Cabinet, recommended 
| to Congress the establishment of a National Bank, as the 
only measure by which the public credit could be reviv- 
ed, and the fiscal resources of the Government redeemed 
f om a ruinous, and otherwise incurable embarrassment : 
and such had been the impressive lesson taught by a 
very brief, but fatal experience, that the very institution, 
which had been so recently denounced and rj-cted by 
the Republican party, being now recommended by a Re- 
publhicanAdminisiration, was carried through both braneh- 
es of Congress as a Republican measure, by an over- 
whelming majority of the Republican party. It is true, 
that Mr. Madison did not approve and sign the bill which 
| passed the two Houses, because it was not such a bill as 
had been recommended by the Secretary ct the Treas 
ry, and because the Bank it propos to create, was not 
calculated, ia the opinion of the President, to relieve 
the necessities of the country. 
But he premised his objections to the measure, by 
‘* waiving the question of the constitutional authority of 
| the Legislatare to establish an incorporated bank, as be- 
ing precluded, in his opinion, by repeated recognitions, 
under varied circumstances, of the validity of such an in- 
stitution in acts of the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial branches of the Government, accompanied by indica- 
tions, in different modes of a concurrence ofthe general 
|wii of the nation.” Another bill was immediately in- 
troduced, and would in all probability have becon 
law, had not the news of peace, by doing away tlie pres- 
sure of the emergency, induced Congress to suspend fur- 
ther proceedings on the subject, until the ensuing ses- 
sion. Atthe commencement vo: that session, Mr. Madi- 
son inviied the attention of Congress to the subject, and 
Mr. Dellasagsin urged the necessity of establishing a 
} bank, to restore the currency, and facilitat 


ath 


a 


me 


e the ct tlec- 
tion and disbursement of the public revenue; and so 
deep and solemn was the conviction upon the minds of 
the public functionaries, that such an institution was the 
only practicable means of restoring the circulating 
um to a state of soundness, that, notwithstandin: de- 
cided opposition of all the State banks and their debtors, 
| and indeed, the whole debter class of the community, the 
act, incorporating the present Bank of the United States 
was passed by considerable majorities in buth branches of 
Congress, and approved by Mr. Madison. 
This brief history of the fermer and present bank, for- 
cibly sugyests a few practical reflections. [! is to be 
| marked, in the first piace, that since the adoption of 


medi- 


Ss 


re. 


the 
Constitution, a bank has existed under the authority of 


the Federal Government, for thirty-three of torty 
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years; during whi ch time, public and private credit have 
been maintained at an elevation fully equal to what has 
existed in any nation inthe world : whereas,in the twe 
short intervals, during which no national bank existed, 
public and private credit were greatly impaired, and, in 
the latter instance, the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment were almost entirely arrested. In the second place, 
it is worthy of special notice, that, in both the instances 
in which Congress has cres ated a bank, it has been done 
under circumstances calculated to givethe highest au- 

thority to the decision. The first instance, as has been 
already remarked, was in the primitive days of the Re- 
public, when the patriots of the Revolution, and the sa- 
ges of the Federal Convention, were the leadio & mem- 
bers both of the Executive and Legislative councils ; and 
when General Washington, who, at the head of her ar- 
mies, had conducted his country to Inde pen dence, and, 
as the head of the Convention, had presided over those 
deliberations which resulted in the establishment of the 
present Constitution, was the acknowledged President of 
a people, undistracted by party divisions. The second in 

stance was under circumstances of avery different but 
equally decisive character. We find the very party 

which had so recently defeated the proposition to renew 

the charter of the old bank, severely schooled both by 
adversity, and experience, magnanimously sacrificing the 








sistency, and the prejudices of party, at the 
shrine of patriotism. It may be said without disparage 
ment, that an assembly of bigher talent and purer | 

oli ‘er existed since the days of the Revolution 
than the Congress by which the present bank was incor- 
porated, If ever a political party existed of which it 
might be truly said, that ‘* all the ends they aimed at 








were their country’s,” it was the republican party of that 
day. ‘They had just conducted the country through the 
perils of war, waged in detence of her rights and honor, 
and, elevating their views far above the narrow and mise- 
rable € 3 of 3 y sought only to advan he per- 
manent happiness of the people. It was to this great end 
Liat the y esiadn hed the present bank. 


In this review, it will be no less instructive than curi- 
ous, to notice some ofthe changes made in tl i 


of prominent me ling to the authority of expe 























Mr. Madison, w leading opponent of t k 
created in 1791, recommended and sanctioned the bank 
created in I ; and Mr. Clay, who strenuously opposed 
the renewal of the charter in 181], as strenuou ly sup 
ported the proposition to grant the charter, in 1816. 
That may be said of the bank charter, chean be 
loffew contested questions of constitutional power. 
Boh t eat political parties that have so long divi- 
ded the country, have solemnly pronounced it to be con- 
t t are but very few of the prominent 
of either party, who do not stand committed in its 
~. When te this imposing array of authorities, the 
committee i > solemn and unanimous decision of th 
preme Court, ina case which fully and distinctly sub- 
ed the Constitutional a nang ~ the ir cognizance, 
they not ask, in the language o . Dallas, ** can it 
med a violati n of ther git of oe opini to 
S e con onality ofa national bank us a ques 
forever u nd at rest? 
! lie C€ tee g to } distinctly 1 I 
, erly nil ie idea of ¢ bing to the 
( 1 of » Or of al departments the § ern- 
I eat constilutional que » the ding 
auLii¢ y h belongs to idicial prec dents, ses 
or I V {, Gepending upon th coi uci 
of the « of the legislature No len: of 
prescriptic rconcurrel of authority, can c crate 
t USUFPALON OF | subversive of pu liberty, 
and ce Clive Ol | ic happines. but, wie tle 
power exercised is clearly conducive to the c wel. 
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fare, and its constitutionality is merely doubtful, it would 
j}seem to be one of the most obvious dictates of practical 
| wisdom, to regard the decision of those who had the 
| best means of ascertaining the intention of the Constitu- 
| tion, and who were actuated by the most andoubted pu 
| rity and disinterestedness of motive, as of sufficient au- 
| thority at least to overrule theoretical objections, and si- 
lence individual scruples. 
| The committee will now submit a few remarks, with 
| the design of shewing, that viewing the constitutionality 
| of the bank as an original question, the arguments in ils 
favor are at least as strong as those against it. 

The earliest, and the principal objection urged against 
the constitutionality of a national bank, was, that Con 
gress had not the power to create corporations. That 
Congress has a distinct and subsiantive power to creat 
cor] porations, w without reference to the objects entrusted 
to its jur isdiction, isa proposition which never has been 
mainti iined, within the knowledge of the committee; but, 
that any one of the powers expressly conferred upon 
Congress, is subject to the limitation, that it shall not be 

carried into effect by the agency of a corporation, we a 
proposition which cannot be maintained, in the opini 
of the committee. 

If Congress, under the authority to pass all laws, ne- 
cessary and proper forcarrying into effect the power: 
vested inallor any of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, may rightfully passa law inflicting the punishment 

Pdeath, without any other authority, it is difficult to con. 

| ceive why it may nut passa law, under the same author 
ty, for the more humble purpose of creating a corpora- 
uon. The power of creating a corporation is one of the 
lowest attributes, or, more properly speaking, incident 
of sovereign power, The chartering a bank, for exam- 
ple, does not authorize the corporation to do any thi ng 
which the individuals composing it might not do without 
the charter. It is the right of every individual of the 
Union to give credit to whomhe chooses, and to obtain 
credit where he can getit, Itis not the policy of any 
commercial ¢ country to restrict the free circulation of cre- 
dit, whether in the form of promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, or bank notes. ‘The charter of the Bank of the 
United States, therefore, merely enables the corporation 
to do, in anartificial capacity, and with more convenience, 
what it would be lawful for the individual corporators to 
do without incorporation. Mr. Girard established a bank 
in Philadelphia without a charter, which was in very high 
credit within the sphere of its circulation; and it cannot 
be doubted, that he might have formed a banking co- 
(nership with the principal capitalists in the other com- 
mercial cities of the Union, of which the bills would 
have had a general credit in every part of the country, 
particularly if the Federal Government had provided 
these bills should be received in discharge of its dues. 
‘The only material particular in which the charter of the 
Bank of the United States confers a privilege upon the 
corporation, apparently inconsistent with the State laws, 
is, the exemption of the individual property of the cor- 
porators from responsibility—for the debts of the corpo- 
ration. But, if the community deal with the bank, Know- 
ing that the capital subscribed is alone liable for its debts, 
| no one can complain either of imposition or injury; and, 
in point of fact, no one éver has complained on that score, 
or ever will. ‘The real complaint against the bank, 1s 
not that it has not a sufficient basis for its credit, but that 
its credit is too extensive. The objection lies, therefore, 
not against the artificial character communicated to the 
ockholders by the charter, but against the pecuniary 
| operations of the bank itself. Now, these operations 
consist in the use of its own capital—a faculty not surely 
lerived from the Government, but, in the exercise of 
; which, the Government imposes many uselul restrictions 

i for the benefit of itself and of the community. 
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The committee have presented this brief enigein of a | 
bank corporation, with the view of showing that the 
nothing in the nature of the thing which renders it unfit 
to be an instrument in the hands of a government, ad- 
mitted to be sovereign in its appropriate sphere, for car- 
rying into effect powers expressly delegated. 

It now remains for the committee to show that the Bank 
of the United States is a **necessary and proper,” or, in 
other words, a natural and appropriate means, of execut 
ing the powers vested in the Federal Government. In 
the discussion of 1791, and also in that before the Su- | 
preme Court, the powers of raising, ccliecting, and dis 
bursing the public revenue, of borrowing money 
credit of the 1 
were those which were supposed most clearly to carry 
with them the incidental right of incorporating a bank, 
to facilitate these operations. There can be no doubt 
that these fiscal operations are greatly facilitated by a 
bank, and it is confidently believed, that no person has 
presided ¢welve months over the Treasury, from its first 
organization to the present time, without coming to the 
conclusion, that such an institution is exceedingly useful 
to the public finances in time of peace, but indispe nsal le 
in time of war. But as this view of the question ha 
fully unfolded in former discussions, familiar to the Ho a 
the committee will proceed to examine the relation w hic! h 
the Bank of the United States bears to another of the 
powers of the Federal Government, but slightly advert- 
ed to in former discussions of the subject. 
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Il. The next question proposed for consideration, is| solely for the want of a national institution, which, at the 


the expediency of establishing an incorporated bank, 
with a view to promote the great ends already indicated. 
In discussing the constitutionality of such a measure, 


some of the considerations which render it expedient | 


full and complete development, while others remain to | 


have been slightly unfolded. But these require a more 


be presented. 
It must be assumed as the basis of all sound reasoning 


issued by banks deriving their charters from the State 
Governments, cannot be provhibited by Congress. 


In- | 


deed, bank creditand bank paper, are so extensively in- | 
terwoven with the commercial operations of socicty, that | 
even if Congress had the constitutional power, it would | 
be utterly impossible to produce so entire a change in| 
the monetary system of the cocatry, so as to abolish the | 


agency of banks of discount, without involving the com- 
munity in all the distressing embarrassments usually at- 
tendant on great political revolutions, subverting the ti 
tles to private property. The sudden withdrawal of some 
hundred millions of bank credit would be equivaleut, in 
its effects, to the arbitrary and despotic transfer of the 
property of one portion of the community to another, to 
the extent, probably, of half that amount. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the advantages of a purely metallic 
currency, and whatever the objections to a circulating 
medium, partly composed of bank paper, the committee 


same time that it would have facilitated the Government 
loans and other Treasury operations, would have fur- 
nished a circulating medium of general credit in every 
part of the Union. In this view of the subject, the Com. 
mittee are fully sustained by the opinion of Mr. Dallas, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and by the concurring 
and almost unanimous opinions of all parties in Congress: 


| for, whatever diversity of opinion prevailed, as to the 
on this subject, that the existence of a paper currency, | 


proper basis and ot ganization of a bank, almost every one 
agreed, that a national bank, of some sort, was indispen- 
sably necessary to rescue the country from the greatest 
of financial calamities. 

The Committee will now present a brief exposition of 
the state of the currency at the close of the war, of the 
injury which resulted from it, as well to the Govern- 
ment as to the community, and their reasons for believ- 
ing that it could not have been restored to a sound cen- 
dition, and cannot n»w be preserved in that condition, 
without the agency of such an institution as the Bank of 
the United States. 

The price current appended to this report will exii- 
bit a scale of depreciation in the local currency, ranging 


¢ 


| through various degrees to twenty, and even to twer- 


consider that they are precluded, by the existing state of | 


things, from instituting a comparison between them, with 
a view to any practical result. 


If they were not thus precluded, and it were submitted | 


to them as an original question, whether the acknow- 
ledged and manifold facilities of bank credit and bank pa 
per, are not more than counterbalanced by the distress- 
ing vicissitudes in trade incident to their use, they are by 
ho means prepured to say, that they would not give a 
decided preference to the more costly and cumbersome 
medium. 

But the question really presented for their determina- 
tion, is not between a metallic and a paper currency, but 
between a paper currency of uniform value, and subject 
to the control of the only power competent tu its regu- 
lation, and a paper currency of varying and fluctuating 
value, and subject to no common or adequate control 
whatever. On this question it would seem that there 

nuld searcely exist a difference of opinion ; and that 
this is substantially the question involved in considering 
the expediency of a National Bank, will satisfactorily ap- 
pear by acomparison of the state of the currency previ- 
Gus io tie establishment of the present bank, and its con. 
dition for the last ten years. 

Soon after the expiration of the charter of the first Bank 
of the United States, an immense number of local banks 
sprung up under the pecuniary exigencies produced by 
the withdrawal of so large an amount of bank credit, as 
necessarily resulted from the winding up of its concerns; 


, 


‘ 





c 


an amount falling very little short of fifteen millions of | 
These banks being entrcly free from the salu- | 


Ccouars. 
tary control which the Bank of the United States had re- 
ly exercised over the local institutions, commenced 
that system of imprudent trading and excessive issues, 
wiich speedily involved tie country in all the embarrass- 
mets of a disordered currency. ‘The extraordinary stim. 
ulus of uheavy war expenditure, derived principally from 
loans, and a corresponding multiplication of local banks, 
chartered by the double score in some of the States, has- 
tened the catastrophe which must have occurred, at no 


cent 


| Washington and Baltimore. 


i . . % 
| Money is nothing more nor less than the measure 


ty-five per cent. Among the principal Eastern cities, 
Washington and Bahimore were the points at which the 
depreciation was greatest. The paper of the banks in 
| these places, was from 20 to 22 percent. below par. At 
Philadelphia the depreciation was considerably less, 
though even there it was from 17 to 18 per cenit. la 
New York and Charleston, it was from 7 to 10 per cent. 
Bat in the interior of the country, where banks were es- 
tablished, the depreciation was even greater than a 
In the Western part of 
Pennsylvania, and particularly at Pittsburg, it was 25 per 
cent. These statements, however, of the relative de- 
preciation of bank paper at various places, as compared 
with specie, give a very inadequate idea of the enormous 
evils inflicted upon the community, by the excessive is- 
sues of bank paper. No propositivn is better establislie 
than that the value of money, whether it consists of 5; 
cie or paper, is depreciated in exact proportion to the in- 
crease of its quantity, in any given state of the demand 
for it. If, for example, the banks, in 1816, deubled the 
quantity of the circulating medium by their excessive is. 
sues, they produced a general degradation of the entire 
mass of the curreacy, including gold and silver, propor. 
tioned to the redundancy of the issues, and wholly incde- 


t 
t 


Yi 


| different places, as compared wich specie. The nominat 
money price of every article was of course one hundred 
per cent. higher than it would have been, but for the du- 
plication of the quantity of the circulating medium. 


Por 


atl 


uy 
which the relative value of all articles of merchandise 
ascertained. If, when the circulating medium is fitty 
millions, aa article should cost one dollar, it would cer- 
tainly cost two, if, without any increase of the uses of a 
circulating medium, its quantity should be increased tu 
one hundred millions. This rise in the price of com- 
modities, or depreciation in the value of money, as corn- 
pared with them, would not be owing to the want of 
credit in the bank bills, of which the currency happened 
to be composed. It would exist, though these bills were 
of undoubted credit, and convertible into specie at the 
pleasure of the holder, and would result simply from tie 
redundancy of their quantity. It is important toa just 
understanding of the subject, that the relative dep recia- 





disiant period, without these ex‘raordinary causes. The 
just year of the war presented the singular and melan 
choly spectacle of « nation abounding in resources, a peo- 
ple abcuuding in scii-devoling patriotism, and a Govern- 
ment reduced to the very brink of avowed bankruptcy, 





tion of bank paper at different places, as compare with 
specie, should not be confounded with this general de- 
preciation of the entire mass of the circulating medium, 
including specie. Though closely allied, both in their cai:- 
ses and effects, they deserve to be separately considercd. 
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The evils resulting from the relative depreciation of 
bank paper at different places, are more easily traced to 
their cause, more palpable in their nature; and conse- 
quently more generally understood by the community. 
Though much less ruinous than the evils resulting from 
the general depreciation of the whole currency, they 
are yet of sufficient magnitude to demand a full exposi- 
tion. } 


A very serious evil, already hinted at, which grew out | 
of the relative depreciation of bank paper, at the differ. | 
ent points of importation, was its inevitable tendency to! 
draw all the importations of foreign merchandise to the | 
cities where the depreciation was greatest, and divert | 
them frem those where the currency was comparatively | 
sound. If the Bank of the United States had not been | 
established, and the Government had been left without 
any alternative but to receive the depreciated local cur- 
rency, itis difficult to imagine the extent to which the} 
evasion of the revenue laws would have been carried. 
Every State would have had an interest to encourage the 
excessive issues of its bank, and increase the degradation 
of its currency, with a view to attract foreign commerce. | 
Even in the condition which the currency had reached in | 
1816, Boston, and New York, and Charleston, would | 
have found it advantsgeous to derive their supplies of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


foreign merchandise through Baltimore; and commerce | 
would undoubtedly have taken that direction had not the | 
currency been corrected. To avoid this injurious diver- 

sion of foreign imports, Massachusetts, and New York, | 
and South Carolina, would have been driven, by all the 
motives of self defence and self-interest, to degrade their | 
respective currencies at least to a par with the currency | 
of Baltimore; and thus, a rivalry in the career of depre- | 
ciation would have sprung up, to which no limit can be | 


assigned, As the tendency of this state of things would 
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smaller operations of trade, as well as. by the failure of 
the numerous paper banks, puffed into a factitious credit 
by fraudulent artifices, and having no substantial basis 
of capital to ensure the redemption of their bills. 

But no adequate conception can be formed of the evils 
of a depreciated currency, without looking beyond the 
relative depreciation, at different places, to the general 
depreciation of the entire mass. It appears from the re- 
port of Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1820, that during the general suspension of specie pay- 
ments, by the local banks, in the years 1815 and 1816, 
the circulating medium of the United States had reached 
the aggregate amount of one hundred and ten millions 
of dotlars, and that, in the year 1819, it had been redu- 
ced to forty-five millions of dollars, being a reduction of 


| fifty-nine. per cent, in the short peried of four years. ‘The 
committee are inclined to the opinion, that the severe 


and distressing operation of restoring a vicious currency 
to a sound state, by the calling in of bank paper, and the 
curtailment of bank discounts, had carried the reduction 


| of the currency, in 1819, to a point somewhat lower than 


was consistent with the just requirements of the commu- 
nity for a circulating medium, and that the bank discounts 
have been gradually enlargecl since that time, so as to 
satisfy those requirements. It will be assumed, there- 


| fore, that the circulating medium of the United States 


has been fifty-five millions of dollars for the last ten years, 
taking the average. 

Even upon this assumption, it will follow, that the na- 
tional currency has been one hundred per cent. more 
valuable for the last ten years, than it was in 1816. In 
other words, two dollars would purehase no more of any 
commodity in 1816, than one dollar has been capable of 
purchasing at any time since 1819. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the depreciation of the paper of particular 


to | banks, at any particular time, as compared with specic, 

be collected at a few places, and in the most depreciated furnishes no criterion by which to ascertain the general 

ve coi C a a Sy: : - = a re ° = , ; ; ; 

of the local currency, it would have followed that a very | depreciation of the whole PUTREERY o including MPAOte, 08 
7% “¢/ Compared with the value of that currency at a different 


have been to cause the lursest portion of the revenue 


small part of that revenue would have been disbursed a 


the points where it was collected. The Government 
would consequently have been compelled to sustain a| 
heavy loss upon the transfer of its funds to the points of | 
expenditure. The annual loss which would have result- | 
ed from these causes alone, cannot be estimated at a less 
sum than two millions of Jollars, 

But the principal loss which resulted from the relative 
deprecistion of bank paper at different places, and its 
want of general credit, was that sustained by tlie com | 
munity in the great operations of commercial exchange. | 
The extent of these operations annually, may be salely | 
estimated at sixty millions of dollars. Upon this sum the | 
loss sustained by the merchants, and planters, and farm- 
ers, and manufacturers, was not probably less than an 
average of ten per cent. being the excess of the rate of | 
exchange beyond its natural rate in a sound state of the 
currency, and beyond) the rate ‘o which it has been actu- | 
ully reduced by the operations of the Bank of the United | 
States. It will be thus perceived, that an annual tax of | 
six millions of dollars was levied from the industrious and | 
productive classes, by the large moneyed capitalists in | 
our commerci:l cities, who were engaged in the business | 
of brokerage. A variously Geprec:ated currency, anda 
fluctuating state of the exchanges, open a wide and 
thundant harvest tothe money brokers; and it is not, 
therefore, surprising, that they shoul! be opposed to an} 
institution, which, at the same time that it has relieved 
the community from the enormous tax just stated, las de-| 
prived them of the enormous profits which they derived} 
from speculating in the business of exchange. In addi-; 
ton to the losses sustained by the community, in the 
Kteat operations of exchange, cxtensive losses were suf) 
iired throughout the intenor of the countty, in all the) 


VoL. Vi—H 


| period, A specie dollar in 1816, would purchase no more 


than half as much as a paper dollar will purchase at pre- 
i P 
sent. 
Having endeavored to explain, thus briefly, the gene- 


| ral depreciation resulting from a redundant currency, the 
| Committee will now proceed to point out some of the in- 
| jurious consequences which have resulted from those 
| great changes in the s'andard of value, which have been 
jtnavoidably produced by the correction of the redun- 


dancy. 
An individual who borrowed a sum of money in 1816, 
and paid it in 1820, evidently returner to the lender 


| double the value received from him; and one wlio paid 
;a devt in 1820, which he had contracted in 1816, as ev- 
jidently paid double the value he had stipulated to pay, 


though nominally the same amount in money. It is in 
this way that fluctuations in the quantity and value of the 
currency interfere, in the most unjustand injurious man- 


| ner, between debtor and creditor. 


And when bauks have the power of suspending specie 
payments, and of arbitrarily contracting and expanding 
their issues, without any general control, they exercise a 
more dangerous and despotic power over the property of 
the community, than was ever exercised by the most ab- 
solute governmeat. In such a state of things, every man 
in the community bolds his property at the mercy of 
money-imaking corporations, which have a decided iater- 
est to abuse their power. 

By a course of liberal discounts and excessive issues 
for a few years, followed by a sudden calling in of their 
debts and contraciion of their issues, they would have the 
power of transferring the property of their debtors to 
themselves, almost without linat. Debts contracted 
when their discounts were liberal, and the currency of 
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course depreciated, would be collected when their dis- 
Counts were almost suspended, and the currency of 
course unnaturally appreciated; and in this way the pro- 
perty of the community might pass under the hammer, 
from its rightful owners to the banks, for less than one 
half its intrinsic value. If the committee have not great- 
ly mistaken the matter, there is more of history than of 
speculation in what they have here presented to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

It is impossible to form any thing like an accurate esti- 
mate of the injuries and tossses sustained by the communi- 
ty, in various ways, by the disorders and fluctuatio s of 
the currency, in the period which intervened between the 
expiration of the old bank charter and the establishment 
of the present bank. But some tolerable notion may be 
formed of the losses sustained by the Government, 1m its 
fiscal operations, during the war. 

The committee have given this part ofthe subject an 
attentive and careful examination, ard they cannot esti 
mate the pecuniary losses of the Government, sustained 
exclusively for the want of asound currency, and an effi- 
cient system of finance, at asum less than forty-six mil- 
lions of dollars. If they shall make this apparent, the 
House will have something like a standard fur estimating 
the individual losses of the community. 

The Government borrowed, during the short period of 
the war, eighty millions of dollars, at an average discount 
of fifteen per cent., giving certificates of stock, amounting 
to eighty millions of dollars, in exchange for sixty-eight 
millions of dollars, in such bank paper as could be ob- 
tained. In this statement, Treasury notes are considered 
as stock, attwenty per cent. discount. Upon the very 


face of the transaction, therefore, there wasa loss of 
twelve millions of dollars, which would in all probability 
have been saved, if the Treasury had been aided by such 
an institution as the Bank of the United States. But the 
sum of sixty-cight millions of dollars received by the 


Government, was ina depreciated currency, not more 
than half as valuable as that in which the stock given in 
exchange for it has been and will be redeemed. Here, 
then, is another loss of thirty four millions, resulting, in- 
contestibly and exclusively, from the depreciation of the 
currency, and making, with the sum lost by the discount, 
forty-six millions of dollars. While, then, the Govern- 


ment sustained this great pecuniary loss in less than three | 


years of wer, amounting annnally to more than the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government in time of peace, it is 
worth while to inquire, who were the persons who profit- 
ed to this enormous amount by the derangement of the 
currency ? It will be found that the whole benefit of this 
speculation upon the necessities of the Government, was 
realized by stockjobbers and money brokers, the very 
same class of persons who profited so largely by the busi 
ness of commercial a in consequence of the 
disorders of the currency, and whohave the same interest 
in the recurrence of those disorders as lawyers have in 
litigation, or physicians in the diseases of the human 
frame. Having presented these general views of the 
evils which existed previous to the establishment of the 
Bank of the United States, it remains for the committee 
to inquire how far this institution has effected a remedy 
of those evils. 

The first great question which arises under this branch 
of the enquiry is, whether or no the bank has corrected 
the disorders of the circulating medium, by providing a 
paper currency, convertible into specie at the pleasure of 
the holder, and of equal value with specie at all points of 
the Union. 

The Chicf Magistrate, in that part of his first message 
which relates to the Bank of the United States, expresses 
the opinion, that ** it has failed in the great en:! of «stab 
lishing a uniform and sound currency.” 
this opinion all the consideration to which it is so justly 
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entitled, from the eminent station and high character of 
the citizen by whom it is entertained, the committee are 
constrained to express their respectful but decided dis- 
sent from it. It is true, that the bank docs not, in all 
cases, redeem the bills issued by any one of its branches 
indiscriminately at all the other branches ; and it is in re- 
ference to this fact, as the committee presume, that the 
President expresses the opinion that the institution has 
failed to establish ‘*a uniform and sound currency.” 

It is confidently believed, that noone of the persons 
who were principally instrumental in establishing the 
bank, ever entertained un idea that it would attempt to 
redeem its bills atany of its offices, other than those by 
which they should be respectively issued. ‘The charter 
certainly contains no such requirement, and it would 
have been highly inevpedient if it had, to sey nothing of 
its obvious injustice. The inevitable effect of such a re- 
quirement would have been to compel the bank to per- 
form the whole of the commercial exchanges of the coun- 
try, without any compensation. It would not be more 
unjust to require a Rail Road Company to transport all 
the productions of the country without compensation. 
No institution coukd stand such an operation ; and it was 
the injudicious attempt of the first direction of the bank 
todo it, that principally contributed to the embarrass- 
ments of 1819. A committee was appointed by the 
tlouse of Representatives, in that year, to investigate the 
management of the bank ; and, in the report of that com- 
mittee, as well asin the discussions to which it gave rise 
in the House, this attempt of the direction to redeem the 
bills of the institution indiscriminately at all its branches 
was indicated as one of the causes of the existing embar- 
rassment. No one who participated in the depate, pre 
tended to alledge that the bank was bound to redeem it- 
bills indiscriminately, or that it was expedient that is 
should do so. The mostthatany one did was to apolot 
gize for the unwise attempt. - 

But it yet remains for the oommittee to show that this 
indiscriminate redeemability of the bills of all the bran- 
ches of the bank, is not necessary to * the estublis!:ment 
of a uniform andsound currency.” 

Human wisdom has never effected, in any other coun- 
try « nearer approach to uniformity in the currency, than 
that which is made by the use of the precious metals. If 
therefore, it can be shown that the bills of the United 
States’ Bank are of equal value with silver at all puints 
of the Union, it would seem that the proposition is clearly 
made out, that the bank has accomplished ‘the great 
end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” It is 
not denied that the bills of the mother bank, and of all its 
branches, are invariably and promptly redeemed in spe- 
cie, whenever presented at the offices by which they 
have been respectively issued, and at which, upon their 
face they purport to be payable. Nor is it denied that the 
bills ofthe bank, and ofall the branches, are equal to 
specie in their respective spheres of circulation. Bills, for 
example, issued by the mother bank, are admitted to be 
equal to silver in Pennsylvania, and all those parts of the 
adjacent States of which Philadelphia is the market. But 
it iscontended that these bills not being redeemable at 
Charleston and New Orleans, are not of «qual yalue with 
silver to the meichant who wishes to purchase cotton 
with them in those cities. Now, if the Philadelphia mer- 
chant had silver, instead of bank bills, he certainly could 
not effect his purchases with it in Charleston or N. Or- 


| leans,without having the silver conveyed to those pla- 
| ces 3 and it is equally certain that he could not have it 


conveyed there, without paying for its transportation and 
insurance. ‘These expenses constitute the natural rate 
of exchange between those cities, and indica’e the exact 
sum which the merchant would give as a premium tor 4a 


After giving to | billofexchange, to avoid the trouble and delay of trans- 
porting his specie. 


It is obvious, therefore, that, even 
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for these distant operations of commerce, silver would be 
no more valuable than the bills of the bank : for these 
would purchase a bill of exchange on either of the cities 
mentivned, precisely as well as silver. If the operation 
coull be reversed and the planter of Louisiana or South 
Carolina should desire to place his funds in Philadelphia, 
with a view to purchase merchandise, he would find the 
bills of the branch bank in either of those States, entirely 
equivalent to silver in effecting his object. Even there- 
fore, if the bank had not reduced the rate of the exchan- 
ges, it might be safely asserted, that its bills would be of 
equal value with silver at every point in the Union, and 
for every purpose, whether local or general, : 

But it is impossible to exhibit any thing like a just view 
of the beneficial operations of the bank, without advert- 
ing to the great reduction it has effected, and the seadi- 
ness it has superinduced, in the rate of the commercial 
exchanges of the country. Though this branch of the 
business of the bank has been the subject of more com- 
plaint, perhaps than any other, the committee have no 
hesitation in saying, it has been productive of the most 
signal benefiiste the community, and deserves the high- 
est commendation. It has been already stated that it has 
saved the community from the immense losses resulting 
from a high and fluctuating state of the exchanges. It 
now remains to show its effect in equalizing the curren- 

cy. In this respect, it has been productive of results 
more salutary than were anticipated by the most sanguine 
advocates of the policy of establishing the bank. Jt has 
actually furnished a circuluting medit:.a more uniform than 
specie. ‘Chis proposition is susceptible of the clearest de- 
monstration : If the whole circulating medium were spe- 
sie, planters of Louisana, who should desire to purchase 
merchandise in Philadelpha, would be obliged to pay 
one per cent. either for a bill of exchange on this latter 
place, or for the transportation and insurance of his spe- 
cie. His specie at New Orleans, where he had pre- 
sent use for it, would be worth one per cent. less to him 
than it would be in Philadelphia, where he had a demand 
for it. But, by thea id of the Bank of the United States 
one half of the expense of transporting specie is now sav 

edtohim. The bank, for one half of one per cent. will 
give him a draught upon the mother bank at Philadel 

phia, with which he can draw either the bills of that bank 
or specie at hispleasure. In hke manner, the bank and 
its branches will give draughts from any point of the Union 
to any other where offices exist, at a per centage greatly 
less than it would cost to transport specie, and in many 
instances at par. If ihe merchant or planter, however, 
does not choo e to purchase a draught from the bank, but 
prefers transmitting the bills of the office where he re- 
sides to any distant point, for commercial purposes, al- 
though these bills are not strictly redeemable at the point 
to which they are transmitted, yet, as they are receivable 
in payment of all dues tothe Government, persons will 
be generally found willing to take them at par; and if 
they should not, the bank will receive them frequently at 
par, andalways ata discount much less than would pay 
the expense of transporting specie. The fact that the 
bills of the bank and its branches are indiscriminately re 

ceivable ut the custom-houses and land offices, in pay- 
ment of duties, and for the public lands, has an effect in 
giving uniformity to the value of these bills, which me- 
rits a more full and distinct explanation. 

For all the purposes of the revenue, it gives to the na- 
tional currency that perfect uniformity, that ideal perfec- 
tion, to which a currency of gold and silver, in so exten- 
sive acountry, could have no pretensions. A bill issued 
at Missouri is of equal value with specie at Boston, in 
payment of duties; and the same is true of all other pla- 
ces, however distant, where the bank issues bills, and 
the Government coliccts iisrevenue. When it is more- 
over considered, that the bank performs, with the most 
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scrupulous punctuality, the stipulation to transfer the 
funds of the Government to any point where they may be 
wanted, free of expense, it must be apparent that the 
committee are correct, to the very letter, in stating that 
the bank has furnished, both to the Government and to 
the people, a currency of absolutely unifurm value in all 
places, for al! the purposes of paying the public contribu- 
tions, and disbursing the public revenue. And when it 
is recollected that the Government annually collects and 
disburses more than twenty-three millions of dollars, 
those who are at all familiar with the subject, will at 
once perceive that bills, which are of absolutely uniform 
value for this vast operation, must be very nearly so for 
all the purposes of general commerce. 

Upon the whole, then, it may be confidently a:serted, 
that no country in the world has a circulating medium of 
greater uniformity than the United States; and that no 
country of any thing like the same geographical extent 
has a currency at all comparable to that of the United 
States on the score of uniformity. ‘Uhe committee have 
seen the statement of an intelligent traveller, who has 
visited almost every part of Eurone, exhibiting the great 
variations of the currency in different parts of the same 
empire or kingdom. In Russia, the bills of the Bank of 
St. Petersburgh have a very hmited circulation. At 
Riga, and throughout Courtland, Livonia, and all the 
Southern parts of the empire, the currency is exclusive- 
ly of silver coins. In Denmark, the notes of the Bank 
of Copenhygen are current only in Zealand, the other 
islands, and Jutland, but will not pass at all in Sleawic 
and Holstein, which constitute the best portion of the 
kingdom. Since the Congress of Vienna, Germany is 
divided inte thirty nine separate States, each having a dis- 
tinct currency, though represented in the Diet at Frank- 
fort. Out of the territory in which these several cur- 
rencies are issued, they are mere articles of merchandise: 
which circumstance has given rise in every town to a nu- 
merous and distinct class of tradesmen, called money 
changers. How far these separate and unconnected cur- 
rencies have a tendency to embarrass commerce, may be 
inferred from the fact, that a traveller going from St. Pe- 
tersburgh to Calais, will lose upon the unavoidable 
changes of money, anaverage of six per cent. In France 
the bills of the bank are of such large denominations as 
to be adapted onlyto the greater operations of commerce, 
and afe principally confined to the bankers and extensive 
traders in Paris. The general currency 1s silver; and, to 
avoid the trouble of carrying this to distant parts of the 
kingdom, guid pieces, or bills of exchange, which are 
preferable, are purchased at a premium of from one and 
a half to four percent. Afier this brief review of the 
currencies of Europe, the committee will barely state, as 
a coaclusive vindication of our currency from the impu- 
tation of unsoundness, that there is no point in the Union 
at which a bill of the United States’ Bank, issued at the 
opposite extremity of the country, is at a discount of more 
than one-tuurth of one per cent. 

in confirmation of the views here presented, as to the 
comparative uniformity of the currency furnished by the 
bank, and, also, as to the obligation of the bank to redeem 
its bills, indiscriminately, at all the offices, the commit- 
tee will present afew brief extracts from the speech of 
a statesman, whose opinions have every title to authority 
on these important subjec:s. Mr. Lowndes, in discuss- 
ing the questicn, how far the bank had performed the 
great duty for which it was created, used the following 
decided language in 1819, when the currency had not 
reached the pvint of un.formity it has now attained by 
half of one per cent. 

“ The great object of the Government jn chartering 
the bank, was te provide a currency which should have 
that degree of stability and uniformity in its value which 
is required by the interests both cf vur comwerce ang 
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revenue. <A currency, equally valuable at every place lof a depreciated and unequal currency, it must neglect 
and every time, cannot be provided by human wisdom. | the plainest» principle of the Constitution in doing so— 
The nearest approach to this object has been generally | equality of taxation. The committee must * well remem- 
supposed to be afforded by the employment of gold and | ber, that, before the establishment uf the National Bank, 


silver as the measures of value. 
not aim at ideal perfection; they wished to combine with 
the conveniencies of bank circulation, an uniformity ot 
value equal to that which was possessed by the precious 
metals; and the means which they employed to secure 
this uniformity were simple and effectual, by enjoining, 


| 


| 


undera heavy penalty, the payment of all its notes in | 


coin, upon demand. 
the national bank, are said to be now ‘on the same foot- 
ing with those of local banks.’ Of the footing on which 
local bank notes stood, he should speak hereafter ; but 
the price current upon his table informed him, that the 
greatest discount on branch notes of the United States 
was three fourths of one’per cent. This was a value much 
more uniform than that»which coin could be expected 
to have in so extensive a country. He had heen lately 
looking into a book on political economy, which had 
been published here, with high, and, in respect to its 
clearness and precision, with just commendations—the 
work of Mr. Tracy. He inferred from one of his chap- 
ters, that the difference of exchange between Marseilles 
and Paris, was often from two to three per cent. If, with 
all the facilities afforded by the internal improvements in 
which France is so rich, with a currency consisting almost 
exclusively of gold and silver, the variation in the value 
of money is three times greater in her territory than on 
our continent, can it be said, that, in this respect, the 
bank has not yet fulfilled the objects of its institution?— 


In the report, indeed, the notes of | 


The 14th Congress did | such was the unequal value of currency in the different 


States, that the merchants paid duties, varying fifteen per 
cent. from each other, on the same articles.” 

On the question, whether the bank was bound to re- 
deem, indiscriminately, the bills of all its branches, he 
said : 

** He should not argue that the bank was not boun:! to 
pay its notes, indiscriminately, at all its offices. He be. 
lheved that nobody now contended that it was.’ * * * 


| It was no unfair account of the practical operation of 


the system of which he was speaking, to say that it gave 
tothe branches where the exchange was unavoidable, 


}the entire disposition of the specie of those branches 


| where the exchange was favorable. 


Upwards of six mil- 


| lions of specie have been sent to the branch of New York, 
| besides the amount which has been paid by the subscri- 
| bers of the bank there ; but, in issuing notes which the 


bank of New York has been obliged to redeem, every 


| branch throughout the country has drawn upon a fund, 
| with whose condition at the time it could not be ac- 


* * * ~ * o 


quainted.” **Such a system might 
be expected to produce inconvenient changes in the dis- 
tribution of bank capital, an extreme facility of obtaining 


| loans at one time,and unexpected contractions of discount 


| at another.” 


* * 7 * 


* Whenever the state of ex- 
change is unfavorable, whenever the just principles of 


| banking require a reduction of discounts, then, under 


Before its establishment, the value of bank notes, even in | 
the commercial States, had varied twenty per cent. from | 
each other; and, as none of them bore a fixed proportion | 


to the precious metals, or to any natural standard, it was 
impossible to assign any limit to their depreciation. You 
have required that the currency furnished by the nation- 
al bank should be every where convertible into silver, 
and it isso. You have expected that itshould be as uni- 
form as coin, and itis more so. He would not detain 
the committee by reading a paper, which he had prepar 
ed with that intention, containing the stute of exchange, 
since the establishment of the bank, with England, 
France, and Holland; for be found himself occupying 
much more of their time than he had expected. But he 
believed that any member who should turn his attention 
to the subject, would remark its steadiness during that 
period. He thought himself justified in drawing from 
this fuct a conclusion highly favorable to the bank.” 

In reference to the great depreciation of the paper of 


the local banks, previous to the establishment of that of 


the United States, he said; 

‘6 id the interests or duty of the Government of the 
United States permit that this currency should be receiv- 
ed by it? Some dissatisfaction was expressed, because 
the branch notes of the United: States’? Bank were at a 
discount of three fourths of one per cent. He read from 
a price current the state of the market for bank notes, by 


which it appeared that notes, which were insisted to be | 


in very: good credit, varied from a discount of two anda 


half to one of seven, fifteen, twenty-five, and even thir. | 


ty percent. Was our revenue to be received 
notes? How were they to be employed? 
be expended in the district in which they were issued — 


in these | 
They might | 


: 
Butwas the expenditure of every district to be exactly 


limited to its revenue? 
were so? He spoke of the thing and not the name. Our 
Union might dissolve in imbecility, as well as be destroy- 
ed by vio'ence. 
of one State, its money as well as its men, miglit be em- 
»loyed for the defence of another? 

** But, if the Government were willing to bear the loss 


What became of the Union if it | 
in specie, and illimiiable in its quantity, constitu'ed 
| almost entire currency of the country. 
Did not union imply, that the resources | 


this system of indiscriminate payment ofits notes, the 
bank has nothing to fear from a draught of specie, and is 
encouraged to lend to every applicant. Wherever tie 
exchange is favorable, and on the sound principles of 
banking, an enlarged accommodation might be given to 
the community—there the flow of notes from every 
State whose exchange is unfavorable, contracts or sus- 
pends all the operations of the bank. ‘Thus, wherever 
discounts should be enlarged, the tendency of this system 
is to reduce them, and to enlarge them wherever thc) 
should be reduced.” 

Independently of the gross injustice of requiring the 
bank to perform all the exchanges of this extensive con- 
federacy without any compensation, these enlightened 
views show most conclusively its inexpedicncy and in- 
justice, as it regards the different sections of the Union. 
It would inevitably render those parts of the Union where 
the bank issues were prudent and moderate, tricutary tu 
those where the issues were injudicious and excessive. 
Iu this way, the very inequality iu the currency, which 
the bank was designed to correct, would be perpetuated 
by the vain attempt to make it perform impossililities. 
The power of annihilating space, of transporting money 
or any other article to the most distant points, without tic 
luss of time or the application of labor, belongs to no liu- 
man insiitution, 

But the salutary agency ef the Bank of the Unitcd 
States, in furnishing a sound and uniform currency, is 
not confined to that portion of the currency which c 
sists of its own bills. One of the most important purpo- 
ses which the bank was cesigned to accomplish, and 
which, itis confidently believed, no other human agency 
could have effected, under our federative system of go- 
vernment, was the enforcement of specie payments on 
the part of numerous local banks, deriving their charters 
from the several States, and whose paper, irredeemable 
' ' Amidst a combi- 
nation of the greatest difficulties, the bank has almost 


| completely succeeded in the performance of this arduous, 


| delicate sand painful duty. 


With exceptions, too incon. 


siderable to merit notice, ali the State banks in the Union 
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Their biils, in the re- | have done it, unaided by the Bank of the United States, 


spective spheres of their circulation, are of equal value | without producing a degree of distress incompatably 


with gold and silver; while for all the operations of 
commerce, beyond that sphere, the bills or the checks of 
the Bank ofthe United States, are even more valuable 
than specie. And even in the very few instances in which 
the paper of State banks is depreciated, those banks are 
winding up their concerns ; and it may be safely said, 
that no citizen of the Union is under the necessity of tak- 
ing depreciated paper, because a sound currency cannot 
he obtained. North Carolina is believed to be the only 
State where paper of the local banks is irredeemable in 
specie, and consequently depreciated. 
depreciation is only one or two percent. and what is 
more important, the paper ofthe Bank of the United 
States can be obtained by all those who desire it, and 
have an equivalent to give for it. 

The committee are aware, that the opinion is enter- 
tained by some, that the local banks would, at some time 
or other, either voluntarily or by the coercion of the 
State Legislatures, have resumed specie payments. In 
the very nature of things, ths would seem to be an im- 
possibility. {It must be remembered, that no banks ever 
made such large dividends as were realized by the local 
institutions, during the suspension of specie payments. 
A rich and aburdant harvest of profit was opened to 
them, which the resumption of specie payments must in- 
evitably blast. While permitted to give their own notes, 
bearirg no interest, and not redeemable in specie, in ex 
change for better notes, bearing interest, it is obvious 
that the more paper they issued, the higher would be 
their profits. The most powerful motive that can ope- 
rate upon moneyed corporations, would have existed, to 
prevent the State banks from puttiug an end to the very 
state of things, from which their excessive profits pro- 
ceeded. ‘Their very nature must have been changed, 
therefore, before they could have been induced to co- 
operate, voluntarily, in the restoration of the currency. 
it is quite as improbable that the State Legislatures 
would have compelled the banks to do their duty. It 
has already been stated, that the tendency of a deprecia- 
ted currency to attract importations to the pvints of 
greatest depreciation, and to lghten the relative burdens 
of federal taxation, would naturally produce. among the 
States, a rivalry in the business of excessive bank issies 
But there remainsto be stated, a cause of more general 
operation, which would have prevented the interposition 
of the State Legislature to cuirect those issues. 

the banks were, directly and indirectly, the creditors 
of the whole community, and the resumption of spccie 
payments necessarily invelved a general curtailment of 

scounts, and withdrawal of credit, which would pro- 
duce a general and distressing pressure upon the entire 
class of debtors. ‘These constituted the largest portion 
of the population of all the States where specie pay- 
nents were suspended, and bank issues excessive. Those, 
therefore, who controlled public opinion in the States, 
where the depreciation of the local paper was greatest, 
were interested in the perpetuation of the evil. Deep 
ind deleterous, therefore, as the disease eyidentiy was 
in many of the States, their Legislatures could not have 
been expeeted to apply a remecy, so painful asthe com- 
pulsion of specie payments would have been, without 
the aid of the Bank of the U. States. And here it is worthy 

special remark, that, while the Bank has compelled the 


cul banks to resume specie payments, it has most ma 


rially contributed, by its direct aid and liberal arrange 
nents, to enable them to do so, and that with the least 
? , },! 


possible embarrassment to themselves and distress to the 


community. Ifthe Siate Leg slatures lind been ever so 


anxXiousto compel the banks tu resume specie payments, 
and the banks ever so willing to make the 
comm ttee are decidedly of opinion, that they could not 








i 
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Even there, the | 


greater than has been actually experienced. They will 
conclude their remarks on this branch of the subject by 
the obvious reflection, that, if Congress, at the close of 
the war, had left it to the States to restore the disorder- 
ed currency, this important function of sovereignty would 
have been left with those from which the Constitution has 
expressly taken it, and by whom it could not he benefi- 
cially or effectually exercised. But anoth?, idea of con- 
siderable plausibility, is not without its advocates. It is 
said that this Government, by making the resumption 
and continuance of specie payments, the condition upon 
which the State banks should receive the Government 


| deposites, might have restored the currency to a state of 


uniformity. Without stopping to give their reasons for 


| believing that specie payments could not have heen re. 
| bel g that sy payments could not | I 1 


effort, the | 


stored in this way, and that, even if they could, a uni- 
form currency of general credit, throughout the Union, 
woull not have been provided, the committee will pro- 
ceed to give their reasons for thinking that such a con- 
nexion between the Federal Government and the State 
banks would be exceedingly dangerous to the purity of 
both. While there is a National Bank, bound by its 
charter to perform certain stipulatied duties, and entitled 
to receive the Government deposites as a compensation 
fixed by the law creating the charter, and only to be for- 
feited by the failure to perform those duties, there is 
nothing in the connexion at all inconsistent with the in- 
dependence of the bank, and the purity of tne Govern- 
ment- The country has a deep interest that the bank 
should maintain specie paywents, and the Government 
an additional interest that it should keep the public funds 
safely, and transfer them, free of expense, wherever they 
may be wanted. The Government, therefore, has no 
power over the bank, but the salutary power of enforce. 
ing a compliance with the terms of its charter. Every 
thing is fixed by the law, and nothing left to arbitrary dis- 
cretion Itis true that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the sanction of Congress, would have the power to 
prevent the bank from using its power unjustly and op- 
pressively, and to punish any attempt, on the part of the 
Directors, to bring the pecuniary influence of the institu. 
tion to bear upon the politics of the country, by with. 
lrawing the Government deposites from the offending 
branches. But this power would uot be lightly exercised 
by the Treasury, as its exercise would necessarily 
subjected to be reviewed by Cungress. 
ture a salutary corrective, creatins 
ence on the part of the bank. 

But the state of things would be widely different, if 
there was no National Bank, and it was | to the discre- 
tien of the Secretary of the Treasury, to select the local 

anks in which theGovernment deposites should be made, 
All the State banks would, in that case, be competitors 
for the favor of the Treasury ; and no one, who will duly 
consider the nature of this sort of patronage, can fail to 
perceive, that, in the hands of an ambitious man, not 
possessed of perfect purity and unbending integrity, it 
would be imminently dangerous to the public liberty. — 
Che State banks would enter the lists of political contro. 


be 
It is, inits na. 
no undue depend- 


versy, with a view to obtain this patronsge; and very 
little sagacity is required to foresee, that, if there should 
ever happen to be an administration disposed to u-e its 


patronage to perpetuate its power, the public fi 
; ; 


funds 
— LD hue Pee avdlu ' — nanan } 
would be put in jeopardy by being deposited in banks 


unworthy of confidence, and the most extensive corrun- 
tion brought to bear upon the elections throughout the 
Union. <A state of things more adverse to the purity of 
the Government—a power more liable to be abused—can 
scarcely be imagined. If five miikons of dollars were 
wnually placed in the hands of the S« ary of the Trea- 


sury, to be distributed at his discretion, for the purposes 
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of internal improvement, it would not invest him with a 
more dangerous and corrupting power. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, the com. 
mittee will briefly examine the grounds of the com- 
plaint, sometimes made against the Bank of the United 
States. Ii is alleged that this bank, availing itself of the 
Government deposites, consisting in some places princi- 
pally of local paper, makes heavy and oppressive draughts 
on the local banks for specie, and thus compels them to 
curtail their «“scounts, to the great injury of the commu. 
nity. In the first place, it is to be remarked, that one of 
the highest duties of the bank- the great object for which 
it was established—was to prevent the excessive issues of 
local paper; and this duty can only be performed, by en- 
forcing upon the State banks the payment of specie for 
any excess in their issues. But the committee are induced 
to believe, that this complaint is principally owing, so far 
as it now exists, to the fact, that the operations of the 
Federal Treasury are mistaken for the operations of the 
Bank, because the Bink is the agent by whom those 
operations are performed. This institution receives the 
Government deposites in the paper of the local banks, 
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decision of Congress, the committee consider it so far 
involved in the matter referred to them, as to render it 
their duty to present some considerations bearing on 
that question, in addition to what they have said on the 
general expediency of maintaining such an institution. If 
a National Bank, similar to the present, be a necessary 
and proper agent for the accomplishment of the great 
purposes heretofore indicated, the only remaining ques. 
tion would seem to be, whether the charter of the pre. 
sent stockholders should be renewed, or a new set of 
stockholders incorporated. 

In considering this question, Congress will, of course, 
be governed in some degree, by the terms on which the 
present stockholders will agree tou accept a renewal of 
their charter. But, as the committee have satisfactory 
reasons for believing that terms eminently advantageous 
to the Government can be obtained, they will proceed 
to some other inquiries. What, then, would be the effect 
of refusing to renew the present charter? And, in the 
first place, what are the inducements for pursuing that 
course? 

It is sometimes alleged that the present stockholders 


certainly in no spirit of hostility to those banks. On the | are large capitalists, and, as the stock of the bank is some 


contrary, it tends to give them credit, and is designed to 
have that effect. But the Bank of the United States is 
not only bound to pay in specie, or its own bills, what it | 
receives for the Government in local paper, but to trans- 
fer the funds to any part of the Union, where they may 
be required for disbursement. Let it be assumed, that 
the Government collects annually, at the Custom house 


twenty per cent above par, that a renewal of the charter 
would be equivalent to a grant to them of twenty per 
centupon their capital. [tis true thata small propor- 
tion of the capital of the company belongs to very wealthy 
men. Something more than two milhons of that owned 
in the United States, belongs to persons holding upwards 
of one hundred thousand dollars each. It is also true, 


in Charleston, one million of dollars in local bank-notes, | that foreigners own seven millions, or one fifth of the 


and disburses in South Carolina only one hundred thou- 
sand, it would result from this, that the Government 
would have nine hundred thousand dollars of local bank 
paper deposited in the Charleston branch, which the 
bank would be bound by its charter, and for the national 
benefit, to transfer, perhaps to Washington or Norfolk.— 
As this paper would not answer the purposes of the Go- 
vernment at those places, the Bank would be, of course 
compelled to provide specie, or bills that will command 
specie at those places. It is obvious, then, that it is the 
inequality in the collectivn and disbursement of the reve- 
nue, that produces the evil in question. If all the reve- 
nue collected in Charleston were disbursed in the State, 
no draughts would be made upon the local banks for spe 
cie. The Bank of the United States, so far from being 
justly obnoxious to any complaint on this score, has 
greatly mitigated the action of the Treasury upon the 
local banks, by means of the liberal arrangements which 
its large capiial and numerous branches have enabled it 
to make with them. The degree in which that institu- 
tion has reduced the rate of exchange, may be fairly as- 
sumed as thatin which it has mitigated the action of the 
Treasury upon the State banks. If, for example, there 
existed no National Bank, and the deposites of the reve- 
nue collected in Charleston were made in one of the lo- 
cal banks, what would be the effect of transferring, annu 
ally, nine hundred thousand dollars to Washington or 
Norfolk? The local banks, having no branches at either 
of those places, instead of transmitting draughts, as is 
now generally done, would be compelled to transmit spe. 
cie. The bank in which the Government depusites were 
made, would consequently be under the necessity of de- 
manding specie from all the other banks, in a manner, 
and to an extent, much more oppressive than any thing 
that can be imputed to the Bank of the United States.— 
If, to avoid these specie draughts, the local banks should 
purchase bills on Washington or Norfolk, they would 
probably cost five or six per cent. even ina tolerable 
state of the currency, which would bea loss to the banks 
almost to the full extent of the premium. 


capital. But, on the other hand, itis to be remarked 
that the Government, in trast for the people of the United 
~tates, holds seven millions ; that persons owning less 
than five thousand dollars each, hold four millions six 
hundred and eighty-two thousand ; and that persons own- 
ing between five and ten thousand dollars each, hold up- 
wards of three millions. It is also worthy of remark, 
that a very considerable portion of the stock—very nearly 
six millions, is held by trustees and guardians, for the use 
of females and orphan children, and charitable and other 
institutions. Of the twenty eight millions of the stock 
which is owned by individuals, only three millions four 
hundred and fifty-three thousand is now held by the ori- 
ginal subscribers. All the rest has been purchased at 
the market priccs—a large portion of it, probably, when 
those prices were higher than at present. Most of the 
investments made by wills, and deeds, and decrees in 
equity, for the use of females and minors, are believed to 
have been made when the stock was greatly above par. 
From this brief analysis, it will appear that there is no- 
thing in the character or situation of the stockholders, 
which should make it desirable to deprive them of the ad- 
vantage which they have fairly gained, by an application 
of their capital to purposes highly beneficial, as the com. 
mittee have attempted to shew, to the Government and 
people of the United States. If foreigners own seven 
millions of the stock of the bank, eur own government 
owns as much; if wealthy men own more than two mil- 
lions, men in moderate circumstances, own between sev- 
en and eight millions ; and widows, orphans, and institu- 
tions devoted to charitable and other purposes, own near- 
ly six millions. 

But the objection that the stock is owned by men of 
large capital would apply with equal, if not greater force, 
to any bank that could be organized. In the very nature 
of things, men who have large surplus capitals are the 
principal subscribers at the first organization of a bank. 
Farmers and planters, merchants and manufacturers, lia- 
ving an active employment for their capitals, do not 
choose to be the first adventurers in a bank project. Ac- 


Although: the expediency of renewing the charter of | cordingly, when the present ba .k went into operation, it 


the present bank is not a question now submitted for the | is believed that most of the capital was owned by large 
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capitalists, and under a much more unequal distribution 
than existsat present. The large amount of stock now 
held in trust for females and minors, has been principally, 
if not entirely, purchased since the bank went into ope- 
ration ; and the same remark is generally applicable to 
the stock in the hands of small holders. It is only when 
the character of a bank is fully established, and when its 
stock assumes a steady value, that these descriptions of 
persons make investments in it. ‘ 

It is morally certain, therefore, that, if another dis- 
tinct institution were created, on the expiration of — 
present charter, there would be a much greater portion 
of its capital subscribed by men of large fortunes, than 
is now owned by persons of this description, of the stock | 
of the United States Bank. Indeed, it might be confi- | 
dently predicted, that the large cz pitalists who now hold | 
stock in that bank, would, from their local position and 
other advantages, be the first to forestall the subscrip- 
tions to the new bank, while the small stockholders, 
scattered over the country, would be probably excluded, | 
and the females and minors, and others interested in 
trust, investments made by decrees in equity, would be 
almost necessarily excluded, as the sanction of a court 
could scarcely be obtzined, after the passage of the new | 
act of incorporation, in time to authorize a subscription. | 

To destroy the existing bank, therefore, after it has) 
rendered such signal services to the country, merely with 
a view to incorporate another, would be an act rather of | 
cruelty and caprice, than of justice and wisdom, as it re 
gards the present stockholders. It is no light matter to 
depreciate the property of individuals, honestly obtained, 
aud usetully employed tu the extent of five millions six 
hundred thousand dollars, and the property of the govern-| 
ment, to the extent of one million four hundred thou- | 
sand dollars, purely for the sake of change. {[t would 


' 


indicate a fondness for experiment, which a wise Govern-| 
ment will not indulge upon slight considerations. 

But the great injury which would result from the re- 
fusal of Congress to renew the charter of the present 
Bank would, beyond all question, be that which would 
result to the community at large. It would be difficult! 
to estimate the extent of the distress which would natu-| 
rally and necessarily result from the sudden withdrawal of 
more than forty millions of credit, which the community 
now enjoys from the Bank. But this would not be the 
full extent of the operation. The Bank of the United 


States, in winding up its concerns, would not only with-| 


draw its own paper from circulation, and call in its debts, 
but would unavoidably make such heavy draughis on the 
local institutions for specie, as very greatly to curtail their 
discounts. ‘The pressure upon the active, industrious, 
and enterprising classes, who depend most on the facili- 
ties of bank credit, would be tremendous, A vast amount 
of property would change hands at half its value, passing 
under the hammer, from the merchants, manufacturers, 
and farmers, to the large moneyed capitalists, who al- 
ways stand ready to avail themselves of the pecuniary 
embarrassmenis of the community. The large stockhold- 
ers of the present Bank, the very persons whose present 
lawful gains it would be the object of some to cut off, 
having a large surplus money capital thrown upon their 
hands, would be the very first to speculate upon the dis- 


tresses of the community, and build up p incely fortunes | 


upon the ruins of the industrious and active classes. On 
the other hand, the females and minors, and persons in 
moderate circumstances, who hold stock in the institu 
tion, would sustain an injury, in no degree mitigated by 
the general distress of the community. 

A very grave and solemn question will be presented to 
Congress, when they come to decide upon the expedi- 
gncy of renewing the charter of the present Bank. ‘That 
inslitution has succeeded in carrying the country through 
the painful process necessary to cure a deep-seated dis 


ease in the national currency. The nation, after having 
suffered the almost convulsive agonies of this necessary 
remedy, is now restored to perfect health. In this state 
of things, it will be for Congress to decide whether it is 
the part of wisdom to expose the country to a degree of 
suffering almost equal to that which it has already suffer- 
ed, for the purpose of bringing back that very derange- 
ment of the currency which has been remedied by a pro- 
cess as necessary as it was distressing. 

If the Bank of the United States were destroyed, and 
the local institutions left without its restraining influence, 
the currency would almost certainly relapse into a state 
of unsoundness. ‘The very pressure which the present 
Bank, in winding up its concerns, would make upon the 
local institutions, would compel them either to curtail 
their discounts when most needed, or to suspend specie 
payments. It is not difficult to predict which of these 
alternatives they would adopt, under the circumstances 
in which they would be placed. The imperious wants 
of a suffering community would call for discounts, in lan- 
guage which could not be disregarded. The public ne- 
cessities would demand, and public opinion would sanc.- 
tion, the suspension, or at least an evasion, of specie 
payments. 

But, even if this desperate resort could be avoided in 
a per.od of peace and general prosperity, neither reason 
nor experience will permit us to doubt, that a state of 
war would speedily bring about all the evils which so fa- 
tally affected the credit of the Government and the na- 
tional currency, during the late war with Great Britain. 
We should be again driven to the same miserable round 
of financial expedients, which, in little more than two 
years, brought a wealthy community almost to the very 
brink of a declared national bankruptcy, and placed the 
Government completely at the mercy of speculating stock- 
jobbers. 

The Committee feel warranted, by the past experience 
of the country, in expressing it as their deliberate opin- 
ion, that, in a period of war, the financial resources of 
the country could not be drawn into efficient operation, 
without the aid of a national bank, and that the local 
banks would certainly resort to a suspension of specie 
payments, The maxim is eminently true in modern times 
that money is the sinew of military power. In this view 
of the subject, it does appear to the committee, that no 
one of the institutions of the country, not excepting the 
army or navy, is of more vital importance than a national 
bank. It has this decided advantage over the army and 
navy: while they are of scarcely any value except in war, 
the bank is not less useful than either of them in war, 
and is also eminently useful in peace. It has another ad- 
vantage, still greater. If, like the army or navy, it should 
cost the nation millions annually to sustain it, the expedi- 
ency of the expenditure might be doubted. But, when 
it actually saves to the Government and to the country, as 

the committee have heretofore attempted to show, mvre 
millions annually than are expended in supporting both 
the army and navy, it would seem that, if there was any 
une measure of national policy, upon which all the politi- 
cal parties of the country should be brought to unite, by 
the impressive lessons of experience, it is that of maintain- 
ing a national bank. 

It is due to the persons, whe, for the last ten years, 
| have beer concerned in the administration of the bank, 
| to state, that they have performed the delicate and diffi- 
| cult trust committed to them, in such a manner as, at the 

same time, to accomplish the great national ends for 
| which it was established, and promote the permanent in- 
| terest of the stockholders, with the least practicable pres- 
| sure upon the local banks. As far as the committee are 
|enabled to form an opinion, from careful inquiry, the 
| bank has been hberal and indulgent in its dealings with 
ithese institutions, and, with scarcely an exception, now 
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stands in the most saaduittis atin to saiebee 


unequivocal testimony in favor of the bank. 

It is but strict justice also to remark, that the discretion 
of the mother bank appears to have abstained, with 
scrupulous care, from bringing the power and influence 
of the bank to bear upon political questions, and to have 


Bank ¥ the United States. 


gone of slate 
those institutions have borne the most disinterested and | come 


tbeing 


selected, for the direction of the various branches, busi- | 


ness Men in no way connected with party politics. 
committee advert to this part of the conduct of the di- 
rectors, not only with a view to its commendation, but 
for the purpose of expressing their strong and decided 
conviction that the usefulness and stability of such an in- 
stitution will materially depend upon a steady and undevi- 
ating adherence to the policy of excluding party polities 
and political partisans from all participation in its ma- 
nagement. Itis gratifying to conclude this branch of the 
subject, by stating, that the affairs of the present bank, 
under the able, efficient, and faithful guidance of its two 
last Presidents and their associates, have been brought 
from a state of 
the highest seanlaiien 
the paper of the local banks to a sound state, its re- 
sources ure now such as to justify the directors in extend. 
ing the issue and circulation of its paper so as to satisfy 
the wants of the community, both as it regards bank ac- 
commodations and a circulating medium. Upon the 
soundcst principles of banking, the very ample resources 
o\ the institution would justify the directors in granting ac- 
commodations toa much greater extent than they have 
yet done ; and though they ! have increased the circula- 
tion of their paper from four and a half to fourteen mil- 
lions, since January, 1825, they are ready and willing to 
incresse it still further, by discounting bills of exchange 
and other business paper. Itis believed that the dis- 
counts and issues of the institution are now actually hi- 
mited by the want of applications resting upon these, the 
only substantial and safe foundations of bank credit, and 
circulation. 

lil. Having said thus much on the constitutionality 
and expediency of an incorporated National Bank, the 
only ques stion which rem ains to be examined by the com 
mittee, is, the expediency of establishing “ a National 


great embarrassment into a condition of 
Having succeeded in restoring | 


The} 
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” circulation, oni wtiee the bills uaee never 
but at grea: expense, and for the sole purpose of 
presented for payment, would neither give credit 
to the notes, nor operate as an effective check upon ex. 
cessive issués. Whatever credit such notes might have, 
at a distance from the place of issue, would not be, be- 
cause they were redeemable at the pleasure of the hol- 
er—for such would not be the fact; but principally be- 
cause of the ultimate responsibility of the Government, 
and of their being receivable in payment of all dues to 
the Treasury. 

They would rest, therefore, upon almost precisely the 
same basis of credit asthe pape: money of our Revolu- 


| tion, the assignats of Revolutiouary France, and the Trea- 


sury notes of the late war. These were receivable in 
discharge of debts due to the Treasury, and the Govern- 
ment was, of course, ultimately responsible for their pay- 
ment; yet the two former depreciated almost to nothing, 
and the latter, though bearing interest, sunk to 29 per 
cent. below par. But the notes of a central Government 
Bank, without branches, would be subject to deprecia- 
tion, froma cause which constitutes a conclusive objec- 
tion to such an institution. There would be nothing to 
limit excessive issues but the discretion and prudence of 
the Government or of the direction. Human wisdom has 
never devised any adequate security against the exces. 
sive issues, and consequently the depreciation of bank 
paper, but its actual, and easy, and prompt convertibi- 
lity into specie, at the pleasure of the holder. Expe- 


/ rience has shown that, where the paper of a bank is, by 


Bank founded upon the credit of the Government and its | 


revenues.” 


li is pre esumed to have been the intention of the Pre- 
sident, in suggesting the inquiry as to a bank founded 
upon the credit and revenues of the Gove ronment, to be 
aving allusion toa bank of discount and 
Such a bank, it is taken for grantcd, would 
branches established in various parts of the Union, 
those now established by the Bank of the 
United States, and co-extensive with them. The great 
object of furnishing a national currency could not be sc- 

ynplished, with an appro ach to uniformi ty, without the 
po of such branches; and another object, second 
only in importance to the one just stated, the exten- 
sion of the commercial facilities of bank accommoda- 
tions to the different parts of the Union, could not beat 
all effected without such agency. If there should be sim- 
ply agr central bank established at the Seat of Go- 
vernment, without branches to connect its operations 
with the various points of the commerce of the Union, 
the promise to pay specie for is notes whenever pre- 
sented, would be almost purely nominal. Of what con- 
sequence would it be to a merchant or planter of Louisi- 
ana, or a manufacturer or farmer of Maine, that he could 
obtain specie for bills of the Nationa! Bank, on presenting 
them at the City of Washington—a place wholly uncon- 
nected cither with J or Maine by any sort of 
commercial intercourse, and where, consequently, these 
bills would never c: the regular course of trade ? 
A promise to pay specie ata place so remote from the 
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any means, habitually circulated at places remote from 
the point where it is issued, and not connected with it 
by a regular commercial intercourse, there will not exist 
that easy and prompt convertibility, which is so essential 
to the credit of bank paper. When bank bills are con- 
fined to their appropriate sphere of circulation, a redun- 
dant issue is certainly and immediately followed by a 
run upon the bank for specie. ‘This timely admonition 
is as useful to the bank as it is to the community ; for it 
enables the directors to avoid, with unfailing certainty, 
un excess equally injurious to both, and which no hu- 
man sagacity could anticipate or prevent, by calculation 
merely. Whatever, therefore, in a system of bank cir- 
culation prevents the reflux of redundant issues, neces- 
sarily destroys the only adequate security against these 
injurious excesses. 

Buta Government Bank without branches, would be 
obnoxious to anuther objection, which could not be ob- 
viated. Its loans would be confined to the District ot 
Columbia ; or, if extended to the various parts of the 
Union—to say nothing of the inconvenience to which it 
would expose those ata distance who obtained accommo- 
dations—they would be unavoidably granted without any 


|knowledge of the circumstances of the persons upon 


whose credit the Government would depend tor re-psy- 
ment. It would, in fact, be, for all useful purposes, a 
mere District Bank. 

These views of the subject have brought the commit- 
tee to the conclusion, that, ifa Government Bank should 
be established, it would have at least as many branciies 
as the Bank of the United States, and p srobably a much 
greater number. Few administrations would have the 
firmness to resist an application to establish a 
coming from any quarter of the Union, however injuti- 
cious the location might be, upon correct pri nciples of 
commerce and banking. 

The Bank of the United States now employs five | hun- 
dred agents, in the various parts of the Union where ils 
offices are established. From this fact, some 
be formed of the very great addition which may be made 
to the patronage of the Executive Government by the 
establishment of such a bank as the one under conside 
ration. 
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But the patronage resulting from the appointment—the 
annual appuintment—of these agents, great as it would 
doubtless be, would be insign'ficant and harmless, when 
compared with that which would result from the dispen- 
sation of bank accommodations to the standing amount of 
ut least fifty millions of d Harst ‘The mind almost in- 
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|on the part of the directors, of the two-fold power of ap- 
| propriating the public revenue in the most dangerous of 
‘all forms—diseretionary loans—and of pledging the re- 


stinctively shrinks from the contemplation of an idea so | 
ominous tothe purity of the Government and the liberties 


of the people. 


No government, of which the committee | 


have any knowledge, except, perhaps, the despotism of 
Russia, was ever invested with a patronage »t once $0 | 


pro ligious in its influence and so dangerous in its char- 
acter. Inthe most desperate financial extremities, no 
other European government has ever ventured upon 
an experiment so perilous. 


| gine of pecuniary influence. 


if the whole patronage | 


of the English monarchy were concentrated in the hands of 


the American Executive, it may be well doubted whether 
the public liberty would be so much e:.dangered by it as it 
would by this vast pecuniary machine, which would place 
in the hands of every administration fifty millions of dul- 
lars, as a fund for rewarding political partisans. 


Without assuming that a corrupt use would be made of | 


this new species of government patronage, a very slight 
acquaintance with the practice of all political parties, 
whatevcr may be their professions, will be sufficient to 
satisly any reflecting mind that all the-evil consequences 
of corruption would flow from its exercise. Have not 
our political contesis too frequently degenerated intoa 
selfish scramble for the offices of the country? Are 
there not those who sincerely and honestly believe that 
these offices are legitimate objects of political warfare, 
and the rightful reward of the victorious party ? And, 
disinterested and patriotic as the great body of every po- 
litical party is admitted to be, the fact is no less true than 
it is lamentable, that the most devoted and active parti- 
sans are very often mere soldiers of fortune, who watch 
the political signs, and enlist, at the eleventh hour, un- 
der the banners of the party most likely to prove suc- 
cessful. Such being more or less, the composition of all 
political parties, what would be the probable use made 
of filty milhens of bank patronage, by a political party 
which conscientiously held the doctrine that all the offi. 
ces in the gift of the Executive should be divided among 
the partisans of a successtul political leader? 
not the same principle be even more applicable to bank 
loans ; and would not the Treasury of the United States, 
under the sanctifying influence of party delusion and par- 
ty infatuation, be literally plundered, by mercenary re. 
tainers, bankrupts in fortune,and adventurers in politics ? 

Even if the administration should be ever so much dis- 
posed to restrain the abuse of this patronage, it would 
be utterly impracticable to exertise any efficient control 
over the great number of bank directors who would be 
scattered over the Union, and who, upon all the known 
principles of human nature, it may be confidently pre- 
dicted, would principally consist of busy and officious 
political partisans, 

Such would be the depositaries—acting, not under the 
public eye, but under the protecting mystery of « sort 
vf concealment and secrecy deemed indispensable in 
banking operations—to whom not only the whals ‘Trea- 
sury ofthe Union would be confided, to be squandered, 
perhaps,in profligate favoritism, but the tremendous pow- 
erof putting the whole property of the nation under 
mortgage, for the redemption of the bills issued at their 
ciseretion, To say nothing of the utter insecuri'y of the 


public revenues under such a system, a new species of 


legislative power, unknown to the Constitution, would 


be committed to these irresponsible bank directors, of 


which no human sagacity can predict the consequences. 

A just analysis of the operation of granting loans by 

this Government bank, in exchange for the notes of pri- 

vate individuals, will show, that it involves the exercise, 
Vi & 3 1.—l 


sponsibility of the Government toan unlimited extent, 
for the payment of the debts at the same time created 
against it. These are among the highest functions of le- 
gislative power, and have been expressly and exclusively 
vested in Congress. Unless, therefore, it be assumed, 
that Congress may rightfully transfer the powers with 
which it is invested to these bank directors, it will be dif- 
ficult to find any warrant, either inthe letter or spirit of 
the Constitution, for the creation of this tremendous en- 
It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether all the branches of the legislative authority unit- 
el, have any constitutional power to lend the public re- 
venue, either to individuals, corporations, or States, with- 
out reference to the objects to which it shall be applied. 
But, whatever may be the power of Congress on this sub- 
ject, it appears to the committee to be inexpedient, in 
every view of the question, that the Government should 
be converted intoa great money lender. There is no 
species of trade in which it would be wise for ihe Govern- 
ment to embark ¢ but ofall the variety of pursuits known 
to human enterprise, that of lending money by the Go- 
vernment to the citizens of the country, would be fraught 
with the most pernicious consequences. : 

In the first place, it isa business to which, in the very 
nature of things, no Government is adapted, and, least of 
all, a popular Government. There is no employment of 


| capital that requires a more vigilant and skilful superin- 


Would | 


tendence. Nothing, but the ever active motive of indi- 
vidual interest can supply the watchfulness necessary to 
secure a banking institution against the grossest frauds 
and impositions. In pecuniary transactions, few men are 
to be found who will serve others, in cases involving the 
exercise of diserctionary power, with the same fidelity 
that they would serve themselves ; and when we con- 
sider the strong motives, both of private friendship and 
political attachment, which would operate on the dlirec- 
tors of a Government bank, to bestow its favors without 
impartiality or prudence, it requires but little sagacity to 
foresee that enormous losses would be annually sustained 
by the insolvencies of the Government debtors. 

“ All Governments have found it expedient to place the 
public Treasury under the guardianship of a high and 
confidential officer, aided in the enforcement of a rigid 
responsibility, by a system of checks and counterche cks, 
operating upon all the subordinate officers concerned in 
collecting and disbursing the public revenue. Such is 
our own system, No discretion is vested in the chief 
officer of the Treasury, much less in those that are su! - 
ordinate, inthe appropriation ofa single dollar of the 
public money. ‘ No money can be drawn from the Trea- 
sury but in consequence of appropriations made by law.” 
How far these wise and provident safeguards, an‘ this 
constitutional barrier, would be pr«strated by placing 
not only the public reyenue, but the public credit, at 
the disposal of some hundreds of bank directors in 
various parts of the Union, is avery grave question for 
the consideration of the House. 

Our own experience has demonstrated the great dan- 
ger of naving large masses of the community indebted to 
the Government. It was a deep conviction of this dan- 
ger that induced Congress to abolish the system of credit 
sales in the disposition of the public lands. Congress 
has been compelled to yield to the pressing importuni- 
ties of the purchasers of these lands, by granting them 
not only repeated indulgencies, but by remitting some 
millions of the deb!. What, then, would be the situation 
of the Government, with a debt of fifty millions diffused 
throughout the country, and due to it from the most ac- 
live, enterprising, and influential classes of the commu- 
nity? Nothing that has not happened cau be more cer- 
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tain, than that every unfavorable vicissitude in trade, 
every period of commercial distress and embarrassment, 


would give rise to importunate and clamorous calls for | 


indulgence, and for an injudicious extension of discounts, 
which no administration would have the firmness to re- 
sist. Every one who has witnessed the urgency and 
unanimity with which the representatives of the States 


indebted for public lands, have pressed the claims of their | 
citizens for indulgence and remission, must be satisfied, | 


that, if the citizens of all the States should become in- 
debted much more largely for bank loans, the Govern- 
ment would have scarcely any faculty of resistance, when 


appeals for indulgence should come from all quarters of | 
the Union, sustained by the strong plea of public distress | 


and embarrassment. 

The policy of extending indulgence to the public debt 
ors, and of granting more liberal loans to the communi- 
ty, would, in the natural course of things, become the fa- 
vorite theme of those who aspired to popular favor. Po- 
litical parties would come to be divided upon the ques- 
tion of observing towards the public debtors a strict 


banking policy, indispensable to the maintenance of spe- | 


cie payments, on the une hand, ora liberal Government 
policy, necessarily involving a suspension of specie pay- 
ments, on the other. And when it is considered that the 
whole class of debtors, always the most numerous and ac- 
tive portion of the community, would be naturally in fa- 
vor of increasing bank issues, and extending bank indul- 
gencies, it can scarcely be doubted that specie payments 
would be suspended tn the first great pecuniary exigen- 
cy, growing out of embarrassments in our commerce, or 
deficiencies in our revenue. 


The Government, therefore, which is under the most 
sacred obligations to constrain all the banks to maintain 
specie payments, with a view to the uniformity and 
soundness of the currency, would by its own example, 
perpetuate the great national evil of a fluctuating and 
depreciated circulating medium. 


These evils, which would be so highly probable in time 
of peace, would be almost certain in the event of war. 
The temptation to supply the Federal Treasury by the 
easy process of bank issues, rather than resort to the un- 
popular process of internal taxation, would be too fasci- 
nating to be resisted. We shoulda thus experience what 
every nation has experienced in like circumstances, the 
manifold evils of a mere paper currency, having no re- 
lation to any standard of intrinsic value. 

In these views the committee are fully sustained by the 
opinion of Mr. Lowndes, expressed in 1819. These are 
his words: ‘* That the destruction of the [United States] 
Bank would be followed by the establishment of paper 
money, he firmly believed; he might almost say, he 
knew. It was anextremity from which the House would 
recoil, if now proposed: but if the resolution on the table 
were passed, it would very soon be proposed. ‘The sub- 
ject was too large for an incidental discussion. Gentle- 
men thought the amount of Government paper might be 
limited, and depreciation prevented, by the rate of inter- 
est which should be exacted. Inadequate every where, 
the security was particularly ineffectual in the United 
States.” i 

But the inevitable tendency of a Government bank to 
involve the country in a paper system, is not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the greatest objection to it.— 
The powerful, and, inthe hands of a bad administration, 
the irresistible and corrupting influence which it would 
exercise over the elections of the country, constitutes an 
objection more imposing than all others united. No mat- 
ter by what means an administration might get into pow- 
er, with such a tremendous engine in their hands, it 
w suld be almost impossible to displace them without 
some miraculous interposition of Providence. 
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| Deeply impressed with the conviction that the weak 
| point of a free Government is the absorbing tendency of 
Executive patronage, and sincerely believing that the 
proposed bank would invest that branch of the Govern- 
ment with a weight of moneyed influence more danger. 
ous in its character, and more powerful in its operation, 
than the entire mass of its present patronage, the com 
mittee have felt that they were imperiously called upon, 
by the highes: considerations of public duty, to express 
the views they have presentea, with a frankness and 
| freedom demanded by the occasion. Itis, at the same 
| time, due totheir own feelings, that they should state 
unequivocally their conviction, that the suggestion of the 
Chief Magistrate, which they have thus freely examined, 
| proceeded from motives of the most disinterested patri 
| otism, and was exclusively designed to promote the wel 
fare of the country. This is not the mere formal and 
heartless homage, sometimes offered up to official s'a 
tion, cither from courtesy or interest, but a tribute which 
is eminently due, and cheerfully rendered, to the exalted 
character of the distinguished individual on whom it is be 
stowed. 





Extract of a letter from an intelligent merchant 
Charleston, South Carolina, to the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, illustrating the ex- 
change operations of the Bank of the United States. 
‘© This effect of diminishing the vast difference of ex 

change between the various points of the country, was 

evidently produced by the bank. ‘The advantages pro 
duced by this institution, in the intercourse between the 

Western and Atlantic States, can be duly appreciated, 

only by one who sees, passing before him, the actual op 

eration of the system of exchange it has created. For 
example: Lexington, in Kentucky, annually accumulates 
alarge surplus of funds to her credit in Charlesto: 
derived from the sale of horses, hogs, and other live 
stock, driven to that as well asto other Southern mat 
kets by her citizens. Philadelphia is indebted to Charles 
ton for exchange remitted, dividends on bank stock, &c. 
and Lexington is indebted to Philadelphia for merchan- 
dise. Without the transportation of a single piece of 
coin, Lexington draws on Charleston, and remits the 
check to Philadelphia in payment of her debt there 
which operation adjusts the balance between the three 
points of the triangle almost without expense or trouble 

Could such facilities be obtained from any other than a 

institution having branches in different parts of the Union 

acting as co-pariners in one concern? Local banks, 
whatever might be their willingness, could not accommo 

date in the same manner and to a like extent.””. * * 

** The discounting of bills on the low terms establis! 
ed by the Branch Bank at this place, is a great benelit to 
the agricultural interest, particularly in enhancing th 
price of cotton and rice ; and were the bank to stop its 

| operations, there is no saying how far these staple 

would be depressed. The private dealers in exchang 

would take the place of the bank in that business, a 

their profits on bills would be taken out of the pockets ot 

the planters, as the merchants would always regulate th 
price tacsy would give for an agricultural production, by 
the high or low rate at which they could negotiate thei 
bills. On account of its connexion with all parts of th 

Union, the bank affords this important advantage to t! 

public: lt is always a purchaser and always a seller o! 

exchange at fixed @d low rates, and thus prevents ext 

hon by private degiers.”. 05:61. % 8.5% -.% ~* Bel 
this Bank went into operation, exchange was from eig) 
to ten per cent. either for or against Charleston, winch 

was aloss to the planter to that amount on all the p! 

duce of Georgia and South Carolina, and indeed you 


might say, all the produce of the Southern and Wester 
States.” * * * * * 
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** Ifthe Bank of the United States were destroyed, the | all my duties. Diversity of sentiment among public func- 
local banks would again issue their paper to an excessive | tionaries, actuated by the same general motives, on the 
amount; and while afew adventurous speculators would | character and tendency of particular measures, 1s an Inci- 
be much benefitted by such an issue,the honest and unsus- | dent common to all Governments, and the more to be 
pecting citizens'of our countrywould, finally, be the losers. expected in one which, like ours, owes its existence to 
: | the freedom of opinion, and must be upheld by the same 


If we look back to what took place in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the Western States, and even in our own State, 


commencing with a few thousand dollars in specie, buy- 
ing up newspapers to puff them as specie paying Banks, 
in order to delule the public, and, after getting their 
bills into circulation, blowing up, and leaving the unsus 
pecting planter and farmer victims of a fraud, by which 
they were deprived of the hard earnings of years of hon- 
es. industry. But, sir, L believe the Bank owes a great 
deal of the opposition which exists, and has existed, to 
the fact that it has put dows these fraudulent institutions 
got up by combinations and conspiracies of speculators; 
and who, after receiving large dividends, managed to de- 
stroy the credit of their own paper, and, by the agency 
of brokers, bought it up at half its nominal value. 

** Since I last wrote you, I had a conversation with a 
gentleman in the confidence of some of the moneyed 


men of the North, and he says they are determined to! 


break up the United States’ Bank, tu enable them to use 
their money to advantage; as that institution gives so 
many facilities to the community, as to deprive them of 
their former profit.” * * * ® 


“ There is another c msideration; the distress would be 


immense, which a refusal to renew the charter ‘would | 


produce among those who are indebted to the institution: 
for I find that to this Branch, the planters owe upwards 
of a million of dollars; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
as safe a debt as is owing to any Bank inthe Union. But 
ifthe Bank should wind up its affairs, these planters 


could not get credit from other institutions; and as the! 


Bank can sue in the United States’ Court, where judg- 
ment is obtained almost at once, property would be 
greatly depressed, and moneyed men would buy if up 
for half its value. Throughout the Union, all classes 
would suffer, except those who should hold up thei- 
money to go into the brokerage business, or buy property 
atasacrifice. If f were sure the Bank would not be re- 
chartered, L would convert my property into money, 
with a view to dealing in exchange. I could make a 
vast fortune by it.” 


MAYSVILLE ROAD BILL. 
Hiouse or Reeresentatives, May 27, 1830. 

The following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, returning to the House of Re- 
presentatives the enrolled bill entitled ** An act authoriz- 
ing a subscription of stock inthe Maysville, Washington, 
Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company,” with 
his objections thereto: 

Tb the House of Representatives: 

GenTLemMEN: I have maturely considered the bill pro- 
posing to authorize ‘fa subscription of stock in the Mays- 
ville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington ‘Turnpike Road 
Company,” and now return the same to the House of Re. 
presentatives, in which it originated, with my objections 
to us passage. 


Sincerely friendly to the improvement of our country 


by means of roads and canals, I regret that any difference | 


of opinion in the mode of contributing to it should exist 
between us; and if, in stating this difference, I go be- 
yond what the occasion may be deemed to call for, | hope 


to find an apology in the great importance of the subject, | 


an unfeigned respect for the high source from which this 
branch of it has emanated, and an anxious wish to be cor- 


' 


rectly understood by my constituents in the discharge of 


| influence. 
we shall see the grossest impositions committed by Banks | 


Controlled as we thus are, by a higher tribu- 
nal, before which our respective acts will be canvassed 
with the indulgence due to the imperfections of our na- 
ture, and with that intelligence and unbiassed judgment 
which are the true correctives of error, all that our re- 


| sponsibility demands is that the public good should be the 


measure of our views, dictating alike their frank expres- 
sion and honest maintenance. 

In the message which was presented to Congress at 
the opening of its present session, I endeavored to exhi- 
bit briefly my views upon the important and highly inte- 
resting subject, to which our attention is now to be di- 
rected. I was desirous of presenting to the Representa- 
tives of the several States in Congress assembled, the in- 
quiry, whether some mode could not be devised which 
would reconcile the diversity of opinion concerning the 
powcrs of this Government over the subject of internal 
improvement, and the manner in which these powers, if 
conferred by the Constitution, ought to be exercised.— 
The act which I am called upon to consider, has, there- 
fore, been passed with a knowledge of my views on this 
question, as these are expressed in the message referred 
to. In that document the following suggestion will be 
found: 

** After the extinction of the public debt, it is not pro- 
bable that any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles 
satisfactory to the people of the Union, will, until a re- 
mote period, if ever, leave the Government without a 
considerable surplus in the treasury, beyond what may 
be required for its current service. As then the period 
approaches when the application of the revenue to the 
payment of debt will cease, the disposition of the surplus 
will present a subject for the serious deliberation of 
Congress; and it may be fortunate for the country that it 
is yetto be decided. Considered in connexion withthe 
difficulties which have heretofore attended appropria- 
tions for purposes of internal improvement, and with 
those which this experience tells us will certainly arise, 
whenever power over such subjects may be exercised 
by the General Government, it is hoped that it may lead 
to the adoption of some plan which will reconcile the 
diversified interests of the States, and strengthen the 
bonds which unite them. Every member of the Union, 
in peace and in war, willbe benefitted by the improve- 
ment of inland navigation and the construction of high- 
ways in the several States. Let us then endeavor to at- 
tain this benefit in a mode which will be satisfactory to 
all. ‘That hitherto ‘adopted has been deprecated as 
un infraction of the Constitution by many of our fellow- 
citizens; while by others it has been viewed as inexpedi- 
ent. <All feel that it has been employed at the expense 
of harmony in the legisiative councils; and adverting to 
the constitutional power of Congress to make what I 
consider a proper disposition of the surplus revenue, I 
subjoin the following remarks: ‘* To avoid these evils, it 
appears to me that the most safe, just, and federal dispo- 
sition which could be made of the surplus revenue, would 


| be its apportionment a nong the several States according 


to their ratio of representation; and should this measure 
not be found warranted by the Constitution, that it would 
be expedient to propose to the States an amendment au- 
thorizing it.” 

The constitutional power of the Federal Government 
to construct or promote works of internal improvement, 
presents itself in two points of view; the first, as bearing 
upon the sovereignty of the States within whose limits 
their execution is contemplated, if jurisdiction of the ter 
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ritory which they may occupy, be claimed as necessary 
to their preservation and use; the second, as asserting the 
simple right to appropriate money from the National 
Treasury in aid of such worke when undertaken by State 
authority, surrendering the claim of jurisdiction. Inthe 
first view, the question of power is an open one, and can 
be decided without the embarrassment attending the 
other, arising from the practice of the Government. 

Although frequently and strenuously attempted, 
power, to this extent, has never been exercised by the 
Government ina single instance. It does not, in my 
opinion, possess it; and no bill, therefore, which admits 
il, can receive my official sanction. 

But, in the other view of the power, the question is 
differently situated. The ground taken at an carly pe- 
riod of the Gevernment, was © that whenever money las 
been raised by the general authority, and is to be appli. 
ed to a particular measure, a question arises, whether 


the 
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constructing roads and canals, and improving the naviga 
tion of water courses, in order to facilitate, promote, and 
ive security to internal commerce among the several 
States; and to ren ler more easy and less expensive, the 
means and provisions fur the common defence” Re- 
garding the bill asasserting a power in the Federal Go 
vernment to construct roads and canals within the limits 
of the States in which they were made, he objected to its 
passage, on the ground of its unconstitutionality, declar- 
ing thai the assent of the respective States, in the mode 
provided by the bill, could not confer the power in ques 
tion; that the only cases in which the consent and cessio; 
of particular States can extend the power of Congress, 


are those specified and provided fur in the cons'itution 


the particular measure be within the enumerated author- | 


ities vested in Congress. Ifit be, the money requisite 
for it may be applied to it; if not, no such application 
can be made.” The document in which this principle 


| into execution.” 


was first advanced, is of deservedly high authority, and | 
should be held in grateful remembrance tor its immediate | 
agency in rescuing the country from much existing abuse | 


and for its conservative effect tipon some 
valuable principles of the constitution. 

and purity of the Government would, d 
been better preserved, if this restriction of the power of 
appropriation could have been maintained without weak- 
ening its ability to fulfil the general objects of its institu- 
tion; an effect so likely to attend its admission, notwith- 
standing its apparent fitness, that every subsequent ad- 


of the most 
The symmetry 


oubtless, have | 


ministration of the Government, embracing a period of | 


thirty ou: of the forty-two years of its existence, has 
adopted a more enlarged construction of the power. It 
isnot my purpose to detain you, by a minute recital of 
the acts which sustain this assertion; but it is proper that 
I should notice some of the most prominent, in order that 
ihe reflections which they suggest to my mind, may be 
better understood. 

In the administration of Mr. Jefferson, we have two 
examples of the exercise of the right of appropriation, 
which, in the consideration that led to their adoption and 
in their effects upon the public mind, have had a greater 
agency in marking the character of the power, than any 
subsequent events 
millions of dollars for the purchase of Louisiana, and to 
the original appropriation for the construction of the Cum- 


berland Road; the latter act deriving much weight from | 


the acquiescence and approbation of three of the most 
powerful of the original members of the confederacy, 
expressed through their respective Legislatures. Al 
though the circumstances of the latter case may be such 
as to deprive so much of it as relates to the actual con- 
struction of the road, of the force of an obligatory expo- 
sition of the constitution, it must, nevertheless, be ad- 
mitted that, so far as the mere appropriation of money 
is concerned, they present the principle in its most im. 
posing aspect. No less than twenty-three different 
jaws have been passed through all the forms of the con- 
stitution, appropriating upwards of two millions and a 
half of dollars out of the national treasury in support of 
that improvement, with the approbation of every Presi- 
dent of the United States, including my predecessor, 
since its commencement. 

Independently of the sanction given to appropriations 
for the Cumberland and other roads and objec 
this power, the administration of Mr. Madison 
racterized by an act which furnishes the str evi 
dence of his oj extent. A was passed 
through both Houses of Congress, and presented for his 
approval, * setting apart and pledgiy in funds for 


S, ul der 
was cha- 
mngrest 
mion of it 


1a) 
S Dill 


or 


certal 


IT allude tothe payment of fifteen | 


} and superadding to these avowals, his opinion, that * 


restriction of the power ‘to provide for the common cdc 
fence and general welfare,’ to cases which are to be pro 
vided for by the expenditure of money, would still leas 
within the legislative power of Congress all the grext 


| and most important measures of Government; money be 


means of carrying them 
I have not been able to consider th 


declarations in any other point of 


ing the ordinary and neces-ary 
: 
t 


view, than asa conces 
sion that the right of appropriation is not limited by th 
power to carry » effect asure for 
money 1s asked, as was formerly contented 
The views of Mr. Monroe upon this subject were not 
left to inference. During his administration, a bill was 
passed through both Houses of Congress, conferring the 
jurisdigtion and prescribing the mode by which the F 
deral Government should exercise it in the cise of th 
Cumberland Road. He returned it with objectious to its 
passage, and in assigning them, took occasion to say 
that in the carly stages of the Government, he had in 
clined to the construction that it had no right to ex; 
money, except in the performance of acts authorized b 


inte the m wheh th 


the other specific grants of power, according to a str 
} construction of them; but, that, on further reflection 


observation, his mind had undergone ‘a change; that h 


lopinion then was, **that Congress have an untimit 





| power to raise money, and that, in its appropriation, t 


| have a discretionary power, restricted only by the du 
| to appropriate it to purposes of common defenc®, and 

| general, not local, national, not State 
| was avowed to be the governing principle thror 


: red 
bencfit;” and 


residue of his administration. The views of the la 
ministration are of such recent date as to } 
cular reference te them unnecessary. It 
that the appropriating powcr, to the utmost extent w! 
had beenclaimed for it, in relation to internal tay 
ments, was fully recognized and exercised by it. 
This brief reference to known facts will be sufficient 
show the difficulty, if not impracticability, of bringin 
back the operations of the Government to the coust 
tion of the Constitution set up in 1793, assuming t 
to be its true reading, in rejati 


render a p 


] 


is Weil Kno 


ITPOVE 


nto the power und 
thus giving an udmonitory proc? of 
force of implication, ancl 
Constitution with slecpless vigilance, against) th 
thority of precedents which have not the sanction of 
most plainly defined powers. For, although it is 
duty of all to lock to that sacred instrument, instead 
the statute book, to repudiate at all times ener 
ments upon*its spirit, which are tov apt to be effect 
by the conjuncture of peculiar and facilitating circu 
stances; it 1s not less true, that the public good aud 

f our political institutions require, that indivic 


consideration : 


the necessi'y of guarding 


nature of 
al differences should yield to a weil settled acquices 
cence of the people and confederated 
particular constructions of the Constitution, on d 
points. Not to concede this much to the 

stitutions, would impxir their stability, and defea 
objects of the Constitution itsel 
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spirit of ou 
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The bill before me does not call for a more defi-| 
nite opinion upon the particular circumstances which | 
| 


will warrant appropriations of money by Congress, to | 
aid works of internal improvement; for, although the | 
extension of the power to apply. money beyond that of 
carrying into effect the object for which it is appro. | 
priated, has, as we have seen, been long claimed and 
exercised by the Federal Government, yet such grants | 
have always been professedly under the control of the | 
general principle, that the works which might be thus| 
aided, should be ‘‘ of a general, not local—national, not 
State” character. A disregard of this distinction would 
of necessity lead to the subversion of the Federal sys- 
tem. That even this is an unsafe one, arbitrary in its na 
ture, and liable, consequently, to great abuses, is too ob- 
vious to require the confirmation of experience. It is, 
however, sufficiently definite and imperative to my mind, 
to forbid my approbation of any bill having the charac. | 
ter of the one under consideration. I have given to ils 
provisions all the reflection demanded by a just regard | 
for the interests of those of our fellow citizens who have 
desired its passage, and by the respect which is due to 
a co-ordinate branch of the Government; but fam not 
able to view it in any other light than as a measure of 
purely local character; or if it can be considered national, 
that no further distinction between the appropriate du- | 
tisof the General and State Government, 
tempted; for there can be no local interest that may not 
with equal propriety be denominated national. It 
no connection with any established system of improve- 
ments; is exclusively within the limits of a State, start- 
ing ata voint on the Ohio river, and running out sixty 
miles to an interior town; and even as far as the State 
is interested, conferring partial instead of generat advan 
tages. 


Considering the magnitude and importance of the pow- | 


er, and the embarrassments to which, from the very na- | successfully applying their separate efforts to works of 


ture of the thing, its exercise must, necessarily, be sub-| 
jected; the real friends of internal improvement ought | 
not to be willing to confide it to a 
What is properly national in its character, or other: | 
wise, is an inquiry which is often extremely difficult of | 
solution, The appropriations of one year, for an object 
which is considered national, may be rendered nuga- | 
tory, by the refusal of a succeeding Congress to con 

tinue the work, on the ground that it is local. No aid 
can be derived from the intervention of corporations. 

The question regards the character of the work, not 
that of those by whom it is to be accomplished. Not- 
withstanding the unton of the Government with the cor 

poration, by whose immediate agency any work of in 

ternal improvement is carried on, the inquiry will still 
remain, is it national and conducive to the benefit of the 
whole, or local, and operating only to the ige of 
a portion of the Union! 

But, -although, I might not feel it 
duty to interpose the executive velo 
a bill, appropriating money for the 
authorized by tl 


cident and chance. 


advant 


to be my official 
» lo the passage of 
construction of such 
e Sta'es, and are nation- 
al in their charac'er, Ido not wish to be understood as 
expressing an opiaion, Uiat it is expedient at this time 
for the General Government to embark 
this kind, and anxious that my constituents should 
sed of my views, on this, as well as on all other 
cts, which they have committed to my discretion, 
Besides many 
s, hereare two prominent vi 
made 


works as are 


im a system of 
be 
p SSL 
suUDJe 
I shall state them frankly and briefly. 
nor consi = ation . 
which 


mi 
ews of the 
impression upon my 
well entitled to your ser 
pe, be maturely 


ject, have deep 
mind, which, I think, 
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| two Houses, 


has | 


jed, and the plain 


| this character, 


| does not follow that it never will be. 


| publican principle rest with us. To 
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appears, that if no odieeres and unforeseen contingency 
happens in our foreign relations, and no unusual diver- 
sion be made of the funds set apart for the payment of 
the national debt, we may look with confidence to its 
entire extinguishment in the short period of four years. — 
The extent to which this pleasing anticipation is depend- 
ent upon the policy, which may be pursued in relation to 
measures, of the character of the one, now under conside- 
ration, must be obvious to all, and equally so, that+the 
events of the present session are well calculated to awak- 
en public salicitude upon the subject. By the statement 
from the Treasury Department, and those from theClerks 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, herewith 
submitted, it appears that the bills which have passed 
into laws, and those which, in all probability, will pass 


| before the adjournment of Congress, anticipate appropri- 
| ations which, with the ordinary expenditures for the sup- 


port of Goverament, will exceed considerably the amount 
in the Treasury for the year 1830, ‘Thus, whilst we are 
diminishing the revenue by a reduction of the duties on 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, the appropriations for internal 
improvement are increasing beyond the available means 
of the treasury; aad if to this calculation be added the 
amount contained in bills which are pending before the 
it may be safely affirmed that ten millions 


| of dollars woull not make up the excess over the Trea- 


need be at-| surv rec-ipts, unless the payment of the national debt be 


postponed, and the means now pledged to that object 
applied to those enumerated in these bills. Without a 
well regulated system of internal improvement, this ex- 
hausting mode of appropriation is not likely to be avoid- 
consequence must be, either a contin- 
the national debt, or a resort to additional 


of 


uance 
taxes. 


Although many of the 
and under the influ 


States, with a laudable zeal, 
ence of an enlightened policy, are 
the desire to enlist the aid of the General 
Government in the construction of such as from their 
ture ought to devolve upon it, and to which the 
of the individual States are inadequate, is both rational 
an« patriotic; and, if that desire is not gratified now, it 
The general intel- 
ligence and public s; of the American people furnish 
asure guarantee, that, at the proper time, this policy 
will be mide to prevail under circumstances more auspi- 
cious to its succesful prosecution, than those which now 
exist. But great as this object undoubtedly is, it 
the only one fostering care 


G The preservation and success of 


ha- 
means 


yirit 


is not 
of the 
Re- 
elevate yarac 
ter, and extend its influence, rank among our most im- 
portant duties; and the best means to accompl sh this 
desirable end, are those which will rivet the altachmenc 
of our citizens to the Government of their choice, by the 
com) ve lightne burdens, and by the 
attraction which 
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which demands the 
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will present to the almiration and respect of the world. 
Through the favor of an ruling and indulgent Provi- 
dence, our country with general prosperity, 
and our citizens exempted from the pressure of taxation, 
which other less 
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manufacture at home. They have been hieothllte pare 
because they were thought to be necessary to the support 
of Government, and the payment of the debts unavoida- 
bly incurred in the acquisition and maintenance of our na- 
tional rights and liberties 
culate on the same cheerful acquiescence, when it is 


known that the necessity for their continuance would | 
cease, were it not for irregular, improvident, and une-| 
Will not the | 


qual appropriations of the public funds? 
people demand, as they have a right to do, such a pru- 
dent system of expenditure, as will pay the debts of the 


Union, and authorize the reduction of every tax, to as | 


low a point as the wise observance of the necessity to 
protect that portion of our manufactures and labor, whose 
prosperity is essential to our national safety and inde- 
Pp yendence, will allow? When the national debt is paid, 
the duties upon those articles which we do not raise, may 
be re pealed with safety, and still leave, I trust without 
oppression to any section of the country, an accumulating 
surplus fund, which may be beneficially applied to some 
well digested system of improvement. 

Under this view, the question, as to the manner in 
which the Federal Government can, or ought to embark 
in the construction of roads and canals, and the extent to 
which it may impose burthens on the people for these 
purposes, may be presented on its own me srits, free of all 
disguise, and of ev ery embarrassment, except such as 
may arise from the Constitution itself, Assuming these 

sug restions to be correct, will not our const tituents re- 

quire the observance of a course by which they can be 
effected’? Ought they not to require it? With the best 
disposition to aid, as ‘far as I can consci ientiously, in fur- 
therance of works of internal improvement, my opinion 
is, that the soundest views of national policy at this time, 
point to such a course. Besides, the avoidance of an 
evil influence upon the local concerns of the country, 
how solid is the advantage which the Goverument will 
reap sisal it in the elevation of its character? How gra: 
tifying the effect, of presenting to the world the sublime 
spe ctacle of a republic of more than twelve millions of 
happy people, in the fifty-fo nil year of her existence, 
after having passed through two protracted wars, the on? 
for the acquisition, and the other for tie maintenance of 
liberty—-free from debt, and with all her immense re- 
sources unfettered ! What a salutary influence would 
not such an exhibition exercise upo 1 the cause of liberal 
principles an 1 free Government thr oughout the w rk? 
Would we not ourselves find, in its effec t, an additional 
guarantee, that our political institutions will be transmit- 
ted to the most remote posterity, without dec: ay? A 
course of policy destined to witness events like these, 
cannot be benefitted by a le -gislatiun which tolerates a 
scramble for appropriations that have ne relation to any 


general system of improvement, and whose good effects 


must, of necessity, be very limited. In the best view of} 


these appropriations, the abuses to which they lead, far 
exceed the good which they are capable of promoting. 
They may be resorted to as artful ex; pedients, to shitt 
upon the Government the losscs of unsuc cessful private 
speculation, and thus by ministering to personal ambition 
and self aggrandizs ment, tend to sap the foundations of 
public virtue, and taint the administration of the Govern 
ment witha demoralizing influence. 

In the other view of the subject, an the o1 ily remai 
ing one, which it ismy intention to present a 
is involved the expediency of embarking 


i. 
t this time, 
i in a system of 
internal improvement, without a previous amendment of 
ae 2 * tirye >wrilaima + > 
ine Constitution, explaining and defining the precise 
_ » . } . 
powers of the Federal Government over it: assuming the 
right to appropriate money, to aid in the construction of 
national works, to be warranted by the cote mporaneous 
and continued exposition of the Constitution, its insuffi 
! 


ciency for the successfu prosecution of th m, must be 





But have we a right to cal- | 


admitted by all candid minds. If we look to usage to de- 
fine the extent of the right, that will be found so variant, 
'and embracing so much that has been overruled, asto in- 
'volve the whole subject in great uncertainty, and to ren- 
der the execution of our respective duties in relation to 
it, replete with difficulty and embarrassment. It is in 
regard to such works, and the acquisition of additional 
territory, that the practice obtained its first footing. In 
most, if not all other disputed questions of appropriation, 
the construction of the Constitution may be regarded as 
unsettled, if the right to apply money, in the enumerated 
cases, is placed on the ground of usage. 

This subject has been one of much, and I may add 
painful reflection to me. It has bearings that are well 
calculated to exert a powerful influence upon our hith- 
erto prosperous system of government, and which, on 
some accounts, may even excite despondency in the 
breast of an American citizen. I will not detain you 
with professions of zeal in the cause of internal improve- 





| ments, If to be their friend isa virtue which deserves 


commendation, our country is blessed with an abundance 
of it; for [do not suppose there isan intelligent citizen 
who does not wis! to see them flourish. But though all 
are their friend, but few, | trust, are unmindful of the 
means by which they should be promoted: none cer- 
tainly are so degenerate as to desire their success at the 
cost of that sacred instrument, with the preservation of 
which is indissolubly bound our country’s hopes. If dif- 
ferent impressions are entertained in any quarter; if i 
is expected that the People of ths country, reckless ot 
their constitutional obligations, will prefer their local in- 
terests to the principles of the Union, such expectations 
will in the end be disappointed; or if it be not so, then 
indeed has the world but little to hope from the exam- 
ple of free government. Whenan honest observance ot 
constitutional c »mpacts cannot be obtained from commu- 
nities like ours, it need not be ant icipated elsewhere; and 
the cause in which there has been so mach martyrdom, 
and from which so much was expected by the friends o! 
liberty, may be abandoned; and the degrading truth, that 
man is unfit for self-covernment admitted. And this will 
be the case if expediency be made a rule of construction 
in interpreting the Constitution. Power in no govern- 
ment could desire a better shield for the insidious ad 
vances, which it is ever ready to make, upon the checks 
that are designed to restrain its action. 

But I do not enteriain such gloomy apprehensions. If 
it be the wish of the People that the construction oj 
roads and canals should be con lucied by the Federal Go 
vernment, itis notonly highly expedient, but indispensa 
bly necessary, that a previous amendment of the Const 
tution, delegating the necessary power, an { defining and 
restric! ing its exercise with reference io the sovere iwaty 
of the States, should be made. Without it, nothing ex 
ae useful can be effected. The right to exercis 
as much jurisdiction as is necessary to preserve the works, 
and to raise funds by the collection of tolls to keep them in, 
rej pair, cannot be dispe snsed with. The Cumberland road 
should be an instructive admonition of the c ee 
acting without this right. Year after year, contests are 
witnessed, growing out of efforts to obtain the necessai y 
ap proj sriations for completing and repairing this useful 


work. Whilst one Congress may claim and exercise ti 


power, a succeeding oue may deny it ; and this fluctua. 
tion of opinion must be unavoidably fatal to any scheme 
which, from its extent, would promote the interests and 
elevate the character of thecountry. The experience of 
the past has shown, that the opinion of Congress is sub- 
ject to such fluctuation. 

If it be the desireof the people that the agency of th 
Federal Government should be confined to the appr 


| priation of money, in aid of such undertaking, in virtue 


of State authorities, then the occasion, the manner, and 
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the extent of the appropriations, should be made the sub- 
ject of constitutional regulation. This is the more neces- 
sary in order that they may be equitable among the seve- 
ral States ; promote harmony between different, sections 
of the Union and their Representatives ; preserve other 
parts of the Constitution from being undermined by the 
exercise of doubiful powers, or the too great extension of 
those which are not so; and protect the whole subject 
against the deleterious influence of combinations, to car- 
ry, by concert, measures which, considered by them- 
selves, might meet but little countenance. 

That a constitutional adjustment of this power, upon 
equitable principles, is, in the highest degree, desirable, 
can scarcely be doubted ; nor can it fail to be promoted 
by every sincere friend to the success of our political in- 
stitutions. In no government ure appeals to the source 
of power, in cases of real doubt, more suitable than in 
ours. No good motive can be assigned fur the exercise 
of power by the constituted authorities, while those for 
whose benefit it is to be exercised, have not conferred it, 
and may not be willing to confer it, It would seem to 
me that an honest application of the conceded powers of 
the General Government to the advancement of the com- 
mon weal, present a sufficient scope to satisfy a reason- 
able ambition ‘The difficulty and supposed impractica- 
bility of obtainiag an amendment of the Constitution in 
this respect, is, | firmly believe, ina great degree, un- 
founded. The tire has never yet been, when the patri- 
otism and intelligence of the American people were not 
fully equal to the greatest exigency ; and it never will, 
when the subject calling forth their interposition is plain- 
ly presented tothem. To doso with the questions in. 
volved in this bill, and to urge them to an early, zealous, 
and full consideration of their deep importance, is, in my 
estimation, among the highest of our duties. 

A supposed connexion between appropriations for in- 
ternal imprevement and the system of protecting duties, 
growing out of the anxieties of those more immediately 
interested in their success, has given rise to suggestions 
which it is proper I should notice on this occasion. My 
opinions on these subjects have never been concealed 
from those who had a right to know them. Those which 
I have entertained on the latter, have frequently placed 
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me in opposition to individuals as well as communities, 
whose claims upon my friendship and gratitude are of the 
strongest character ; but I trust there has been nothing 


in my public life which has exposed me to the suspicion 


of being thought capable of sacrificing my views of duty 
to private considerations, however strong they may have 
been, or deep the regrets which they are capacle of ex- 
citing. 

As long as the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures is directed to national ends, it shall receive from me 


a temperate but steady support, ‘There is no necessary 


connexion between it and the system of appropriations. 


On the contrary, it appears to me that the supposition of 
their dependence upon each other, is calculated to excite 
the prejudices of the public against both. The former is 
sustained on the grounds of its consistency with the let- 
ter and spirit of the Constitution, of its origin being 
traced to the assent of all the parties to the original com- 
pact, and of its having the support and approbation of a 
majority of the people ; on which account, it is at least 
entitled to a fair experiment. The suggestions to which 
L have alluded refer to a forced continuance of the nation- 
al debt, by means of large appropriations, aga _ substitute 
for the security which the system derives from the prin- 
ciples on which it has hitherto been sustained. Such a 
course would certainly indicate either an unreasonable 
distrust of the people, ora consciousness that the system 
does not possess sufficient soundness for its support, if 
left to their voluntary choice, and its own merits. Those 
who suppose that any policy thus founded can be long 
upheld in this country, have looked upon its history with 
eyes very different from mine. This policy, like every 
other, must abide the will ofthe people, who will not be 
likely to allow any device, however specious, to conceal 
its character and tendency. 

In presenting these opinions, I have spoken with 
the freedom and candour which I thought the occasion 
for their expression called for, and now respectfully re- 
turn the bill which has been under consideration, for your 
further deliberation and judgment. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

May 27, 1830. 
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STAT EMENT FROM THE T REASURY DEPART- . Of with sum, estimated to bei in 
MENT .—dnnezed to the foregoing Message. | the Treasury on Ist January 
Receipts for 1850, estimated at $23,840,000 1830, there are bad debts a- 

Customs 22,000,000 mounting to 1,426,546 
Lands 1,200,000 | And there will be required by 
Bank dividends 490,000 the several Departments to 
Incidental receipts, including ar- | complete the service of the 

rears of internal duties, direct | year 1829 2,457,173 

taxes, and canal tolls 150,000 — _ 

| Making the sum to be deducted as unavail- 

To which is to be added the balance estimat- | able for 1830 3,883,719 


edtobeinthe Treasury on Ist January, _ ~ 
1830 4,410,071 | | Leaving as applicable to the service of 1830 24,366,: 


iseaieaies Expenditures : 
Making an aggregate of 28,250,071 | Amount already appropriated up 
The expenditures for 1830 were estimated at 23,755,526 | to 17th May 1830 11,938,305 
Viz : For payment of public debt 11,500,000 
Civil, diplomatic, and miscella- ; Amount of bills pending between 
neous 2,473,226 | the two Houses on amendments 
Military service, including fortifi- | _ which will probably pass 436,544 
cations, ordnance, Indian af- | Amouni of bills that will proba- 
fairs, pensions, arming the mi- bly pass the present session  1,197,36 
litia, and internal improve- ~~ — 25,072,215 
ments 5,525,189 _ 7 
Naval service, including the gra- Estimated deficiency 705,863 
dual improvement 4,257,111 a 
Public debt 11,500,000 Appropriations contained in bills that have 
— passed the Senate, and are now pending 
ieee in the House of Representatives 
Which would leave an estimated balance in Appropriat ons in bills that have passed the 
the Treasury onthe Ist January,1831, of 4494,545| House of Representatives, and are now 
<= | pending in the Senate 376,685 
Amount of receipts for the year 1830, as es- Appropriations in bills of the Senate that 
timated by the Secretary of the Treasury $23,840,000} have not as yet passed that body 5,734, 127 
Amount estimated to be in the Treasury on | Appropriations in bills of the House of Re- 
the 1st of January, 1830 4,410,071 presentatives still pending in that House 2,085,271 





28,2 50,07% #9, 471.3 284 
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ACTS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


OF THE 





CNMUTBD STACTAS: 





PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHING- 
TON, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ON MONDAY, THE SEVENTH DAY OF DECEMBER, 
ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE, AND ENDED ON THE THIRTY- 

FIRST DAY OF MAY, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY. 


AN ACT making an appropriation for repairing and fit-|the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, 
ting out the frigate Brandywine. one hundred and one thousand seven hundred dollars ; 
. , + For paying the Revolutionary pensioners, for the year 
é ihe Cnited Bi pea reefer “he tee cnendaed | one thousand eight hundred and thirty, nine hundred and 
’ s Sie 2% ; , ars : 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, sixty-six thousand four hundred and eighty dollars ; 







cated to b Deak ae cated For paying the invalid pensioners, for the year one 
Oa th “" a a ee aie ere "fri, | {housand eight hundred and thirty, one hundred and 
ney in the Treasury, for repairing and fitting out the fri-| 11 ety.one thousand four hundred and eighty-one dollars, 
gate Brandywine, viz : 


Sai wemiaiiiner Une taicl Gitaade, twenty Abeuaiind Qeliens | in addition to a balance in the Treasury of one hundred 
For ae and eos whilst . cmeatintees ei aa tae | and seven thousand eight hundred and forty-nine dollars 
sand dollars; F ee ' » CIES “| and ninety-six cents. 
For pay and subsistence of officers, and pay of sen. | Approved, February Sd, 1850. 
men, thirty-six thousand three hundred and seventy-eight | 





dalleie | AN ACT to alter the time of holding the Circuit Court 

For provisions, twenty-one thousand nine hundred and | of ‘the United =e for the District of Maryland. 
ninety-one dollars ; Be it enacted, &e. That the terms of the Circuit Court 
For medicines, hospital stores, and surgical instruments, | of the United States for the District of Maryland, which 
one thousand dollars ; are now directed by law to be held on the eighth day of 
For contingent expenses of every description, five | May, and the eighth day of December in each year, shall 
thousand dollars. | hereafter be held on the eighth day of April and the first 
ANDREW STEVENSON, | day of November in each year, except such days shall 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. | Occur on Sunday, when the terms of the said Court shall 

JOHN C. CALHOUN, | commence and be held on the next succeeding day. 

President of the Senate. | Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Vhat all process 
Approved, Dec. 29, 1829. | which may have issued, or which shall hereafter issue, 


ANDREW JACKSON. returnable to the next succeeding terms of the said Cir- 
g | cuit Court as heretofore established, shall be held return- 
RESOLUTION authorizing the purchase of fifty copies | 4ble, and be returned to these terms to which they are 


of the sixth volume of the laws of the United States. | severally changed by this act. 


: : Approved, February 11, 1830. 
Resolved, &’c. That the Clerk of the House of Repre- 


sentatives be directed to purchase fifty copies of the sixth AN ACT authorizing the Accounting Officers of the 
volume of the laws of the United States, to complete the | 





r ; Y ‘Treasury Department to pay to the State of Pennsyl- 
sets in the Library of Congress wanting that volume, at | vania, a debt due that State by the United States 
the rate paid for former purchases of the laws, being | : , 
four dollars per volume. | Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 


a 2 5 | be directed to cause to be paid to the proper officers of 
Approved, Dec. 29, 1829. | the Commonwealth of eientveaie the oman of thirteen 
Se ¥ aie thousand seven hundred and ninety-five dollars and fifty- 
AN ACT —— wee teen - the payment of Re-| tour cents, which amount now send on the books of 
y a. | the Treasury Department to the credit of the Agent of 
Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the | Pennsylvania, for payeng the militia of that State, in the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- | year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four ; to be 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for pay-| paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap. 
ing the Revolutionary and Invalid Pensioners, viz : | propriated. 
For arrearages due to Revolutionary pensioners, for Approved, February 11, 1830, 
Vou. Vi.—a 
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AN ACT to amend “ An Act to continue a copy-right of 
John Rowlett.” 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That, notwithstanding any thing 
contained in the last proviso of the “* Act to continue a 
copy-right to John Rowlett,” approved the twenty-fourth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, only such of the printed books, entitled Rowlett’s 
‘Tables of Discount or Interest, as were in the possession 
of the said John Rowlett, at the time of the passage of 
the said act, are, or shall be, required to contain on the 
back of the title page of each, a copy of the record of 
the title of the book in the office of the Clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Approved, February 11, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the Surveyors, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to enrol and li 
cense ships or vessels to be employed in the coasting 
trade and fisheries. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, after the passage of this act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hercby, in- 
vested with powers to authorize the Surveyor of any port 
of delivery, under such regulations as he shall deem ne- 
cessary, to enrol and license ships or vessels to be em 
ployed in the coasting trade and fisheries, in like manner 
as Collectors of ports of entry are now authorized to do, 
under existing laws. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That any Survey- 
or who shall perform the duties directed to be performed 
by the first section of this act, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the same commissions and fees, as are now allowed 
by law to Collectors for performing the same duties, and 
no more. 

Approved, February 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the widow and children of 
Benjamin W. Hopkins. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat- 
ed, to Harriet Strong, widow, Edwin W. Hopkins, and 
Maria A. Hopkins, children of Benjamin W. Hopkins, 
deceased, the sum of thirteen thousand two hundred and 
seventy dollars, being for damages sustained by the said 
Benjamin W. Hopkins, in consequence of the Govern- 
ment failing to furnish an Engineer to lay out the Fort at 
Mobile Point, at the time the contract commenced. Pro 
vided, however, that from said sum of thirtecen thousand 
two hundred and seventy dollars, there be deducted the 
amount of three judgments which the United States re. 
covered inthe Northern District of New York, before 
the District Court of the United States at the January 
term of said Court, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six, against Roswell Hopkins and Thad- 
deus Laughlin, sureties of Benjamin W. Hopkins, on 
three different custom house bonds, amounting with the 
costs, to one thousand seven hundred and sixty-two dol- 
lars and thirty-one cents ; and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is hereby directed to discharge said judgments, and 
to release and cause to be re-delivered to the owner, any 
and all property on which any execution or executions 
which have been issued on said judgments, or either of 
them, has been levied. 

Approved, February 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Nancy Dolan. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there be paid to Nancy Dolan, of 
Louisiana, out of any money in the Treasury not other 
wise appropriated, the sum of twelve hundred dollars, 
which shall be in full satisfaction of the elaim of said 
Nancy, for remuneration from the United States for the 
loss of a lot of ground at Baton Rouge, in said State 

Approved, February 11, 1830 
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AN ACT for the relief of the Church Wardens of Eliza- 
beth City parish in the State of Virginia. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of one hundred and _ thirty dollars 
and fifty cents, to the Church Wardens of Elizabeth City 
parish, inthe State of Virginia, to defray the expense of 
re-casting a bell, broke during the late war, while used 
by direction of an officer commanding at that place, as 
an alarm bell. 

Approved, February 11, 1850. 


AN ACT fur the relief of Joseph Dixon. 


Be it enacted, &c. Vhat the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized to pay 
Joseph Dixon, the sum of thirty dollars, in full for the 
| damages done to his Jot of land, in taking part of the soil 
| of said lot, to erecta fortification on Dixon’s Poiut, on 

the Eastern side of Piscataqua River, in the State of 
| Maine, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
| otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 11, 1850, 


AN ACT for the relief of Orson Sparks, and John Watson. 
Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Orson Sparks, the sum of forty-five dollars, and to 
| John Watson the sum of sixty dollars, out of any money 


| in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the value of 


two horses lost by them during the late war, while in the 
service of the United States. 
Approved, Feb. 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of James D. Cobb. 

Be it enacted, &c. Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed, to pay to 
James D. Cobb, late a First Lieutenant in the Regiment 
of Light Artillery, out of any money in the Treasury, 

| not otherwise appropriated, the full amount due for the 
pay, subsistence, and other emoluments ofa First Lieu- 
tenant of Light Artillery, from the day when the said 
James D. Cobb was last paid, to the time when the Regi- 
ment of Light Artillery was incorporsied with the Artul- 
lery, by the Act of the second of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-one. 

Approved, Feb. 11, 1830, 


AN ACT for the relicf of William Jacocks. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed, to issue a warrant 
for his military bounty-land, to William Jacocks, who, 
during the late war, enlisted for five years, asa musician, 
in a company of bombardiers, sappers, and miners, and 
who, after having served the period of his enlistinent, 
was honorably discharged. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the proper ac 
counting officers of the Department of War do pay to the 
said William Jacocks all the arrears of pay, of gratuity, 
allowed by the United States to soldiers honorably dis 
charged, and of commutation for clothing, which may 
appear to be due and owing to him. 

Approved, Feb. 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Long. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department, cause to be paid to John 
Long, of the State of Kentucky, or to his legal represen- 
tative, the sum of one hundred and ten dollars, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
in full, for a horse lost by him, while in the service of the 
United States, during the late war with Great Britain. 

Approved : February 11, 1830. 
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iwenty-seven, be, and the same is hereby, continued in 
force. 
Approved, February 27, 1850. 





_ ——————— 
4 AN ACT for the relief of Peter Ford. 
ry A Be it enacted, &c, That the Secretary of the Treasury pay | 
p- " to Peter Ford, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
"3 % otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hundred and 
ty % thirty-three dollars, the value of that part of his team of 
of i oxen, with a sled and chains, impressed into the service of | 
“d % the United States, on the twenty-first of January, one 
as A thousand eight hundred and thirteen, by order of General | 
4 Simon Perkins, and which were lost on the retreat of the | 
= guard having charge of the same, after the defeat of Gen. 
2 Winchester at the river Raisin, without any fault or neg- 
g ligence on the part of said Ford. 
rs a Approved, Feb. 11, 18390, 
ay aie | 
le An act for the relief of the legal representatives of Ben- | 
‘il jamin Clark, deceased. 
mn Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer of | 
of the Treasury audit and adjust the claim of the legal repre- | 
ot f sentatives of Benjamin Clark, deceased, for the loss of a | 
: wagon, horse, and gears, while in the military service of | 
x the United States, during the late war, and allow them 
é such compensation therefor as they are entitled to, on | 
ns : the principles and by the rules which have heretofore | 
"y ¢ governed the Department in adjusting claims for the loss | 
i i of like property, under the law of April ninth, one thou- | 
Ly a sand eight hundred and sixteen, and the act amendatory | 
of i thereto ; and that said sum, so found due, be paid out of | 
e 4 any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. | 
j Approved, Feb. 11, 1830. 
AN ACT to contime in force an act authorizing the im- 
portation and allowance of drawback on bran:ly in 
. casks of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons. 
- Beit enacted, &c. That the act entitled “an act to au- 
it thorize the importation of brandy in casks of a capacity | 
’. not less than fifteen gallons, and the exportation of the 
an same for the benefit of a drawback of the duties,” ap- | 
:. proved second March, one thousand eight hundred and | 
| 





AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment, for the year one thousard cight hundred and 
thirty. 

Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any unappropriated money in 
the Treasury, for the Indian Department, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty, viz : 

For pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. 
Louis, and the several Indian Agents, as authorized by 
, { law, twenty-nine thousand five hundred dollars. | 

For pay of sub-agents, as authorized by law, nineteen | 
thousand and fifty dollars. 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by the act of | 

i one thousand eight hundred and two, fifleen thousand | 

dollars. 

i For pay of Indian interpreters and translators employ- 

ec at the several superintendencies and agencies, twenty- 

one thousand five hundred and twenty-five dollars. } 

For pay of gun and blacksmiths and their assistants, 
employed within the superintendencies and agencies, 
under treaty provisions and the orders of the Secretary 
of War, eighteen thousand three hundred and forty col- 
1 jars. 

j For iron, steel, coal, and other expenses attending the 
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f gun and blacksmith’s shop, five thousand four hundred | 
; and twenty-six dollars. | 
e For expense of transportation and distribution of In- | 
on annuities, nine thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine | 
dollars. 


For expense of proyisions for Indians at the distribu- 





tion of annuities while on visits of business with the dif- 
ferent superintendents, and agents, and when assembled 
on business, eleven thousand eight hundred and ninety 
dollars, 

For contingencies of the Indian Department, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Approved, February 27, 1830. 
AN ACT making appropriations for certain fortifications 

for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, for certain Fortifi- 
cations, viz : 

For Fort Adams, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Hamilton, eighty six thousand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Calhoun, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Macon, in North Carolina, sixty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort at Oak Island, North Carolina, sixty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fortifications at Charleston, South Carolina, twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort at Mobile Point, Alabama, ninety thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Jackson, Louisiana, eighty-five thousand dol 
lars. 

For Fortifications at Pensacola, in Florida, one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of Fortifications, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For a purchase of a site for a Fort at Cockspur Island, 
Georgia, five thousand dollars. 

Approved, February 27, 1830. 
AN ACT for the relief of Ezra Thurbur, and the legal 

representatives of Gideon King. 

Be it enacled, €%c., ‘That the sum of one thousand two 
hundred dollars be paid, out of any money in the Trea 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, to Ezra Thurbur, and 


| the legal representatives of Gideon King, in full satisfac- 


tion of the claim against the United States, for the cap- 
ture and detention of the sloop Essex, by the British, 
on Lake Champlain, during the late war. 
Approved, February 27, 1830. 
AN ACT for the benefit of Elijah L. Clarke, of Louisi- 
ana, and of the heirs and legal representatives of Lewis 


Clar k Cy dec ased. 


| of Louisiana, be, and he is hereby, confirmed in his claim, 


to « tract of land containing seven hundred and_ thirty 
acres, to the extent of one mile square thereof, 
situated on the Lake St.Joseph, in the county of Concor 
dia, and State of Louisiana, adjoining the claim of one 
Durosset, on the South, being claim number sixty-eight, 
as entered for confirmation with the Register of the Land 
Office, north of Red River, in said State, by the said 
Elijah J.. Clarke. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the heirs and 
legal representatives of Lewis Clarke, deceased, be, and 
hey are hereby, confirmed in their title to a tract of land 
containing six hundred and forty acres, situated on the 
Lake St. Joseph, in the county of Concordia, and Stat 
of Louisiana, adjoining the claim of Durosset, on the 
north, being claim number sixty-nine, as entered foi 
confirmation with the Register of the Land Office, north 
of Red River, in 1 State, by said Lewis Clarke. 

Sec. 5. And b 
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it further enacted, That the Commis 
ioner of the General Land Office shall, upon being 
presented with plats and certificates of survey of th 


id trae of land, ler rronper ofhiecel 
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issue patents for the same, which patents shall operate 
only as a relinquishment on the part of the United 
States : Provided, nevertheless, that if, prior to the pas- 
sage of this act, the land above specified shall have been 
sold by the United States, to any other person or per- 
sons, the same shall not be confirmed to the said Elijah 


L. Clarke, and the heirs and legal representatives of 


Lewis Clarke, but they shall, respectively, be at liberty 
to enter any other land, now subject to entry, within the 
same district, equal in quantity to that above mentioned ; 
and a patent shall issue therefor, under the restrictions | 
above recited. nd provided also, That, should a part | 
only of the said land have been sold, the said Elijah L. | 
Clarke, and the heirs and legal representatives of Lewis | 
Clarke, shall have liberty to take such parts of the said | 
land as shall not have been sold, in part satisfaction of | 
their claims respectively, and to enter elsewhere, within | 
the said district, so much other land, as shall be equal to | 
the part sold ; or the said Elijah, and the said heirs and | 
legal representatives, may, respectively, relinquish to the | 
United States, all claim to the said land so remaining | 
unsold, and enter elsewhere, within the said district, the | 
quantity of land, (now subject to entry,) equal to their} 
whole claims respectively. 

Approved, February 27, 1830. 





AN ACT making appropriations for the military service | 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Be it enacted, &c* That the following sums be, and the | 
same are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 
appropriated money inthe Treasury, for the service of} 
the military establishment, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, viz : 

For pay of the Army and subsistence of the officers, | 
one million and sixty-three thousand nine hundred and 
nine dollars. 

For forage for officers, forty-six thousand two hundred | 
and nineteen dollars. 

For clothing for the servants of officers, twenty thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty dollars. 

For subsistence in addition to an unexpended balance | 
of forty-five thousand dollars, two hundred and ninety-| 
five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For clothing forthe Army, camp equipage, cooking | 
utensils, and hospital furniture, in addition to materials | 
and clothing on hand amounting to eighty thousand dol- 
lars, one hundred and thirty-six thousand three hundred | 
and forty-four dollars. 

For the Medical and Hospital Department, twenty- | 
eight thousand dollars. 

For the Quartermaster’s Department, four hundred and | 
seven thousand dollars. 

Fer fuel, stationary, transportation, printing, postage, | 
and forage for the Military Academy, nine thousand six | 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For repairs and improvements of the buildings and 
grounds about the hospital at West Point, four thousand 
three hundred and ten dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Board of Visiters at | 
West Point, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For hire of Quartermaster’s and Adjutant’s clerks, and | 
assistants to Librarian and Professors of Chemistry, one | 
thousand and ninety-two dollars. 

For the increase of the Library, subscription to Milita- 
ry and Scientific Journals, and binding books, one thou- | 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For Philosophical Apparatus, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty six-dollars. 

For Models and Modeller, and books on Architecture | 
for Department of Enginecring, one thousand dollars. 

For repairing Mathematical Instruments, and for Mo- | 


dels for Drawing Department, two hundred and fifty dol- | 
Fars. 





lars. 
| 


For Apparatus pertaining to the Chemical and Minera- 
logical Department, Materia Chemica and contingencies, 
eight hundred and sixty-eight dollars and sixty-four cents. 

For Miscellanous items, one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-six dollats. 

For incidental expenses, four hundred dollars. 

For arrearages of Clerk hire for one thousand eight 
hundred aud twenty-eight, two hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. 

For contingencies of the Army, ten thousand dollars. 

For the National Armories, three hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 

For the armament of the Fortifications, one hundred 
thousand dollars. } 

For the current expenses of the Ordnance service, fifty 
six thousand dollars. 

For Arsenals, ninety thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the recruiting service, five thousand two hundred 
and ninety-two dollars, in addition to an unexpended ba- 
lance of seventeen thousand and ninety-three dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the recruiting service, ninc 
thousand seven hundred and six dollars, in addition to 
an unexpended balance of three thousand and eighty- 
five dollars. 

For arrearages prior to the first day of July, one thou- 


| sand eight hundred and fifteen, five thousand dollars. 


For arrearages between the first of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, and the thirty-first uf Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, one thou- 


| sand dollars. 


Approved, March 11, 1850. 





AN ACT making appropriations for the Naval service, 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and 


| they are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 
| neys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : 


For pay and subsistence of the officers of the Navy, 
and pay of seamen, one million four hundred and sixty- 
three thousand four hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, and all 


| the civil establishment of the several Navy yards and sta- 


tions, fifty-seven thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. 
For provisions, four hundred and fifty-seven thousand 


| five hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 


For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and the wear and 
tear of vessels in commission, five hundred and ninety 


| thousand dollars. 


For medicines, surgical instruments, hospital stores, 
and other expenses on account of the sick, thirty thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, thirty thousand dol- 


For timber sheds, viz. one at Portsmouth, two at Bos- 
ton, two at New York, one at Washington, and three at 
Norfolk, nine thousand five hundred dollars each, eighty- 


| five thousand five hundred dollars. 


For making and repairing timber docks at Norfolk, 


| Washington, and Boston, eighteen thousand dollars. 


For repairing and enlarging wharves at Washington 
and Norfolk, nineteen thousand dollars, 

For repairs of storehouses at Washington, and for two 
building ways at Norfolk, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For covering and preserving ships in ordinary, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For the gradual increase of the Navy, to supply a sum 
taken from that fund, and applied to the purchase of 
iron water tanks, one hundred and fifty-two thousand 


| three hundred and eighty dollars. 


For defraying expenses that may accrue during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, for the fol- 


| lowing purposes, viz. 
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For freight and transportation of materials and stores 
of every description ; for wharfage and dockage, storage 
and rent, travelling expenses of officers, and transporta- 
tion of seamen, house rent, chamber money, and fuel and 
candles to officers, other than those attached to Navy 
Yards and stations, and for officers in sick quarters, 
where there is no hospital, and for funeral expenses ; for 
commissions, clerk hire, and office rent ; stationery and 
fuel to Navy Agents ; for premiums, and incidental ex- 
penses of recruiting ; for apprehending deserters; for 
compensation to Judge Advocates ; for per diem allow- 
ances for persons attending courts martial and courts of 
enquiry, and for officers engaged in extra service beyond 
the limits of their stations ; for printing and stationery of 
every description, and for books, maps, charts, and ma- 
thematical and nautical instruments, chronometers, mo- 
dels and drawings ; for purchase and repair of steam and 
fire engines, and for machinery ; for purchase and main- 
tenance of oxen and horses, and for carts, timber wheels, 
and workmen's tools of every description ; for postage of 
letters on public service ; for pilotage ; for cabin furni- 
ture of vessels in commission, and for furniture of officers’ 
houses at Navy Yards ; for taxes on Navy Yards and pub- 
lic property ; tor assistance rendered to vessels in distress ; 
for incidental labor at Navy Yards, not applicable to any | 
other appropriation ; for coal and other fuel for forges, 
foundries, and steam-engines ; for candles, oil and fuel, 
for vessele in commission and in ordinary ; for repairs of 
magazines and powder-houses ; for preparing moulds for 
ships to be built; and for no other object or purpose 
whatever, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses for objects arising during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, and not 
herein before enumerated, five thousand dollars. 

For the pay of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates, and for subsistence of officers of the marine 
corps, one hundred and seven thousand seven hundred 
and thirteen dollars. 

For subsistence of four hundred non commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, and washerwomen serv- 
ing on shore, seventeen thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty dollars. 

For deficiency of the appropriation for pay and sub- 
sistence during the last year, eleven thousand nine’ hun- 
dred and seventy-three dollars. 

For clothing, twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-five dollars. 

For fuel, nine thousand and ninety-eight dollars. 

For contingent expenses, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For military stores, six thousand dollars. 

For medicines, two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars. 

For completing the officers’ quarters at the marine bar- 
racks in Washington, three thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 11, 1830, 








AN ACT making appropriations for the support of Gov- | 


ernment for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
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as are connected with the ordinary proceedings of either 
of the said Houses, during its session, and executed by 
the public printers agreeably to their contracts, unless 
authorized by an act or joint resolution. 

For the Library of Congress, five thousand dollars. 

For salary of the Principal and Assistant Librarians, 
two thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Library, four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the President and Vice-President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury; the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Postmaster-General, sixty thousand 
dollars. 

For Clerks and Messengers in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State, nineteen thousand and fifty dollars. 

For Clerks, Machinist, and Messenger, in the Patent 
Office, five thousand four hundred dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the printing and distributing the 
laws, and extra copying of papers, twenty-seven thousand 
one hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Patent Office, includ- 
ing books and binding, copper-plate and other printing, 
parchment, stationery, and fuel, one thousand one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Marshals of certain States and 
Territories, for making returns of free taxable non-free- 
holders, per resolution of twenty-fifth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight, in addition to eight 
hundred and fifty dollars, appropriated by. act of second 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, one 
thousand six hundred and fifty dollars. 

To repay the State of Maine, for expenses paid in col- 
lecting evidence in relation to aggressions by inhabitants 
of New Brunswick, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For publishing the laws of the second session of the 
Nineteenth Congress, in the newspaper Halcyon, pub- 
lished in Alabama, one hundred and twenty dollars. 

For publishing the laws of the second session of the 
Twentieth Congress, in the Eastern Argus, published in 
Maine, sixty-five dollars. 

For completing the sets of the Laws of the United 
States on hand in the Department of State, seven hundred 
and twenty-four dollars. 

For completing the Fixtures in the Patent Office, four 
thousand six hundree dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 

| office of the Secretary of the Treasury, fifteen thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
| For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 

| office of the First Comptroller, nineteen thousand one 
| hundred dollars. 

| For compensation to the Second Comptroller of the 
| Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
| office of the Second Comptroller, ten thousand four hun- 
| dred and fifty dollars. 
| For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasury 





| 
| 


same are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any un- | three thousand dollars. 


appropriated money in the Treasury, viz. : 
For pay and mileage of the Members of Congress and 


For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
| office of the First Auditor, thirteen thousand nine hun- 


Delegates, and pay of the Officers and Clerks of both | dred dollars. 


Houses, five hundred and twenty-six thousand seven hun- 


dred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of both Houses of Congress, 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand six hundred dol- 


For compensation to the Second Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
office of the Second Auditor, sixteen thousand nine hun- 


lars ; to be applied to the expenditures of the contingent | dred dollars. 


funds of the Senate and House of Representatives : Pro 


te 


For compensation to the Third Auditor of the Treasury 


vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be applied | three thousand dollars, 
any printing, other than of such documents or papers, | 


For compcnsation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
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office of the Third Auditor, twenty-one thousand nine 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
office of the Fourth Auditor, seventeen thousand seyen 
hundred and fifty dollars, 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
office of the Fifth Auditor, fifteen thousand one hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Treasurer of the United States 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
office of the Treasurer of the United States, six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, twenty-four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
twenty thoysand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary to the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For expenses of stationery, printing, and all other in- 
cidental and contingent expenses of ‘the several offices, 
of the Treasury Department, thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For erecting a building for the use of the State and 
Treasury buildings, including stone stepsat the South 
front of the Treasury, and pavements, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation of superintendents and watchmen, 
and repairs of fire engines and buckets, for the security 
of the State and Treasury buildings, one thousand nine 
hundred dollars. 





For compensation to Clerks and Messengers in the of- | 


fice of the Secretary of War, twenty-one thousand six 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary 
of War, three thousand dollars. 

For books, maps, and plans, for the War Department, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger, in the 
office of the Paymaster General, four thousand and six 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to Clerks and Messenger in the office 
ofthe Commissary General of Purchases, four thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Adjutant General, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, including ar- 
rearages of six hundred dollars, in eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Chief Engincer, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Ordnance Of- 
fice, two thousand nine hundred and _ fifty dollars. 

For continent expenses of said office, eight hundred 


lollars 
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For compensation to the Clerk in the office of the 
Surgeon General, eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, five hundred 
and ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, eleven thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For deficiency in the appropriations of one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine, for salaries of Clerks in 
the office of the Secretary of the Navy, four hundre: 
and nineteen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, three thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. F 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission. 
ers of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks, Draftsman, and Mes 
senger, in the office of the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, eight thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Commis 
sioners of the Navy Board, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For allowance to the superintendents and four watch. 
men, employed for the security of the records and build 
ings of the War and Navy Departments, and for incidental! 
and contingent expenses, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For erecting a building for the use of the War and Na 
vy Departments, and for pavements connected tlferewith, 
one thousand five hundre.l dollars. 

For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasters 
General, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in thc 
office of the Postmaster Gencral, forty-one thousand onc 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, seven thousand 
| five hundred dollars. 

For superintendency of the buildings, making uj 
| blanks, and compensation to two watchmen and one la- 
borer, sixteen hundred and forty dollars. ° 
For compensation to the Surveyor General in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan, two thousand dollars. 
For compensation to the Clerks in the office of sail 
Surveyor, two thousand one hundred dollars. 
For compensation to the Surveyor South of Tennesscc, 
| two thousand dollars. 
For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dollars. 
For compensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, Missouri, 
| and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 
For compensation to clerks in the office of said Survey 
| or, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, two 
thousand dollars. 
| For compensation to clerks in the office of said Survey 
or, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Florida, tw 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of sai 
Surveyor, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the Pub! 
Buildings in Washington City, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Officers and Clerk of tl 
Mint, nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to assistants in the several depait 
ments of the Mint, including extra clerk hire and labo! 
' ers, twelve thousand dollars 
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For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs, 
cost of machinery, for allowance fer wasiage in gold and 
silver coinage of the Mint, seven thousand and eighty 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary, of the Michigan ‘Territory, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Michigan Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council, pay of the officers of the Council, 
fuel, stationery, and printing, including arrearages, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Territory, including an additional 
compensation to each Judge of eight hundred dollars, to 
twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
nine thousand and ninety-two dollars and thirty cents. 

For contingent expenses of the Arkansas Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary of the Florida Territory, ten thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses and arrearages of such expen- 


Laws of the United States. 


[21st Cone. Ist Sxss. 











| For building a light house on a ledge of rocks called 
| the Whale’s Back, in the harbor of Portsmouth, being the 
amount of an appropriation for that object, which was 
carried to the surplus fund on the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, one 
| thousand five hundred dollars. 


For building a light-house at Cat Island, in the Gulf of 

|} Mexico, being the amount of an appropriation for that ob- 

ject, which was carried to the surplus fund on the thirty- 

first of December, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-nine, five thousand dollars. 


For erecting a beacon in the harbor at the mouth of 
Bass river, between the towns of Dennis and Yarmouth, 
in Massachusetts, being the amount of an appropriation 
| for that object, which was carried to the surplus fund on 
the thirty-first of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, one thousand dollars. 


For erecting a pier adjacent to the pier at Buffalo, in 
New York, and placing thereon the light house authoriz- 
ed to be built at the East end of Lake Erie, by act of the 
eighteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, being the balance ofan appropriation for that 

| object, which was carried to the surplus fund on the 


ses of the Florida Territory, eight hundred and sixty-one | thirty-first of December, one thousand eight hundred and 


dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council, pay of officers and servants of the 
Council, fuel, stationery, printing, and distribution of 
the laws, seven thousand seven hundred and ‘sixtcen 
dollars. 

For the payment of the ‘session of the Legislative 
Council of Florida, ending the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, 
and for arrearages from deficiencies of appropriation for 
the Legislative Council of Florida, in the years one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and one thousand 
“— hundred and twenty-nine, eleven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the Associate 
Judges, and District Judges of the United States, includ 
ing the Chief Justice and Associate Judges of the District 
of Columbia, including additional compensation of Judge 
of Missouri, to twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, seventy-eight thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-three dollars. 

For compensation to the Attorney General of the 
United States, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerk in the office of the At- 
torney General, eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the District Attorneys and Mar. 
shals, as granted by law, including those in the several 
Territories, eleven thousand three hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; also, for jurors and witnesses, in aid of 
the funds arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, in- 
curred in the year eighteen hundred and thirty, and pre- 
ceding years ; and, likewise, for defraying the expenses 
of suits in which the United States are concerned, and of 
prosecution for offences committed against the United 
States, and for the safe-keeping of prisoners, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 


For the payment of sundry pensions granted by the late | 


and present Governments, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of light-houses, float- 
ing-lights, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including the 
purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs, and improve- 
ments, and contingent expenses, one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand and three dollars and thirteen cents. 





twenty-nine, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


For building a light-house at the South entrance of 
Roanoke Marshes, in North Carolina, in addition to the 
appropriation of five thousand dollars, made March se- 
cond, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, five 
thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light house at West Passamaquoddy 
Head, in Maine, eight thousand dollars. 

For building a light vessel, to be placed on Carysfort 
Reef, in the Territory of Florida, the one heretofore sta- 
tioned there having become so decayed as to be irrepara- 
ble, twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveying private land claims in East Florida, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of Registers and Receivers of Land Of- 
fices, where there are no sales, two thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of two Keepers of the Public Archives 

|in Florida, one thousand dollars. 

For stationary and books for the offices of Commis- 
sioners of Loans, five hundred dollars. 

For allowance to the Law Agent, Assistant Consul, 
and District Attorney, under the act supplementary to 
the several acts providing for the settlement of private 
land claims in Florida, dated twenty-third of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, including con- 
tingencies, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the second payment to Luigi Persico, for statues 
for the Capitol, four thousand dollars. 

For finishing the Custom House and Warehouse at 
Portland, Maine, and for repairing the wharf and clearing 
out the dock belonging to the same, two thousand one 
hundred dollars. 
| _ For the discharge of such miscellancous claims against 
the United States, not otherwise provided for, as shall be 
| ascertained and admitted in due course of settlement at 

the Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. 

| For the salaries of the Ministers of the United States to 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, the Netherlands, 
| and Colombia ; for outfits of Ministers of the U. States to 
| Great Britain, France, Spain, and Colombia, and a 
Chargé d’Affairs to Mexico ; for outfits for Chargé d’Af- 
fairs to Sweden, Peru, and Guatemala ; for the salaries 
| of the Chargé d’Affairs of the United States to Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Peru, Chili, 
| Mexico, and Guatemala ; for the salaries of the Scercta- 
| ties of Legation ; and for the contingent expenses of all 
| the missions abroad, one hundred and ¢ight-four thousand 
| five hundred dollars. 
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For the salaries of Agents for claims at London and Pa- 
ris, four thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, thirty theusand dollars. 

For the reliefand protection of American Seamen in 
foreign countries, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For surveying, printing, clerk hire, and other expen- 
ses, in relation to the Northeastern Boundary Agency, 
five thousand four hundred dollars. 

For discharging the expense of taking the fifth enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, in addition to the sum of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, appropriated for 
that purpose by the act of March second, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

For enabling the Secretary of State to execute a con- 
tract with Jared Sparks, of Boston, made by Henry 
Clay, late Secretary of State, for printing and publishing 
the foreign correspondence of the Congress of the 
United States, from the first meeting thereof, to the 
ratification of the definitive Treaty of Peace, in one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty three, thirty-one thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

Approved, March 18, 1830. 

AN ACT forthe relief of Richard Biddle, administrator 
of John Wilkins, Jr. formerly Quartermaster General 
of the Army of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers | 
he, and are hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the accounts of John Wilkins, Jr. formerly Quar- 
termaster General of the Army of the United States, 
upon the principles of equity and justice. 

Approved, March 18, 1830. 


| in no manner affect t 





AN ACT for the further regulation of vessels bound 
up James river, in the State of Virginia. 


Be it enacted,&c. That,frem and after the passage of this | 
act, it shall not be necessary for any vessel bound up 
James river, in the State of Virginia, to stop in Hampton | 


Roads, to deposite a manifest with the Collector at Nor- 


folk. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the | 
duty of the master of the revenue cutter on that station, | 


under the orders of the Secretary of the Treasury, to | 


board all such vessels, to endorse their manifests, and to 
place, an officer on each vessel bound up James river, 
having a cargo from a foreign port. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever | 
there suall be no revenue cutter on that station for the | 
purpose of boarding vessels, or when the state of the | 
weather may be such as to render it impracticable to | 
send an officer on board, any vessel bound up James | 
river, having a cargo from a foreign port," the Captain is | 
hereby authorized and directed to deposite, with the | 
Surveyor at Hampton, a copy of the manifest of the car- 
go on board such vessel. 

Approved, March 23,1830. 


AN ACT to continue in force ‘ An act authorizing cer- 
tain soldiers in thé late war to surrender the bounty 
lands drawn by them, and to locate others in lieu 
thereof, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &?c., That the act of the twenty-second 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, enti- 
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are hereby, extended to those having like claims in the 


States of lilinois and Missouri. 
Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Antoine Prudhomme, Louis 
Closeau, and Gilbert Closeau, of Louisiana. 

Be it enacted, &#c, That the claim of Antoine Prudhowme, 
for six hundred and forty acres of land, situated on the 
right bank of the Rigolet de Bon Dieu, in the Parish of 
Nachitochez, and opposite to the place called Petite 
Ecore ; as alsu the claim of Louis Closeau, to six hun- 
dred and forty arpents of land, situated on the right 
bank of Red River; and the claim of Gilbert Closeau, 
to four hundred arpents of land, situated on the same 
side of said river, and bounded above bythe claim of 
Louis Closeau, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed ; 
and the Commissioner of the General Land Office is 
hereby required, upon the presentation of plats and sur- 
veys of the said several tracts of land, regularly made, 


| by competent authority, to issue patents to the said re- 


spective claimants, for the lands hereby confirmed to 
each : Provided, That this act shall amount only to a re- 
linquishment on the pee of the United States ; and shall 

1e rights of third persons. 
Approved, March 23, 183¢. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of John Pierre Lan- 
derneau, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, upon application, cause a patent to be 
issued to the heirs of John Pierre Landerneau, deceased, 
for four hundred arpents of land, situated in the parish of 
Ouachita, in the State of Louisiana, according to the 
boundaries of a plat thereof, made for the said John 
Pierre Landerneau, on the twenty-third day of October, 
eighteen hundred and two, by James M‘Laughlin, for- 
metly a Spanish Surveyor, in the said parish of Ouachi- 
ta: Provided, That this act shall not prejudice, or in any 
way affect, the rights of any third person. : 

Approved, March 23, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Hyacinth Bernard. 
Be it enacted, &c. That Hyacinth Bernard be, and he 
is hereby, confirmed in his claim to thirty-three arpents 
| of land, by forty arpents in depth, on both sides of the 


Bayou Teche, in the State of Louisiana, to be surveyed 
and taken according to the plat of survey made by 
James L. Johnson, on the twenty-first of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, and as recom- 
mended for confirmation by the Commissioner of the 


| Land Office, to whom it was presented : Provided, That 
this act shall only be construed to a relinquishment on 
the part of the United States, and shall not interfere 


with the rights of third persons. 

Approved, March 23, 1830. 

AN ACT, making appropriations to carry into effect cer: 
tain Indian Treaties. 

Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, viz: 

For payment for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, of the permanent annuity provided for by the 
second article of the treaty concluded atPrairie du Chien, 
the twenty-ninth July, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, with the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potta 
wattamie Indians, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of goods, stipulated by the said arti- 


tled ** An act authorizing certain soldiers in the late | cle to be delivered to the said Indians, twelve thousand 
war to surrender the bounty lands drawn by them, and | dollars. 


to locate others in lieu thereof,” be, and the same is 


For the purchase of fifty barrels of salt, for one thou- 


hereby, continued in force for the term of five years. | sand eight hundred and thirty, stipulated by the said ar- 
And the provisions of the above recited act shall be, and | ticle, one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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For transportation of the said annuity and salt, and ex- 
pense of provisions at the delivery of the same, one 
thousand dollars. 

For the payment of claims provided for by the fifth ar- 
ticle of the said treaty, eleven thousand six hundred and 
one dollars. 

For the expense of surveying the boundaries of the 
cession made by the said treaty, two thousand dollars. 

For the payment, for the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, of the limited annuity provided by the 
second article of the treaty made at Prairie du Chien, the 
second August, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine, with the Winnebago Indians, eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

For purchasing goods to be delivered at the treaty as 
Mags by the said second article, thirty thousand dol- 
ars, 

For purchasing three thousand pounds of tobacco, per 
same article, for one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
three hundred dollars. 

For transportation of the same, sixty dollars. 

For purchasing fifty barrels of salt, per said second ar. 
ticle, one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For the transportation of the same, one hundred dol- 
lars. 

For support of three blacksmiths’ shops, including pay 
of smiths, and assistants, also tools, iron, steel, &c. for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, as per 
third article of said treaty, three thousand dollars. 


Laws of the United States. 
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visions of the act, entitled ‘* An act in addition to an act 
giving pensions to the orphans and widows of persons 
slain in the public or private armed vessels of the United 
States,” and the act to which the same is an addition, 
subject to the conditions and limitations therein con- 
tained. 

Approved, March 3, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief Elizabeth Mays. 

Be it enacted, &c. That a pension of one hundred and 
fourteen dollars per annum, for the term of five years from 
the third day of September, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, be allowed and paid, in half-yearly pay- 
ments, out of the Navy Pension Fund, to Elizabeth Mays, 
the mother of Wilson Mays, late a Carpenter’s Mate in 
the Navy of the United States : Provided, however, That 
such pension shall be deemed to continue only during 
the life and widowhood of the said Elizabeth Mays. 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Henry Dickins and others. 

Be it enacted, 2c. That the Collector of the Customs 
for the district of New London, in Connecticut, is hereby 
authorized to pay to Henry Dickins, Thomas Dunbar, jr. 
and Trustum Dickins, owners ofa fishing schooner called 
the Whale, of sixty eight tons and sixty-eight ninety-fifths 
of aton burthen, and to the persons composing her late 
crew, such allowance, to be distributed according to 
law, as they would have been entitled to receive, had 


For the purchase of two yoke of oxen and a cart, and | she completed her fishing term; the said schooner ha- 
for the service of a man at the portage of Wisconsin and | ving returned into port three days before the expiration 
Fox rivers, for one thousand eight hundred and thirty, | of the four months required, in consequence of the death 


| 
| 


as per same article, five hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
For the payment of sundry claims against the Winne- 


bagoes, as provided for by the fourth article of said trea- | 


ty, twenty-three thousand five hundred and thirty-two 
dollars. 

For expense of surveying the boundaries of the terri- 
tory ceded by the said treaty, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT to provide for the payment of sundry citizens 
of the Territory of Arkansas, for trespasses committed 
on their property by the Osage Indians, in the years 
one thousand cight hundred and sixteen, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, and one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three. 

Be it enacted &c. ‘That the Secretary of War be, and 
he hereby is, directed to pay to Robert Kerkendall, the 
sum of four thousand four hundred and ten dollars, in full 
compensation for sixty-three horses and mules, taken 
from him by the Osage Indians, in the year one thousand 
cight hundred and sixteen, that he likewise pay to Joseph 
English, eight hundred and fifteen dollars, in fu'l com- 
pensation for six horses, taken from him by said Indians, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventeen ; 
also, to John Bowman, eight hundred and seventy dollars, 
in full compensation for eleven horses, taken from him in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three ; 
and likewise to Antoine Barrague, six hundred and sixty 
one dollars, in full compensation for property of his de- 
stroyed and taken, by the Osage Indians, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three. 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Abigail Appleton. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and hereby is, authorized and required to place the name 
of Abigail Appleton, the widow of Daniel Appleton, 
upon the pension list, and to allow to her a pension, to 
commence from the third day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-nine, pursuant to the pro- 
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of one, and the sickness of three others of her crew. 
Approved, March 25, 1839. 


AN ACT to provide for taking the fifth Census or enu- 
meration of the Inhabitants of the United States. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Marshals of the several 
Districts of the United States, and of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and of the Territories of Michigan, Arkansas, and 
of Florida, respectively, shall be, and are hereby, re- 
quired, under the direction of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of State, and according to such instructions as 
he shall give, pursuant to this act, to cause the number 
of the inhabitants within their respective Districts and 
Territories, (omitting in such enumeration, Indians not 
taxed,) to be taken, according to the directions of this 
act. ‘The said enumeration shall distinguish the sexes of 
all free white persons, and ages of the free white males 
and females, respectively, under five years of age ; those 
of five and under ten years of age ; those of ten years and 
under fifteen ; those of fifteen and under twenty ; those 
of twenty and under thirty ; those of thirty and under 
forty ; those of forty and under fifty ; those of fifty and 
under sixty ; those of sixty and under seventy ; those of 
seventy and under eighty ; those of eighty and under 
ninety ; those of ninety and under one hundred ; those 
of one hundred and upwards ; and shall further distin- 
guish the number of those free white persons included in 
such enumeration, who are deaf and dumb, under the age 
of fourteen years ; and those of the age of fourteen years 
and under twenty-five, and of theage of twenty-five vears, 
and upwards ; and shall further distinguish the number 
of those free white persons included in such enumeration, 
who are blind. ‘The said enumeration shall distinguish 
the sexes of all free colored persons, and of all other 
colored persons bound tu service for life, or for a term of 
years, and the ages of such free and other colored persons 
respectively, of each sex, under ten years of age ; those 
of ten and under twenty-four ; those of twenty-four and 
under thirty-six ; those of thirty-six and under fifty-five ; 
those of fifty-five and under one hundred; ana those 
of one hundred and upwards ; and shall further distin- 
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guish the number of those free colored and other 
colored persons, including, in the foregoing, those who 
are deaf and dumb, without regard to age, and those 
who-are blind. For effecting which, the Marshals afore- 
said shall have power, and are hereby required, to 
appoint ene or more assistants in each city and county 
in their respective districts and territories, residents 
of such city or county for which they shall be ap- 
pointed, and shall assign to each of the said assistants a 
certain division of territory, which division shall not con- 
sist, in any case, of more than one county, but may in- 
clude one or more towns, townships, wards, hundreds, 
precincts, or parishes, and shall be plainly and distinctly 
bounded ; the said enumeration shall be made by an ac 
tual inquiry by such Marshals or assistants, at every dwel- 
ling house, or by personal inquiry of the head of every 
family. ‘The marshals and their assistants shall, respec- 
tively, before entering on the performance of their duty 
under this act, take and subscribe an oath or affirmation, 
before some Judge or Justice of the Peace, resident 
within their respective districts or territories, for the faith- 
ful performance of their duties. The oath or affirmation 
of the Marshal shall be as follows 
the District (or Territory) of 

swear, (oraffirm) that 1 will truly and faithfully cause to 
be made, a full and perfect enumeration and description 
of all persons resident within my District, (or Territory) 
and return the same to the Secretary of State, agreeably 
to the directions of an act of Congress, entitled * An act 
to provide for taking the fifth Census or enumeration of 


the inhabitants of the United States,’ according to the | 


best of my ability.” The oath or affirmation of an assist- 
ant shall be as follows : “I, A. B., appointed an assistant 
to the Marshal of the District, (or Territory of # 
do solemnly swear, (or affirm) that IT will make a just, 
faithful, and perfect enumeration and description of all 
persons, resident within the division assigned to me for 
that purpose, by the Marshal of the District, (or Territo 
ry) of , and make due return thereof to said 
Marshal, agreeably to the directions of an act of Congress, 
entitled * An act to provide for taking the fifth Census or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States,” 
according to the best of my ability, and that I will take 
the said enumeration and description, by actual inquiry at 
every dwelling house within said division, or personal in- 
quiry of the head of every family, and not otherwise.” 
The enumeration shall commence on the first day in 
June, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
and shall be completed and closed within six calendar 
months thereafter : the several assistants shall, within the 
said six months, and on or before the first day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, deliver to 
the Marshals, by whom they shall be appointed, respec- 
tively, two copies of the accurate returns of all persons, 
except Indians not taxed, to be enumerated, as aforesaid, 
within their respective divisions ; which returns shall be 
made ina schedule, the form of which is annexed to this 
act, and which shall distinguish, in each county, city, 
town, township, ward, precinct, hundred, district, or 
parish, according to the civil divisions of the States or 
Territories, respectively, the several families, by the 
name of their master, mistress, steward, overseer, or 
other principal persons therein. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every assistant 
failing or neglecting to make a proper return, or making 
a false return, of the enumeration, to the Marshal, within 
the time limited by this act, shall forfeit the sum of two 
hundred dollars, recoverable in the manner pointed out 
in the next section of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Marshals 
shall file one copy of each of the several returns aforesaid, 
and, also, an attested copy of the aggregate amount here- 
in directed, to be transmitted by them, respectively, 


: ** 7, A. B., Marshal of | 
, do solemnly | 
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to the Secretary of State, with the Clerks of their respec- 


tive District or Superior Courts, as the case may be, who 
are hereby directed to receive, and carefully to preserve, 
the same ; and the Marshals, respectively, shall, on or be- 
fore the first day of February, in the year one thousand 
pF hundred and thirty-one, transmit to the Secretary 
of State one copy of the several returns received from 
each assistant, and, also, the aggregate amount of each 
description of persons within their respective Districts or 
Territories ; and every Marshal failing to file the returns 
of his assistants, or the returns of ar.y of them, with the 
Clerks of the respective Courts, as aforesaid, or failing to 
return one copy of the several returns received from each 
assistant, and, also, the aggregate amount of each des. 
cription of persons, in their respective Districts or Terri- 
tories, as required by this act, and as the same shall ap- 
pear from said returns, to the Secretary of State, within 
the time limited by this act, shall, for every such offence, 
| forfeit the sum of one thousand dollars, which forfeit 
shall be recoverable in the Courtsof the Districts or Ter- 
ritories where the said offences shall be committed, or 
| within the Cireuit Courts held within the same, by action 
of debt, inforiaation, or indictment ; the one half thereof 
to the use of the United States, and the other half to the 
| informer ; but, where the prosecution shall be first insti- 
tuted on behalf of the United States, the whole shall ac- 
crue to their use ; and, for the more effectual discovery 
| of such offences, the Judges of the several District Courts, 
| in the several Districts, and of the Supreme Courts, in 
the Tcrritories of the United States, as aforesaid, at their 
| next session, to be held after the expiration of the time 
| allowed for making the returns of the enumeration, here- 
by directed, to the Secretary of State, shall give this act 
| in charge to the grand juries, in their ars Courts, 
and shall cause the returns of the several assistants, and 
the said attested copy of the aggregate amount, to be 
| laid before them for their inspection. And the respec- 
| tive Clerks of the said Courts shall, within thirty days af- 
| ter the said original returns shall have been laid befere 
the Grand Juries aforesaid, transmit and deliver all such 
original returns, so filed, to the Department of State. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every assistant 
shall receive at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents tor every hundred persons by him returned, where 
such persons reside in the country ; and, where such per 
| sons reside in a city or town, containing more than three 
thousand persons, such assistant shall receive at the same 
rate for three thousand, and at the rate of one-dollar and 
twenty-five cents for every three hundred persons over 
three thousand residing in such city or town ; but where, 
from the dispersed situation of the intmbitants, in some di- 
visions, one dollar and twenty-five cents will not be suffi- 
cient for one hundred persons, the Marshals, with the ap- 
probation of the Judges of their respective Districts or 
Territories, may make such further allowance to the as- 
sistants, in such divisions, as shall be deemed an adequate 
compensation : Provided, the same does not exceed one 
dollar and seventy-five cents for every fifty persons by 
them returned : Provided further, That, before any assis- 
tant, as aforesaid, shall, in any case, be entitled to receive 
said compensation, he shall take and subscribe the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation, before some Judge or Justice of 
the Peace, authorized to administer the same, to wit 
**T, A. B., do solemnly swear, (or affirm) that the num- 
ber of persons set forth in the return made by me, agree- 
| ably to the provisions of the act, entitled ‘ An act to pro- 
vide fur taking the fifth census or enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the United States,’ have been ascertained by 
an actual inquiry at every dwelling house, or a personal 
inquiry of the head of every family, in exact conformity 
with the provisions of said act ; and that [ have, in every 
respect, fulfilled the duties required of me by said act, 
to the best of my abilities ; and that the return aforesaid is 
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correctand true, according to the best of my knowledge | be inserted in the column of the schedule which is allot- 
and belief.” The compensation of the several Marshals} ted for the heads of families, in the division where he or 


shall be as follows : 


she shall be, on the first day in June ; and every person 


The Marshal of the District of Maine, three hundred | Gccasionally absent at the time of enumeration, as belong- 


dollars. 


ing to the place in which he or she usually resides in the 


The Marshal of the District of New Hampshire, three | United States. 


hundred dollars. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That each and every 


The Marshal of the District of Massachusetts, three | free person, more than sixteen years of age, whether 


hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Rhode Island, two hun- 
dred dollars. 

‘The Marshal of the District of Vermont, three hundred 
dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Connecticut, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the Southern District of New York, 
three hundred dollars. 


The Marshal of the Northern District of New York, | 


three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of New Jersey, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the Western District of Pennsylvania, 
three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Delaware, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Maryland, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the Eastern District of Virginia, three 
hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the Western District of Virginia, three 
hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Kentucky, three hun- 
ered and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of North Carolina, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of South Carolina, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Georgia, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


heads of families or not, belonging to any family within 
any division, District or Yerritory, made or established 
within the United States, shall be, and hereby is, obliged 
to render to the assistant of the division, if required, a 
true account, to the best of his or her knowledge, of 
| every person belonging to such family, respectively, ac- 
cording to the several descriptions aforesaid, on pain of 
forfeiting twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered in 
any action of debt, by such assistant ; the one half to his 
own use, and the other half to the use of the United States. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That each and every 
assistant, previous to making his return to the Marshal, 
| shall cause a correct copy, signed by himself, of the 
schedule containing the number of inhabitants within his 
division, to be set up at two of the most public places 
| within the same, there to remain for the inspection of all 
concerned ; foreach of which copies the said assistant 
shall be entitled to receive five dollars: Provided, Proof 
of the schedule having been set up, shall be transmitted to 
the Marshal, with the return of the number of persons ; 
and, in case any assistant shall fail to make such proof to 
the Marshal, with the return of the number of persons, as 
aforesaid, he shall forfeit the compensation allowed him 
| by this act. 
| Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
| of State shall be, and hereby is, authorized and required 
| to transmit to the Marshals of the several Districts and 
| Territories, regulations and instructions, pursuant to this 
act, for carrying the same into effect; and, also, the 
| forms contained therein, of the schedule to be returned, 
and such other forms as may be necessary in carrying this 
| act into execution, and proper interrogatories, to be ad- 
| ministered by the several persons to be employed in tak- 


| 








a * e 1s ° 
The Marshal of the District of East Tennessee, two | ing the enumeration. 


hundred dollars. 


| Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That those States 


The Marshal of the District of West Tennessee, two | comprising two Districts, and where a part of the Coun- 


hundred dollars. 


lars. 


The Marshal of the District of Indiana, two hundred 


and fifty dollars. 


ty may be in each District, such County shall be con- 


The Marshal of the District of Ohio, four hundred dol- | sidered as belonging to that District in which the Court- 


house of said County may be situate. 
Sec. 10. And be tt further enacted, That, in all cases 
| where the superficial content of any County, or parish, 


The Marshal of the District of Illinois, two hundred | shall exceed twenty miles square, and the number of in- 


dollars. 


habitants in said parish or county, shall not exceed three 


The Marshal of the District of Mississippi, two hun-| thousand, the Marshals or assistants shall be allowed, 


dred dollars. 


| with the approbation of the Judges of the respective 


The Marshals of the Districts of Louisiana, one hun- | districts or territories, such further compensation as shall 


dred and twenty five dollars each. 


| be deemed reasonable : Provided, The same does not 


The Marshal of the District of Alabama, two hundred exceed four dollars for every fifty persons by them re- 


and fifty dollars. 


turned ; and when any such county or parish shall ex- 


The Marshal of the District of Missouri, two hundred | ceed forty miles square, and the number of inhabitants 


dollars. 


j} inthe same shall not exceed three thousand, a like al- 


The Marshal of the District of Columbia, one hundred | lowance shall be made, not to exceed six dollars for every 


dollars. 


‘The Marshal of the Michigan Territory, one hundred | 


and fifty dollars. 


| fifty persons so returned. 


Sec. 11. And be it further enactsd, That, when the 
aforesaid enumeration shall be completed, and returned 





The Marshal of the Arkansas Territory, one hundred | to the office of the Secretary of State, by the Marshals 


and fifiy dollars. 


| of the States and Territories, he shall direct the printers 


The Marshals of the Territory of Florida, respectively, to Congress to print, for the use of Congress, three 


one hundred dollars. 


thousand copies of the aggregate returns received from 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every person the Marshals : nd provided, That if any Marshal, in any 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































whose usual place of abode shall be in any family, on the | District within the United States or Territories, shall, di. 
said first day in June, one thousand eight hundred and | rectly or indirectly, ask, demand or receive, or contract 
thirty, shall be returned as of such family ; and the name | to receive, of any assistance to be appointed by him 
of every person who shall be an inhabitant of any District | nnder this act, any fee, reward or compensation, for the 
or Territory, without a settled place of residence, shall | appointment of such assistant to discharge the duties re- 
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caine of anh, assistant ander this act, or shall retain 
from such assistant any portion of the compensation al- 
lowed to the assistant by this act, the said Marshall shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor in office, and shall 
forfeit and pay the amount of five hundred dollars, for 
each offence, to be recovered by suit or indictment in 
any Cireuit or District Court in the United States, or the 
Territories thereof, one half to the. use of the Govern- | 
ment, and the other half to the informer; and all con- 
tracts which may be made in violation of this law, shall 
be void, and all sums of money or property paid, may be | 
recovered back by the party paying the same, in any | 
court having jurisdictiou of the same. 

Sec. 12. ind be it further enucted, That there shall | 
be allowed and paid to the Marshals of the sev eral States, | 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, the amount of | 
postage by them respectively paid on letters relating to 
their duties uncer this act, 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the President | 
of the United States is hereby authorized to cause to be 
made a careful revision of the statements heretofore 
transmitted to Congress, of all former enumerations of 
the population of the United States and their Territories, 
and to cause an abstract of the aggregate amount of 
population in each State and Territory, to be printed by 
the printer to Congress, (designating the number of in- 
habitants of each description, by counties or parishes,) 
tothe number of two thousand cepies, w hich said co- 


pies shall be distributed as Congress shall hereafter di- | 
rect, and for that purpose, the sum of two thousand dol- | 


lars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 


SCHEDULE of the whole number of persons within the | 
divis = luted to A B, by ihe Marshal of the District | 


( or Territ 


ory ) ) of ame 

Who are bound. 

Who are deaf and dumb of the age of twen- 
ty-five and upwards. 

Who are deafand dumb of tl 1e age 

teen and under twemy-five. 


of four- 
Who are deafand dumb under tourteen years 
of age. 


| ALIENS,—Fo reigners not natur: ali ized. 
|Who are blind. 


persons included 


in foregoing. 


~~ 
yy 
& 
= 
o 
oc 
S 
3 
n 
cS 
> 
<s 
wm 


| 


cluded in the fore- | 


— 


in- 


iw jho sre deaf and dumb of twenty ‘five and 
ke eee 





persons 


: 


‘ho are deaf and dumb of the age of four- 
le teen and under twenty- fiv e. 


- are deaf and dumb under fourteen y ears 
f age. 


White 
IL 


= 
~~ 
-— 
a 
~~ 


lof one e hundred and uj pwards. 
\Of fifty five and under one hundred. 


Of thirty-six and under fifty-five. 
lOf twe nty-four and under thirty SIX. 


Of ten and under twenty- for Ir. 


FEM ALES. 





|Under | teny ears of age. 
(Of one hundred and upw ards. 


D PERSONS. 


FREE 


, 


__COLORE 


™ ‘Of fifty- five and under one hundred. 


* Of thirty ty six and under ‘fit ty- -fiv e. 7 
‘Of twe nty- -four and under thi rty- Six. 
\Of ten and under twenty- ‘four. 


fare. 


Un nder ten years « 


| tion under the command of Governor Shelby, 
of said Glover’s being dismounted and separated ‘from his 
horse at the mouth of Portage river, in the State of Ohio. 


Of one banteed sed upwards. 
, \OF fifty-fi five and under one hundred. — 
5 Of thirty-six and under r fifty- -five. 
: Of twenty-four and under thirty-six. 
* Of ten and t under twenty-four. 
Under ten years of age. 
(Of one hundred and upwards. 


| ‘Of fifty- five and under one hundred, 








SLAVES. 


zZ Of th ‘thir irly-s “six and under fifty- -five. 

= Of twenty-four and under thirty Six. 
Of ten and under twenty-four. 
‘Under ten yearsofage. 
Of one hundred and upwards. | 
\Of ninety and under one hundred. _ 


\Of eigh ty and under n ninety. 


\Of seventy and u under eighty. 
‘OF sixty and under sev enty. 
4 ‘Of fifty and under sixty. 
= : OFT forty and under fifly. 
3 3 |OF thirty and under forty. — 
~ (Of twenty and under thirty. 
\OF | f fifteen and under tw enty. 








faiadler five years of ‘age. 
{Of one hundred and 1 upw vards. 
Of ninety and under one hundred. 
Of eighty and under ninety. 
Of seventy and under r eighty. ewe 
OF s sixty ixty and under seventy. 
4 OF fifty and under ‘sixty. Seay 
| 3 |OF forty and under fifty. 
= Fores ‘thirty and under forty. — 
Of tw enty and under thirty. 
‘Of fifteen and under tw enty, 
Often andunder fifteen. | 
Of five and under ten. 
iWnder five years of age. 


RSONS, (Including Heads of Families. ) 


PE 


> 
4 


WHITI 


E 


> 
4 


FRI 


ames of FHeads of F ‘amilies. 


“Names of C ounty, ‘City, | Ww fard, “Tow n, 
Parish, Precin ct, Hundred, or District. 


Approved, March 23, 1830. 


Township, 





AN ACT for the relief of Cread Glover. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 


| pay to Cread Glover, out of any money in the Treasury, 
| not otherwise appropriated, the sum of sixty dollars, th 


value of a horse lost by him while in the military service 
of the United States, during the late war, in the expedi- 
by reason 


Approved, March 25, 1830. 


ACT for the relief of Francis Comparet. 
Be aa enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 


| he is hereby, authorized to pay to Francis Comparet, five 
| hundred dollars, that being the sum stipulated to be paid 
| to him, by the name of Jean B. Comparet, in the treaty 
| held with the Pottawattamie tribe of Endians,, at St. Jo- 
| $e ph, September, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
| ty-ei 


ght. 


Apt roved, March 25, 1830, 
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AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Buford. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of six hundred dollars 
be paid to Thomas Buford, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for his. services as 
a Deputy Quartermaster General, from the twenty-ninth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, to 
the third day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen. 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the purchasers of public lands, 
and for the suppression of fraudulent practices at the 
public sales of the lands of the United States. 


Beit enacted, &c. That all purchasers, their heirs, or 
assignees, of such of the public lands of the United States 
as were sold on a credit, and on which a further credit 
has been taken, under any of the laws passed for the 
relief of purchasers of public lands, and which lands 
have reverted to the United States, on account: of the 
balance due thereon not having been paid or discharged 
agreeably to said relief laws, such persons may avail 
themselves of any one of the three following provisions 
contained in this section, to wit: First, They shall have 
a right of pre-emption of the same lands, until the fourth 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 
upon their paying into the proper office the sum per 


acre therefor, whieh shall, at the time of payment, be | 


the minimum price per acre of the public lands of the 
United States, in addition to the amount heretofore paid 


thereon, and forfeited: Provided, That the price, includ- | 


ing what has already been paid, and the amount to be 


paid, shall not, in any case, exceed three dollars and fifty | 


cents per acre: Second, Vhey shall have the right of 
completing the paymert of said lands, by paying the ba- 
lance of the principal debt due thereon, in cash, subject 
toa deduction of thirty-seven and a half per cent., as 
heretofore, at any time previous to the fourth day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one : Third, They 
shall have the right, within nine months from the pass- 
age of this act, in all cases where the price for which 
said lands were sold did not exceed two dollars and fifty 
fifty cents per acre, to draw scrip for the amount paid 
thereon, in the manner prescribed in the act, approved 
the twenty-third day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, entitled ** An act for the relief of pur- 
chasers of public lands that have reverted for non-pay- 
ment of the purchase money;” and which scrip shall be 
receivable in the same manner as directed by said act, 
except only that it shall not be taken in payment for 
lands hereafter bought at public sale. 

Sec. 2, and be it further enacted, That all purchasers, 
their heirs, or assignees, of such of the public lands of 
the United States as were sold on credit, and which 
lands have, by such persons, been relinquished under 
any of the laws passed for the relief of purchasers of pub- 
lic lands, and the amount paid thereon applied in pay- 
ment of other lands retained by them, and which relin- 


quished lands, or any part thereof, may now be in pos-| 


session of such persons : or in case the certificate of pur- 
chase, and part payment of said lands, has been transferred 
by the persons now in posssession of said land, or part 
thereof,or the persons under whom the present occupants 
may hold such possession,to some other person not in pos- 


session thereof, and the payment made thereon applied | 


by such other person, or his assignee, in payment for 
land held in his own name: In either case, the persons so 
in possession shall have the right of pre-emption of the 


same lands, according to the legal subdivisions of sec- | 
tons, not exceeding the quantity of two quarter sections, | 
in contiguous tracts, until the fourth day of July, one! 


thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, upon their pay- 
ing into the proper office, the sum per acre therefor, 


| which shall, at the time of payment, be the minimum 
price per acre of the United States’ public lands; and, 
in addition thereto, the same amount per acre hereto- 
fore paid thereon, and applied to other lands, subject to 
a deduction of thirty-seven and a half per cent. on the 
last mentioned sum: Provided, That the sum to be paid 
shall not, in any case, exceed three dollars and fifty cents 
per acre : Provided also, That such persons only shall 
| be entitled to the benefits of this section, who. shall ap- 
ply for the sume, and prove their possession, to the satis- 
faction of the Register and Receiver of the District in 
| which the land may lie, inthe manner to be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, within 
nine months from the passage of this act ; for which such 
| Register and Receiver, shall each be entitled to receive 
from such applicants, the sum of fifty cents each: dnd 
provided further, That the provisions of this section shall 


| not extend to any lands that have, in any manner, been 
| disposed of by the United States. 

| 

| 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacled, That, on failure to 
apply for, and show a right of pre-emption, under the 
| second section of this act, within the time allowed there- 
| for; and also, on failure to complete the payment on 
| any of the lands, agreeably to the provisions of this act, 
| within the period allowed for that purpose, in either case, 
| the whole of such lands shall be forthwith offered for 
| sale without delay. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any person 
or persons shall, before or at the time of the public sale 
of any of the lands of the United States, bargain, 
contract, or agree, or shall attempt to bargain, contract, 
or agree with any other person or persons, that the last 
named person or persons, shall not bid upon, or purchase 
the land so offered for sale, or any parcel thereof, or 
shall, by intimidation, combination, or unfair manage- 
ment, hinder or prevent, or attempt to hinder or prevent 
any person or persons, from bidding upon, or purchas- 
ing any tract or tracts of land so offered for sale, every 
such offender, his, her, or their aiders and abettors, be- 
ing thereof duly convicted, shall, for every such offence, 
be fined not excceding one thousand dollars, or impri- 
soned not exceeding two years, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the Court. 

Sec. 5. .ind be it further enacted, That if any person or 
| persons, shall, before, or at the time of the public sale of 

any of the lands of the United States, enter into any con- 
tract, bargain, agreement, or secret understanding with 
any other person or persons, proposing to purchase such 
land, to pay or give to such purchasers for such land, a 
sum of money, or other article of property, over and 
above the price at which the land may, or shall be bid off 
by such purchasers, every such contract, bargain, agree- 
ment, or secret understanding, and every bond, obliga- 
tion, or writing of any kind whatsoever, tounded upon or 
growing out of the same, shall be utterly null and void. 
And any person or persons being a party to such contract, 
bargain, agreement, orsecret understanding, who shall 
| or may pay to such purchasers, any sum of money or 
| other article of property, as aforesaid, over and above the 
purchase money of such land, may sue for and recover 
_ such excess from such purchasers, in any Court having 
jurisdiction of the same. And if the party aggrieved 
have no legal evidence of such ccntract, bargain, agrec- 
ment, or secret understanding, or of the payment of the 
excess aforesaid, he may, by bill in equity, compel such 
purchasers to make discovery thereof; and if, in such 
case, the complainant shall ask for relief, the Court in 
which the bill is pending may proceed to final decree 
| between the parties to the same : Provided, every such 
| Suit, either in law or equity, shall be commenced within 
six years next, after the sale ofsaid land by the United 
States. 


Approved, March 31, 1830, 
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AN ACT to change the port of entry from New Iberia 
to Frankhn, in the State of Louisiana. 

Be ut enacted, &c. That, hereafter, the port of entry in 
the district of Teche, in the State of Louisiana, shall be 
at Franklin, instead of New Iberia, in said district ; and 
the Collector thereof shall hereafter reside at said Frank- 
lin. 


Approved, March 31, 1830. 


AN ACT changing the residence of the Collector in 
the district of Burlington, in the State of New Jersey. 
Be it enacted, &c. That, hereafter, the Collector of the 

district of Burlingtor, in the State of New Jersey, shal; 

reside at Lamberton, instead of Burlington, in said dis- 
trict. 
Approved: March 31st, 1830. 


AN ACT to change the time and place of holding the 
Court for the county of Crawford, in the Territory of 
Michigan. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the term of the Court appoint- 
ed to be held, annually, on the second Monday in May, 
at the village of Prairie du Chien, by the additional 
Judge of the United States for the Territory of Michi- 
gan, shall be held on the first Monday in October, annu- 
ally, at Mineral Point, in the county of Lowa, in the said 
Territory ; and the cases which shall be pending in the 
said Court on the second Monday in May next, shall be 
tried and determined at the time and place above desig- 
nated, in the county of Iowa; and the Clerk and Sheriff 
of said county shall be the Clerk and Sheriff of this 
Court; and its jurisdiction shall be and continue the 
same as if said county of Crawford had not been divided. 

Approved : April 2, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Richard Taylor, of Kentucky. 

Be it enacted, &c, That nothing in the provisions of 
the act, entitled ‘‘ An act to prevent defalcations on the 
part of disbursing agents of the Government, and for 
other purposes,” approved the twenty-fifth of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, shall be 
so construed as to prevent the payment of the pension 
now due, or which may hereafter become due, and pay- 
able to Richard Taylor, of Kentucky, an invalid pension- 
er; but the same shall be paid to him as though the act 
had never passed. 

Approved : March 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Erastus Granger. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Postmaster General is here- 
by authorized and directed te discharge and release, to 
the legal representatives of Erastus Granger, late of Buf- 
falo, in the State of New York, a judgment rendered 
against the said Erastus Granger, in the District Court of 
the Northern District of New York, in favor of the Post- 
master General of the United States, for the sum of one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-three dollars and fifty- 
two cents and costs, at the August term of said Court, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

Approved : April 2, 1830. 


AN ACT to.increase the pension of Charles Larrabee. 


Be it enacted, &c. That Charles Larrabee, an invalid 
pensioner, be, and he is hereby entitled to receive twenty- 
five dollars per month, in lieu of the pension to which 
he is now entitled. 

Approved : April 2, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Captain Daniel McDuff. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the provisions of the act, en- 
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titled ‘* An act for the relief of certain surviving officers 
and soldiers of the Army of the Revolution,” approved 
the 15th May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, be, and the same are hereby, extended to the sai 
Daniel McDuff, as a Captain in the Continental Line, in 
the same manner, and to the like effect, as if he had 
been placed on the pension list, as Captain under said act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Danic| 
McDuff shall be entitled to demand and receive a war- 
rant for the like quantity of land, for which warrants have 


been issued to other Captains of the Continental Line, in 
the war of the Revolution. 


Approved, April 2, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Francis Tennille, deceased. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of fourteen hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars and fifty-seven cents be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to the legal representatives 
of Francis Tennille, late of the County of Washington, 
and State of Georgia, payable out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, being an indemni- 
fication for the claim of said Francis, for one four hun- 
dred and twentieth part of the Tennessee Company’s 
pretended purchase of land from the State of Georgia : 
Provided, That the said legal representatives shall pre- 
viously take the oath required by the third section of the 
act, passed on the thirty-first day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fourteen, providing for the indemnifi- 
cation of claimants of lands in the Mississippi Territory, 
which affidavit, and the transfer of the interest and claim 
ef the representatives and heirs of Francis Tennille, to 
the United States, shall be filed in the Department of 
| State, with the transfers, conveyances, and records, re- 

turned to that Department by the Commissioners ap- 
| pointed under the act supplementary te the act aforesaid, 
| passed on the twenty-third day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen. 

Approved, April 2, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Marigny D’Autcrive. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Marigny D’Auterive, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of eight 
hundred and fifty-five dollars, for ninety-five cords of 
wood, taken by the troops, during the late war, under 
| the command of General Carroll, near New Orleans, and 
| forthe use of acart, horse, and driver, from the seven- 
teenth of December, one thousand eight hundred ani 
fourteen, to the twenty-fourth of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen. 

Approved, April 2, 1850. 


AN ACT for the relief of the Mayor and City Council 
of Baltimore. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause to be paid unto the Mayor and City Council of Bal- 
timere, or to their authorized agent, the sum of seven 
thousand four huncred and thirty-four dollars and fifty- 
three cents, in full for their claim against the United 
States, for money borrowed and expended by them, in 
defence of said city, during the late war. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said Secretary 
| cause to be paid, as aforesaid, interest on the sum men- 

tioned in the preceding section, according to the provi- 
sions and regulations of ‘the act to authorize the pay- 
ment of interest due to the city of Baltimore,” passed 
May the twentieth, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, and that said sum be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
| Approved, April 2, 1830. 
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and supplementary to the act to aid| John H Kenzie, and Henry Gratiot, for services render- 
aa age gore in cneoling the Miami Canal from | ed by them in negociating the said treaties, six hundred 

Dayton to Lake Erie, and to grant a quantity of land | dollars. F " 

to said State, to aid in the construction of the Canals} Approved : April 7, 1830- 

authorized by law, and for making donations of land to 

certain persons in Arkansas Territory. 

Be it enacted, &c. That se much of the act approved | 
May twenty-fourth, one thousand eight hundred and ! 
twenty-eight, entitled * An act to aid the State of Ohio pay, out of any money in the I reasury not otherwise ap- 
in extending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, | propriated, to the legal representatives of Jean Baptiste 
and to grant a qaantity of land to said State, to aid in the | Couture, the sum of two thousand dollars, the value of a 
construction of the Canals authorized by law, and for ie house, store, and lumber house, stable, bake, 
making donations of land to certain persons in Arkansas | and w house, situate at Frenchtown, on the river Rai- 
Territory,” as provides that the extension of the Miami | sin, which were in the military occupation of the United 
Canal shall be completed within twenty years, or that the | States, by the command of an officer in the service, and 
State shall be bound to pay the United States the amount | while so occupied, and in consequence thereof, were de- 
of any land previously sold, be, and the same 1s hereby stroyed by the Bri:ish and Indians, on the twenty-third of 
repealed : Provided, That if the State of Ohio shall ap- | January, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen. 
ply the said’ lands, or the proceeds of the sales, OF any| Approved: April 7, 1830. 
part thereof, to any other use whatever, than 1 the ex- ; —_ , 
tension of the Miami Canal, before the same shall have | AN ACT for the relief of J. W. Hollister and Company, 
been completed, the said grant, for all lands unsold,shall E and George Anderson. 
thereby become null and void, and the said State of Ohio| Bett enacted, &c. That the Collector of the port of 
shall become liable and bound to pay to the U. States, | Portland, in the State of Ohio, District of Sandusky, be, 
the amount for which said land, or any part thereof, a | and he is hereby, authorized to refund to J. W. Hollister 
have been sold, deducting the expenses incurred in sel- | and Company, and George Anderson, of Sandusky, the 
ting the same : And provided also, That it shall be lawful | sum of four hundred and fifty-eight dollars and thirty 
for the Legislature of said State to appropriate the pro- | cents, being the amount of duties paid by them on cer- 
ceeds of the land so granted, either in extending the said | tain goods imported by them in the schooner Governor 
Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, or inthe con- | Cass, B. W. Miller, master, in the munth of May, one 
struction of a rail-road from the termination of the said | thousand eight hundred and twenty seven. 

Canal, at Dayton, towards the said Lake. Approved: April 7, 1830. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 3 : 
line of the said Canal to be extended as aforesaid from AN ACT for the relief of Captain John Burnham. — 
Dayton to the Maumee River, at the mouth of Auglaize,| Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one thousand six 
shail pass over land sold by the United States, it shall be | hundred and three dollars and seventy-five cents be paid 
lawful for the Governor of the State of Ohio to locate | out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
other lands in lieu of the lands so sold : Provided, such lo- | priated, to Captain John Burnham, being the balance of 
cations shall not exceed the number of acres necessary | the sum paid by+him to the Government of Algiers, to 
to complete an aggregate quantity, equal to one-half of | effect his ransom. 


five sections in width, on each side of said extended| Approved: April 7, 1830. 
Canal. 


Approved, April 2, 1830. 








AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Jean Baptiste Couture. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 











AN ACT for the relief of John Rodriguez. 

Be it enacted, &e. That there be paid to John Rodri- 
guez, or to his legal representatives, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- | eight hundred and eighty-three dollars, for damages done 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, | to his plantation by digging or using earth for works of 
not otherwise appropriated, for the objects herein speci- | defence during the late war, and for materials and labor 
fied, viz : to repair said plantation. 

For payment of the expenses incurred by the Commis- Approved: April 7, 1830. 
sioners, in preparing [for and holding treaties with the 
Winnebago Indians, and, also, with the Chippewas, Otta- | 
was, and Potawatamies, and the council held with the 


Sacs and Foxes, at Prairie du Chien, in July and August, | is hereby authorized to pay to Thomas Shiveric, of Den- 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, eight thou. | nis, in Massachusetts, out of any money in the Treasury, 
sand nine hundred and ninety-four dollars and fourteen | not otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty dollars, be- 
cents. ing the amount of a penalty incurred and paid by him for 
For reimbursing the ‘‘ contingencies of the Indian De- | not renewing, before the expiration of a legal term, the 
partment,” this amount paid from said contingencies to | coasting license of the schooner Adeline. 
General M’Neil and Mr. Atwater, on account of their| Approved: April 7, 1830. 
compensation, two thousand three hundred and ninety- | 
four dollars and sixty cents. 
For payment of compensation yet due to one of the | 
Commissioners, seven hundred and fift 
forty-three cents. 





AN ACT making appropriations to pay the expenses in- 
curred in holding certain Indian Treaties. 





AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Shiverick. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 








AN ACT for the relief of Hubert La Croix. 

Beit enacted, &c. Thatthe sum of eleven hundred 
y-three dollars and | and fifty dollars be paid, out of the Treasury, out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, to Hubert La Croix, 

For payment of the compensation and all other servi- | of the Territory of Michigan, in full satisfaction for the 
ces of the Secretary of the Commission, four hundred | destruction of a dwelling house, the property of said 
and thirty dollars. La Croix, by the British and Indians, at Frenchtown, on 
For payment ofa draft drawn by the Commissioners on | the river Raisin, the twenty thirdof January, eighteen 


the Secretary of War, on account of presents to the Sacs | hundred and thirteen; and, at the time of its destruction, 
and Foxes, eight hundred and fifty dollars. jin the military occupation of the United States. 
For paying Dr. Alexander Walcott, Gen. H. Dodge, ! Approved: April 7, 1830. 
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AN_ ACT for the relief of Andrew Wilson. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Collector of the Customs, 
for the distriet of Newburyport, in Massachusetts, is here- 
by authorized to pay to Andrew Wilson, late owner of a 
fishing schooner, lost at sea, called the Betsey, of sixty- 
five tons and sixteen ninety-fifths ofa ton burthen, and to 
the persons composing her late crew, such allowance, to 
be disbursed according to law, as they would have been 
entitled to receive, had the said schooner completed her 
fishing term and returned into port. 

Approved: April 7, 1830. 





AN ACT authorizing the appointment of an additional 
Brigadier General for the Territory of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, &c. Thatthe President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to appeint a Brigadier 
General for the Second Brigade ofthe Arkansas Militia, 

Approved: April 15th, 1830. 





AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refundasum of money, now in the Treasury, to 
Charles Henry Hall. 

Be it enaced, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorised to refund Charles Henry Hall the 
sum of two thousand one hundred and seventy-three 
dollars, being the nett proceeds, after paying the duties, 
of four hundred and twenty-two casks of wine, imported 
into New Orleans in the brig Sarah, by Hazard and Wil- 
liams, and improperly condemned foran alleged breach 
of the revenue laws: Provided, The said Hall shall pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence to show that the said wines in 
fact belonged to him, and. that he is the person entitled 
to receive such part of the proceeds as now remain in 
the Treasury. 

Approved: April 15, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of the Mercantile Insurance 

Company, in Salem, Massachusetts. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to repay 
to the President and Directors of the Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, in Salem, Massachusetts, out of any mo- 
ney inthe Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum oftwo hundred and thirty dollars and ninety-two 
cents, being the amount paid to the Collector of the Cus- 
toms forthe District of Belfast, in the State of Mame, for 
duties on sails, rigging, and other materials, saved from 
the American Brig Lydia, which was wrecked at Martin- 
ique, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-seven, and which materials were subsequently brought 
back, and landed in said District. Provided, it shall be sa- 
tisfactorily shewn to the Secretary of the Treasury, that 


the articles upon which said duty has been paid, were a | 


part of the materials of said brig Lydia. 
Approved: April 15, 1850. 

AN ACT for therelief of Peter and John S. Crary 
and Company, of New York, and of Allen Reynolds. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 

is hereby authorized to extend the provision of an act, 

entitled “An act, authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to direct the completion of entries for the benefit of 
drawback after the period of twenty days,” to the entries 
made by Manuel Velez, of Colombia, in the months of 

September and October, one thousand eight hundred and 

twenty-eight, of five bales of merchandize, exported on 

board the brig Athenian, Sullivan master, for Carthage- 
na, and to direct the Collector ofthe port of New York, 
to permit Peter Crary, John S. Crary, Henry Todd, and 

Oliver E. Cobb, trading under the firm of Peter and 

John S. Crary and Company, to complete the said en- 

tries, as the lawful Attorneys of the said Manuel Velez. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in like manner, 
the CoUector of the port of New Orleans, be directed to 
permit the firm of Currell Kilshaw and Company, as the 
lawful Attorneys of Allen Reynolds, of Matamores, to com- 
plete the entries made by the said Allen Reynolds, in the 
month of June, one thousand eight hundred and twen-. 
tysnine, for the benefit of drawback, on two cases of cal. 
icoes exported on board the sloop Washington, Sawyer, 
master, for Rio Grande, and that in like manner, the be- 
nefit of Drawback shall be extended to the said entries. 

Approved: April 15, 1830. 








AN ACT making additional appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain harbors, and for removing ob- 
structions at the mouths of certain rivers, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the following sums of money 
be, and the same are hereby appropriated for carrying 
on and completing certain works heretofore commenced, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated, viz : 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Huron river, 
Ohio, one thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars, 
and thirty-six cents. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the 
mouth of Grand river, Ohio, five thousand five hundred 
and sixty-three dollars and eighteen cents. 

For completing the improvements of Cleaveland har- 
bor, Ohio, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-six 
dollars and fifty-six cents. 

For removing sand barat or near the mouth of Black 
river, Ohio, eight thoasand five hundred and fifiy-nine 
dollars and seventy-seven cents. , 

For improving the navigation of Conneaut Creek, Ohio, 
six thousand one hundred and thirty-five dollars and sixty- 
five cents. 

For completing piers at the mouth of Dunkirk harbor, 
New York, one thousand three hundred and forty-two 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For completing piers at Buffalo harbor, New York, fif- 
teen thousand four hundred and eighty-eight dollars. 

For extending the pier at Black Rock, three thousand 
one hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 

For improving the navigation of Genesee river, New 
York, thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Big Sodus 
Bay, New York, fifteen thousand two hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

For completing the removal of the sand barat or near 
the mouth of Merrimack river, Massachusetts, three 
thousand five hundred and six dollars and seventy-two 


| cents. 


For the preservation of Plymouth Beach, Massachu- 
setts, one thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For erecting piers or other works at or near Stonington 
harbor, Connecticut, sixteen thousand four hundred and 
ninety-one dollars and sixty seven cents, 

For deepening an inland passage between St. Jolin’s 
and St. Mary’s rivers, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For improving the navigation of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, fifty thousand dollars. 

For removing obstructions to the navigation of the 
Kennebec river, at Lovejoy’s Narrows, Maine, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Marcus 
Hook, Chester, and Port Penn, in the Delaware river, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For improving the Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, 
North Carolina, twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions in the Ap 
palachicola river, in Florida, two thousand dollars. 
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For completing the removal of obstructions in the river | be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue a patent to Ga- 
and harbor of St. Marks, in Florida, ten thousand dollars. briel Godfroy and John Baptiste Beaugrand, fora tract of 
For completing the Breakwater at Hyannis harbor, in | two hundred and twenty-five acres, surveyed for them 
Massachusetts, six thousand five hundred and seventeen | under an act, entitled ** An act regulating the grants of 
dollars and eighty-two cents. \land in the Territory of Michigan,” and designated on 
For carrying on the works of the Delaware Break- | the plat of survey of the United States reserve, of twelve 
water, for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, | miles square, on the Maumee of the Lake, as number 
one hundred euaniad dollars ; and for carrying on the | five hundred and ninety-five, on their paying to the Re- 
same works during the first quarter of one thousand | ceiver of Public Moneys in the Land Office at Detroit, 
eight hundred and thirty-one, sixty-two thousand dollars. the balance of the purchase money due thereon, without 
Approved : April 23, 1830. | interest, and with the usual discount, at any time within 
;one year after the passage of thisact: Provided, The 
AN ACT to amend an act, entitled ** An Act to extend | said tract of land shall not have been sold to any other 
the time for locating Virginia Military Land Warrants, | person. 
and returning surveys thereon to the General Land Of- 
fice,” approved the twentieth day of May, one thou- | 
sand eight hundred and twenty six. | AN ACT forthe relief of Arund Rutgers, cf Missouri. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the officers and soldiers of the| Be it enacted, &c. That Arund Rutgers be, and is here- 
Virginia Line, on the Continental Establishment, their | by, authorized to locate five hundred arpents of land, 
heirs or assignees, entitled to bounty land within the | upon any of the public lands in the State of Missouri, 
tract of country reserved by the State of Virginia, be-| that are subject to private entry, upon relinquishing to 
tween the Little Miami and Sciota rivers, shall be allow- | John Welden, his heirs or assigns, before the Recorder 
ed until the first day of January, one thousand eight hun-| of land titles at St. Louis, all his right and claim to the 
dred and thirty-two, to obtain warrants, subject, however, | like quantity of land, confirmed to the said John Wel- 
to the conditions, restrictions, and limitations, relating to | den, within the boundaries of his original grant ; and the 
locations, surveys, and patents contained in the act of | Commissioner of the General Land Office, upon a duly 
which this is an amendment. certified copy of such relinquishment being presented to 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no location | him, together with a plat and survey of said land, duly 
shall be made by virtue of any warrant obtained after the | and regularly made, shallissue a patent therefor. 
said first day of January, one thousand eight hundred) Approved: April 23, 1830. 
and thirty-two ; and no patent shall issue in consequence | 
of any warrant obtained after that time. And that the | AN ACT for the relief of Luther Chapin. 
second proviso, inserted in the first section of the above| Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
recited act, except only that part thereof which requires | be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Luther Chapin 
**a certificate from the Register of the Land Office of | the sum of two thousand dollars, out of any money in the 
Virginia, that no warrant has issued from the said Land | Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for his vessel, call- 
Office for the same services,” be, and the same is hereby | ed the Cuyahoga Packet, captured by the enemy, on 
repealed. | Lake Erie, during the late war, while in the military ser- 
Approved ; April 23, 1830. | vice of the United States. 


Approved : April 23, 1830. 
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AN ACT to regulate and fix the compensation of Clerks 
in the Department of State. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of State be, and | 
he is hereby, authorized to employ one Chief Clerk, | 


whose compensation shall not exceed two thousand dol- 
lars per annum ; one Clerk, whose compensation shall 
not exceed one thousand six hundred dollars per annum ; 
one Clerk whose compensation shall not exceed one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars per annum ; six Clerks, whose 
compensation shall not exceed one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars each per annum; one Clerk, whose salary 
shall not exceed one thousand one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum; one Clerk, whose salary shall not ex- 
ceed one thousand dollars, to be charged with the duty 
of translating foreign languages, in addition to other du- 
ties ; one Clerk, whose salary shall not exceed one thou- 
sand dollars per annum; one Clerk, whose salary shall 
not exceed nine hundred dollars per annum ; one Clerk, 
whose compensation shall not exceed eight hundred dol- 
lars perannum ; one Superintendent in the Patent Office, 
whose salary shall not exceed one thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum; two Clerks in the Patent Office, 
whose compensation shall not exceed one thousand dol- 
lars each, per annum ; one Clerk, whose compensation 
shall not exceed eight hundred dollars per annum. 


Sec. 2. Jind be it further enacted, That all acts, and | 


parts of acts, inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
Approved: April 25, 1830, 


AN ACT for the relief of Gabriel Godfroy and John Bap- 
tiste Beaugrand. 
Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the President of the U. State 
Voz. VI.—< 


| Approved: April 23, 1830. 


| AN ACT to authorize the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund to redeem the public debt of the United States. 
Be it enacted, €7e. Vhat whenever, in the opinion of the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, the state of the Treasury will 
|admit of the application of a greater sum than ten mil- 
| lions of dollars in any one year, to the payment of inter- 
| est and charges, and to the reimbursement or purchase 
| of the principal of the public debt, it shall be lawful for 
him, with the approbation of the President of the United 
| States, to cause such surplus to be placed at the disposal 
of the Commissioners of the Sinking’ Fund, and the same 
shall be applied by them to ‘the reimbursement or pur- 
chase of the principal of the public debt, at such times as 
| the state of the Treasury will best admit. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever, in 
any year, there shall be a surplus in the Sinking Fund 
| beyond the amount of interest aml principal of the debt 
| which may be actually due and payable by the United 
| States, in such year, in conformity with their engagements, 
| it shall be lawful for the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund to apply such surplus to the purchase of any por- 
| tion of the public debt, at such rates as, in their opinion, 
| may be advantageous to the United States ; any thing in 
| any act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. 
| Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the fourth and 
| fifth sections of the act, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for 
\the redemption of the public debt,” approved on the 
|third of March, one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
teen, are her-by repealed. 
Sec. 4. And leit further enacted, That the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars, being the balance of the sums 


; | heretofore appropriated for the expenses of taking the 
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next Census, and which will not be required for that pur- | with said warrant to the Commissioner 


pose, be, and the same is hereby directed to be passed to 
the surplus fund upon the last day of the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, any law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Approved : April 24, 1830. 





AN ACT to extend the time for commencing the improve- 
ment of the navigation of tle Tennessee river. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the time for commencing the 
improvement of the navigation of the Tennessee river, 
under an act of Congress *‘ to grant certain relinquished 
and unappropriated lands to the State of Alabama, for the 
purpose of improving the navigation of the Tennessee, 
Cahawba, and Black Warrior rivers,” approved the 
twenty-third day of May, one thousand eight hundred 








les & Seaton’s Register. 


United States. 








of the General 
Land Office, whose duty it shall bt to issue a patent or 
patents for land so entered. 

Approved : April 24, 1830. 





AN ACT to refund the moiety of the forfeiture upon the 
schooner Velant. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there shall be paid to John 
Burton, Dunbar Henderson, E. Hale, Charles Holmen. 
houser, Benjamin Burton, and Thomas Burton, the 
amount paid by them into the Treasury of the United 
States, as a moiety of the forfeiture decreed against the 
schooner Volant : and that the same be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. — 

Approved : April 24, 1830, 





and twenty-eight, be, and the same is hereby, extended | AN ACT for the re-appropriation of certain unexpended 
| 


to the first day of December next. 
Approved: April 24, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of the widows and orphans of the 


balances of former appropriations. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums, being un- 
| expended balances of former appropriations for sundry 
| objects of the service of the War Department, and in rela- 


Officers, Seamen, and Marines, of the sloop of war | tion to Indian Affairs, which remained in the Treasury on 


Hornet. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the widows, if any such there 
be, and in case there be no widow, the child or children ; 
and, if there be no child, then the parent or parents ; 
and if there be no parent, then the brothers aad sisters 
of the officers, seamen, and marines, who were in the 
service of the United States, and lost in the United States’ 
sloop of war Hornet, shall be entitled to, and receive, out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, a sum equal to six months pay of their respective 
deceased relatives, aforesaid, in addition to the pay due 


the last day of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, and are now subject to the provisions of the 
law directing such balances to be carried to the account 
of the surplus fund, be, and the same are hereby re-ap- 
propriated to the several objects, respectively, of their 
original appropriation. 

For the materials fora fort on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, one hundred and ninety-two dollars. 

For the Georgia militia claims for one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two, one thousand seven hundred 
jand ninety-three, and one thousand seven hundred and 


to the said deceased, on the tenth day of September | ninety-four, appropriated by act of March 2d, one thou- 


last, up to which day the arrears of pay due the deceas- 
ed, shall be allowed and paid by the accounting officers 
of the Navy Department. 

Approved : April 24, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of the President, Dirzctors, and 
Company of the Bank of Chillicothe. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, to the President, Directors, and Company, 
of the Bank of Chillicothe, the sum of two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-two dollars eighty-five cents, the 
interest on certain bills, drawn on the Paymaster General, 
conformable to a contract, and on the Secretary of War, 
which were duly accepted, and protested for non-pay- 


| sand eight hundred and twenty-seven, forty-one thousand 
and five dollars and forty-four cents. 

For the expenses of the militia of Georgia and Florida, 
for the suppression of Indian aggressions on their fron- 
tiers, by act of March second,one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, five thousand dollars. 

For the remaining purchase money ofa house and Jot at 
Eastport, in Maine, five dollars and thirty-two cents. 

For the removing obstructions in the Saugatuck river, 
twenty-eight dollars. 

For the building of piers at the entrance of La Plai 


| sance bay, eighty-nine dollars and eleven cents. 


For the road from Fort Towson to Fort Smith, three 


| hundred and ninety dollars and eighty-five cents. 


For the road from Pensacola to St. Augustine, five 


ment ; and for advances made on the requisitian of the | thousand three hundred and sixty-nine dollars and seven- 


Commanding General of the eighth military district, for 
money to pay the troops ander his command, on their 
march to the frontier. 

Approved : April 24, 1830. 





AN ACT for the benefit of Daniel McDuff. 
Be it enacted, &c. That Daniel McDuff be, and he is | 
hereby authorized to locate his warrant for military bounty 


land, in the county of Jackson, and State of Alabama, so | 
as to include his improvement in Ashburn’s cove, by legal | 


subdivisions, in adjoining tracts, not to exceed in the 


ty-two cents, 

For the road, called the King’s road in Florida, tw 
thousard dollars, 

For carrying into effect a treaty with the Choctaw In- 
dians, dated eleventh of October, one thousand eight hun 
dred and twenty, the balance of the strm appropriated by 
the act of March third, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, re-appropriated by the act of May twenty- 
six, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, ani 
| again by an act of March the second, one thousand eight 
j hundred and twenty-seven, being twenty-one thousand 





whole three hundred and twenty acres, or half a section. | seven hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 


Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 


For carrying into effect the treaty with the Cheroke¢ 


ful for the said Damel McDuff, upon surrendering to the | Indians, and extinguishing their claim to lands within tl 


Register of the Land Office, at Huntsville, his said war 
rant for military bounty land, paying one dollar and 
twenty five cents an acre, for the excess over and above 


State of North Carolina, two thousand four hundred and 
| fifty-nine dollars nineteen cents. 
For defraying the expenses of treating with the Che 


- 


three hundred acres of land, expressed in said warrant, | taw and Chickasaw Indians, for extinguishing their titl 
and making proof before said Register of the quarter sec- | to lands within the limits of the State of Mississippi, on 
tion in which said improvement lies, to enter one halt} thousand two hun2red and fifty-three dollars seventy-nine 
section of land as aforesaid ; and thereupon it shall be the | cents. 

duty of said Register to issue to said Daniel McDuff a final For purchasing certain tracts of land within the State « 

certificate of pure hase ; and to forward the same, together Georgia, reserved by treatiec S, in fee to the Creeks, a! 
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Laws of the United States. 














to the Cherokee Indians, the balance of the appropriation 
of fifty thousand dollars, made for those objects by an act 
of March the third, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, being nine thousand one hundred and eigh- 
ty-three dollars. 








other cases: Provided, however, That if, in the mterme- 
diate time between the purchase and presentation of the 
said receipt, any of the said lands shall have been paid 
for and entered by any other persons, ignorant of the for- 
mer purchase, the said Register shall not enter the same 

For gratuitous pay for disbanded officers and soldiers, | lands, but may permit the party to enter other lands in 
including travelling allowances for the same, five hundred lieu thereof, of equal quality, within the same district, 
and forty dollars and ten cents, being the unexpended ba- | which may be subject to entry, and shall give him, her, 
lance of appropriations for those objects carried to the | or them, a certificate therefor, upon which a patent shall 
surplus fund on the last day of the year one thousand eight | issue as in other cases. ; 
hundred and twenty-six. Approved : May 5, 1830. 

For the purpose hereinafter stated, to wit : the sum of | , 
eight thousand dollars, appropriated for the erection of a | AN ACT to autherize the appointment of a Marshal for 
Custom and Warehouse at Mobile, by act of May twenty- ; the Northern District of the State of Alabama. | 
fourth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, be, | 3e it enacted, &c. That a Marshal shall be appointed 
and the same is hereby re-appropriated, and an additional | for the Northern District of the State of Alabama, whose 
appropriation of eight thousand dollars to complete the | duties shall be the same, in every respect, within said 
same on an enlarged plan, be, and the same is hereby | District, as those required by law to be performed by the 


made, to be paid out of any unappropriated money in the | present Marshal. 
Treasury. Sec. 2- And be it further enacled, That when a Mar- 


Approved, April 30, 1830. shal shall be appointed for said Northern District, he 
shall be entitled to a salary of two hundred dollars per 

A RESOLUTION authorizing the transmission of papers, | annuin, besides the fees of office fixed by law, and the 
by mail, relating tothe fifth census. salary of the present Marshal be two hundred dollars 

Resolved, &c. That se much of the thirteenth sec- | per annum, instead of the sum heretofore allowed. The 
tion of the act of the third of March, one thousand eight | sum allowed, by law, tothe Marshal of Alabama, for tak- 
hundred and twenty-five, as restricts the weight of packa- | ing the fifth census, shall be divided between the Mar- 
ges by mail, shall not apply to the transmission of papers | shals of South and North Alabama, according to the num- 
relating to the fifth census, or enumeration of the inhabi- | ber of souls enumerated in each district; and so soon as 











































tants of the United States. 
Approved, April 30, 1830. 





An ACT for the relief of Charles Wilkes, Jun. 

Be it enacted, &c. Thatthe proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury allow to Charles Wilkes, Junior, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Service of the United States, and to 
any other person or persons with whom he may have 
contracted for the same, all such sums of money as 
he shall have paid, or, in the case of such other person 
or persons, he shall have contracted to pay them, for 
such astronomical and mathematical instruments, as, by 
the letter of the Secretary ofthe Navy to him, dated the 
eighteenth day of November, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, he was directed to procure for 
the exploring expedition to the Pacific Ocean and South 
Seas, on said accounting officer being furnished with sa- 
tisfactory evidence that the respective articles are of the 
value and quality specified in the contract therefor, and 
have been delivered to such person or persons as the 
Secretary of the Navy shall have directed: Provided, 
The amount to be allowed and paid forthe said instru- 


ments, exclusive of the sums already paid by the Navy | 


Department and Navy Agent at New York, shall not ex- 


ceed the sum of three thousand three hundred dollars; | 


which sum is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: May 5, 1830. 





AN ACT to authorize the Registers of the several Land | 


Offices in Louisiana, to receive entries of lands in cer- 
tain cases,and give to the purchasers thereof certificates 
for the same. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, in all cases where persons have 
purchased lands of the United States within the State of 
Louisiana, and have paid in full therefor, and who have 
failed or omitted to enter the same, the Register of the 
Land Office of the district in which the land was purchas- 
ed shall, on presentation of the original receipt of the 
Receiver of said district by the original purchaser or pur- 
chasers of land, his, her, or their heirs, cause an entry 
thereof to be made, and give to him, her, ar them, a cer- 
tificate for the same, specifying the time when the land 


was purchased, upon which a patent shall be issued as in 


j the Marshal for the Northern District shall be appointed 
| under this act, the duties of the present Marshal shall 
| cease and determine in said district. 
Approved: May 5, 1830. 
| AN ACT to amend an act, entitled “*An act for the bene- 
fit of the incorporated Kentucky Asylum for teaching 
the Deaf and Dumb,’’ and to extend the time for sell- 
ing the land granted by said act. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the further time of five years, 
| from and after the fifth of April, one thousand eight hun- 
| dred and thirty-one, be, and the same is hereby, allowed 
the Trustees of the Centre College of Kentucky, who are 
also Trustees of the Kentucky Asylum for teaching the 
Deaf and Dumb,to sell the land granted to said Trustees 
for the use and benefit of said Asylum, by an act, enti- 
tled “An act, for the benefit of the incorporated Kentuc- 
ky Asylum for teaching the Deaf and Dumb,” passed on 
the ffth of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty 
} six; and all sales under the provisions of this act, by the 
} Trustees aforesaid, or their successors in office, for the 
use of said Asylum, shall be good and valid to pass the 
title, any thing inany former law to the contrary notwith. 
standing. 

Approved: May 5, 1850. 








AN ACT to change the time of holding the Court of the 
United States for the District of Mississippi, and the 
Circuit Court of the United States in the District of 
Ohio. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, instead of the times now pre- 
| scribed by law for holding the Court of the United 
States for the District of Mississippi, the said Court shall 
commence its sessions onthe fourth Monday in January, 
and the fourth Monday in June, in each and every year. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That all process 
which may have issued from said Court, at the passage of 
this act, and which may issue previous to the fourth Mon- 
| day of June next, shall, by virtue of this act, be returna- 
| ble before the said Court on that day; and all causes 
| pending inthe said Court, and which may have been 
| continued by order thereof, to the term heretofore di- 
| rected to be held on the first Monday in October next, 
shall, by virtue of thisact, stand continued to, and be 
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triable at, the term hereby directed to be held on the | survey, on whieh any lands are claimed, under any de- 


fourth Monday in June next. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Circuit 
Court of the United States, within and for the District of 
Ohio, instead of the time now fixed by law, shall hereaf- 


ter be held on the second Monday of July, and the third | 


Monday of December, in each year; and the. District 
Court of the United States, in and forsaid District, shall 
he eafter be held onthe Mondays next succeeding the 
times herein fixed for holding the Circuit Court. And 
the Circuit Court for the District of West Tennessee, 
shall hereafter be held on the first Monday in September 
in each year, instead of the time now fixed by law. And 
all suits and matters of every kind returnable to, or pro- 
ceeding in, eit er of said Courts, shall be held to be re- 


turnable, and continued, to the terms of said Courts here- 
in provided for. 


Approved: May 5, 1830. 


AN ACT for further extending the powers of the Judges 
of the Superior Court of the Territory of Arkansas, un- 
der the act of the twenty-sixth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the act, approved on the 


| cree of the said Court, was in fact, made or issued by or 

under the authority of the person or persons purporting 
to have made or issued the same, or unless the said war- 
rant, concession, grant, or order of survey, shall have 
been determined by the said Court, on the hearing of a 
bill of review to be genuine. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no entry, sur- 
vey, or patent, shall, at any time hereafter, be made or 
issued under the said act, except in the name of the ori- 
ginal party to any such decree, and on proof to the sa- 
tisfaction of the officers respectively, that the party ap- 
| plying is such original party, or is duly authorized by 

such original party, or his heirs, to make, receive, or 
require such entry, patent, or survey. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That in all cases in 
| which the said Court shall, by decree or adjudication, un- 
| der this act, review and annul any prior decree or adju- 
dication therein, any lands which may have been hereto- 
| fore entered, under any such prior decree or adjudica- 
| tion, shall, thereafter, be subject to sale or entry as other 
| public lands ofthe United States may be. 
| Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the President 
| of the United States is hereby authorized to employ, on 
| behalf of the United States, such council on their part, 


twenty-sixth day of May, one thousand eight hundred in the Territory of Arkansas, or elsewhere, to be asso- 


and twenty-four, entitled ‘An act to enable claimants to | ciated for that purpose with the District Attorney of the 
lands within the limits of the State of Missouri and Terri- | 


tory of Arkansas, to institute proceedings to try the vali- | 


dity of their claims,” shall be, and hereby is, continued 


in force, so far as the said act relates to the claims within | 


the Territory of Arkansas, until the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, for the purpose 
of enabling the Court in Arkansas, having cognizance of 


claims under the said act, to proceed by bills of review, | 
filed, or to be filed, in the said Court, on the part of the 


United States, for the purpose of revising all or any of the 


decrees of the said Court, in cases wherein it shall ap- | 
pear to the said Court, or be alleged in such bills of re- | 
view, that the jurisdiction of the same was assumed, in | 
any case, on any forged warrant, concession, grant, or- | 
der of survey, or other evidence of title ; and, in every | 


case wherein it shall appear to the said Court, on the pro- 


secution of any such bill of review, that such warrant, | 


concession, grant, order of survey, or other evidence of 
title, is a forgery, it shall be lawful, and the said Court is 
hereby authorized to proceed, by further order and de- 
cree, to reverse anc annul any prior decree or adjudica- 
tion upon such claim ; and thereupon, such prior decree 
or adjudication shall be deemed, and held in all places 
whatever, to be null and void to all intents and purposes. 
And the said Court shall proceed on such bills of review, 


by such rules of practice and regulation as they may adopt, | 


for the execution of the powers vested or confirmed in 
them by this act. 


Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That no entries of land | 


in any of the land officers in Arkansas, under any of the 


provisions of the said act, shall be made, until the further | 


direction of Congress. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no patent shall | 


be issued for lands under any decree of the said Court, 
in any case in which the original warrant, concession, 
grant, or crder of survey, has been withdrawn from the 


files of the said Court, unless the person or persons claim- | 
ing such patent shall first produce and deposite, in the | 


Office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the original warrant, concession, grant, or order of sur- 


vey, on which such decree was founded, and on which | 


the said Court took jurisdiction under the said act ; and 
no patent shall be issued until the further order of Con- 
gress, in any case, under the said act, until it shall satis- 


factorily appear to the Commissioner of the General Land | 


Office that the warrant, concession, grant, or order of 


same Territory, as he may deem the interests of the Unit- 
|ed States may require, in the prosecution of such bills of 
| review before the said Court. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That, in all cases, 
| the party against whom the judgment or decree of the 
| said Court may be finally given, shall be entitled to an 
appeal within one year from the time of its rendition, to 
\the Supreme Court of the United States, which Court 
shall have power to review the decision of the Court be- 
|low, both on the law and the facts; and the Court in 
Arkansas be, and the same is hereby, required to spread 
upon the record the whole testimony, together with the 
reasons for their decision in each case, and to transmit to 
| the Supreme Court of the United States the same, toge- 
| ther with the original warrant, concession, grant, order 
| of survey, or other evidence of title. 
Sec. 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That each of the 
| Judges of the Superior Court of the Territory of Arkan- 
| sas, shall, while in the discharge of their duties imposed 
| by this act, be allowed at the rate of eight hundred dol. 
| lars per annum, in addition to their salary as Judges of 
| the Superior Court for the Territory of Arkansas, which 
shall be in full for their services, to be paid out of any 
| money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved, May 8, 1830. 


| AN ACT supplementary to the act, entitled ‘* An act t© 
authcrize the citizens of the Territories of Arkansas 


and Florida to elect their officers, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted, &c. That in case any vacancy has occur- 
red, or shall occur in any office to which any person has 
been, or shall be elected by the citizens of Arkansas, un- 
der the provisions of the act to which this is a supple- 
| ment, either by a refusal to accept the same, or by death, 
| resignation. or otherwise, the Governor of the said Ter- 
ritory is hereby authorized and required to supply such 
vacancy, until the next general election : And in case any 
| vacancy shall occur, in the offices of Justice of the Peace, 
| Auditor, or Treasury for the said Territory, either by a 

refusal to accept the same, or by death, resignation, or 
| otherwise, the Governor thereof is hereby authorized and 


required to supply such vacancy until the next meeting 
of the Legislature. 


Approved, May 8, 1830. 
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Land to the Mayor and Corporation of the City of 

New York. é 
Whereas, the Mayor and Corporation of the City of New 

York, on the sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred 

and eight, did convey to the United States, a lot of 

land at the foot of Hubert-street, in the City of New 

York, called the North Battery, “so long as the same 

should be used and applied to the defence and safety of 

the port of New York, and no longer.” 

Be it, therefore, enacted, &c. That, whenever the Pre- 
sident of the United States shall determine that the said 
lot is nolonger useful for the purpose aforesaid, he be, 
and he hereby is authorized, to cause the same to be re- 
conveyed to the Mayor and Corporation of New York, 
the works thereon to be dismantled, and the materials 
thereof to be disposed of, in such manner as, in his judg- 
ment, the public interest may require. 

Approved, May 10, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Richard Eppes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to the legal representatives of Richard Eppes, out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, the sum of two hundred and ninety-feur dollars and 
twenty-five cents, for that amount paid by him into the 
Treasury, on account of clothing, which was delivered to 
the fourth regiment of Virginia militia, by the Quarter- 
master General of the State of Virginia, and improperly 
debited in the account of said Eppes. 

Approved, May 10, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of James Abbott. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to James Abbott, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of seventy dollars, 
for his fences, necessarily taken by the soldiers of the 
United States stationed at Detroit, and burnt for fuel, in 
the winter of eighteen hundred and thirteen. 

Approved, May 10, 1850- 





AN ACT to alter the Bridge and Draw across the Poto- 
mac, from Washington City to Alexandria. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Corporation of George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, be, and they are here- 
by authorized, within six months from the passing of this 
act, to form a draw in the bridge leading from Washing- 
ton City to Alexandria, across the Potomac river, not less 
than sixty-six feet in length, nor less than twelve feet 
wide ; and for defraying the expense of making said 
draw, the sum of six thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby appropriated, out of any unappropriated mo- 
ney in the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the Washington 
Bridge Company shall hereafter be required to keep 
eight reflecting lamps, to be lighted during the night, of 
which four shall be at the principal draw, two at the 
smaller draw, and one at each end of the bridge ; andin 
repairing said bridge, the Company may, and are hereby 
permitted to reduce the width of the bridge to twenty- 
four feet, leaving four feet on one side of said bridge for 
foot passengers, which shall, by a strong and sufficient 
railing, be separated from the carriage way. 

Sec. 3. Bett further enacted, That, in making said 
draw, the opposite side of the warps, above and below 
the bridge, shall be curved off ina circular form ; and 
the side of the spaces covered by said draw, shall be 
sufficiently and strongly planked up on each side ; and 
said Bridge Company shall remove from the passage 
through it, all obstructions to safe navigation. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the 
Secretary of War shall pe fully satisfied that the work 
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AN ACT to authorize the re-conveyance of a Lot of | contemplated by this act to be done, under the superind- 


ence and authority of the Corporation of Georgetown, is 
eer and sufficiently well done, and is entirely safe 
or the passing of wagons, then, and not before, shall the 
appropriation herein be paid, or so much of the same as 
shall be sufficient to meet the expenses of making said 
draw. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That said Corpora- 
tion of Georgetown shall not interrupt the passage across 
said bridge for a longer period than sixty days, under the 
penalty of paying to the Bridge Company an amount 
equal to ten dollars for each and every day over sixty 
days, that the passing of said bridge may be interrupted. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if said Company 
shall refuse to the Corporation of Georgetown the right 
to execute the provisions of this act, then the rights and 
provisions in favor of said Company, secured by the se- 
cond section of this act, shall be null and void, and of no 
effect. 

| Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That if the said Com- 
any shall refuse to permit the alteration in the draw 
bevel provided for, and shall, within thirty days after 
the passage of this act, notify the Corporation of George- 
| town of such refusal, then this act, andevery thing there- 
in contained, shall cease to have effect. 

Sec. 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Corpora- 
tion. of Washington, in said District of Columbia, be au- 
thorized to form a draw in said bridge, over the Eastern 
channel of said river, thirty five feet wide; for which pur- 
pose the sum of two thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, and is to be applied in the same manner by the 
Corporation of Washington, to the construction of the 
said last mentioned draw, as the appropriation in the first 
section of this act is to be made and applied by the Cor- 
poration of Georgetown, to the construction of the first 
mentioned draw ; and further, that all the provisions of 
this act, relating to the first mentioned draw and the Cor- 
poration of Georgetown, shall apply to the draw last men- 
tioned and the Corporation of Washington. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That nothing con 
tained in this act shall be considered as giving a construc- 
tion to so much of the tenth and eleventh sections of the 
original charter of said Bridge Company, as relates to 
the construction of draws in said bridge. 

Approved, May 14, 1830. 


AN ACT to alter the time of holding the sessions of the 
Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Florida shall commence its session on the 
first Monday in January in each year, instead of the se- 
cond Monday in October, as now directed by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the first and 
third sections of an act “‘to amend an act fur the appre- 
hension of criminals and the punishment of crimes and 
cnisdemeanors,” passed by said Legislative Council the 
fifteenth day of November, eighteenth hundred and twen- 
ty-nine, be, and the same are hereby annulled. 

Approved, May 14, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of sundry Revolutionary and other 
Officers and Soldiers, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and required to place the names of 
John L. Polleresky, a major, Samuel Snew and David 
Mead Randolph, captains, Sylvanus Wood, Samuel! Ge- 
rock, William Holgate, and Nathanicl Elliot, lieutenants, 
and George Wunder, an ensign, in the Revolutionary 
war, on the list of Revolutionary pensioners, and to pay 
them each at the rate of twenty dollars a month, com- 


mencing on the first-day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary | Tandeheste, a Seneca warrior of the late war, Thomas 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to | Flemming, Cornelius Huson, Stephen Twist, William 
place the names of Samuel Hoadly, late a major, Robert Turney, James Riley, Adrian Peters, on the list of invalid 
Kane, an adjutant in a corps of volunteers, Zachariah S. | pensioners, and to pay them at the rate of eight dollars 
Conger, John Downer, Stephen Shea, and Michael Fish-| per month each, commencing respectively on the first 
el, heutenants, and Henry Starring, jr. an ensign in the | day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight. 
late war, on the list of invalid pensioners; and to pay| Sxc. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
them as follows, to wit: to Samuel Hoadly, twelve dol- | War be,and he ishereby authorized and required to place 
lars a month ; to Robert Kane, eight dollars a month ; to | the names of the following persons upon the invalid pen- 
Zachariah S. Conger, fourteen dollars a month ; to John | sion list, at the following rates, to wit: Silas Peese and 
Downer, fifteen dollars a month ; to Stephen Shea, twen- | Peter Shite at the rate of eight dollars a month each ; 
ty dollars a month ; to Michael Fishel, seventeen dollars | Joshua Bill, Henry Barton, Robert Mophet, James D. Ri- 
a month ; and to Henry Starring, jr. ten dollars a month, | chardson, and Daniel Depuy, at the rate of five dollars 
commencing on the first day of January, one thousand | thirty-three and one-third cents each ; Benjamin Gates, 
eight hundred and twenty-eight. at the rate of six dollars ; William Gamage, Isaac Plumer, 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary | Thomas Gilbert, Jonathan Edwards, Asa Pratt, Elisha 
of War be, and he is heredy, required to place the names | Douglass, John Pearle, William Clark, Jonathan Hoyt, 
of the following persons upon the list of Revolutionary | and Henry Johnson, an Indian warrior of the Six Nations, 
pensioners, viz : Samuel French, William Lawrence, Asa | at the rate of four dollars a month each, commencing res- 
Wilkins, Stephen Fuller, Stephen Wilcox, Elijah John- | pectively on the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
ston, Sathuel Sykes, Josiah Morse, Abiel Brown, John | and twenty-eight. 

Lemnon, Andrew Bacon, Joseph Raynesford, Benjamin Sec.7. Jind be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
Mott, Joseph Boss, Levi Hutchins, John Perry, second, | of War be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to Ann Lit- 
James Johnson, James Robinson, Chamberlain Hudson, | tle, administratrix of the estate of William Little, deceas- 
Philemon Tiffany, Lemuel Pardee, Joseph Wilson, Isaac | ed, the amount of pension of said William Little, for 
Smally, William Cole, Hartman Lower, John Reizer, | one year, nine months and twenty-nine days. 
Daniel Hinds, Joseph B. Jennison, Henry Romer, David| Sxc. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
Carswell, Joseph Barlow, Hamblin Cole, John Powell, | of War be, and he is hereby required, to place the 
Christopher Cary, William Scott, of Connecticut, Joseph | name of Rachael Turner, widow of Peter Turner, a sol- 
Chaplin, John Putney, John Stout, Philip Nagle, Frede- | dier of the late war, on the list of half-pay pensioners, 
rick Stull, James Porter, Absalom Baker, Richard Nagle, | and pay to her at the rate of four dolJars a month, for the 
Robert Ditcher, Ezekiel Knowles, Caleb Wiseman, Tho- | term of five years, to commence on the first day of Janu- 
mas Putney, Anselra Bailey. William Scott, of Smithfield, | ary, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, Micajah Mayfield, Tris- Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
tram Dagget, Edward Curran, George Giller, Samuel | War be, and he is hereby, required to place the name of 
Fox, Joseph Neilson, Eli Sugart, Timothy Benedict,Asa Andrew Herrick, a soldier of the Revolution, and now a 
Quiry, Seth Higley, William Higginbotham, Lemuel With- | lunatic, upon the list of Revolutionary pensioners, and 
ington, William Harris, Amos Ingraham, Benjamin Jones, | pay to such persons as shall be appointed and properly 
Thomas Salsbury, John Israel, Elias Porter, Frederick | authorized, for the time being, to take charge of his per- 
Sheckler, Reuben Ricker, Anthony Sluthour, Reuben | son and estate, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to 
Carter, Joseph Smith, John Hudson, Nathaniel Fuller, commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
Henry Doll, Amos Andrews, Valentine Stickell, Joel | eight hundred and twenty-eight. 
Riggins, William Vickroy, Joseph Randall, John McMur- Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
try, James Long, William Rockwell, Stephen Bennet, of War be, and he is hereby, directed to place the name 
Josiah Mott, Simon Fobes, Thomas Bloomfield, Obed | of Thomas Scott, alias Knox, a soldier of the late war, 
Cushman, Nathan Lockwood, Dennis Jones, Robert Mil- | and now a lunatic, upon the list of invalid pensioners of 
ton, James Needs, Christopher Ward, Eliakim Clap, Wil- | the United States, and to pay to such person or persons 
liam Pew, Revolutionary soldiers, John MeClain, asailor, |as may be appointed and properly authorized to take 
and Christopher Sype, a musician, and restore to the | charge of the person and estate of said Thomas Scott, 
same list the names of Archibald Jackson, Roger Merrill, z Knox, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to 
; 























David Colson, Samuel Payson, Zadock Morris, Jacob commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
Cramer, James Davidson, George Lucas, Jacob Rading- eight hundred and twenty-eight ; which said pension 
ton, Ebenezer Beeman, Charles Sterns, Zacheus Rich, | shall continue so long as the said Secretary shall be satis- 
Francis Newton, Joshua Spears, Zephaniah Ross, Leonard | fied of the continuance of the disability aforesaid. 
Corl, and Moses Weld ; and to pay them each at the rate Sec. 1l. And be it Surther enacted, That the Secretary 
of eight dollars a month, commencing on the first day of | of W ar be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to the mi- 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight. nor children of Collins Hurlbut, a soldier of the late 
Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary | war, their. guardians, or such other person as may be 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, and required lawfully authorized to receive the same for the use of 
to pay, instead of their present pensions, to Humphrey | said children, the sum of four dollars per month, for the 
3ecket, Levi Hathway, and Jacob Zimmerman, Revolu- | term of five years, to commence on the first day of Janu- 
tionary soldiers, the sum of eight dollars a month to the | ary, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 
two former, four dollars to the latter, and eight dollars a Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, I hat the Secretary 
month to Minney Ryneason, and George Doogan, sol-| of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to 
diers of the late war, to commence respectively on the place upon the pension roll the name of James Royal, of 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight. Tennessee, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to be 
Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary | paid at the same time, and in the same manner, as pen- 
of War be, and he is hereby authorized and required to| sions are usually paid, to commence on the first day of 
place the names of James McFarlane, Henry Houser, | January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 
James Ferrel, Esau Ritchey, George W. Morrison, Ro-| Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the pensions 
bert Gumbleton, Robert Currey, William Ferguson, Levi| aforesaid shall be paid out of any moneys in the Treasu- 
M. Roberts, William M. Fowler, Ebenezer Lord, Joseph | ry, not otherwise appropriated, in the same manner that 
Booth, John Carlton, second, soldiers of the late war, | other pensions are now payable. 
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Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That, in all cases 
of the death of any of the pensioners named in this act, 
leaving a widow, such widow shall be entitled to receive 
the arrears of pensions due at the decease of her hus- | 
band, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe. 

Approved : May 20, 1830. 


| Hyson Skin and other 


AN ACT to establish a port of delivery at Delaware City. | 
Be it enacted, &c. That Delaware City, in the District 

of Philadelphia, shall be a port of delivery ; and a Sur- | 

veyor shall be appointed, who shall reside at said City. 
Approved : May 20, 1830. 


AN ACT making appropriations to carry into effect the 
Treaty of Butte des Mortes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and | 
they are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, to carry into effect 
a treaty with the Chippewa, Menomonie, and Winnebago 
Indians, ratified the twenty-third February, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine, viz. 

For the expense of distributing goods among the In- 
dians at said treaty, as stipulated in the fourth article, fif- 
teen thousand six hundred and eighty-two dollars. 

For purposes of education, as provided by the fifth ar- 
ticle, fer three years, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of Commissioners, and other ex- 
penses attending the adjustment of boundaries, and other | 
objects referred to in the first, second, and third articles, 
five thousand dollars. 

Approved : May: 20, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the City Council of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of twenty-five thousand | 
dollars, if so much be necessary, be applied by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the erection, or purchase of a 
United States’ Marine Hospital for the sick and disabled | 
seamen, at Charleston, South Carolina ; and, also, to in- 
demnify the City Council of Charleston, for the damages 
which they have sustained, from being obliged to provide | 
a building or buildings for such sick and disabled seamen, 
as would have been entitled to relief from the Marine 
Hospital Fund, in consequence of the failure of the Trea- | 
sury Department to furnish the amount of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, for the erection of a Marine Hospital, accord- 
ing to the terms of a contract entered into in the year one | 
thousand eight hundred and four, between the then Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, and the said City Council. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated for the foregoing purposes, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, May 20, 1830. 


AN ACT to reduce the duties on Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa. 
Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the thirty-first 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty, the duty on Coffee shall be two cents per pound, and 
from and after the thirty-first day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one, the duty on Coffee | 
shall be one cent per pound, and no more ; and from and | 
after the thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight | 
hundred and thirty, the duty on Cocoa shall be one cent 


United States. 


and other Green Teas, twelve cents per pound ; Sou- 
chong, and other Black Teas, except Bohea, ten cents 
per pound ; and Bohea four eents per pound ; and on 
teas imported from any other place, or in vessels other 
than those of the United States, the following rates, to 
wit : Imperial, Gunpowder, and Gomee, thirty-seven 
cents ; Hyson and Young Hyson, twenty-seven cents ; 
green teas, twenty cents; Sou- 
chong, and other black teas, except Bohea, eighteen 
cents ; and Bohea six cents per pound. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That Tea, Cocoa, and 
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| Coffee, which have been, or which shall be hereafter put 
| into the Custom House stores, under the bond of the im- 


porter, and which shall remain under the control of the 


| proper officer of the customs, on the thirty-first of De- 
| cember, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, and the 


thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, respectively, shall be subject to no high- 
er duty than if the same were imported, respectively, af- 
ter the said thirty-first day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, and the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one : Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
toalter or postpone the time when the duty on the said 
Tea, Cocoa, and Coffee shall be payable. 
Approved, May 20, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Jonathan Taylor, and the repre- 
sentatives of James Morrison and Charles Wilkins. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 


| pay, out of any money not otherwise appropriated, to Jo- 


nathan Taylur, and the representatives of James Morrison 


| and Charles Wilkins, twelve thousand sixty-one dollars 


and ninety-nine cents, in the proportion of one-third to 


| each, for the improvements made by the said Taylor, 


Morrison, and Wilkins, at the salt works, in what is now 
the State of Illmois, under a lease between the United 
States and them, dated on the fifth of February, one thou- 


| sand eight hundred and ten ; which amount was liquida- 
| ted by the President of the United States, on the second 


of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty ; and to 
be discharged by surrendering to said lessees, kettles of 
that value, at said works, but which the State of Lllinois 
has declined to surrender, claiming to own them by the 
cession of said works dy the United States to the Staie of 
Illinois. 

Approved : May 20, 1830. 


AN ACT to amend an act, entitled ‘ An act to regulate 
the practice in the Courts of the United States, for the 
District of Louisiana.” 

Be it enacted, &c. That the mode of proceeding in 
drawing and empanneling juries in the Courts of the 
United States for the Louisiana Districts shall be the same 
as is now provided by law in the District Courts of the 
State of Louisiana ; and that the Judge of the United 
States’ Courts in said District be, and he is hereby autho- 
rized, by rule, to adopt any amendment that may hereaf- 
ter be made to the laws of the said State, prescribing the 
qualification of jurors, and providing for drawing and 
empanneling juries. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted, That all the duties 
prescribed by the laws of the Stute of Louisiana, to be 
performed by the sheriff, in relation to the drawing and 
summoning of jurors, shall be performed by the marshals, 


per pound, and no more. And that, from and after the | and those so prescribed for the Parish Judge, or the Dis- 


thirty-first December, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, the following rates of duty and no other, shall 
be levied and collected on Teas imported from China, or 
other place East of the Cape of Good Hope, and in ves- 
seis of the United States, to wit : Imperial, Gunpowder, 
and Gomee, twenty-five cents per pound; Myson and 
Young Hyson, eighteen cents per pound ; Hyson Skin, 


trict Judge of the State, shall be performed by the Dis- 
trict Judge of the United States. And that the duties so 
| prescribed by the said State laws, imposed on any other 
State officer, shall be performed by such householders as 
shall be designated by the said Judge of the District 
Court of the United States. : 
Approved : May 20, 18 
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AN ACT to Incorporate the Alexandria Canal Company. 

Be it enacted, &e. That John Roberts, Phineas Janney, 
Robert J. Taylor, Thompson F. Mason, Hugh Smith, 
Anthony C. Cazenove, William H. Miller, Charles Ben- 
nett, Edmund J. Lee, Colin Auld, Henry Dangerfield, 
George Brent, and Jonathan Bucher, be, and they are 
hereby appointed Commissioners, any three of whom 
shall be competent to act, to receive subscriptions to the 
capital stock of the Company hereinafter incorporated. 
The said Commissioners shall cause books to be opened, 
at such times and places as they shall think fit, under the 
management of such persons as they shall appoint for re- 
ceiving subscriptions to the capital stock of the said 
Company, which subscriptions may be made either in 
person or by power of attorney ; and notice shall be giv- 
en by the said Commissioners of the time and place of 
opening the books. 

Sec. 2. .dnd be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners shall cause the books to be kept open at least 
twenty days, and within sixty days after the expiration 
thereof, shall call a general meeting of the subscribers, at 
the town of Alexandria, of which meeting notice shall be 
given by a majority of the Commissioners, in at least one 
newspaper published in the City of Washington, and one 
published in the town of Alexandria, at least twenty days 
next before the said meeting ; and such meeting shall 
and may be continued until the business shall be finished; 
and the Commissioners, at the time and place aforesaid, 
shall lay before the subscribers the books containing the 
state of the said subscription, and if one-fourth of the 
capital sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
should not appear to have been subscribed, then the said 
Commissioners, or a majority of them, are empowered to 
take and receive subscriptions to make up such deficien- 
cy, and may continue to take and receive subscriptions 
for the term of twelve months thereafter; and a just and 
true list of all subscribers, with the sum subscribed by 
each, shall be made out and returned by the said Com- 
missioners, or a majority of them, under their hands, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, to be 
carefully preserved ; and in case more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars shall be subscribed, then the 
sum subscribed shall be reduced to that amount by the 
said Commissioners, or a majority of them, by beginning 
at, and striking off a share from, the largest subscription 
or subscriptions, and continuing to strike off a share from 
all subscriptions under the largest, and above one share, 
until the same shall be reduced to the capital aforesaid, 
or until a share shall be taken from all subscriptions above 
one share ; and lots shall be drawn between subscribers 
of equal sums, to determine the number of shares which 
each subscriber shall be allowed to hold ona list to be 
made for striking off, as aforesaid ; and, if the sum sub- 
scribed shall exceed the capital aforesaid, then to strike 
off by the same rule, until the sum subscribed shall be 
reduced to the capital aforesaid, or all subscriptions re- 
duced to one share, respectively ; andif there be still an 
excess, then lots shall be drawn to determine the subscri- 
bers who are to be excluded, in order to reduce the sub- 
scription to the capital aforesaid, which striking off shall 
be certified on the list aforesaid ; and the capital stock of 
the Company hereby incorporated, shall consist of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, divided into shares of 
one hundred dollars each, of which every person subscri- 
bing may take and subscribe for one or more whole shares: 

Provided, That unless one-fourth of the said capital shall 
be subscribed, as aforesaid, all subscriptions under this 
act shall be void; and in case one-fourth, and less than the 
whole, shall be subscribed, then the said Commissioners, 
or a majority ot them, are hereby empowered and direct- 
ed to take and receive the subscriptions which shall first 
be offered in whole shares, as aforesaid, until the defici- 
ency shall be made up certificate of which additional 


subscription shall be made, under the hands of the said 
Commissioners, or a majority of them for the time being, 
and returned as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, whenever one 
half, or a greater part, of the said stock shall have been 
subscribed in the manner aforesaid, then the subscribers, 
their heirs and assigns, shall be, and are hereby declared 
to be, incorporated into a company, by the name of the 
Alexandria Canal Company, and may sue and be sued as 
such, and as such shall have perpetual succession, and a 
common seal ; and it shall thereupon be the duty of the 
said Commissioners, or a majority of them, to call a gene- 
ral meeting uf the subscribers, as they, ora majority of 
them, shall appoint, after advertising the same in such 
public prints as they, or a majority of them, may think 
proper ; and such of the said subscribers as shall be pre- 
sent at the said meeting, or a majority of them, are here- 
by a and required to elect a President and six 
Directors, for conducting the said undertakng, and ma- 
naging all the said Company’s business and concerns, for 
and during such time, not exceeding three years, as the 
said subscribers, or a majority of them, shall think fit ; 
and, in counting the votes of all general meetings of the 
said Company, each member shall be allowed one vote 
for every share, as far as ten shares, and one vote for eve- 
ry ten shares above ten, by him or her held at the time, 
in the stock of the said Company ; and any proprietor, 
by writing, under his or her hand, executed before two 
witnesses, may depute any other member or proprietor, 
to vote and act as proxy for him or her, at any general 
meeting : Provided, also, That no officer or director of 
said Company shall be allowed to vote on any stock but 
his own : And provided, also, Vhat nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent any person or per- 
sons, who may, from time to time, be by law appointed, 
from voting at any general meeting on any stock which 
may be held by any State. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said Presi- 
dent and Directors, and their successors, or a majority of 
them assembled, shall have full power and authority to 
appoint, and at their pleasure dismiss, such engineer or 
engineers, and agent or agents, as they may deem expe- 
dient, and to fix their compensation, and to agree with 
any person or persons, on behalf of the said Company, 
to cut canals, erect dams, open feeders, construct locks, 
and perform such other works as they sha!l judge ne- 
cessary and expedient for completing a canai, from the 
termination, or ether point on the Chesape~ke and Ohio 
Canal, to such place in the town of Alexandria as the 
Board of Directors shall appoint ; and out of the money 
arising from the subscriptions and tolls, to pay for the 
same, and to repair and keep in order the said canals, 
locks, and other necessary works thereto, ‘and to defray 
all incidental charges ; and also, to appoint a Treasurer, 
Clerk, and other officers, toll-gatherers, managers, and 
servants, as they shall judge requisite ; and to agree for 
and settle their respective wages or allowances, and to 
settle, pass, and sign their accounts ; and also, to make 
and establish rules of proceeding, and to transact all 
other business and concerns of the said Company, in and 
during the intervals between the general meetings of 
the same ; and they shall be allowed, as a compensation 
for their trouble therein, such sum of money as shall, by a 
general meeting of the stockholders, be determined 
Provided always, That the Treasurer shall give bond, in 
such penalty and with such security, as the said Pre- 
sident and Directors, or a majority of them, shall direct, 
for the true and faithful discharge of the trust reposed in 
him ; and-that the allowance to be made him for his ser- 
vices shall not exceed three dollars in the hundred, for 
the disbursements by him made ; and that no officer in 
the Company shall have any vote in the settlement 0! 
payment of his own account. 
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Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That, on all sub- 
scriptions there shall be paid, at the time of the subscrip- 
tion, on each share, one dollar; and thereafter, when the 
Company shall be formed, the stock subscribed shall be 
paid in such instalments, and at such times, as the Presi- 
dent and Directors shall, from time to time, require, as 
the work advances: Provided, That not more than one- 
half shall be demanded within any one year from the 
commencement of the work, nor any payment demanded 
until at least thirty days public notice thereof shall have 
been given in such public newspapers as the said Presi- 
dent and Directors shall direct such notices to be publish- 
ed in; and, whenever any subscriber shall fail to pay any 
instalment called for by the Company, it shall and may 
be lawful for the Company, upon motion, to be marle in any 
Court of Record, after ten days’ notice, to obtain a judg- 
ment against the subscriber so failing to pay; or the said 
Company, at their option, may sell the stock of such sub- 
scriber, after giving sixty days’ notice in such public news- 
papers as they may judge proper; and, if the proceeds 
of any such sale shall exceed the sum demandéd, the sur- 
plus, after paying the expenses of such sale, shall be paid 
to the subscriber so failing, or his legal representatives; 
and the purchaser at such sale shall become a stockhold- 
er, and be subject to the same rules and regulations, and 
entitled to the same privileges, rights, and emoluments, 
as original subscribers under this act. 

Sec. 6. And, to continue the succession of the said 
President and Directors, and to keep up the same num- 
ber, be tt enacted, That trom time to time, upon the ex- 
piration of the said term for which the said President and 


Directors were appointed, the stockholders of the said | 


Company, at their next general mecting, shall either 
continue the said President and Directors, or any of them, 
or choose others in their stead;(and, until such choice be 
made, the President and Directors for the time being 
shall continue in office;) and, in case of the death, remo- 


val, resignation, or incapability of the President, or any | 


of the Directors, may and shall, in manner aforesaid, 
elect any other person or persons to be President and Di- 
rectors, in the room of him or them, so dying, removing, 
or resigning; and may, at any one of their general mect- 
ings, remove the President, or any of the Directors, and 
appoint others for and during the remainder of the term 
for which such person or persons were at first to have 
acted. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That every Presi- 
dent and Director, before he acts as such, shall take an 
oath or affirmation, for the due execution of his office. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the presence, in 
person or proxy, of the stockholders having a major part 
of the stock, at least, shall be necessary to constitute a 
gencral meeting of the stockholders, which shall be held 
on the first Monday in May, in every year, at such con- 
venient place as shall be, from time to time, appointed 
by the said general meetings; but, if a sufficient num- 
ber shall not attend on that day, the stockholders who 
do attend, may adjourn from time to time, until the stock 
holders holding the major part of the stock do attend 
and the business of the Company is finished; to which 
meeting, the President and Directors shall make report, 
and render distinct accounts of all their proceedings; and 
on finding them fairly and justly stated, the stockhold- 
ers then present, ora majority of them, shall give a certi- 
ficate thereof, duplicate of which shall be entered on the 
Company’s books; and, at such yearly general meetings, 
after leaving in the hands of the Treasurer such sums as 
the stockholders, or a majority of them, shall judge ne 
cessary for repairs and contingent charges, an equal divi- 
dend of all the nett profits arising from the tolls hereby 
granted, shall be ordered and made to and among all the 
stockholders of the said Company, in proportion to their 


several shares, subject tothe several proyisions and en- | 
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actments hereinafter declared; and, pon any emergency, 
in the interval between the said yearly meetings, the sal 
President, or a majority of the said Directors, may ap- 
point a general meeting of the stockholders of the Com- 
pany, at any convenient place, giving at least one month’s 
previous notice in such newspapers as they shall think 
proper; which meeting may be adjourned, and continu- 
ed, as aforesaid; and in case the stockholders, or a majori- 
ty of them, in any general meeting aforesaid, shall deem 
it expedient to order a semi-annual, rather than a yearly 
dividend, as aforesaid, then, in like manner, with like no- 
tice, and under the like restrictions, there shall be a half 
yearly, or semi-annual dividend of nett profits declared 
and paid. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, for and in con- 
sideration of the expense the said stockholders will be at 
in cutting the said canal, erecting locks and dams, pro- 
viding aqueducts, feeders, and other works, and in im- 
proving and keeping the same in repair, the said canal, 
and all other works aforesaid, or which may be required 
to improve the navigation thereof, at any time thereafter, 
with all their profits, subject to the limitations herein pro- 
| vided, shall be, and the same are hereby, vested in the 
| said stockholders, their executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, forever, as tenants in common, in proportion to 
their respective shares; and that it shall and may be law- 
ful for the said President and Directors at all times, for- 
ever thereafter, to demand and receive, at such places as 
shall hereafter be appointed by the President and Direc- 
tors aforesaid, tolls for the passage of vessels, boats, rafts 
produce and all other articles, at such rates as the said 
President and Directors may hereafter allow and establish, 
accurding to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 10. nd be it further enacted, That, if the Com- 
missioners, or any of them, hereby required to be ap- 
pointed, shall die, resign, or refuse to act, the vacancy 
cecasioned thereby, shall be filled by a p:2rson or per- 
sons appointed by the President of the United States; 
and the person or persons so appointed, shall have all the 
power and authority which was vested in the commis- 
sioners, whose place he or they may be appointed to 
supply; and when any part of the canal aforesaid shall 
| have been completed, according tothe true intent and 
meaning of this act, the President and Directors of the 
| Company, hereby created, shall have power, and it shall 
| be their duty to ordain andestablish a rate of tolls to be 

paid upon boats, vessels, rafts, or other property, passing 
on the part of the canal so completed, and so, from time 
to time, as a part or parts shall be completed, until the 
entire canal shall have been finished, according to the 
true intent and meaning of this act; for the collection of 
| which tolls, the President and Directors shall have power 
to establish so many toll-houses, and, at their pleasure, 
| appoint and remove so many collectors, and at sucli pla- 
| ces as, from time to time, they may judge expedient; and 
the said President and Directors shall have full authority, 
| subject to the direction and control of a majority in inter- 
est of the stockholders represented in any general meet- 
| ing, to regulate and fix a tariff of tolls, not exceeding an 
average of two cents per ton, per mile; and so to adjust 
| the said tolls in relation to the capacity or burden of the 
| boats, and the dimensions of the rafts, passing the locks 
of the said canal, as to promote economy ef water and 
| time, in the navigation thereof. 

| Sec. 11. And be it further enacied, That the President 








and Directors shall annually or semi-annually declare and 
make such dividend of the nett profits, from the tolls to 
be received, according to the provisions of this act, and 
from other resources of the Company, as they may deem 
advisable, after deducting therefrom the necessary cur- 
rent and the probable contingent expenses, to be <ivid 

ed among the proprietors of the stock of the said Compa- 
ny, in preportion to their respective shares, until the an- 
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nual dividend thereon shall have reached twenty per cen- | against the said inquisition, it shall be affirmed by the 


tum, beyond which it shall never extend, but should the 
nett revenue of the Company exceed that amount for any 
two years in succession, then such excess shall be applied 
by the President and Directors, in such mode as shall be 
agreed on by a majority of the stockholders, convened in 
general meeting, to strengthening, improving, and ex- 
tending the works of the canal of every description re- 
quiring the same; and should the said tolls continue, af- 
ter such improvements have been completed, to nett 
more than twenty per cent. per annum to the stockhold- 
ers, for any two years in succession, the tolls upon the 
same shall be reduced by the President and Directors, 
according to some just and equitable ratio, till the said 
dividend shall fall to twenty per cent. per annum: Pro- 


Court, and recorded; but, if the said inquisition should 
be set aside, or if, from any cause, no inquisition shall be 
returned to such court within a reasonable time, the said 
Court may, at its discretion, as often as may be necessa- 
ry, direct another inquisition to be taken, in the manner 
above prescribed; and upon every such valuation, the 
jury is hereby directed to describe and ascertain the 
bounds of the land by them valued, and the quantity 
and duration of the interest and estate in the same, re- 

uired by the said Company for its use ; and their valua- 
tion shall be conclusive, upon all persons, and shall be 
paid by the said President and Directors to the owner of 
the land, or his legal representatives; and on payment 
thereof, the said company shall be seized of such land, 


vided, That should the said dividend thereafter sink be-| as of an absolute estate in peers or with such less 
low twenty per cent. per annum, the said tolls, or a part | quantity and duration of interest in the same, or subject 


thereof, may be renewed, till the said nett dividend | to such partial or temporary use or occupation, as shall 
reaches that amount. | be required and described as aforesaid, as if conveyed by 

Sec. 12. And be ii further enacted, That the said ca- the owner of them ; and whenever, in the construction 
nal, and the works to be erected thereon, in virtue of} of the said Canal, or any of the works thereof, locks, 
this act, when completed, shall forever thereafter be es- | dams, ponds, feeders, tunnels, aqueducts, bridges, or 
teemed and taken to be navigable as a public highway, | works, of any other description whatsoever appurtenant 
free for the transportation of all goods, commodities, and | thereto, it shall be necessary to use earth, timber, stone, 
produce, whatever, on payment of the tolls to be impos- | or gravel, or any other material, to be found on any of the 
ed, as provided by this act; and no other toll or tax what- | lands adjacent or near thereto, and the said President and 
ever, for the use of the said canal, and the works thereon | Directors, or their agent, cannot procure the same for 
erected, shall at any time hereafter be imposed, unless | the works aforesaid, by private contract, of the proprie- 
under sanction of a law of the United States. tor or owner, or in case the owner shall be a femme-co- 


Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That it shall and | 
may be lawful for the President and Directors, or a ma-| 


jority of them, to agree with the owners of any land, | 


through or on which it is intended that the said canal, or 
any of the works thereunto appertaining, shall pass, or | 
be situated, or of the Jand necessary for the construction | 
ofa basin at the termination of the said canal at Alexan- 


vert, or non compos, or under age, or out of the District 
of Columbia, the same proceedings, in all respects, shall 
be had, as in the case before mentioned, of the assess- 
ment and condemnation of the lands for the said canal, 
or the works appurtenant thereto. 

Sec. 14. and be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Company hereby incorporated, to cut, make, 


dria, for the purchase or use and occupation thereof; and | and construct the said Canal, with good and sufficient 
in case of disagreement, or in case the owner thereof | locks, on the most improved plan for expedition in the 
shall be a feme covert, under age, non-compos, or out of | use thereof, and with a width of not less than forty feet at 
the District of Columbia, on application to a Justice of | the surface of the water therein, or of twenty-eight feet 
the Peace of the county in which such lands shall be, the | at the bottom thereof, unless the quality of the soil shall 
said Justice of the Peace shall issue his warrant, under! require a narrow base, to admit of a sufficient slope to 
his hand and seal, to the Marshal of the District of Co-| preserve the banks from sliding down, and sufficient to 
lumbia, to summon a jury of eighteen inhabitants of that | admit, at all seasons, the navigation of boats and rafts, 
county, not related to the parties, nor in any manner in-| with a depth of not less than four feet water, at the 
terested, to meet on the land to be valued, at a day to be | least ; and whenever wastes shall be essential to the se- 
expressed inthe warrant, not less than ten, nor more than | curity of the said canal, and in no other situation what- 


twenty days thereafter; andthe Marshal, upon receiving | 
the said warrant, shall forthwith summon the said jury, | 
and, when met, shall administer an oath, or affirmation to | 
every juryman who shall appear, being not less than} 
twelve in number, that he will faithfully, justly, and im- | 
partially, value the land, and all damages the owner | 
thereof shall sustain by cutting the canal through such | 
land, or the use or occupation for the purposes and peri- | 
od necessary, of such land, according to the best of his 


ever, along the same, the waste water of the said canal 
may be, from time to time, sold or disposed of by the 
said company, for the purpose of supplying such works 
and machinery as require a water power ; and along one 
side at least, of the said canal, and such aqueducts as it 
may render necessary, there shall be provided, through- 
out its whole extent, a towing path of sufficient breadth 
to apply the power of horses to the navigation thereof. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the stock of 
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skill and judgment, and that, in such valuation, he will the said company shall be considered as personal estate, 
not spare any person for favor or affection, nor any | and shall only be transferable by the owners thereof, in 
person grieve, for malice, hatred, or ill-will; and in| person or by proxy, on the books of the company : Pro- 
every such valuation and assessment of damages, the | vided, That no transfer shall be made, except for one or 
jury shall be, and they are hereby, instructed to| more whole shares, and not for part of such share or 
consider in determining and fixing the amount there-| shares ; and that no share or shares shall at any time be 
of,the actual benefit which will accrue to the owner, | sold, conveyed, or held in trust, for the use and benefit, 
from conducting the said canal through, or erect-| or in the name of another, whereby the said President 
ing any of the said works upon his land, and to re- | and Directors, or the stockholders of the said company, 
gulate their verdict thereby, except that no assessment | or any of them, shall or may be challenged, or made to 
shall require any such owner to pay or contribute any | answer concerning any such trust ; but that every per- 
thing to the said company, where such benefit shall ex | son appearing, as aforesaid, to be a stockholder, shall, 
ceed, in the estimate of the jury, the value and damages | as to the others of the said company, be, to every intent, 
ascertained as aforesaid ; and the inquisition, thereupon | taken absolutely as such ; but as between any trustee, 
taken, shall be signed by the Marshal, and some twelve | and the person for whose benefit any trust shall be cre- 
or more of the jury, and returned by the Marshal to the | ated, the common remedy may be pursued. 

Clerk of the county ; and unless good cause be shown Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That, if the capital 
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aforesaid shall prove insufficient, it shall and may be law- 
ful for the said company, from time to time, to increase 
the said capital, by the addition of so many whole shares 
as shall be judged necessary by the said stockholders, or 
a majority of them, present at any owe meeting of the 
said company ; and the said President and Directors, or 
a majority ef them, are hereby empowered and required, 
after giving at least two months’ previous notice thereof 
in ot newspapers as they may think proper, to open 
books at such places as they shall think proper, for re- 
ceiving such additional subscriptions, in which the stock- 
holders of the said company, for the time being, shall, 
and are hereby declared to have the preference of all 
others, for the first thirty days after the said books shall 
be opened, as aforesaid, of taking and subscribing for so 
many whole shares as any of them shall choose ; an! the 
said President and Directors are hereby required to ob- 
serve, in all other respects, the same rules therein, as are 
by this act prescribed for receiving and adjusting the first 
subscriptions, and in like manner to return, under the 
hands of any three or more of them, an exact list of 
such additional subscriptions, with the sums subscribed, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
to be by him preserved, as aforesaid ; and all stockhold- 
ers of such additional shares shall, and are hereby de- 
clared to be, from thenceforward, incorporated into the 
said company. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That, whenever it 
shall become necessary to subject the lands of any indi- 
viduals to the purposes provided for in this act, and their 
consent cannot be obtained, it shall and may be lawful 
for the company to enter upon such land, and proceed 
to the execution of such works as may be requisite ; and 
that the pendency of any proceedings in any suit, in the 
nature of a writ of ad quod damnum, or any other pro- 
ceeding, shall not hinder or delay the progress of the 
work ; and it shall be the duty of every Court to give 
precedence to coutroversies which may arise between 
the company created by this act, and the proprietors ot 
land sought to be condemned for public uses, and to de- 
termine them in preference to all other causes. 

Sec. 18, nd be it further enacted, That the Common 
Council of the town of Alexandria be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to subscribe for the capital stock of 
the said are on behalf of the Corporation of the 
said town, and to borrow money for the payment thereof, 
and to raise by taxes, to be imposed on the inhabitants 
of the said town, and the property therein such sums 
as shall be necessary for the payment of such subscrip- 
tions or loans, 

Approved : May 26, 1830. 


AN ACT to quiet the titles of certain purchasers of lands 
between the lines of Ludlow and Roberts, in the State 
of Ohio. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the President of the United 


States be, and he hereby is, authorized to pay, out of any | 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Virginia military claimants of lands situated between the 
two ‘ines in the State of Ohio, commonly called Ludlow’s 
and Roberts’ lines, and South of the Greenville treaty 


line, located prior to the twenty-sixth day of June, in the | 


year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve, 
the sum of sixty-two thousand five hundred and fifteen 
dollars and twenty-five cents, with interest thereon from 
the fourth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
at six per cent. per annum, until paid; being the amount 
at which said lands were valued, exclusive of improve- 
ments, under the act of Congress, entitled ‘* An act to 
authorize the President of the United States to enter into 
certain negociations relative to the lands located under 
Virginia military land warrants, lying between Ludlow’s 
ard Roberts’ lines, in the State of Ohio :” Provided, how- 
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ever, That, before the payment of said sum, the said 
claimant or claimants shall relinquish, by deed or deeds, 
to the United States, in such manner as the President 
shall direct, their title or titles to the said lands. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the payments 
aforesaid shall be made as directed to the said claimants, 
according to the valuation of their respective tracts of land, 
made under the above recited act of Congress. 

Approved . May 26, 1830. 


AN ACT toprovide for the final se‘tlement of land claims 
in Florida. 

Be it enacted, &c. That all the claims and titles to land 
filed before the Register and Receiver of the Land Office, 
acting as Commissioners in the District of East Florida, 
under the quantity contained in one league square, which 
have been decided and recommended for confirmation, 
contained in the reports, abstracts and opinions of said 
Register and Receiver, transmitted to the secretary of 
the Treasury, according to law, and referred by him to 
Congress, on the fourteenth day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, be, and the same are 
hereby confirmed, with the exception of such claims as 
were confirmed by the Spanish Government, subsequent 
to the twenty-fourth day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, which shall be re-examined and 
reported, with the evidence, by the Register and Re- 
ceiver, before the next session of Congress, to the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury, to be laid before Congress. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That all the conflict- 
ing Spanish claims, reported in obedience to the fourth 
section of the act of Congress, approved May the eighth, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, and recom- 
mended for confirmation as valid titles, be, and the same 
are hereby, confirmed, so far as the United States have 
any title to the same. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all claims de- 
rived from the former British Government, contained in 
reports of the Commissioners of East Florida, or the Re- 
gister and Receiver, acting as such, who did not avail 
themselves of the provisions of the treaty between Spain 
and England, signed at Versailles on the twentieth of 
January, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, 
by leaving said Province, but who remained in the same, 
and became Spanish subjects, and whose titles were ap 
proved by the Spanish authorities, and have been recom- 
mended for confirmation by said Commissioners, or Re- 
gister and Receiver, acting as such, be, and the same, are 
hereby, confirmed. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all the remain- 
| ing claims which have been presented according to law, 
| and not finally acted upon, shall be adjudicated and final. 
ly settled upon the same condition, restrictions, and limi- 

tations, in every respect, as are prescribed by the act of 
Congress, approved twenty-third May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, entitled ‘* An act supplemen- 
tary to the several acts providing for the settlement and 
confirmation of private land claims in Florida.” 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
| duty of the Register and Receiver to deliver over all pa- 
pers relative to private land claims in East Florida to the 
| keeper of the public archives 
Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, ‘That all confirma- 
tions of land titles under this act, shall only operate as a 
| relinquishment of the right of the United States to the 
said lands respectively, and shall not be construed either 


| asa guarantee of any such titles, or in any manner affect- 


ing the rights of other persons to the same lands. 

| Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, Thatso much of the 
act of twenty-third of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, as directed that the selection of claim- 
ants who availed themselves of the first section of said 
| act, by accepting a quantity equal to one league square 
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within their respective grants, which confined the selec- 
tion to sectional lines, shall not be held to extend to the 
selection by the claimants of a greater quantity than a 
section, but the said claimants, who have, or may hereaf- 
ter select, under the provisions of said law, any quantity 
equal to the amount granted in bodies larger than a sec- 
tion in the form of any Spanish survey or plat of survey, 
or where the sections are broken by any river, the said 
Jand so selected, or which may be so selected, is hereby 
confirmed to said claimants ; and it shall be the duty of 
the Surveyor General to make a survey and certificate of 
all such claims, to return the same to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, and thereupon a patent shall 
issue to the original grantee, or to his assignee, if the 
land has been sold or transferred to any other person, or 
to the legal owner by purchase or descent. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the claimants 
who are entitled to the provisions of that act, or who may 
avail themselves of the foregoing provision of this act, 
by taking a quantity equal to a league square in lieu of the 
whole grant, shall be, and they are hereby, allowed the 
further time of one year, from the passage of this act, to 
execute their relinquishmem, and to file their acceptance 
of the provisions of said law. 

Sec. 9. And beit further enacled, That it shall be the 
duty of the Registers and Receivers to restore to the 
claimants the title deeds on which they may have finally 
rejected the claims. 

Approved: May 26, 1850. 
AN ACT for the distribution of certain books therein 

mentioned. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the copies of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution, published 
in pursuance of a resolution of Congress of twenty-seventh 
March, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, which 
have been or may hereafter be received at the Depart- 
ment of State, be distributed and dispcsed of in man- 
ner following to wit: 

To the President and Vice President of the U. States, 
one copy each ; to the Heads of Department, five copies 
cach ; to the Postmaster General, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the Superintendent of the Pa- 
tent Office,one copy each; to each member and Delegate 
of the present Congress, one copy ; to the Library of the 


ciety, and Athenzum, one copy ; and to each person who 
has been President of the United States, one copy ; and 
that the residue remain in the custody ofthe Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, till otherwise ordered by the 
House. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the books here- 
by directed to be distributed, be properly prepared for 
transmission, under the direction of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives ; and that they be forwarded 
free of postage, by mail, to the persons hereby authoriz- 
edi to receive them, or delivered to the order of said per- 
sons in the city of Washington. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That, of the copies of 
the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution which 
| shall remain after the distribution aforesaid,one copy shall 
be distributed to each new member of each Congress suc- 
ceeding the present, until all the copies shall have been 
distributed, with the exception of twenty-five, which 
shall be retained for the Library of Congress. 

Approved, May 26, 1830, 

AN ACT for the relief of Jonathan Chapman. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the Collector of the Customs 
for the district of Boston and Charlestown, be authorized 
to issue certificates of debenture to Jonathan Chapman, 
| for the amount of drawback of duties on fifty hogsheads 
| of domestic spirits, containing five thousand five hundred 
and thirty-one gallons, which were shipped on board the 
brig Prudent, Benjamin Barney, master, at Boston, on 
the eighth day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, for Gibraltar and a market ; which ship- 
ment was entered at the Custom-house, conformably to 
law, except that the necessary oath was not taken, nor 
the bond given within the time prescribed : Provided, 
That the said Jonathan Chapman shall, in all other res- 
| pects, comply with the law, to entitle him to the said de- 
benture. 
Approved, May 26, 1830. 








AN ACT to confirm the claim of Isidore Moore, of Mis- 
souri. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the claim of Isidore Moore, of 
Perry county, Missouri, to five hundred arpens of land, at 
the place where he now resides, as assignee of Thomas 
Fenwick, under a concession, granted by Zenon Tru- 


Senate, five copies, to the Library of the House of Repre- | deau, late Lieutenant Governor of Upper Louisiana, dat- 
sentatives, ten copies ; to the Attorney General, the | ed the first day of June, one thousand seven hundred and 
Judges ofthe Supreme Court, and of the other Courts of | ninety-seven, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed ; and 
the United States, each one copy ; to each Governor ofa | the proper Surveyor of the United States shall survey the 





State or Territory, for the public library of the State or 
Territory, one copy ; to the Military Academy at West 
Point, and to each incorporated University, College, His- 
torical or Antiquarian Society, and Athenzum, one copy; 
to the Secretary of State, one copy for each American 
Legation in. foreign countries; to the Secretary of the 
Navy five copies for the Naval Commanders on different 
stations ; and to each person who has been President of 
the U. States, one copy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, of the edition of 
the Journals of the Huuse ordered to be printed by a re- 
solution of this House of eighteenth May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six, the copies be distributed 
in the manner following, to wit : 

To the President and Vice Presicent of the U. States, 
one copy each, to the Heads of Department, five copies 
each ; to each Member and Delegate of the present Con- 
gress, one copy ; to the Library of the Senate, five co- 
pies ; tothe Library of the House of Representatives, 
ten copies ; to the Attorney and Postmaster General, one 
copy each ; to each Governor of a State or Territory, for 
the public library of the State or Territory, one copy ; to 
the Military Academy at West Point, and to each incor- 
porated University, College, Historical or Antiquarian So- 


said claim, so as to include the improvements of the said 
Isidore Moore, as nearly in the centre of the tract, as the 
situation of other private claims may admit ; and, upon 
presentation of an authentic copy of such survey to the 
General Land office a patent shall be issued to the said 
Isidore Moore, for the land so surveyed: Prvvjded, That 
this act shall not affect the rights of any other individual 
to the same grant hereby confirmed ; and that, if any part 
of such survey should fall upon the sixteenth section, re- 
served fortownship schools, the County Court of Perry 
may select any other section, or part of a section, in the 
same township, the sale of which is authorized by law, 
and enter the same with the Register of the proper Land 
Office, to be reserved for the use of schools in said town- 
ship, instead of such sixteenth secticn. 
Approved, May 26, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Nancy Moore. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Nancy Moore, of the County of 
St. Charles, State of Missouri, is hereby authorized to re- 
linquish to the United States, the North-east quarter sec- 
tion number thirty-six, in township forty-eight, in range 
seven, west, entered by mistake and patented to said 
Nancy Moore, on the first day of October, in the year of 
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our Lord one thousand eight hundred and nineteen ; and 
the said Nancy shall be, and hereby is authorized to se- 
lect any other quarter section of land containing one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, from any lands within the District 
of St. Louis aforesaid. which may be subject to entry at 
private sale ; for which quarter section, when entered, a 
patent shall issue as in other cases. 
Approved, May 26, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Payson Perrin. 


Be it enacted,&c.That the Collector of the Customs for 
the district of Boston and Charlestown be authorized to 
issue certificates of debenture to Payson Perrin, for the 
amount of drawback of duties on one hundred _and five 
bales, and thirty half bales of Bengal Cotton, shipped on 
board the ship Tartar, of which the said Payson Perrin 
was master, at Boston, in September, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, for Havre, in France, which ship- 
ment was entered at the Custom-house for exportation, 
but the oath required by law was not taken, nor the bond 
given within the time prescribed by law : Provided, That 
said Payson Perrin shall, in all other respects, comply 
with the law, to entitle him to the said debenture. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relie? of Mountjoy Bayly. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be direct- 
ed to pay to Mountjoy Bayly, his commutation of five 
years’ full pay asa Captain in the Maryland line, in the 
war of the Revolution : Provided, He shall satisfy the said 
Secretary that he was entitled to said commutation, and 
never received it from the United States. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Lucy M. Lipscomb. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred dollars, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, be, and the same is hereby appropriated, to the 
payment of that sum to Lucy M- Lipscomb, of Missouri, 
for so much money, erroneously deposited by her agent 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States ; tobe 
paid to the said Lucy, or to her order, on demand. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of John Edgar, of Illinois. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury Department be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to pay to General John Edgar, heretofore an 
acting Captain in the Navy, during the Revolutionary 
War, the same sum, in gross, and the same pay during 
his life, which other Captains have received, in virtue of 
the provisions of the act of Congress, entitled ‘ An act 
for the relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of 
the Army of the Revolution,” approved fifteenth May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 

AN ACT for the benefit of the creditors of Bennet and 
Morte. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, directed to pay out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
nine thousand three hundred and forty dollars to Isaac T. 
Preston, Eleazer W. Ripley, and Eben Fisk, for and on 
account of Bennet and Morte, late contractors for build- 
ing the fortifications at Petite Coquille, and the Rigolets 
Pass, Louisiana ; to be distributed and paid by them to 
a creditors of the said Bennet and Morte, according to 
aw. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 
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AN ACT to provide for the appointment of a Solicitor of 
Treasury. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there be appointed, by the 

President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; some suitable person, learn- 
ed in law, to be Solicitor of the Treasury ; and that all 
and singular the powers and duties that are by law vested 
in, and required from, the Agent of the Treasury of the 
United States, shall be transferred to, vested in, and re- 
quired from, the said Solicitor of the Treasury ; and the 
said Solicitor of the Treasury shall also perform and dis- 
charge so much of the duties heretofore belonging to the 
office of Commissioner, or acting Commissioner of the 
Revenue, as relates to the superintendence of the collec- 
tion of outstanding direct and internal duties. And the 
said Solicitor shall have charge of all lands and other pro- 
perty, which have been or shall be assigned, set off, or 
conveyed to the United States, in payment of debts, and 
of all trusts created for the use of the United States, in 
a of debts due them ; and to sell and dispose of 
ands assigned, or set off to the United States, in pay- 
ment of debts, or being vested in them by mortgage, or 
other security for the payment of debts ; and in cases 
where real estate hath already become the property of 
the United States by conveyance, or otherwise, in 
payment of a debt, and such debt hath been fully paid, 
in money, and the same hath been received by the United 
States, it shall and may be lawful for the Solicitor of the 
Treasury to release by deed, or otherwise convey the 
same real estate to the debter from whom it was taken, 
if he shall be living, or if such debtor be dead, to his heirs 
er devisees, or such person as they shall appoint. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause to be transferred to the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, all books, papers, and records, belong- 
ing or appertaining to the office of Agent of the Treasu- 
ry, or belonging and appertaining to the superintendence 
of the collection of outstanding direct taxes and internal 
duties; and the Comptroller of the Treasury, and all 
other officers, who have heretofore been required to 
cause accounts to be stated and certified, or to make out 
or forward lists, returns, reports, or statements, to the 
Agent of the Treasury, are hereby required to cause such 
accounts to be stated and certified,and such lists, returns, 
reports, and statements, to be made, and forwarded to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury ; and all lists, returns, reports, 
and statements, respecting outstanding direct taxes and 
internal duties, heretofore required to be made to the 
Commissioner or acting Commissioner of the Revenue, 
shall hereafter be made to the said Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury. 
Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That whenever any 
bond for duties shall be delivered to a District Attorney 
for suit, the Collector so delivering the same shall imme- 
diately give information thereof to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, with a full and exact description of the date of 
such bond, the amount due thereon, and the name of all 
the obligors thereto : and the Solicitor of the Treasury 
shall thereupon make such entry thereof as that the said 
Attorney may duly appear chargeable therewith, until 
the amount thereof shall have been paid to the United 
States, or he shall have obtained judgment thereon, and 
delivered execution to the Marshal, or shall otherwise 
have been duly discharged therefrom : and the several 
District Attorneys of the United States shall, immediately 
after the end of every term of the Circuit and District 
Courts of the United States in their respective districts 
forward to the Solicitor of the Treasury a full and parti- 
cular statement, as well of all cases in which the United 
States are party, which are pending in said courts, as of 
those which may have been decided during such term, 
accompanied by a certificate of the Clerk of such Court ; 
and it shall be the duty of the Solicitor of the Treasury to 
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make constant and strict comparisons and examinations 
of the said returns of the District Attorneys, of the re- 
ports made by the Collectors of bonds delivered to the 
Attorneys for suit ; and if it shall appear that any Collec- 
tor shall make return of any bond as in suit, or delivered 
for suit, which is not, at the time, in suit, or delivered for 
suit, or shall return any bond as in suit, for the whole 
amount thereof, when part thereof has been paid to him, 
or as in suit for more than is actually due thereon, the So- 
licitor of the Treasury shall, immediately upon discovery 
thereof, communicate the same to the President of the 
United States; and it shall further be the duty of each 
Collector to accompany his return for the last quarter of 
every year with a particular account of bonds in suit, stat- 
Ing the amount actually unpaid on each; and to the 
truth of such account he shall certify on oath. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when any suit 
or action for the recovery of any fine, penalty, or forfei- 
ture, shall be instituted or commenced, a statement of 
such suit or action shall be immediately transmitted to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, by the Attorney instituting the 
same, and whenever any seizure shall be made for the 
purpose of enforcing any forfeiture, the Collector or other 
person causing such seizure to be made, shall, in like 
manner, immediately give information thereof to the Soli- 
citor of the Treasury. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said Solicitor 
shall have power to instruct the District Attorneys, Mar- 
shals, and Clerks of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, in all matters and proceedings, appertain- 
ing to suits in which the United States is a party, or inte 
rested, and cause them or either of them, to report to him 
from time to time, any information he may require in re- 
lation to the same. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all moneys reco- 
vered or collected by the Solicitor of the Treasury, or un- 
der his direction shall be reported By him to the officer 
from whom the bond or other evidence of debt, was re- 
ceived, and proper credit be given therefor ; and he shall 
report in like manner, all credits allowed by due course 
of law ; or any suits under his direction. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Solicitor of the Treasury, with the approba- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to establish such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the 
observance of Collectors, District Attorneys, and Mar- 
shals, respecting suits in which the United States are 
parties, as may be deemed necessary for the just respon- 
sibility of those officers, and the prompt collection of all 
revenues and debts due and accruing to the United 
States. 

Sec 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Solicitor of the Treasury to obtain from the 
several District Attornies of the United States, full and 
accurate accounts of all causes and actions pending | 
in the courts of the United States, in which the United 
States shall be plaintiffs, onthe fourth day of July next; 
and shall cause an intelligible abstract thereof, showing 
the names of the parties in each suit, the cause of action, 
the time of its commencement, and such other matters as | 
may be necessary to full information respecting the 
same, to be prepared and laid before Congress at the 
commencement of the next session. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he hereby is authorized to transfer 
one of the Clerks now employed in the office of the Fifth 
Auditor, to the office of Solicitor of the Treasury ; and 
the said Clerk shall continue to receive the same salary as | 
at present. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney General of the United States, at the 
request of said Solicitor, to advise with and direct the 
said Solicitor as to the manner of conducting the suits, 
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proceedings, and prosecutions aforesaid ; and the At. 

torney General shall receive, in addition to his present 

salary, the sum of five hundred dollars per annum. 

Sec. 11, And be it further enacted, That the Solicitor 
of the Treasury shall receive an annual salary of three 
thousand five hundred dollars ; and be authorized to em. 
ploy, with the approbation of the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury, one Clerk, who shall receive a salary of eleven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum; and one Messenger, 
with a salary of five hundred dollars per annum. All ict- 
ters to and from the Solicitor of the Treasury, relating 
to the duties and business of his office, shall be transmit. 
ted by mail free of postage. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
three thousand five hundred dollars be, and the same 
hereby is appropriated for the payment of the said sala. 
ries for the present year ; to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT making appropriations for certain expenditures 
on account of the Engineer, Ordnance, and Quarter- 
master’s Departments. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and 
the same are hereby appropriated, to wit : 

For the erection of barracks and the purchase of land 
* Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, twelve thousand dol- 
ars. 

For the payment of the land upon which the bar 
racks are erected at Houlton, in the State of Maine, six 
hundred and twenty nine dollars and twenty-one cents. 

For the completion of the barracks at New London, 
and for a portico to the officers’ quarters, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For barracks, quarters, hospital, and store-houses at 
Green Bay, fifleen thousand dollars. 

For the completion of Jefferson Barracks, in the State 
of Missouri, eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. 

For the erection of a store-house for the subsistence 
and Quartermaster’s Departments at Baton Rouge, three 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the erection of barracks at Key West, and fv 
ditching, draining, and clearing the ground required to 
be used for military purposes, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For opening a road from Green Bay to Winnebago 
Lake, and thence to Fort Winnebago, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the completion of the military road in the State of 
Maine, forty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty-one 
dollars and seventy-two cents. 

For the erection of wooden barracks for the troops at 
Fortress Monroe, ten thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of five and a half acres of land fo 
the use of the National Armory at Springfield, in Massa 
chusetts, two thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the erection of a new fire-proof Arsenal at the Na- 
tional Armory at Springfield, in Massachusetts, sixtcen 
thousand dollars. 

For the National Armory at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, 
viz: For extending the walls and emyankments whic! 
convey the water from the Potomac river to the works, 
nine thousand three hundred dollars ; for erecting a forg- 
ing shop, tilt hammer, and new workshop, six thousand 
five hundred dollars ; for the erection of ten additional 
dwelling houses for the workmen, ten thousand dollars ; 
for slating the rvofs of the present workshops, three 
thousand two hundred dollars. ap 

For the purchase of five acres of land adjoining the 
Arsenal at Watertown, Massachusetts, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the erection of a military laboratory and workshop 
at West Point, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
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For the purchase of a Lithographic Press, of paper, 
and ink, and for the employment of a suitable Lithogra- 
pher for the War Department, six hundred dollars. 
For barracks at Fort Gratiot, five thousand dollars. 
For the security of the Pea Patch Island ; for the con- 
struction of a new water tank ; and for gravelling the pa- 
rade at Fort Delaware, forty-one thousand three hundred 
and twenty-one dollars and fourteen cents. 
Approved, May 31, 1830. 





AN ACT providing for the settlement of the accounts of 
certain Diplomatic Functionaries. 

Be wt enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, to settle the ac- 
counts of William B. Lawrence, late Chargé des Affaires 
of the United States at London ; of Alexander H. Eve- 
rett, late Minister of the United States to Spain ; and of 
James Barbour, Jr., late ee eek of Legation at 
London ; William Radcliffe, late Consul of the United 
States at Lima, for diplomatic services performed upon 
the death of the Chargé des Affaires of the United States; 
and of William H. D. C. Wright, Consul of the United 
States at Rio de Janeiro, for diplomatic services perform- 
ed upon the retirement of the Chargé des Affaires of the 
United States ; as far as the same shall appear to the Se- 
cretary of State to have been sanctioned by instructions 
from the Department of State, or to have a just and equi- 
table foundotion in usage. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 









AN ACT making a re-appropriation of a sum heretofore 
appropriated for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Be it enacted, &?c. That the unexpended balance of 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars, appropriated by the 
act entitled ** An act ‘making an appropriation for the 
suppression of the slave trade,” approved, May twenty- 
fourth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, be 
re-appropriated to the same object, pursuant to the act of 
Congress of the third of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nineteen. 

Approved, May 31, 1830. 


















AN ACT for the relief of certain officers and soldiers of 
the Virginia Line and Navy, and of the Continental 
Army, during the Revoluticnary War. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the officers and soldiers, sai- 
lors and marines, who were in the service of Virginia on 
her own State establishment during the Revolutionary 
war, and who were entitled to military land bounties, 
by the lawsand resolutions of that State, their heirs and 
assigns, shall be, and they are hereby authorized to sur- 
render, to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, such of their warrants for the said land bounties 
as shall remain unsatisfied, in whole or in part, and to re- 
ceive certificates or scrip for the same, at any time before 
the first day of January, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five, which certificates of scrip shall 
be issued by the said Secretary, and signed by him, and 
countersigned by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in the following manner, that is to say: There 
shall be a separate certificate or scrip for such sum as 
shall, at the time of issuing the same, be equal to the 
then minimum price of each quantity of eighty acres of 
land due by such warrants, and remaining unsatisfied at 
the time of such surrender, and a like certificate or scrip 
for such sum as, at the time, shall be equal to the mini- 
mum price of the quantity that shall so remain unsatisfied, 
of any such warrant after such subdivisions of the amount 
into quantities of eighty acres. And where any such war- 
rant shall have been lost or mislaid, by time and accident, 
it shall and may be lawful for the party desiring to sur- 
render the same, to surrender an official copy thereof, 
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certified under the seal of the land office of Virginia,with 
the affidavit of the party endorsed upon, or accompany- 
ing the same, stating that such warrant has been lost 
or mislaid, and that the original has not been sold or 
transferred, to the knowledge or belief of the party so 
surrendering, or his or her guardian. 
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Sec. 2. ind be it further enacted, That it shall be the 


duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, to 
request the Executive of Virginia, to furnish him with a 
statement of all such warrants, within the purview of this 
act, as have already issued, showing the number and 
date of each warrant, and the quantity of acres granted 
by each, and also a monthly statement of the same de- 
scription, showing the number, date, and quantity, of 
such warrants as shall hereafter be granted. And no war- 
rant shall be taken to be within the provisions of- this act, 
which shall hereafter be granted, unless the Executive 
of Virginia shall cause a certificate to be endorsed there- 
on, signed by some proper officer, stating that the party 
to whom such warrant shall be so granted, his, her, or 
their ancestor or devisor, was entitled thereto by some 
law or resolution of the said State, in force at the time of 
the deed of cession, by the State of Virginia, to the United 
States. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, before the Se- 


cretary of the Treasury shall issue the scrip required by 
the provisions of this bill, the applicants shall produce 
to him the certificate of the Register of the Land Office 
in’ Kentucky, and the certificate of the Surveyor of the 
military lands of the Virginia line, that the warrants, 
(when the original is presented, or the copy, when the 
origina] has been lost or destroyed) has not been located, 


surveyed, or patented, in Kentucky, attested by the seal 
of his office. 


Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the certificates 


or scrip to be issued by virtue of this act, shall be receiv- 
able in payment for any lands hereafter to be purchased 
at private sale, after the same shall have been offered 
at public sale, and shall remain unsold at any of the Land 
Offices of the United States, established, or to be esta- 
blished, in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. And 
all such certificates or scrip as shall be issued by virtue 
of this act, shall be assignable, by endorsements thereon, 
attested by two witnesses : Provided, ‘That all certificates 
or scrip to be issued, in virtue of any warrant hereafter to 
be granted, shall be issued to the party originally enti- 


tled thereto, or his heir or heirs, deyisee or devisees, as 
the case may be. 


Sec 5. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of 


this act shall be deemed and taken to extend to all such 
officers, soldiers, sailors, marines, ‘chaplains, musicians, 
surgeons, and surgeons’ mates, in the land or sea service 
of the State of Virginia during the Revolutionary war,and 
generally, to every person to whom the State had en- 
gaged to pay a land bounty for services in that war, of 
any description, by any Jaw or resolution passed before, 


and in force at the date of the said deed of cession ; ex- 
cept only such persons as are mentioned in, and provided 
for, by the reservation contained in the said deed of ces- 
sion in favor of the officers and soldiers of the said State 
on continental establishment : Provided, That no scrip 
issued under the provisions of this act, shall entitle the 
holder to enter or purchase any sett!ed or occupied lands, 
without the written consent of such settlers or occupants, 
as may be actually residing on said lands at the time the 
same shall be entered or applied for : And provided, also, 
That the amount of land thus located, shall not exceed 
two hunéred and sixty thousand acres. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of the first and fourth sections of this act, shall extend to 
and embrace owners of military land warrants, issued by 
the United States, in satisfaction of claims for bounty 
land for seryices during the Revolutionary war ; and that 
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the laws, heretofore enacted, providing for the issuing 
said warrants, are hereby revived and continued in force 
for two years. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of this act shall also be deemed and taken to extend to 
all the unsatisfied warrants of the Virginia army, on con- 
tinental establishment: Provided, That the uantity 
thereof shall not excceed fifty thousand acres, in addi- 
tion to the two hundred and sixty thousand acres hereto- 
fore authorized to be located by their State line. 

Approved, May 30, 1830. 





AN ACT making appropriations for examinations and 
surveys, and also, for certain works of Internal Im- 
provement. 

Be it enacted, &#c., That the following sums be, and 
they are hereby appropriate|, to be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, viz : 

For defraying the expenses incidental to making exa- 
minations and surveys for National Works, under the act 
of the thirtieth April, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, including five thousand one hundred and 
four dollars and twenty-seven cents, for arrearages on ac- 
count of surveys and office rent in the years one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, and one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, thirty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, 
seven thousand dollars, 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Saganaw bay, 
seven thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Chicago, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For completing repairs on the road between Alachua 
Court House and Jacksonville, in Florida, two thousand | 
dollars. 

For completing the road from Alagua to Mariana, two | 
thousand dollars. 

For completing the survey and estimate of a canal to 
connect the waters of the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, ten thousand four hundred dollars. And it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of War to cause a detailed re- 
port to be made out, showing the practicability or im- 
practicability of making a ship or other canal, and the 
reasons for either, with an estimate of the probable ex- 
pense, and advantages of such a canal as may be consi- 
dered practicable. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated, for the purpose of opening, gtading, and 
making the Cumberland road, westwardly of Zanesville, | 
in the State of Ohio ; and that the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated for the 
purpose of opening, grading, and bridging the Cumber- 
Jand road, in the State of Indiana, commencing at Indian- 
apolis, and progressing with the work to the eastern and 
western boundaries of said State ; and that the sum of 
forty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby appro- 
priated for the purpose of opening, grading, and bridg- 
ing the Cumberland road, in the State of Illinois ; which 
said sums shall be paid out of any money not otherwise 
appropriated, and replaced out of the fund reserved for 
laying out and making roads, under the direction of Con- 
gress, by the several acts passed for the admission of | 

the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, into 
the Union, on an equal footing with the original States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the imme- 
diate accomplishment of these objects, the superintend- 
ents heretofore appointed, or hereafter to be appointed, 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illincis, shall, under 
the direction of the President of the United States, faith- 
fully execute the work and disburse the money, giving 
bond and security as he shall direct, and receiving such | 


compensation as in his opinion shall be equitable and 
just, not exceeding to each that heretofore allowed by 
law to the superintendent of the Cumberland road, in the 
State of Ohio. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of fif- 
teen thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby grant- 
ed, for claims due and remaining unpaid at the Treasury, 
on account of the Cumberland road, east of Wheeling, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Lapprove this bill, and ask a reference to my commu- 
nication to Congress of this date, in relation thereto. 

May 31, 1830. ANDREW JACKSON. 
AN ACT to provide for an exchange of lands with the 

Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, 

and for theirremoval West of the river Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &c. That it shall and may be lawful for 
the President of the United States to cause so much of 
any territory belonging to the United States, west of the 
river Mississippi, not included in any States, or organized 
territory, and to which the Indian title has been extinguish- 
ed, as he may judge necessary, to he divided into a suit- 
able number of Districts, for the reception of such tribes 
or nations of Indians as may choose to exchange the lands 
where they now reside, and remove there ; and to cause 
each of said Districts to be so described by natural or 
artificial marks, as to be easily distinguished from every 
other. 

Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the President to exchange any or all of 
such districts, so as to be laid off and described, with any 
tribe or nation of Indians now residing within the limits 
of any of the States or Territories, and with which the 
United States have existing treaties, for the whole or any 
part or portion of the Territory claimed and occupied by 
such tribe or nation, within the bounds of any one or more 
of the States or Territories where the land claimed and 
occupied by the Indians is owned by the United States, or 
the United States are bound to the State within which it 
lies to extinguish the Indian claim thereto. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in the making 
of any such exchange or exchanges, it shall and may be 
lawful for the President solemnly to assure the tribe or 
nation with which the exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure and guaranty tothem, and their 
heirs or successors, the country so exchanged with them ; 
and if they prefer it that the United States will cause 
a patent of grant to be made and executed to them for 
the same: Provided always, That such lands shall revert 
to the United States if the Indians become extinct, or 
abandon the same. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, 'That if, upon any of 
the lands now occupied by the Indians, and to be ex- 
changed for, there should be such improvements as add 
value to the land claimed by an individual or individuals 
of such tribes or nations, :t shall and may be lawful for 
the President to cause such value to be ascertained by 
appraisement or otherwise, and to cause such ascertained 
value to be paid to the person or persons rightfully claim- 
ing such improvements. And upon the payment of such 
valuation, the improvements to be valued and paid for, 
shall pass to the United States, and possession shall not 
afterwards be permitted to any of the same tribe. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘That, upon the mak- 
ing of any such exchange as is contemplated by this act, 
it shalland may be lawful for the President to cause such 
aid and assistance to be furnished to the emigrants as may 
be necessary and proper to enable them to remove to, 
and settle in, the country for which they may have ex- 
changed ; and also to give them such aid and assistance 
as may be necessary for their support and subsistence fot 
the first year after their remoyal. 
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Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the President to cause such tribe or na- 
tion to be protected at their new residence against all in- 
terruption or disturbance from any other tribe or nation of 
Indians, or from any other person or persons whatever. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the President to have the same super- 
intendence and care over any tribe or nation in the coun. 
try to which they may remove, as contemplated by this 
act, that he is now authorized to have over them at their 
present places of residence: Provided, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed as authorizing or di- 
recting the violation of any existing treaty between the 
United States and any of the Indian tribes. 

Sec. 8. ind be it further enacted, That, for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the provisions of this act, the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of sundry owners of vessels sunk 

for the defence of Baltimore. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Third Auditor of the Trea- | 
sury ascertain the value of the following vessels, at the 
time they were taken to be sunk for the defence of the 
City of Baltimore, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fourteen, to wit: The ships Thomas Wilson, | 
Chesapeake, Adriana, Scioto, Temperance, Fabius, In- 
dia Packet, Mars, and Nancy ; brigs Aid, George, Swal- 
low, Blanche, Sally, Eliza, Betsey, Father and Son, and | 
Ann ; schooners Scudder, Ann, Columbia, Enterprise, | 
and Packet ; and the sloop Rosanna ; and to allow to the 
owners, respectively, the amount of twenty-five per 
centum on said valuation: Provided, That, in each and 
every case, the said valuation shall be duly established 
by full and competent disinterested testimony, and that 
the damages sustained in the vessels in question, by bein 
sunk and raised exclusively, was to the full extent of the | 
said per centum over and above all the amount or amounts 
heretofore received for said damages by said owners, or 
their legal representatives, respectively : 4nd provided 
also, That the said vessels, at the time they were taken, 
were sound and seaworthy, and would have remained 
seaworthy at the return of peace, in one thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen: 4nd provided also, That, in no in- 
stance where any vessel is not proved to have been sea- 
worthy at the time she was taken to be sunk, shall a great- 
er allowance be made than will, with the money hereto- 
fore received for damage and detention of such vessel, 
and the value thereof at the time she was raised, with 
such rigging or other articles as have been sold or reserv- 
ed by the proper owner, amount to the value of the ves- | 
sel at the time she was taken to be sunk. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the amount so 
found by the Third Auditor shall be paid to the owners | 
respectively, or to their legal representatives, by the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, out of any money, not other- 
wise appropriated, or be applied on debts due by them 
to the United States, as the case may be. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT to authorize the payment of the claim of the | 
State of Massachusetts for certain services of her Mili- | 
tia during the late war. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury, under the superintendence of the Sec- 
retary of War, be, and they are hereby, authorized and } 
directed to audit and settle the claims of the State of | 
Massachusetts against the United States, for the services 
of her Militia during the late war, in the following cases : | 
First, where the Militia of the said State were called out | 
to repel actual invasion, or under a well folinded appre- 
Vou. VI.-—e 
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hension of invasion: Provided, Their numbers were not 
in undue proportion to the exigency: Second, where 
they were called out by the authority of the State, and 
afterwards recognized by the Federal Government ; and 
thirdly, where they were called by, and served under, the 
requisition of the President of the United States, or of 
any officer thereof. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of four 
hundred and thirty-thousand seven hundred and forty- 
eight dollars and twenty six cents, if so much be neces- 
sary, be applied to the foregoing purposes, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : May 31, 1830. 





AN ACT making additional appropriations for pay of 
the Marine Corps. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, a sum sufficient to pay the extra emoluments di- 
rected to be paid to the officers of the Marine Corps by a 
joint resolution, approved the twenty-ninth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Approved : May 31, 1830. 





RESOLUTION in relation to the compensation of officers 
of the Marine Corps. 

Resulved, &c. That the pay, subsistence, emoluments, 
and allowances received by the officers of the Marine 
Corps, previous to the first of April, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, be, and the same is hereby, directed to 
be continued to them from that date up to the twenty- 
eighth of February, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of James Smith. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 


g | pay to James Smith, out of any money, not otherwise ap- 


propriated, the sum of eighty dollars, for the loss of a 

horse whichCapt. Robert Brackenridge impressed into the 

service of the United States, in the year one thousand 

eight hundred and fourteen, the property of said Smith. 
Approved, May 28, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Wheatley. 

Be it enacted, &@c. Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Thomas Wheatly, out ofany moneyin the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of forty-five 
dollars, the value ofa horse that died in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, in one thousand eight hundred 
and twelve, for the want of forage. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Henry Williams. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry pay to Henry Williams. out of any money, not other- 
wise appropriated, the sumofone hundred and twenty 
dollars, the value of two horses which died in the service 
of the United States, in the year eighteen hundred and 
thirteen, for the want of forage, in the campaign against 


| the Creck Indians, the property of said Williams. 


Approved: May 28, 1830, 





AN ACT for the relief of James Barnett. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and. they are hereby required to set- 
tle the account of James Barnett, a Lieutenant of Infant 
ry in the Continental line in the Revolutionary war, and 
to allow to him five years full pay for his services in said 
war as a Lieutenant as aforesaid, it being the commuta- 
tion for his half pay for life; and that it be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 28, 1830, 
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AN ACT for the relief of Joseph Shaw. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he hereby is, directed to cause Joseph Shaw, a Revolu- 
tionary Pensioner of the United States, to be paid at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, from the tenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, (the 
date of his first declaration under the act, entitled **An 
act to provide for certain persons engaged in the land 
and naval service of the United States in the Revolution- 
ary war,” approved the eighteenth of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen,) up to the eleventh 
day of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, the day on which his pension was allowed to com- 
mence under the regulations of the Department of War. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of Baptiste Le- 
Gendre. 

Be it enacted, &c. Thatthe heirs of Baptiste Le Gen- 
dre be, and they are hereby, confirmed in their claim to 
six arpents Sflandin front, by forty in depth, situated 
on the river Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton 
Rouge, and bounded above by lands of Jean Baptiste 
Tuillier, and below by land of Ivon Le Gendre; and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, upon being 
presented with a plat and survey of the said land, regu 
larly made by competent authority, shall issue to the pe- | 
titioners a patent therefor: Provided, That this act shall 
amount only to a relinquishment on the part of the 
United States, and shall, in no manner, affect the rights 
of third persons, or claims derived from the U. States by 
donation or purchase. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


} 
i 


AN ACT for the relief of Francois Isidore Tuiller. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Francois Isidore 
and he is hereby, confirmed in his claim to a tract of | 
land of six arpents in front, by forty in depth, situated on | 
the river Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton Rouge, | 
and State of Louisiana, bounded above by lands of Jo-| 
seph Grand, and below by lands of J. Charles Tuiller, | 
and containing two hundred and forty superficial arpents | 
equal to two hundred and two acres and forty-two one. | 
hundredths; and that the Commissioner of the General | 
Land Office, upon the presentation ofa plat and survey 


of the same, regularly made by competent authority, | 


shall issue a patent therefor, to the said Francois Isidore | 
Tuillier: Provided, That this act shall amount only to a 
relinquishment onthe part of the United States, and | 
shall not affect, in any manner, the rights of third per- | 


sons, or claims derived from the United States by dona | 


tion or purchase. 
Approved: May 28, 1850. 


AN ACT for the relief of Peter Gasney. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 


Tuillier be, ! 
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from the twentieth day of March, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen, be henceforth held, and 
taken to have been, and to be, a security only for the 
payment, to the United States, of the sum of nine hun- 
dred and fifty-four dollars and eighty-three cents, with 
interest thereon from the first day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen, ard the costs of said 
judgment; and, also, as security for all such sums of 
money as may rightfully, hereafter, be paid at the Trea. 
sury, in discharge of balances due the fourth regiment of 
Virginia militia, to pay which the funds were placed in 
the hands of William Estes, paymaster to that regiment, 
and for whose default the judgment aforesaid was ren- 
dered against the defendants as his sureties. 

Sec. 2. Andbe it further enacted, That, whensoever 
any payment or payments shall hereafter be mace by the 
Treasury Department which ought to havt been made 
by the said William Estes, out of the money placed in his 
hands for the payment cf balances due the fourth regi- 
ment Virginia militia, of which he was paymaster, that 
the United States shall and may, from time to time, have 
writs of scire facias, on the judgment aforesaid, against 
the defendants, their executors, or administrators, to 
have execution forthe sums so paid, with iitterest from 
the times of payment until the whole amount of said judg- 
ment shall be levied and paid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, whatever de- 


| mand of payment shall hereafter be made at the Trea- 


sury Department, by any of those who were entitled to 
be paid out of the funds so held by William Estes, pay- 
| ment of such demand shall be suspetided, until notice 
thereof be given to the defendants, or such of them as 
| may afterwards be proceeded against, and time allowed 
| to investigate the justice of the claim at the said Depart- 
ment, and notelsewhere. \ 
Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Judah Alden. 

Be it enacied, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed, to issue a duplicate 
military bounty land warrantto Judah Alden, a Captain in 
the second Massachusetts regiment, in the army of the 
Revolution, for three hundred acres of land ; the original 
warrant, number twelve, having been lost or mislaid. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs or legal representa- 
tives of Joseph Falconer, deceased. 


Beis enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
| of the Treasury Department be authorized to audit and 
| settle the claim of Joseph Falconer, an officer of the Re- 
| volution, formerly of Philadelphia, deceased, on account 
| of two several loan office certificates, issued April twen- 
| ty-first, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, 
to and in the name of John Cox ; namely, one for the sum 

of one thousand dollars, and numbered thirty-five, and 


propriated, the sum of fifty dollars, to Peter Gasney, | one for the sum of six hundred dollars, and numbered two 
a mounted volunteer soldier in the campaign under Gov. | thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven ; and to ascer- 
Shelby, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thir- | tain the true specie value of the same, exclusive of inte- 
teen, for the loss of his horse, in consequence of his hav- | rest, which certificates are alleged to have been lost, and 
ing been dismounted and separated from him. | appear by the books of the Treasury to be outstanding 
Approved: May 28, 1830. and unpaid, and that the amount so ascertained as afore- 
| said, be paid to the heirs or legal representatives of the 
AN ACT for the reliefof John Cooper, William Saunders | said Joseph Falconer, or either of them, duly authorised 
and William R- Porter. | and empowered to receive the same, out of any money 
Be it enacted, &c. That a judgment obtained by the! in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : Provided, 
United States against John Cooper, William Saunders, | That the person or persons receiving the amount afore- 
and William R. Porter, in the Circuit Court of the Unit- | said, shall first execute, and deliver to the Comptroller of 
ed States for the fifth Circuit and Virginia district, on| the ‘Treasury, a bond of indemnity in double the amount 
the fifth day of April, inthe year one thousand eight | of the sum to be paid, with sufficient security, as the said 
hundred and twenty-four, for the sum of five thousand | Comptroller shall direct and approve. 
and thirty dollars and seventy-one cents, with interest | Approved : May 28, 1830. 
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| regularly made by competent authority, shall issue a pa- 
tent therefor : Provided, That this act shall amount only 
to a relinquishment on the part of the United States, and 
shall, in no manner, affect the rights of third persons, or 
any claim derived from the United States, either by do- 
nation or purchase. 

Approved : May 28, 1850. 


AN ACT for the relief of Wilkins Tannehill. 

Be it enacted, &4c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Wilkins Tannehill, the sum of four hun-- 
dred and twenty-one dollars and twenty cents,the amount 
of two accounts, one in favor of Erasmus Chapman, and 
the other in favor of Robert H. Boon, for services per- 
formed for the United States, during the late war, with | 
their teams and wagons, of which the said Tannehill is AN ACT to confirm certa‘n claims to lands in the Dis- 
the owner by assignment. trict of Jackson Court House, in the State of Missis- 

Approved 3 May 28, 1830. sippi. 

| Be it enacted, &c. That all the claims to lands reported 
AN ACT for the relief of John H. Wendal, a Captain in by the Register and Receiver of the Land Office for the 
the Revolutionary War. | District of Jackson Court House, in the State of Missis- 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and sippi, under the provisions of the act of Congress, approv- 
he is hereby, authorized and required to place the name | edi on the twenty-fourth day of May, one thousand eight 
of John H. Wendal Bo the list of Revolutionary pen- | hundred and twenty-eight, entitled ‘ An act supplemen- 
sioners, and to pay him atthe rate of forty dollars a tary to the several acts providing for the adjustment of 


month, during his natural life. 
Approved, May 28, 1830. 
AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
James Davenport, deceased. 


| land claims in the State of Mississippi,” as founded on 
| any order of survey, requette, permission to settle, or 
other written evidence of claim derived from the Spanish 
authorities, which ought, in the opinion of the said Re- 
| gister and Receiver, to be confirmed, and which, by the 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer said reports, appear to be derived from the Spanish Go- 
of the Treasury be,and he is hereby, authorized and requir- | vernment prior to the twentieth of December, one thou- 
ed to pay to the legal representatives of James Davenport, | sand eight hundred and three, and the land claimed to 
deceased, late an invalid pensioner of the U. States, out of have been cultivated and inhabited on or before that day, 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, | shall be confirmed in the same manner as if the title had 
the pension allowed to the said James Davenport, from been completed: Provided, That, in all such claims, 
the fourth of September, eighteen hundred and eightcen, | where the plat and certificate of survey, made prior to the 
when he received his last payment, until the time of his | fifteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 


death. 
Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of Jean Marie Tra- 
haud, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the heirs of Jean Marie Tra- 
haud, deceased, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed 
in their claim to six arpents front by forty in depth, on 
the river Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton Rouge, 
bounded above by Joseph Tuillier, and below by lands 
of Baptiste Guedry. The same to be located agreeably 
to a plat of survey made by Ephraim Davidson, by order 
of the Surveyor of the lands of the United States, on the 
ninth day of March, one thousand a“ hundred and six; 
and the Commissioner of the General Land Office upon_a 
survey of the same as aforesaid, duly executee by are 4 
tent authority, shall issue a patent therefor : Provided, 
‘That this act shall only amount toa relinquishment of the 
right of the United States, and shall, in no manner, affect 
the rights of third persons, or claims derived from the 
United States by purchase or donation. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Michael Lewis. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to 
Michael Lewis, or his legal representatives, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of three hundred and eighty dollars, as a compensa- 
tion in full for his services as pilot on board the U. States 
schooner Vixen, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirteen, and subsequent detention as a prisoner of 
war. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Fridge. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Alexander Fridge be, and he 
is hereby, confirmed in his claim to six hundred and forty 
acres of land, on which he now resides, in the parish of 
East Baton Rouge, in the State of Louisiana, as a dona- 
tion; and the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
upon the presentation of a plat and survey of said land, 


| thirteen, under the authority of the Spanish Government, 

in pursuance of such claim, has not been filed with the 

| said Register and Receiver, such claim shall not be con- 

| firmed to any one person for more than twelve hundred 
and eighty acres; and that for all the other claims com- 
prised in the reports as aforesaid, and which ought, in the 

| opinion of the Register and Receiver, to be confirmed, 
the claimant to such land shall be entitled to a grant 
therefor, asa donation,not to exceed twelve hundred and 
eighty acres to any one person: And provided also, That 
the claim of the representatives of Louis Boisdore, num- 
bered four, in report numbered three, shall not be con- 
firmed to more than twelve hundred and eighty acres; 
and all the confirmations of the said incomplete titles and 
grants of donations, hereby provided to be made, shail 
amount only to a relinquishment forever, on the part of 
the United States, of any claim whatever to the tract of 
land so confirmed or granted, without prejudice to the 
interests of third persons. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every person, 
jor his or her legal representatives, whose claim is embra- 
| ced by the said Register and Receiver, in their reports, 
| numbers five, six, and seven, of actual settlers, or their 

legal representatives, not having any written evidence of 
claim, shall, where it appears by the said reports that the 
land claimed or settled on had been actually inhabited 
and cultivated by such person, or persons, in whose right 
the same is claimed, on or before the fifteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, be enti- 
tled to a grant for the land so claimed or settled on, as a 
donation: Provided, That not more than one tract shall 
be granted to any one person, and the same shall not ex- 
ceed six hundred and forty acres, to include his or her 
improvements, and to be bounded by sectional or divi- 
| sional lines ; and that no lands shall be thus granted, 
which are claimed or recognized by the preceding section. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every person, 
or his or her legal representatives, comprised in the afore- 
said reports of actual settlers, not having any written 
evidence of claim, who, on the third day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, did, as appears by 
those reports, actually inhabit and cultivate a tract of 
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land in said district, not claimed under any written evi- 

dence of title legally derived from the French, British, 

or Spanish Governments, or granted as a donation, shall | 
be entitled to become the purchaser of the quarter sec- 

tion, or two-eighths of any section on which the improve- 

ments may be, and including the same, at the same price 

for which other public lands are sold at private sale : 

Provided, That the same shall be entered with the Re- 

gister of the Land Office, within the term of two years, 

or before, if the same shall be offered at public sale: And 

provided, also, That, where any such person is settled 

on, and has improved any school lands, in said district, 

such person shall be governed by the provisions of the 

fourth. section of the act, approved on the twenty-second 

day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 

six, entitled ‘An act giving the right of pre-emption, in 

the purchase of lands, to certain settlers in the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Territory of Florida.” 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That the Register 
and Receiver of the said district shall possess the same 
powers, and perform the same duties, in relation to the 
claims confirmed by this act, as are given to, and required 
of, them, by the act of Congress of the eighth of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, entitled 
‘*An act, supplementary to the several acts for adjusting 
the claims and titles to lands, and establishing Land Offi- 
ces, in the district East of the Island of New Orleans.” 


Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT increasing the Terms of the Judicial Courts of | 
the United States for the Southern District of New 
York, and adding to the compensation of several Dis- 
trict Judges of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, hereafter, there shall be held, 
monthly, in the city of New York, a Session of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, to commence on the first ‘Tuesday of each 
month, and be held in the manner now provided by law 
for holding the stated terms of the said Court. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, hereafter, there | 
shall be held, annually, in the city of New York, two ad- 
ditional Sessions of the Circuit Court of the U. States, 
for the said district, for the trial of criminal causes, and | 
suits in equity, to commence on the last Monday in Fe- | 
bruary, and the last Monday of July: And further, That 
the said Court may, at its discretion, direct Special Ses- | 
sions thereof to be held in the said city, for the trial of | 
criminal causes or suits in equity : which said additional | 
and special sessions may be held by the said District | 
Judge alone, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, hereafter, the | 
District Judge for the Southern District of New York | 
shall reside in the city of New York ; and there shall be | 
allowed the said Judge the yearly compensation of thirty | 
five hundred dollars, to be paid at tht Treasury of the | 
United States, in quarterly payments; to the Judge of 
the Northern District of New York the sum of two thou- | 
sand dollars, and to the Judge for the District of Connec- | 
ticut one thousand five hundred dollars, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That, hereafter,there | 
shall be allowed the District Judges of the United States | 
for the Districts of Massachusetts, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, | 
each, the yearly compensation of two thousand five hun- | 
dred dollars ; and to the District Judges of the following | 
Districts, respectively, the yearly compensation follow- | 
ing: to the District Judge of North Carolina two thou- | 
sand dollars, of Maine one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars, of Rhode Island one thousand five hundred dollars, | 
of Delaware one thousand five hundred dollars, of Mary- 
Jand two thousand dollars, of New Jersey one thousand | 
five hundred dollars, of Vermont one thousand two hun- 
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dred dollars, and of the Western District of Pennsylvania 

one thousand eight hundred dollars ; to be paid at the 

Treasury of the United States, in quarterly payments. 
Approved : May 29, 1850. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Moffitt. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department be, and they are hereby, 
atithorized and directed to settle and ascertain the value 
of a Continental Land Office certificate, number one hun- 
dred and four, issued in favor of John Moffitt, by the 
Commissioner of Loans of the State of South Carolina ; 
and that the-sum found to be due on the said certificate 
(exclusive of interest) be paid to the said Moffitt, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Montgomery, John 
H. Watts, and the administrators of John Wilson, de- 
ceased. 


Be it enacted, ce. That John H. Watts, of the State of 
Alabama, be, and he ishereby, authorized to relinquish 
tothe United States, in such manner as the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office may prescribe, the patent 
heretofore issued in his favor, for East half of the North- 
east quarter of section twenty-one, in township ten, of 
range twelve, in the Cahaba district ; and, upon the ex} 
ecution of such relinquishment, the moneys heretofore 
paid upon the said East half of the Northeast quarter, 
shall be applied to the payment of the West half of the 
same quarter, and the said Commissioner shall cause 
patent to be granted therefor. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever Alex- 
ander Montgomery, of the State of Ohio, shall preduce 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, satisfac- 
tory evidence that he has paid to the United States the 
sum of one hundred and fifty-four dollars and seventy- 
seven cents, on account of the Southwest quarter of sec- 
tion twenty, in township seventeen, of range eighteen, 
in the Chilicothe Land district, the said Commissioner be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to cause a patent to be is- 


| sued for the same, in favor of the said Alexander Mont- 


gomery. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the administra- 
tor and administratrix of the estate of John Wilson, of 
Ohio, be, and they are hereby, authorized to relinquish 
to the United States, the West half of Southwest quar- 
ter of section thirteen, in township seven, of range 
twelve, in the Chillicothe Land District, and apply the 
amount heretofore paid thereon towards the payment of 
the East half of the same quarter ; and upon payment in 
full being made for the said East half in cash, at a dlis- 
count of thirty-seven and a half per cent. the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office shall cause a patent to 
be issued for that tract. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Tipton. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury Department be, and he is hereby, autho- 


| rixed and required to pay to William Tipton, the sum ot 


one thousand one hundred and forty dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated ; that 
sum being the amount of the arrears of pension due him 
from the United States, as an invalid pensioner, from 
the first day of January, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four, at which time the payment of his pen- 


| sion ceased, until the first day of January, one thousand 


eight hundred and three, when he was restored to the 
pension roll. 


Approved : May 28, 1830. 
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AN ACT for the relief of General Simon Kenton. 
Beit enacted, &c. ‘That the Secre of War be, and 


United States. (21st Cone. Ist Sess. 








AN ACT for the relief of Stephen Olney. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the benefits of the provisions of 


he is hereby, authorized and required to place General | the act, entitled “ An act for the relief of certain survivin 


Simon Kenton upon the list of Revolutionary pensioners, 
and to pay him at the rate of twenty dollars a month, to 
commence on the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the pension 
aforesaid shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, in the same manner that 
other pensions are now paid. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Claxton. 


Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, to pay to the person or persons who 
may be legally entitled to receive the same, or who may 
have legally paid the same, the taxable costs decreed to 
be paid by Alexander Claxton, a Master Commandant in 
the Navy of the United States, in the suit prosecuted by 
him against the English merchant ship James Mitchell, 
in the Superior Court of the District of East Florida ; and 
that a sum, not exceeding five thousand two hundred and 
sixty-four dollars and ninety-eight cents be, and the same 
hereby is appropriated for the purpose aforesaid, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury be, and they hereby 
are, authorized and directed to audit and allow the ac- 
counts of the said Alexander Claxton, for his reasonable 
expenses, incurred by him in and about the prosecution 
of his claim for salvage against the English merchant ship 
James Mitchell, in the Superior Court of the District of 
East Florida, so as that said expenses shall not exceed 
eight hundred and seventy-two dollars and seventy-five 
cents ; and that the amount of the said expenses, when 
ascertained, be paid to the said Alexander Claxton, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Jacob Wilderman. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department cause to be paid to Jacob 
Wilderman, of the State of Illinois, the sum of two hun- 
dred and forty dollars, out of any money in the Treasu 
not otherwise appropriated, in full for the balance of his 
pay as a Mounted Ranger, in the Company of Captain 
Short, from the sixteenth day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, to the fifteenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen. 

Approved, May 28, 1830, 

AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of John Tuillier, 

deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the heirs of John Tuillier, de- 
ceased, be, and they are hereby, confirmed in their 
claim to a tract of land situated on the West bank of the 
river Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton Rouge, 


containing six arpents in front by forty in depth, and | 


bounded above by lands of Francois I. Tuillier, and be- 
low by lands of Joseph Trahan ; said tract of land to be 
located according to a plat of survey made by Ephraim 
Davidson, on the sixth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and six ; and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office is hereby required, upon the presentation 
and return of a survey of said land, so made by compe- 
tent authority, to issue a patent therefor : Provided, That 
this act shall amount only to a relinquishment on the part 
of the United States, and shall in no manner affect the 
rights of third persons, or claims derived from the United 
States by purchase or donation. 
Approved : May 28, 1830, 








officers and soldiers of the Army of the Revolution,” passe: 
May the fifteenth, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-eight, be extended to Stephen Olney, of Rhode Island, 
a captain in the Army of the Revolution, and that he be 
paid and accounted with in the same manner as if he had 
already, at any time heretofore, since the passage of said 
act, complied with all the requisitions of the fourth sec- 
tion thereof; to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved : May 28, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Wallace Robinson. 

Be it enacted, &%c. That Wallace Robinson be, and he 
is hereby authorized to surrender to the Register of the 
Land Office at St. Stephen’s, Alabama, the patent which 
issued to him on the twentieth day of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three, for the west half of 
the southwest quarter of section twenty-nine, in town- 
ship seventeen, of range one east, in the district east of 
Pearl river, in said State ; and that the said Wallace Ro- 
binson be authorized, in lieu thereof, to enter with said 
Register the west half of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion twenty-nine, in township seventeen, of range two 
east, in the same district, for which a patent shall issue : 
Provided, That the said last named half quarter section 
shall remain unsold and unappropriated, and that the said 
Wallace Rebinson shall, at the time of surrendering said 
patent for the first named half-quarter section, file there- 
with a release of all title to the same. 

Approved : May 28, 1850. 





AN ACT for the relief of Ann Brashears, of Mississippi- 
Be it enacted, &c. That upona return of a plat and 
certificate of survey, legally made, to the General Land 
Office, a patent shall be issued to Ann Brashears, for 
four hundred and eighty arpents of land, in the county 
of Claiborne and State of Mississippi, on the north side of 
the north fork of Bayou Pierre, being the residue of a 
tract of eight hunded arpents surveyed for her under the 
Spanish Government, by one William Thomas, then De- 
puty Surveyor for William Vausdan, Surveyor, after de- 
ducting therefrom the quantity of three hundred and 
twenty arpents, which has been confirmed to one Richard 
Sparks; which survey of eight hundred arpents included 
the place called the White Lick Ground, and a cam> 
near the centre thereof, in which one Benjamin Foy once 
resided ; Provided, however, that such patent shall con- 
vey such title only as the United States now may have to 
| it, and shall not include any land to which any other per- 
| son has a legal title; and shall not be issued until satis- 
| factory evidence be laid before the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that it does not include any land to 
| which any other person sets up a legal title. 
| Approved: May 28, 1830. 
| AN ACT for the relief of Vincent de Rivafinoli, and 
others. 
| Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of State be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and required to issue letters pa- 
| tent, in the usual form, to Vincent de Rivafinoli, for him- 
| self, and as attorney in fact for Charles Harsleben and 
William Davis, of the kingdom cf Great Britain, as joint 
| inventors of a machine for facilitating the washing of 
ores and alluvial soils, and the extraction of metallic sub- 
stances and precious stones from ores, earth, sand, or 
| other matter in which they may be found, upon his mak- 
ing oath that he verily believes that he, and the said 
‘ Charles Harsleben and William Davis, ure the true joint 
inventors and discoverers of the said machine, and upon 
his complying with all the provisions of the several acts 
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of Congress relative to the issuing of letters patent for 
inventions and improvements, except so far as the said 
acts require, on the part of aliens, a residence of two 
years in the United States. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Abraham Brownson. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the provisions of the act, entitled 
**An act forthe relief of certain surviving officers and 
soldiers of the army of the Revolution,” approved fif- 
teenth May, one thousand eight h-ndred and twenty- 
eight, be, and they are hereby, declared to be, applicable 
to the case of Abraham Brownson, who enlisted in the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Seth Warner, in the 
Revolutionary war; and that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury be, and he is hereby, directed to extend the benefit 
of the said act to him, any thing contained in the same to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the more effectual collection of the impost 
duties. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
is hereby authorized to appoint an additional appraiser of 
merchandise for the port of New York, who shall take a 
similar oath, and have like power and compensation, and 
perform the same duties, with the appraisers now autho- 
rised by law to be appointed at that place. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the Secretary 


; 
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they, or a majority of them, shall have agreed, they shall 


report the result to the collector, and if their appraise- 
ments shall not agree with that of the United States’ ap- 
praisers, the collector shall decide between them. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the collectors 
of the customs shall cause at least one package out of 
every invoice, and one package at least out of every 
twenty packages of each invoice, and a greater number 
should he deem it necessary, of goods imported into the 
respective districts, which package or packages he shall 
have first designated on the invoice, to be opened and ex- 
amined, and if the same be found not to cerrespond with 
the invoice, or to be falsely charged in such invoice, the 
collector shall order, forthwith, all the goods contained in 
the same entry to be inspected ; and if such goods be 
subject to ad valorem duty, the same shall be appraised, 
and if any package shall be found to contain any article 
not described in the invoice, or if such package or in- 
voice be made up with intent, by a false valuation, or ex- 
tension or otherwise, to evade or defraud the revenue, 
the same shall be forfeited, and the fifteenth section of 
the ‘‘ act supplementary to an act to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘an act to regulate the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, passed second March, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine, and for ether purposes,” 
passed first March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three ; and also so much of any act of Congress 
as imposes an additional duty or penalty of fifty per cen- 
tum on duties upon any goods which may be appraised 
at twenty-five per centum, or ten per centum, above their 


of the Treasury may appoint, not exceeding four assistant | invoice price, is hereby repealed; and no goods lia- 


appraisers in New York, two in Philadelphia, and two in 
Boston, who shall be practically acquainted with the 
quality and value of some one or more of the chief arti- 
cles of importation, subject to appraisement, to be em- 
ployed in appraising goods in such manner as shall be 
directed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and who shall 
take aud subscribe an oath diligently and faithfully to ex- 
amine and inspect such goods, wares, or merchandise, as 
the principal appraisers may direct, and truly to report to 
them, to the best of their knowledge and belief, the true 
value thereof, according te law; whereupon the principal 
appraisers shall revise and correct the same as they may 
judge proper, and report to the collector their decision 
thereon; but, if the collector shall deem any appraise- 
ment of goods too low, he shall have power to order a re- 
appraisement, either by the principal appraisers, or by 
three merchants designated by him for that purpose, who 
shall be citizens of the United States, and cause the du- 
ties to be charged accordingly. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That, from and af- 
ter the thirtieth day of September next, whenever goods 
of which wool or cotton is a component part, of similar 
kind, but different quality, are found in the same package, 
if not imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, it 
shall be the duty of the appraisers to adopt the value of 
the best article contained in such package as the average 
value of the whole ; and if the owner, importer, or con- 


ble to be inspected or appraised as aforesaid, shall be 
delivered from the custody of the officers of the customs, 
until the same shall have been inspected or appraised, or 
until the packages sent to be inspected or appraised, shall 
be found correctly and fairly invoiced and put up, and so 
reported to the collector. Provided, That the collector 
may, at the request of the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent, take bonds, with approved security, in double 
the estimated value of such goods, conditioned that they 
shall be delivered to the order of the collector, at any 
time within ten days after the package or packages, sent 
to the — stores shall have been appraised and report- 
ed to the collector. And if, in the mean time, any of 
the said packages sha]l be opened, without the consent 
of the collector or surveyor, given in writing, and then 
in the presence of one of the inspectors of the customs, 
or if the said package or packages shall not be delivered 
to the order of the collector, according to the condition 
of the said bond, the bond shall, in either case, be for- 
feited. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the collector to cause all goods entered for re- 
exportation, with the right of drawback, to be inspected, 
and the articles thereof compared with their respective 
invoices, before a permit shall be given for landing the 
same ; and where the goods so entered shall be found 
not to agree with the entry, they shall be forfeited ; and 


signee, or agent for any goods appraised, shall consider | every importer, owner, consignee, agent, or exporter, 


any appraisement made by the appraisers, or other per- 
sons designated by the collector, too high, he may apply 
to the collector, in writing, stating the reasons for his 
opinion, and having made oath that the said appraisement 
is higher than the actual cost and proper charges on 
which duty is to be charged, and also, that he verily be- 
lieves it is higher than the current value of the said goods, 
including said charges, at the place of exportation, the 
collector shall designate one merchant, skilled in the va- 
lue of such goods, andthe owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent, may designate another, both of whom shall 
be citizens of the United States, who, if they can- 
not agree in an appraisement, may designate an umpire, 


who shall also be a citizen of the United States, and when | 


who shall enter goods for importation, or for exportation, 
or transportation from one port or place to another, with 
the right of drawback, shall deposite with the collector 
the original invoice of such goods, if not before deposit- 
ed with the collector, and in that case an authenticated 
invoice thereof, to be filed and preserved by him in the 
archives of the custom house, which shall be signed by 
such importer, owner, consignee, agent, or exporter, 
and the oath to be made on the entry of such goods as 
shall be annexed thereto. : 
Sec. 6. Jind be it further enacted, That the Assistant 


Appraisers at New York shall receive a compensation of 


fifteen hundred dollars per annum ; and those at Boston 
and Philadelphia, a compensation of twelve hundred 
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United States. 


dollars per annum, to be ps‘d out of the proceeds ofthe! Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said P- >: 


customs ; and the clerks, and all other persons, employed | 


in the appraisers’ office, shall be appointed by the prin- 
cipal appraisers, and their number and compensation 
limited and fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enaeted, That all forfeitures 
incurred under this act, shall be sued for, recovered, and 
distributed, according to the provisions of the act, en- 
titled “an act to regulate the collection of duties on im 
ports and tonnage,” passed the second day of March, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine. Provided, 
That the appraisers and assistant appraisers, shall in no 
case, receive any proportion of such forfeiture. nd 
provided also, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to remit any such for- 


ter and Receiver shall have the same powers, a’ 
form the same duties, in relation to the said two « 
as was authorized and required of them by the act ou! Lie 
third of March, one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen ; and shall report to the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office an abstract of the evidence furnished in 
each case, together with their opinion thereon, that the 
same may be laid before Congress at the commencement 
of their next session. 

Approved, May 28, 1830. 
AN ACT relative tothe plan of Detroit, in Michigan 

Territory. 
Be it enacted, &e. That the Governor and Judges of 


feiture whenever he is of opinion that no fraud on the | the Territory of Michigan, or any three of them, are re- 


revenue was intended. 


quired to make a report of the plan of laying out the town 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That whenever, in | of Detroit, under, and by virtue of an act,entitled ‘‘an act 


the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, it may be 
necessary to carry into full effect the laws for the collec- 
tion of the revenue, he may authorize the collector of | 
any district into which goods, wares,or merchandise, sub- 
ject to duty, may be imported, to require the owner, 
importer, or consignee of such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise,to give bond, in addition to the bond now requir- 
ed by law,in a sum not exceeding the value of such mer- 
chandise; that he will prcduce, or cause to be produced, 
within a reasonable time, to be fixed by the said Secretary | 
such proof asthe said Secretary may deem necessary, 
and as may be in the power of the said owner, impor- 


to provide for the adjustment of titles of land in the town 
of Detroit, and Territory of Michigan, and for other pur- 
poses,”’ passed the twenty-first April, one thousand eight 
hundred and six ; one copy of which shall, on or before 
the first day of January next, be deposited and recorded 
in the office of the Secretary of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, and another copy transmitted to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, to be by him laid before Con- 


gress. 
Approved, May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT to repeal the provisoin “An act to authorize 





ter, or consignee, to obtain, to enable the collector to as- | 
certain the class or description of manufacture or rate of 
duty, to which such goods, wares, or merchandise, may 
be justly liable. 

Sec. 9. and be it further enacted, That from and after 
the thirteenth day of September next, all iron, manufac- 
tured for rail roads, shall be liable to the same rate of du- 
ty which is now imposed on bar or bolt iron of similar 
manufacture ; and that all scrap iron shall be liable to the 
same duty that is charged on ironin pigs. Provided,That 
when it shall be satisfactorily proved to the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, that any of the said iron imported for the 


purpose of being applied in the construction of any rail | 


road or inchned plane by any State, or incorporated 
company, has been actually, and permanently laid on 
any such rail road or inclined plane ; that then, and in 


that case, he may allow to such State, or company, a | 


drawback ef the duty on such rail road iron so laid ; or, 
ifthe duty upon the same shall have been actually paid, 
he may refund the same. Provided, such drawback or 
re-payment shall not reduce the duty to be paid on such 
iron below twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, nor upon 
any less quantity than twenty tons. 

Approved, May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the Register and Receiver of the | 


masters of vessels in certain cases to clear vut either at 

the Custom House of Petersburg, or that of Rich- 

mond.” 

Beit enacted, &c. That the proviso of an act, passed 
May twenty-sixth, one thoasand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-four, entitled ‘An act to authorize masters of vessels in 
certain cases to clear out either at the Custom House of 
Petersburg, or that of Richmond,” be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT to repeal a part of an act, passed the twenty- 
sixth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
four, entitled ‘An act making provisions for the dispo- 
sal of the public lands in the Indiana Territory, and for 
other purposes.” 

Be it enacied, &c. That so much of an act, approved 


| the twenty-sixth day of March, in the year one thousand 


eight hundred and four, entitled ‘An act making provi- 
sions for the disposal of the public lands in the Indiana 
Territory, and for other purposes,” us makes it the duty 
| of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause, at least once 
every year, the books of the offices to be examined, 
jand the balance of public moneys in the hands of the sev- 
| eral Receivers of Public Moneys of the said offices to be 
ascertained, be and the same is hereby repealed. 
Approved : May 28, 1830. 





St. Helena land district in Louisiana, to receive evi- 


dence, and report upon certain claims to land mention- | 


ed therein. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Register and Receiver of 
the St. Helena land district, in the State of Louisiana, are 
hereby authorized and required to receive evidence in 
support of the claim of John McDonough toa tract of 
land on the Mississippi river, bounded above by the lands 
of John D. Bellevire, and below by lands of Madame 
A. Duplainter, and said to contain about fourteen ar- 
pents in front : also, one tract of land, situated on the ri- 
ver Amite, alleged to have been originally granted to 
Domingo Assaretto by Governor Miro, on the eighteenth 
February, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, 
containing thirty arpents in front, by forty in depth, un- 
der whom the said McDonough claims title. 


AN ACT for the relief of Captain John Woods. 

Beit enacted, &c. That, instead of the reservation of 

| six hundred and forty acres, heretofore surveyed in a 
square, and allowed to the said John Woods, a Cherokee 

Indian, in the county of Jackson, in the State of Alaba- 

ma, the said John Woods be, and heis hereby, allowed 

to take his reservation, of the like quantity of six hun- 

dred and forty acres, in the county aforesaid, according 

to the following metes and bounds, to wit: Beginning at 

a large poplar, on the State line; thence, South fifteen 

degrees East, sixty poles, to a stake, thence, South forty- 

eight degrees East, twenty poles, to a stake; thence 

South twenty-seven degrees East, sixty-four poles to a 

| sourwood; thence, South fifty degrees East, forty-eight 
| poles to a dog-wood; thence, South sixty-seven degrees 
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East, two hundred and eighty-eight poles, to a white 
oak; thence, South seven degrees West fifty-two poles to 
a “ white oak; thence, South forty-one degrees West 
fifty-five poles, toa large white oak; thence South twen- 
ty-four degrees East, twenty poles to a black walnut; 
thence, West two hundred and six poles, to a large white 
oak on the South side of the cove; thence, North fifty 
nine degrees West, one hundred and four poles, to a 
hickory; thence, North twelve degrees West, fifty poles, 
to a Spanish oak; thence, North thirty-ene degrees 
West, thirty-nine poles, to a stake; thence, North eleven 
degrees West, eighteen poles, to an elm; thence North 
thirty degrees West, forty-two poles, to a white oak, 
thence, North forty-seven degrees West, thirty-six poles 
toa hamham; thence, North seventy-seven degrees West, 
fourteen poles to a stake above the head of a spring; 
thenee, North forty degrees West, fifty-seven poles, to 
the edge of the West part of Box’s cove, to a small 
beech; thence, West two hundred and fifteen poles, toa 
box elder; thence, North seventy poles, to a beech; 
thence, East one hundred and thirty poles, to a stake, 
North fifty degrees East, sixty poles, to a white oak at 
the foot ofarocky bluff; thence, East one hundred and 
sixty poles, to the ae Provided, that nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed to authorize the 
removal of any individual who may have settled upon, 
and may now occupy, any part of the land included with- 
in the metes and bounds aforesaid, without the consent 
of such occupant. 
Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT relating to the Orphans’ Courts in the District 
of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage : 
this act, the Secretary of the Treasury pay to the Judge 
of the Orphans’ Court of Alexandria county, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in quarterly payments, out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, the sum of eight 
hundred dollars per annun, in lieu of all other compen- 
sation for his services as Judge of said Court. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the passage of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury pay 
to the Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Washington coun- 
ty, in the District of Columbia, in quarterly payments, 
out of any unappropriated money in the Treasury, the 
sum of onc thousand dollars per annum, in lieu of al 
other compensation for his services as Judge of said 
Court. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to vest in the State of Indiana certain lands 
within the limits of the canal grant. 


Be it enacted, &c. That there be vested in the State of 
Indiana twenty-nine thousand five hundred and twenty- 
eight acres and seventy-eight-hundredths of the public 
lands, to be selected by the Canal Commissioners of said 
State, from the alternate sections reserved to the United 
States in the division made under “an act to grant a cer- 
tain quantity of land to the State of Indiana, for the pur- 
pose of aiding said State in opening a canal to connect 
the waters of the Wabash river with those of Lake Erie,” 
approved March second, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, which shall be in lieu of the aforesaid quan- 
t:ty heretofore sold by the United States, permanently re- 
served by treaty to individuals, and located by individual 
grants before the division aforesaid, and which would 
otherwise have become the property of the said State in 
virtue of the act above referred to; the selections afore- 
said to be made and reported by the Commissioners to the 
proper land offices, before the reserved sections aforesaid 
shall be offered for sale. 

Approved : May 29, 1850. 
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AN ACT to protect the Surveyors of the Public Lands 


of the United States, and to punish persons guilty of 

interrupting and hindering, by force, Surveyors in the 

discharge of their duty. 

Be it enac'ed, &c. That any person who shall hereaf. 
ter, in any manner, by threats or force, interrupt, hinder, 
or prevent, the surveying of the public lands of the 
United States, or of any private land claim, which has, 
or may be confirmed by the United States, or the autho. 
rity thereof, by the persons authorized to survey the same, 
in conformity with the instructions of the Commissioncr 
of the General Land Office, or the principal Surveyors in 
any of the districts, in any State or Territory, shall be 
considered and adjudged to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
anc, upon conviction in any District or Circuit Court of 
the United States, in any State or Territory, having ju- 
risdiction of the same, shall be fined a sum not less than 
fifty dollars, nor more than three thousand dollars, and 
be imprisoned for a period of time not less than one nor 
more than three years. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
President of the United States shall be satisfied that forci- 
ble opposition has been offered, or will likely be offered, 
to any Surveyor or Deputy Surveyor, or Assistant Sur- 
veyor, in the discharge of his or their duties, in survey- 
ing the public lands of the United States, it shall and 
may be lawful for the President to order the Marshal of 
the State or District, by himself or deputy, to attend 
such Surveyor, Deputy, or Assistant Surveyor, with suffi- 
cient force to protect such officer in the execution of his 
duty as Surveyor, to remove force should any be offered. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT to alter and amend the sixty-fifth article of the 
first section of an act, entitled ‘‘ An act for establish- 
ing rules and articles for the government of the Armies 
of the United States,” passed the tenth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and six. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, whenever a General officer 
commanding an army, or a Colonel commanding a sepa- 
rate department, shall be the accuser or prosecutor ot 
any officer in the Army of the Umted States, under his 
command, the General Court Martial for the trial of such 
officer, shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the proceedings 

and sentence of the said Court shall be sent directly to 
the Secretary of War, to be by him laid before the Pre- 
sident for his confirmation or approval, or orders in the 
case. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
sixty-fifth article of the first section of ‘‘ An act for esta- 
blishing rules and articles for the government of the Ar- 
mies of the United States,” passed on the tenth of April, 
eighteen hundred and six, as is repugnant hereto, be, 
and the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT to authorize the selection of certain school 

lands in the Territory of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, &c. That wherever the sixteenth sec- 
tions in said Territory, either in whole, or in part, are 
now, or may hereafter be, included in private claims, 
held by titles confirmed, or legally decided to be valid 
and sufficient, other lands equivalent thereto and most 
convenient to the same, may be selected in lieu thereof, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and the lands so selected shall be entered in the office of 
the Register of the land district in which they may lie, 
and be, by such Register, reported to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, as school lands selected un- 
der this act: Provided, That, before making any entry 


| of such other lands, the case shall be made out to the sa 
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tisfaction of the Register and Receiver of the said dis- 
trict, agreeably to rules to be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office for that purpose, shew- 
ing that the sixteenth section, or a part thereof, has been 
included in the manner abovementioned. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT granting pensions to Samuel H. Phillips, Cord 
Hazard, and John M‘Creary, and to increase the pen- 
sion of George W. Howard. 


Be it enacted, kc. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby directed to place the following named per- 
sons on the list of inval:d vensioners of the United States, 
who shall be entitled to and receive pensions according 
to the rates, and commencing at the times hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say : 

Cord Hazard, at the rate of twenty dollars per month, 
to commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine ; 

Samuel H. Phillips, at the rate of twenty dollars per 
month, to commence from the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty ; 

John M‘Creary, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

George W. Howard, who has been heretofore placed 
on the invalid pension list, to receive, hereafter, the sum 
of fourteen dollars per month, to commence on the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacled, That the pensions 


AN ACT for the relief of William Morrison. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
Pay to William Morrison, out of any money in the Trea- 
Sury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three thou- 
Sand seven hundred and fifty-eight dollars seventy. two 
cents, the balance due him for supplies furnished the 
troops of the United States under his contract with the 
Secretary of War, dated the third day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen. 

Approved: May, 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Hayner. 


Be tt enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to John Hayner, out of any money not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of one hundred dollars, the value of 
a horse he lost at the attack on Baltimore during the late 
war, by reason of being dismounted and separated from 
him, the said Juhn Hayner serving as a mounted rifle- 
man in cavalry, in a company commanded by H. St. @. 
Tucker. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 








AN ACT for the relief of James Fisk. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to James Fisk, of the State of Vermont, late Collec- 
tor of the Customs for that State, four hundred and forty- 
nine doliars and seventy cents, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated; it being the 
| amount of which the Deputy Collector of the Customs, at 


























above granted shall be continued to the persons respect- | Berkshire, in said State, was robbed of, on the sixth ¢ 
ively, during their respective lives ; and that it shall not April, one thousand eight hundred and tw enty-four, an 7 
be necessary for them to produce an affidavit of continu-| which the said James Fisk has paid into the Treasury © 





ed disability. 
Appreved: May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Blackwell. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and they hereby are, authorized and 
required to settle and adjust the account of Thomas 


the United States. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 
| AN ACT for the relief of Ephraim F. Gilbert. 
| Beit enacted, &c. That the Third 4 uditor of the Trea- 
| sury Department be, and he hereby is, arithorized and 
| directed to ascertain the damages and losses sustained by 


Blackwell, a Captain of the Army of the Revolution, and| Ephraim F. Gilbert, after the close of his labor in de- 


allow to him five years’ full pay ; which five years’ full 
pay is the commutation of his half pay for life; to be| 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


_—— 


AN ACT for the relief of the owners of the ship Alle- 
ghany, and their legal representatives, 


Be it enacted, &c. That there be allowed to the owners 
of the ship Alleghany, which was captured at Gibraltar, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and twelve, while 
in the service of the United States, and condemned as a 
prize of war, the sum of sixteen thousand and four hun- 
dred dollars ; and that the same be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to the said 
owners, or their legal heirs or representatives. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Elisha Ives. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 


pay to Elisha Ives, out of any money not otherwise ap- | 


propriated, the sum of one thousand five hundred dollars, 
the value of a boat of his which was captured by the 
enemy in May, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
while said boat was used for transporting munitiens of 
war from Oswego to Sackett’s Harbor, the said boat being 
in said service, undera contract made with Captain Wool- 
sey, and not at the risk of the owner. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 
Vor. VIL—/ 


livering stone for the United States at Fort Niagara, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, un- 
der his contract for that purpose, dated the twenty-ninth 
day of January, fn the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixteen; which losses and damages were sustained 
in preparing to deliver a further quantity of stone, under 


| an extension of said contract, in the year one thousand 


eight hundred and eighteen ; and the same is to be as- 

certained on just and equitable principles, so as to in- 

} demnify him for his expenditures in making preparations 
for delivering a further quantity of stone in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and for damages 
sustained in the particulars mentioned in the report of the 
Committee of Claims on this subject. And the sum thus 
ascertained, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to said Gilbert, out of any 
| money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

| Approved: May 29, 1830. 

i 


| AN ACT for the relief of John Scott, executor of Charles 


Yates, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
| of the Treasury Department, be, and they are hereby, 
| authorized and required to pay to John Scott, executor 
| of Charles Yates, deceased, interest at the rate of six per 
| centum per annum, upon the specie value of a loan office 
| certificate issued to, and in the name of Edward Watkins, 

for the sum of five hundred dollars, and numbered eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two. 

Approved : May 29, 1§30, 


} 
} 
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AN ACT to reimburse Lieutenant Daniel Tyler for mo- 
ney advanced by him for the Government of the United 
States. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, there be paid to 
Lieutenant Daniel Tyler, of the United States’ Army, the 
sum of four hundred and thirty dollars and eleven cents, 
to reimburse him for so much paid by him for and en ac- 
count of the Government. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Roger Enos. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Roger Enos, 
late Collector of the district of Memphreymagog, in Ver- 
mont, out of any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, one hundred and three dollars, being the 
moiety of the proceeds of a penalty recovered by the 
said Roger Enos, in the name of the United States, 
against a certain Josiah Parmelee, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen. 

Approved: May 29, 1830, 


AN ACT for the relief of Jeremiah Walker, of the State 
of Louisiana. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Jeremiah Walker be, and he 
is hereby, confirmed in his title to a certain tract of land 
situate in the parish of East Feliciana, and State of Lou- 
isiana, lying on the Lost Ferk of Thompson’s creek; it 
being the place first settled by Thomas Smith, and trans- 
ferred by him to Sullivan, by Sullivan to White, and by 
White to the said Walker; containing not more than six 
hundred and forty acres: : Provided, That this confirma- 


tion shall operate asa relinguishment on the part ot 
the United States only. 


Approved: May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Abel Allen. 

Beit enacted, &c. 'Yhat the act to provide for certain 
persons engaged in the land and naval service of the U. 
States in the Revolutionary war, passed the eighteeuth 
day of March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, shall be 
construed to authorize the Secretary of War, to place on 
the pension list Abel Allen, a soldier in the Revolutiona- 
ry war, now insane, of the date of the eighteenth of Au- 
gust, Anno Dominieighteen hundred and twenty nine; 
and that the receipt of his guardian forthe time being, 


shall be sufficient for the pension allowed by the said 
act. 


Approved: May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT for the reliefof Majer M. M. Payne, of the 
United States’ Army. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the sum of twelve hundred 
and seventy five dollars be paidto Major M. M. Payne, 
of the United States’ Army, out of any moneys in the | 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, as a re-imburse- | 
ment for the expenses which he incurred in defending a 
suit brought against him in the State of South Carolina, | 
to recover from him damages for the performance of an 


act strictly within the line of his professional duty. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 








AN ACT for the relief ofIsaiah Townsend, Peter Dox, 
and Gerrit Le Grange, sureties of Gerrit L. Dox. 

Be it enacted, &c. Thatthe Postmaster General be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to allow the sum of one thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-eignt dollars and fifty 
cents, together with any interest which may have 
been charged upon that sum, from the first day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, as a 
eredit Mpon any judgment which may have been re- 
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covered against Isaiah Townsend, Peter Dox, and Ger- 
rit Le Grange, as the sureties of Gerrit L. Dox, lute a 
Postmaster at Albany, in the State of New York, that 


amount of postage having been paid by him, and for 
which no credit has ever been given. 


Approved: May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT to prcvide for surveying certain lands in the 
‘Territory of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, 8.c. That the Surveyor General of the 
States of Illinvis; Missouri, and Territory of Arkansas, 
be, and he is hereby authorized to contract for, and pay, 
at the rate of four dollars per mile, for the surveying of 
such of the public lands in the Territory of Arkansas, 
which lie on the rivers, and are so thickly covered with 
cane, that contracts for executing the surveys thereof, by 
suitable persons, cannot be made at the existing price : 
Provided, That said Surveyor General shall certify to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, from time to 
time, the quantity of land, for the surveyiag of which, 
the additional compensation allowed by this act shall be 


contracted for, and the reasons, in his opinion, requiring 
the increased allowance. 


Approved: May 29, 1850. 





AN ACT to exempt deserters, in time of peace, from 
the punishment of death. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, no officer or soldier in the Army of the United 


States, shall be subject to the punishment of death fo: 
desertion in time of peace. 


Approved : May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT to relinquish the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain Indian reservations in the State 
of Alabama. 

Be it enacted, &c. That all the right, title, and interest, 
which might accrue or revert to the United States, to the 
reservations of land now claimed and possessed by Co- 
naleskee, commonly called Challenge, James Ore, and 
Giles McAnulty and his wife Alice, and William Wilson 
and his wife Peggy Wilson, under a treaty made and con- 
cluded between the United States and the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians, on the eighth day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen ; and all the right, title, and 
interest, which might accrue or revert to the United 
States, to reservations of land now claimed and possessed 
by George Stiggins, and Arthur Sizemore, under a treaty 
made and concluded between the United States and the 
Creek Indians, at Fort Jackson, on the ninth day of Au- 
gust, one thousand eight hundred and fonrteen, all lying 
in the State of Alabama, be, and the same are hereby, 
relinquished, and vested in the said reservees, and their 
heirs, respectively : Provided, That the said Conaleskee, 





commonly called Challenge, James Ore, Giles McAnulty, 


and William Wilson, George Stiggins, and Arthur Size- 
more, with their respective families, shall remove to their 
respective tribes west of the Mississippi river, not includ- 
ed in any State or Territory ; and that the Government of 
the United States shall not be chargeable with the ex- 
pense of their removal or transportation, or with any al- 
owance of land to, or on account cf either of them, or 
their respective families: nd provided, also, that no con- 
veyance or deed of the said lands, or any part of them, 
shall be valid or effectual, until every such conveyance 
or deed, shall be submitted to one of the District Attor- 
neys for the Districts of Alabama, for his approbation ; 
and if, after inquiry into the facts and circumstances at- 
tending the contracts for the sale of any of the said lands, 
he shall be satisfied that such contracts are fair, and that 
the consideration paid, or agreed to be paid, therefor, is 
adequate, he shall endorse his approbation on each con 
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veyance and deed so approved ; and, thereafter, the same 
shall be deemed valid and effectual. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of George Ermatinger. 


j 

| Beit enacted, &c. That the Third Auditor of the Trea- 
| sury ascertain the value of a horse which belonged to 
| Said George, and was killed at the attack on Fort Ste- 
Soe in the year one thousand eight hundred and 


ate thirteen, while the said George was in the military ser- 
Be it enacted, &e That, from and after the thirtieth day | vice of the United States ; a when said value shall be 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 


so ascertained, on ] f i 2 
the duty on molasses shall be five cents for each gallon, ; et een tee ee 


§ produce, the said auditor is directed to make such de- 
and no more ; and from and after that time there shall be | duction therefrom of such sum as he shall ascertain the 


allowed a drawback of four cents upon every gallon of | said G 
spirits distilled in the United States, or the territories | was ki 
thereof, from foreign molasses, on the exportation thereof the sa 
to any foreign port or — other than the dominions of | Treas 
any foreign State immediately adjoining the United States, | 
in the same manner and on the same conditions as before 
the tariff of May the nieeteenth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to reduce the duty on molasses, and to allow a 
drawback on spirits distilled from foreign materials. 


eorge has received for forage after his said horse 
lled, and before he obtained another; and when 
id Auditor shall report to the Secretary of the 
iry the amount due the said George, on account 
of said loss, said Secretary is directed to pay to said 
George the said sum so found to be his due, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 





AN ACT to reduce the duty on Salt. AN ACT to amend the acts regulating the Commercial 
Beit enacted, &c. ‘That the duty on salt be fifteen| Intercourse between the United States and certain Co- 
cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, from the thirty-first | lonies of Great Britain. 

of December next, until the thirty-first of December, Be it enacted, &c. That whenever the President of the 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one; and, after United States shall receive satisfactory evidence that the 
that time, ten cents per bushel, and no more. , Government of Great Britain will open the perts in its 
Approved : May 29, 1830, colonial possessions in the West Indies, on the continent 
of South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, and 
AN ACT to repeal the proviso in the act for the relief the Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the vessels of the Uni- 
of Philip Slaughter, passed the 26th May, one thou- | ted States, for an indefinite or for a limited term, that 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight. the vessels of the United States and their cargoes, on en- 
Be it enacted, &c. That so rauch of the act for the re- | tering the colonial ports aforesaid, shall not be subject to 
lief of Philip Slaughter, passed the twenty-sixth day of | other or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or charges of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, as | any other description, than would be imposed on British 
provides, ‘*that the acceptance, by the said Slaughter, | vessels or their cargoes, arriving in said colonial posses- 
of the grant herein made, shall be in lieu of any claim | sions from the United States ; that the vessels of the 
he may have under the provisions of a bill passed at this | United States may import into the said colonial posses- 
session of Congress, entitled ‘* An act for the relief of | sions from the United States any article or articles which 
the surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution,” | could be imported in a British vessel into the said pos- 
be, and the same is hereby repealed. | sessions from the United States; and that the vessels of 
Approved : May 29, 1830. the United States may export from the British colonies 
aforementioned, to any country whatever, other than the 
AN ACT for the relief of Ephraim Whitaker, and John | dominions or possessions of Great Britain, any article or 
J. Jacobs. articles that can be exported therefrom in a British ves- 

Be it enacted, &c. That the benefits of the provisions’ sel, to any country other than the British dominions or 
of the act, entitled ‘* An act for the relief of certain sur-| possessions as aforesaid ; leaving the commercial inter- 
viving officers and soldiers of the Army of the Revolu-| course of the United States, with all other parts of the 
tion,” passed May the fifteenth, one thousand eight hun- | British dominions or possessions, on a footing not less fa- 
dred and twenty-eight, which a Captain in the Army of | vorable to the United States than it now is, and that then, 
the Revolution, on the continental establishment, is enti- | and in such case, the President of the United States shall 
tled to receive, be extended to Ephraim Whitaker, of | be, and he is hereby authorized, at any time before the 
the city of Troy, and John J. Jacobs, of Virginia, in the | next session of Congress, to issue his proclamation, de- 
same manner as if the said Ephraim Whitaker and John | claring that he has received such evidence ; and, there- 
J. Jacobs had fully complied with the provisions of the | upon, from the date of such proclamation, the ports of 
fourth section of the said act; and that the Secretary of | the United States shall be opened, indefinitely, or for a 
the Treasury be authorized and directed to pay to them, | term fixed, as the case may be, to British vessels coming 
or their authorized attorneys, respectively, out of any | from the said British colonial possessions, and their car- 
moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, goes; subject to no other or higher duty of tonnage or 
such monthly pay as they are respectively entitled to, | impost, or charge of any description whatever, than 
under the provisions of the said act, commencing on | would be levied on the vessels of the United States, or 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and | their cargoes, arriving from the said British possessions ; 
thirty. | and it shall be lawful for the said British vessels to im- 
Approved : May 29, 1830. | port into the United States, and to export therefrom, 
— | any article or articles which may be imported or export 

AN ACT for the settlement of the accounts of Samue! | ed in vessels of the United States ; and the act, entitled 
Sitgreaves. | An act concerning navigation,” passed on the eigh- 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers | teenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
of the Treasury be, and they hereby are, authorized and | eighteen ; an act supplementary thereto, passed the fif- 
directed to pass to the credit of the late Samuel Sit-| teenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
greaves, the sum of ten thousand four hundred and for- | twenty 5 and an act, entitled “An act to regulate the 
ty-five dollars and fifty six cents, with which sum he now | commercial intercourse between the United States ard 
stands charged on the books of the Tressury. | certain British ports,” passed on thefirst day of March, 
Approved : May 29, 1830. | one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, are, in 
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such case, hereby declared to be suspended, or absolute- 
ly repealed, as the case may require. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
ports of the United States shall have been opened, un- 
der the authority given in the first section of this act, 
British vessels and their cargoes shall be admitted to an 
entry in the ports of the United States, from the islands, 
provinces, or colonies of Great Britain, on or near the 
North American continent, and North or East of the 
United States. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of Lieutenant Colonel Enos Cut- 
ler, of the United States Army. 

Be it enacted, &c. That out of any moneys in the treasury 
hot otherwise appropriated, there be paid to the Secreta- 
ry of War, the sum of two thousand one hundred and fif- 
ty dollars, to be applied by him to the payment of dama- 
ges, costs, and expenses, incurred by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Enos Cutler, to that amount, in defending certain 
suits brought against him as the representative of the 
United States, and acting under the orders of the De- 
partment of War. 

Approved, May 29, 1850. 

AN ACT for authorizing a Patent to be issued to Moses 
Shaw. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of State be, and he is hereby authorized and requi- 
red to issue letters patent to Moses Shaw, for a mode for 
blasting rocks, upon his complying with the directions of 
the act, entitled ‘An act to promote the progress of the 
useful arts, and to repeal the act heretofore made for 
that purpose,” and the several acts supplementary to, and 
amendatory of, the said act ; except so far as the said 
acts, or any part or parts of them, require a residence of 
two years within the United States, in like manner in all 
respects, as if the said Moses Shaw had resided two years 
within the United States. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of Thomas W. Newton, assignee 
of Robert Crittenden, 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay, outof any money not otherwise appropriated, to 
Thomas W. Newton, assignee of Robert Crittenden, two 
hundred and thirty dollars, the value of two horses, lost 
for the want of forage, by the said Robert Crittenden, in 
the service of the United States, in the Seminole war, in 
May, one thcusand eight hundred and eighteen, the said 
Crittenden being the commander of the Kentucky 
Guards, in said campaign. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of Mesheck Browning. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Mesheck Browning, out of any money in the Trea- 
gury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hundred 
dollars, the value of two horses owned by him, in the 
service of the United States, by impressment, to trans- 
port a part of the baggage of the army cummanded by 
Gen. Hull ; which horses died for the want of forage, in 
the wilderness, on their return to Cincinnati. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Sarah Easton and Dorothy Sto- 
rer, children and heirs at law of Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Hanson Harrison, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, directed and required 
to adjust and settle the account of Sarah Easton and Do- 
gothy Storer, children and heirs at law of Lieutenant Co- 
kemel Robert Hangon Harrison, and pay to them five 
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years’ full pay, being the commutation for half pay for 
life, due to their said father in his life time, for services 
by him rendered to the United States in their army, du- 
ring the Revolutionary war, as a Lieutenant Colonel on 
the Continental establishment ; and that the same be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, directed, and 
required to issue to the said Sarah and Dorothy, and in 
their names, a land warrant for four hundred and fifty 
acres of military bounty land, as and for the lands to 
which the said Robert Hanson Harrison was, while in 
full life, entitled, for and on account of the services by 
him so aforesaid rendered ; and that the same may be lo- 
cated on any vacant or unlocated lands heretofore appro- 
priated by Congress for sail purposes. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Fielding L. White. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Fielding L. White, late Jailer 
of Madison County, in the State of Alabama, be allowed 
and paid, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of fifty dollars, paid by him asa 
reward for the arrest and commitment of David H. Dyer, 
on a charge of robbing the Post Office at Florence. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Scott. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one dollars and ninety-seven cents 
be paid, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, to Alexander Scott, on account of his ser- 
vices asa political agent of the Government of the United 
States in Venezuela. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Ann D. Baylor. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they hereby are, authorized, directed, 
and required to settle the account of Ann D. Baylor, 
widow of John Walker Baylor, Esquire, deceased, who 
was only son and heir at law of Col. George Baylor, late 
of the army of the United States in the Revolutionary 
war, deceased, for all such Loan Office certificates as 
were issued from the Loan Office of the United States, in 
Virginia, in the name of the said George Baylor, payable 
to him, and now remain on the books of ,the Treasury, 
outstanding and unpaid, and not transferred to any other 
person by him; and that they pay to her, the said Ann 
D. Baylor, as trustee for the heirs at law and distributees 
of the said John Walker Baylor, and to their sole use, 
the same amount of money which might have been re- 
ceived on said certificates, had they been subscribed to 
the loan of the United States, under the act, entitled ‘An 
act making provision for the debt of the United States,” 
passed August fourth, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety ; making ont said account, and settling and paying 
the same, in all respects, in manner and form as if such 
subscription had then been made, and the dividends cre 
dited thereunto, according to the several provisions of 
said act, and the act passed April twenty-eighth, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, in aid thereof, 
and the whole amount left uncalled for in the Treasury 
till the present time ; together with that part thereof 
which has been credited with interest at three per cent. 
per annum ; and that the same be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


_ AN ACT for the relief of Charles Collins. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to Charles Collins, 
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late Collector of the Port and District of Bristol, in Rhode 
Island, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, two hundred and forty-five deilars and fif- 
teen cents, heing the moiety of the proceeds of the for- 
feiture of the Brig Nedeshda, to which the said Charles 
Coilins was by law entitled. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs or representatives of | 


widow Dupre. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to the heirs or representatives of widow Dupre, late 
of New Orleans, deceased, (on the presentation of satis- 
factory evidence of heirship, or of being executors or 
administrators,) out of any money in the ‘Treasury, not 


otherwise appropriated, the sum of eight thousand nine | 
hundred and ninety five dollars, for the destruction and | 


damage of her buildings, and for the destruction of her 


fences below New Orleans, during the late war, while | 


her plantation was in the military occupation of the Unit- 
ed States’ Army; being the amount estimated for 
such destruction and damage by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for that purpose, by General Jackson. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Conard, Marshal of the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


xly 
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| AN ACT for the benefit of Charles Brown, a soldier of 
the Revolutionary war. 

| Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
jhe is hereby, directed to place the name of Charles 
| Brown upon the Pension list, at the rate of eight dollars 
| per month, to continue during his natural lite ; and to 
; commence on the first day of January, in the year one 
| thousand eight hundred and thirty. 


Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of David Brooks. 

Be it enacted, -¢c. That che benefits of the provisions of 
| the act, entitled ‘*An act for the relicf of certain survi- 
| ving officers and soldiers of the army of the revolution,” 
passed May fifteenth, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, which a Lieutenant in the army of the re- 
volution, on the continental establishment, is entitled to 
receive, be extended to David Brooks, of the city of New 
York, in the same manner as if the said David Rrooks had 
| fully complied with the provisions of the fourth section of 

the said act ; and that the Secretary of the Treasury be 

authorized and directed to pay to him, or his authorized 
| attorney, out of any moneys inthe Treasury not other- 

wise appropriated, such monthly pay as he is entitled to 
| under the provisions of the said act, commencing on the 

first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 

thirty. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


| 
| 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury | 


be, and heis hereby, authorized and required to pay, out 


of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, | 


the amount now due upon a judgment rendered on the 
twenty-fourth day of November, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, by the Circuit Court of the Unit- 
ed States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in favor 


of Francis H. Nicoll, and against John Conard, Marshal | 


of the said district, for the sum of thirty-nine thousand 


two hundred and forty-nine dollars and sixty cents, toge- | 


ther with all the legal costs which have accrued against 
the said Conard, either in the said Circuit Court or upon 
the affirmance of the said judgment in the Supreme 
Court: Provided, that the Secretary of the Treasury 


shall retain from the amount hereby appropriated, so | 


much as Francis H. Nicol may be indebted to the United 


States on his own account, or as security of any other | 


person. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of Jo- | 


seph Jeans, deceased. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury | 
pay to the legal representatives of Joseph Jeans, deceas- | 
ed, the sum of sixty-one dollars, out of any money in the | 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, that being the dif- | 


ference between the value of two horses impressed into 
the service of the United States, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve, and never returned to 


said Jeans, and the sum which said Jeans has received | 


for the use and risk of said horses. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Price. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 


of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, ae to set. | 


tle the account of William Price, and to allow him five 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of Colonel John Ellis, 
deceased. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the heirs of Colonel John Ellis, 
formerly of the State of Mississippi, now deceased, be 
permitted toenter, without the payment of any conside- 
ration therefor, one section of the public land, according 
to the public surveys hitherto made, in the State of Mis- 
| sissipp! ; and that a patent therefor be issued to them by 
| the proper authority : Provided, however, That, previous 
| to the issuing of said patent, they shall file with the 

Commissioner of the General Land Office a deed, relin- 

quishing to the United States all claim to a tract of land 

of like quantity, for which a certificate, number thirty- 

one, Register’s number ene thousand and one, was issu- 

ed to their ancestor John Ellis, on the eighteenth day of 
| September, one thousana eight hundred and fifteen, by 

Nicholas Gray, register, and’ Parker Walton, receiver; 
| west of Pearl river, acting us commissioners under the act 
| of Congress of the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twelve, entitled **An act confirming claims 
| to lands in the Mississippi Territory, founded on warrants 
| of survey granted by the British or Spanish Govern- 
ments.” 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no patent shall 
be issued on any survey founded on said certificate, and 
that any pateat so issued, shall be absolutely void. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


| AN ACT for the relief of Martha Yeomans, widow of 
John Yeomans, deceased. 

| Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
| be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to 
| Martha Yeomans, widow of John Yeomans, deceased, a 
Lieutenant of Infantry in the Continental Line, during 
| the Revolutionary war, such sum as the said John Yec- 
mans, who died on the twelfth day of July, in the year 
}one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, woul: 
have been entitled to, under the provisions of an act, en- 


| 
} 


years’ full pay as Lieutenant in the Revolutionary war, | tilled ‘An act for the relief of certain surviving oflicers 
which five years’ full pay is the commutation of his half| and soldiers of the Army of the Revolution,” passed the 
pay for life ; to be paid out of any moneys in the T'rca-| fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight husdred and 
sury not otherwise appropriated. twenty eight, from the third day of March,in the year 

Approved. May 29, 1830, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, to the twelfth 
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day of July, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, had he, the said John Yeomans, survived, 
and been living at the time of the passing of the aforesaid 
act; and that the amount which would in such case have 
been so due to the said John Yeomans, when liquidated 
and ascertained by the proper accounting officers of the 


Treasury, be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Love. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Alexander Love be, and he is 
hereby, confirmed in his title to two thousand arpents of 
land, situated on the East side of the river Perdido, in 
the Territory of Florida, to be located according to a 
plat and survey made of the same, on the tenth of April, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one. And the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, upon being presented 
with a plat and survey of said land, regularly made as 
aforesaid, shall issue a patent therefor: Provided, That 
this act shall amount only to a relinquishment on the part 
of the United States, and shall in no manner affect the 
rights of third persons, or claim derived from the United 
States by purchase or donation. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Nathaniel Childers. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Court of the United States 
for the fifth circuit of Virginia, holden in the city of Rich- 
mond, be, and the same is hereby, authorized, at the 
next, or any succceding term, on due proof being made, 
to allow to Nathaniel Childers such further compensa 
tion as they may think he is entitled to, for taking the 
fourth census, in the county of Norfolk, in the State of 
Virginia, by reason of the dispersed situation of the in- 
habitants in said county: Provided, That the further al- 


lowance the said Court may make, shall not exceed, with 
what the said Childers has heretofore received, exclusive 


of taking the manufactories, one dollar and twenty-five 
cents for each fifty persons enumerated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the amount so 
allowed shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, on the certificate of said 
Court, showing the amount thus allowed. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Glass. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, whenever John Glass, of Law- 
rence county, Alabama, shall produce to the Register 
and Receiver of Public Moneys in the Land Office at 
Huntsville, in said State, satisfactory evidence that he is 
equitably entitled to the Northeast quarter of section 
four, in township five, of range seven, West, in the dis- 
trict of land sold at Huntsville, and shall pay to the said 
Receiver of Public Moneys, the balance of the purchase 
money due on said quarter section, without interest, and 
deducting therefrom thirty-seven and a half per centum, 
the said John Glass shall be entitled to receive a patent 
for the said quarter section: Provided, said Glass shall 
make said proof, and pay said balance, with the deduc- 
tion aforesaid, on or before the first day of January next ; 
and that the patent hereby directed to be issued shall on- 
ly operate as a relinquishment from the United States, as 
far as regards the moiety which might have been claim- 
ec by Alexander McQuie. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said John 
Glass may, under the conditions and restrictions contain- | 


ed in the foregoing section, in his election, avail himself | 


of the provisions of ‘‘an act for the relief of purchasers 

of public lands, and for the suppression of fraudulent 

practices at the public sales of the lands of the United 

States,” passed at the present session of Congress, 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 
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AN ACT for the relief of Saruel Sprigg. of Virginia. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That there shall be granted to 
Samuel Sprigg, of the State of Virginia, asa full com- 
pensation for three hundred and seventy-nine dollars ani 
afew cents, paid by Bezaleel Wells, in the year one thou. 
sand eight and hundred five, into the Treasury of the U. 
States, as the first instalment on the purchase of a frac. 
tion of land, entered by said Wells, in the State of Ohio, 
in the Steubenville District, being section twenty-six, jn 
township two, range two, which amount was thereafter 
paid to him by said Sprigg, one-half section of any land 
belonging to the United States, which has been hereto. 
fore offered for sale, and which is, by law, now subjected 
to entry; and that, upon an entry thereof being made 
with the proper officer, a patent for the same shall issue 
to the said Samuel Sprigg. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT forthe relief of Benjamin Homans. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Benjamin Homans, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars, in full for his services in the Navy Depart- 
ment as ten:porary clerk, from the first of August to the 
thirtieth of November, one thousand eight bundred and 
twenty-three, both days inclusive. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of David Rogers and Sons. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury pay to David Rogers anc Sons, out of any money in 
the ‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, one hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars, and sixty-seven cents, being the 
amount of drawback on certain teas, entered for benefit 
of drawback, and exported to St. Croix, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the exchange of certain lots of 
land between the University of Michigan Territory an 
Martin Baum and others. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Trustees of the University 
of Michigan be, and they are hereby, authorized{ to ex- 
change with Martin Baum and others, the tracts of land 
designated as river lots, numbered one and two, in the 
United States’ reserve of twelve miles square, on the Mi- 
ami of Lake Erie, heretofore purchased from the United 
States, and which, having been relinquished by the said 
Martin Baum, under the provisions of the act of the se- 
cond of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
one, for the relief of the purchasers of the public lands, 
were afterwards selected by the Secretary of the ‘Treasu- 
ry, for the said University, under the provisions of the act 
of the twentieth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, entitled ‘*An act concerning a seminary of 
learning in the Territory of Michigan,” for such other 
lands as may be agreed upon by them : and the President 
of the United States, upon being advised by the said Trus- 
tees that such exchange has been made, is hereby au- 
thorized and required to issue patents in such manner as 
may be necessary to carry this act into full effect. 

Approved, January 13, 1830. 


AN ACT to extend the time for locating certain dona- 
tions in Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, &c. That so much of an act of Congress, 
approved twenty-fourth of May, eighteen hundred and 
twenty eight, entitled “ An act to aid the State of Ohio in 
extending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, 
and to grant a quantity of land to said State to aid in the 
construction of Canals, authorized by law, and for making 
| donations of land to certain persons in Arkansas Territo 
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ry,” and, also, so much of an act approved sixth January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, entitled, ** An act re- 
strieting the location of certain land claims, in the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, and for other purposes,” as limits the 
time of locating those donations, be, and the same is here- 
by continued in force, for the further. term of one year, 
from the twenty-fourth day of May next: Provided, that 
no locations shall be made within the further time allowed 
by this act, which shall not include the actual settlement 
made by the claimant prior to the twenty-fourth day of 
May next. 
Approved, January 15, 1830. 
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pay to Joel Byington, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of two hundred and 
eighiy-two dollars and sixteen cents, in full for the dam. 
age done to the house and barn of the said Byington, 
while in the military service of the United States, during 
the late war. 

Approved, January 30, 1830. 























AN ACT for the reliefof Nathaniel B. Wood. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury liquidate the claims of Nathaniel B. Wood, 
and allow him the pay and emoluments of a Deputy Quar- 
termaster General, fromthe fifteenth of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, to tbe tenth of 
May, one thousand eight huncred and fifteen, both days 
inclusive, for his services as Special Commissary, render- 
ed to a detachment of Kentucky militia, in the service of 
the United States, for the period aforesaid, deducting 
therefrom such pay and forage as he may have received : 
Provided, that no allowance for forage shall be made after 
the eleventh of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen, unless the said Wood proves that he had a horse 
in service subsequent to that period, and sustained by him. 

Sxc. 2. “And be it further enacted, That the balance so 
found due, shall be paid out of any money in the Treasu- 
ry, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 30, 1830. 





AN ACT for the relief of Elijah Carr. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Elijah Carr, assignee of Elisha 
Carr, be, and ke is hereby, authorized to relinquish to the 
United States, in such manner and form as the Commis- 
sioner ot the General Land Office may prescribe, the 
South east quarter of section thirty-four, in township 
three North, of range two East, in the district of lands 
offered for sale by the United States at Jeffersonville. 

Sze. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Elijah 
Carr be authorized to enter at the office of the Register of 
the Land Office at Jeffersonville aforesaid, the Northeast 
quarter of section three, in townsh'p two North, of range 
two East; andto receive from the United States a patent 
for the same: Provided, The said quarter section of land 
last described, shall remain unsold, and that the said Eli- 
jah Carr shall make the relinquishment and entry afore- 
said, prior to the fourth day of July next. 

Approved, January 13, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Theophilus Cooksey. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Theophilus Cooksey, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwisé appropriated, the sum of sixty 
dollars, the value of a horse that died in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, in one thousand eight hundred 
and thirteen, for want of forage. 

Approved, January 30, 1830. 





AN ACT making appropriations for certain arrearages 
in the Naval service for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any unappro- 
priated money in the Treasury, for certain arrearages in the 
Naval service, for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, viz: 

For pay and subsistence of officers, and pay of seamen, 
other than those at Navy Yards, shore stations, and in or- 
dinary, one hundred and thirty-six thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-two dollars and sixty-one cents. 

For repair of vessels in ordinary, and for wear and tear 
of vessels in commission, cighty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

For contingent expenses in the Naval service, thirty 
thousand three hundred and ninety-one dollars and sixty- 
nine cents. 

For pay of Superintendents, Naval Constructor, and 
all the civil establishment at the Yards and Stations, three 
hundred and ninety two dollars and seven cents. 

For Medicines, Surgical Instruments, and Hospital 
Stores, two thousand two hundred and six dollars and fifty | lic lands may be situated. 
cents, Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if two or more 

For pay and subsistence of the Marine Corps, sixteen | persons be settled upon the same quarter section, the 
thousand seven hundred and fifty seven dollars and ten : 





AN ACT to grant pre-emption rights to settlers on the 
Public Lands. 

Be it enacted, &c. That every settler or occupant of 
the Public Lands, prior to the passage of this act, who is 
now in possession, and cultivated any part thereof in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, shall 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to enter, with the Re- 
gister of the Land Office, for the District in which such 
lands may lie, by legal subdivisions, any number of acres, 
not more than one hundred and sixty or a quarter sec- 
tion, to include his improvement, upon paying to the 
United States the then minimum price of said land: 
Provided, kowever, Vhat no entry or sale of any land 
shall be made, under the provisions of this act, which 
shall have been reserved for the use of the United States, 
or either of the several States, in which any of the pub- 





same may be divided between the two first actual set- 
cents. tlers, if, by a North and South, or East and West line 
Approved, January 30, 1850- the settlement or improvement uf each can be included 
in a half quarter section ; and in such case the said set- 

AN ACT for the relief of Lewis Schrack. 


tlers shall each be entitled to a pre-emption of eighty 
acres of land elsewhere in said land district, so as not to 


y interfere with other settlers having a right of preference 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hundred and Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That prior to any 
five dollars, the value of four hundred and twenty rifle | entries being made under the privileges given by this 
stocks, delivered by the said Lewis to the Military Store- | act, proof of settlement or improvement shall be made to 
keeper at Philadelphia, under a contract with the United | the satisfaction of the Register and Receiver of the land 
States. district in which such lands may lie, agreeably to the 
Approved, January 30, 1830. rules to be prescribed by the Commissioners of the Ge- 
| neral Land Office for that purpose, which Register and 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury 
pay to Lewis Schrack, out of any money in the Treasury, 





_AN ACT for the relief of Joel Byington. | Receiver shall each be entitled to receive fifty cents for 
Be it enacted, &c, That the Secretary of the Treasury ' his services therein. And that all assignipents and trans- 
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fers of the right of pre-emption given by this act, prior 
to the issuance of patents, shall be null and void. 

Sec. 4. nd be ti further enacted, That this act shall 
not delay the sale of any of the public lands of the Unit- 
ed States, beyond the time which has been, or may be, 
appointed, for that purpose, by the President’s Proclama- 
tion ; nor shall any of the provisions of this act be ayail- 
able to any person or persons, who shail fail to make the 
proof and payment required before the day appointed 
for the commencement of the sales of lands, including 
the tract or tracts, on which the right of pre-emption is 
claimed ; nor shall the right of pre-emption, contempla- 
ted by this act, extend to any land, which is reserved 
from sale, by act of Congress, or by order of the Presi- 
dent, or which may have been appropriated, for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
be and remain in force, for one year from and after its 
passage. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Elizabeth Williams. 

Be it enacted, &¢c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 

ay, out of any money, not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elizabeth Williams, widow of the late Thomas Williams, 
of the District of Columbia, the sum of two hundred 
and eighty-five dollars, the value of the labor performed 
by said Thomas Williams, on the wall around the jail of 
the county of Washington, in said District. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Jasper Parish. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Jasper Parish, out of any money, not otherwise 


appropriated, the sum of four hundred and twenty-seven | 


dollars and fifty cents, the value of his fences necessarily 
taken and consumed by the troops of the United States, 
near to, or at the mouth of, Conjockety Creek, in the 
State of New York, under the command of Brigadier 
General Smyth. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to revive and continue in force ‘* An act fixing | 


the compensations of the Secretary of the Senate and 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, of the Clerks 

employed in their offices, and of the Librarian.” 

Be it enacted, Ec. That the act passed the eighteenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and eigliteen, 
entitled ** An act fixing the compensation of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives, of the clerks employed in their offices, and of 


the Librarian,” be, and the same is hereby revived and | 


continued in force. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Benjamin Wells. 


Be it enacted, &3c. That the accounting officers of the | 
Treasury be, and they hereby are authorized, directed, | 


and required to settle the accounts of Benjamin Wells, 


as Deputy Commissary of Issues at the magazine at | 


Monster Mills, in Pennsylvania, under John Irvine, De- 
puty Commissary General of the army of the United 
States in said State, in the Revolutionary war, and as a 


Deputy Foragemaster, under David Duncan, Deputy | 


Quartermaster at the same maguzine of the army afore- 
said, in said war; and that they credit to him the sum of 
five hundred and seventy-five dollars and four cents, as 
payable February ninth, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-nine, and three hundred and twenty-six dol- 
lars and sixty-seven cents, payable July twentieth, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, in the same manner, 
and with such interest, as if those sums, with their inte- 


rest from the times respectively as aforesaid, had been | 


nee, 


United States. 


—————— Se 


subscribed to the loan of the United States, propose 
an act, entitled ‘* An act, making neavinien i oy 
| of the United States,” passed August fourth, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety, and such subscription 
had been made on the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety; and pay to him 
such sums so credited, together with the amount of prin- 
cipal which would have been paid, or now remain due, 
| under the provisions of said act; and that the same be 
} paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
| appropriated. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 
AN ACT for the relief of Lewis Rouse. 
Be it enacted, &%c. That the Third Auditor of the Trea. 
| sury Department is hereby authorized to settle and ad- 
just the claim of Lewis Rouse, on just and equitable 
| principles, for two hundred and sixty-five gallons of 
whiskey, furnished for the use of the garrison at Fort 
Crawford, Prairie du Chien, the twenty-third day of 
April, in the year one thousand eight hundred and eight- 
teen, in consequence of the failure of the contractor to 
| furnish the liquor part of the rations to the troops at that 
| post. The sum found justly due him by the Third Au- 
ditor, under this act, shall be paid out of any money in 
| the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: May 30, 1830. 


| AN ACT to repeal the tonnage duties upon ships and 
| vessels of the United States, and upon certain foreign 
| vessels. 

Src. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the 

| first day of April next, no duties upon the tonnage of 
the ships and vessels of the United States, of which the 
officers and two-thirds of the crew shall be citizens of the 
United States, shall be levied or collected; and all acts 
and parts of acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of 
ships and vessels of the United States officered and man- 
ned as aforesaid, so far as the same relate to the imposi- 
tion of such duties, shall, from and after the first day of 

| April next, be repealed. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and af- 
ter the said first day of April next, all acts and parts of 
acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of the ships and 

| vessels of any foreign nation, so far as the same relates to 
the imposition of such duties, shall be repealed: Pro- 
| vided, ‘That the President of the United States shall be 
satisfied that the discriminating or countervailing duties 
| of such foreign nation, so far as they operate to the dis- 
advantage of the United States, have been abolished 
Approved: May 31, 1830. 


| AN ACT to authorize the President of the United 

States to cause the present site of the National Mint to 

be sold, and make an appropriation for completing the 

new building now erecting. 

Be it enacted, &e. That the President of the United 
States be authorized, and he is hereby authorized, to 
cause to be sold, at such time, and on such terms, as he 
may deem most conducive to the public interest, the site 
now occupied by the Mint establisement, in Philadelphia, 
with the buildings and improvements thereon, and also 
| to cause the proceeds of the said sale to be paid into the 
| Treasury of the United States. 
| Sue. 2. And be it. further enacted, That the sum of fif- 
| ty thousand dollars be, and is hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be applied to the completion of the Mint es- 
tablishment at the new locatien, and for furnishing the 
same with the requisite machinery for conducting the op- 
| erations thereof. 

Approved : May 31, 1830 
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AN ACT authorizing the County of Allen to purchase 
a portion of the reservation including Fort Wayne. 
Be it enasted, ce. That the associate Judges of the 

County of Allen, and State of Indiana, be, and they are 

hereby, authorized to enter, at minimum price, for the 

use and benefit of said county, so much of ee 
reservation, including Fort Wayne, and reserved for the 
use of the Indian Agency, established there, as may not 
fall to the. State of Indiana, under the act of the second 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, entitled “‘ An act to grant a certain quantity of 
land to the State of Igdiana, for the purpose of aiding 
said State in opening a canal to connect the waters of the 
Wabash river with those of Lake Erie.” 
Approved: May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Reily. 

Be it enacted, &e. That there shall be granted to John 
Reily one thousand acres of land, in full satisfaction of a 
land warrant, issued by the State of Georgia, on the 
twenty-second day of December, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-five, for one thousand acres of land, to be located 
within the district ceded by the said State of Georgia to 
the United States. And the said John Reily is hereby 
authorized to locate the said quantity of land, by legal 
subdivisions, as near as may be, on any lands now offered 
for sale by the United States, at the minimum price. And 
the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to cause patents to issue to the said John Reily, for the 
land s0 to be located, on producing the certificate of the 
Register of the Land Office, as in other cases. 

Approved: May 31, 1830, 


AN ACT for the relief of John Baptiste Jerome. 

Be it enacted, &%c. That it shall be the duty of the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury to ascertain the value of 
a certain barn, the property of said Jerome, and marked 
on a map referred to in the deposition of James_Ganou, 
en file in the office of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, number sixteen, which was destroyed by fire, 
by order of an American officer, to prevent its use as a 
cover by the British and Indians, in the battle of the 
twenty-second of January, one thousaad eight hundred 
and thirteen, at Frenchtown, on the river Raisin; and, 
also, to ascertain the value of the personal property of 
said Jerome in and about said barn, and which was de- 
stroyed in consequence of such burning ; and the sum so 
found to be due, shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Simeon Theus, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
ef the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized to pay, out 
ef any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, to the legal representatives of Simeon Theus, de- 
eeased, the sum of thirty eight thousand two hundred 
and eleven dullars and ninety-nine cents, being tie amount 
of bad bonds, for which he receipted to his predecessor, 
and for which he obtained no credit upon settlement at 
the Treasury. 

Approved : May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John F. Carmichael, of the State 
of Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &e. That John F. Carmichael, of the 
State of Mississippi, be and he is hereby, confirmed in his 
claims to two tracts of land, by virtue of two Spanish 
grants in favor of Claudio Bougard, one dated the thir- 
teenth of November, one thousand seven hundred and | 
eighty-nine, for one thousand arpens, the other dated 
sixth March, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
four, for one thousand and thirty-four arpenta, lying and 
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being partly in each of the States of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, and on Week’s Creek, which rises in Wilkinson 
county, Mississippi, and runs into the parish of Felicia- 
na, Louisiana, through the line of demarcation dividing 
said States, near the Lake of the Cross, adjoining the 
lands of Christian Bingaman on the South ; the same ha- 
ving been reported for confirmation by the Commission- 
ers of the Land Office at St. Helena, Louisiana ; in their 
report of January, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty four 
* gon 2. And be it further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, upon being presented 
with plats and certificates of survey of the said tracts of 
land, legally executed hy a proper officer, shall issue pa- 
tents for the same; which patents shall operate only asa 
relinquishment, on the part of the United States, of all 
right and title to said lands. St 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, if it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Offiice that the claims, or any part thereof, 
herein mentioned, shall have been sold, patented or con- 
firmed, to any other person, previous to the passage of 
this act, then and in that case, the said John F. Carmi- 
chael shall be allowed to enter the same number of acres 
of the claims thus sold, patented or confirmed, to any 
other person, on any of the unappropriated lands in the 
State of Msssissippi, or in the land district of St. Helena, 
in the State of Louisiana, that may be subject to private 
entry, conforming such entry to the divisions and sub- 
divisions established by law. 

Approved : May 31, 1830, 


AN ACT for the relief of Gabriel Godfroy. 

Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury to ascertain the value of a certain 
barn, the property of said Godfroy, and marked on a map 
referred to in the deposition of John M. McCalla, on 
file in the office of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, number fifteen, which was destroyed by order 
of an American officer, to prevent its use by the British and 
Indians as a cover, in the battle of the twenty-second of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, at 
Frenchtown, on the river Raisin ; and, also, to ascertain 
the value of the personal property belonging to said God- 
froy, and destroyed in and about said barn, in consequence 
of the burning of the same; and the sum found to be 
due, shall be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Samuel Ward 
Be tt enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 

Samuel Ward, surviving partner of the late firm of Sa- 

muel Ward and brothers, out of any money in the Trea- 

sury, uot otherwise appropriated, the legal interest due 
on a final settlement certificate, issued by Benjamin Wal- 
ker to Abraham Whipple, Esquire, dated the twenty- 
third day of October, ore thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-six, number two hundred and eighty-one, the prin 
cipal of which certificate has been paid to the said Samu- 
el Ward, under a law passed the twenty-fourth day of 

May, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and twen. 

ty-eight: Provided, That Samuel Ward shall first execute 

and deliver to the Comptroller of the Treasury, a bond of 
indemnity in double the amount of the sum s0 to be paid, 
with such sufficient security as the said Comptroller shall 
direct and approve. 

Approved : May 31, 1830. 

AN ACT to amend the act, entitled *‘ An act for the re. 
lief of certain surviving Officers and Soldiers of the 
Army of the Revolution.” 

Be it enacted, &c. That the second section of the act, en- 


' titled "*An act for the relief of certain surviving Officers 
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and Soldiers of the Army of the Revolution,” approved the 
fifteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, shall not be construed to embrace Invalid Pension- 
ers, and that the pension of invalid soldiers shall not be- 
oo from the amount receivable by them under the 
said act. 


Approved: May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT to amend the Charter of Georgetown. 

Be it enacted, &c. ~ That public notice of the time and 
place of sale of any real property chargeable with taxes 
in Georgetown, in all cases hereafter, shall be given once 
in each week, for twelve successive weeks, in some one 
newspaper in the County of Washington, in which shall 
be stated the number of the lot or lots, or parts thereof, 
intended to be sold, and the value of the assessment, 
and the amount of the taxes due and owing thereon ; 
and that so much of the seventh section of an act of Con- 
yress, approved May twenty-sixth, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, as requires said notice to be 
given in the National Intelligencer, and in a newspaper 
in Alexandria, be, and the same ishereby repealed: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in th’s act shall change the manner 
of giving notice of the sales of property owned by per- 
sons not residing in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That on the fourth 
Monday of February next, and on the same day biennial- 
ly thereafter, the citizens of Georgetown, qualified to vote 
for Members of the two Boards of the Corporation of said 
Town, shall, by ballot, elect some fit and proper person 
having the qualifications now required by law to be May- 
or of the Corporation of Georgetown, to continue in 
Office two years, and until a successor is duly elected, 
and the person having at said election, which shall be 
conducted by Judges of election appointed by the Cor- 
poration, the greatest number of legal votes, shall be de- 
elared duly elected, and in the event of an equal number 
of votes being given to two or more candidates, the two 
Boards in joint meeting, by ballot, shall elect the Mayor 
from the persons having such equal number of votes. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in the event of 
the death or resignation of the Mayor, or his inability to 
discharge the duties of his office, the two Boards of the 
Corporation, in joint meeting, by ballot, shall elect some 
fit person to fill the office until the next regular elec- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the present May- 
or of Georgetown shall continue to fill the office of May- 
or until the fourth Monday of February next. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That so much of 
the present Charter of Georgetown, as it is inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, be, and the same is here- 
by repealed. 

Approved : May 31, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of David Beard. 
Be it enaeted, &c. That there be paid, ovt of any mo- 
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ney to the roll of Revolutionary Pensioners, and to cause 
him to be paid at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
from and after the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight. 
Approved: May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of sundry Citizens of the United 
States, who have lost property by the depredations of 
certain Indian tribes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the claims of certain citizens of 
the United States, named in the Senate document at the 
first session of the nineteenth Co number fifty-five, 
for depredations committed on Cael peamerty by the In- 
dian tribes therein mentioned, and the claim of James and 
Jesse Morrison, and the claim of Burd and Abram Smith, 
for Indian depredations, be and the same are hereby sub- 
mitted to the Third Auditor of the Treasury, for examina. 
tion and adjustment ; who is hereby directed to be govern. 
ed in his decisions, by the provisions of the 14th section 
of the act of March thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred 
and two, entitled “* An act to regulate trade and inter 

course with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on 
the frontiers,” and by treaty stipulations with any of the 

| tribes mentioned, applicable to any of the cases : Provid- 
ed, ‘That no limitation of time for Fregoting claims under 
that act shall bar any of the claims herein mentioned. And 
the amount of each claim, when so established and ascer- 
tained, shall be paid to the claimant or claimants, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and the amnunt of each claim, when so ascertained and 
established, shall be reported to Congress, with the evi- 
dence in its support, for final decision and allowance. 

Approved, May 31, 1830. 

RESOLUTION, granting the use of the books in the Li 
brary of Congress, to the heads of Departments, to cer- 
tain officers of Congress, and to Ex-Presidents of the 
United States. 

Resolved, &c. That the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the time 
being, be, and they are hereby authorized to grant the use 
of the books in the Library of Congress, to the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 

| Representatives, the Chaplains of Congress, and any indi 

| vidual when in the District of Columbia, who may have 

| been President of the United States, at the times, and on 

the same terms, conditions, and restrictions, as members 
of Congress are allowed to use said books. 

Approved, Jan. 13, 1830. 


RESOLUTION for obtaining the aggregate return: of 
enumerations of the population of the United States. 
Resolved, &c. That the Clerks of the several District 

| and Superior Courts of the United States be, and they are 
| hereby. directed to transmit to the Secretary of State, the 


ney, not otherwise appropriated, to David Beard, the sum | several returns of the enumeration of the Inhabitants of 
of three thousand nine hundred and ninety-eigtt dollars | the United States, filed in their respective offices by di 
and eighty-four cents, being a balance due him, arising | rection of the several acts of Congress, passed the first of 
from the forfeiture and sale of certain goods, and wares | March, one thousand seven hundred and ninety ; the 
and merchandize belonging to the said David Beard | twenty-eighth of February, one thousand eight hundred ; 
and Joseph Farwell, introduced into the District of Os- | the twenty-sixth of March, one thousand eight hundred 
wegatchie, in the State of New York, in the year one | and ten ; and the fourteenth of March, one thousand eight 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, and which were | hundred and twenty. 
seized by Officers of the Customs, for an alleged viola Approved, May 28, 1850 
tion of the laws of the United States. 
Approved: May 31, 1830. RESOLUTION to suspend proceedings against the Cot 
poration of the House of Refuge in New York. 
AN ACT for the relief of Isaac Pinney. | Resolved, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
Be it enacled, &c. ‘Vhat the Secretary of War be, and | and is hereby, directed to suspend all proceedings for the 
he hereby is, directed to restore the name of Isaac Pin- | collection of a debt due to the United States from the So 
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ciety or Corporation of the House of Refuge in the State 
of New York, until the end of the next session of Congress. 
Approved, May 29, 1830. 


RESOLUTION requiring annual Reports to be made to 
Congress, in relation to applications for Pensions. 

Resolved, &c. That the Heads of Department, who may 
severally [be] charged with the administration of the pen- 
sion laws of the United States of America, bo and they 
hereby are, respectively, directed and required, as soon 
as may be after the opening of each Session of Congress, 
to present to the Senate and House of Representatives, 


hi 
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a several list of such persons, whether Revolutionary, in- 
valid, or otherwise, as shall have made application for a 
pension, or an increase of pension, and as, in their opinion, 
respectively, ought to be placed upon the pension roll, or 
otherwise provided for, and for doing which they have no 
sufficient power or authority, with the names and resi- 
dence of such persons, the capacity in which they served, 
the eogres of relief proposed, and q brief statement of the 
s 


grounds thereof, to the end that Congress may consider 
the aame, 


Approved, May 29, 1850. 





